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RUSSET  woods  of  Autumn,  here 
you  are  once  more !  I  saw  you^ 
golden  and  brown,  in  the  afternoon 
sunshine  to-day.  Crisp  leaves  were 
falling,  as  I  went  along  the  f oot- 

Iiath  through  the  woods:  crisp 
eaves  lie  upon  the  green  graves  in 
the  churchyard,  fallen  £rom  the 
ashes :  and  on  the  shrubbery  walks, 
crisp  leaves  from  the  beeches,  accu- 
mulated where  the  grass  bounds 
the  gravel,  make  a  warm  edging, 
irregular,  but  pleasant  to  see.  It 
is  not  that  one  is  ^  tired  of  sum- 
mer:' but  there  is  something 
soothing  and  pleasmg  about 
the  autumn  days.  There  is  a 
great  clearness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere sometimes:  sometimes  a 
subdued,  grey  light  is  diffused 
eveiywhera  In  the  country,  there 
is  often,  on  these  afternoons,  a  re- 
markable stOlness  in  the  air,  amid 
which  you  can  hear  a  withering 
leaf  rustling  down.  I  will  not 
think  that  the  time  of  bare  branches 
and  brown  grass  is  so  very  near  as 
vet;  Nature  is  indeed  decaying, 
but  now  we  have  decay  only  in  its 
beautiful  stage,  wherem  it  is  pen- 
sive, but  not  sad.  It  is  but  early 
in  October;  and  we,  who  live  in 
the  country  all  through  the  winter, 
please  ouraelves  with  the  belief 
that  October  is  one  of  the  finest 
months  of  the  year,  and  that  we 
have  many  warm,  bright,  still  days 
yet  before  us.  Of  course  we  know 
we  are  practising  upon  ourselves  a 
cheerful,  transparent  delusion ;  even 
as  the  man  of  forty-eight  often  de- 
clares that  about  forty-eight  or 
fifty  is  the  prime  of  life.  liike  to 
remember  that  Mrs.  Hemans  was 
describing  October,  when  she  began 
her  beautiful  poem  on  The  Battle 
ofMorgartmy  by  saying  that  *The 
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wine-month  shone  in  its  golden 
prime :'  and  I  think  that  in  these 
words  the  picture  presented  to  the 
mind  of  an  untravelled  Briton,  is  not 
the  red  grapes  hanging  in  blushing 
profusion,  out  rather  the  brown, 
and  crimson,  and  golden  woods,  in 
the  warm  October  sunshine.  So, 
you  russet  woods  of  autumn,  you 
are  welcome  once  more :  welcome 
with  all  your  peculiar  beauty,  so 
gently  enjoyable  by  all  men  and 
women  who  have  not  used  up  life ; 
and  with  all  your  lessons,  so  unob- 
trusive, so  touching,  that  have  come 
home  to  the  heart  of  human  gene- 
rations for  many  thousands  of 
fears.  Yesterday  was  Sunday  ]  and 
was  preachmg  to  my  simple 
rustics  an  autumn  sermon  from  the 
text  We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf.  As 
I  read  out  the  text,  through  a  half- 
opened  window  near  me,  two  large 
withered  oak-leaves  silently  floated 
into  the  little  church  in  the  view  of 
all  the  congregation.  I  could  not 
but  pause  for  a  minute,  till  they 
should  preach  their  sermon  before 
I  b^an  mine.  How  simply,  how 
unaffectedly,  with  what  natural 
pathos  they  seemed  to  tell  their 
story !  It  seemed  as  if  they  said, 
Ah  you  human  beings,  something 
besides  us  is  fading  :  here  we  are, 
the  things  like  which  you  fade ! 

And  now,  upon  this  evening  a 
little  sobered  by  the  thought  tnat 
this  is  the  fourth  October  which 
has  seen  this  hand  writing  away 
at  an  article  for  the  only  magazine 
for  which  I  ever  wrote,  or  ever  will 
write,  I  sit  down  to  begin  an  essay 
which  is  to  be  written  leisurely,  as 
recreation  and  not  as  work.  I  do 
not  intend  to  finish  this  essay  ex- 
cept just  in  time  for  the  January 
number  of  Ftxiter,  so  I  have  plenty 
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of  time,  and  I  shall  never  have  to 
write  under  pressure.  That  is 
pleasant.  Ana  I  write  under  an- 
other feefing^  more  pleasing  and 
entonraging  still.  I  tiiink  ^at  in 
these  lines  I  am  addressing  manv 
imknown  friends,  who,  though 
knowing  nothing  more  of  me  than 
they  can  learn  from  the  pages  of 
this  ma^azdne,  have  come  gradiMv 
not  to  think  of  me  as  a  stranger.  I 
vrish  here  to  offer  mv  tfaanks  to 
many  whose  letters,  though  they 
were  writin£[  only  to  a  shadow, 
have  spoken  in  so  kindly  a  fashion 
of  the  writer's  slight  oontributionB, 
that  they  have  given  me  much  en- 
joyment in  the  reading,  and  much 
encouragement  to  go  on.  To  all 
my  correspondents,  whether  named 
or  nameiees,  I  now,  m  a  moral  sense, 
extend  a  friend^  hand.  As  to  the 
question  sametunes  put,  who  the 
writer  is,  that  is  of  no  oonsequence. 
Eut  as  to  what  he  is,  I  think,  intel- 
ligent readers  of  hjs  easayB,  you 
will  gradually  and  eaaily  see  that. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  write  lei- 
surely, and  with  a  general  feeling 
of  kindliness  and  satisfaction  wi£ 
everybody ;  but  there  is  a  further 
reason  why  one  should  set  to  work 
at  once.  Ifeel  I  must  write  now, 
before  my  subject  loses 'its  inte- 
rest ;  imd  before  the  multitude  of 
thoughts,  such  as  they  are,  which 
have  been  clustering  roimd  it  since 
it  x)resented  itself  this  afternoon  in 
that  walk  through  l^e  woods,  have 
faded  awaj.  It  is  an  imhappy 
thing,  but  It  is  the  iaot  with  many 
men,  that  if  you  do  not  seize  your 
fancies  when  they  come  to  you, 
and  preserve  them  upon  the  written 
page,  you  lose  them  altogether. 
They  go  away,  «nd  nearer  come 
back.  A  Mttle  while  affo  I  pulled 
out  a  drawer  in  this  table  whereon 
I  write ;  and  I  took  out  of  it  a 
dieet  of  paper,  on  which  there  are 
written  down  various  sabj  ects  for 
essays.  Several  are  marked  with  a 
lar^  cross ;  these  are  the  essays 
which  are  b^ond  the  reach  of  fate : 
they  are  written  and  printed. 
Several  others  kttve  no  cross ;  these 
are  the  subjects  of  eoBsm  which 
are  yet  to  be  written.  But  upon 
four  of  those  sul^ects  I  kK)k  at 
onee  with  interest  and  sonow.    I 


remember  when  I  wrote  down  their 
names,  what  a  vast  amount,  as  I 
fancied^  I  had  to  say  about  them : 
and  all  eKperienoe  failed  to  make 
me  feel  tSiat  xmless  those  tiioughts 
were  seized  and  chronicled  at  once, 
they  would  go  away  and  never 
come  back  again.  How  rich  the 
subjects  appeared  to  me,  I  well  re- 
member! !N^ow  they  are  lifeless, 
stupid  things,  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  anythiqg.  ^  Before, 
they  were  like  a  hive,  buzring  with 
millioDB  of  bees.  Now  they  are 
like  the  empty  hive,  when  the  life 
and  stir  and  bustie  of  the  bees  are 
gone.  O  friendly  reader,  what  a 
loss  it  was  to  you,  that  the  writer 
did  not  at  onoe  sit  down  and  sketch 
out  his  essays,  Goneernmg  Tkmffs 
Sloidy  Learnt;  and  Conoeming 
Growmg  Old/  And  two  other 
subjeotB  of  even  greater  value  were, 
Coneemina  ike  Practiced  Mfeot  cf 
Illogical  Jimons,  and  Ah  Astknate 
iff  the  ProcUcal  In/kience  cf  Fcdse 
Atsations.  How  the  hive  was  buzz- 
ing w^en  these  titles  were  written 
down :  but  now  I  reallv  hardly  re- 
member anything  of  what  I  meant 
to  say,  and  what  I  remember  ap- 
pears wretched  8tu£  The  effer- 
vesoence  has  gone  from  the  cham- 
pagne ;  it  is  flat  and  dead.  Still, 
it  is  possible  that  these  subjects 
may  recover  their  interest ;  ana  the 
author  hereby  gives  notice  that  he 
reserves  the  ri^t  of  producing  an 
essay  upon  eacn  of  them.  Let  no 
one  else  infringe  his  vested  daims. 
Thefe  is  one  respect  in  which  I 
have  often  thought  that  there  is  a 
curious  absence  of  analofiy  between 
the  moral  and  the  material  worids. 
You  are  in  a  great  ezcit^nent 
about  something  or  other ;  you  are 
inunensely  interested  in  reaching 
some  aim ;  you  are  extremely  angry 
and  ferocious  at  some  piece  of  con- 
duct ;  let  us  suppose.  Well,  the 
result  is  that  you  cannot  take  a 
sound,  clescr,  temperate  view  of  the 
direuinstancee ;  you  cannot  see  the 
case  rig^itly ;  you  actually  do  see  it 
veiy  wioimy.  You  wait  till  a  week 
or  a  monw  pames ;  till  some  dis- 
tance, in  short,  intervenes  between 
you  and  Idie  matter ;  and  then  your 
excitement,  your  fever,  your  wrath, 
hvre  gene  down,  aa  the  matter  has 
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lost  its  freshness;  and  now  you 
see  the  case  cahnjy,  yon  see  it  veiy 
differently  indeed  m»n  the  faahicm 
in  which  yon  saw  it  first ;  yon  con- 
clude that  now  you  see  it  lightly^ 
One  can  think  traiperately  now  of 
the  atrocities  of  the  mutmeeTs  in 
India.  It  does  not  now  quicken 
TOUT  pulse  to  think  of  ^em.  Ton 
have  not  now  the  buniing  desore 
you  once  f elt>  to  take  a  Sepoy  by 
the  throat  and  cut  him  to  pieces 
with  a  cst-of-nine-tails.  The  com- 
mon consent  of  mankind  has  de- 
cided that  you  have  now  attained 
the  right  view.  I  ask,  is  it  certain 
that  in  all  cases  the  second  thought 
is  the  best; — ^is  ther^A^though^as 
wella8thecaZm«8^thouiriLt?  Would 
it  be  just  to  say  (whicn  would  be 
the  material  analogy)  that  you  have 
tiie  best  view  of  some  great  rocky 
island  when  you  have  sailed  away 
from  it  till  it  has  turned  to  a  blue 
doud  on  the  horizon  :  rather  thaa 
when  its  granite  and  heather  are 
full  in  view,  close  at  hand  )  I  am 
not  sure  that  in  eveary  case  the 
calmer  thought  is  the  right  thou^ty 
the  distant  view  the  right  view. 
You  have  come  to  thmk  indif *- 
ferently  of  the  personal  iiuury,  of 
the  act  of  foul  crudtyand  false- 
hood, which  once  roused  you  to 
flaming  indignation.  Are  yoa 
thinking  rightly  too?  or  has  not 
just  such  an  illusion  been  practised 
upon  your  mental  view,  as  is  pla^p-ed 
upon  your  bodily  eye  when  loolong 
over  ten  miles  of  sea  upnon  Sti^ ) 
You  do  not  see  the  basaltic  columns 
now ;  but  that  is  because  you  see 
wrongly.  You  do  not  bmn  at  the 
remembrance  of  the  wicked  He,  the 
crafty  misrepresentation,  the  cruel 
blow;  but  peihape  you  ought  to 
do  sa  And  now  (to  speak  of  less 
grave  matters)  when  all  I  had  to 
say  about  Growmg  Old  seems  very 
poor,  do  I  see  it  rightly )  Do  I  see 
it  as  my  reader  would  always  have 
seen  it  ?  Or  has  it  faded  into  false- 
hood, as  well  as  into  distance  and 
dimness  ?  When  I  look  back,  and 
aee  my  thoughts  as  tradi,  is  it  be- 
cause they  are  trash  and  no  better? 
When  I  look  back,  and  see  Ailsa  as 
a  cloud,  is  it  because  it  w  a  doud 
and  nothing  more?  or  is  it^  as  I 
have  already  suggested^  that  in  one 


respect  the  analogy  between  the 
moral  and  the  material  fails  1 

I  am  going  to  write  Concerning 
Jl}i9appcmt7nenl  and  Success,  In 
the  days  when  I  studied  meta- 
physics, I  ^ould  have  objected  to 
that  title,  inasmuch  as  the  antithe- 
sis is  imperfect  between  the  two 
things  named  in  it.  Disappovnt- 
meent  and  Sityps-  are  not  properly 
antithetic;  FaUwre  and  Success 
are;  Disappointment  is  the  feeling 
caused  by  failure,  and  caused  also 
hy  other  things  besides  failure. 
Failure  is  the  thing;  disappoint- 


ment is  the  feeling  caused  by  the 

thinfii 
and   not   the   feeling.    But   such 


thing ;  while  success  is  the  thin^ 


minute  points  apart,  the  title  I  have 
dhosen  brings  out  best  the  subject 
iJ>out  which  I  wish  to  write.  And 
a  ver^  wide  subject  it  is;  and  one 
of  universal  interest. 

I  suppose  that  no  one  will  dis- 
pute the  fact  that  in  this  world 
there  are  such  things  as  disappoint- 
mjBot  and  success.  I  do  not  meui 
merdy  that  each  man's  lot  has  ita 
share  of  both;  I  mean  that  there 
are  some  men  whose  life  on  the 
whole  is  a  failure,  and  that  there 
sect  others  whoee  life  on  the  whole 
is  a  success.  You  and  I,  mv 
reader,  know  better  than  to  think 
that  life  is  a  lottery ;  but  those 
who  think  it  &  lott^,  must  see 
tiiat  t^ere  are  human  beings  who 
draw  the  prizes,  and  others  who 
draw  the  blanks.  I  believe  in  luck, 
wad  iU  lucky  as  facts  ;  of  course  I 
do  not  believe  the  theory  upon 
which  common  consent  builda 
these  facts.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
sudi  Idling  as  diance ;  this  world 
ia  driven  with  far  too  tight  a  rein 
to  peimit  of  anything  whatsoever 
Mling  out  in  a  way  properly  for* 
tnitoos.  But  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  there  are  persons  with 
whom  everything  goes  well,  and 
other  persons  with  whom  every- 
thing goes  ill.  Th«*e  are  people 
who  invariably  win  at  what  are 
called  games  of  chance.  There  are 
people  who  invariably  lose.  You 
remember  when  ^dney  Smith  lay 
on  his  death-bed,  how  he  suddenly 
startled  the  watchers  by  it,  by 
breaking  a  long  silence  with  a  sen- 
tence from  one  of  his  sermons,  re- 
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peated  in  a  deep,^  solemn  voice, 
8tnu3JB;e  from  the  dying  man.  His 
life  had  been  saccessfol  at  last : 
but  success  had  come  late;  ana 
how  mudi  of  disappointment  he 
had  known  !  And  though  he  had 
tried  to  bear  up  cheerily  under  his 
early  cares,  they  had  sunk  in  deep. 
*  We  speak  of  fife  as  a  journey,*  he 
said,  Mbut  how  differently  is  that 
'  journey  performed!  Some  are 
Dome  along  their  path  in  luxury 
and  ease ;  while  some  must  walk 
it  with  naked  feet,  mangled  and 
bleeding.' 

Who  IS  there  that  does  not  some- 
times, on  a  quiet  evening^  even  be- 
fore he  has  attained  to  nuddle  ase, 
sit  down  and  look  back  upon  his 
college  days,  and  his  college 
friends;  and  think  sadly  of  the 
failures,  the  disappointments,  the 
broken  hearts,  wnich  have  been 
among  those  who  all  started  fair 
and  promised  well?  How  very 
much  has  after  Ufe  changed  the 
estimates  which  we  formed  m  those 
days,  of  the  intellectual  mark  and 
probable  fate  of  one's  friends  and 
acquaintances!  ^  You  remember 
the  dense,  stolid  dunces  of  that 
time :  you  remember  the  men  who 
sat  next  you  in  the  lecture-room, 
and  never  answered  rightly  a  ques- 
tion that  was  jmt  to  them :  you 
remember  how  vou  used  to  wonder 
if  they  would  always  be  the  dunces 
they  were  then.  Well,  I  never 
knew  a  man  who  was  adimceat 
twenty,  to  prove  what  might  be 
called  a  brilliant  or  even  a  clever 
man  in  after  life ;  but  we  have  all 
known  such  do  wonderfully  de- 
cently. You  did  not  expect  much 
of  them,  vou  see.  You  did  not 
try  them  oy  an  exacting  standard. 
If  a  monkey  were  to  write  his 
name,  you  would  be  so  much  sur- 
prised at  seeing  him  do  it  at  all.  that 
you  would  never  think  of-  oeing 
surprised  that  he  did  not  do  it  very 
well  So.  if  a  man  you  knew  as  a 
remarkably  stupid  fellow  preaches 
a  decent  sermon,  you  hardly  think 
of  remarking  that  it  is  very  com- 
monplace and  dull,  you  are  so  much 
pleased  and  surprised  to  find  that 
the  man  can  preach  at  alL  And 
then,  the  dunces  of  college  days 
are  often  sensible,  though  slow: 


and  in  this  World,  plain  plodding 
common  sense  is  very  likely  in  the 
long  run  to  beat  erratic  brilliancy. 
The  tortoise  passes  the  hare.  I 
owe  an  i^logy  to  Lord  Campbell 
for  even  nuTning  him  in  connexion 
with  the  name  of  dunce:  for  as- 
suredly in  shrewd,  massive  sense, 
no  juclge  ever  surpassed  him.  But 
I  may  i^jrlv  point  to  his  career  of 
xmexampled  success  as  an  instance 
which  proves  my  principle.  See 
how  that  man  of  parts  which  are 
sound  and  solid,  but  not  brilliant 
or  showy,  has  won  the  Derby  and 
the  St  Leger  of  the  law ;  has  filled 
with  high  credit  the  places  of  Chief 
Justice  of  England  and  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. And  contrast  his  eminently 
successful  and  useful  course  with 
that  of  the  fitful  meteor,  Lord 
Brougham.  What  a  great,  dazzling 
{^nius  Brougham  unquestionably 
is;  yet  his  greatest  admirer  must 
admit  that  his  life  has  been  a 
brilliant  failure.  But  while  you, 
tiiou^tful  reader,  in  such  a  retro- 
spect as  I  have  been  supposing, 
sometimes  wonder  at  the  decent 
and  reasonable  success  of  the 
dunce,  do  you  not  often  lament 
over  the  fashion  in  which  those 
who  promised  well,  and  even  bril- 
liantly, have  disappointed  the  hopes 
entertained  of  them  ?  What  mise- 
rable failures  such  have  not  un- 
frequently  made !  And  not  always 
through  bad  conduct  either:  not 
always,  though  sometimes,  by  tak- 
ing to  vicious  courses ;  but  rather 
by  a  certain  want  of  tact  and 
sense,  or  even  by  just  somehow 
inifLqing  the  favourable  tide.  You 
have  got  a  fair  living  and  a  fair 
standing  in  the  Church ;  you  have 
held  them  for  eij^ht  or  ten  years ; 
when  some  evening  as  vou  are  sit- 
ting in  jowc  study  or  playing  with 
your  children,  a  servant  tells  you, 
doubtfully,  that  a  man  is  waiting 
to  see  you.  A  poor,  thin,  shabbily- 
dressed  fellow  comes  in,  and  m 
faltering  tones  beffs  for  the  loan  of 
five  shulings.  An,  with  what  a 
start  you  recognise  him  1  It  is  the 
clever  f  dlow  whom  you  hardly  beat 
at  college,  who  was  always  so  lively 
and  merry,  who  sang  so  nicely,  and 
was  so  much  asked  out  into  society. 
You    had  lost  sight  of   him  for 
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several  years ;  and  now  here  he  is, 
shabby,  dirty,  smelling  of  whisky, 
with  bloated  face  and  trembling 
hand :  alas,  alas,  mined !  Oh,  do 
not  give  him  up.  Perhai)s  you  can 
do  something  for  him.  Little  kind- 
ness he  has  known  for  very  long. 
Give  him  the  five  shillings  by  all 
means  ;  but  next  morning  see  you 
go  out,  and  try  what  may  be  done 
to  lift  him  out  of  the  slouch  of 
despond,  and  to  give  him  a  cnance 
for  better  days !  I  know  that  it 
may  be  all  in  vain  ;  and  that  after 
years  gradually  darkening  down 
you  may  some  day,  as  you  pass  the 

Solice-office,  find  a  crowd  at  the 
oor,  and  learn  that  they  have  ^ot 
the  corpse  of  the  poor  suicide 
within.  And  even  when  the  failure 
is  not  so  utter  as  this,  you  find,  now 
and  then,  as  life  goes  onward,  that 
this  and  that  old  acquaintance  has, 
you  cannot  say  how,  stepped  out 
of  the  track,  and  is  stranded.  He 
went  into  the  Church:  he  is  no 
worse  preacher  or  scholar  than 
many  tnat  succeed  ;  but  somehow 
he  never  gets  a  living.  You  some- 
times meet  him  in  the  street,  thread- 
bare and  soured :  he  probably 
passes  you  without  recognising 
you.  O  reader,  to  whom  God  has 
sent  moderate  success,  always  be 
chivalrously  kind  and  considerate 
to  such  a  disappointed  man ! 

I  have  heard  of  an  eminent  man 
who,  when  well  advanced  in  years, 
was  able  to  say  that  through  all 
his  life  he  had  never  set  his  mind 
on  anything  which  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  attaining.  Great  and  little 
aims  alike,  he  never  had  known 
what  it  was  to  f  aiL  What  a  curious 
state  of  feeling  it  would  be  to  most 
men  to  know  themselves  able  to 
assert  so  much  !  Think  of  a  mind 
in  which  disappointment  is  a  thing 
unknown !  I  tnink  that  one  would 
be  oppressed  by  a  vague  sense  of 
fear  m  regarding  one*s  self  as 
treated  by  oovidence  in  a  fashion 
so  different  from  the  vast  majority 
of  the  race.  It  cannot  be  oenied 
that  there  are  men  in  this  world  in 
whose  lot  failure  seems  to  be  the 
rule.  Everything  to  which  they 
put  their  hand  breaks  down  or  ^oes 
amiss.     But  most  human  bemgs 


can  testify  that  their  lot,  like  their 
abilities,  their  stature,  is  a  sort  of 
middling  thing.  There  is  about  it 
an  equable  sobriety,  a  sort  of 
average  endurableness.  Somethings 
go  well:  some  things  go  iD. 
There  is  a  modicum  of  disappoint- 
ment :  there  is  a  modicum  of  sucr 
cess.  But  so  much  of  disappoint- 
ment comes  to  the  lot  of  almost 
all,  that  there  is  no  object  in  nature 
at  which  we  all  look  with  so  much 
interest  as  the  invariably  lucky 
man — ^the  man  whom  all  this  sys- 
tem of  things  appears  to  favour. 
You  knew  such  a  one  at  school: 
you  knew  him  at  college:  you 
knew  him  at  the  bar,  in  theChiirch, 
in  medicine,  in  politics,  in  society. 
Somehow  ne  pushes  his  way : 
things  turn  up  just  at  the  right 
time  for  him :  great  people  take  a 
fancy  to  him :  the  newspapers  cry 
him  up.  Let  us  hope  that  you  do 
not  look  at  him  with  any  feelings 
of  envy  or  bitterness  ;  but  you 
cannot  help  looking  at  him  with 
great  interest,  he  is  so  like  yourself, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  very  un- 
like you.  Philosophers  tell  us  that 
real  happmess  is  very  equally  dis- 
tributed ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  external 
difference  between  the  man  who 
lives  in  a  grand  house,  with  every 
appliance  df  elegance  and  luxury, 
with  plump  servants,  fine  horses, 
many  carriages,  and  the  poor  strug- 
gling gentleman,  perhaps  a  married 
curate,  whose  dwelling  is  bare, 
whose  dress  is  poor,  whose  fare  is 
scanty,  whose  wife  is  careworn, 
whose  children  are  ill-fed,  shabbily 
dressed,  and  scantily  educated.  It 
is  conceivable  that  fanciful  wants, 
slights,  and  failures,  may  cause  the 
rich  man  as  much  and  as  real  suf- 
fering as  substantial  wants  and 
failures  cause  the  poor;  but  the 
world  at  large  will  recognise  the 
rich  man's  lot  as  one  of  success, 
and  the  poor  man's  as  one  of 
failure. 

This  is  a  world  of  competition. 
It  is  a  world  full  of  tMngs  that 
many  people  wish  to  get,  and  that 
all  cannot  get  at  once ;  and  to  say^ 
this  is  mudi  as  to  say  that  this  is 
a  world  of  failures  and  disappoint- 
ments. All  things  desirable,  by  their 
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very  existeoice  imply  the  disap* 
pointment  of  scnne.  Wheo  you, 
my  reader,  heing  no  longer  young, 
look  with  a  philoaophic  eye  at  some 
pretiy  girl  entering  a  drawing-room, 
you  cannot  but  reflect,  as  you  sur- 
vey the  pleasing  picture,  and  more 
especially  when  you  think  of  the 
twenty  thousand  pounds — Ah!  my 
ffentle  young  friend,  you  will  some 
day  make  one  heart  very  jolly,  but 
a  great  manv  more  extremdy  en* 
▼ious,  wrathful,  and  disappointed. 
So  with  all  other  desirable  things ; 
so  with  a  large  living  in  the  Church ; 
so  with  any  place  of  dignity;  so 
with  a  seat  on  the  bench ;  so  with 
a  bishopric  ;  so  with  the  woolsack ; 
so  with  the  towers  of  Lambeth.  So 
with  smaller  matters;  so  with  a 
good  business  in  the  greengrocery 
line ;  so  with  a  well  paying  milk- 
walk;  so  with  a  derk^  situation  of 
eighty  pounds  a  year ;  so  with  an 
errand  boy's  place  at  three  shillings 
a  week,  which  thirty  candidates 
want,  and  only  one  can  get.  Alaa 
for  our  f tdlen  race  I  Is  it  not  part, 
at  least,  of  some  men's  pleasure  in 
gaining  some  object  whicn  has  been 
generally  sought  for,  to  think  of  the 
mcvtification  of  the  poor  fellows 
that  failed? 

Disappointment,  in  short,  may 
come  and  must  come  wherever  man 
can  set  his  wishes  and  his  hopes. 
The  only  way  not  to  be  disap- 
pointed when  a  thing  turns  out 
against  you,  is  not  to  have  really 
cared  how  the  thing  went.  It  is 
not  a  truism  to  remark  that  this  is 
impossible  if  you  did  care.  Of 
course  you  are  not  disappointed  at 
failing  of  attaining  an  end  which 
you  Old  not  care  whether  you  at- 
tained or  not ;  but  men  seek  very 
few  such  ends.  If  a  man  has 
worked  day  and  night  for  six  weeks 
in  canvassing  his  county,  and 
then,  havinff  been  i^ominiously 
beaten,  on  tne  following  day  tells 
you  he  is  not  in  the  leastdegree  dis- 
appointed, he  might  just  as  truly 
assure  you,  if  you  met.  him  walk- 
ing up  streaming  with  water  from 
a  river  into  which  he  had  just 
fallen,  that  he  is  not  the  least  wet. 
No  doubt  there  is  an  ekstidty  in 
the  healthy  mind  which  very  soon 
tides  it  over  even  a  severe  disap- 


pointment j  and  no  doubt  the 
grapes  which  are  unattainable  do 
sometunee  in  actual  fact  turn  sour. 
But  let  no  man  tell  us  that  he  has 
not  known  the  bitterness  of  disap- 
pointment for  at  least  a  brief  space, 
if  he  have  ever  from  his  birth  ^ed 
to  get  anything,  great  or  fflnall,  and 
yet  not  got  it  failure  is  indeed  a 
thinff  of  all  degrees,  from  the  most 
fanciful  to  the  most  weighty :  dis- 
appointment is  a  thin^  of  all  de- 
grees, from  the  transient  feeling 
that  worries  for  a  minute,  to  the 
great  crushing  blow  that  breaks 
the  mind's  spring  for  ever.  Failure 
is  a  fact  which  reaches  from  the 
poor  tramp  who  lies  down  by  the 
wayside  to  die.  up  to  the  man  who 
is  only  made  Cni^  Justice  when  he 
wanted  the  Qiancellorship,  or  who 
dies  Bishop  of  London  when  he 
had  set  his  iieart  upon  being  Arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury ;  or  to  ike 
prime  minister,  unrivalled  in  elo* 
quence^  in  innuenoe,  in  geniiuu 
with  his  fair  domains  and  his  proua 
descent,  but  whose  horse  is  beaten 
after  being  first  favourite  for  the 
Derby.  Who  shall  say  that  either 
disappointed  man  felt  less  bitter- 
ness and  weariness  of  heart  than 
the  other  ?  Each  was  no  more  than 
disappointed ;  and  the  keenness 
of  disappointment  bears  no  propoi> 
tion  to  tne  reality  or  the  value  of  the 
object  whose  loss  caused  it.  And 
what  endless  crowds  of  human 
beings,  children  and  old  men. 
nobks  and  snobs,  rich  men  ana 
poor,  know  the  bitt^nesss  of  dis- 
appointment from  da^  to  day.  It 
begins  from  the  child  shedding 
many  tears  when  the  toy  bou^t 
with  the  long-hoarded  pence  is 
broken  the  mat  day  it  comes 
home;  it  goes  on  to  the  duke 
expecting  the  Garter,  who  sees  in 
the  newspaper  at  breakfast  that 
the  yards  of  blue  ribbon  have  been 
given  to  another.  What  a  hard 
time  his  servants  have  that  day. 
How  loudly  he  roars  at  them,  how 
willingly  would  he  kick  tnem ! 
Little  recks  he  that  forenoon 
of  his  magnificent  castle  and  his 
aneestral  woods.  It  may' here  be 
mentioned  that  a  veiy  pleasing  op- 
portunity is  afforded  to  malignant 
people  for  mortifyii]^  a  dever,  am* 
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bitious  man,  when  any  office  is 
yacant  to  wmck  it  is  known  lie 
Mpirea  A  pudge  of  the  Queen's 
Sench  has  died :  you,  Mr.  Verjuice, 
know  how  Mr.  Swetter,  Q.C.,  has 
been  rising  at  the  bar ;  you  know 
how  well  ne  deserves  the  ermine. 
Well,  walk  down  to  his  chambers  : 

go  in  and  sit  down;  nev^  mina 
ow  busy  he  is — ycur  time  is  of  no 
Talue— -and  talk  of  many  different 
men  as  extremely  suitable  for  the 
vacant  seat  on  the  bench,  but  never 
in  the  remotest  manner  hint  at  the 
claims  of  Swetter  himself.  I  have 
often  seen  the  like  done.  And  you, 
Mr.  Verjuice,  may  conclude  almost 
with  certainty  that  in  doin^  all  this 
irou  are  vexing  and  mortifymg  a  de- 
serving man.  And  such  a  ocmsid&- 
ration  will  no  doubt  be  compensa- 
tion sufficient  to  your  amiable 
nature  for  the  fact  that  every 
generous  muscular  Chiistian  would 
nke  to  take  you  by  the  neok,  and 
swing  your  sneaking  carcase  out  of 
the  window. 

Even  a  slight  disappointment, 
speedily  to  be  repaired,  has  in  it 
somethmg  that  jars  painfully  the 
mechanism  of  the  mmd  Tou  go 
to  the  train,  expecting  a  friend, 
certainly.  He  does  not  coma  Now 
thiB  worries  you,  even  though  you 
receive  at  the  station  a  telegraphic 
message  that  he  will  be  by  the  train 
which  follows  in  two  hours.  Your 
magazine  fails  to  come  by  post  on 
the  last  day  of  the  month;  you 
have  a  dulL  vague  sense  of  some- 
thing wanting  for  an  hour  or  two, 
even  thou^  you  are  sure  that  you 
wiU  have  it  next  mominff.  And 
indeed  a  very  large  share  of  the  dis- 
appointments of  civilized  life  are 
associated  wilii  the  post-office.  I  do 
not  suppose  tne  extreme  case  of  the 
poor  fellow  who  caUs  at  the  office 
expecting  a  letter  containing  the 
money  without  which  he  cannot 
see  how  he  is  to  get  throu^ 
the  day ;  nor  of  the  man  who  finds 
no  letter  on  the  day  when  he  ex- 

Seets  to  hear  how  it  fares  with  a 
ear  relative  who  is  desperately 
aick.  I  am  thinking  merely  of  the 
lesser  disappointments  which  oom- 
monly  attend  post-time :  the  Timu 
not  coming  wnen  you  were  count- 
ing with  more  than  ordinary  cer^ 


tainty  on  its  appearing;  the  letter 
of  no  great  consec^uence,  which  yet 
you  would  have  liked  to  have  had. 
A  certain  blankness— «  feeling  dif- 
ficult to  define — attends  even  the 
slightest  disappointment;  and  the 
effect  of  a  great  one  is  very  stunning 
and  embittering  indeed.  You  re- 
member how  the  nobleman  in  Ten 
ThtmMnd  a  Year,  who  had  been 
refused  a  seat  in  tne  Cabinet,  sym- 
pathized with  poor  Titmouse's  ex- 
clamation when,  looking  at  the 
manifestations  ot  tay  life  in  Hyde- 
park,  and  feeling  nis  own  absolute 
exclusion  from  it.  he  consigned 
everytddng  to  peroition.  All  the 
ballads  of  Professor  Aytoun  and 
Mr.  Theodore  Martin  are  admirable, 
but  there  m  none  which  strikes  me 
as  more  so  thui  the  brilliant  imita^ 
tion  of  LoMLtu  HaiL  And  how 
true  to  nature  tne  state  of  mind  as* 
cribed  to  the  vulvar  snob  whoisthe 
hero  of  the  ballad,  who,  bethinking 
himself  of  his  ^eat  disappointment 
when  his  couam  manied  somebody 
dse,  bestowed  his  extremest  objur- 
gations upon  all  who  had  abetted  the 
hateful  result,  and  then  summed 
up  thus  comprehensively : — 
Cursed  be  the  foul  apprentioe^  who  his 

loathsome  fees  did  earn ; 
Ciuned  be  the  derfc  and  parson ;  ouisbd 

BS  THS  WBOU  OOMOBiUI  I 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  as  a 
fact  to  which  experience  will  tes- 
tify, that  such  disappointments  as 
that  at  the  railway  station  and  the 
post-office  are  most  likely  to  come 
when  you  are  ooimting  with  abso- 
lute certainty  upon  things  happen- 
ing as  you  wish ;  when  not  a  mia- 
givinff  Las  entered  your  mind  as  to 
your  Mend's  arriving  or  your  letter 
coming:  A  little  latent  fear  in  your 
soul  that  you  may  possibly  be  dis- 
appointed, seems  to  have  a  certain 
power  to  fend  off  disappointment, 
on  the  same  principle  on  which 
taking  out  an  umbrella  is  found  to 
prevent  rain.  What  you  are  pre- 
pared for  rarely  happens  The  pre- 
cise thing  vou  expected  comes  not 
once  in  a  tnousand  times.  A  con- 
fused state  of  mind  results  from 
long  experience  of  such  cases.  Your 
real  feeling  often  is  :  8uch  a  thing 
seems  quite  sure  to  happen ;  I  may 
say  I  es^ect  it  to  happen ;  and  yet 
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I  don't  expect  it,  because  I  do :  for 
experience  has  taught  me  that  the 

frecise  thing  whidi  I  earpect.  which 
think  most  likely,  nardly  ever 
comes.  I  am  not  prepared  to  side 
with  a  thoughtless  world,  which  is 
ready  to  laugh  at  the  confused 
statement  of  the  Inshman  who  had 
killed  his  pig.  It  is  not  a  bull ;  it 
is  a  fifreat  psychological  fact  that  is 
involyed  m  his  seemingly  contra- 
dictory declaration — ^*It  did  not 
weigh  as  much  as  I  expected,  and  I 
never  thought  it  ^kndd  T 

When  young  ladies  tell  us  that 
such  and  such  a  person '  has  met 
with  a  disappointment,'  we  all  un- 
derstand what  is  meant  The 
phrase,  though  it  is  conyentionallv 
mteUigible  enough,  involves  a  fal- 
lacy: it  seems  to  teach  that  the 
disappointment  of  the  youthful 
heart  in  the  matter  of  that  which 
in  its  day  is  no  doubt  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  affections,  is  by 
emphasis  the  greatest  disappoint- 
ment which  a  human  being  can 
ever  know.  Of  course  that  is  an 
entire  mistake.  People  get  over 
^uxt  disappointment :  not  but  what 
it  may  leave  its  trace,  and  possibly 
colour  the  whole  of  remaining  life ; 
sometimes  resulting  in  an  unlovely 
bitterness  and  hardness  of  nature ; 
sometimes  prolonging  even  into  age 
a  lingering  thread  ot  old  romance, 
and  keei)ing  a  kindly  comer  in  a 
heart  which  worldly  cares  have  in 
great  measure  deadened.  But  the 
disappointment  which  has  its  seat 
in  the  affections  is  outgrown  as  the 
affections  themselves  are  out^wn, 
as  the  season  of  their  predonunance 
passes  away;  and  the  disappoint- 
ment which  sinks  the  deepest  and 
lasts  the  longest  of  all  the  disap- 
pointments which  are  fanciful 
rather  than  material,  is  that  which 
reaches  a  man  through  his  ambition 
and  his  self-love, — ^principles  in  his 
nature  which  outlast  thelievday  of 
the  heart's  supremacy,  and  which 
endure  to  man  s  latest  years.  The 
bitter  and  the  enduring  disappoint- 
ment to  most  human  beings  is  that 
which  makes  them  feel,  in  one  way 
or  other,  that  they  are  less  wise, 
clever,  popular,  graceful,  accom- 
pHshedy  tall,  active,  and  in  short 


fine,  than  they  had  fancied  them- 
selves to  be.  But  it  is  only  to  a 
limited  portion  of  human  kind  that 
such  words  as  disappointment  and 
success  are  mainly  suggestive  of 
gratified  or  disappointed  ambition, 
of  happy  or  blijghted  affection ;  to 
the  great  majority  they  are  sugges- 
tive rather  of  success  or  non-success 
in  earning  bread  and  cheese,  in 
finding  mon^  to  pay  the  rent,  in 

fenerally  making  the  ends  meet, 
''ou  are  very  young,  my  reader, 
and  little  versed  in  the  practical 
afiOeurs  of  ordinary  life,  if  you  do 
not  know  that  sudi  prosaic  matters 
make  to  most  men  tne  great  aim  of 
their  being  here,  so  far  as  that  aim 
is  bounded  by  tnis  world's  horizon. 
The  poor  cabman  is  successful  or  is 
disappointed  according  as  he  sees, 
while  the  hours  of  the  day  are 
X)assing  over,  that  he  is  making  up 
or  not  making  up  the  shillings  he 
must  hand  over  to  his  master  at 
night,  before  he  has  a  pennv  to  get 
food  for  his  wife  and  children. 
The  little  tradesman  is  successful 
or  the  reverse,  according  as  he  sees 
or  does  not  see  from  week  to  week 
such  a  small  accumulation  of  petty 
profits  as  may  pay  his  landlora,  and 
leave  a  little  margin  by  help  of 
which  he  and  his  family  may 
struggle  on.  And  many  an  edu- 
catecTman  knows  the  analogous 
feelings.  The  poor  barrister,  as  he 
waits  for  the  briefs  which  come  in 
so  slowly — ^the  young  doctor,  hoping 
for  patients-— understand  them  alL 
Oh  what  slight,  fanciful  things^  to 
such  men,  appear  such  disappomt- 
ments  as  that  of  the  wealthy  pro- 
prietor who  fails  to  carry  his 
county,  or  the  rich  mayor  or  pro- 
vost who  fails  of  beiz^  knighted  1 

There  is  an  extraordinary  arbitra- 
riness about  the  way  in  wmch  great 
success  is  allotted  in  this  world. 
Who  shall  say  that  in  one  case  out 
of  everjr  two,  relative  success  is  in 
proportion  to  relative  merit?  Nor 
need  this  be  said  in  anything  of  a 
grumbling  or  captious  spirit.  It  is 
but  repeating  what  a  very  wise 
man  said  long  ago,  that  '  the  race 
is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong.'  I  suppose  no 
one  will  say  that  the  bisnops  are 
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the  greatest  men  in  the  Church  of 
England,  or  that  every  chief  justice 
is  a  greater  man  than  every  puisne 
judge.  Success  is  especially  arbi- 
trary in  cases  where  it  goes  by  pure 
patronage :  in  many  such  cases  the 
patron  would  smile  at  your  weak- 
ness if  you  fancied  that  the  desire 
to  find  the  best  man  ever  entered 
his  head.  In  the  matter  of  the 
bench  and  bar,  where  tangible 
duties  are  to  be  performed,  a  patron 
is  compelled  to  a  certain  amount  of 
decency;  for,  though  he  may  not 

Eretend  to  seek  for  the  fittest  man, 
e  must  at  least  profess  to  have 
sought  a  fit  man.  No  prime  minis- 
ter dare  appoint  a  blockhead  a 
i'udee,  without  at  least  denying 
oudly  that  he  is  a  blockhead.  But 
the  arbitrariness  of  success  is  fre- 
quently the  result  of  causes  quite 
apart  from  any  arbitrariness  in  the 
intention  of  the  human  disposer  of 
success ;  a  Higher  Hand  seems  to 
come  in  here.  The  tide  of  events 
settles  the  matter :  the  arbitrariness 
is  in  the  way  in  which  the  tide  of 
events  sets.  Think  of  that  great 
lawyer  and  great  man,  Sir  Samuel 
Bomilly.  Tnrough  years  of  his 
practice  at  the  bar,  he  himself,  and 
all  who  knew  him,  looked  to  the 
woolsack  as  his  certun  destination. 
You  remember  the  many  entries 
in  his  diary  bearing  upon  the 
matter;  and  I  suppose  the  opinion 
of  the  most  competent  was  ciear  as 
to  his  unrivalled  fitness  for  the 
post.  Yet  all  ended  in  nothing. 
The  race  was  not  to  the  swift.  The 
first  favourite  was  beaten,  and 
more  than  one  outsider  has  carried 
off  the  prize  for  which  he  strove  in 
vain.  Did  any  mortal  ever  dream, 
during  his  days  of  mediocrity  at 
the  bar,  or  his  time  of  respectability 
as  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  that 
Sir  R  M.  Bolfe  was  the  future 
Chancellor  9  Probably  there  is  no 
sphere  in  which  there  is  more  of 
disappointment  and  heartburning 
than  the  army.  It  must  be 
supremely  mortifying  to  a  grey- 
headed veteran,  wno  has  served  his 
country  for  forty  years,  to  find  a 
beardless  Quardsman  put  over 
his  head  into  the  command  of 
his  regiment,  and  to  see  honours 
and  emoluments   showered   upon 


that  fair-weather  colonel.  And  I 
should  judge  that  the  despatch 
written  oy  a  general  after  an  im- 
portant battle  must  be  a  source  of 
sad  disappointment  to  many  who 
fancied  tnat  their  names  might 
well  be  mentioned  there.  But  after 
alL  I  do  not  know  but  that  it  tends 
to  lessen  disappointment,  that  suc- 
cess should  be  regarded  as  going 
less  by  merit  than  by  influence  or 
good  luck.  The  disappointed  man 
can  always  soothe  himself  with  the 
fancy  that  he  deserved  to  succeed. 
It  would  be  a  desperately  mortifying 
thing  to  the  majority  of  mankind, 
if  it  were  distinctly  ascertained  that 
each  man  gets  just  what  he  de- 
serves. The  admitted  fact  that  the 
square  man  is  sometimes  put  in  the 
round  hole,  is  a  cause  of  conside]> 
able  consolation  to  all  disappointed 
men,  and  to  their  parents,  sisters, 
aunts,  and  grandmothers. 

No  stronger  proof  can  be  adduced 
of  the  little  correspondence  that 
oft^i  exists  between  success  and 
merit,  than  the  fact  that  the  self- 
same man,  by  the  exercise  of  the 
self-same  powers,  may  at  one  time 
starve  and  at  another  drive  his 
carriage  and  four.  When  poor 
Edmund  Kean  was  acting  in  bams 
to  country  bumpkins,  and  barely 
fincUng  bread  for  nis  wife  and  child, 
he  was  just  as  great  a  genius  as 
when  he  was  crowding  Drury  Lane. 
When  Brougham  .presided  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  was  not  a  bit 
better  or  greater  than  when  he 
had  hung  about  in  the  Parliament 
House  at  Edinburgh,  a  briefless 
and  suspected  junior  barrister. 
When  all  London  crowded  to  see 
the  hippopotamus,  he  was  just  the 
animal  t£at  he  was  a  couple  of 
years  later,  when  no  one  took  the 
trouble  of  looking  at  him.  And 
when  Qeoige  Stephenson  died, 
amid  the  applause  and  gratitude  of 
all  the  intelligent  men  in  Britain, 
he  was  the  same  man,  maintaining 
the  same  principle,  as  when  men  of 
science  and  of  law  regarded  as  a 
mischievous  lunatic  the  individual 
who  declared  that  some  day  the 
railroad  would  be  the  king's  high- 
way, and  mail-coaches  would  be 
drawn  by  steam. 

As  to  the  very  highest  prizes  of 
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human  affidis.  it  is,  I  believe,  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands,  that  these 
generally  &dl  to  second-rate  men. 
Civilized  nations  have  found  it  con- 
venient entirely  to  give  up  the  hal- 
lucination that  a  monarch  is  the 
greatest,  wisest^  and  best  man  in 
his  dominions.  Nobo<hr  supposes 
th€^  And  in  the  case  of  hereditary 
dpiasties,  such  an  end  is  not  even 
amied  at.  But  it  is  curious  to  find 
how  with  elective  sovereignties  it 
is  just  the  same  way.  The  great 
statesmen  of  America  have  veiry 
rarely  obtained  to  the  dignity  of 
President  of  the  United  Stales.  Not 
Clays  and  Websters,  but  Polks  and 
Fillmores,  have  had  their  four 
years  of  frowsy  royalty  at  the 
White  House.  And  even  Cardinal 
Wiseman  candidly  tells  us  that  the 
post  which  is  regarded  by  millions 
as  the  highest  which  can  be  hdd 
b^  mortal,  is  aU  but  systematicallv 
given  to  judicious  mediocrity.  A 
sreat  genius  will  never  be  Pope. 
The  coach  must  not  be  trusted  to 
too  dashing  a  charioteer.  Give  us 
the  safe  and  steady  man.  Every- 
body knows  that  the  same  usage 
applies  to  the  Primacv  in  England, 
mshops  must  be  sensible ;  but  arch- 
bishops  are  by  some  regarded  with 
suspicion  if  they  have  ever  com- 
mitted themselves  to  sentiments 
more  startling  than  that  two  and 
two  make  four. 
Let  me  suppose,  my  reader,  that 

fou  have  met  with  f^nat  success : 
mean  success  wmc^  is  verv 
flreat  in  your  own  especial  ficdcL 
The  lists  are  just  put  out,  and  you 
are  senior  wrangler;  or  you  have 
got  the  gold  me(£d  in  some  country 
grammar-school  The  feeling  in 
both  cases  is  the  sam&  In  each 
case  there  combines  with  the  ex- 
ultant emotion,  an  intellectual 
conception  that  you  are  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  human  race;  WelL 
was  not  the  feeling  a  strange  one  ? 
Did  you  not  feel  somewhat  afraid  ? 
It  seemed  too  much. .  Something 
was  sure  to  come,  you  thotCght, 
that  would  take  you  down.  Few 
are  burdened  with  such  a  feeling ; 
but  surely  there  is  something 
alarming  in  great  success.  You 
were  a  barber's  boy :  you  are  made 
a  peer.   Surely  you  must  go  through 


life  with  an  ever-recurring  emo- 
tion of  surprise  at  finding  your- 
self where  you  are.  It  must  be 
curious  to  occupy  a  place  whence 
you  look  down  upon  the  heads  of 
most  of  your  kind.  A  duke  gets 
accustomed  to  it ;  but  sorely  even 
he  must  sometimes  wonder  how  he 
comes  to  be  placed  so  many  de- 
grees above  multitudes  who  de- 
serve as  welL  Or  do  such  come  to 
fancy  that  their  merit  is  equal  to 
their  success :  and  thatbv  as  much 
as  they  are  oetter  off  than  other 
men,  they  are  better  than  other 
men  9  Very  likely  they  do.  It  is 
all  in  human  nature.  And  I  suppose 
the  times  have  heem  in  whicn  it 
would  have  been  treasonable  to 
hint  that  a  man  with  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a  year  was  not  at 
least  two  thousand  times  as  good 
as  one  with  fifty. 

The  writer  always  feels  a  peculiar 
sympathy  with  failure,  and  with 
people  who  are  suffering  from  dis- 
appointment, great  or  small  It  ia 
not  tiiat  he  himself  is  a  disap- 
pointed man.  No ;  he  has  to  con- 
fess, with  deep  thankfulness,  that 
Ids  success  has  for,  very  far,  trans- 
cended his  deserts.  And,  like 
many  other  men,  he  has  found  that 
one  or  two  events  in  his  life,  which 
seemed  disappcHutments  at  tiie  time, 
were  in  truth  great  and  signal 
blessings.  Still,  every  one  has 
known  enough  of  t^e  blank,  deso- 
late feeling  of  disappointment,  to 
sym|>athize  keenly  with  the  dis- 
appointments of  odiers.  I  feel 
deeply  for  the  poor  Punch  and 
Judy  man,  simnlating  great  excite- 
ment in  the  presence  of  a  small,  un- 
interested ^oup,  from  which  people 
keep  dropping  awav.  I  feel  for  the 
poor  bam-actor,  wno  disoovers,  on 
nis  first  entrance  upon  his  rude 
stage,  that  the  magnates  of  the  dis- 
trict, who  promised  to  be  present 
at  the  performance,  have  not  coma 
You  have  gone  to  see  a  panorama^ 
or  to  hear  a  lecture  on  phrenology 
or  on  the  English  Humorists. 
Did  vou  not  feel  for  the  poor  f dlow, 
the  lecturer  or  exhibitor,  when  he 
came  in,  ten  minutes  past  the  hour, 
and  found  little  but  empty  benches  i 
Did  vou  not  see  what  a  chiU  f  dl 
upon  nim:  how  atupified  he  seemed : 
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in  short,  how  nmch  disappointed 
he  waal  And  if  the  money  he  had 
iioped  to  earn  that  evening  was  to 
pay  the  lodgings  in  which  he  and 
nis  wife  were  sta3ang^  you  may  be 
sore  there  was  aheart  sickness  about 
his  diMppointment  far  beyond  the 
mortification  of  mere  self -lore. 
When  a  ndny  day  stops  apic-nic, 
or  mars  the  enjoyment  of  it, 
althongh  the  disappointment  is 
hardly  a  serioTis  one,  still  it  is  sure 
to  cause  so  much  real  suffering, 
that  onfy  rancoiouB  old  ladies 
will  rcrjoice  in  the  fact  It  is  curious 
how  men  who  ha^e  known  disap- 

S ointment  themselyes,  and  who 
escribe  it  well,  seem  to  like  to 
paint  lives  which  in  the  meantime 
are  all  hope  and  success.  There  is 
Mr.  Thackeray.  With  what  sym- 
pathy, with  what  emoyment.  he 
shows  us  the  healtny;  wealthy, 
hopeful  youths,  like  Cuye  New- 
come,  or  young  Fendennia,  when 
it  was  all  sunshine  around  the 
young  prince  1  And  yet  how  sad  a 
mctnre  of  life  he  gives  us  in  The 
Newoomeg,  It  .would  not  have 
done  to  make  it  otherwise;  it  is 
true,  though  sad :  that  history  of 
the  good  and  gallant  gentleman, 
whose  life  was  a  long  disappoint- 
ment, a  long  failure  in  all  on  which 
he  had  set  his  heart ;  in  his  earl^ 
love,  in  his  ambitious  plans  for  his 
son,  even  in  his  hopes  for  his  son's 
hi^piness,  in  his  own  schemes  of 
fortune,  tiU  that  life  of  honour 
ended  in  the  almshouse  at  last. 
How  the  reader  wishes  that  the 
author  would  make  brighter  davs 
dawn  upon  his  hero !  But  the 
author  cannot:  he  must  hold  on 
unflinchingly  as  fate.  In  such  a 
story  as  his,  truth  can  no  more  be 
sacrificed  to  our  wishes  than  in 
real  life  we  know  it  to  be.  Well, 
aU  diB^>pQintment  is  diBd{>line; 
and  received  in  a  liflfat  spirit,  it 
may  prepare  us  for  oetter  things 
elsewhere.  It  has  been  said  that 
heaven  is  a  plaoe  for  those  who 
failed  on  earth.  The  greatest  hero 
is  perhaps  the  man  who  does  his 
very  be^  and  signally  fails,  and 
still  is  not  embittered  by  the 
failure.  And  looking  at  the  fashion 
in  which  an  unseen  Power  x)ennitB 
wealth  and  sank  iu|d  influence  to 


go  sometimes  in  this  world,  we  are 
possibly  justified  in  condu^gthat 
m  His  judgment  the  prizes  of  this 
Vanity  Tair  are  held  as  of  no  great 
account.  A  life  here,  in  which  you 
fail  of  every  end  you  seek,  yet  which 
disciplines  you  for  a  better,  is  as- 
suredly not  a  failure. 

What  a  blessing  it  would  be, 
if  men's  ambition  were  in  every 
case  made  to  keep  pace  with  their 
ability.  Very  much  disappoint- 
ment arises  from  a  man's  havmgan 
absurd  over-estimate  of  his  own 
powers,  which  leads  him,  to  use  an 
expressive  Scotticism,  to  even  kim* 
mf<\jQ  some  position  for  which  he 
is  utterly  uimt,  and  which  he  has 
no  chance  at  all  of  reaching.  A 
lad  comes  to  the  university  who 
has  been  regarded  in  his  own  family 
as  a  great  genius,  and  who  has  even 
distingnished  himself  at  some  littJe 
country  school  What  a  rude 
shook  to  the  poor  fellow's  estimate 
of  himself  *  what  a  smashing  of  the 
hopes  of  those  at  home,  is  sure  to 
come  when  he  measures  nis  length 
with  his  superiors;  and  is  com- 
pelled, as  is  frequently  the  case,  to 
take  a  third  or  fourth-rate  position. 
If  you  ever  read  the  lives  of  actors 
(and  everyone  ought,  for  they  ehoir 
yon  a  new  and  curious  phase  of 
me),  you  must  have  smiled  to  see 
the  ill-spelled,  ungrammatical  let- 
ters in  whicn  some  poor  fellow 
writes  to  a  London  manager  for  an 
engagement,  and  declares  that  he 
feels  within  him  the  makings  of  a 

S eater  actor  than  Qarrickor  Kean. 
0  w  many  young  men  who  go  into 
the  Church  fancy  that  they  are  to 
fiEurpass  Mehdll  or  Chalmers !  No 
doubt,  reader,  you  have  sometimes 
oome  out  of  a  church,  wliere  you 
had  heard  a  preacher  aiming  at  the 
most  ambitions  eloquence,  who  evi- 
dently had  not  the  slightest  voca- 
tion that  ^^rw\  and  you  have 
thought  it  wouia  be  well  if  no  man 
ever  wished  to  be  eloquent  who 
had  it  not  in  him  to  be  so.  Would 
that  the  principle  were  universaUj 
truel  Who  has  not  sometimes 
been  amused  in  passing  along  the 
fuhionable  street  of  a  great  city,  to 
see  a  little  vulgar  snob  dressed  out 
within  an  inch  of  his  lif  e»  walkbig 
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along)  evidently  fancying  that  he 
looks  like  a  ^ntleman,  and  that  he 
is  the  admired  of  aJl  admirers. 
Sometimes,  in  a  certain  street 
which  I  might  name,  I  have  wit- 
nessed such  a  spectacle,  sometimes 
with  amusement,  oft^ier  with  sor- 
row and  pity,  as  I  thought  of  the 
fearful,  dark  surmises  which  must 
often  cross  the  poor  snob's  mind, 
that  he  is  failing  m  his  anzkyus  en- 
deavours. OccasionaUy>too,Ihave 
beheld  a  man  bestriding  a  horse  in 
that  peculiar  fashion  which  may 
be  described  as  his  being  on  the 
outside  ot  the  animal,  slipjping 
away  over  the  hot  stones,  possiblv 
at  a  trot,  and  fancying  (though 
with  many  suspicions  to  the  con- 
trary) that  he  is  witching  the  world 
with  noble  horsemanship.  What 
a  pity  that  such  poor  fellows  will 
persist  in  aimingat  what  they  can- 
not achieve!  What  mortification 
and  disappointment  they  must 
often  know !  The  horse  backs  on 
to  the  pavement,  into  a  plate-fflass 
window,  just  as  Maria,  for  wnose 
sake  the  poor  screw  was  hired,  is 
passing  by.  The  boys  halloo  in 
derision ;  and  some  ostler,  helpful, 
but  not  complimentary,  extricates 
the  rider,  and  says, '  I  see  you  have 
never  been  on  'oesback  before ;  you 
should  not  have  pulled  the  curb- 
bit  that  way!'  And  when  the 
vulgar  dandy,  strutting  along,  with 
his  Brummagem  jewellery,  his  chok- 
ing collar,  and  his  awiuUy  tight 
boots  wmch  cause  him  agony, 
meets  the  true  gentleman^  how  it 
rushes  upon  him  that  he  lumself  is 
only  a  himibug !  How  the  poor  fel- 
low's heart  sinks. 

Turning  from  such  inferior  fields 
of  ambition  as  these,  I  think  how 
often  it  happens  that  men  come  to 
some  sphere  in  life  with  a  flourish 
of  trumpets,  as  destined  to  do  great 
things,  and  then  fail  There  is  a 
modest,  quiet  self-confidence,  with- 
out which  you  wiU  hardly  get  on 
in  this  world ;  but  I  believe,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  the  men  who 
have  attidned  to  very  great  success 
have  started  with  very  moderate 
expectations.  Their  first  aim  was 
lowly:  and  the  way  gradually 
opened  before  them.  Their  ambi- 
tion, like  their  success,  went  on 


step  by  step :  they  did  not  go  at 
the  top  of  tne  tree  at  onca  It 
would  oe  easy  to  mention  instances 
in  which  those  who  started  with 
high  pretensions  have  been  taught 
by  stem  fact  to  moderate  them  ;  in 
which  the  man  who  came  over 
from  the  Irish  barintoidingtolead 
theOueen's  Bench^and  become  a 
Ghi^  Justice,  was  glad,  after  thirty 
years  of  disappointment,  to  get 
made  a  Countv  Court  judge.  Not 
that  this  is  aiways  so ;  sometimes 
pretension,  if  big  enough,  secures 
success.  A  man  setting  up  as  a 
silk-mercer  in  a  strange  town,  is 
much  likelier  to  succeed  if  he  opens 
a  huge  shop,  painted  in  flaring 
colours,  and  pimed  by  enormous 
bills  and  vast  adverdaing  vans, 
than  if  he  set  up  in  a  modest  way, 
in  something  like  proportion  to  his 
means.  And  if  he  succeeds,  well ; 
if  he  fails,  his  creditors  bear  ^e 
loss.  A  {^reat  field  has  been  opened 
for  the  disappointment  of  men  who 
start  with  tne  flourish  of  trumpets 
already  mentioned,  by  the  growing 
system  of 'competitive  examina- 
tions. By  these,  your  own  opinion 
of  yourself,  and  the  home  opinion 
of  you.  are  brought  to  a  severe  test 
I  thinK  with  sympathy  of  the  dis- 
appointment 01  poor  lads  who  hang 
on  week  after  week,  hoping  to  hear 
that  they  have  succeed!ed  in  gain- 
ing the  coveted  appointment,  and 
then  learn  that  they  have  failed. 
I  think  with  sympathy  of  their 
poor  parents.  Even  when  the  pri2e 
lost  is  not  substantial  pudding, 
but  only  airy  praise,  it  is  a  bitter 
thing  to  lose  it,  after  running  the 
winner  dose.  It  must  be  a  su- 
premely irritating;  and  morti^iju; 
thing  to  be  second  wrangler.  Look 
at  the  rows  of  young  fellows,  sitting 
witii  their  papers  before  them  at  a 
Civil  8erviceETamination,and  think 
what  interest  and  what  hopes  are 
centred  on  every  one  of  tiiem. 
Think  how  many  count  on  great 
success,  kept  up  to  do  so  by  the 
estimation  in  which  they  are  held 
at  home.  Their  sisters  and  their 
mothers  think  them  equal  to  any- 
thing. Sometimes  justly;  some- 
times the  fact  justifies  the  anticipa- 
tion. When  fiaron  Alderson  went 
to  Cambridge,  he  tells  us  that  he 
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would  have  spumed  the  offer  of 
bemg  second  man  of  his  year ;  and 
sure  enou^,  he  was  out  of  sight 
the  first.  But  for  one  man  of  whom 
the  home  estimation  is  no  more 
than  just,  there  are  ten  thousand 
in  whose  case,  to  strangers,  it  ap- 
pears simply  preposterous. 

There  is  one  sense  in  which  all 
after-life  may  be  said  to  be  a  disap- 
pointment It  is  far  different  from 
that  which  it  was  pictured  by  early 
anticipations  and  nopes.  The  very 
greatest  material  success  still  leaves 
the  case  thu&  And  no  doubt  it 
seems  strange  to  many  to  look  back 
on  the  fancies  of  youth,  which  ex- 
perience has  sobered  down.  When 
you  go  back,  my  reader,  to  the 
village  where  you  were  brought  up. 
don't  you  remember  how  you  used 
to  fancy  that  when  yoM  were  a  man 
yx>u  would  come  to  it  in  your  car- 
riage and  four  1  This,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  add,  you  have  not  yet  done. 
You  thoumt  likewise  that  when 
you  came  Dack  you  would  be  ar- 
rayed in  a  scarlet  coat,  possibly  in 
a  cuirass  of  steel ;  whereas  in  fact 
you  have  come  to  the  little  inn 
where  nobody  knows  you  to  spend 
the  night,  and  you  are  wandering 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  (how 
little  changed !)  in  a  shooting- 
jacket  of  shepherd's  plaid.  You 
mtended  to  marry  the  village 
grocer's  pretty  daughter;  and  for 
that  intention  nrooably  you  were 
somewhat  hastily  dismissed  to  a 
school  a  hxmdred  miles  off:  but 
this  evening  as  you  passed  the  shop 
you  discovered  her.  a  plump  matron, 
calling  to  her  children  in  a  voice 
rather  shrill  than  sweet ;  and  ^rou 
discovered  from  the  altered  s^n 
above  the  door  that  her  father  is 
dead,  and  that  she  has  married  the 
shopmim.  your  hated  rival  of  former 
years.  And  yet  how  happily  the 
wind  is  tempered  to  the  shorn 
lamb!  You  are  not  the  least  mor^ 
tified.  You  are  much  amused  that 
vour  youthful  fancies  have  been 
blighted.  It  would  have  been  fear- 
ful to  have  married  that  excellent 
individual;  the  shooting-jacket  is 
greatly  more  comfortable  than  the 
coat  of  mail;  and  as  for  the  car- 
riage and  four,  why,  even  if  you 


could  afford  them,  you  would  sel- 
dom choose  to  drive  four  horses. 
And  it  is  so  with  the  more  sub- 
stantial anticipations  of  maturer 
years.  The  man  who,  as  already 
mentioned,  intended  to  be  a  Chief 
Justice,  is  quite  happy  when  he  is 
made  a  County  Court  judge.  The 
man  who  intended  quite  to  eclipse 
Mr.  Dickens  in  the  arts  of  popmar 
authorship  is  content  and  proud  to 
be  the  great  writer  of  the  LoTidon 
Journal,  The  clergyman  who  would 
have  liked  a  grand  cathedral  like 
York  Minster  is  perfectly  pleased 
with  his  little  country  churchy  ivy- 
green  and  gr^.  We  come,  if  we 
are  sensible  folk,  to  be  content 
with  what  we  can  get.  though  we 
have  not  what  we  coula  wish. 

Still,  there  are  certain  cases  in 
which  this  can  hardly  be  so.  A 
man  of  sense  can  bear  cheerfully 
the  frustration  of  the  romantic 
fanci^  of  childhood  and  youth: 
but  not  many  are  so  philosophical 
in  regard  to  the  comparatively 
reasonable  anticipations  of  more 
reasonable  years.  When  you  got 
married  at  five^and-forty,  your 
hopes  were  not  extravagant  xou 
knew  quite  well  you  were  not 
winning  the  loveliest  of  her  sex, 
uid  indeed  you  felt  you  had  no 
right  to  expect  to  do  so.  You  were 
well  aware  that  in  wisdom^  know- 
ledge, accomplishment,  amiability, 
you  could  not  reasonaolv  look  for 
more  than  the  average  of  the  race. 
But  you  thought  you  might  reason- 
ably look  for  that :  and  now,  alas, 
alas !  vou  find  ^ou  have  not  got  it. 
How  have  I  pitied  a  worthy  and 
sensible  man,  listening  to  his  wife 
making  a  fool  of  herself  before  a 
large  comj^any  of  people!  How 
have  I  pitied  such  a  one.  when  I 
heard  his  wife  talking  the  most 
idiotical  nonsense;  or  when  I 
saw  her  flirting  scandalously  with 
a  notorious  scapegrace;  or  learned 
of  the  large  parties  which  she  gave 
in  his  absence,  to  the  discredit  of 
her  own  character  and  the  squan- 
dering of  his  hard-earned  gains! 
No  habit,  no  philosophy,  will  ever 
reconcile  a  human  beinff  of  right 
feeling  to  such  a  disappointment  as 
that.  And  even  a  sadder  thing 
than  this— one  of  the  saddest  thiugn 
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in  life— is  when  a  man  b^^infi  to 
feel  that  his  whole  life  is  a  ndlnre  - 
not  merely  a  failure  as  comparea 
with  the  Tain  fancies  of  youth, 
but  a  failure  as  compared  with 
his  sobered  convictions  of  what 
he  ought  to  have  been  and  what  he 
might  have  been.  Probably,  in  a 
desponding  mood,  wb  have  all 
known  the  feeling ;  and  even  when 
we  half  knew  it  was  morbid  and 
transient,  it  was  a  very  painful  one. 
But  painrul  it  must  be  beyond  all 
names  of  pain,  where  it  is  the 
abiding,  caun,  sorrowful  conviction 
of  the  man's  whole  being.  Sore 
must  be  the  heart  of  the  man  of 
middle  age,  who  often  thinks  that 
he  is  thioikful  his  father  is  in  his 
grave,  and  so  beyond  mourning 
over  nis  son's  sad  loss  in  life.  And 
even  when  the  stinging  sense  of 
guilt  is  absent,  it  is  a  mournful 
thing  for  one  to  feel  that  he  has.  so 
to  speak,  missed  stays  in  hise^prtnly 
vo^rage.  and  run  upon  a  mud-bank 
which  ne  can  never  get  off:  to  feel 
one's  self  ingloriously  and  uselessly 
stranded,  while  those  who  started 
with  us  pass  by  with  gav  flag  and 
swelling  saiL  And  all  this  maybe 
while  it  is  hard  to  know  where  to 
attach  blame;  it  may  be  wh«i 
there  was  nothing  worse  to  com- 
plain of  than  a  want  of  prompti- 
tude, resolution,  and  tact,  at  the 
one  testing  time.  Every  one  knows 
the  passage  in  point  in  Shakspeare. 

Disappointment,  I  have  said,  is 
almost  sure  to  be  experienced  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  so  long  as 
anything  remains  to  be  wished  or 
sought  And  a  provision  is  made 
for  the  indefinite  continuance  of 
disappointment  in  the  lot  of  even 
the  most  successful  of  mten.  by  the 
fact  in  rernmncUurd  that  wnenever 
the  wants  felt  on  a  lower  level  are 
supplied,  you  advance  to  a  hi^er 
platfonn,  where  a  new  crop  of 
wants  is  f  eh.  Till  the  lower  wants 
are  supplied  you  never  feel  the 
higher;  and  accordingly  people 
who  pass  through  life  oareiy  suc- 
ceeding in  gainmg  the  supply  of 
the  lower  wants,  will  hardly  oe  got 
to  believe  that  tne  higher  wants  are 
ever  really  felt  at  alL  A  man  who 
is  labouring  anxiously  to  earn  food 


and  shelter  for  his  children — who 
has  no  farther  worldly  end,  and 
who  thinks  he  would  be  perfectly 
happy  if  he  ooold  only  be  assured 
on  "Rew  Yearns  day  that  he  would 
never  fail  in  earning  these  until  the 
thirty-first  of  I>ecember,will  hardly 
believe  you  when  vou  tell  him  tha^ 
the  Marquis  at  the  castle  is  now 
utterlv  miserable  because  the  King 
would  not  give  him  a  couple  ^ 
yards  of  blue  or  green  ribbon.  And 
it  is  curious  in  how  many  cases 
worldly-successful  men  mount,  step 
aft^  step,  into  a  new  series  of 
wantSj  implying  a  new  set  of  mor- 
tifications and  disappointments.  A 
person  begins  as  a  small  tradesman; 
all  he  aims  at  is  a  maintenance  for 
him  and  his.  That  is  his  first  aim« 
3ay  he  succeeds  in  reaching  it.  A 
little  ago  he  thought  he  would  have 
been  quite  content  could  he  only 
do  that  But  from  his  new  level  he 
sees  afar  a  new  peak  to  dimb;  now 
he  aims  at  a  fortune.  That  is  his 
next  aim.  Say  he  reaches  it  Now 
he  buys  an  estate ;  now  he  aims  at 
being  received  and  admitted  as  a 
country  gentleman;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  is  given  to  striv- 
ing for  social  recognition  in  the 
county.  How  he  schemes  to  get 
the  baronet  to  dine  with  him,  and 
the  baronet's  lady  to  call  upon  his 
homely  spouse!  And  every  one 
has  remarked  with  amusement  the 
hive  of  x)etty  mortifications,  failures, 
anddisappointments,  through  which 
he  fights  his  way,  till,  as  it  may 
chance,  he  actually  gains  a  dubious 
footing  in  the  society  he  seeks,  or 

g'vee  up  the  endeavour  as  a  final 
ilure.  Who  shall  say  that  any 
one  of  the  sucoessive  wants  the  man 
has  felt  is  more  fanciful,  less  real, 
than  any  otherl  To  Mr.  Oddbody, 
living  in  his  fine  house,  it  is  just  as 
serious  an  aim  to  get  asked  to  the 
Duke's  baU,  as  in  former  days  it  was 
to  Jack  Oddbody  to  carry  home  on 
Saturday  night  tne  shiUings  which 
were  to  ouy  his  bread  and  cheese. 

Andanother  shade  of  disappoint- 
ment which  keeps  pace  with  all 
material  success  is  that  which  arises, 
not  from  failing  to  get  a  thing,  but 
from  getting  it  and  then  discovei^ 
ing  that  it  is  not  what  we  had 
ftmcied^-^that  it  will  not  make  us 
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happy.  Is  not  this  disappointment 
felt  everywhere  ?  When  the  writer 
was  a  little  boy,  he  was  promised 
that  on  a  certain  birthdav  a  donkey 
should  be  bought  for  his  future 
riding.  Did  not  he  frequently  al- 
lude to  it  in  conversation  with  his 
companions)  Did  not  he  plague 
the  servants  for  information  as  to 
the  natural  history  and  moral  idio- 
syncrasy of  donkeys  1  Did  not  the 
long-eared  visage  appear  sometimes 
through  his  dreams  ?  Ah,  the  don- 
key came!  Then  followed  the  days 
of  oeing  pitched  over  his  head;  the 
occasions  on  which  the  brute  of 
impervious  hide  ru^ed  through 
hedges  and  left  me  sticking  m 
them :  happiness  was  no  nearer, 
though  the  donkey  was  tliere. 
Have  '  not  you,  my  philosophic 
friend,  had  your  donkey?  I  mean 
your  moral  donkey.  Tes,  and  scores 
of  such.  When  you  were  a  school- 
boy, longing  for  the  holidays,  have 
vou  not  chalked  upon  doors  the 
legend— Oh  fob  August  !  Vague, 
delightful  visions  of  i)erf ect  happi- 
ness were  wrapped  up  in  the  words. 
But  the  holidays  came,  as  all  holi- 
days have  done  and  will  do;  and 
in  a  few  days  you  were  heartily 
wearied  of  theuL  When  you  were 
spoonv  about  Marjory  Anne,  vou 
thought  that  once  vour  donkey 
came,  once  you  were  lairly  married 
and  settled,  what  a  fine  thing  it 
would  be  I  I  do  not  say  a  syllable 
against  that  youthful  matron;  but 
I  presume  you  have  discovered,  that 
she  falls  snort  of  perfection,  and 
that  wedded  life  has  its  many  cares. 
You  thought  you  would  eiyoy  so 
much  the  setting-up  of  your  car- 
riage ;  your  wife  ana  ^ou  often  en- 
joyed it  by  anticipation  on  dusty 
summer  days :  but  though  all  very 
well,  wood  and  iron  and  leather 
never  made  the  vehicle  that  shall 
realize  your  anticipations.  The 
horses  were  often  lame:  the  springs 
would  sometimes  breaK;  the  paint 
was  always  getting  scratched  and 
the  lining  cut.  Oh,  what  a  nuisance 
is  a  carriage  I  You  fancied  you 
would  be  perfectly  happy  when  you 
retired  from  business  and  settled 
in  the  country.  What  a  comment 
upon  such  fancies  is  the  fashion  in 
wnich  retired  men  of  business  haunt 
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the  places  of  their  former  toils  like 
unquiet  ghosts  t  How  sick  they 
get  of  the  country !  I  do  not  think 
of  grand  disappointments  of  the 
sort  J  of  the  satiety  of  Vathek, 
turmng  sickly  away  from  his  earthly 
paradise  at  Cintra;  nor  of  the 
graceful  towers  I  have  seen  rising 
from  a  woody  cliff  above  a  summer 
sea,  and  of  the  story  told  me  of 
their  builder,  who,  after  rearing 
them,  lost  interest  in  them,  and  in 
sad  disappointment  left  them  to 
others,  ana  went  back  to  the  busy 
town  wherein  he  had  made  his 
wealth.  I  think  of  men^  more  than 
one  or  two,  who  rented  their  acre  of 
land  by  the  sesrside,  and  built  their 
pretty  cottage,  made  their  grassplots 
and  trained  their  roses,  and  then  in 
unaccustomed  idleness  grew  weary 
of  the  whole,  and  sold  their  place 
to  some  keen  bargain-maker  for  a 
tithe  of  what  it  cost  them. 

Why  is  it  that  failure  in  attain- 
mg  ambitious  ends  is  so  painful? 
mien  one  has  honestly  done  one's 
best,  and  is  beaten  after  all,  con- 
science must  be  satisfied :  the  wound 
is  solely  to  self-love;  and  is  it  not  to 
the  discredit  of  our  nature  that  that 
should  imply  such  a  weary,  blank, 
bitter  feeling  as  it  often  does  ?  Is 
it  that  every  man  has  within  his 
heart  a  lurMng  belief  that,  not- 
withstanding the  world's  ignorance 
of  the  fact,  there  never  was  in  the 
world  anybody  so  remarkable  as 
himself  9  I  think  that  many  mor- 
tals need  daily  to  be  putting  down 
a  vague  feeling  which  really  comes 
to  that  You  who  have  haa  expe- 
rience of  many  men,  know  that  you 
can  hardly  over-estimate  the  extent 
and  depth  of  human  vanity.  Never 
be  afraid  but  that  nine  men  out  of 
ten  will  swallow  with  avidity  flat- 
tery^  however  gross;  especially  if  it 
ascnbe  to  them  those  qualities  of 
which  they  are  most  manifestly 
deficient. 

A  disappointed  man  looks  with 
great  interest  at  the  man  who  has 
obtained  what  he  himself  wanted. 
Your  mother^  reader,  says  that  her 
ambition  for  you  would  be  entirely 
gratified  if  you  could  but  reach  a 
certain  place  which  some  one  you 
know  has  held  for  twenty  years. 
You   look    at    him    with    much 
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ismxmSGr,  be  appem  very  miidi 
like  yoniBelf ;  ana,curi!OQdy,  he  does 
not  appear  partdctdarly  happy.  Ob, 
reader,  whatever  yxm  do— though 
last  week  he  gained  without  aa 
effort  what  yon  have  been  willing 
for  all  your  lif e-^o  not  hate  him. 
Besolve  that  yon  wiil  love  and  wish 
well  to  the  man  who  &drly  sno- 
oeeded  where  yon  fairly  failed.  Go 
to  him  and  get  acquainted  with 
him :  if  you  and  he  are  both  trae 
men,  yon  will  not  find  it  a  difficoit 
teak  to  like  him.  It  is  perhaps 
asking  too  much  of  human  nature 
to  ask  you  to  do  all  this  in  the  case 
of  the  man  who  has  earned  off  the 
woman  you  loved;  but  as  r^ards 
anything  else,  do  it  all  Gb  to  yonr 
successful  rival,  heartily  oongiar 
tulate  him.  Don't  be  Jesuitical ; 
don't  merely  fdidUtie  the  man ; 
put  down  the  nsing  feeling  of  envy: 
that  is  always  out-and-out  wrong. 
Dont  give  it  a  moment's  quarter. 
You  d^ks  in  an  office,  ready  to  be 
angry  with  a  fellow-derk  who  gets 
the  chance  of  a  tni^  to  Sootuuid 
on  business,  dont  cive  in  to  the 
feeling.  Shake  hands  with  him  all 
lonnd,  and  go  in  a  body  with  him 
to  Enston-equare,  and  give  him 
three  cheera  as  he  departs  by  the 
night  maiL  And  you,  greater  mor- 
tals— ^you,  rector  of  a  beautiful 
parish,  who  think  you  would  have 
done  for  a  bishop  as  well  as  the 
clergyman  next  you  who  has  got 
the  mitre;  you,  clever  barrister, 
sure  some  day  to  foe  solicitor-gene- 
ral, though  sore  Ixnlay  because  a 
man  next  door  has  got  that  coveted 
post  before  you;  go  and  see  the 
successful  man— ^  f orthwitibi,  con- 
gratulate him  hewrtily,  say  franklv 
you  wish  it  had  been  vou :  it  wiU 
do  great  good  both  to  nim  and  to 
yourself.  Let  it  not  be  that  envy 
—that  bitter  and  f  ast-growiog  fiend 
•*«hall  be  suffered  in  your  heart  for 
one  minute.  When  I  was  at  college 
I  sat  on  the  same  bench  with  a  cer- 
tain man.  We  were  about  the  same 
age.  Now,  I  am  a  country  parson, 
and  he  is  a  cabinet  minister.  Oh, 
how  he  has  distanced  poor  me  in 
the  race  of  life!  Well,  he  had  a 
tremendous  6tart>  no  doubt  Now, 
shall  I  hate  himf  fihall  I  pitch 
into  him,  rake  up  all  his  err^  <^ 


yrath,  tell  how  stupid  he 
(<ltou(^h  indeed  he  was  not  stupid), 
and  bitterly  gloat  over  the  occasion 
on  which  he  fell  on  the  ioe  and  tore 
his  inexpressibles  in  the  presence 
of  a  grinning  throng  9  No,  my  old 
f dlow-Btudent,who  h»v«  nowdonbt- 
less  forgotten  my  name,  Hiough  I 
so  well  remembiar  yours,  thou^ 
you  got  your  honours  poesiUiy  m 
some  measure  from  the  accident  of 
your  birth«  you  have  nobly  justified 
their  being  given  you  so  euiy;  and 
so  I  look  on  with  interest  to  vour 
loftier  advancement  yet,  and  I  say 
— Qod  Uess  youl 

I  think,  if  I  were  an  examiner 
at  one  of  the  Unxversities,  that  I 
^ould  be  an  extremely  popular  one. 
No  man  should  ever  be  plucked. 
Of  course  it  would  be  veiy  wrong; 
and,  hamily,  the  work  is  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  mu(^  fitter 
lor  it;  but,  instead  of  thinking 
solely  and  severely  of  a  man's  fit- 
ness to  paas,Icoald  not  help  think- 
ing a  mat  deal  o|  the  heartbreak 
it  would  be  to  the  poor  fellow  and 
his  family  if  he  were  turned.  And 
t^e  readers  of  Freuer  may  be 
tfaankfol  that  I  am  not^its  editor. 
I  should  alwi^  be  printmji^  aU  sorts 
of  rubbidiin^  articles,  ^ndiich  are  at 
present  consigned  to  the  Balaam- 
box  by  the  firm  discriminaticMi  xijL 
my  resohite  friend  who  pilots  this 
craft.  I  could  not  bear  to  grieve 
and  disappoint  the  young  lady  who 
sends  her  pushing  verses.  I  should 
be  picturmg  to  myself  the  long 
hours  of  toil  that  resulted  in  the 
clever  lad's  absurd  attempt  at  a 
review,  and  all  his  fiuttering  hopes 
and  fears  as  to  whether  it  was  to  be 
accepted  or  not  No  doubt  it  ia 
by  tms  mistaken  kindness  that  in- 
stitutions are  damaged  and  rained. 
The  weakness  of  a  svmpathetic 
biBhop  burdens  ^e  Church  with  a 
clergyman  who  for  many  years  will 
be  an  iiijuiy  to  her ;  and  it  would 
have  be^  far  better  even  for  the 
poor  fellow  himself  to  have  been 
decidedly  and  early  kept  out  of  a 
vocation  for  which  he  is  wholly 
unfit.  I  am  far  from  saying  that 
the  resolute  examiner  who  plucks 
freely,  and  the  resolute  editor  who 
rejects  firmly,  are  deficient  in  kind- 
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ness  of  haui,  or  even  in 
of  inM^gmakion  to  pictme^wliat  the^ 
are  domg :  tliougii  much  of  the  sof- 
feiinff  and  disamointment  of  thk 
world  are  caused  by  men  who  am 
ahnost  unaware  of  ii^iat  thcv  do. 
Like  the  brathem  df  ImAmOy  in 
Keoto' beautiful  poem. 

Half  ignozaat^  thej  toin  an  easy  wheel. 
That  sets  sharp  racks  at  work,  to  pinch 
andpeeL 

Tet  Aongh  piindple  and  minal 
decision  may  be  in  tou  anffieiBnt 
to  prevent  your  weuLy  yielding  to 
the  feeling,  be  sure  yon  always 
symiiathize  with  £Bularej--honfiiiL 
laboriooB  fuhue.  Jlod  I  think  all 
but  very  maliooos  persons  gene- 
ral^ do  sympathize  with  it.  It  is 
easier  to  qrmpathise  with  failure 
than  with  succeas.     No  taoe  of 


envy  conies  in  to  mar  your  sym- 
pathy, and  yon  have  a  pleasant 
sense  that  you  are  looking  down 
firom  a  loftier  elevatioii.  The  a^e- 
lage  man  likes  to  have  some  one  to 
look  down  ui>on — even  to  look 
down  upon  kindly.  I  rsmember 
being  greatly  touched  by  hearing 
of  a  young  man  of  much  promise, 
who  went  to  jMwach  his  nrst  ser- 
mon in  a  Uttle  church  by  the  sea- 
shore, in  a  kmeiy  highland  glen, 
fie  preached  his  sermon,  andf^ 
en  pretty  fiairly ;  but  after  service 
he  went  down  to  the  shore  of  the 
fitf-^ounding  sea,  and  wept  to 
tiiinkhow  sadly  he  had  fiJlen  short 
of  his  ideal,  how  poor  was  his  ap- 
pearance compared  to  what  he  had 
mtended  and  hoped  Perhaps  a 
foolish  Ysnity  and  self^xmeeit  wis 
at  the  foundation  of  his  disap- 
pointment \  but  thou^<  I  did  not 
know  him  at  alL  I  could  not  but 
have  a  very  kindly  sympathy  for 
him.  I  heard,  years  anerwards. 
with  great  pleasure,  that  he  haa 
attained  to  no  small  emmence  and 
snccess  as  a  pulpit  ocstor;  and  I 
should  not  hiiTe  alluded  to  him 
here  but  for  the  fitet  that  in  early 
yputh,  and  amid  greater  CEiqiecta- 
tions  of  him,  he  passed  away  firom 
this  life  of  ni^  aims  and  poor 
fulfilments.  I  thmk  ho w  poor  Keats, 
no  doubt  morbidly  ambitions  as 
weU  as  morhidlysenaitive,  dedared 
in  lus  pre£soe  to  JSndffmtm  that 


'there  is  no  fiercer  hell  than  failme 
in  a  great  attempt' 

Most  thoughtlFhl  men  must  fed 
it  a  curious  and  interesting  study, 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  closing 
days  of  those  persons  who  have 
cidmly  and  deliberately,  in  no  sud- 
den heat  of  passion,  taken  away 
their  own  1if&  In  such  cases,  of 
course,  we  see  the  sense  of  fiulure, 
absolute  and  complete.  Tliej  haye 
quietly  resohred  to  give  up  life  as  a 
losing  game.  You  remember  the 
poor  man  who,  having  spent  his 
fast  shilling,  retired  to  a  wood  £ur 
from  human  dwellings,  and  there 
died  Tolontarily  bv  starvation.  He 
kept  a  diary  of  those  days  of  gna- 
dual  death,  setting  out  his  feduups 
both  of  body  and  mind.  No 
nonnahment  passed  his  lips  after 
he  had  diosen  his  last  restiog-place, 
save  a  little  wator,  which  he 
dragged  himself  to  apond  to  diink. 
He  was  not  diseoverod  till  he  was 
dead ;  bat  his  melandioly  chronide 
appeared  to  have  been  carried  down 
to  very  near  the  time  when  he 
became  unconsdous.  I  remember 
its  great  diaradwristic  appeared  to 
be  a  sense  of  ntter  failure.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  paadon,  none  of 
the  l»tter  desperate  resolution 
which  prompts  the  energetic  ^  Anv- 
where,  an3rvmere,  out  of  the  woiid;' 
but  merdy  a  weary,  lonely  wish  to 
€sreeg  quidily  away.  I  have  no  look 
but  one  of  sorrow  and  pity  to  cast 
at  the  poor  suidde's  grave.  I  think 
the  common  "Rnglish  verdict  is  right 
as  wdl  as  charitable,  which  sup- 
poses that  in  every  sucn  case  reason 
has  become  unhinged,  and  resp<n^ 
sibility  is  gona  And  what  deroe- 
rate  misery,  what  a  black  horrible 
anguish  of  neart.  whether  express- 
ing itself  calmly  or  feverishly, 
must  have  laid  its  gripe  upon-  a 
human  being  before  it  can  overcome 
in  him  the  natural  dinging  to  life, 
aad  make  him  ddiberatdy  turn  his 
back  upon  '  the  warm  predncts  of 
the  cheerful  day.'  No  doubt  it  is 
the  saddest  of  all  sad  «ids;  but 
I  do  not  forget  that  a  certain 
Autiiority,  the  hi^^ieBt  of  all  autho- 
rities, said  to  all  human  beings. 
'  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  jud^d.^ 
The  writer  nas,  in  the  cosirse  ^  his 
dnt]^  looked  upon  more  liian  eiw 
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suicide's  dead  fiice;  and  the  lines 
of  Hood  appeared  to  sketch  the 
fit  feeling  with  which  to  do  so : — 

Owning  her  weakneesp 

Her  eyil  bebavionr ; 
And  leaTing,  with  meekneafl, 

Her  soul  to  her  Sayionr. 

What  I  have  just  written  recals 

to  me,  bv  some  hnk  of  association.  - 

the  words  I  once  heard  a  simple  old 

Scotchwoman  utter  by  her  son's 

deathbed.    He  was  a  young  man 

of  twenty-two,  a  pious  imd  good 

young  man,  and  I  had  seen  nim 

very  often  throughout  his  gradual 

decline.     Galling  one  mominff,  I 

found  he  was  gone,  and  his  motker 

begged  me  to  come  and  see  his&ce 

once  more;  and  standing  for  the 

last  time  by  him,  I  said  (and  I  could 

say  them  honestly)  some  words  of 

Christian  comfort  to  the  poor  old 

woman.    I  told  her,  in  words  &r 

better  than  any  of  my  own,  how 

the  Best  Friend  of  mankind  had 

said,  '  I  am  the  Besunrection  and 

the  Life :  he  that  believeth  in  Me, 

though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he 

live:   and   whosoever  liveth  and 

believeth  in  Me.  shall  never  die.'  I 

remember  well  ner  answer.    *  Aye,' 

said  she,  'he  gaed  away  tmstmg 

in  that:  and  he'll  be  sorely  disap- 

E minted  if  he  doesna'  find  it  so.' 
et  me  venture  to  express  my 
hope,  that  when  my  readers  and  I 
pass  within  the  veu^  we  may  run 
the  risk  of  no  other  disappokitment 
than  that  these  words  should  prove 
fidfie;  and  then  it  will  be  well  with 
us.  IjLerewillbenodisapxMintment 
there,  in  the  sense  of  things  fidlbig 
to  come  up  to  our  expectations. 

Let  it  be  added,  that  there  are 
disappointments  with  which  even 
the  kindest  hearts  will  have  no 
sympathy,  and  &ilures  over  which 
we  may  without  malignify  rejoice. 
You  do  not  feel  very  deeply  for  the 
disappointed  burglar,  wno  retires 
from  your  dwelling  at  ^  a.il,  leav- 
ing a  piece  of  the  calf  of  his  leg 
in  the  jaws  of  your  trusty  watch- 
dog j  nor  for  the  Irish  bog-trotter 
who  (poor  fellow),  from  behind  the 
hedge,  misses  his  aim  at  the  landlord 
who  fed  him  and  his  jfomily  through 
the  season  of  fEimine.    Ton  do  not 


feel  very  deeply  for  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  mend,  possibly  the 
slight  acquaintance,  who  with  elon- 

Sted  fiioe  retires  from  your  study, 
.ving  failed  to  persuade  you  to 
attach  your  signature  to  a  bill  for 
some  hundreds  of  pounds  Must  as 
a  matter  of  form.'  Very  likely  he 
wants  the  money;  so  did  the 
burglar:  but  is  that  any  reason 
why  ycu  should  give  it  to  himi 
Refer  him  to  the  wealthy  and  in« 
fluential  relatives  of  whom  he  has 
frequently  talked  to  you :  tell  him 
they  are  the  very  people  to  assist 
him  in  such  a  case  with  their 
valuable  autograph.  As  for  your- 
self tell  him  you  know  what  you 
owe  to  your  children  and  yourself; 
and  say  that  the  slightest  recur- 
rence to  such  a  subject  must  be  the 
conclusion  of  all  intercourse  be- 
tween you.  Ah,  poor  disappointed 
fellow !  How  heartless  it  is  in  you 
to  refuse  to  pay,  out  of  your  hard 
earnings,  the  money  which  he  so 
jauntily  and  freely  spent  1 

How  should  disappointment  be 
met  f  WeU,  that  is  far  too  large  a 
question  to  be  taken  up  at  this 
stage  of  my  essay,  though  there 
are  various  valuable  suggestions 
which  I  should  like  to  make.  Some 
disappointed  men  take  to  gardening 
and  farming ;  and  capital  things 
they  ara  !But  when  disappoint- 
ment is  extreme,  it  will  ^iralyse 
you  so  that  you  will  suffer  the 
weeds  to  grow  u^  aU  about  you, 
without  your  having  the  heart  to 
set  your  mind  to  the  work  of  having 
the  place  made  neat.  The  state  of 
a  man's  garden  is  a  very  delicate 
and  sensitive  test  as  to  whether  he 
is  keeping  hopeful  and  well-to-do. 
It  is  to  me  a  very  sad  sight  to  see 
a  parsonage  getting  a  dilapidated 
look,  and  the  gravel  walks  in  its 
garden  growing  weedy.  The  parson 
must  be  growing  old  and  poor. 
The  parishioners  teU  you  how  trim 
and  orderly  everything  was  when 
he  came  first  to  the  parisL  But  his 
affidrs  have  become  embarrassed, 
or  his  wife  and  children  are  dead: 
and  though  still  doing  his  duty  well 
and  faithrully,  he  has  lost  heart  and 
interest  in  these  little  matters;  and 
so  things  are  as  you  see. 
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I  have  been  amuBed  by  the  way 
in  which  some  people  meet  disap* 
pointment  They  tfiink  it  a  great 
piece  of  worldly  wisdom  to  deny 
that  they  have  ever  been  disap- 
pointed at  all  Perhaps  it  might 
De  so,  if  the  pretext  were  less 
tranq[>arentthanitis.  An  old  lady's 
son  IS  plucked  at  an  examination 
for  a  civil  appointment.  ^  She  takes 
np  the  ground  that  it  is  rather  a 
credit  to  be  plucked:  that  nearly 
everybody  is  plucked j  that  aU  the 
cleverest  fellows  are  plucked;  and 
that  only  stupid  fellows  are  allowed 
to  pass.  When  the  examiners  find 
a  clever  man,  they  take  a  pleasure 
in  plucking  him.  A  number  of  the 
cleverest  men  in  England  can  easily 
put  out  a  lad  of  one-and-twenty. 
Then,  shiftiDg  her  ^und,  she 
dedares  the  examination  was  ridi- 
culously easy :  her  son  was  rejected 
because  he  could  not  teU  what  two 
and  two  amount  to :  because  he  did 
not  know  the  name  of  the  river  on 
which  London  is  built:  because 
he  did  not  (in  Ms  confusion)  know 
his  own  name.  She  shows  you  the  in- 
dignant letter  which  the  young  man 
wrote  to  her,  announcing  the  scan- 
dalous ii\]ustice  with  which  he  was 
treated.  You  remark  thiee  words 
mis-spelt  in  the  first  five  lines ;  and 
you  fancy  you  have  fathomed  the 
secret  of  the  plucking. 

I  have  sometimes  tried,  but  in 
vain,  to  discover  the  law  which  re- 
gulates the  attainment  of  extreme 
popularity.  Extreme  popularity, 
m  this  country  and  age,  appears  a 
very  arbitranr  thing:.  }  ou/any 
person  to  preoict  a^orion  what  book, 
or  song,  or  play,  or  picture,  is  to 
become  the  rage, — to  utterlv  trans- 
cend all  competition.  I  believe, 
indeedj  that  there  cannot  be  popu- 
larity tor  even  a  short  tim&  with- 
out some  kind  or  degree  of  merit 
to  deserve  it ;  and  in  any  case  there 
is  no  other  standard  to  which  one 
can  appeal  than  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  the  mass  of  educated 
persona  If  you  are  quite  con- 
vinced that  a  thing  is  bad  which 
all  such  think  good,  why,  of  course 
you  are  wrong.  If  you  honestly 
think  ^bakspeare  a  fool,  you  are 
aware  you  must  be  mistaken.    And 


so,  if  a  book,  or  a  picture,  or  a 
play,  or  a  song,  be  really  ^ood,  and 
if  it  be  properly  brought  before 
the  public  notice,  you  ma^,  as  a 
general  rule,  predict  that  it  will' 
attain  a  certam  measure  of  success. 
But  the  inexplicable  thing-^e 
thing  of  which  I  am  quite  unable 
to  trace  the  law — ^is  extreme  success. 
How  is  it  that  one  thing  shoots 
ahead  of  everything  else  of  the 
same  class:  and  without  being 
materially  better,  or  even  mate- 
rially different,  leaves  every- 
thing else  out  of  sight  behind  1 
Why  is  it  that  Eclipse  is  first  and 
the  rest  nowhere,  while  the  le^ 
and  wind  of  Eclipse  are  no  whit 
better  than  the  legs  and  wind  of 
all  the  rest?  If  twenty  novels  of 
nearly  equal  merit  are  published^ 
it  is  not  imx)ossible  that  one  shall 
dart  ahead  of  the  remaining  nine- 
teen; that  it  shall  be  found  in  every 
library;  that  Mr.  Mudie  may  an- 
nounce that  he  has  3250  copies  of 
it;  that  it  shall  be  the  talk  of  every 
circle ;  its  incidents  set  to^  music, 
its  plot  dramatized;  that  it  shall 
coimt  readers  by  thousands  while 
others  count  reiEuiers  by  scores; 
while  yet  one  cannot  really  see  why 
any  of  the  others  might  not  have 
taken  its  place.  Or  of  a  score  of 
coarse  comic-songs,  nineteen  shall 
never  get  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
Cyder  Cellars  (L  understand  there 
is  a  i)lace  of  the  name),  while  the 
twentieth,  no  wise  superior  in  any 
respect,  comes  to  be  sung  about 
the  streets,  known  by  everybody, 
turned  into  polkas  and  quadrilles, 
and  in  fact  to  become  for  the  time 
one  of  the  institutions  of  this  great 
and  intelligent  country.  T  re- 
member how,  a  year  or  two  since, 
that  contemptible  EatocOcher's 
Da/ughter.  without  a  thing  to  re- 
commend it,  with  no  music,  no  wit, 
no  sentiment,  nothing  but  vulgar 
brutality,  might  be  heard  in  eveiy 
separate  town  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, sung  about  the  streets  by 
every  ragged  urchin;  while  the 
other  songs  of  the  vivacious  Cowell 
fell  dead  from  Ids  lips.  The  will 
of  the  sovereign  people  has  decided 
that  so  it  shall  be.  And  as  likings 
and  disliking  in  most  cases  are 
things  strongly  felt,  but  impossible 
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to  aoooimt  for  e^cn  bjr  the  person 
who  feels  them,  so  is  it  with  the 
enormous  admiration,  regsxdj  and 
saocess  which  fall  to  the  lot  of 
many  to  whom  popularity  w  soo- 
ceas.  Actors,  statesmcai,  authors, 
preachera,  have  often  in  Englana 
their  day  of  quite  undeserred 
popralar  ovation^  and  by  and  b^re 
their  day  of  entire  neglect.  It  is 
the  rocket  and  the  stick.  We  are 
told  that  Bishop  Butler,  about  the 
period  of  the  great  excesses  of  the 
French  Revolution,  was  walking  in 
his  garden  with  his  chaplain.  After 
a  long  fit  of  musing,  the  BLahop 
turned  to  the  chaplun,  and  asked 
the  question  whether  nations  might 


oat  go  mad,  as  well  as  indiTidualsl 
daenes  of  society,  I  think,  may 
certainly  have  attacks* of  tempo- 


rary msani^  on  scnne  one  pomt. 
The  Jenny  Lind  fever  was  such  an 
attack.  Such  was  the  popularity 
of  the  boy-actor  Betty.  Such  the 
popularity  of  the  Small  Coal  Man 
some  time  in  the  last  century; 
snch  that  of  the  hippopotamus  at 
the  Regent's  Park;  such  that  of 
Uncle  Tarn's  CMn. 

Bat  this  essay  must  havesn  end. 
It  is  far  too  long  already.  I  am 
tired  of  it,  and  d  fortiori  my  reader 
must  be  so.  Let  metiy  the  dBEect 
of  an  abrupt  conduaian.    Stop ! 

A.KH.& 
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n^HE  importance  of  EngKsh  prose 
-L  fiction  is  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease. As  year  by  jear  fresh 
additions  are  made  to  its  previous 
rich  stores,  the  whole  value  of  the 
accumulated  treasure  is  always 
risinffj  while  at  the  same  time 
the  decline  of  the  stage,  that  other 
great  source  of  amusement  and  in- 
struction, enhances  the  relative 
consequence  of  the  still  flounahing 
novel  The  appeals  to  the  passions 
once  made,  and  the  masterly  pic- 
tures of  manners  once  presented^ 
on  the  English  stage,  may  be  saia 
to  exist  no  more.  In  the  most 
celebrated  recent  performances  of 
Shakspeare's  plays,  the  plot,  the 
characters,  and  the  poetry  have 
been  almost  altogether  subordi- 
nated to  the  purposes  of  scenic 
display.  The  department  of  light 
comedy  is  chieflv  represented  by 
meoes  adapted  trom  the  French. 
The  inexhaustible  variety  of  their 
plots  is  a  sufficient  temptation  to 
resort  to  France  in  search  of  a 
oommodity  of  which  it  must  be 
presumed  that  the  purely  native 
produce  is  slender.  U nf  ortunatel^jr, 
nowever,  under  the  alterations  m 
too  many  instances  necessary  to 
Cfloable  the  transplanted  pieces  to 
live  in  the  sounder  moral  atmo- 
sphere of  this  country,  much  of  the 


fidelity  to  nature  and-  point  of 
dialogue  which  belong  to  the  ori- 
ginals are^  lost,  and  a  picture 
results  which  is  equally  false  to 
the  habits  and  manners  of  both 
nations.  Too  often  the  original 
taint  remains,  but  without  the  wit 
and  gres^ter  verisimilitude  which 
may  perhaps  have  rendered  ev&k 
that  lees  unendurable  in  its  pi^jP^ 
locality  and  natural  dress.  The 
field  of  burlesque  seems  to  be 
generally  chosen  for  any  original 
efibrte  of  our  modem  writers  for 
the  stage.  Even  here  the  true 
points  of  excellence  in  this  kind  of 
writing  are  forgotten.  Foolish 
parodies  and  senseless  puns  have 
displaced  the  quaint  humour,  and 
the  current  of  whimsical  reference 
to  thin0»  reaUy  worthy  of  admim- 
tion,  wnich  constitute  its  main 
chann;  and  the  burlesque  is  a  style 
of  drama  which  is  fatal  alike  to  the 

genius  of  clever  actors  (of  whom 
iiere  is  now  no  want)  and  to  the 
taste  of  the  audience.  To  the\ioveI 
alone,  therefore,  is  now  almost  en- 
tirelv  relegated  whatever  of  bene- 
ficial influence  in  matters  of  morals, 
manners,  and  taste  it  once  exer^ 
dsed  jointly  with  the  stage. 

The  Aristotelian  definition  of 
poetry  as  the  art  of  imitation,  in- 
cludes the  acted  drama,  painting,. 
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aenlptiire,  and  prose  fic^on^  as  well 
as  poetry  in  the  more  limited  and 
naoal  aceeptatiaa  of  the  word. 
Diunatic  representation  is,  of  aU 
these,  in  ito  f onn  the  most  com- 
plete :  for  it  appeals  simoltaneonaly 
to  all  the  senses :  the  picture  is 
■lOt  only  seenr— the  page  is  not  only 
read — ^but  it  moves  and  speaks.  On 
the  stage  the  limits  of  delusion  are 
indeed  difGerent  from  those  to  be 
observed  in  t^  novel  The  lives 
and  fates  of  his  personages  are  of 
course  as  much  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  dzamaiist  aft  they 
are  under  that  of  the  novelist ;  bi:d; 
the  great  distinctioQ  in  the  use 
of  their  power  lies  in  the  diversity 
of  tiieir  methods  of  present- 
ment With  the  spectator  of  a 
tragedy  the  illusion  cannot  be  so 
complete,  althou^  the  immediate 
triumph  of  the  mi^^ity  actor  over 
the  emotions  may  be  ereater.  He 
might  bepenuaaed  that  Mr*  Qar- 
ii£  was  Hamlet,  and  that  another 
aetor  was  Polomus;  he  must  have 
believed  that  Hamlet  killed  Polo- 
ttus;  but  he  did  not  suppose  that 
Mr.  Qarriek  was  Hable  to  be  tried 
for  mnzder.  But  in  ClarimaHarlawe, 
after  Golosuel  Morden  has  passed  his 
sword  throu^  Lovelace's  body,  he 
is  as  much  dead  aa  he  ever  was 
aHve,  and  no  violence  whatever  is 
done  to  probability,  la  some 
senses^  therefore,,  the  spectator 
at  a  play  most  never  forget  that 
what  lie  seeais  only  an  imitatiQa ; 
but  that  imitation  must  be  so  {ler- 
iect  as  to  be  perpetually  betraying 
him  into  a  momentary  belief  in  the 
nalitv  of  the  business  of  the  scene. 
The  belief  must  be,  as  it  were, 
fluzional — always  on  the  point  ol 
becomnig  complete,  yei  never  be- 
eoming  so.  Nothing  indeed  is 
ever  felt  in  1^  highest  spirit  ol 
art,  which  ia  altogether  real 
Somethinf^  must  always  be  left  for 
the  imagination  to  supply:  and 
imitation  ceases  to  please  wnen  it 
assumes  reality  and  rejects  the  aid 
of  that  JTOftgrnation  whidi  is  its 
surest  way  of  obtaining  qrmpathy. 
In  this  respect  the  noveEat  has 
the  advantage  over  the  writer  for 
the  stagii  His  world  la  all  hb 
own.  His  intended  effects  can 
naitha  be  miduly  heightened  nor 


destroyed  by  the  ambition  or  in^- 
competence  of  the  actor.  He  has 
not  to  contend  with  the  incongruity 
arising  from  the  possibility  of  very 
perfect  imitation  of  inauimat^^ 
objects  seen  in  contrast  with  the 
less  perfect  efforts  of  the  Irring 
peif ormerSb  He  is  his  own  scene- 
painter,  his  own  dress-maker,  soul 
nis  own  property-man,  as  well  as 
the  creator  oi  his  own  personages 
and  plot.  It  will  be  lus  own  fanlt 
if  the  interest  which  should  attach 
to  his  characters  and  their  actions 
is  ever  diminished  b^  an  undue 
transference  of  attention  to  the 
accessories  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. Prominence  may  be  given 
to  the  landscape  and  still  life,  or  to 
the  figures  in  the  composition,  as 
m&y  best  suit  the  design  of  the 
writer:  and  he  will  be  without 
excuse  if  hia  own  stage  appliances 
ev^  assume  an  importance  to 
which  they  ought  not  to  rise.  Over 
the  characters,  too,  he  has  the 
hurgest  power.  He  can  not  only 
exhibit  them  in  action  and  ia 
speech,  but  he  can  penetrate  and 
desciiDe  their  thoughts,  and  withr 
ont  the  clumsy  en>edient  of  the 
soliloquy,  he  can  inform  the  reader 
of  what  is  passing  in  their  inmost 
bnina  Ubis  a  greater  impressioa 
ojf  reality  is  fK>aBib]e  than  in  the 
theatre.  The  imagination  does  the 
woric  to  which  it  is  invited,  and  it 
does  it  best  when  most  left  to 
itselL  Those  noveb  are  most  like 
reality  in  which  there  is  the  least 
direct  descnption  of  the  external 
matenal  objects  among  which  the 
characters  five  and  move,  and  in 
whidL  a  happy  touch  or  natural 
aUusBon  from  tune  to  time  directs 
attention  to  the  circumstances  of 
time  and  riace  which  it  is  desirable 
to  place  Wore  the  mind's  eye  of 
the  reader. 

ScHoe  statistics  given  in  Pro- 
fessor Maason's  volume  on  Edtish 
Novelists,  afibrd  what  is  pro^ 
bably  a  correct  notion  of  the 
actual  achievements  of  recent  'Eof^ 
hah.  authorship  in  the  d^>artment 
of  the  noveL  1^  resovtmg  to  a 
process  of  stodctaking  in  that  vast 
warehoise  oi  books,  the  Library  of 
the  Britiah  Museum,  it  has  been 
asceftained  that  the  number  of 
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novels  printed  in  the  year  i8ao 
(baken  as  the  year  when  the 
Waverley  novels  were  at  the  height 
of  their  popularity)  was  26,  con- 
sisting of  76  volumes.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  year  1830,  ten  years 
later,  as  indicated  hy  the  number 
of  books  deposited  on  the  shelves 
of  the  Libraiy,  was  increased  to 
10 1  works,  or  205  volumes,  and 
this  year  is  taken  as  the  time  when 
the  Waverley  series  was  nearly 
coinpleted  in  1850,  twenty  years 
later,  the  yield  was  98  works,  or 
210  volumes:  and  for  1856  there 
were  88  woiks,  or  201  volumes. 
The  result  is,  that  since  1820  the 
number  of  new  novels  coming  out 
has  been  nearly  quadrupled,  and 
that  the  recent  issue  has  been  at 
the  rate  of  about  100  a  year,  or 
nearly  two  for  every  week; — in  all, 
about  3000  novels,  amounting  to 
f  000  separate  volumes,  have  Been 
printed  since  the  publication  of 
naverUy. 

In  contemplating  the  extent  of 
this  enormous  mass  of  light  read- 
ing, we  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to 
commiserate  the  state  of  those  a^ 
which  were  less  well  provided  with 
such  means  of  entertainment;  but 
in  truth  at  no  time  since  the  exist- 
ence of  literature  have  there  been 
wanting,  for  those  who  could  read 
at  all,  works  of  amusement  as  well 
as  of  instruction.  Many  a  volume— 
of  which  the  most  numerous  exem- 
plars are  now  to  be  found  in  a  dull 
and  diuAy  enough  condition,  and 
banishea  to  the  dusty  upper 
shelves  of  coUege  libraries— had 
its  da^  of  ^  success  and  popularity, 
and  m  its  time  has  served 
to  occupy  the  leisure  hours 
of  former  generation&  The  dif- 
ference in  this  respect  between 
former  times  and  tne  present  is 
indeed  rather  in  the  number  of 
readers  than  in  the  number  of 
books.  Those  who  may  be  perhaps 
only  accustomed  to  assodatenotions 
of  severe  study,  of  flights  of  im- 
mortal poetry,  or  abstruse  depths  of 
philosophy,  with  the  writings  of  the 
Greeks  ana  Latins,  might  oe  sur- 
prised to  know  how  mucn  of  merely 
light  and  diverting  literature  still 
exists  for  our  perusal,  besides 
much   of  the  same   kind  whidi 


has  not  sorvived  to  us.  For 
those  who  could  avail  themselves 
of  it  there  was  abundance  of  light 
and  relaxing  literature  in  the 
various  depuianents  of  anecdote, 
ttossip,  belles  lettres,  and  romantic 
nction.  To  the  last  class  (not  to 
mention  Ludan)  among  Qreek 
writers,  although  long  after  the 
classicaJ  period,  must  De  referred 
the  often  mentioned,  but  seldom 
read,  tales  of  adventure  by  HeUo- 
dorns,  a  Christian  bishop,  and 
author  of  the  Lovei  cf  TneogeTiet 
andCkaridea:  and  those  by  Achilles 
Tatius  and  Longus:  while  among 
the  Latins,  the  €foldm  Am  ^ 
Apuleius  must  be  espedallv  noted. 
In  the  midst  of  a  great  deal  that  is 
strange  and  repulsive,  it  contains 
the  veritable  storv  ot  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  as  beautiful  a  fairy  tale  as 
ever  was  told.  It  is  the  b^ 
specimen  of  quasi-classical  prose 
nction,  and  doseljr  resembles  the 
tales  of  persecutmg  fairies  and 
wicked  stepmothers  in  Northern 
romance. 

Not  to  dwell  on  such  collections 
of  Oriental  tales  as  the  familiar 
ThouBand  and  One  NighU^  and  the 
monkish  legends  which  in  mediaeval 
Europe  must  be  taken  as  the  re- 
presentation of  prose  fiction,  we 
may  at  once  pass  onwards  to  the 
revival  of  letters,  when,  as  might 
be  expected,  a  vast  accession  took 
place  to  this  class  of  reading.  The 
contents  of  the  Deoameron  of  Boc- 
cacdo  need  only  to  be  named  as  the 
most  important  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  story  which  became  popular 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  Chiefly 
founded  on  actual  occurrences  and 
manners,  never  resorting  to  the 
supernatural,  full  of  adventure,  of 
wit>  and  with  the  greatest  variety 
of  grave  and  ludicrous  interest,  the 
tales  in  the  Decaamann  are  justly 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  the 
direct  ancestors  of  the  modem 
European  prose  novel  Many  of 
them  indeed  are  nothing  but  anec- 
dotes or  pleasantries  exquisitely 
told,  and  none  approach  the  length 
of  the  present  novel;  but  for  the 
first  time  they  offered  amusing 
reading  to  the  unleamecL  <and  they 
were  by  the  occasion  ot  their  ap- 
pearance (after  the  great  plague  of 
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Florence),  as  well  as  by  their  own 
nature,  closety  identified  with  the 
period  of  their  publication,  so  that 
m  this  way  they  bear  a  stronger 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  mo^ 
recent  forms  of  the  modem  novel 
of  actual  life,  than  many  works 
which  are  in  point  of  time  nearer 
to  ourselves. 

I)(mQuiaxitehB&jnBde  ub  familiar 
with  the  style  and  names  of  the 
principal  romances  of  chivalry, 
which,  bnt  for  their  preservation 
in  that  deathless  work,  would  have 
been  long  since  forgotten.  That 
they  occasioned  the  production  of 
the  great  masterpiece  of  Cervantes 
is  no  unworthy  epitaph  to  be  in- 
scribed on  the  tomb  to  which  they 
have  been  now  for  so  many  gene- 
rations consigned.  They  nave 
perhaps  had  the  least  share  o£  any 
of  the  older  forms  of  prose  fiction 
in  forming  the  modem  English 
novel.  Sir  Lancelot  Greaves  is 
Smollett's  worst  x)erformance;  and 
the  Spiritual  QuioDote  (in  which 
indeed  little  more  than  the  name 
is  borrowed),  although  not  without 
merit,  ^  is  tar  from  deserving  a 
place  in  the  foremost  rank,  llie 
Spanish  novels  of  adventure,  toge- 
ther with  Oil  Bias,  must  of  course 
be  admitt^  as  having  exerdsed  a 
great  influence  on  English  writers. 

In  the  desire  to  find  some  work 
of  importance  to  figure  as  the  re- 
presentation of  the  English  novel 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  has 
been  endeavoured  by  no  mean  au- 
thorities to  daim  the  PilgrvnCs 
Proaress  as  such,  and  to  marshal 
forth  John  Bunyan  as  the  father  of 
the  English  novelists.  It  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable,  when  so  much 
imagination  was  at  work  in  England 
under  Elizabeth  and  the  Stuarts, 
that  none  of  it  should  have  been 
exerdsed  in  the  production  of  such 
tales  of  prose  fiction  as  were  then 
common  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  which  were  well  known  ana 
welcomed  in  England  by  means  of 
translations.  Sidney's  Aroadia  is 
hardly  an  exception;  but  the  rich- 
ness of  our  dnuna,  and  the  general 
ma^^iificenoe  and  beauty  of  the 
British  literature  of  this  period, 
make  it  little  necessary  to  apologize 
for  any  defid  wcy,  or  to  attempt  any 


violence  to  recdved  opinions  for 
the  sake  of  supplying  it.  As  a 
work  of  that  highest  kind  of  ima- 
nnation  which  succeeds  in  giving 
the  strongest  impression  of  reality, 
ikePUgnm^sProgtress  is  thoroughly 
entitled  to  take  its  place  with  the 
greatest  woi^  of  any  age  or  coun- 
try, and  in  this  respect  may  chal- 
lenge comparison  with  the  most 
cdebrated  fictions  either  in  prose 
or  poetry.  In  the  ease  and  fami- 
liarity of  many  of  its  passages,  and 
especially  in  the  large  use  of  con- 
versations in  ihe  conduct  of  the 
stoiy,  it  has  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  modem  novd  of  every-day 
life:  the  language  and  behaviour 
also  of  his  characters  have  strong 
marks  of  the  individuality  of  the 
age.  Much  of  its  machinery,  too, 
is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  old 
romances  of  chivalry.  But  not- 
withstanding these  temptations  to 
class  the  history  of  Christian's 
journey  among  the  great  novels 
or  romances  of  Eo^laud,  the 
soundest  critidsm  must  insist  upon 
keeping  it  apart  from  them.  Its 
aims  and  objects  are  so  entirdy 
different  from  those  of  mere  amuse- 
ment, its  whole  purpose  is  so  serious 
and  solemn,  that  without  derogating 
from  the  just  claims  of  many  pro- 
fessed novels  to  serve  a  lofty  end, 
it  does  not  seem  right  to  rank  it 
with  them. 

An  earlier  English  work,  of  a 
kind  very  unlike  the  PilgrvnCs  Pr<h 
^resSy  ought  not  to  be  passed  over 
m  any  attempt  to  find  an  origin  for 
the  novd  in  this  country,  and  to 
trace  the  fountain  of  fiction  to  its 
source.  The  Bonumoe  of  King 
Arthur^  by  Sir  Thomas  Mallory. 
first  prmted  by  Caxton  in  148^,  and 
again  by  Wynkyn  de  Woroe  in 
1498,  gave  some  of  its  first  einploy- 
ment  to  the  press  in  EnglandT  It 
is  in  many  ways  a  remarkable 
work,  and  its  style  alone  entitles  its 
compiler  to  a  high  place  amoiijg 
our  early  writers  of  prose.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  the  pains 
taken  in  the  introduction  to  prove 
the  historical  existence  of  iLing 
Arthur,  no  less  as  a  question 
of  veradty  than  as  a  point  of 
national  pride.  Caxton,  indeed, 
seems  at  nrst  to  have  objected  to 
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cmi^  his  types  m  ^ivin^  any  fur- 
ther currency  to  frngned  matteES 
aod  fables  oonceroixig  a  peraoa  who 
really  never  lived.  Bat  on  ooo- 
aaderation  of  all  the  at^Epinients  and 
proofs  adduced  by  those  who  wwe 
urging  him  to  it^  ht  consented,  to 
use  his  new  art  igpon  an  edition  of 
Kma  Arthw^  which  had  been  hmg 
hnZu  in  mknosciipt  copies.  1^ 
admits  that  he  cannot  well  deny 
bat  that  there  was  a  noble  king 
named  Arthur;  and  therefore,  as  he 
states  in  his  Prefaoa.  he  enteiprised 
to  imprint  a  book  <h  the  noble  his- 
tories  of  this  great  British  worthy, 
and  of  the  gentle  and  virtnons 
deeds  oi  his  kni^ta.  CSaotioiuly, 
however,  and  discreekly,the  ancient 
tfpof^Txghsr  leanres  it  to  the  liberty 
A  his  readers  whether  they  shall 

g*¥e  faith  to  the  narrative,  uid  be- 
sve  to  be  troa  all  that  they  may 
CAeoonter  in  il  Yet  he  commends 
the  penisal  of  the  book  as  little 
abort  of  a  pious  exercise,  and  as 
likely  to  be  efficadouB  for  the  ha^ 
piness  of  the  reader  both  in  this 
world  and  in  the  next  one. 

The  proper  honours  of  the  modem 
aevdiflt  can  hardly  be  awaided  to 
Swift  or DeFoej  nor  does  the  great- 
Bess  of  either  require  additLonal  de- 
signations of  distinction.  The  fame 
won  in  so  many  fields  would  be 
neiliher  increased  nor  diminished  by 
a  clasp  more  or  less  upon  their 
medals,  ^t^^^nwr,  with  all  its  va- 
net^  of  invention,  and  all  its 
nensimilitude,  is  without  plot  et 
passion,  and  belong  rather  te  the 
depiartment  of  satire  than  of  prose 
fiction.  De  Foe's  dauns  must  rest, 
not  on  Mobinaon  Cnuoe,  which 
stmds  as  foremost  and  first  in  a 
dass  el  its  own,  but  on  his  in- 
ferior and  deservedly  kss  wdl 
known  tales  of  ordinary  life;  These 
are  natural  and  true,  but  depend 
for  thdr  interest  upon  the  variety 
«f  the  incidents,  and  the  mode  of 
telling  them,  rather  than  on  anj 
plot  or  on  the  ehacacteiB,  whom  it 
IS  not  attempted  to  fl:roup  or  to  es- 
h£bit  in  mutual  ration;  to  each 
eAher  xmder  ai^  circunutaiMes  €i 
eompiexity.  In  De  Fee's  tates 
and  the  remade  win  afiply  to  all 
psevious  writers  except  Cervantes 
—then  ifi  gremth,  but  no  devdoiH 


ment  There  is  an  exuberant  sue- 
oeasion  of  adventures,  but  the  order 
in  which  they  follow  each  other  is 
of  littie  impcnrtance;  and  there  is 
no  necessary  oimnexion  between 
the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the 
end  The  hooka  may  be  closed  at 
almost  9aj  place  short  of  the  end, 
as  well  as  at  the  end.  Incident 
is  added  to  incident,  as  beads  may 
be  strung  upon  a  thread,  but  the 
filament  of  adventure  is  sui^eL 
There  is  no  oontexted  faboc  of 
eompositioo-fio  web  and  no  woo^ 
no  threads  whidi  *  lie  concealed 
under  others,  and  only  emerge  to 
the  surface  when  their  appearance 
is  wanted  to  complete  the  mtended 
design.  Thete  is  only  one  straight 
load  to  be  pursued;  there  are  not 
the  many  highways  and  byways—- 
the  Tsrious  hidden  lanes  and  paths 
which  intersect  the  face  of  the 
country  in  the  modem  novel,  now 
running  parallel,  now  cro6siii|;  each 
other,  and  ultbnately  coalescing  at 
the  spot  to  which  it  is  the  object  of 
the  author  to  bring  up  all  his  f  orees 
for  his  final  attack  upon  the  interest 
of  the  reader. 

The  first  writer  who,  dispensing 
with  variety  and  power  of  adven- 
ture, placed  his  whole  reliance  on 
his  characters  as  arranged  and  «:- 
hibited  by  himself,  was  Kichardson* 
Descriptions  of  external  nature  were 
not  in  his  time  recognised  among 
the  resources  of  the  novelist  The 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who-  wore 
hoops»  swords,  aod  powder,  were 
more  at  ease  in  a  drawing-room,  or 
a  sedan  chair  thanamongbeautiful 
scenery  or  on  the  road.  \Fhe  sense 
of  the  picturesmw  was  unknown  m 
En^od  until  Grav  and  Qilpin  may 
be  almost  said  to  have  invented  k 
towards  the  dose  of  the  century: 
Bichardson,  who  spent  his  days  be- 
tween Salisbury-square  and  Hank- 
mersmith,  had  no  temptation  or  vo» 
caption  to  anticipate  their  discovery; 
In  the  account  of  the  passage  oi 
Mount  Genia  in  iSta^  GAarki 
Oroanduony  it  majr  be  seen  how 
entizely  the  spbit  of  the  age 
weighed  upon  him.  The  mode  of 
transit  is  napfaieally  rdated,  but 
Sir  Charles  has  no  feeling  exenit  ol 
annovance  at  the  eeldness  of  the 
weatfaeL.    Tin*  services  of  ^^^  ar* 
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ebitec^  the  npholgterar,  tile  ap- 
monrer,  tlie  tailor,  and  tile  milliner, 
had  not  as  yet  been  employed  by 
the  •  novelist  as  thev  amce  have 
been.  It  was  not  tnought  neces* 
aary  to  introdoce  the  dramatis  per- 
mma  accurately  costmned^  carefully 
placed  in  front  «of  appropriate 
scenery,  and  suirounded  by  a  mul- 
iitade  of  objects  duly  catalogued^ 
as  has  since  so  often  been  done, 
whether  by  the  masterly  hands  of 
Scott  and  others,  or  by  mf  erior  ar- 
tifita  Only  tibe  importance  of  dress 
in  those  days  compelled  Richardson 
to  pay  as  much  attention  to  it  in  his 
noYels  as  it  actually  receiyed  in  real 
fife.  Places  are  mdicated  only — 
larely  described.  Those  who  are  not 
hapny  unless  they  can  realize  the 
localities  in  which  they  have  reason 
to  take  interest^  must  draw  upon 
their  own  imaginations  while  rMd- 
ing  Bichaidson.  They  mustpio- 
tnre  for  themselves  a  Flask  Walk 
in  the  same  aqsirit  of  reverence 
as  induced  the  earlier  readers  of 
Clarisga  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
fiampetead  in  order  to  gratify  their 
enthudasm  on  the  actual  spot^ 
They  must  imagine  for  themselves 
the  gLove-tihop  in  King-street, 
Covent-garden ;  and  every 'other 
scene  of  the  story.  The  cedar  par- 
lour at  Selby  Hall,  or  Mr.  Beeve's 
drawing-rooms  in  Qrosvenor-street, 
aie  described  with  even  less  of  par- 
ticularity than  Miss  Austen  would 
have  bestowed  upon  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
method  of  concentrating  attention 
for  a  length  of  time  upon  the  living 
personages  of  the  story  very  much 
heightens  the  effect :  but  it  requires 
the  utmost  sMll  or  the  writer,  as 
Well  as  some  eflfort  of  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  reader.  The  length 
to  vmich  Bichardson's  Clarina  and 
€hnndi9on  ejAmid  is  alone  enou^ 
to  frighten  the  modem  subscriber 
to  Mudie  or  Hookham.  The  eight 
doselv-printed  volimies  of  the  one, 
and  the  seven  of  the  other,  if  re- 
produced in  the  usual  shape  and 
type  of  new  novels,  would  alone 
sumce  to  fill  a  countiy  member's 
box;  and  it  has  been  said  that 
nothing  short  of  breaking  a  leg 
and  bemg  laid  up  for  a  couple  ci 
months  in  a  duU  house,  would  make 


it  possible  to  read  thsm.  Those 
who  have  tried  and  completed  the 
experiment  under  drcnmstances  of 
free  choiee,  will  not  admit  any  such 
eompulsiSn  to  be  necessary.  life 
is  short,  and  there  are  other  things 
to  be  done  and  other  books  to  be 
read ;  yet  the  liking  for  Sir  CharUs 
GnmcMon,  with  aU  its  faults,  in- 
creases with  acquaintance:  and  one 
objection  to  a  frequent  reading 
of  Claritaa  ffarlowe  itsdf  affords 
the  most  striking  tribute  to  its 
power.  There  is  with  some  the 
same  reluctance  to  take  a^pin  a 
part  in  &at  traged;^  of  fiction  as 
there  would  be  to  repeat  a  painful 
passage  of  re^life.  the  sympa^ 
IS  too  complete,  the  gnef  is  too 
overwhelming,  the  indignation  too 
strong  to  be  willin^y  evoked 
without  some  purpose  of  du^ 
After  reading  Clarimx'we  look  back 
at  its  events  as  on  things  which 
have  occnned  within  our  own 
knowledge,  and  which  might  and 
ought  to  nave  been  prevented.  We 
are  full  of  flaming  anger  at  the 
stupid  tyranny  oi  the  Harlowe 
£unily.  We  rave  at  the  resistlesB 
concatenation  of  cireumstances 
which  gradually  enclosed  the 
noblest  woman  tibiat  ever  Hved  in 
their  fhtal  net  We  ask  in  de^iair, 
Whv  did  she  not  resort  to  some 
likely  means  of  extrication  from 
their  destructive  entanglement  % 
Why  did  Lovelace  play  the  vilr 
hunous  part  he  did,  and  why  did 
he  not  meet  with  more  condign  and 
ignominious  puniahment?  It  is 
well  known  toat  so  general  wera 
these  feelings  at  the  time  when 
Clariua  was  appearing,  that  Bich- 
aidson had  to  persevere  in  the 
completioa  of  his  own  great  design 
against  the  most  serious  remon- 
strances from  many  correspondents 
who  desired  a  happy  enmng,  and 
who  intenered  as  they  would  have 
done  to  save  Iftieir  own  friends  from 
impending  misery.  Tet  after  aU 
the  poin,  the  sorrow,  the  heart- 
breaking, and  dudfing  wrath,  the 
abiding  effect  is  of  exaltation  and 
purification.  If  there  were  no  cross 
there  would  be  no  crown ;  and  the 
previous  sofferings  of  Cliydssa  are 
needed  to  bring  out  her  character 
as  it  stands  at  hex  death,  belonging 
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to  heaven  rather  than  to  earth,  aiid 
serenely  triumphing  in  its  own  faith 
and  charity  over  all  the  ills  of  life. 
The  story  is  no  doubt  protracted 
too  lonff  after  the  interest  has  cul- 
minatea,  just  as  in  the  introductory 
part  tbi  avenues  of  approach  to  the 
principal  scenes  are  too  long.  In 
justice,  however,  to  so  great  a  writer, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was 
labouring  for  a  generation  of  readers 
to  whom  the  long-winded  romances 
of  Scuderi  and  Calprenede  were 
familiar,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
comparative  scarcity  of  such  read- 
ing might  well  excuse  some  pro- 
lisaty.  As  a  matter  of  art,  too, 
Bicmirdson  knew  what  he  was 
about.  He  knew  that  he  must  dif 
long  and  deep  before  he  could 
prepare  the  foundations  for  his 
structure.  In  his  books  we  onlv 
gradually  become  acquainted  with 
his  personages,  and  in  the  same 
way  as  we  should  make  their  ac- 
quaintance in  actual  life.  A  single 
chapter  or  a  single  visit  is  not 
enough  for  the  purpose.  Time 
must  be  devoted  to  the  acquisition 
of  a  perfect  knowledge  of  character. 
Not  a  few  opportunities  of  personal 
observation,  nor  the  readinj^  of  a  few 
letters,  is  sufficient  for  this  object 
We  must  live  with  people  for  some 
time  before  we  ,oan  thoroughly 
know  them^  and  no  reader  can  ap- 
preciate Bichardson's  power  who 
will  not  padentlv  submit  to  his 
guidance,  and  in  his  own  way  and 
at  his  own  pace  submit  to  be  car- 
ried along  with  him.  He  claimed 
for  himself  the  right  of  siving 
conversations  with^  particularity, 
because  he  maintained  that  the 
characters  of  his  persons  could  not 
be  known  unless  he  exactly  repeated 
what  they  said  and  their  manner  of 
sayinff  it 

Perhaps  no  writer  ever  entered 
u;pon  his  task  with  so  lauch  con- 
sciousness, or  with  so  fixed  an  idea 
of  his  objects  in  authorship. 
Bichardson's  first  work,  Famdd. 
was  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
the  booksellers,  and  to  meet  a  trade 
demand  for  some  book  of  familiar 
reading  with  a  moral  purpose.  It 
was  chiefly  intended  for  the  class 
to  which  its  heroine  belongs — ^a 
cottager^s    daughter,    sufficiently 


educated  to  take  service  at  the 
squire's  house.  But  it  was  uni- 
versally read  ;  it  ran  through  five 
editions  in  the  year ;  and  oesideB 
giving  rise  to  a  spurious  continu- 
ation (as  good  a  test  as  any  of 
popularity)^  it  had  the  fortune 
of  suggestmg  Joseph  Andrews  to 
&e  malicious  wit  of  Fielding. 
Pamela  was  intended  by  its  author 
to  present  a  complete  code  of  ex- 
cellence. It  was  at  once  to  divert 
and  entertain,  to  instruct  and  im- 
prove the  minds  of  the  youth  of 
both  sexes.  Religion,  morality, 
and  all  the  duties  of  me,  were  to 
be  set  forth  in  the  most  delightful 
and  profitable  manner.  Vice  was 
to  be  made  odious,  and  virtue  at- 
tractive. Its  characters  and  inci- 
dents were  intended  to  be  natural, 
and  its  lessons  important.  Tet  the 
main  lesson  of  morality  contained 
in  it,  is  too  much  that  of  the  pro- 
verb that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy;  and  it  seems  (questionable 
now  far  certain  scenes  m  the  book, 
making  all  allowance  for  difference 
of  manners  and  feeling,  can  ever 
have  been  of  an  editing  nature. 
Famda  was  published  when 
Richardson  was  upwards  of  fifty 
years  old;  and  the  comparatively 
advanced  age  at  which  he  com- 
menced so  new  and  so  successful 
a  career  of  authorship  is  a  fact 
well  deserving  of  consideration,  as 
an  instance  that  those  powers  of 
imagination  which  are  generally 
thought  to  belong  only  to  youth, 
are  not  impaired,  out  the  contraiy, 
by  a  later  development 

It  is  to  Clarissa  that  Richardson 
owes  his  enduring  fame ;  yet  in  his 
own  day  Oranaison  exercised  no 
less  an  influence.  He  seems  to  have 
found  that  vice  had  been  made  too 
attractive  in  the  person  of  Lovelace, 
against  which  it  was  difficult  for 
the  goodness  of  such  a  cha- 
racter as  that  of  Mr.  Hickman, 
in  Clarissa  Jlarlowe,  to  contend. 
Virtue  therefore  required  to  be 
made  more  alluring  by  accom- 
plishments and  wondlv  success. 
It  was  sent  to  travel  abroad — ^its 
shoes  were  no  longer  to  credc  (as 
Hickman's  did)-yit  was  to  go  to 
a  &shionable  tailor — ^and  be  the 
best  pupil  of  the  teacher  of  dano- 
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ing  and  the  inaster-of-«iins.  He 
meant  Grandison  as  a  mirror  of 
conduct  for  the  upper  ranks  of 
society,  and  especially  as  a  guide 
to  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
the  management  of  their  hearts. 
During  the  progress  of  the  story 
a  great  many  people  are  in 
love  with  each  other;  but  the 
hero  deliberates  between  the  two 
heroines,  aa  a  chess-player  mkht 
doubt  between  two  moves.  The 
heroine,  who  is  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  ootain  the  hand  of  the  hero, 
at  one  time  goes  mad  for  his  sake, 
but  is  finally  made  to  conquer 
her  predilection  and  recover  her 
wits ;  and  is  left  with  the  prospect 
of  being  reasonably  happy  at  some 
future  time  with  another  man. 
That  charming  old  lady,  Mrs. 
Shirley,  is  made  to  complain 
of  the  mischief  done  by  the  read- 
ing of  romances  in  her  own 
younger  days :  and  she  adverts  to 
the  good  service  done  by  the  writers 
of  the  Spectator  in  providing  a 
better  style  of  reading.  The  girls 
in  her  own  ^outh,  she  says,  were 
all  for  romantic  matches,  and  could 
not  be  brought  to  abide  a  sober 
union  with  a  sensible  husband. 
'  What  was  a  good  sort  of  man  to 
an  Qroondates?  She  also  de- 
nounces the  daiurarous  elegance  of 
the  sentimental  Princess  of  deves ; 
and  it  is  plain  that  Bichardson*s 
notion  was  to  provide  something 
which  should  unite  the  interest  of 
the  older  romances  with  sound 
religious  and  practical  views  of  life : 
a  laudable  project,  which  was 
crowned  witn  complete  succes& 
Orandison  has  little  incident :  the 
only  adventure  which  affects  the 
mam  interest  of  the  story,  is  the 
forcible  abduction  of  Miss  Bvron 
by  Sir  Har^ve  Pollezf  en,  and  her 
rescue  by  Sir  Charles,  which  is  the 
commencement  of  their  acquaint- 
ance: and  this  occurs  very  early 
in  the  book. 

On  the  appearance  of  Sir  Charles 
Oranduon  it  was  hailed  almost 
as  a  new  gospel  It  was  said 
that  ^oung  persons  might  learn 
from  it  how  to  act  in  all  im- 
portant junctures,  and  how  to  be- 
nave  gracefully,  properly,  and 
politely  in  all  the  common  occur- 


rences of  life.  It  was  to  supplv 
a  knowledge  of  the  polite  wond, 
and  of  men  and  manners,  and  was 
to  supersede  the  functions  of  the 
tutor  and  the  governess.  The 
polite  world  did  not  acknowledge 
the  likeness  circulated  as  a  correct 
one,  and  Lady  Mfuy  Wortley 
Montagu  for  one  repudiated  it 
with  indignation.  But  this  is  of 
littie  conseauence ;  and  the  modem 
polite  world  has  perhaps  more 
reason  to  disclaim  its  attempted 
portraitures  by  persons  who  have 
better  opportunities  of  knowing  it 
than  were  possessed  by  the  city 
printer  of  tlie  middle  of  the  last 
centuiy.  His  own  awe  of  it,  how- 
ever, and  the  obsequious  spirit  of  the 
time,  are  amusingly  shown  by  the 
use  of  initiab  omv  for  all  persons 
of  quality.    It  is  Lord  Q       ,  and 

Lord  W— ,  and  Lady  D ;  the 

names  being  too  sacrecL  even  in 
fiction,  to  be  unveiled  at  tull  length 
to  the  profane  gaze  of  the  vulgar. 
Yet  alonx  with  these  weaknesses, 
are  to  \>b  found  those  manly 
and  ChriBtian  protests  against 
duelling  and  gambling  (the  great 
vices  of  the  age) ;  ana  the  remon- 
strances against  excessive  funeral 
expenses,  and  other  pecuniary  ex- 
travagances, which  show  Bichard- 
son  to  have  been  so  much  in  ad- 
vance of  his  generation.  Yet  in 
order  to  render  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son's  objections  to  duelling  main- 
tainable, he  had  to  be  invested 
with  extraordinary  prowess  and 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  his  weapon. 
On  several  occasions  he  has  to  de- 
fend himself,  or  interfere  to  rescue 
others,  against  great  odds,  and  he 
always  obtains  an  easy  victorv. 
His  position,  therefore,  is  only 
ultimatelv  sustained  by  the  eminent 
skill  and  physical  force  which 
enable  him  always  to  hold  his  own 
when  an  appeal  is  made  to  them. 
If  Sir  Chanes  had  been  less  ^ted 
in  these  points  of  personal  supe- 
riority to  the  rest  of  the  world,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  his  ref iisal 
to  submit  to  the  arbitrement  of  the 
duel  could  have  been  supported 
consistently  with  the  character  of 
a  man  of  honour.  But  it  was 
nevertheless  Richardson's  object 
to  show  that  this  character  is  not 
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incompatible  wHli  that  of  a  Chnn 
tian;  aad  his  hero  is  meant  to 
embochr  the  perfeddon  and  uiion 
cd  botn. 

Qreat  as  the  merite  of  the  book 
an,  it  ranst  be  coBfesae^  that  the 
Mader  may  acmiedmes  get  tired  of 
the  extreme  perf  eetion  of  its  prin- 
dfial  peraoDagea.  We  feel  like 
omldren  sommoned  to  the  praseDce 
of  ihe  elders  in  tlw  drawing-room 
"^rather  ehy<£  the  fine  fumitiire, 
and  longing  to  retreat  again  to  the 
more  f  amihasr  parts  of  the  hoaae, 
where  there  is  less  dunity,biit  nM»e 
fanjtobebad.  The  .£neaaJike  oha- 
raeter  of   Sir  CSiarles   Qnuidiaoii 

m  the  notos  of  his  oonTcnation  oon- 
tazned  in  Mr.  Rogers's  Beoollections) 
somewhat  palls  upon  ns.  We  are 
nngratefol  enough  to  wish  almoat 
to  ostracise  so  mudiezcdlenoe.  We 
feel  inclined  to  rebel  aninst  anch  a 
tj^nnny  of  goodness.  Not  content 
with  heaping  upon  hia  model  eveiy 
spedesof  personal  merit,  his  Tirtoes 
mtut  be  farther  enhanced  by  con- 
trast He  is  foil  of  filial  reverence 
to  a  father  lit^  deserving  of  re- 
spect ;  he  disconnects  himself  from 
a  depraved  tutor  who,  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  pleasares,  would  ha^ve 
permitted  bis  papil  to  indulge  him- 
self as  he  liked :  he  reforms  a  re- 
probate unde,  anamakes  him  many 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  own  inhe- 
ritanee.  He  is  a  daring  and  export 
swordsman  and  rider,  an  aooom- 
plished  linguist,  musicsan,  and 
dancer.  He  is  ttie  finest  man  in 
his  manneiB  as  well  as  person  that 
ever  was  seen.  His  whole  life  is 
spent  in  acts  of  generosi^  and 
Tirtue.  He  is  of  ancient  family, 
and  of  wealth  and  position  in  his 
ooonly.  To  the  ladies  who  admire 
him — and  there  are  none  who  do 
not — he  is  smroonded  with  *a  blaie 
of  glory  f  and  wben  he  enters  the 
room  'with  a  kind  of  benign  so- 
lemnity on  his  comitenanee,'  we 
find  it  difficult  to  maintain  our 
own;  and  we  feel  a  secret  satis- 
faction in  recollecting  against  him, 
how  he  wrote  (after  parting  witli 
poor  Lady  Clementina  in  one  oi 
ner  most  impassioned  moods),  'I 
to<^  by  advice,  a  medicine  mrer- 
night  tnat  composed  me.' 


The  pangDn  of  liie  one  sac,  aa 
represeotad  Dy  Sir  CSuoies  Grandi- 
son,  is  at  last  muted  to  so  much 
the  perfection  of  the  other  as  be- 
loogs  to  Miss  Haniat  S^n,  it 
being  impossible  that  be  should 
many  two  ladies  at  onee,  and  so 
make  both  heroines  bappy,  as  ha 
would  otherwise  han^e  been  glad  ta 
do.  The  eiemplanr  fiardet  avows 
a  somewhat  unmaiaenly  preCerenee 
for  the  resistleas  baronet,  before  he 
has  XMud  her  any  puticular  attea- 
tiona,  and  eageriy  joins  his  sister's 
schemes  to  procure  their  umon, 
wanting  to  Know  'if  she  is  the 
delight  of  his  heart.'  The  wbole 
Porretta  family  are  on  their  knees 
to  Qementina  to  penuade  ber  to 
sonender  her  reugious  acnqiles. 
and  make  themselves  and  heiseli 
happ^  by  manying  the  peedess 
English  diefvalier.  Awhoiecniwd 
of  subordinate  loven — eommonera, 
baroDets,  and  earis  with  £12,000  a- 
yeai^-are  at  Haniet's  feet  Every 
mother  in  En^^d  withadandbter 

If  ^Sir 


mg  < 
His 


dvu- 


to  disq^ose  of  is  think 
Charles  Gnndison. 
cuhies  between  the  two 
are  perplexing  in  the  extreme ;  yet 
Sicharaaon  was  so  little  aware  of 
the  smiles  the^  might  provoke,  or 
was  so  detennmed  to  brav^ethem, 
that  he  makes  his  sister  compare 
him  to  the  ass  in  the  fable  between 
two  bundles  of  hay ;  and  his  em- 
banrassment  between  his  bonour  to 
one  lady,  and  his  tenderness  for  the 
other,  long  continue  without  solu- 
tion. All  this  is  surfeiting ;  but 
there  is  relief  in  the  less  conspicuous 
characters.  Ghariotte  Grandison, 
afterwards  Lady  S  ,  is  by  no 
means  faultless,  but  is  a  charming 
and  most  amusing  penKm.  Her 
vivacity  sometimes  Budes  into  vul- 
garity, and  her'petulanoe  into  rude- 
ness and  want  ci  consideration: 
but  she  is  wcmderfullv  refonnea 
by  matrimony  and  the  birth  of  ber 
'  marmouset '  On  the  vrhoLe  it  may 
be  suspected  that  she  and  her 
honest  lord  were  quite  as  happy 
after  they  got  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand each  other,  as  tne  stately  and 
decorous  couple  wbo  settled  down 
together  into  tlieir  dignily  at 
Giandison  HidL 
The  oomparativdy  alight  inf or- 
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Hufcion  to  be  gleaned  from  Backsnl- 
kvh'b  wotks  on  tiie  maimexB  of  tike 
time,  is  another  proof  bow  modi 
lie  relidd  on  the  deeper  interestB 
wiiich  are  conmum  to  ul  a^ee  aiika 
We  leam  from^S^  C^of^  Ora»cU- 
mm  that  it  iraa  not  edquefete  for  a 
lientleman  when  engaged  to  stay 
m  the  same  honae  with  the  lady ; 
and  that,  contrary  to  modem  cus- 
tom, the  biide  and  bridegroom  went 
to  cniudi  together  on  the  wedcfing- 
da^in  the  same  candage.  Bat  ihestB 
IE  in  general  very  fitde  internal 
evidence  by  which  the  date  of  Ms 
novels  could  be  fixed. 

While  JEtichardson  was  writing 
in  England,  Marirsnz  in  Paris  gave 
in  his  deiickniB  fragment  of  the 
Vie  de  Ifarianne,  a  very  perfect  ex- 
ample of  l&e  novel,  descrilnng  the 
manners  azid  conversation  of  the 
most  hi^^ily  polished  dasses  of 
80ciet}r;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  it9  influence  upon  subsequent 
writers  in  this  countay.  Jiiaa 
Barney  for  one  must  have  been  ao- 
quainted  with  it,  although  her  own 
workmanship  was  far  less  deHcate. 
and  she  probal^  owed  a  flood  deal 
to  Mariofme^  wmch  would  thus  be 
entitled  to  a  place  in  the  pedigree 
of  the  English  novel 

The  names  which,  after  Bichard- 
son,  in  the  eighteentn  century,  seem 
most  entitlea  to  prominent  notice 
are  Fielding  and  Gfbldsmith.  With 
Tom  Jones  alone  its  author  would 
be  entilded  to  hold  the  first  place. 
Taking  Amdia  and  Jowpk  Andrews 
merely  as  standards  of  comparison 
with  others^  they  put  Imn  far 
»-head  of  wem.  Jomnthan  Wild 
is  rather  a  pieoe  of  satire  than 
a  novel  but  it  may  well  be  named 
as  on  tne  whole  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  work  of  Fielding,  and 
as  surpassing  evenSwift  in  the  same 
species  of  composition.  The  com- 
pleteness of  Tom  Jones  remains 
unrivalled :  as  a  work  of  art  it  is 
absolutely  perfect ;  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  sevffli  vears  in  writing 
is  one  that  should  be  never  for- 
gotten by  the  many  who  are  now 
ambitious  of  adding  their  contin- 
gent of  three  volumes  to  the  acmv 
of  one  hundred  new  novds  whi<m 
it  appears  is  annoaUy  invading  us. 
Next  to  Fielding  must  be  named 


Goldsmith.  Hie  Vieesr  nf  WaJtB- 
fiddj  short  and  simple  as  it  is, 
has  enou^  in  its  profound  sym- 
pathies with  homam^  to  place  ita 
author  above  the  emin^it  and  pro- 
lific, but  more  soperfi^ial,  author  of 
Peregrioke  Fidde  and  Eoderiek 
Eandom,  Nor  is  it  needfol  to  be- 
stow any  advocacy  on  thispoant. 
The  Viearvi  still  and  always  wiU 
be  a  popular  book.  Smi^lett^ 
novels,  081  the  4x>ntrary,  are  fast 
passing  out  of  the  hands  of  readenSy 
if  indeed  i^ey  have  not  idready 
left  them.  For  the  sake  of  Mum" 
phiy  Clinker  only  we  may  be  ia- 
diiied  to  regret  the  rost  of  time 
which  is  stealing  over  the  worics  of 
Tobias  Smollett  It  6iS&s  from 
HiB  rest  in  a  aimeriority  of  kind 
rather  than  of  degree;  wad  the 
humoors  of  Matthew  Bcnnbie 
should  alwsfys  save  it  from  oblxvioiL 
In  Mtenphiry  GUnker  less  dependa 
on  prof es8i<mal  mannerism,  on  par- 
ticuLar  eccentricntieB,  and  onadveo- 
toie,  than  in  his  otibiernovels  j  and 
the  larger  trusting  toiramannatoie 
has  beoi  rewar^d,  as  it  always 
will  be.  In  estimating  Goldsmith's 
place  as  a  novelist,  his  influence  on 
^e  continent  of  Europe  must  not 
be  overiooked.  To  the  Viemr  ^ 
ITe&fagfCfl^  Goethe  confessed  bis  own 
{praat  obligations ;  and  whatever  of 
influence  in  Goldsmith's  coont^ 
may  have  been  in  turn  exerted  by 
the  fTcrtWand  Wilhdm  Meii^Usr  dt 
his  German  admirer,  must  in  some 
sense  be  connected  with  him. 

Conspicuous  places  must  be  re- 
served m  the  procession  of  novelists 
of  tlus  period  for  Johnson  with  Ids 
JSaeseUuj  and  for  Sterne  vMi  hia 
Tristram  Sbandv^  and  that  group 
of  characters  belonging  to  so  ricn 
a  soil,  that  under  the  skilful  cultuxe 
of  a  distinguished  writer  of  our 
own  days  it  has  yielded  a  second 
crop ;  so  that  My  Father  and  Undo 
Toby  may  be  saia  to  have  flourished 
again  in  the  aftermath  of  another 
centoiy.  The  story  of  Le  Fwre^ 
indeed,  is  in  itself  an  immortality. 
Walpole,  too,  nrast  walk  under  tine 
plumed  can<^  of  the  giant  helmet 
of  OtranfOj  a  work  wmch  was  the 
first  of  its  kiad^  and  in  spite  of 
imitations,  remains  unique.  Mac- 
kenoie  shooki  pass    as  the  first 
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of  the  sentimeiitalists.  Madame 
d'Arblay  has  been  already  men- 
tionecL  and  the  once  great  reputar 
tion  she  e^joved  entitles  her  to  be 
Btill  marshalled  among  the  ce- 
lebrities, althon^  £vdina  and 
Cecilia  are  now  seldom  read.  The 
remarkable  genius  of  Vathdt  is 
Beckford's  claim  to  foUow,  and  it 
is  a  most  valid  one.  It  is  a  strangely 
vigorous  and  vivid  performance, 
and  once  read  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. Mrs.  Inchbald  should  come 
VTith  the  Simple  Story  as  the  first 
of  the  long  and  distinguished  line 
of  women  who  have  added  to  the 
prose  fiction  of  ^gland;  and 
Godwin,  with  Caleb  Wulianu  (with 
all  its  faults),  must  not  be  omitted. 
Mrs.  Haddiffe,  in  addition  to  her 
claims  as  a  mistress  of  the  romantic, 
the  mysterious,  and  the  terrible, 
was  the  first  novelist  who  hugely 
introduced  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery.  Yet  we  can  never  forgive 
her  for  the  abominable  deception 
practisedintheify<<me8(/  Utwlpho^ 
when  the  source  of  so  much  imagi- 
nary horror  is  at  the  end  reduced 
to  such  a  paltry  reality.  When 
once  the  spell  is  broken,  we  look 
back  upon  the  interest  it  had  before 
excited  with  anger  and  incredulous 
dislike.  The  same  principle  of 
ultimately  explaining  away  sup- 
posed supernatural  agencies  bv 
natural  causes,  is  habitual  with 
hei^  and  always  produces  the  same 
f eefinffs  of  resentment.  Passing 
fromuie  last  to  the  present  century, 
Miss  Edgeworth  clearly  demands 
the  right  to  hold  the  first  place, 
at  least  until  the  time  when  she 
must  give  way,  first  to  a  greater 
of  her  own  sex,  and  then  to  the 

rtest  of  alL  In  1801  commenced 
issue  of  that  series  of  novels 
which  once  commanded  so  much 
popularity,  and  most  of  which  we 
suppose  are  still  liable  to  be  asked 
for  at  the  counter  of  the  drculating- 
Ubrary.  They  were  in  enormous 
advance  upon  what  had  preceded 
them — ^always,  of  course,  except- 
ing those  works  which  have  taken 
their  place  in  the  foremost  ranks 
of  the  permanent  literature  of  the 
country — and  th^  mav  be  taken 
as  the  parents  of  the  better  class 
of  novels  of  upper  life  which  have 


since  become  so  numerous.  Irish 
life  and  character  are  frequentlT 
introduced;  all  are  written  witn 
some  distinct  purpose  of  warning 
or  instruction,  which,  if  it  points 
a  moral,  does  not  alwa^  contribute 
to  adorn  the  tale.  Children  do  not 
eojoy  sweets  when  they  have  once 
discovered  that  they  are  made  the 
covert  vehicle  for  physic;  and 
charming  as  are  Miss  Edgeworth's 
works  in  so  many  respects,  we  own 
no  great  relish  for  the  sugared  lip 
of  her  cup  of  didactics.  It  is  no 
slight  fact  to  be  recalled  to  recol- 
lection, that  the  success  of  Miss 
£dgeworth's  Irish  novels  assisted 
in  suggesting  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
the  resort  to  the  elements  of  na- 
tional interest  in  his  own  country 
as  a  basis  for  prose  fiction.  But 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon in  her  history  as  a  nove- 
list, was  the  appearance  of  Hde/i^ 
in  1834,  more  than  thirty  years 
after  the  publication  of  her  VadU 
Radcrent,  It  is  her  best  work; 
and  holds  its  place  hixh  among  the 
many  formidable  rivals  which  her 
own  example  and  a  better  cultiva- 
tion of  the  art  of  writing  have 
brought  into  the  field.  To  have 
produced  so  many,  so  varied,  and 
such  true  pictures  of  life,  to  have 
lost  no  power  with  age,  and  to  have 
kept  pace  in  her  observation  with 
the  changes  of  manners  incident  to 
so  long  an  interval  of  time,  are 
circumstances  which  cannot  be 
matched  in  the  literary  career  of 
anv  other  writer. 

Mias  Austen  is,  of  all  his  succes- 
sors, the  one  who  most  nearly  re- 
sembles Richardson  in  the  power 
of  impressing  reality  upon  her  cha- 
racters. There  is  a  perfection  in 
the  exhibition  of  MLss  Austen's 
characters  which  no  one  else  has 
approached ;  and  truth  is  never  for 
an  instant  sacrificed  ia  that  delicate 
atmosphere  of  satire  which  per- 
vades her  works.  Like  Richard- 
son's, her  people  are  made  to 
develope  themselves  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  story  through  which 
the  reader  accompanies  them ;  and 
except  when  at  the  beginning  of 
each  novel  she  may  give  a  short 
account  of  the  situation  of  its 
leading  personages,  the  madiinery 
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of  representation  is  almost  wholly 
conc^ed  from  observation.  The 
whole  thoughts  of  the  reader  are 
abstracted  nt>m  the  world  of  outer 
life,  and  are  confined  to  the  mimic 
world  contained  within  the  covers 
of  the  book  in  his  hand.  No  allu- 
sion or  reference  is  ever  made  to 
real  events  or  persons  :  the  figures 
never  step  out  of  their  frame,  and 
the  frame  itself  is  unseen.  The 
persons  and  events  of  this  lesser 
world  are,  indeed,  not  heroical: 
they  belong  not  to  the  heights  or 
depths  or  romantic  regions  of  exist- 
ence, but  to  the  level  and  ordinanr 
passages  of  comfortable  £higlish 
upper  life.  The  extremes  of  man- 
ners are  avoided :  the  characters  are 
ladies  and  gentlemen  belonging  to 
the  same  class  as  that  of  l£eir 
painter — the  daughter  of  a  country 
clergyman  who  mixed  in  sodetv  at 
Bath,  Southampton,  and  the  village 
in  which  she  endea  her  too  short 
life.  Hardly  ever  is  a  person  of 
greater  rank  than  a  baronet  of  easv 
means  introduced,  nor  does  any  fail 
below  the  professional  and  com- 
mercial classes. 

The  plots  are  simple  but  well 
constructed,  sufficientlv  involved 
to  excite  interest,  and  they  are 
brought  round  at  tne  end  by  means 
neither  too  obvious  nor  unnatural 
The  fiild  of  view  may  be  in  some 
sense  a  small  one  j  but  like  that  of 
a  good  microscope  in  able  hands, 
there  is  abundance  of  light,  and  the 
minutest  markings  of  character  are 
beautifully  shown  in  it 

Miss  Austen  never  attempts  to 
describe  a  scene  or  a  class  of  society 
with  which  she  was  not  herself 
thoroughly  acquainted.  The  con- 
versations of  ladies  with  ladies,  or 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  together, 
are  given,  but  no  instance  occurs 
of  a  scene  in  which  men  only  are 

E resent.  The  uniform  quality  of 
er  work  is  one  most  remarkable 
point  to  be  observed  in  it.  Let  a 
volume  be  opened  at  any  place: 
there  is  the  same  good  English,  the 
same  refined  stvle,  the  same  sim- 
plidW  and  truth.  There  is  never 
any  deviation  into  the  unnatural 
or  exaggerated;  and  how  worthy 
of  all  j[ove  and  respect  is  the 
finely -disciplined    genius    which 
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rejects  the  forcible  but  transient 
modes  of  stimulating  interest 
which  can  so  easily  be  employed 
when  desired,  and  which  Jmows 
how  to  trust  to  the  never-failing 
principles  of  human  nature !  This 
very  trust  has  sometimes  been  made 
an  objection  to  Miss  Austen,  and 
she  has  been  accused  of  writing  dull 
stories  about  ordinary  people.  But 
her  supposed  ordinary  people  are 
really  not  such  very  ordinary  people. 
Let  any  one  who  is  inclined  to 
criticize  on  this  score,  endeavour 
to  construct  one  character  from 
among  the  ordinary  people  of  his 
own  acquaintance  that  shall  be 
capable  of  interesting  any  reader 
for  ten  minutes.  It  wiU  then  be 
found  how  great  has  been  the  dis- 
crimination of  Miss  Austen  in  the 
selection  of  her  characters,  and  how 
sldlful  is  her  treatment  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  them.  It  is  true  that 
the  events  are  for  the  most  part 
those  of  daily  life,  and  the  f eebngs 
are  those  connected  with  the  usual 
joys  and  griefs  of  familiar  existence : 
but  these  are  the  verv  events  ana 
f  eeliujgs  upon  which  tne  happiness 
or  misenr  of  most  of  us  depends ; 
and  the  field  which  embraces  them, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  wonderful, 
the  sentimental,  and  the  historical, 
is  surelv  large  enough,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  one  whicm  admits  of  the 
most  profitable  cultivation.  In  the 
end,  too,  the  novel  of  daily  real  life 
is  that  of  which  we  are  least  apt  to 
weary:  a  round  of  fancy  balls  would 
tire  uie  most  vigorous  admirers  of 
varietur  in  costume,  and  the  return 
to  plain  clothes  would  be  hailed 
witn  greater  delight  than  their  oc- 
casional relinquisnment  ever  eives. 
Miss  Austen's  personages  are  always 
in  plain  clothes,  but  no  two  suits 
are  alike :  all  are  worn  with  their 
appropriate  differences,  and  under 
all  human  thoughts  and  feelings 
are  at  work 

It  is  in  the  dramatic  power  with 
which  her  characters  are  exhibited 
that  Miss  Austen  is  unapproachable. 
Everjr  one  says  the  right  thing  in 
the  right  place  and  in  the  right  way. 
The  conservation  of  character  is 
complete.  We  can  never  exactly 
pre(uct  what  a  particular  person 
will  say ;  there  are  no  catch  words 
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or  phravses  perpetually  recurring 
from  the  same  person ;  yet  we  re- 
oogaise  as  soon  as  spoken  tke 
truthful  individaality  of  every- 
thinff  thai  is  made  to  rail  from  each 
speaKer.  In  this  kind  of  genius 
she  is  without  a  rival,  unless  we 
look  for  one  in  the  very  hif^hest 
name  of  our  liteiature.  SometmLes, 
in  the  admiration  expressed  for  her 
greatest  excellence,  her  claim  to 
qualities  exercised  more  in  common 
with  others  has  been  overlooked; 
yet  whenever  accurate  description 
IS  wanted,either  of  places  or  persons, 
it  is  supplied  with  ease  and  skilL 
Take^  for  instance,  from  ISente  ami 
Senanbility  the  account  of  Mrs. 
Dashwood's  new  residence  in  De- 
vonshire. 

As  a  house  Barton  Onttage,  though 
miAlI,  wae  eomf ortftUe  Mid  compaot ;  but 
as  a  cottage  it  was  defeotivs,  for  the 
bnilding  was  regular,  the  loof  was  tiled, 
the  window  shuttera  were  not  painted 
green,  ilor  were  the  walls  covered  with 
honeysuckles.  A  narrow  passage  led 
directly  through  the  house  to  the  garden 
behind.  On  each  side  of  the  eutranoe 
was  a  sitting-room,  about  sixteen  feet 
square ;  and  beyond  them  were  the  offices 
and  the  stairs.  Four  bedrooms  and  two 
gairets  formed  the  rest  of  the  house,  ft 
had  not  been  buHt  many  years  and  was 

in  good  repair The  situation  of 

the  house  was  good*  High  hills  rose  im- 
mediately behind,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance on  each  side ;  some  of  which  were 
open  downs,  the  others  cultiyated  and 
woody.  The  Tillage  of  Barton  was  chiefly 
on  one  of  these  hiUs,  and  formed  a  plea- 
sant view  from  the  cottage  windows.  The 
prospect  in  front  was  more  extcnsiye  ;  it 
commanded  the  whole  of  the  valley,  and 
reached  into  the  country  beyond.  The 
hills  which  surrounded  the  cottage  ter- 
minated the  valley  in  that  direction ; 
under  another  name,  and  in  another 
course,  it  branched  out  again  between 
two  of  the  steepest  of  them. 

Or  take,  as  an  example  of  personal 
portraiture,  from  the  same  novel, 
the  description  of  Eliiior  Daahwood 
and  her  sister. 

Miss  Dashwood  had  a  delicate  com- 
plexion, r^^lar  features,  and  a  remark- 
ably pretty  figure.  Marianne  was  still 
handsomer.  Her  form,  though  not  so 
oorreet  as  her  sister's,  in  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  height,  was  more  striking  ; 
and  her  faoe  was  so  lovoly,  that  when, 
in  the  oommon  cant  of  pcaise,  she  was 


called  a  beautiful  girl,  tmtii  was  less 
violently  outraged  than  usually  happens, 
fiar  akin  was  veiy  brown,  but,  from  its 
tranqpiarency,  her  oomj^xion  was  uncom- 
monly briiUant;  her  features  were  all 
good ;  her  smile  was  sweet  and  attractive ; 
and  in  her  eyes,  which  were  very  dark, 
there  was  a  life,  a  spirit,  an  eagerness, 
which  could  hardly  be  seen  without 
delight. 

Sense  emd  Sensibility  was  the  first 
published  of  Miss  Austen's  novels. 
It  litt»  peihaps  more  of  movement 
tkaa  its  successors,  and  in  no  other 
is  there  a  character  of  so  much  pas- 
sionate tenderness  as  belongs  to 
'Marianne.  It  is  not,  however,  as 
a  whole,  equal  to  her  later  works; 
yet  it  may  be  as  often  resorted  to 
with  advantage  as  any  of  them,  and 
it  is  full  of  its  author's  genius. 
How  well  the  littleness  and  respec- 
table selfishness  of  Mr.  John  Dash* 
wood  are  brought  out.  How 
naturally  his  generous  intentions 
to  provide  for  his  sisters  dwindle 
dovrn  from  a  splendid  three  thour 
sand  pounds  to  naif  that  amount—- 
then  to  an.  annuity — then  to  an 
occasional  present  of  fifty  j)ounds 
--«nd  lastly  to  vague  promises'  of 
kindness  and  assistance.  The 
channing  but  not  too  judiciaus 
mother  of  Elinor  and  Marianne 
C^hwood  has  alvnvys  been  one  of 
our  greatest  favourites  among  Miss 
Austen's  ladies.  The  sensible,  con- 
siderate, and  self-denying  Elinor  is 
a  beautiful  character,  and  is  well 
contrasted  with  the  enthusiastic 
and  delightful,  but  somewhat  un- 
reasonable, Marianne.  So  is  the 
delicate,  well-informed,  and  high- 
minded  Edward  Ferrars,  with  his 
coxcimib  brother  Robert,  and  the 
agreeable  but  selfish  Willoughby. 
The  youngest  sister,  Margaret,  must 
not  be  forgotten,  though  she  seldom 
appears ;  for  the  object  o£  her  exis- 
tence is  amply  justified  by  her 
utterance  of  the  famous  wish  ^  that 
somebody  would  give  us  all  a  large 
fortune  a-piece,'even  if  she  were  not 
wanted  to  live  vrith  Mrs.  Dashwood 
after  her  sisters  are  married.  Then 
there  is  the  good-humoured  and 
friendly  Sir  John  ^liddleton,  who 
never  came  to  the  cottage  without 
either  inviting  them  to  dine  at  the 
Park  the  next  day,  or  to  drink  tea 
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that  eveooing.  We  like  Mrs.  Jen- 
ningSy  with  her  good  nature  and 
gossip,  and  her  notion  that  poor 
Marianne,  in  the  first  agonies  of 
diawpointed  love,  could  be  oon- 
Boled  by  sweetmeats,  oonstaatia. 
and  playing  at  her  favoaiite  ronna 
game.  Mr.  Palmer,  a  gentleman 
when  he  pleases,  but  spoLbd  by 
living  with  people  inferior  to  him- 
self, and  (fiscontentecL  even  to 
rudeness,  with  his  silly  wife,  is 
brought  out  with  nmch  humour. 
We  properljr  feel  how  olirjectionable 
are  the  Miss  Steeles,  with  their 
▼olgar  canning  and  aomiration  for 
amartbeaux.  We  di^ise  and  shrink 
fnm  the  elder  Mrs.  f^rrars,  witkher 
pnde,  ill-nature,  and  narrow  mind. 
We  cordially  respect  and  Hke  tlie 
excellent  Colond  Brandon,  who 
though  suffering  under  the  ad- 
vanced age  and  infirmities  of  thirty- 
aiz,  is  at  length  accepted  by  the 
yofuthful  and  once  scornful  Mari- 
anne. We  are  personally  glad  when 
Edward  is  released  from  ms  odious 
engagement  to  the  artful  Lu<nr 
Steele,  and  when  his  marriage  with 
Minor  is  rendered  possible.  Finally, 
we  acquiesce  in  the  sober  and 
natural  aenteuces  with  which  the 
characters  are  dismissed  from  ap- 
pearance. No  poetical  justice  dogs 
those*  ^K)  have  behaved  wrongly 
mnd  foolishly,  to  make  them  mise- 
rable to  the  end  of  time.  We  are 
invited  to  think  of  Willou^^iby  as 
enjoying  some  share  of  domestic 
iefidty  with  the  wife  whom  he 
mani^  for  money  and  without 
love.  Robert  Ferrars,  who  actually 
marries  the  very  woman  for  refus- 
ing to  give  up  whom  his  brother 
was  disinherited  in  his  favour, 
regains  his  mothei^s  goodwill — the 
two  low  natures  suitmg  each  other 
too  well  to  be  long  separated — ^and 

is  tolerably  ^'^JSf  ^^^  ^  ^^"^ 
dorbred  wife.  This  is  as  it  all 
would  be  in  real  life,  and  so  Miss 
Austen,  abjuring  her  undoubted 
right  to  inflict  retribution,  chooses 
it  to  be  in  that  transcript  of  an 
imagined  portion  of  it  wnich  she 
has  selected  for  consideration  in 
the  tale  called  SenK  and  Sensibility^ 
In  Fridi  and  Prejudice,  the  cha- 
lacters  are  more  oompleK,  and  those 
V3paa  winch  the  greatest  elAbovatifiii 


has  been  bestowed  are  not  of  the 
kind  which  can  be  described  by 
an  epdthet  or  two.  Mr.  Beonet, 
in  this  respect  Hke  Mr.  Palmer, 
derives  many  of  his  peculiarities 
from  being  united  to  a  woman  of 
mean  understanding  aiKi  no  culti- 
vation ;  but  he  has  the  additional 
misfortune  to  contend  with,  of  un- 
certain temper  and  a  more  active 
amount  of  foolishness.  Driven  back 
on  his  own  reserve,  caprice,  and 
love  of  sarcasm,  he  takes  refuge 
with  his  books,  and  renounces  the 
duties  of  domestic  and  parental 
life.  Jane  Bennet  is  one  of  those 
attractive  and  gentle  persons  whom 
evei^body  must  like,  but  without 
the  mterest  of  peculiarity.  This  is 
reserved  for  Ehzabeth.  whose  occa- 
sional forwardness  ana  want  of  per- 
fect good  breeding,  with  her  powers 
of  amusement,  love  of  the  ridiculous, 
and  her  real  excellence  and  ability, 
make  her  alternately  a  person  to 
like  or  be  provoked  with.  As  ad- 
mirers of  Miss  Elizabeth,  and  in 
common  we  suppose  with  the  rest 
of  her  friends,  we  must  regret  that 
the  vivacity  of  her  manners  should 
ever  degenerate  into  pertness.  Her 
enemies,  too,  will  always  remark  on 
the  course  oi  coincidence  by  which 
her  dislike  to  Darcy  begins  to  dis- 
appear after  seeing  ms  mie  place  in 
Derbyshire,  and  how  she  begins  to 
comprehend  that  he  is  exactly  the 
man  who  in  disposition  and  tiuents 
wouM  most  suit  her,  precisely  when 
the  folly  of  Lydia  Ims  brou^t  dis- 
grace on  her  own  family.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  at  Pemberley  she  first 
learns  Darcy's  real  character,  and 
the  worthlessness  of  Wickham,  who 
had  prejudiced  her  mind  against 
him ;  and  it  was  the  elopement  of 
her  sister  which  gave  occasion  for 
Darcy's  generous  and  delicate  assis- 
tance. Miss  Austen,  indeed,  herself 
has  anticipated  and  disarmed  this 
sort  of  objection,  by  a  stroke  of 
conscious  power,  equal  to  that  of 
Richardson  in  the  allusion  to  Sir 
CSiarles  Grandison  and  the  ass  be- 
tween two  bundles  of  hay.  For  in 
answer  to  her  sister's  inquiries, 
'How  IcHi^  she  had  loved  Mr. 
Darcy?  Ehzabeth  is  herself  made 
to  say,  playfully, '  I  believe  I  must 
date  it  from  my  first  seeing  his 
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beautiful  grounds  at  Pemberley.' 
Mary  with  her  books,  and  Ly<ua 
and  Catherine  with  their  officers, 
are  very  unworthy  of  their  elder 
sisters;  and  we  might  be  almost 
inclined  to  hold  Jane  and  Elizabeth 
to  some  extent  responsible  for  the 
faults  and  follies  of  the  younger 
ones.  But  with  such  parents,  and 
with  so  little  difference  of  age  to 
give  authority,  it  would  be  unfair 
upon  then^  to  do  so. 

The  pair  of  friends  by  whose 
visit  to  Hertfordshire  the  fortunes 
of  the  Bennet  family  are  so  much 
affected,  are  admirably  drawn.  The 
popular,  good-looking,  and  gentle- 
manly Bingley,  with  Ids  easy  tem- 
per and  manners,  is  one  of  those 
people  whom  eveiy  one  is  always 
glad  to  meet,  but  whose  absence 
can  be  supported  with  equanimity. 
Darcy  is  perhaps  the  highest 
pitched  of  all  Miss  Austen's  male 
charac^rs.  .^rnally  haughty^ 
reserved,  refined  to  a  fault,  and 
making  enemies  in  general  society 
because  he  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  make  himself  agreeable,  he  has  a 
noble  mind  and  a  generous  temper. 

Sir  William  Lucas  (probably  one 
of  Peg  Nicholson's  kmghts)  and  his 
lady  are  specimens  of  not  very  wise 
but  inoffensive  and  friendlv  people. 
It  is  a  capital  touch  (and  distin- 
guishes him  from  the  common  herd 
of  pompous  dvic  knightsX  that 
thou^  elated  by  his  aignitv, 
Sir  William's  presentation  at  ^. 
James's,  acting  on  a  kindly  nature, 
had  made  him  courteous,  ana 
anxious  to  occupy  himself  in  being 
civil  to  all  the  world.  The  servile 
and  self-important  Mr.  Collins  is  a 
special  delineation.  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  so  much  absurdity  can  be 
so  well  kept  to£[ether  and  nandled 
without  producing  weariness  or 
disffust  He  is  always  ^ood,  but  is 
perhaps  to  be  seen  at  his  greatest 
perfection  in  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Sennet,  written  on  the  occasion  of 
Lydia's  going  off  with  Wickham, 
and  on  Elizabeth's  intended  mar- 
riage to  Darcy.  Mr.  Collins'  patro- 
ness. Lady  Catherine  de  Bourgh, 
is  of  a  commoner  type.  Pride,  love 
of  management,  ana  vulgarity  still 
maintain  themselves  in  the  world, 
in  spite  of  Miss  Austen  and  other 


teachers.  She  is  however  allowed 
to  get  over  her  discomfiture  by 
the  young  lady  who  dares  to  en- 
ffage  hersdf  to  her  nephew  against 
her  commands,  and  she  has  sense 
enough  to  maKe  the  best  of  what 
she  cannot  help.  Wickham  is, 
after  all,  not  much  more  than  a 
walking  gentleman.  Of  pleasing 
manners,  out  without  i)rinciple  or 
more  than  ordinary  ability,  lie  is 
capable  of  making  a  superficial 
impression  in  his  favour.  Intensely 
sell-indulgent,  he  fortunately  is 
without  the  necessary  qualities  to 
be  more  than  a  second-rate  villain. 
He  can  be  bought  with  money,  and 
his  price  is  not  high.  Contempt 
for  nim  is  complete  when  tne 
necessarv  pecuniary  arrangements 
are  made  for  his  marriage  with 
the  wretched  Lydia.  The  moral  of 
Miss  Austen's  tales  does  not  lie  in 
the  consideration  of  the  final  for- 
tunes of  her  personages,  but  in  the 
general  opportunity  afforded  of  re- 
garding character  and  manners; 
but  if  any  deduction  is  to  be 
drawn  from  Pride  and  Prejudice, 
it  is  to  the  effect  that  handsome 
and  agreeable  girls  need  not  despair 
of  makine  good  matches,  although 
they  may  nave  bad  connexions,  and 
foolish  or  odd  parents..  Here,  as 
in  the  rest,  the  level  of  excellence 
is  not  high :  we  should  prefer  to 
live  among  a  very  different  set  of 
people.  Darcy,  however,  suggests 
loftier  aspirations ;  and  it  we  could 
continue  our  acquaintance  with  the 
characters  in  this  novel  after 
closing  the  volume,  we  should  like 
to  be  often  at  Pemberley,  and  as 
seldom  as  possible  at  Hunsford  or 
Longboum. 

In  Mang/ldd  Park  the  characters 
are  stiU  more  like  such  as  may 
be  encountered  every  day.  They 
are  not,  however,  the  less  distinct 
and  well  marked  as  individual  spe- 
cimens; and  this  novel  shows  an 
advance  in  the  construction  and 
conduct  of  the  story.  It  contains 
also  more  of  those  passages  of  fine 
observation  on  life  and  manners 
which  deserve  to  be  remembered 
and  extracted  for  the  commonplace 
book. 

Emma  will  generally  be  re- 
cognised by  the  admirers  of  Miss 
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Austen  as  the  best  of  her  works. 
In  delicate  investigation  of  the 
nicer  peculiarities  of  character,  and 
in  its  perfectly  finished  execution^ 
it  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  is  a 
pleasure  even  to  write  down  the 
names  of  the  persons  composing  the 
little  circle  at  Highbury.  Emma, 
handsome,  clever,  and  charming, 
too  fond  onlv  of  management,  ana 
thfniring  perhaps  a  little  too  much 
of  herself;  Mr.  Woodhouse,  as  finely 
drawn  as  one  of  Shakspeare's  fools; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weston,  some  time 
Miss  Taylor;  Mr.  Enightley;  the 
John  Eniditleys  *  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Elton ;  frank  Churchill ;  Jane 
Fairfax ;  Harriet  Smith,  whose 
ftttronage  by  Emma  was  for  the 
time  so  unfortunate  for  her;  Feny, 
whose  name  has  become  a  house- 
hold word  for  the  family  medical 
attendant;  Mrs.  and  Miss  Bates. 
What  a  wonderful  amount  of  reality 
and  individualization  do  they  8ug< 
gest  to  those  who  are  already  ac- 

Siainted  with  them!  What  new 
easures  are  untasted  by  those  who 
Iiave  yet  to  visit  at  Hartfield  and 
Bardalls,  or  to  spend  the  day  at 
Donwell  Abbey !  No  other  novels 
but  Miss  Austen's  have  ever  excited 
8o  much  minute  as  well  as  general 
interest  In  JSmmay  for  instance, 
a  passage  occurs  (voL  iL,  end  of 
chap  1 6)  which  has  led  to  frequent 
and  anxious  research  into  the  man- 
ners of  polite  society  at  the  time. 
It  is  at  the  first  dinner  given  at 
Hartfield  to  theEltons  after  their 
marriage.  The  party  consisted  of 
eight  persons — ^Mr.  Woodhouse  and 
Emma,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elton,  Mr. 
Knightley,  Mrs.  Weston,  Mr.  John 
Enightley  (the  husband  of  the  one 
and  the  wife  of  the  other  not  being 
present),  and  Jane  Fairfax.  They 
are  assembled  before  dinner;  Mr. 
Woodhouse  hands  the  bride  into 
the  dining-room,  leaving  to  follow 
three  ladies  and  three  gentlemen. 
These,  however,  did  not  pair  off 
together,  as  would  be  the  case  at 
present,  out  the  ladies  seem  to  have 
gone  out  together,  Emma  and  Jane 
Fairfax,  arm  in  arm;  and  the  gen- 
tlemen, it  must  be  presumed,  fol- 
lowed them ;  and  such  appears  to 
have  been  the  custom  of  the  period. 
In  another  place  in  the  same  novel 


Miss  Austen's  accuracy  mav  be  im- 
peached with  more  probability  of 
success ;  for,  '  in  the  middle  of 
Jime,'  or  rather  'at  almost  Mid- 
summer,' strawberries  are  described 
as  being  eaten  from  the  beds  in  the 
gardens  of  Donwell  Abbey,  while 
the  orchard  is  in  blossom  at  the 
neighbouring  Abbey-Mill  Farm — 
an  anachronism — ^wnich  we  have 
never  met  with  any  horticulturist 
able  to  explain  by  bringing  together 
even  the  earliest  and  latest  varieties 
of  apple  and  strawberry. 

JyoriharigerAhbeyAhA  first  written 
but  latest  published  of  the  series,  is 
not  imworthy  of  its  companions, 
although  it  was  not  thought  de- 
serving of  publication  until  after 
its  wnter's  reputation  was  made. 
Ferguasion  is  memorable  for  con- 
taining Anne  Elliott,  the  most  per- 
fect in  character  and  disposition 
of  all  Miss  Austen's  women. 
Through  it  also  Lyme  Regis  and 
its  Cobb  are  made  as  much  classic. 

Sound  in  prose  fiction  bv  Louisa 
usgrove's  accident,  as  they  were 
before  famous  in  English  history 
as  the  landing-place  of  the  luckless 
Monmouth. 

To  Miss  Austen  all  subsequent 
novelists  have  been  infinitely  in- 
debted. She  led  the  way  in  the  re- 
turn to  nature;  slie  again  described 
individuals  instead  of  classes  or 
nationalities ;  she  re-indicated  and 
worked  the  inexhaustible  mines  of 
wealthfor  the  writer  of  fiction  which 
everywhere  lie  beneath  the  surface 
of  ordinary  life.  None,  however, 
have  worked  them  like  her.  The 
aluminium  is  all  around  us  in  the 
clay  of  our  fields  and  in  the  commpn 
bricks  of  our  houses.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  plentifully  distributed 
elements  on  earth.  Its  abundance, 
however,  in  no  way  increases  the 
facility  of  obtaining  it:  only  the 
subtle  chemist  can  extract  the  coy 
metal  for  our  use. 

The  year  1814  saw  the  commence- 
ment, with  Waverley,  of  that  won- 
derful series  of  novels  and  romances 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  were 
for  so  many  years  to  astonish  the 
world  by  the  rapidity  of  their  pro- 
duction; and  which  wiU  never 
cease  to  delight  it  by  their  prodigal 
and   varied   power,   their  poetry, 
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their  exliibitioa  of  life  under  such 
different  Aspeets,  and  by  the  manlv 
and  generous  tone  of  feeling  whicn 
aoCTunently  belongs  to  theoL  The 
capacity  to  deal  with  00  vast  a 
ran^e  of  subjects,  and  to  make  the 
addition  of  the  romantic  and  his- 
torical elements  of  interest  to  those 
which  are  derived  fr(Mn  the  con- 
templation of  human  nature  under 
ordinary  circumstances  and  in  fami- 
liar life,  must  place  Scott  in  a 
high^  region,  as  a  master  of  his 
art,  than  all  his  predecessors. 

m  the  portraLture  of  individual 
historical  cSiaracters,  he  has  of  course 
used  the  painter*s  and  poet's  license 
of  choosing  the  attituaes  and  most 
favourable  points  of  view.  Yet 
truth  is  never  sacrificed  to  art,  inx 
has  the  existence  of  a  strong  poli- 
tical feeling,  chiefly  derived  from 
traditions  of  the  past,  be^i  allowed 
to  interfere  witn  a  just  delinea- 
tion of  character.  Charles  Edward 
and  Claverhouse  are  no  doubt 
seen  in  the  best  light ;  but,  on  the 
other  side,  how  fine  a  duuracter  is 
Colonel  Talbot  in  Waverley;  and 
how  little  woidd  be  left  of  Old 
Mortality  if  justice  had  not  been 
done  to  the  devoted  zeal  of  the 
Covenanters,  as  exhibited  in  its 
various  degrees  of  intensity,  from 
the  moderate  Morton  to  the  ecstatic 
Ephraim  MacBriar.  In  one  in- 
stance, where  eveiy  prejudice  mav 
be  supposed  to  have  been  at  work 
to  the  contrary,  the  homage  due  to 

Senius  and  greatness  is  justly  ren- 
ered  to  a  perscmage  against  whom 
ail  Scott's  personal  dislike  must 
have  been  in  arms.  The'  sketch  of 
Cromwell  in  Woodstock  is  as  fair 
and  good  a  one  as  has  been  supplied 
by  any  writer;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
Scott  should  have  abstained  from 
the  introduction  of  Qiarles  I.  as  a 
principal  figure  in  any  of  his  novels, 
in  this  case  his  reason  was  probably 
the  same  as  that  given  by  himse& 
for  declining  to  meddle  with  a 
biography  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
— ^namely,  that  his  feelings  and  his 
convictions  were  arraved  on  oppo- 
site sides,  and  he  would  not  expose 
himself  to  doing  violence  to  eitner. 
Only  in  his  days  of  princedom,  and 
as  a  subordinate  character  in  the 


Fortunes  of  I^iad^  when  it  would 
have  been  dimcmt  to  avoid  his 
introduction,  has  Charles  L  been 
represented  by  Scott ;  and  then  his 
father  is  made  to  say,  ^it  was 
grand  to  hear  Babv  Qiarles  laying 
down  the  guilt  of  dissimulation? 
The  temptation  to  employ  Charles 
as  an  important  historical  persona^ 
must  have  been  a  great  one,  and  it 
is  a  proof  of  ScotTs  conscientious- 
ness as  an  artist  that  he  has  not 
done  so. 

But  what  a  magnificent  array  of 
persons  of  the  first  historical  inte- 
rest has  been  marshalled  forth  by 
Scott.  King  Eichard  and  King 
John  inlvanhoe,  ^^|7  Queen  at 
Scots  in  the  Ahhot,  Elizabeth  of 
England  in  Kemlwcnih.  James  I.  in 
Ntgdy  CSiarles  IL  in  Peveril  of  the 
Peak,  Louis  XL  and  Charles  the 
"Bold  of  !l&irgundy  in  Qwemtm  Dur- 
vKord.  All  uiese  are  drawn  to  the 
life,  and  are  Plough  alone  to 
refute  tiie  criticism  which  has 
been  sometimes  made,  that  Scott 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  inner 
workings  of  passion,  but  fashioned 
his  characters  from  without,  never 
getting  at  their  hearts.  Yet  it  is 
not  in  dealing  with  historical  per- 
sons that  we  should  expect  to  find 
the  best  evidence  against  this 
charge,  which  is  abundantly  re- 
pelled by  the  fine  touches  of  cha- 
racter prevailing  throughout  the 
Waverley  Novels,  It  is  not  true 
that  his  personages  are  not  living 
and  real  men  and  women,  but 
merely  inanimate  lay-figures  em- 
ployed for  the  display  of  a  certain 
number  of  costumes,  and  put  in 
motion  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting 
a  certain  amount  of  antiquarian 
lore.  Unlike  Richardson  and  Miss 
Austen,  Scott  has  not  confined  him- 
self to  the  accurate  delineation  of 
men  and  manners  under  a  particu- 
lar phase  of  modem  and  familiar 
existence.  He  has  evoked  larger 
agencies,  and  summoned  to  his 
service  tne  interests  and  associations 
of  other  times  and  other  countries. 

But  for  the  moment,  let  all  this 
be  supposed  undone.    Let  all  the 

IHcturesque  scenery  be  taken  awayi; 
et  the  wardrobe  a^in  receive  its 
own ;  let  the  purely  historical  actors, 
with  all  the  interest  attaching  to 
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them,  retire  from  tihe  etafe;  and 
there  remains  an  amount  of  patlbos, 
of  humour,  and  knowledge  of  cha- 
racter which  is  certainly  not  sur- 
passed by  any  one  of  the  veiy  few 
whom  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
think  of  bringing  into  competitiGn 
with  the  author  of  Wofverley.  Who 
needs  to  be  reminded  of  such  pas- 
sages as  those  deechbing  the  nnal 
duBU4>peaRuiee  of  Feigns  Mclvor 
under  the  gateway  of  the  castle  at 
OaiiiBle;  the  funeral  of  Steenie 
Mucklebackit  in  the  Av^qucory;  or 
the  many  scenes  of  domestic  ufe, 
entwined  with  the  most  touching 
appeals  to  the  feelings,  in  ikeMeart 
€f  Midlothian  f  What  can  be  said, 
with  any  tratlL  in  derogation  of  the 
real  passion  oi  that  well  sustained 
and  highly  wroo^t  tragedy,  the 
Bride  q^Lammermoor?  Do  not  the 
warmest  tides  of  the  very  life-blood 
of  hmnanitTrui^  through  itf  Then 
there  are  the  many  touches  whidi 
brin^  tears  to  the  eyes  by  the  yery 
familiarity  of  their  tenderness,  even 
when  theimmediate  interest  does  not 
rise  to  the  highest  pitch  of  tragedy. 
Such  are,  among  scores  of  others. 
Will  Badgeor^  account  of  Sir  Hugh 
Kobsart's  desolate  grief  after  the 
flight  of  his  daughter  from  Lidcote- 
halL  in  Kenilworth;  the  sight  of 
Fergus's  bonnet  hanging  in  Mrs. 
Flockhart^s  room  in  Edinburgh,  in 
Wdverley;  or  the  recognition  of 
Morton  by  Alie  Wilson,  in  Old 
Mortedity,  upon  his  calling  the  dog 
by  its  name.  Are  the  Baron  of 
Bradwardine,  Evan  Dhu,  and  David 
Oellatley,  not  real  beings?  Are 
Jonathan  Oldbuck  and  Edie  Ochil- 
tree mere  lay  figures  t  Has  Dominie 
Sampson  no  human  interest?  Are 
Bob  Roy  and  Baillie  NicolJarvie 
not  people  of  fiesh  andblood  ?  Even 
in  i^,  nanarCs  Welly  where  Scott 
may  be  said  to  have  comparatively 
failed  in  the  attempt  to  make 
modem  ladies  and  gentlemen  inte- 
resting, there  is  the  flight  of  Clara 
Mowbray,  which  is  one  of  his  finest 
passages  of  passion. 

Scott,  although  writing  with  no 
such  avowed  purpose  of  moral  in- 
struction as  luchardson,  but  rather, 
like  Miss  Austen,  leaving  his  per- 
sons and  their  sayings  and  doings 
to  work  out  their  own  impression 


on  the  reader,  as  th^  might  do  in 
actual  life,  must  nevertheless  be 
comrted  as  a  great  teacher  in 
morals.  Of  the  thousands  who  have 
read  the  Waverley  Novels,  not  one 
can  connect  with  them  the  excite- 
ment of  any  bat  the  best  ^notions. 
A  noble  and  lofty  spirit  pervades 
them :  there  is  a  fine  scorn  of  all 
that  is  mean  and  base  in  thought 
and  action;  the  dear  sound  of  a 
trumpet  seems  to  peal  tlux>ugh 
them;  it  is  always  a  summons  to 
ffenerous  soitiments,  and  never 
falls  below  an  elevated  tone.  There 
are  no  subtle  and  fine-drawn  dis- 
tmctions  between  good  and  evil, 
but  a  plain,  wholesome,  and  im- 
conapromising  air  of  morfJitv  is 
maintained,  which  it  is  good  to 
breathe  and  live  in.  Nothing 
sickly  or  sentimental  can  find 
shehier  in  it ;  vice  is  not  made  inte- 
resting ;  nor  does  any  false  ^hilo- 
soj^y  seek  to  confuse  the  limits  of 
right  and  wrcmg.  Read  at  first  for 
the  sake  of  thdr  surprising  fascina^ 
tion  of  style  and  action,  for  their 
glorious  picturesque  effects  and 
dramatic  situations,  or  for  their 
many  historical  and  local  sources  of 
pleasure,  none  of  Scott's  tales  can 
be  forgotten  like  a  pageant  that 
has  passed,  or  like  a  spectacle  which 
we  QO  not  care  to  see  repeated.  The 
power  and  the  skill  of  the  artist. 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  all 
his  extensive  materials  of  illustra- 
tion, and  above  all,  his  knowledge 
of  humanity,  wiU  be  more  and  more 
in  evidence  upon  each  subsequent 
perusal.  Nothing  indeed  but  the 
accumulation  of  a  vast  store  of 
materials  could  have  made  possible 
the  swift  and  brilliant  appearance 
of  novel  after  novel ;  and  all,  up  to 
a  certain  time  at  least,  with  undi- 
minished energy  and  variety.  Yet 
that  Guy  Mannertju/,  being  what  it 
is,  was  written  in  six  weeks,  is 
sureljr  not  a  reproach  to  the  great 
proficient  in  his  art,  who  was  by 
much  previous  diligence  and  train- 
ing capable  of  performing  that  feat 
His  resources  and  advantages  were 
unusually  large.  As  an  antiquarian, 
history  and  local  tradition  were 
ready  equipped  for  his  service ;  as 
a  lawyer,  lie  could  safely  employ 
all  the  interest  that    belongs   to 
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criminal  trials,  and  even  to  diil 
litigation,  without  committing  the 
blunders  or  risking  the  improba- 
bilities into  which  unprofessional 
writers  are  so  apt  to  falL  As  a 
sportsman  and  cavalry  volunteer, 
he  was  at  home  in  the  country  ana 
among  military  scenes.  As  a  great 
devourer  of  books  from  his  earnest 
youth,  he  had  vast  treasures  of 
elder  and  contemporary  literature 
always  available  tor  his  purposes. 
All  the  great  writers  on  whom  we 
look  back  with  the  highest  admira- 
tion  have  lar^ly  founded  them- 
selves on  their  predecessors,  and 
indeed  could  not  and  would  not 
have  existed  as  they  do  without 
their  antecedence.  Thought  sug- 
gests thought,  experience  follows 
on  esperience ;  age  after  age  in 
the  histoiy  of  literature  leaves  an 
inheritance  of  increasing  wealth  to 
that  which  succeeds  it  As  on  the 
earth's  surface  some  of  the  richest 
soils  have  been  formed  from  the 
d&brit  of  older  rocks,  so  is  it  that 


the  most  prolific  minds  have  been 
fertilized  and  rendered  capable  of 
yielding  a  succession  of  valuable 
crops^Dv  the  sources  of  vital  pro- 
duction derived  from  what  may  be 
called  older  literaiy  formations. 
There  have  no  doubt  been  brilliant 
exceptions,  when  pure  invention 
has  for  a  long  time  sufficed,  to 
supply  fresh  harvests  of  the  imagi- 
nation, without  aid  from  the  past,  or 
dependence  on  the  conunon  stock. 
But  these  are  rare :  nor  is  there  any 
fear  that  ori^^inality  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  reinforcing  genius  and 
abihty,  as  Scott  did,  with  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  books  and  men. 
We  do  not  pursue  the  fortunes 
of  the  Irtish  novel  since  the  days 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  We  have  dwelt 
on  the  past  only,  and  not  without  the 
hope  that  we  may  induce  occasional 
resort  to  elder  writers,  even  under 
the  constant  temptations  of  novelty 
offered  by  the  many  brilliant  and 
fascinating  works  of  fiction  of  the 
present  day. 

W.  F.  P. 


ESSAY  TOWARDS  A  SOLUTION  OF  THE  GOLD  QUEOTION. 

Second  Paper. 


Pr  a  recent  number  of  this  Maga- 
zine* it  was  attempted^  from  a 
review  of  the  industrial  history  of 
Australia  since  the  late  discovery 
of  gold,  to  make  some  general  de- 
ductions respecting  the  character 
of  that  event,  and  of  its  influence 
upon  national  interests.  Among 
other  conclusions  it  was  maintainea 
that  the  tendency  of  the  sold  dis- 
coveries was  rather  to  alter  the 
distribution  of  real  wealth  in  the 
world  than  to  increase  its  amount ; 
the  benefit  derived  by  some 
countries  and  classes  from  the 
movement  being  for  the  most  part 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  others. 
It  was  shown,  for  example,  that  the 
gain  to  Australia  and  California 
rrom  their  gold  fields  accrued  to 
them  exclusively  through  their 
foreign  trade — their  cheap  gold 
enabling  them  to  command  on 
easier    terms   than    formerly  all 


foreign  productions ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  only  result  to 
foreign  nations  of  the  traffic  thence 
arising  was  an  increase  in  their 
stock  of  money — a  result  rendered 
necessary  indeed  by  the  new  condi- 
tions of  raising  gold  introduced  bv 
the  gold  discoveries,  but  in  itself 
destitute  of  any  real  utility.  It 
was  shown,  in  short,  that,  as  re- 
gards commercial  nations,. the  effect 
of  the  gold  discoveries  was  to 
place  them  under  the  necessity  of 
enlarging  their  currencies,  com- 
pelling them  to  pay  for  the  requi- 
site increase  by  an  increased  export 
of  their  productions. 

To  this  conclusion  I  was  led  by 
direct  inference  from  the  facts  pre- 
sented in  the  gold  coimtries.  In 
the  present  paper  it  is  proposed  to 
follow  up  the  inquiry,  with  a  view 
to  a  more  particidar  ascertainment 
of  the  consequences  formerly  de- 
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scribed ;  the  object  being  to  dis- 
coverin  what  manner  iheloss  arising 
from  the  sold  movement  is  likely 
to  be  distributed  amonff  commercuu 
nations^  and  how  far  this  loss  may 
in  particidar  cases  be  neutralized  or 
compensated  by  other  influences 
which  the  same  movement  may  de- 
yelope. 

In  the  discussions  which  have 
hitherto  taken  place  upon  this 
question,  the  inquiry  mto  the 
consequences  of  the  gold  disco- 
veries has  been  confined  almost  ex- 
dusivelv  to  that  aspect  of  the  event 
in  which  it  is  regarded  as  affecting 
fixed  contracts  tnrough  a  depreda- 
tion of  the  monetary  standurd.''^ 
As  soon  as  the  prolMBibility  of  de- 
preciation is  settled,  and  the  effects 
of  this  upon  the  different  classes  of 
sodety,  according  as  they  happen 
to  be  debtors  or  creditors  tmder 
fixed  contracts,  explained,  the  sub- 
ject for  the  most  part  is  considered 
as  exhausted.  I  venture,  however, 
to  think  that  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment iB  very  far  from  exhausting 
the  question.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
independently  altogether  of  the  ex- 
istence of  fixed  contracts — 'inde- 
pendently even  of  gold  being  a 
standard  of  value  —  the  increased 
production  of  this  metal  which  is 
now  taking  place  will  be  attended 
— indeed  has  already  been  attended 
— ^with  very  important  results.  Let 
us  observe  for  a  moment  the  move- 
ment which  is  now  in  progress. 
Australia  and  California  have  dur- 
ing the  last  ei^ht  or  ten  years  sent 
into  general  circulation  some  two 
hundred  millions  sterling  of  gold. 
Of  this  vast  sum,  portions  have 
])enetrated  to  the  most  remote 
quarters  of  the  world ;  but  the 
bulk  of  it  has  been  received  into 
the  currendes  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  from  which  it  has 
displaced  the  silver  formerly  cir- 
culating ;  the  latter  metal,  as  it 
has  become  free,  flowing  off  into 
Asia,  where  it  is  permanently  ab- 


sorbed. Viewing  the  effect  as  it 
occurs  in  the  mass  of  the  two 
metals  combined,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  stream  which  rises  in  the 
ffold  regions  of  Australia  and  Cali- 
fornia, flows  through  the  currencies 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
and  after  saturating  the  trade  of 
these  countries,  finally  loses  itsdf 
in  the  hoards  of  China  and  Hin- 
dostan.  The  tide  which  comes  to 
light  in  the  sands  and  rocks  of  the 
auriferous  re^ons,  disappears  in 
theaccumulationsof  the  East.  In 
coi\junction,  however,  with  this 
movement  there  has  been  a  coimter 
one.  With  every  advance  in  the  me- 
tallic tide,  a  stream  of  commodities 
has  set  in  in  the  opposite  direction 
along  the  same  course — a  stream 
whicn,  issuing  from  the  ports  of  Eu- 
rope, America,  and  Asia,  and  deposit- 
ing as  it  proceeds  a  portion  of  the 
wealth  with  which  it  is  charged, 
finds  its  termination  in  the  markets 
of  the  gold  countries.  Here,  then,  * 
we  find  a  vast  disturbance  in  the 
conditions  of  national  wealth — a 
disturbance  originating  in  the  gold 
discoveries,  and  resulting  in  a 
transfer,  on  an  enormous  scale,  of 
consumable  goods — ^the  means  of 
well-being — ^from  one  side  of  the 
globe  to  the  other.  This  disturb- 
ance, it  is  evident,  is  entirdy  inde- 
penaent  of  the  accident  that  gold 
nappens  to  be  in  some  coun- 
tries a  standard  of  value,  as  well  as 
of  the  existence  of  fixed  mone^- 
contracts ;  for  it  includes  within 
the  range  of  its  influence  countries 
in  whidi  gold  is  not,  no  less  than 
those  in  which  it  is,  the  monetary 
standard ;  and  it  affects  alike  per- 
sons whose  bargains  are  made  from 
day  to  day,  and  those  who  engage 
in  contracts  ext^ding  over  cen- 
turies. The  fact  is,  the  movement 
in  question  is  the  result,  not  of 

fold  s  being  a  standard  of  value, 
ut  of  its  Deing  a  source  of  pui^ 
chasing  power;  and  the  influence 
of  the  gold  discoveries  having  been 


*  See  Stirling'B  Odd  DUcoveries,  and  their  prohaMe  Conaequences;  Chendier 
On  ikeprobahU  Pail  in  the  Value  of  Oold  ;  Levasseiir's  oontributions  to  the  Journal 
det  BconomitteBy  1858  ;  MHlhilloch's  article  '  Precioas  Metals,'  in  the  Encyelopcedia 
Britanniea,  In  all  ^eae,  and  ia  many  other  minor  prodnotions  on  the  same  snb- 
ject,  almost  the  only  coosequenoes  of  the  gold  dlsooveries  which  are  taken  account  of 
are  those  which  oocnr  in  fixed  contracts  through  a  depreciation  of  the  standard. 
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hitherto  regarded  almost  exclu- 
sively under  the  former  aspect, 
the  vast  effects  which  they  are  pro- 
ducing through  their  influence  in 
the  latter  respect — ^that  is  to  say, 
bv  altering  the  distribution  of  pur- 
chasing x)ower  in  the  world — ^have 
been  aliuost  wholly  overlooked.  It 
hajs  indeed  been  perceived  that  a 
great  influx  of  the  precious  metals 
u  taking  pkce,  accompanied  with 
oertain  consequences  on  the  trade 
of  the  world :  but  so  far  as  I  know, 
beyond  8(»ne  general  phrafles  re- 
ffl)ecting  the  stimulus  given  to  pro- 
duction by  an  increase  of  money, 
and  the  great  development  of  com- 
merce which  it  is  causing,  no  at- 
tempt has  vet  been  made  to  state 
the  principles  by  which  the  move- 
ment is  governed,  or  the  effects 
which  may  flow  from  it.  It  is  to 
these  questions,  then,  that  I  would 
now  solicit  the  reader's  attention, 
and  towards  the  solution  of  which 
*the  following  remarks  are  offered 
as  a  contribution. 

•Those  who  have  followed  the 
course  of  this  controversy  are  aware 
that  by  most  persons  who  have 
taken  part  in  it  it  has  been  assumed, 
lUmost  as  an  axiom,  that  no  depre- 
dation of  gcdd  in  consequence  of 
the  gold  discoveries  has,  up  to  the 
present  time,  taken  place.^  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  we  know 
that  the  gold  prices  of  all  com- 
modities produced  in  Australia 
and  California  have  risoa  in  at 
least  a  twofold  proportion  it  while 


we  have  seen]!  that  (so  lon^  as  the 
conditions  of  producing  gold  remain 
as  at  present)  this  rise  must  be  per- 
manent. To  express  the  same  thing 
differently-*snuiepurchaseQf  eveiy 
commodity  raised  m  the  gold  coun- 
tries two  sovereigns  are  now  re- 
quired, and  (the  above  conditions 
bein^  iiilfillea)  will  continue  to  be 
reouired,  where  one  was  fonnerly 
snmciait;  and  if  this  does  not 
amount  to  a  fall  in  the  value  of 
gold,  I  must  confess  myself  unable 
to  undostand  the  meaning  of  that 
expression.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
pc^ed  that  so  remarkable  a  fiict  as 
this  should  have  esc24)ed  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  have  written  on 
this  question :  it  seems  to  nie  rather 
that  the  ign(«ing  of  it  in  the  dis- 
cussion is  to  be  attributed  to  a 
want  of  de&iite  ideas  respecting 
value  in  the  precious  metals,  as 
well  as  relucting  the  mode  in 
which  changes  in  their  value  are 
accomplished.  Hie  language  which 
is  commonly  used  on  the  subject 
would  seem  to  imply  that  gold 
and  silver  possess  tnroughout  the 
world  a  uniform  value,  and  that 
all  changes  therein  proceed  in  a 
uniform  manner,  showing  them- 
selves at  the  same  time  in  all  ooonr 
trieSj  and  in  respect  to  all  oom- 
moditie&§  But  nothing  can  be 
further  from  the  truth  than  such  a 
notion.  Qold  and  silver,  like  all 
other  thyigs  which  are  the  subjects 
of  international  exchange,  possess 
local  values  ;||  and  it  is  by  a  suo- 


*  The  prinoipal  exceptions  to  this  statement — ao  far  as  my  reading  extends — are 
H.  Levasseor  (wko,  in  an  artiole  in  the  Journal  da  Economittes,  March,  1858,  esti- 
mates the  rise  of  prices  in  France  sinoe  1847  at  30  per  oent  on  all  oommoditiee),  and 
Dr.  Soetbeer  of  Hambozgh,  who,  in  his  table  of  prices  giTen  in  his  Coniributionsto  the 
Statiitica  of  Prieet  in  Hamburgk,  arrives  at  a  similar  result.  Many  other  writers, 
indeed,  acknowledge  that  prices  hare  risen,  but  the  rise  is  always  attributed  to 
causes  distinct  from  the  increaaed  production  of  gold. 

t  See  History  qf  Pricey,  vol.  vi,  Appendix  xxx ;  and  DMin  SiatiaUcal  JoW' 
naif  January,  1859. 

t  Prater's  Magcudne,  September,  1859,  pp.  368-9. 

§  '  In  relation  to  the  influence  of  the  gold  discoveries  on  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce,  it  is  plain  that  it  could  be  only  the  same  upon  them  as  upon  those  of  any 
other  class  of  commodities.  IfU  has  caused  a  rise  of  30  per  cent,  in  their  favour, 
it  must  have  caused  a  rise  of  30  per  cent,  in  everything  else.^ — Times,  *  City  Article,' 
Aug.  6,  1853.  The  passage  occurs  in  one  of  a  series  of  able  articleus  on  the  subject 
to  which  it  refers,  contributed  about  the  above  date,  I  believe,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Sampson,  and  expresses,  only  somewhat  more  clearly  than  usual,  an  assumption 
which  is  implied  in  almost  all  the  reasoning  which  has  appeared  on  the  subject. 

11  See  on  the  sulyect  of  the  local  values  of  the  precious  metals,  Bicardo^s  Works^ 
pp.  77 — 86,  and  Mill's  Principles  of  PoLkieal  Eeomm^,  Book  iii,  diaps.  xix.  and  xxi 
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oeBsion  of  operatdons  on  the  local 
vahies  of  gold  of  an  Tmeqnal  and 
fluctuating  diaracter,  that  its  do- 
predadon  is  being  effected,  and 
that  (the  conditions  of  production 
lemaininj^  as  at  present)  its  value 
will  continue  to  decline.  The  two- 
fold rise  of  prices  in  the  gold  coun- 
tries fbrms  the  first  step  in  this 
progress;  and  it  will  be  through  a 
series  of  similar  partial  advances  in 
other  countries,  and  not  by  any 
general  movement,  that  the  depre- 
dation of  the  metal  throughout  the 
world  will  be  accomplished,  if  that 
consmnmation  is  indeed  to  take 
pJace.  With  the  ouestion  of  depre- 
ciation, however,  1  am  at  present 
no fdrtJi^ concerned  than  maybe 
necessazy  to  eJiow  the  bearing  of 
theee  changes  in  the  local  values  o€ 
gold  upon  l^e  movooaents  of  trade, 
and,  through  these,  upon  national 
interests. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  resort 
to  argoment  to  prove  that  a  general 
rise  or  a  general  fall  of  prices,  pro- 
vided it  be  simultaneous  and  uni- 
form, can  be  attended  with  no  im- 
portant conse(]|uence8  either  to 
natiofts  or  to  mdividuals.  It  is 
evident  that  such  a  change  would 
merely  alter  the  tomiB  in  which 
transactions  are  carried  on.  not  the 
transactions  themselves.  But  when 
the  rise  or  Ml  of  prices  is  not 
general — in  other  words,  when  the 
change  in  the  values  of  the  predous 
metaL  is  merely  local — ^itwill  be 
seen  that  important  .consequences 
must  result.  Supposing,  e.  g.,  the 
{nrices  of  all  commodities  produced 
m  England  to  be  doubled,  while 
prices  throu^out  the  rest  of  the 
world  remained  unchanged,  it  is 
evident  that  half  the  commodities 
exported  from  En^and  would,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  be  suffi- 
dent  to  discharge  our  foreign  debts. 
With  half  the  capital  and  labour 
now  Muployed  in  produdng  goods 
.  for  the  foreign  market,  we  shoidd 
attain  the  same  result  as  at  present 


'— ^he  procuring  of  our  imports ; 
while  the  resnaining  half  would  be 
set  free  to  be  applied  to  other  pur- 
poses— to  the  farther  augmentation 
of  our  wealth  and  well-being.  Eng- 
land would  therefore,  in  the  case 
we  have  supposed,  be  benefited  in 
all  her  foreign  dealings  to  the  fiill 
eztont  of  the  rise  in  price.  On  the 
other  hand,  foreign  countries  would, 
in  exchange  for  the  commodities 
which  they  send  us,  reodve  in  re- 
turn of  our  commodities  but  half 
thdr  present  supply.  Their  labour 
and  capital  would  go  but  half  as 
£ir  as  at  xynsent  in  commanding 
our  productions,  and  the^  would  be 
losers  in  proportion.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  while  nations,  no 
more  than  individuals,  have  any 
interest  in  the  positive  height 
which  x'nces  may  attain,  eveiy 
nation,  as  well  as  every  individual 
trader,  is  interested  in  .raising  m 
Ydcdion  to  athen,  the  price  of  ito  * 
own  productions.  The  lower  the 
local  value,  therefore,  of  the  pre- 
dous metals'  in  any  country,  the 
greater  will  be  the  advantage  to 
that  country  in  foreign  markets. 

This  bdn^  the  manner  in  which 
nations  are  mterested  in  changes  in 
the  value  of  gold,  let  us  now  ob- 
serve the  effect  which  the  gold  dis- 
coveries are  producing  in  this  re- 
spect. As  has  been  already  stated, 
tne  local  value  of  gold  in  Australia 
and  Oalifomia  has  fallen  to  one- 
half-— the  prices  of  their  produc- 
tions having  risen  in  a  twofold  pro- 
portion;* and  prices  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  having  undergone  no 
oorrespondine  chani^,  these  coun- 
tries realize  tne  position  which  we 
have  Tust  been  considering  in  our 
hypothetical  case.  A  ^ven  quan- 
tity of  thdr  capital  and  labour  goes 
twice  as  ^  as  formerly  in  com- 
manding foreifpi  productions,  while 
a  given  (quantity  of  foreign  labour 
and  capital  goes  only  one-half  as 
fiu-  in  commanding  theirs.  The 
world  has  thus,  tluough  the  gold 


*  Tfali  sftatemoit  is  not  given  u  strictly  aecimte.  On  the  whole,  the  advance 
of  local  piieea  in  the  gold  coantries  is  at  present  oonsiderablj  more  than  this,  some 
leading  articles,  as  house-rent,  meat,  &c.,  having  risen  in  a  fourfold  proportion  and 
upwards.  1  adopt  the  proportion  of  two  to  one,  because  money  wages  have  risen  in 
about  this  ratio,  and  money  wages,  under  a  depreciation  of  the  precious  metals, 
ultimately  goyem  money  prices. 
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discoveries,  be^n  placed  in  its  deal- 
ings with  California  and  Australia 
at  a  commercial  disadvantage;  and 
from  this  disadvantage  it  can  only 
escape  (always  supposing  the  pre- 
sent conditions  oi  {>roducing  gold 
to  continue)  by  raising  the  prices 
of  its  productions  in  a  correspond- 
ing degree.  Every  country,  there- 
fore, is  interested  in  raising  as 
rapidly  as  possible  the  prices  of  its 
pimuctions — ^in  other  words,  in  the 
most  rapid  possible  depreciation  in 
the  local  value  of  its  gold.*  The 
sooner  this  is  effected,  the  sooner 
will  the  coimtry  be  restored  to  its 
natural  commercial  footing  in  rela- 
tion to  Australia  and  California; 
while  in  relation  to  countries  where 
prices  do  not  rise  with  the  same 
rapidity,  it  will  possess  the  same 
advantage  which  is  now  ei^oyed  by 
the  gold  countries. 

This  concluision,  I  find,  is  directly 
at  variance  with  the  opinion  of 
some  economists  of  eminence.  Mr. 
M'Culloch,for  ezampl^in  his  recent 
contribution  to  the  £ncvdopcBdia 
JBritannica,f  maintains  '^that  the 
mischievous  influence  resulting 
from  a  fall  in  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals  depends  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  rapiditywith  which 
it  is  brought  about'  But  I  appre- 
hend the  difference  between  Mr. 
M^CuUoch  and  myself  arises  from 
his  attending  exclusively  to  a  sin- 
gle class  of  consequences — ^those, 
namely,  which  result,  in  the  case  of 
fixed  contracts,  from  a  depreciation 
of  the  standard.  With  respect  to 
this  class  of  effects,  it  is  quite  true 
that  the  evils  which  they  involve 
will  be  increased  by  the  rapidity  of 
the  depreciation;  but,  as  I  have 
shown,  the  new  gold  is  producing 
effects  quite  independently  of  its 
operation  upon  fixed  contracts;  and 
it  is  to  those  other  effects  that  the 
statement  I  have  just  made  is  in- 
tended to  apply.  The  distinction 
which  I  have  in  view  will  be  best 
exemplified  by  recurring  to  the  ex- 


perience of  the  gold  countries.  In 
these  the  value  of  gold  fell  by  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  in  a  single  year, 
the  depreciation  involving  a  pro- 
portional loss  to  creditors  witn  a 
corresponding  gain  to  debtors,  and 
entailing  in  addition  those  nume- 
rous incidental  evils  which  always 
result  from  a  sudden  disturbance  of 
social  relations.  No  one,  however, 
on  this  account,  will  say  that  the 
sudden  depreciation  of  gold  in 
Australia  and  California  was  not 
for  these  countries  a  great  gain. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  that  gain 
I  endeavoured  on  a  former  occasion 
to  determine.]:  It  consisted,  as  I 
showed,  in  the  increased  command 
conferred  by  the  cheapness  of  their 
gold  over  markets  in  which  gold 
prices  had  notproportionaUy  risen, 
with  every  nse  m  the  price  of 
Australian  and  Califorman  pro- 
ducts, or^  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  with  every  fall  in  the  local 
value  of  their  gold,  their  power  of 
purchase  in  foreign  markets  .in- 
creased— an  increase  of  purchasing 
power  whidi,  as  we  know,  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  sudden 
and  extraordinary  influx  of  foreign 
goods.  Now,  precisely  the  same 
principle  applies  in  the  case  of 
other  countries.  A  fall  in  the  value 
of  gold  will,  where  it  is  the  stan- 
dard, lead  to  a  disturbance  in  fixed 
contracts,  with  the  concomitant 
evils;  but  it  will  at  the  same  time, 
as  in  the  case  just  considered,  place 
the  countries  m  which  it  occurs  in 
a  better  position  commercially  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  Sup- 
posing, €.g.,  a  rise  in  prices  to  take 
place  in  all  commercial  countries 
equivalent  to  that  which  has  oc- 
curred in  California  and  Australia, 
the  consequence  would  be  what  I 
endeavoured  to  explain  in  my  last 
paper:  the  export  of  gold  from 
Calif omia  and  Australia,  at  least 
on  its  present  scale,  would  at  once 
cease,  and  the  world  would  receive 
instead   an   increased    supply   of 


*  For  the  general  ground  of  this  assertion  the  reader  ia  referred  to  Mr.  Mill*8 
chapters  on  'International  Values,'  and  on  'Money  as  an  Imported  Commodity,'  in 
his  PriitcipUs  of  Political  Economy;  also  to  Mr.  Senioi's  Essay  On  the  Cost  of 
Obtaining  Money, 

+  Article,  '  Precious  Metals.' 
t  Franr^B  Mageusine,  September,  pp.  974*5. 
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agricultitnd  and  pastoral  products, 
and  of  other  commodities  which 
those  countries  are  fitted  to  produce 
— a  result  which  I  venture  to  think 
woidd  be  a  gain  for  the  world.  On 
the  other  hand,  supposing  the  rise 
in  price  to  be  confined  to  a  single 
country — say  to  England — ^then 
England  would  at  once  be  placed 
on  a  footing  of  commercial  equality 
with  California  and  Australia,  while 
as  regards  other  countries  she  would 
occupy  the  same  vantage  ^ound 
which  GaUf  omia  and  Australia  now 
possess.  She  would,  in  short,  ob- 
tain her  gold  at  half  its  present 
cost  (for  she  would  receive  twice  as 
much  as  at  present  in  return  for  the 
same  expenditure  of  labour  and 
capital),  while  the  gold  thus  ob- 
tamed  would  be  expended  on 
foreijB^  commodities  of  which,  ao- 
corduig  to  the  hypothesis,  the 
prices  had  not  risen.  Notwith- 
standing therefore  the  evils  which 
undoubtedly  attend  variations  in 
the  standard  of  value,  more  espe- 
cially in  an  old  and  highly  artificial 
community  like  ours,  it  is  never- 
theless, I  maintain,  for  the  interest 
of  every  country,  that,  a  fall  in  the 
value  of  gold  taking  place,  the 
progress  of  depreciation  should  in 
t^  be  as  rapid  as  possible.  Until, 
by  a  depreciation  of  gold  cor- 
responding^ to  that  which  has  oc- 
curred in  Oalifomia  and  Australia, 
the  value  of  that  metal  is  brought 
into  harmony  witJi  its  cost,  we 
must  continue  to  receive  from  those 
countries  little  more  than  a  barren 
addition  to  our  stock  of  monejr. 
But  with  each  successive  step  m 
the  progress  of  dei)reciation,  there 
will  be  for  the  nation  in  wldch  it 
occurs  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
footing  of  commercial  equality  with 
the  gold  countries  from  wmch  it 
has  oeen  temporarily  displaced, 
while  in  its  dealings  with  other 
places  where  the  decline  has  been 
less  rapid,  the  nation  so  circum- 
stanced will,  during  the  period  of 
transition,  ei\joy  a  commercial  su- 
periority. As  a  general  conclusion, 
therefore,  we  may  say,  that  in 
proportion  as  in  any  country  the 
focal  depreciation  of  gold  is  more 


or  less  rapid  than  the  average 
rate  elsewhere,  the  effect  of  the 
monetary  disturbance  will  be  for 
that  country  beneficial  or  ii\ju- 
rious. 

This  conclusion,  I  may  in  pass- 
ing remark,  throws  light  upon  a 
practical  question  of  some  interest 
at  the  present  time: — I  meantJie 
question  of  introducing  a  gold  cur- 
rency into  India.  The  measure 
has  been  advocated  by  Mr.  M*Cul- 
loch,  on  the  ground  that,  by  pro- 
viding a  new  market  for  the  in- 
creased supplies  of  gold,  its  effect 
would  be  to  '  counteract  tnat  fall  in 
its  value  which  is  so  generally  ap- 

Srehended.**  There  can  be  no 
oubt  that  the  effect  of  the  mea- 
sure would  be  as  Mr.  M'Culloch 
describes ;  but,  if  the  above  reason- 
ing be  sound,  this  circumstance, 
instead  of  being  a  reason  for  intro- 
ducing gold  into  the  currency-  of 
India,  aSfords  (so  far  as  the  mte- 
rests  of  India  are  concerned)  a 
strong  reason  against  the  adoption' 
of  this  course.  Mr.  M^Cimoch 
does  not  state  whether  the  effect 
which  he  anticipates  upon  the 
value  of  gold  would  be  general  or 
local ;  whether  extending  over  the 
whole  commercial  world,  or  con- 
fined to  the  markets  of  India; 
a  point  of  vital  importance  in 
determining  the  character  of  the 
result.  If  the  effect  were  general 
— ifj  while  counteracting  depre- 
ciation in  India^  it  influenced 
the  value  of  gold  "proporticmatdy 
in  other  parts  of  the  world — 
then  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  result  would  be  entirely  bene- 
ficial. The  evils  incident  to  a  dis- 
turbance of  fixed  contracts  would 
be  avoided,  and  no  others  would  be 
incurred.  But  this  is  just  the 
point  which  I  venture  to  deny. 
The  adoption  of  gold  as  the  mone- 
tary standard  of  India  would  cer- 
tainly not  affect  the  local  value  of 
gold  in  Australia  and  Calif  omia; 
lor,  as  I  proved  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, the  value  of  gold  in  these 
countries  is  determined  by  its  cost, 
and  its  cost  depends  on  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  gold  fields.  Nor, 
for  reasons  which  will  be  hereafter 


*  BfiqfcUpiEdia  Briiawaiea — Article,  *  Predoas  Metals,*  p.  475. 
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stated,  wonld  it  imflisience  more 
thaji  in  a  sli^t  degree  the  range  of 
ffoldrpiicea  m  EngJand  and  tke 
Uidt^  States*  The  operatioD, 
therefore,  of  the  measure  would  be 
to  depreaa  gold  prioes  in  Lidia,  or 
st  least  to  prevent  them  fromrinng 
in  that  quarter  as  rapidly  as  th^ 
otherwise  would ;  wiiik  in  Gah- 
f  ocnia  and  Australia,  in  England 
and  tiie  United  States,  it  left  their 
course  subart^mtiaUy  unaffected. 
Now  this  result  would  tend  un- 
doubtedly to  the  advantage  of  Gah- 
f omia  and  Australia,  of  En^buid 
and  the  United  States,  but,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  would  as  dearlv  be 
injurious  to  India.  The  purcnaa- 
ing  power  of  the  former  countries 
over  the  markets  of  India  would, 
through  the  relative  superiority  oi 
their  prices,  be  increased,  but  the 
purchasing  power  of  India  over 
tkevr  markets  would,  for  the  oppo* 
site  reason,  be  diminished.  An 
"RngHah  or  American  merchant,  in- 
stead of  discharging  his  debts  as  at 
present  through  the  medium  of 
silver  which  he  has  to  purchase 
with  gold  at  626,  per  ounce  (and 
may  soon  have  to  purchase  at  a 
higner  rate),  might  discharge  the 
same  debts  with  gold  directly ;  and 
gold  being  by  hypothesis  more 
valuable  in  India  than  before,  the 
same  amount  would  of  course  go 
further.  But  aa  Indian  purchaser 
of  English  or  American  commo- 
dities would  have  the  same  sum  in 
gold  to  pay  as  if  no  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  currency  of 
Lidia,  while  the  gold  prices  of  his 
native  productions  being  lower,  his 
ability  to  pay  would  of  a>ui*se  be 
less.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore 
(and  the  considerations  here  ad- 
duced are  entirely  independent  of 
the  reasons  which  exist  on  the 
score  of  good  faith — the  Indian 
debt  having  been  contracted  in  a 
silver  currency),  that,  viewing  the 
matter  from  the  side  of  Indian  in- 
terests, the  introduction  of  a  gold 
currency  into  India  must  be  re- 


ganied  as  a  measure  dedidedly  de- 
trim/entaL* 

Betuming  once  more  to  the 
general  qnestion,  we  may  consider 
the  foUowii^  conclusions  as  esta- 
blished : — 1st,  that  the  effect  of  the 
diea^eniag  of  gold  upon  com- 
mercial countries  bein^  to  compel 
them  to  enlarge  their  metaUie  cur- 
rencies, for  wmdi  enlaigement  they 
must  pay  by  an  export  of  their  pro- 
ductions, each  country  will  endure 
a  k)68  upon  this  head  to  the  extent 
of  the  additional  sum  which  may- 
be requisite  for  each :  and  sndly, 
that,  while  there  will  be  a  general 
loss  from  this  cause,  yet  the  pro»> 
gress  of  depreciation  over  the  world 
not  b^ng  uniform  or  simultaneoiis, 
the  primary  loss  may^  through  the 
disturbance  in  international  values 
thence  arising,  in  particular  casesL 
be  compensated,  or  even  converted 
into  a  positive  sain;  the  loss  or 
gain  upon  the  oisturbanoe  being 
determmed  according  as  the  rise  of 
prices  in  any  country  is  in  advance 
or  in  arrear  of  the  general  average. 
To  ascertain,  therdore,  the  effect 
of  the  movement  upon  any  par- 
ticular nation  we  must  consider 
the  manner  in  which,  in  its  case, 
these  two  principles  will  operate. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  I  am 
aware  that,  m  spealdnR  of  the  loss 
imposed  on  a  country  by  the  neces- 
sity of  enlarging  its  currency — ^by 
the  necessity  of  receivinff  and  keep- 
ing increased  supplies  of  gold  and 
silv^ — ^I  am  using  language  which^ 
notwithstanding  what  was  said  on 
a  former  occasion  in  its  justifica- 
tion, and  notwithstanding  that  it 
is  in  strict  conformity  with  prin- 
ciples accepted  by  the  highest 
authorities  in  economic  sciefice, 
will  still  appear  paradoxical  to 
many.  I  would  therefore,  before 
proceeding  further  with  this  branch 
of  the  argument,  ask  the  reader  to 
consider  the  case  of  a  private  mer- 
chant who  is  compelled  to  increase 
the  stock  of  cash  with  which  he 
carries  on  his  business.    The  me- 


*  Referring  to  the  adoption  of  a  silver  standard  by  Holland  in  185 1,  Mr. 
M'Calloeh  characteiues  it  an  a  measure  *in  opposition  to  all  sound  principle.'  I 
confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  coojectnre  what  sound  principlee  weiip  riolated  in  preferring 
as  the  standard  of  value  that  metal,  the  value  of  which  there  vas  every  reason  to- 
believe  vonld  be  the  steadier  of  the  two* 
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laflic  ciicuiati0n  of  a  country  pep- 
forms  in  relatioii  to  the  community 
functions  raeeisdy   analogOQs   to 
those  which  «re  andlarged  for  a 
merchant  by  his  cash  reserve^    If 
a  merchant   can    safely   dispense 
-with  a  portion  of  his  ready  cash,  he . 
is  enamed  with  the  money  thus 
liberated,  either  to  add  to  his  pro*- 
daetxve  capital,  or  to  increase  his 
private  ezpenditare.    On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  finds  it  necessaiy  to  in^* 
crease  his  veserre  of  cash,  his  pro- 
'cbeictive  capital   must   be  propor- 
tionally encroached   upon,  or  his 
private  expenditure  pnmortionally 
enrta^ed.    And  precise]^  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  currency  of  a 
nation.    Where  a  country  does  not 
iftaelf  yield  gold  or  sUyer,^  every 
increase  of  its  metallic  circulation 
nmst  be  obtained— can  only  be  ob- 
tained— by  parting  with  certain 
dements  of  real  w^th — elaiHnts 
which,  but  for  this  neceasity,  might 
be  made  conducive  to   its   wey>- 
being.    It  is  in  enabling  a  nation 
to  reduce   within   the   narrowest 
^nits  this  unproductive  portion  of 
its  stock,  that  tibe  chief  advantage 
ti  a  good  hanking  system  oonsiBts; 
and   i£   the  ac^pnentation  of  the 
metallic  currency  of  a  country  be 


not  an  evil,  then  it  is  difficult  to 
see  in  what  way  the  institution  of 
banks  is  a  good  In  re^urding. 
therefore,  the  necessity  imx>osea 
upon  commercial  countries  of  en- 
larging their  metallic  currencies  as 
injurious  to  their  interests,  I  make 
no  assumption  which  is  not  in  per- 
fect keepmg  with  the  best  known 
and  most  generally  recognised  facts 
of  commercial  experience. 

An  increase  in  the  metallic  cur- 
rency of  a  country,  then,  being  an 
evil,  let  us  consider  what  the  cir- 
cumstances are  by  which  the  aug- 
mentation rendered  necessanr  by 
the  gold  discoveries  will  be  deter- 
mined This,  it  is  evident,  will 
principally  depend— the  amount  of 
business  to  be  carried  on  being 
given — on  the  extent  to  which  sub- 
stitutes for  metallic  money  are  in 
use ;  in  other  words,  on  the  degree 
of  perfection  whicn  the  banking 
flfystem  of  each  country  has  at- 
tained. To  illustrate  this,  let  us 
aupXK)se  a  given  sum  of  metallic 
money— say  a  million  sterlings— to 
be  introduced  into  two  countries  in 
which  the  currencies  are  differently 
constituted — e,a.,  into  England  and 
indiaw  In  India  coin  is  the  prin- 
cipal medium  of  circulationf — ^in 


*  Even  when  it  does  yield  tliese  metals,  the  neoeaaiiy  of  au^^nenting  tlie  cmrency 
is  Bot  tike  leas  an  evii^  since  tJie  operation  will  oceopj,  witk  no  reaolt  but  that  of 
ftTotding  an  inoeBTenienee,  a  portion  of  the  labour  and  capital  of  the  country,  wh'ieh, 
bot  for  this,  night  have  oootributed  to  its  poeitivse  welfane. 

t  '  Intin&t^y  connected  with  Indian  trade  and  oommeroe  is  a  sound  system  of 

banking.     At  present  there  are  only  three  banks  of  importance  in  India — the  banks 

of  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras.     These  have  no  branches,  the  absence  of  which  con- 

Btitntea  one  of  the  main  defects  of  tlie  system.     The  few  other  banks  in  India  do  not 

iMue  notes,  and  employ  their  capital  in  making  advances  on  bills  of  lading,   in  ex- 

ehaoge  operations,  and  in  some  instances  in  loans  to  members  of  the  Service,  at  high 

rates  of  interest ;  but  afibrd  no  banking  facilities  for  condncting  the  internal  trade  of 

the  country.*    The  writer  then  refers  to  a  table,  showing  the  state  of  the  three  leading 

banks  (BeW^  Bombay,  and  Madras)  in  June  last,  horn,  which  it  appears  that  the 

bollioii  at  that  time  in  the  cofiers  of  the  banks  was  in  exceu  of  the  notes  in  eireula- 

tioo,  the  acnount  of  these  latter  being,  for  the  whole  of  India,  £2,241,471,  or  about 

one-tenth,  of  the  amount  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England  alooe ;  while  the  total 

amount  of  *  accounts  current'  was  only  £1,855,000 — about  one*'sixth  of  those  held 

by  some  of  the  private  banks  of  London,  and  not  one-fifteenth  of  those  of  the  Bank 

of  Bnglaad.     The  total  amount  of  commercial  bills  discounted  in  these  three  leading 

banks  of  India  is  set  down  at  £278,906!     'And  this,'  says  Mr.  Mackenzie,  *in  a 

country  where  the  gross  annual  revenue  is  £54,000,000,  the  export  trade,  on  an 

av«age  of  the  last  five  years^  £24,000, ooo»  the  impost  trade,  on  the  same  average, 

£23,000^000,  witk  an  internal  trade  to  an  extent  almost  impossible  to  estimate.' — 

The  Trade  and  Commeret  0/  Indim,  by  J.  T.  Maekenxie^  read  before  the  British 

Assoeiation,  1859,  pp.  15 •z6.    In  the  evidence  taken  before  the  late  Committee  'On 

Colonisation  and  Settlement  in  India,'  Mr.  Alexander  Forbes,  vHien  questioned  with 

reference  to  the  large  absorption  of  silver  in  India,  expressed  his  opinion  that  '  the 
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niany  parts  the  only  one^  and  con- 
sequently a  million  sterling  intro- 
duced into  the  currency  of  India 
would  represent  only  an  equal,  or 
little  more  than  an  equal^  addition 
to  its  total  medium  of  circulation 
— ^to  the  whole  monetary  machinery 
by  which  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities is  effected  and  prices 
maintained.  But  in  England,  where 
the  currency  is  differently  consti- 
tuted, the  result  would  be  different. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  this  country  consists  oi 
certain  forms  of  credit,  and  the 
amount  of  these  credit  media  hav- 
ing always  a  certain  relation  to  the 
com  in  the  country,  the  effect  of 
introducing  a  million  sterling  into 
our  currency  would  be  to  increase 
the  medium  of  circulation  by  an 
amoimt  very  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  added  coin.  Let  us  con- 
sider for  a  moment  what  becomes  of 
a  sum  of  coin  or  bullion  received 
into  England.  I  do  not  now  speak 
of  that  moving  mass  of  metal 
which  passes  (so  to  speak)  through 
the  currency  of  the  country — ^whidi, 
received  t(Miayinto  the  vaults  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  is  withdrawn 
to-morrow  for  forei^  remittance, 
but  of  gold  which  is  permanently 
retained  to  meet  our  genuine  mone- 
tary re<][uirements.  Of  such  gold 
a  portion — ^greater  or  leas,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances — ^will  always 
find  its  way  into  the  channels  of 
retail  trade,  and,  so  far  as  it  follows 
this  course,  its  effect  in  au^enting 
the  circulation  will  be,  as  in  India, 
only  to  the  extent  of  its  actual 
amoimt  But  a  portion  will  also 
be  received  into  the  banks  of  the 
country,  where,  either  in  the  form 


of  coin,  or  of  notes  issued  asadnst 
coin,  it  will  constitute  an  addition 
to  tneir  cash  reserves.  The  dis- 
posable cash  of  the  banks  beinjOf 
thus  increased,  an  increase  of  credit 
operations  throughout  the  country 
would  in  due  time  follow.  The 
new  coin  would  become,  the  foun- 
dation of  new  credit  advances, 
against  which  new  cheques  woula 
be  drawn,  and  new  ms  of  ex- 
change put  in  circulation,  and  the 
result  would  be  an  expansion  of 
the    whole    circulating    medium 

greatly  in  excess  of  the  sum  of  coin 
y  which  the  new  media  were  sup- 
ported. Now  credit,  whatever  be 
the  form  which  it  assumes,  so  long 
as  it  is  credUjwUl  operate  in  pur- 
chases, and  affect  prices  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  as  if  it  were 
actually  the  coin  which  it  repre- 
sents. So  far  forth,  therefore,  as 
the#ew  money  enables  the  coun- 
try to  support  an  increase  of  such 
credit  media — to.  support  them,  I 
mean,  by  cash  payments — so  far  it 
extends  the  means  of  sustaining 
gold-prices  in  llie  country;  anS 
Uiis  extension  of  the  circulating 
medium  being  much  greater  than 
inproportion  to  theamount  of  added 
com,  the  means  of  sustaining  gold- 
prices  will  be  in  the  same  degree 
mcreased.  Thus,  supposinjg  the 
ratio  of  the  credit,  to  the  coin,  cir- 
culation of  the  coimtry  to  be  as 
four  to  one  (and  the  proportion  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  this)^  the  addi- 
tion of  one  million  sterling  of  coin 
would  be  equivalent  to  an  increase 
in  the  aggregate  circulation  of  four 
millions  sterling  •*  and  one  million 
sterling  of  gold  would  consequently, 
in  England,  for  a  given  extent  of 


silver  vas  all  reqnixed  for  earrent  ooin.  It  has  often  been  eaid  that  the  natiyes  hoard 
silver ;  now  my  experience  is  that  they  do  not  hoard  silver ;  they  hoard  gold ;  and 
that  the  silver  is  actually  required  for  the  oommeroe  of  the  country.'  And  this  he 
traces  (answers  2122,  1223,  3373 — 80)  to  the  want  of  banking  accommodation.and 
the  imperfect  means  of  communication  generally  in  the  country.  See  also  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Mangles,  an.swers  1635 — 1633. 

*  Strictly  speaking,  this  conclusion  would  not  follow  on  the  above  supposition, 
the  efficiency  of  different  forms  of  credit  in  performing  the  work  of  circulation  being 
(as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Mill,  PrincipUa  of  Politieal  Economy,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  58-— 61) 
different,  and  only  some  of  them  being  in  this  respect  equal  to  ooin.  But  such  distinc- 
tions do  not  affect  the  general  truth  of  the  principle  contended  for  in  the  text,  that 
the  necessity  for  coin  varies  inversely  with  the  use  of  credit.  Besides,  as  I  have 
intimated,  the  proportion  of  credit  to  coin  in  our  circulation  is  much  greater  than  I 
have  assumed  ;  and  a  million  of  coin  taken  into  our  current  would  really  be  equiva- 
lent to  more  than  four  millions  added  to  a  purely  metallic  one. 
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business,  support  the  same  advance 
in  gold-prices  as  four  times  that 
amount  in  India.  It  follows  from 
^ese  considerations,  that  in  order 
to  raise  prices  throughout  a  given 
range  of  transactions  to  anv  re- 
quired level,  the  quantity  of  me- 
tallic money  which  will  be  neces- 
sary, will  vary  in  different  countries, 
according  to  the  constitution  01 
their  currencies :  the  requirements 
of  each  generally  increasing  in  an 
inverse  ratio  with  the  efficiency  of 
its  banking  institutions. 

We  may  thus  see  how  very  un- 
equal will  be  the  operation  of  the 
gold  discoveries  with  respect   to 
commercial  communities.    The  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  gold  to  which 
it  has  led  has,  as  we  have  seen,  pro- 
duced in  the  gold  countries  a  two- 
fold rise  of  gold  prices;  and  sup- 
posing the  present  conditions  of 
raising  gold  to  continue,  the  same 
cause  must  ultimately  lead  to  the 
same  result  throughout  the  world ; 
imposing  upon  each  country  the 
necessity  01  so  enlarging  its  cur- 
rency as  to  admit  of  this  advance. 
But  we  have  seen  that  the  quantity 
requisite  for  this  purpose  varies  ac- 
oording  to  the  monetary  status  of 
the  country  for  which  it  is  required; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  new  money 
must  be  paid  for  by  commodities, 
the  abstraction  of  commodities,  ana 
therefore  the  loss  of  the  means  of 
well-being,  to  which  each  country 
must  submit,  will  vary  with  the 
same  circumstance.    On  the  suppo- 
sition, therefore,  on  which  we  are 
arguing,  the  quantity  of  new  money 
which  England  would  require  would 
be,  when  compared  with  the  extent 
of  her  business,  extremely  smalL 
and  her  loss  of  real  wealth  small 
proportionally.     The  same  would 


be  tme  of  the  United  States,  where 
credit  institutions  have  also  at- 
tained a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 
In  France,  the  use  of  credit  being 
more  restricted,  the  requirements 
for  coin  would  be  greater,  and  con- 
sequently also  the  loss  01  consum- 
able commodities.  While  in  India 
and  China,  and  indeed  in  Asiatic 
communities  generally,  the  circu- 
lating medium  being  almost  purely 
metallic,  the  requirements  for  coin 
would,  in  proportion  to  the  busi- 
ness in  wnicL  it  was  employed, 
attain  their  maximum,  with  a  cor- 
responding maximum  of  loss  in  the 
elements  of  well-bein^.* 

The  operation  of  this  principle  is 
indeed,  m  the  actual  circumstances 
of  the  world,  in  some  degree  con- 
cealed bv  the  complex  conditions 
under  wnich  it  comes  into  play. 
Thus  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  instead  of  obtaining  the 
smallest  shares,  receive  in  the  first 
instance  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
new  gold.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
quantity  which  goes  to  India  and 
China  nom  the  ^Id  countries  is 
comparatively  trifling;  and  although 
a  hurge  drain  of  treasure  has  set  m 
thither  from  Europe,  yet  this  con- 
sists chiefly  of  silver.  If,  however, 
passing  by  the  accidents  of  the 
movement,  we  attend  to  its  essen- 
tials, we  snail  find  that  the  results 
are   entirely  conformable   to   the 

Snnciple  I  have  endeavoured  to 
escrioe.  For  though  the  bulk  of 
the  new  gold  comes  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  England  and  the  United 
States— determined  thither  by  the 
course  of  international  demand— 
yet  England  and  the  United  States 
do  not  form  its  ultimate  destina- 
tion. The  monetary  i^uirements 
of   these    countries   being   easily 


*  It  18  enrioQS  to  obseire  the  contradictions  in  which  peraons  are  inTolved  who, 
still  under  the  influence  of  the  mercantile  theory  of  wealth  (and  there  are  few  even 
among  professed  economists  who  are  free  from  its  inflaenee),  are  nevertheless  sensible 
from  experience  of  the  advantages  of  a  system  with  which  it  is  incompatible.  Thus 
several  witnesses  before  the  late  Committee  on  Indian  Colonization  refer  to  the  large 
iniiax  of  silver  into  India  in  recent  years  as  a  sure  indication  of  the  increasing  pros- 
perity of  that  country ;  yet,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  they  speak  of  the  deficiency 
of  banking  accommodation  as  among  its  most  pressing  wants.  Now  it  is  certain 
that,  just  in  proportion  as  banking  accommodation  is  extended,  the  absorption  of 
stiver  by  India  will  decline  ;  whence  it  would  follow,  if  the  ressoning  of  the  witnesses 
be  sound,  that  the  effect  of  the  extenaon  of  banks  would  be  to  check  the  growing 
prosperi^  of  the  country.     See    MimUei  of  Svidencej  questions  1625 — 1633, 
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satisfied,  the  mass  of  the  metal,  on 
reaching  these  markets,  becomes 
immediately  disposable  tor  foreifi:n 
purchases ;  by  which  means  the 
United  States  and  England  am 
enabled  to  transfer  to  other  coun- 
tries this  unprofitable  stock,  the 
commodities  with  which  in  the 
fiist  instance  they  parted  being  re- 
placed by  others  which  they  more 
require.  So  also,  although  the 
metallic  drain  to  tne  East  is  com- 
posed principally  of  silver,  the 
efflux— at  least  in  its  present  pro- 
portions— is  not  the  less  certauly 
the  consequence  of  tibie  increased 
production  of  gold;  for  the  silver 
of  which  it  consists  has  been  dis- 
placed from  the  currencies  of  Eu- 
rope and  America  by  the  gold  of 
Australia  and  California;  and  the 
drain  to  the  East  is  only  not  a 
*  f^lden  ODCj  because  silver  alone  is 
m  that  region  the  recognised  stan- 
dard. As  the  final  result  of  the 
whole  movement,  we  find  that, 
irbile  the  metallic  systems  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  are  re- 
ceiving but  small  permanent  acces- 
sions, those  of  India  and  CSiina  are 
absorbing  enormous  supplies.  The 
former  countries,  tiiougn  the  first 
recii>iehts  of  the  treasure,  yet,  not 
requiring  it  for  domestic  puiposes, 
are  enabled  to  shift  the  burden  to 
others,  whose  real  wealth  they 
command  in  exchange:  while  the 
latter,  requiring  what  tney  receive, 
are  compeUed  to  retain  it.  Having 
parted  with  their  commodities  for 
the  new  money,  they  are  unable 
afterwards  to  replace  them.  As 
iheir  stock  of  com  increases  their 
means  of  well-being  dedines,  and 
thev  become  the  permanent  victims 
of  tne  monetary  distnfbanoe. 

But,  secondly,  we  concluded  that 
the  loss  of  real  wealth  resulting 
frcHu  the  augmentation  of  their 
currencies  would  in  particular 
countries  be  compensated,  and 
might  in  some  be  even  converted 
into  positive  gain,  by  the  disturb- 
ance which,  during  the  period  of 
transition,  would  take  place  in  in- 
ternational values.  As  has  been 
already  r^narked,  a  geaeral  rise  of 
prices  in  all  countries,  if  simultane- 


ous and  uniform — since  it  leaves 
the  proportions  in  which  commodi- 
ties are  exchanged  undisturbed — 
leads  to  no  change  in  ^international 
values,  and  produces  no  effect  upon 
national  interests.  But  where  prices 
rise  unequally,  international  values, 
and,  through  these,  national  inte- 
rests, are  alfected.  We  have  there- 
fore to  consider  how  far,  in  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  world, 
a  rise  of  prices  in  particular  coun- 
tries, unaccompamed  by  a  corre- 
sponding advance  in  others,  is  pos- 
siblcL  and,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible, 
in  wnat  order  the  several  changes 
may  be  expected  to  occur. 

As  regards  the  question  of  possi- 
bility, tnis  is  placed  beyond  con- 
troversy bv  the  example  of  Cali- 
fornia ana  AusteaHa.  It  is  a 
matter  of  fact  that  i»rioes  in  those 
regions  have  advanced  in  a  twofold 
proportion,  while  no  c<MTesponding 
rise  of  prices  has  occurred  tnrougn- 
out  the  world.  The  circumstances, 
however,  of  the  gold  countries  will 
probaWy  be  thought  of  too  excep- 
tional a  character  to  form  the  basis 
of  anv  general  conclusion;  and  it 
will  therefore  be  desirable  to  advert 
for  a  moment  to  the  causes  which 

Eroduced  in  California  and  Austra- 
a  that  local  elevation  of  price, 
with  a  view  to  consider  how  far 
the  same  conditions  are  capable  of 
being  realised  elsewhere. 

These  causes,  as  was  formerly 
shown,''^  were  tne  special  facilities 
for  producing  gold  eiyoyed  by 
California  and  Australia,  combined 
with  the  limited  range  of  their 
domestic  transactions.  Tlie  sudden 
cheapening  of  gold,  involving  a 
corresponcung  increase  in  money 
earnings,  placed  an  extraordinary 
premium  on  the  production  of  the 
metal,  while  the  limited  ran^e  of 
their  domestic  trade  rendered  the 
necessary  enlargement  of  their 
mbnetaiy  systems  an  easy  task. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  immense 
extent  of  the  aggregate  commerce 
of  the  world  required,  in  order  to 
secure  a  similar  advance,  a  propor- 
tional increase  in  its  aggregate 
stock  of  money,  an  augmentation 
which  could  only  be  accomplished 


Fnuei'i  MagaoflMy  September,  1859,  pp.  268-9. 
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after  the  lapse  of  a  oonsiderable 
time.  Prices  therefore  rose  raoiidly 
in  the  gold  conntrieB,  while  over 
the  area  of  general  commerce  the 
rise  has  been  but  slow. 

Such  being  the  circomstances 
which  produced  the  local  divergence 
of  Ibices  to  which  I  have  called  at- 
tention, it  will  at  once  be  seen  that 
of  the  two  conditions  which  I  have 
slated,  the  latter — the  necessary  en- 
largement of  the  local  corrency:— - 
may  in  most  ooontries,  though  not 
in  all  at  the  same  time,  be  fumlled, 
if  not  with  the  same  rapidity  as  in 
AnatraUa  and  California,  still  after 
no  veiy  long  delay.  It  has  been 
oompated,*  for  ezamnle,  that  the 
total  quantity  of  gold  coin  circu- 
lating m  Great  Britain  amounts  to 
£75,000,000  sterling.  Assuming 
this  to  be  correct,  it  would  follow 
(all  odier  conditions  being  supposed 
identical)  that  an  addition  of 
£75^00,000  would  be  sufficient  to 
effect  an  elevation  of  our  local 
prices  equivalent  to  that  which  has 
ooeuned  in  Australia.  Now  at  the 
present  rate  of  production,  the 
qoantst^  of  gold  which  arrives  an- 
nually m  Grott  Britain  cannot  fall 
much  short  of  £^,000^000  sterling: 
so  that  were  we  merelv  to  retain  all 
that  we  leeeive,  we  should  at  the 
end  of  two  years  and  a  half  be  in  a 
position,  so  far  as  the  augmentation 
of  our  currency  is  concerned,  to 
nmintjun  the  same  advance  in  price 
aa  has  occurred  in.  the  gold  coun- 
tries. If,  then,  })rices  in  Great 
Britain  have  not  risen  in  the  same 
degree,  the  result,  it  is  evident, 
cannot  be  due  to  the  difficulty  ot 
procuring  the  supply  of  gold  neces- 
sary for  the  emazgement  of  our 
corrency^.  It  remains,  therefore,  to 
be  conaiderBd  how  far  those  special 
facilities  for  nrocuring  gold  which 
have  operated  in  the  ^Id  countries 
mayoome  into  play  m  other  parts 
of  the  worid. 

The  eztraor^nary  facilities  for 
I«^=™wgoldenjoy^bvAnstrtlia 
and  Caliiomia  depend,  of  course,  on 


the T)ossessi(m  of  Hiar  gold  mines; 
and  this  being  so,  it  might  seem  aa 
if  all  countries,  not  being  like  them 
auriferous,  were  by  the  nature  of 
the  case  preduded  from  fulfilling 
this  condition  of  the  problem ;  but 
this  by  no  means  necessarily  fol- 
lows, as  wOl  be  evident  if  we  re- 
flect that  there  are  other  modes 
of  obtaining  gold  than  by  direct 
production,  of  which .  modes  the 
efficiency  enjoyed  by  different  coun- 
tries differs  almost  as  much  as  the 
degrees  of  fertility  in  different  gold 
mines.  Where  countries  do  not 
tiiemselves  produce  gold,  the  mode 
by  which  they  obtain  it  is,  of 
course,  through  their  foreign  trada 
Now  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to 
political  economists  t  that,  with  re- 
ference to  the  cost  fA  commodities, 
the  terms  on  which  foreign  trade  is 
carried  on  differ  greatly  in  different 
countries,  the  labour  of  some  going 
much  further  ^  in  commanding 
foreign  productions  than  that  c« 
others.  According,  however,  to  the 
conditions  on  w^h  foreign  pn>- 
duetions  gaoen^y  are  obtainable, 
will  be  those  on  which  gold  may  be 
obtained.  If  a  country  jiossess 
special  facilities  for  supplying  mar- 
kets where  gold  can  be  ^ven  in 
exchange,  it  will  obtain  its  gold 
more  cheaply— at  a  less  sacrifice  of 
labour  and  capital — than  countries 
which  do  not  ^lare  these  facililies. 
and  amongst  such  countries  it  will 
therefore  occupy  predsely  the  same 
position  as  an  auriferous  coimtry 
whose  mines  are  of  more  than  the 
usual  richness  amcmg  tite  countries 
which  yield  gold.  It  is  l^us  pos- 
sible for  a  nonraurifonous,  no  less 
than  for  an  auriferous,  country 
to  possess  exceptional  facilities  in 
the  means  of  procuring  gold,  and 
therefore  to  fulfil  the  second  of  the 
conditions  by  which  a  divergence  of 
local  prices  from  the  ordinary  level 
of  the  worid  may  be  effected. 

Now,  it  appears  to  me  there  are 
two  coimtri^S^ch  possess  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  qualifications 


*  jBtatory  0/  Prieet,  vol.  ▼!.,  App.  sdL  This  also  is  Mr.  HKTnlloch's  estimate. 
Sneydopadia BrUmimiea — Ax(Ad&,  'Fkwioiis Metals, 'p. 465. 

t  See  iUearde'a  'WackB--Clutp.  viL,  On  Foreign  Trade.  Mill*8  Principles  of 
PtlUiad  Eeumomffi  ehafw.  xriL,  ziz.  Also  Senioi's  Basay,  On  ike  Cost  of  Obtaimny 
MwMy. 
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requisite  for  attaining  this  result  : 
I  mean  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States ;  the  former,  as  being  par 
excellence  the  great  m^ufacturer 
among  civilized  nations — ^the  manu- 
facturer more  particularly  of  de- 
scriptions of  goods — as  cotton, 
woollen,  linen,  and  iron — ^which 
enter  largely  into  the  consumption 
of  the  classes  by  whom  chiefly  the 
gold  countries  are  peopled;  and 
the  latter,  as  the  principal  proiducer 
of  raw  material^  as  well  as  of  cer- 
tain commodities — as  grain,  to- 
bacco, sugar,  and  rice — ^which  are 
also  largely  consumed  by  the  same 
classes.  In  these  circumstances, 
Qreat  Britain  and  the  United  States 
ei\joy  peculiar  advantages  in  the 
markets  of  the  gold  countries,  and 
these  advantages  are  extended  and 
confirmed  by  other  important  in- 
cidents of  their  position.  Thus 
thejr  possess  the  greatest  mercantile 
nuuine  in  the  world,  by  which  they 
are  enabled  to  give  tne  fullest  scope 
to  their  manufacturing  and  agricul- 
tural superiority,  wmle  by  race, 
langnage,  and  reliMon  they  are 
intmiately  connected  with  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  new  ^old — a  connex- 
ion from  which  spnng  ties — amoral, 
social,  and  political— 4^0  strengthen 
and  secure  those  which  commerce 
creates.  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  thus  possess  in  their 
foreign  trade  a  rich  mine,*  worked 
by  their  manufacturers,  planters, 
and  farmers,  tended  by  their  mer- 
cantile marine,  and  protected  by 
their  naval  power — a  mine,  by 
means  of  which  they  are  enabled 
to  obtain  their  gold  on  terms  more 
favourable  than  other  nations.  The 
effect  of  this,  in  ordinary  times,  is 
shown  by  a  scale  of  money  rates — 
wages,  salaries,  and  incomes — ^per- 
manently higher  than  that  which 


• 

elsewhere  prevails;  but,  in  times 
of  monetary  disturbance  like  the 

g resent,  when — the  cost  of  gold 
aving  been  reduced — its  value  is 
falling,  these  advantages,  it  seems 
to  me,  must  teU,  as  imaloffous  ad- 
vantages have  told  in  tne  gold 
countries,  in  a  more  rapid  realiza- 
tion of  the  results  which  are  in 
store — in  a  quicker  ascent  towards 
that  higher  level  of  prices  and  in- 
comes which  the  cheapened  cost  of 
ffold  is  destined  ultimately  to  pro- 
aucct 

There  is  reason,  therefore,  on 
considerations  of  theory,  to  expect 
a  repetition  in  £bigland  and 
Amenca  of  that  phenomenon  which 
has  been  already  exhibited  in  Aus- 
tralia and  California — a  divergence 
of  local  money-rates  from  the 
average  level  of  surrounding  coun- 
tries. On  a  future  occasion  I  shall 
endeavour  to  ascertain  how  &r,  in 
the  case  of  Great  Britain,  these 
d  pruni  conclusions  are  supported 
by  facts— how  far  prices  and  in- 
comes have  here,  imder  the  in- 
fluence of  the  gold  discoveries, 
outstripped  the  corresponding 
movement  in  other  countries.  Hav- 
ing settled  this  point,  we  shall  be 
in  a  position  to  form  a  general  es- 
timate of  the  benefit  which  may 
thence  accrue  to  us.  Meanwhile, 
however,  I  may,  in  conclusion,  point 
out  the  mode  in  which  the  advan- 
tages incident  to  the  monetary 
position  we  shall  occupy  are  likdy 
to  be  realized. 

The  depreciation  of  ^old  may 
occur  in  two  ways:  either,  the 
productiveness  of  industry  con- 
tinuing the  same,  the  gold-prices  of 
commodities  may  rise ;  or,  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  industiy  increasing, 
the  gold-prices  of  commodities 
may  not  fail  in  the  same  proportion. 


*  *  The  mine  worked  by  England  is  the  general  market  of  the  world  :  the  miners 
are  tiiose  who  prodnoe  those  commodities  by  the  exportation  of  which  the  precious 
metals  are  obtained.* — Senior's  Essay  On  the  Cost  of  Obtaining  Money,  p.  15. 

t  If  it  should  here  be  objected  ihat,  the  United  States  and  England  fulfilling  the 
conditions  required  for  a  rise  in  local  prices  in  adTance  of  other  countries,  this  resnlt 
has  nevertheless  not  taken  place,  I  answer — first,  that  such  a  rise  has,  in  point  of 
fact,  taken  place,  though  as  compared  with  that  in  California  and  Australia,  in  a 
limited  degree — some  proof  of  which  assertion  will  be  found  in  the  concluding  remarks, 
and  more  will  be  given  hereafter ;  and  secondly,  that  the  limited  character  of  the 
movement  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  is  due  to  influences  of  a  corrective 
kind  which  are  constantly  at  work,  for  a  fuller  account  of  which  I  venture  to  refer 
the  reader  to  the2>u62tn  StcUitticcd  Journal,  Januaiy,  1859,  PP*  ^45 — ^- 
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The  latter  is  no  doubt  the  form  in 
which  in  this  country  the  depre- 
dation of  gold  will  occur,  owing  to 
the  progress  of  improvement,  and 
the  consequent  lowering  of  the  cost 
of  production^  which  is  constantly 
takmg  fjlace  in  every  department 
of  our  industry.  The  value  of 
gold,  therefore,  estimated  with  re- 
ference to  .the  quantity  of  com- 
modities for  which  it  is  exchanged, 
may  fall  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  or 
even  in  particular  cases  may  rise  '^ 
but,  estmiated  with  reference  to 
the  labour  which  produces  them,  it 
will  be  found  constantly  to  f alL 
Or,  to  put  the  same  point  diffe- 
rently, the  gold-price  of  the  pro- 
duct of  a  given  exertion  of  labour 
will  be  found  constantly  to  rise. 
A  rise  in  the  price  of  the  products 


of  industry  thus  occurring,  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  industry  itself  will 
follow,  and  thus  a  general  advance 
of  all  industrial  incomes  will  take 
place.t  So  far  as  our  domestic 
exchanges  are  concerned,  this  ad- 
vance, as  in  the  corresponding  case 
of  the  ffold  countries,  will  be  of  no 
real  utility^  since  the  effect  on  our 
incomes  will  only  be  in  proportion 
to  the  effect  on  our  prices,  and  we 
shall  lose  in  our  expenditure  as 
much  as  we  shall  gam  in  our  re- 
ceipts. But  with  respect  to  our 
foreign  exchanges,  this  will  not  be 
the  case.  Owinff  to  the  causes 
which  I  have  indicated — owing  to 
the  superior  facilities  possessed  by 
Ijigland  for  obtaining  gold,  com- 
bined with  the  superior  elasticitv 
of  her  currency — ^money-rates  will 


*  A  connderation  which  shows  how  entirely  faUacions  is  the  test  of  general  prices, 
nnless  applied  with  a  constant  reference  to  the  disturbing  causes  in  action,  as  a  crite- 
rion  of  changes  in  the  value  of  money.     The  truth  is,  in  a  large  class  of  commodities 
— ^in  all  those  to  which  mechanical  or  chemical  inventions  are  extensively  applicable — 
even  on  the  supposition  of  a  very  great  depreciation  of  gold,  no  considerable  advance 
in  price  is  probable.     Gbld,  for  example,  might  have  fallen  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent. — ^that  is  to  say,  four  sovereigns  now 
might  be  equal  to  no  more  than  one  sovereign  at  the  commencement  of  the  period — 
and  yet  in  a  large  class  of  manufactured  goods  no  advance  in  price  would  be  apparent, 
the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production  being  in  more  than  an  equal  proportion.     In 
ordinary  times,  agricultural  operations  escape  in  a  great  degree  the  influence  of  indus- 
trial progress ;  but  within  the  last  ten  years — ^that  is  to  say,  since  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws,  which  nearly  synchronized  with  the  gold  discoveries — ^the  spirit  of  im- 
provement has  been  as  busy  in  agriculture  as  in  any  other  department  of  industry, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  importations  firom  foreign  countries,  has  acted,  and  must  for 
some  time  at  least  continue  to  act,  powerfully  upon  the  price  of  raw  products  in  this 
eonntry.     I  may  here  remark  that  silver,  which  is  so  frequently  taken  to  measure 
the  variations  in  gold,  forms  a  still  worse  test  of  variations  in  the  value  of  that  metal 
than  general  prices.    Silver  and  gold  being  employed  in  many  countries  indifferently 
as  mon^,  and  being  applicable  to  many  common  purposes' besides,  a  fall  in  the  valne 
of  either  metal  leads  at  once  to  its  substitution  for  the  other  (as  we  see  is  now  taking 
place  on  an  immflnwA  scale  in  France)  ;  the  effect  of  which  is  to  create  a  new  market 
for  the  fedling  metal,  and  thus  to  check  its  depreciation,  while  by  liberating  the  other 
firom  purposes  for  which  it  was  formerly  required,  the  available  supply  is  increased, 
and  ili  value  also  declines.     Under  the  influence  of  this  cause,  both  the  precious 
metals  are  now  falling  in  valne  together,  the  depreciation  losing  in  depth  what  it 
gains  in  area.     To  expect  under  such  circumstances  to  discover  the  depreciation  of 
gold  by  comparing  it  with  silver,  is  as  futile  as  it  would  be  to  measure  the  growth  of 
one  of  two  growing  boys  by  comparing  him  with  his  companion.  M.  Michel  Chevalier 
has  pointed  out  the  manner  in  which  the  substitution  of  gold  for  silver  tends  to  retard 
the  depreciation  of  gold,  but  he  does  no^seem  to  have  perceived  that  the  same  process 
miist  exaetiy  in  the  same  degree  promote  the  depreciation  of  silver. 

t  It  shotld  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  effects  of  industrial  improvement 
in  nentzaliring,  and  thus  concealing,  the  depreciation  of  money,  will  tt/^Mno^eZy  extend 
to  incomes,  though  probably  not  in  the  same  degree  as  to  commodities.  Thus,  sup- 
posing that  owing  to  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  of  production,  the  prices 
of  food  and  clothing  are  prevented  from  rising  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  money 
wages,  the  rise  of  money  wages  will  then  indicate  a  rise  of  real  wages,  and,  as  such, 
will  aet  upon  population,  the  effect  of  which  will  be,  by  increasing  the  supply  of 
labour,  ultimatdy  to  reduce  its  price.  Before^  however,  this  effect  can  be  USL%,  a 
geoeration  at  least  must  elapse. 
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rise  more  rapidly  with  her  than 
with  France  or  Genuaiiy,  with 
India  or  China  j  and  her  eommand 
over  the  markets  of  these  countries 
will,  with  the  progress  of  the  gold 
movement,  be  constantlvincreasinjB^. 
Akeady  we  may  see  that  it  ism 
this  direction  that  events  are  mov- 
ing. Since  the  epoch,  of  the  gold 
discoveries  a  remarkable  rise  has 
taken  place  in  the  wages  of  labour 
in  every  department  of  British  in- 
dustry*— ^a  rise  greatly  in  advance 
oi  the  corresponding  movement  in 
Continental  Europe  or  in  Asia,  as 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  our  ex- 
penditure on  European  and  Asiatic 
productions  is  constantly  in  excess 
of  European  and  Asiatic  expendi- 
ture upon  ours.  Our  money  power 
rising  more  rapidly  than  theirs^ 
our  expenditure  increases  in  rela- 
tion to  theirs  with  corresponding 
rapidity^  and  the  result  is — ^the 
exportation  of  commodities  from 


Ghreat  Britain  being  unequal  to  dis- 
diarge  her  growing  liabilities — the 
exchanges  (in  rmtion  to  those 
countries)  are  constantly  against 
her,  and  a  drain  of  the  predoos 
metals  to  Europe  and  the  East  has 
aocordinriy  set  in  of  uniHiralleled 
magnitudct  It  is  in  this  wa^— - 
by  the  increased  command  wmch 
she  obtains  over  foreign  markets 
by  her  cheap  gc^dr—and  not,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  bj  finding  an 
outlet  for  hiN  waies  m  California 
and  Australia,  that  England  will 
benefit  bv  the  sold  discoveries.): 
That  outlet  for  her  productions — 
were  the  movement  to  stem  here — 
however  it  might  benefit  indivi- 
dtuds,  would  for  the  country  at 
large  oe  an  ii\jury,  and  not  a  boon  ; 
it  would  deprive  her  of  that  whick 
might  conduce  to  her  comfort  and 
happiness,  and  would  give  her  *  a 
breed  of  barren  metal '  in  exchange. 
But  the  movement  does  not  stop 
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*  See  papen  by  Dr.  Strang  on  Wages,  in  the  London  Stati'Stieal  Joumalf  185$ 
and  1859.  Mr.  M'Onlloch  estimates  the  rise  in  -wages  during  the  last  ten  years 
{EncyclopcRdia  BritannieOf  'Precious  Metals,'  p.  467)  at  from  10  to  30  percent,  for 
Gbreat  Britain,  while  in  Ireland  it  has  been  considerably  more.  The  fn^owing  table  I 
find  in  the  last  (October)  number  <^  the  Quarterly  Review ;  it  is  given  aa  'compiled 
from  authentic  sources.' 

AYSRAOE  WAOVB  PEB  WEXK  DT  THB  BITILBIirO  TBADB. 


Masons  . 
Bricklayers 
Carpenters 
Joiners  . 
Plasterers 
Painters  . 
Plumbers 
Labourers 

I  know  it  will  be  urged  by  those  who  are  disposed  to  qiiestioa  the  view  I  am, 
seeking  to  enforce,  that  the  rise  in  the  priee  of  labour  is  the  resalt,  not  of  a  deprecia* 
tion  of  money,  but  of  an  increased  demand  for  labour ;  and  this  is  the  line  taken  by 
Tib.  M'Culloeh  (p.  475).  I  admit  that  the  latter  half  of  the  statement  is  true,  but  I 
deny  its  releraocy.  In  other  words,  I  hold  that  the  depreciation  of  money  is  effected, 
and  can  only  be  effected,  ikr<m^  the  medium  ofincreated  (money)  detMind;  and 
with  re&rence  to  the  case  before  u%  I  think  that  the  incressed  demand  for  labour  in 
late  years  is  distinctly  traceable  to  the  increased  facilities  of  obtaining  money  which 
the  gold  discoTeries  have  disdoaed.  The  full  consideration  of  this  part  of  the  ease 
must  be  resenred  for  another  occasion.  ' 

t  From  185 1  to  1857  (indusive),  the  quantity  of  gold  and  nlTer  sent  to  the  East 
was  £62,000,000,  being  an  annual  average  of  £9,435,000. — Eneydopeedia  Britan* 
mc€i,  Article,  *  Ptecious  Metals,'  p.  469.  Last  year  the  drain  diminished,  bat  in  the 
pres^  year  it  seems  likely  to  readi  tiie  highest  point  yet  attained. 

t  As  afibrdi^  an  opening  to  emigration,  the  gold  eoontries  are  no  doubt  also  of 
advantage  to  the  mother  countries ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Bwglishman  emigrates  he 
ceases  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  England,  and  his  gain  mnst  thflrefere  be  reckoned  to  the 
aoooont  of  the  country  to  which  he  goes. 
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iiere.  The  mcmey  which  she  ob- 
tains from  the  gold  oountnes,  in- 
fltead  of  abscnrbing,  like  India  or 
Cbina,  she  employs  in  purchasing 
the  goods  of  other  natioiiSL  It  is 
in  the  enhurged  command  which 
she  acquires  ovia:  saeh  goods  that 


her  gain  consiBts,  and  it  is  thus 
that  i^e  indemnifies  herself — 
though  at  the  expense  of  the  nft- 
tiona  who  ultimately  retain  the  new 
gold — ^f  or  the  loss — the  indubitable 
loss — ^which  she  is  called  on  in  the 
first  instai^e  to  sustain. 

John  E.  Gaxrnes. 


THE  SHAKESPEARIAN  DISCOVERY. 


FOR  many  yean  no  suli^ct  has 
excited  so  much  interest  in  the 
literary  world  as  the  questions 
arising  out  of  the  manuscript 
marginal  notes  in  the  copy  of 
the  second  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
ji^ya^  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  OoUier.  That  gentleman, 
as  is  well  known,  put  forth  these 
notes  as  being^  m  his  opinion, 
genuine  alteratums  made  m  the 
text  of  the*  dramatist  hj  some 
old  tamdmt  who  liyed  not 
long  after  the  publication  of  the 
-volume  (1632).  They  were  accepted 
as  genuine  bv  the  bulk  of  the 
public,  notwithstanding  the  ener- 
getic protests  of  several  Shake- 
spearian scholars;  but  the  greater 
part  iA  these  happened  also  to  be 
editors  of  Shakespeare,  and  there- 
fore in  some  sort  rivals  of  Mr. 
GoUitf:  and  thi3  circumstance 
aided  by  the  gen^ul  indifference 
of  the  public  in  matters  of  literaiy 
criticiflm,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  said 
by  their  incompetency  to  judge  oi 
them,  greatly  favoured  Mr.  Collier's 
views,  and  he  remained  master  of 
the  position.  Latterly,  however, 
even  the  apathv  of  the  public  has 
been  startled  by  the  announce- 
ment, coming  from  good  authority, 
that  the  whole  of  the  manuscript 
notes  in  question  are  modem  fabri- 
cations, written  in  imitation  of  an 
aacieni  hand.  Upon  this  arises 
the  further  question — ^who  was  the 
fabricator?  Is  Mr.  Collier  a  dupe 
or  an  impostor)  Has  he  merely 
committed  an  error  in  judgment  or 
haft  he  been  ffuilty  of  an  act  of 
scandalous  dishonesty)  This  last 
q[uesticm,  though  of  course  of  su- 
preme importance  to  Mr.  Collier 
himself,  has  little  to  do  with  that 
which  lias  most  interest  for  the 
public— iiamely,  whether  the  notes 


are  actually  genuine  or  not.  But 
both  matters  are  so  closely  inter- 
woven that  it  la  next  to  impossible 
to  separate  them;  there  being  so 
much  in  Mr.  Collier's  treatment  of 
the  subject  which  necessarily  throws 
li^t  upon  the  question  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  notes.  More- 
over, it  is  most  desirable,  as  a 
matter  of  justice  between  that 
l^tleman  and  the  public,  that,  if 
mnocenL  he  should  be  freed  from  a 
disgraceful  imputation,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  if  guilty,  he  should  be 
exposed  to  merited  indignation. 

The  subject  would  have  received 
an  earlier  consideration  in  these 
pages  but  for  a  statement  made  and 
repeated  some  time  back  in  the 
AthenoBum,  that  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, the  present  possessor  of  the 
volume,  had  *"  permitted  four  eminent 
Fellows  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
to  make  a  car^hil  investigation'  of 
it.  It  was  added  that  the  folio  was 
then  in  the  hands  of  his  Qrace's 
solicitor;  that  the  four  gentlemen 
would  make  known  the  resuljb  of 
thdr  investigation  in  their  own 
wajr ;  but  that  the  facts  they  had 
didted  tended  to  prove  how  hasty 
and  superficial  had  been  the  in- 
quiry which  had  resulted  in  the 
impeachment  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  notes.  This  statement  having 
been  contradicted  in  a  provincial 
paper,  it  was  reiterated  in  the 
Awenaewn  m  the  most  positive 
manner — ^viz.,  that  such  an  mvesti- 
gation  of  the  Collier  folio  had  been 
permitted,  had  been  made,  and 
with  the  same  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults, as  regarded  what  the  writer 
called  'the  Museum  attack'  on  iL 
abread^r  stated.  On  the  strength  01 
so  positive  and  seemingly  authori- 
tative an  announcement,  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  wait  till  the 
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f onr  eminent  Fellows  of  the  Sodef^ 
of  Antiquaries  should  publish  their 
report,  or  make  known  the  results 
of  their  investigation  in  some  other 
way;  more  especially  as  it  was 
amrmed  that  the  investigation  hav- 
ing been  made,  the  resets  were  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  views  of 
those  wno  had  expressed  a  strong 
opinion  against  the  validity  of  the 
notes. 

But  it  turns  out  that  the  state- 
ment in  the  Athenagum^  except  as 
to  the  volume  beinj^  in  tiie  hands 
of  the  Duke's  solicitor,  is  utterly 
without  foundation.  The  volume 
had  been  sent,  under  circumstances 
that  will  presently  be  stated,  to  the 
British  Museum:  two  gentlemen 
connected  with  that  establishment 
had  published  statements  in  the 
Times  of  facts  which  tended   to 

!)rove  that  the  notes  were  fabricated 
this  is  what  the  Athenoewn  styles 
Hhe  Museum  attack^;  the  1>ook 
was  returned  to  the  Duke's  solicitor, 
with  whom  his  Qrace  allowed  it 
to  remain  for  the  vnxpectum  ef 
Mr,  Collier  or  anv  of  his  friends^ 
a  permission  which  was  afterwards 
extended  to  any  other  respectable 
])erson  who  might  be  known  to 
the  solicitor,  or  who  he  might  be 
satisfied  wished  to  inspect  the 
volume  for  literary  purposes.  But 
an  express  permission  to  any  four 
gentlemen  to  make  a  peculiar  in- 
vestigation of  the  folio  was  never 
granted,  and,  we  believe,  never  con- 
templated. 

What  the  writer's  motive  may 
have  been  in  promulgating  and 
insisting  on  this  misstatement,  it  is 
not  easy  to  surmise.  The  editor  of 
\}iAAthenaewni  during  the  whole  con- 
test has  shown  himself  a  z^ous 
and  able  partisan  of  Mr.  Collier's ; 
but  he  must  be  well  aware  that 
untruth  is  detrimental  even  to  the 
best  cause,  and  is  particularly 
damaging  on  behalf  of  a  person 
whose  good  faith  is  unfortunately 
called  in  (question.  It  would,  h(tw- 
ever,  be  in  the  last  decree  uigust 
that  Mr.  Collier  shoula  suffer  for 
the  misprision  of  his  advocate. 

If  the  *  Notes  and  Emendations'  in 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  are  in  reality 
spurious,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
overstate  the  amount  of  mischief 


they  might  have  done  in  disturbing 
the  text  of  Shakespeare — a  mis- 
chief infinitely  greater  than  what 
could  have  been  effected  by  the 
once  celebrated  Ireland  forgeries. 
With  rejgard  to  these,  although, 
considering  the  elastic  capacious- 
ness of  !^tish  credulity,  it  would  be 
a  bold  assertion  to  state  that  they 
could  not  have  passed  muster  in  the 
present  day,  it  may  certainly  be 
affLrmed  that  the  imposition  could 
not  possibly  have  been  successful 
for  any  length  of  time ;  and  more- 
over, these  forgeries,  though  they 
sought  to  establish  a  ^reat  amount 
of  trash  as  the  production  of  Shake- 
speare, did  not,  except  to  a  very 
trifling  extent,'  pretena  to  interfere 
with  the  received  text  of  his 
dnumas.  The  Collier  notes,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  directed  entirely  to 
this  purpose ;  and  the  emendations 
of  the  Old  Corrector  have  been  adop- 
ted into  the  text  of  the  poet,  not 
only  hw  actors  on  the  stage,  and  by 
Mr.  Collier  himself,  in  his  one- 
volume  edition  (1853),  and  subse- 
quently in  his  edition  m  six  volumes 
f  1858),  but  also  by  several  learned 
loreigners  who  have  been  engaged 
in  translating  or  revising  former 
translations  of  Shakespeare— such 
as  Professor  Ketcher  of  Moscow, 
and  Professor  Mommsen  of  Berlin ; 
the  latter  of  whom  has  recently 
superintended  a  new  edition  of 
Scnlegel  andTieck's  translation,  and 
who,  as  Mr.  Collier  einiltingly  re- 
marks, *  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  impression  has  inserted  trans- 
lations of  all  the  textual  changes 
in  which  most  confidence  can  be 
placed.' 

Now  this  becomes  a  serious  mat- 
ter, if  these  '  textual  changes '  are 
in  truth  the  result  of  an  imposture. 
But,  it  may  be  said,  if  they  are  in- 
trinsically good,  what  is  the  hann 
done  ?  The  harm  is  this,  that  put- 
ting aside  all  ouestion  as  to  the 
honesty  or  morality  of  the  transao- 
tion.  these  changes,  however  good, 
would  not,  except  in  some  rare  in- 
stances, have  b^n  received  into  the 
text  upon  the  mere  suggestion  of 
any  modem  commentator:  it  is 
the  authority  under  which  tney  are 
put  forward,  as  the  production  of 
some  person  having  better  means 
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of  information  than  is  to  be  ob- 
tained at  present,  which  gives  th^n 
their  weimt  and  iniportance.  And 
this  is  the  palpable  answer,  and 
Mr.  Collier  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
it,  to  the  remark  in  that  ffentle- 
man's  letter  to  the  Times^  under  the 
date  of  July  5th,  1859,  that  he  might 
Lave  appropriated  to  himself  all 
the  emendations  in  question,  de- 
scribed^ bv  Mr.  Dyce  and  others  as 
80  admirable  and  indisputable,  and 
having  burnt  the  corrected  folio, 
might  have  established  for  himseli 
a  brighter  Shakespearian  reputation 
than  all  the  commentators  put  to- 
gether. Mr.  Collier  does  not  of 
course  mean  to  put  the  supposition 
of  his  burning  tne  folio  aiter  hav- 
iiig  referred  to  it  as  the  source  of 
his  emendations ;  for  that  would 
indeed  have  thrown  something 
worse  than  suspicion  on  his  book — 
and  it  may  be  observed  in  passing, 
that  it  is  fortunate  the  book  was 
not  acddentallybumt,  as  was  the 
case  with  Dr.  Warburton's  collec- 
tion— ^but  Mr.  Collier  means  that 
if  be  had  been  dishonestly  inclined, 
he  might  have  stolen  the  notes  ana 
palmed  them  off  as  his  own.  He 
could  not  indeed  have  done  so  with 
the  great  bulk  of  the  emendations, 
at  least  of  those  that  are  really 
good,  because  thejr  unfortunatelv 
happen  not  to  be  original — of  which 
more  will  be  said  presently — ^but 
gnmting  there  mignt  have  been 
enough  left  to  assure  him  a  very 
high  *  Shakespearian  reputation,' 
how  many,  does  he  suppose,  would 
have  been  adopted  as  of  absolute 
necessity  into  the  text?  We  say 
^of  absolute  necessity.*  because 
corrupt  as  the  text  of  Snakespeare 
18  acKnowledffed  to  be  in  many 
pliMxs,  few  editors  would  venture 
to  incorporate  conjectural  emenda- 
tions, except  in  passages  where  no 
sense  coula  be  made  ofthe  original ; 
or  where  the  alteration  manuestly 
recommends  itself  by  its  harmonv 
with  the  context,  and  the  small 
amount  of  violence  done  bv  it  to 
the  printed  text  Very  few  of 
Mr.  GoUier^s  emendations  are  of 
this  character;  but^  even  as  to 
those  of  less  value,  when  they  are 
brought  forward  with  the  stamp  of 
authority,  we  accept  them,  perhaps 


too  blindly,  and  though  often  with 
reluctance^  because  we  feel  the 
authority  is  too  strong  to  contend 
against. 

To  take  an  instance  or  two.    In 
Dame   Quicklv's   well-known  de- 
scripttion  of  FaLstaff's  death  {Hen,  V. 
act  ii  s.  3)  occurs  this  passage,  as 
printed   m   the  folios — *and   his 
nose  was  sharpe  as  a  pen,  anc^  a 
table  of  greenefalds.^  The  last  words 
are  of  course  pure  nonsense.  Bowe, 
who  maybe  termed  the  fiiBt  critical 
editor  of  Shakespeare,  left  the  non- 
sense in  all  its  purity.    Pope  sup- 
posed that  a  stage-direction  nad  by 
mistake  crept  into  the  text;  that 
Greenfield  was  the  name  of  the 
property-man  at  the  theatre,  and 
that  a  table  of  GreenJielcPs  meant 
a  table  belonging  to 'him  was  to 
be  set  on  the  stage ! — a  sugges- 
tion which  amused  Johnson,  out 
did  not  impose  on  him,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Ejiight.    Theobald,  who, 
notwithstan&iff   the   opprobrious 
epithet  which  Pope  has  succeeded 
in  fastening  to  his  name,  has  made 
several  judicious  emendations   in 
the  text  which  have  been  adopted 
by  later  editors,  suggested,  aiid  a* 
babbled  of  green  fields  ;  admitting, 
indeed,  tnat  the  alteration  did  not 
entirely  originate  with  himself,  but 
that  he  borrowed  it  from  a  manu- 
script note  in  an  edition  in  his 
possession,  which  proposed  to  read 
*  and  cC  talked  of  green  fields.'    Va- 
rious other  alterations  have  been 
proposed ;  one  by  Smith  is  upon  a 
table  of  green  fdU;  the  commen- 
tator suggesting  that  a  table  meant 
a  table  booky  on  which  a  silver  or 
steel  pen,  sharp  pointed,  was  fixed 
to  the  back :  and  that  green  fells 
was  a  blunder  of  Dame  Quickly's 
for  a  green  skin,  meaning  a  shagreen 
cover  of  the  saia  table  boc3e.    Malone 
was  once  disposed  to    coi\]ecture 
that  the  old  reading  should  stand, 
with  the  mere  alteration  of  in  for 
on;  'and  his  nose  grew  as  sharp 
as  a  pen  in  a  table  of  green  fidds,' 
the  cntic  supposing  th&t  pen  might 
have  been  used  tor  pinfoLd^  and 
table  foT picture;  the  pointed  stakes 
of  which  pinfolds  are  sometimes 
made,  being  perhaps  in  the  poet's 
thou^ts.     Tnese  sugj^estions  are 
in  the  Variorum  edition.    Others 
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have  been  made,  sach  as  fabled^ 
instead  of  Theobald's  habbUa  ;  but 
'a'  babbled  of  green  fields'  has 
been  adopted  into  all  modem  edi- 
tionSyincludingMr.  Ck)llier's  in  eight 
vols.  (1842X  Mr-  Collier's  Corrector 
reads  'on  a  table  of  green  Jriae,* 
Now,  supposing  this  had  been  Mr. 
Collier's  own  co^jectnre,  wooid  he 
have  Tentared  to  pat  it  in  the  textl 
or  to  expect  that  any  other  editor 
would  have  done  so  f  He  is  ^  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  part  with  Theobald's 
fanciful  emenoation  /  and  defends 
the  Old  Corrector's  reading,  on  the 
ground  that  'writing-tables  were 
no  doubt  at  that  period  dtea 
covered  with  green  doth,  and  it  is 
to  the  sharpness  of  a  pen,  as  seen 
in  strong  relief  on  a  table  so 
covered,  that  Mrs.  Quickly  likens 
the  nose  of  the  dying  wit  and  phi- 
losopher.' These  are  the  reasons 
T^ch  we  may  presume  Mr.  ColH^ 
would  have  advanced  in  favour  of 
this  new  reading,  had  it  been  his 
own  ;  but  independently  of  the  re- 
markable similarity,  in  sound  at 
leasts  if  not  in  sense,  between  this 
reading  and  the  one  prox)06ed  by 
Sniith,  whoever  he  may  have  been, 
which  the  late  Mr.  Singer  pointed 
out,  ^  he  also  did  the  source 
from  which  Theobald  derived  his 
idea — a  similaritv  which  so  good  a 
Shakespearian  scholar  as  Mr.  Collier 
must  have  known  of,  though  he 
does  not  mention  it,  and  which 
would  have  gone  far  to  deprive 
this  reading  of  the  merit  even  of 
originality,  nad  he  put  it  forward 
as  his  own — independently  of  this 
coincidence,  the  adoption  of  the 
reading  instead  of  Theobald's  must 
have  remained  a  matter  of  mm 
taste  It  would  have  depended 
upon  whether  an  editor  preferred 
the  natural  and  really  poetical  idea 
that  the  dying  old  profligate  in  his 
last  wandering  thoughts  reverted 
to  the  rural  scenes  in  which  lu» 
youth  had  probably  been  passed ; 
or  the  more  prosaic  but  certainly 
gn^hic  extension  of  the  image  as 
to  tne  sharpness  of  his  nose.  We 
can  hardly  doubt  that  under  such 


circumstances  Theobald's  emenda- 
tion wMch  has  almost  taken  its 
place  among  our '  household  words,' 
would  have  been  retained.  But 
the  matter  is  veary  different  when 
the  emendation  is  put  forward  as 
being  in  '  a  handwriting  not  much 
later  than  the  time  when  it  (the 
folio  (d  1632)  came  from  the 
press;'  and  ^aorrf  as  we  feel 
with  Mr.  Collier,  'to  be  obliged 
to  part  with  Theobald's  fam^ful 
emendation,'  we  yield  to  the  obli- 
gation with  as  good  a  grace  as  we 
may.* 

Again,  when  Dogberry,  in  Miu^ 
Ado  About  Nothing  (act  iv.  s.  2).  is 
giving  vent  to  his  astonished  indig- 
nation at  having  been  called  ^an 
ass,'  he  ^claims — 

I  am  a  wise  fellow;  and,  whidi  is 
more,  an  officer;  and,  whieh  is  more,  a 
hooseholder;  and,  whidi  la  more,  as 
pretty  a  piece  of  flesh  as  any  is  m  Messina; 
and  one  that  knows  the  law,  go  to ;  and 
a  rich  fdlow  enough,  go  to;  and  a  fellow 
that  hath  had  2om«;  and  one  that  hath 
two  gowns,  and  everything  handsome 
ahont  him. 

Mr.  Collier's  Old  Corrector  reads 
leases  instead  of  losses — *  And  a  rich 
fellow  enough,  go  to :  and  a  fellow 
that  hath  had  leases  r  This  emei^ 
datioH  is,  we  believe,  wholly  origi- 
nal Not  one  even  of  the  most 
tasteless  of  the  commentators  has 
ever  suggested  so  insipid  a  change. 
Mr.  Collier's  defence^  or  rather  ex- 
press approval  of  it,  is  this : — 

'  It  has  natnrally  pnszled  some  persoos 
to  see  how  his  losses  wonld  tend  to  esta- 
blish that  he  was  rich To  haiDS 

been  the  owner  of  leases  might  Tery  well 
proTe  that  Dogbeny  was  *  a  rich,  fellow 
enough.' 

Let  it  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  ol 
common  sense,  that  the  ^perscMis' 
who  have  been  '  naturally  puzzled' 
are  confined  to  the  circle  of  Mr. 
Collier's  acquaintance,  if  not  in  the 
Asvlum  for  Idiots. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  reproduce 
Mr.  Singer's  exposure  of  this  correo- 
tion.  If  an  authentic  manuscript 
of  Shakespeare's  were  found  with 
the  Old   Corrector's   reading,  we 


*  Mr.  Staunton  is  so  much  moved  to  wrath  by  the  proposed  emendation  that,  far 
firam  aooepting  it,  he  calls  it  as  'atrocioas  sophistication,'  and  says  it  'need  only  be 


nuntioned  to  be  Isng^wd  at.' 
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oonld  obJj  say  that  liie  {mnt^s 
'  blimdei'  had  produced  a  stroke  of 
ezoniaite  humour,  which  the  author 
baa  missed.  If  we  are  compelled 
to  adopt  the  Old  Corrector's  read- 
ing upon  authority,  again  we  must 
submit;  but  assuredly  in  this  in- 
stance with  no  ^race  at  all. 

Many  other  mstances  might  be 
adduced;  but  these  may  sumce  to 
show  the  sort  iji  mangling  that 
might  have  been  inflicted  on  the 
received  text  of  Shakespeare  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Old  Corrector. 

These  prdiminaiy  remarks  have 
to  some  extent  anticipated  what 
has  to  be  said  upon  some  important 
points  in  the  ensuing  discussion ; 
but  we  will  proceed  at  once'  to  the 
main  history  of  Mr.  Collier's  ^  sin- 
gular and  interesting  volume.' 

In  1841  that  gentleman,  who  had 
long  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  our  early  dramatic  literature, 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
Masons  far  a  New  Edition  of" 
Skakespeare^s  Worisy  dec.,  preceded 
by  an  announcement  of  a  new 
*  Library  Edition,'  to  be  edited  by 
him.  In  this  pamphlet  he  ex- 
presses his  intention  to  adhere 
sempuloosly  to  the  text  of  the  old 
copies,  wherever  it  was  possible  to 
do  so,  and  deprecates  the  inatten- 
tion  and  carelessness  of  former 
editors  in  this  respect — ^a  remark  at 
which  Mr.  Knight,  who  was  then 
just  concluding  his  excellent  Rc- 
torial  Edition,  conducted  on  the 
rerv  principle  advocated  by  Mr. 
CoDier,  justly  took  umbrage.  Mr. 
OoUier  abo  stated  that  he  was  f  or- 
tonately  possessed  of  facilities  for 
settling  tiie  text  such  as  no  former 
editor  ever  possessed.  Among 
these,  with  the  marginal  note, 
'  ]^ianuscnpt8,*  was  mentioned  a 
eommonplace  book,  probably  hav- 
ing belonged  to  some  barrister  or 
attorney  at  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  which  contained 
occasional  extracts  of  a  few  lines 
from  some  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 
Afterwards,  with  the  marginal  note 
'Printed  authorities,'  Mr.  Collier 
stated  that  the  Duke  of  Devcmahire 
had  placed  in  his  hands  every  early 


editionof  Shakespeareinhislibraiy. 
and  that  Lord  Francis  Egerton  had 
been  similarly  liberaL  Among  the 
volumes  belonging  to  the  latter 
nobleman  was  mentioned  a  copy  of 
the  folio  of  1623  (the  first  edition), 
in  which  thero  were  mantiscript 
eorredioHs  '  probably  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Chades  I.'  Of  these  Mr. 
Collier  said,  *  whether  they  were 
m^ely  coi\)ectuial,  or  were  made 
from  original  manuscripts  of  the 

Slays  to  which  the  individual  might 
ave  had  access,  it  is  not  perhaps 
possible  to  ascertain.' 

The  issue  of  Mr.  OoUier^s  edition 
was  commenced  in  1842  andfinished 
in  1844.  The  editor  fully  redeemed 
his  pledge  of  grounding  his  text  as 
much  as  possible  on  the  old  copies, 
to  which  ne  adhered  with  an  almost 
superstitious  fidelity. 

In  1840  Mr.  Collier  became  pos- 
sessed 01  the  volume  which  nas 
g'ven  rise  to  this  discussion.  He 
}ught  it  of  Mr.  Bodd,  the  book- 
seller, for  30s.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  a  considerable  time  after- 
waros  that  he  discovered  the  exist- 
ence of  the  MSl  notea 

In  1852*  he  published  the  first 
edition  of  his  Jvates  and  Hmendor 
tionSf  as  a  suimlemental  volume  to 
his  edition  of  Shakespeare.  Before 
this  volume  appeared,  Mr.  Collier 
had,  through  the  pafi;es  of  the 
Atkenammy  announced  his  dis- 
covery to  the  literary  world,  and 
made  public  several  of  the  Ola  Cor- 
rector s  more  important  emenda- 
tions. He  also  exhibited  tibe  folio 
to  the  Shakespeare  Society,  and 
three  times  before  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  of  which  he  is  one  of 
the  vice-presidents:  and  he  per- 
mitted it,  as  he  says,  to  be  inspected 
and  examined  by  a  great  number  of 

In  1853,  a  second  edition  oi  Notes 
and  JSmetidcUums  was  published, 
with  a  new  preface,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  identification  of  the 
book  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Parry  as  having  formerly  been 
his  property. 

In  tne  same  year,  Mr.  Collier 
published   an  edition   of   Shake- 


*  Theaaieonihe  title  is  1S53;  Imtlfr.  Oollier  in  his  affidavit  in  the  Queen's 
Btneh  sajs  be  poblislwd  it  in  185  s. 
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speare's  plays  in  one  volume, '  the 
text/  according  to  the  title  to  the 
volume,  'regulated  by  the  old 
copies,  and  by  the  recently-dis- 
covered, folio  of  1632,  containing 
early  manuscript  emendations.' 
There  are  no  notes  to  this  edition. 

In  1856.  he  published  Seven  Lec- 
tures on  Shakespeare  and  MUton,hy 
the  late  S,  T,  Coleridge:  with  A  List 
ofalltiie  MS,  Emeruuxticns  in  Mr. 
Colliers  Folio,  1632  ;  and  an  Intro- 
dvetorv  PrdPoice, 

And  finalljr,  in  1858,  he  published 
another  edition  of  Shakespeare  in 
six  volumes,  with  many  notes,  and 
incorporating  most  of  the  emenda- 
tions of  the  *01d  Corrector.*  In 
the  meantime  the  folio  had  become 
the  property  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Devonshire. 

But  Mr.  Collier,  as  indeed  he  an- 
ticipated, was  not  permitted  to 
eigoy  the  fruits  of  his  extra- 
ordinary discovery  in  peace;  he 
was  told,  as  he  expected  he  should 
be,  *  by  some  whose  prejudices  or 
interests'  might  be  affected  by  the 
MS.  alterations,  'that  the  Old  Cor- 
rector knew  little  about  the  spirit 
or  language  of  Shakespeare.'  The 
new  emendations  of  tne  Old  Cor- 
rector were  assailed  in  various 
ways,  not  only  by  writers  in  the 
papers,  but  also  by  scholars  of  ac- 
knowledged celebrity  in  Shake- 
spearian literature.  The  late  Mr. 
Snger,  in  his  Text  of  Shakespeare 
Vindicated  {iS^),  attacked  the  Old 
Corrector  with  as  much  vigour  and 
animosity  as  if  he  had  been  a  living 
rival  commentator }  indeed,  he  did 
not  scruple  to  insmuate  that  Mr. 
Collier  and  the  Corrector  were  one 
and  the  same  person.    The  Bev. 


Mr.  Dyce,  in  his  Few  Notes  on  Shake- 
speare,  dealt  with  the  folio  some- 
what more  tenderly,  stating  that 
while  it  abounded  with  alterations 

Xorant,  tasteless  and  wanton,  it 
)  occasionally  presented  correc- 
tions which  required  no  authority 
to  recommend  tnem.  because  com- 
mon sense  declarea  them  to  be 
right.  The  reverend  gentleman 
has  not  indeed  been  quite  so  gentle 
in  his  Strictures  on  Mr.  Collier's 
Edxtion  of  Shakespeare^  i858,having 
been  provoked  to  ffreat  wrath  by 
what  ne  considers  ^the  ungentle- 
manly  treatment'  he  had  received 
at  the  hands  of  an  old  friend;  but 
he  nowhere  intimates  anything 
like  a  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  notes  themselves. 

The  g^imds  upon  which  the 
emendations  of  the  Old  Corrector 
were  impeached  were  various.  Be- 
sides the  objections  urged  against 
many  of  them  by  Mr.  I^ce,  it  waa 
argued  that  in  many  instances  the 
Old  Corrector  had  erased  words 
which,  though  obsolete  now,  were 
current  in  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare, and  had  substituted  others 
which,  though  not  exactly  modem, 
had  continued  in  use  down  to  our 
own  days;  it  was  said  even  that 
in  some  cases  the  substituted  word 
was  entirelv  modem,  and  in  the 
time  of  Sha&espeare  T<ras  either  not 
in  use  at  all,  or  used  in  a  different 
sense.  It  would  too  much  extend 
this  paper  to  dte  examples  of  these 
objections,  which,  though  highly 
interesting  to  those  who  nave  made 
philology  a  study,  would  not  have 
much  interest  for  tne  general  reader, 
even  if  they  were  more  certain  in 
their  results.*    To  those  who  may 


*  Those  who  haye  written  on  the  subject  are  not  perhaps  quite  agreed  among 
themselves  as  to  the  real  antiquity  of  certain  words.  Dr.  Ingleby,  in  his  little  book 
on  The  Shakgpeare  Fdbricatumf  which  is  the  most  direct  and  seyere  attack  on  Mr. 
Collier  that  has  yet  appeared,  lays  great  stress  on  the  importance  of  *  a  test- word  or 
test-phrase,*  that  is,  one  which,  though  of  known  modem  introduction,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Old  Corrector.  He  says  *  the  late  Mr.  Singer  once  thought  that  he 
had  found  a  satis&ctoiy  test-word  in  *  wheedling.' '  This  has  reference  to  Mr.  Singer's 
note  to  a  passage  in  OAello  (act  i.  s.  1} : 

Tying  her  duty,  wit^  and  fortunes. 
In  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  stranger ; 

where,  besides  other  alterations,  the  Old  Corrector  proposes  to  substitute  *  wheedling' 
for  'wheeling.'  But  Dr.  Ingleby  thinks  Mr.  Singer's  view  is  not  correct,  for  he  says, 
*  in  ^t  a  book  called  the  Art  of  Wheedling  or  Ineiftaatiofij  was  published  in  1679.' 
But  Mr.  Singer's  remark  is,  *  Bven  could  Mr.  Collier  adduce  an  instance  of  the  use 
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mah  to  consult  them,  they  are  ac- 
cessible in  the  books  to  which  re- 
ference has  been  made. 

But  a  more  direct  attack  upK)n 
Mr.  CoUier,  and  the  authenticity 
of  his  MS.  notes,  was  contained  in 
an  anonymous pamphletpublished 
in  1855,  called lAUrary  Vockery^hj 
a  DetecHve^ihe  main  object  of  which 
was  to  tnrow  discredit  on  the  lec- 
tures which  Mr.  CoUier  was  about 
to  publish  as  having  been  delivered 
by  the  late  Mr.  Coleridge  in  181 2 ; 


but  the  object  of  the  writer  was. 
as  he  himself  stated^  *  far  higher  and 
more  important :'  it  was  to  attack 
the  validity  of  tne  Old  Corrector's 
emendations,  which  the  writer  more 
than  insinuated  were  fabrications. 
He  did  not,  however,  enter  upon 
this  subject  Mr.  Collier  thus  as- 
sailed, found  it  necessary  to  come 
forward  in  vindication  of  his  cha- 
racter. He  moved  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  for  a  criminal  infor- 
mation against  the  publisher  of  the 


of  thii  word  wheedling  before  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade 
OS  to  displace  the  reading  of  the  old  copies.*  Dr.  Ingleby's  statement  does  not, 
thenrfbire,  militate  against  Mr.  Singer's  position,  as  the  year  1679  was  late  in  Charles 
the  Seocmd's  reign.  Mr.  Singer  giTes  rery  good  reasons  for  px«ferring  the  old  word 
wKeding  in  tiie  sense  of  ineonttant^  wuteady,  as  aptly  connected  with  extravi^gcnU, 
in  its  old  sense  of  Wixndering  {Chmp,  '  the  extrayagant  and  erring  spirit*  in  ffamlet) ; 
bat  he  does  not  notice^  nor  have  we  seen  it  remarked  elsewhere,  that  the  adoption  of 
the  word  wheedUng'WQvld  seem  to  show  that  the  Corrector  took  the  word  extravaganU 
bk  one  of  its  modem  senses,  either  as  lavith  or  incredible. 

Dr.  Ingleby  hunaelf  takes  as  a  test-word  the  word  ckeer,  which  the  Old  Corrector 
has  twice  introduced  in  the  same  play — Conolanu*,  act  ii.  s.  i : 

Tonr  prattling  nnise 
Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry, 
While  she  chaU  him. 


Aet  iy.  s.  6 


And  power,  nnto  itself  most  commendable, 
Hath  not  a  tomb  so  eyident  as  a  chair 
To  extol  what  it  hath  done. 


(MS.  cheers.) 


(MS.  cheer,) 


Dr.  Inglel^  confines  his  criticism  to  the  latter  passage ;  but  he  had  been  anticipated 
in  hia  objection  as  to  the  modem  use  of  the  word  cheer  by  Mr.  Singer,  who  says,  in  a 
eomment  on  the  first  emendation,  'it  sayonn  too  maoh  of  modem  times,*  and  idso  by 
a  writer  in  the  BuUetin  (June  i  ith,  1859).  Dr.  In^^eby  contends,  and  brings  forward 
ii>«**«i^««  to  proye,  that  '  a  cheery  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  giyes  a  meaning  to  the 
paassge,  yis.  a  cry  of  popuUw  applauee,  did  not  exist  in  the  Bnglish  language  till 
alter  1807.*  As  a  word  expressiye  of  a  shout  or  hurrah  it  was,  howeyer,  preyiously 
in  eommon  use.  In  the  song  of  The  Death  of  NeUon,  written  by  the  late  S.  J.  Amold 
in  1805  or  1806,  occur  the  lines, 

Three  cheere  our  gallant  seamen  gaye ; 

T^ree  ekeen  were  echoed  o*er  the  waye. 

80  in  The  Bay  of  BiMcay,  composed  by  Dayy  for  Indedon  about  the  same  time,  is 
the  line : 

We  huled  her  with  three  eheen. 

It  may  fasAj  be  assumed  that  in  neither  case  would  a  term  haye  been  used  that  was 
not  quite  intelligible  to  an  audience  in  a  theatre.  Dr.  Ingleby  also  says  it  is  eyident 
'  that  dUen^  in  the  sense  of  an  audible  expression  of  applause  *  (as,  e.^.,  in  the  House 
of  Commons)  'was  a  later  growth'  than  1808.  But  here  again  he  is  not  quite  accurate. 
In  Canniug*s  weU-known  squib,  which  appeared  in  &bbett*s  PoUticdl  Segieter 
(April  9th,  1803),  are  these  lines : 

When  his  speeches  hobble  yilely. 

What '  hear  hims*  burst  from  brother  Hiley ; 

When  his  Altering  periods  lag, 

Hark  to  the  cheers  of  brother  Brag. 

*  •  *  * 

C^iserf  oh  cheer  him,  brother  Brag  t 
Cfheer,  oh  <^eer  him,  brother  Hiley  I 
To  cheer  also  in  the  sense  of  to  encowrage  hy  shouts  is  as  old  at  least  as  the  time 
of  Dtf^den,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Johnson's  JHctiona/ry,    It  is  remarks^le, 
by  the  way,  that  Bichardson  giyes  no  example  of  the  modem  use  of  the  word. 
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pamphlet  In  the  affidavit  which  he 
swore  in  support  of  his  motion  on 
the  8th  January,  1856,  but  which, 
*  by  a  mistaken  notion  on  the  part 
of  his  l^gal  friends'  (i^e.,  Sir 
Frederick  Thesiger  and  Mr.  Lush), 
was  not  filed  tili  the  May  follow- 
ing, he  swore  to  the  truth  of  all  the 
statements  he  had  pubHshed  in  the 
prdEaoe  and  introduction  to  the  two 
editions  of  Nota  and  £maid(xlions, 
'  rdadve  to  the  disoovexy,  contents, 
and  aojdienticity  of  the  said  folio 
copy,  and  the  manuscript  notes, 
corrections,  alterationSj  and  emen- 
dations thereof.'  A  criminal  infor- 
mation was  refused,  not  exactly 
upon  the  grounds  stated  by  Mr. 
Oollier,  that  the  forms  and  practice 
of  the  Court  did  not  permit  him 
to  obtain  that  species  of  redress, 
but  because^  as  stated  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  although  in  his 
opinion  the  pamphlet  certainly 
transgressed  the  limits  of  mere 
literaij  critidsm,  it  was  not  a  case 
in  which  that  Court  ought  to  inter- 
fere. In  other  words,  Mr.  Collier 
was  left  to  his  remedy  by  adionor 
indictment.  Probably  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  adopt  either 
of  ^ese  courses;  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  had  taken  the  opportunity 
of  stating  that  he  bad  the  pleasure 
of  being  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Collier;  that  he  considered  his 
denial  to  be  most  satisfactory ;  and 
that  he  knew  Mr.  Collier  to  be  a 
most  honourable  man.  Satisfied 
with  this  high  judicial  tribute  to 
his  integrity,  from  this  time  Mr. 
Collier  seemed  to  rest  on  velvet, 
and  the  comfort  and  security  of  his 
position  appeared  to  be  increased, 
when,  at  tne  beginning  of  the  past 

J  rear,  Lord  Campbell  jmblishel  a 
etter,  addressea  to  him.  his  *  old 
and  valued  friend,'  entitled  Shake- 
s^eare^B  Legal  Acqidrements  Con- 
sidered. But  this  apparent  com- 
fort and  security  were  alike  delu- 
siva 

Early  in  1858,  two  or  three  gen- 
tlemen interested  in  Shakespeariui 
literature  had  applied  to  Sir 
Frederick  Madden,  the  keeper  of 
the  manuscripts  at  the  Britisa  Mu- 
seum, to  ascertain  if  he  oould  get 
pei^ssion  from  tiie  present  D&e 
of  Devonshiie  to  have  the  folio 


deposited  there  for  a  short  period, 
for  the  purpose  of  inspection,  these 
gentlemen  stating  their  doubts  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  marginal 
notes,  mainly  based  on  philological 
grounds.  Sir  Frederick  was  him- 
self anxious  to  see  the  volume;  not 
that  he  shared  these  doubts ;  he 
had  too  food  an  opinion  of  Mr. 
Collier's  ludgment ;  he  had  been 
his  friend  for  many  years ;  and,  as 
Mr.  Collier  has^  hunself  attested, 
had  rendered  him  service  and  as- 
sistance in  the  preparation  of  his 
eight-volume  edition  of  Shake- 
speare. We  believe  that  Sir 
Frederick,  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  present  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, wrote  to  Mr.  Colliar  to  ask 
if  he  could  gain  him  access  to  the 
volume,  but  received  no  answer. 
However,  the  matter  remained  in 
abeyance  till  the  May  of  last  year, 
when  Professor  Eoiaenstedt,  who 
has  been  engaged  in  translatiiig 
into  Qerman  the  dramatic  works 
of  some  of  Shakespeare's  con- 
temporaries, also  expressed  a 
strong  wish  to  see  the  folio.  Sir 
Frederick  Madden  then  wrote  to 
the  Duke,  stating  the  frequent 
applications  that  had  been  made 
to  him  on  the  subject,  and  re- 
questing either  that  the  volume 
might  be  entrusted  to  his  care  for 
a  snort  time,  or  that  he  and  his 
friends  might  be  permitted  to  in- 
spect it  at  Devonshire  House.  This 
request  was  promptly  acceded  to ; 
and  towards  the  end  of  May  the 
volume  was  deposited  in  the  Mu- 
seum. It  was  of  course  inspected 
by  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  but  he 
has  not  made  known  his  views  on 
the  question.  This  reticence  on 
his  part  is  i)erhaps  to  be  regretted, 
as  his  character  as  a  palaeographist 
stands  so  high  in  Europe,  that  his 
opinion  would  be  almost  decisive 
on  the  point,  the  one  way  or  the 
other.  But  as  he  has  not  thought 
p^roper  to  publish  it  we  have  no 
right  to  state  what  it  is  rumoured 
to  be :  we  consider,  however,  that 
we  are  at  liberty  to  draw  an  infe- 
rence from  facts  that  are  before  the 
public;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  if  Sir  Frederick's 
opinion  had  been  in  favour  oMhe 
genuineness  of  the  MS.  notes,  that 
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opinion  would  not  have  been  evoked 
by  Mr.  Collier  or  his  friends,  even 
if  Sir  Frederick  could  have  allowed 
tiie  statements  in  Mr.  Hamilton's 
letter  to  pass  nnchalienged. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  a  gentleman 
holding  a  sitoafcioit  in  the  same 
department  of  the  British  Museum 
uiider  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  wrote 
his  first  letter  to  the  Times  on  the 
22nd  June.  It  did  not  appear  in  that 
journal  tall  the  2nd  July;  the 
editor  having  probably,  with  laud- 
able cauticm  m  so  important  a 
matter^  employed  the  interval  in 
ascortaming  whether  the  statements 
were  to  be  relied  upcm.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, aft^  referring  g^ierally  to  the 
history  of  the  volume,  and  to  some 
pajticulars  as  to  the  binding,  <kc., 
with  which  it  is  not  necessaryto  en- 
cumber this  discusssion,  stated  t^^ 
most  important  results  of  ins  in- 
vestigation :  ist,  in  general  terms, 
that  the  marginal  coirections  in 
ink  were  written  in  indtaUon  of  an 
^Mhttnd;  and  2ndly,  that  through- 
oat  the  book  were  an  infinite  number 
of  faint  pencil-marks  and  oorree- 
tions,  written  in  a  modem  hand^ 
the  greater  part  <^  which  had  he&a. 
mbbed  out,  thou^  some  remained, 
and  some  were  still  distinctly  visi- 
Ue  under  the  Bimulated  old  ink- 
writing. 

On  the  5th  July  Mr.  Collier 
wrote  an  answer  to  the  Times, 
which  appeared  on  the  7th.  In 
this  he  aenies  that  he  ever  made 
any  pencil-marks  in  the  volume, 
except  crosses,  ticks,  or  lines ;  but 
admits  that  on  the  board  at  the 
end  he  wrote  various  words,  and 
made  several  notea 

On  the  i6thof  July  appeared  two 
more  letters  in  the  Ttmes — one  from 
Mr.  Maske^e,  the  Keeper  of  the 
Mineral  Department  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  other  from  Mr. 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Maskelyne  stated 
in  eSect  that  with  the  assistance  of 
a  microecope  the  remains  of  pencil- 
marks  were  found  to  be  more 
numerous  than  had  been  at  first 
supposed,  and  also  that  the  seem- 
in^^  <Aa  ink-writiDg  was  not  in 
fact  written  in  ink,  Imt  in  a  sort  of 
paint  or  wash,  removable  by  mere 
water;  and  that  upon  the  removal 
of  some,  the  pencil-writing  was 


clearly  made  manifest,  lying  under 
the  imitative  ink,  the  noble  owner's 
permission  to  make  these  experi- 
ments having  been  first  obtamed. 
Mr.  Hamilton  stated  that  he  had 
still  further  verified  his  former  ob'- 
servations,  that  the  pendl-marks, 
which  occurred  by  hundreds,  wereu 
when  partiallj  rubbed  out,  stOl 
visible  and  distinct,  and  in  some 
cases  not  rubbed  out  at  aJl ;  and  he 
added  this  important  fact,  that  the 
spelling  of  the  words  in  modem 
pencil -writing  was  also  modem- 
while  the  spelling  in  the  pretendea 
old  ink  was  also  old.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton added  some  drcumstanoes  con- 
nected with  another  subject  which 
will  be  adverted  to  presently;  and 
to  this  Mr.  Collier's  second  letter, 
which  appeared  on  the  19th  July, 
was  chiefly  ccmfined. 

These  annoimcements  produced, 
of  course,  a  great  sensation.  Scores 
of  persons  went  to  the  Museum 
to  examine  the  folio  and  judge 
for  themselves.  The  opinion  formed 
on  the  subject  was,  we  believe, 
neariy  unanimous;  though  it  has 
beeii  reported  tloA  among  Mr. 
Collier's  mtimate  friends  there  wete 
those — or  to  speak  more  accurately, 
there  was  one — ^who  professed  not 
to  be  able  to  perodve  any  of  those 
pencil-marks,  which  were  certainly 
plain  enou£;h  to  ordinary  vision. 
But  a  friendly  eye  would  never  see 
such  faults.  The  matter  was  taken 
up  warmly  in  the  papers,  and  some 
of  those  who  wrote  m  Mx.  Collier^s 
interest  were  not  very  measured  in 
their  vituperation  of  Mr.  Huoulton, 
who  was  blamed  f  (Mr  having  ob- 
truded his  opinions  on  the  world ; 
as  if  a  matter  of  such  national, 
indeed  of  sudi  European  impor- 
tance, was  to  be  hushed  up  as  if  it 
were  a  mere  domestic  afiEur.  But 
the  only  really  argumentative  paper 
which  has  appearecL  or  at  least 
which  has  come  UAoer  our  notioe, 
is  one  which  was  published  in 
the  AUaniic  Monthly  Advertiser  for 
October. 

.  The  writer,  though  on  the  whole 
not  very  favourably  disposed  to 
Mr.  CoUier,on  account  of  some  acts 
of  discourtesy  which  he  complains 
that  gentleman  had  been  guilty  of 
towards  candid  opponents  and  even 
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friendly  supporters,  expresses  never- 
theless  a  confident  hope  and  belief 
that  Mr.  Collier  will  come  un- 
scathed out  of  the  trial  He  states 
fairly  enough  the  result  of  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  Messrs.  Hamilton 
and  Maskelyne ;  but  he  argues  that 
the  facts  adduced  do  not  prove  that 
the  manuscript  corrections  are  for- 
geries, and  upon  these  grounds : — 
First,  as  to  the  'modem-looking 
hand  of  the  pencil-marks  over 
which  the  ancient-looking  writing 
in  ink  is  found ;  he  contends  that 
the  writing  of  tne  seventeenth  cen- 
tury often  partook  of  a  modem 
chmder.  and  he  gives  as  an  in- 
stance a  lac-simile,  copied  from  one 
^ven  by  Malone  in  nis  *  Inquiry 
into  the  Authenticity' of  the  Ireland 
Papers,  being  a  sj^cimen  of  Lord 
Southampton's  writing,  which  the 
writer  says  *  might  have  been 
written .  yesterday.  And  he  con- 
trasts this  with  a  specimen  of  writ- 
ing of  a  much  older  appearance — 
bemff  something  like  the  old  Chan- 
cery nand — consisting  of  part  of  an 
entry  of  a  washing-bul  written  in  a 
book  published  as  late  as  1658. 
^Secondly,  he  argues  that  there  is 
nothing  suspicious  in  the  pencil- 
spelling  being  in  some  places 
modem,  while  that  of  the  ink-read- 
ings is  old ;  inasmuch  as  the  spell- 
ing of  the  seventeenth  century  was 
notoriously  fluctuating  and  uncer- 
tain ;  and  that  therefore,  even  if 
the  notes  in  pencil  and  in  ink  were 
written  by  the  same  person,  this 
diflerence  would  prove  nothing. 
He  instances  two  extracts  from 
Euphua  his  England  (1^197),  in  one 
of  which,  in  the  space  of  two  lines, 
the  word  hcmey  is  spelt  honnie  ana 
honny ;  and  in  the  other  the  word 
folly  is  so  spelt  as  a  catch-word  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  next  is  spelt  foUie. — 
Tnirdlv,  he  insists  on  the  improba- 
bility tnat  a  forger  would  be  at  the 
trouble  of  making  so  many  labori- 
ous and  minute  corrections  of  mere 
punctuation,  though  in  some  in- 
stances they  ar^  but  carelessly  done. 
— And  fourthly,  he  gives  several  in- 
stances in  which  the  alterations  of 
the  Old  Corrector  have  modernized 
the  spelling  of  words,  which  would 
have  been  a  foolish  thing  for  a 


forger  to  have  done,  as  they  were 
likely  to  lead  to  the  detection  of 
the  f  raudL 

To  this  ingenious  argument  it  is 
to  be  answered  that  the  writer 
seems  to  have  forgotten  that  in 
every  case  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence each  individual  link'  in  the 
chain  taken  by  itself  may  prove 
but  little,  but  that  it  is  the  con- 
catenation of  the  whole  that  gives 
the  evidence  its  binding  force. 
Besides,  there  is  an  answer  to  every 
one  of  the  writer's  positions.  As 
to  the  first,  although  the  specimen 
of  Lord  Southampton's  writing  is 
certainly  of  a  comparatively  modem 
character,  and  nugkt,  as  tne  writer 
says,  'have  been  written  yesterday^ 
yet  it  is  singularly  stiff  and  formal 
and  we  suspect  by  a  competent 
judge  of  ancient  writing  would  be 
pronounced  not  to  be  the  writing 
of  *  yesterday'  or  of  the  present 
age:  at  any  rate  it  presents  a 
marked  difference  to  the  bold,  flow- 
ing, running  hand  in  whicn  the 
pencil  notes  are  written.  As  to  the 
second,  to  make  the  argument  of 
any  value  it  should  be  shown  that, 
sometimes  at  least,  the  pencil  notes 
were  in  old  and  the  ink  in  modem 
spelling;  whereas  the  fact  is,  that  the 
not-es  in  pencil  are  always  in  modern 
and  those  in  ink  in  old  spelling. 
Thirdly,  the  laborious  and  minute 
corrections  may  have  been  made  to 
give  a  character  of  tmthfulness  to 
the  fabrication ;  and  fourthly,  the 
modernizing  alterations  may  have 
been  oversights;  and  it  maybe  said 
that,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  do  tend 
to  the  detection  of  the  trick.  Lastly, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  writer 
entirely  passes  by  the  two  striking 
facts  that  the  old  ink  writing  is  not, 
in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges, 
a  genume  writing^  and  that  what 
appears  to  be  ink  is  not  in  reality 
inkatalL 

The  evidence  therefore  on  the 
question,  whether  the  notes  are 
genuine  or  not,  stands  thus :  Ajs 
matters  of  opinion,  scholars  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  literature  of  the 
period  say  that  several  of  the  altera- 
tions are  in  comparatively  modem 
lan^piage ;  and  those  well  ac- 
Quaanted  with  the  handwriting  of 
tne  period  say  that  the  notes  are 
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not  in  old  writing,  but  are  in  imi- 
tation of  it :  as  matters  of  fact,  it  is 
shown  that  the  old-lookiiu^  ink  is 
not  ink  but  a  wash ;  that  tiaere  are 
innumerable  instances  of  marks  and 
words  written  in  pencH,  most  of 
them  lying  under  smiilar  marks  or 
words  written  in  the  pretended  ink; 
that  these  pendllings  have  been  in 
most  instances  carefully  but  not 
successfully  rubbed  out ;  and  that 
in  all  instances  the  pencil-writing 
is  modem  in  character  and  spellin|f, 
while  the  pretended  ink-wnting  is 
ancient  in  both.  It  seems  haraly 
possible  that  stronger  evidence 
could  be  adduced  to  prove  that  the 
notes  are  a  fabrication. 

We  avoid  here  the  use  of  the 
word  forgery,  because  that  term 
implies  something  more  than  a 
fabrication ;  it  involves  the  intent 
to  defraud :  and  a  theory  may  be 
propoundea  by  which  it  may  be 
made  to  appear  that  the  fabricator 
of  these  notes  had  no  such  intention. 
The  volume  may  have  belonged  at 
aome^  time  to  some  person,  ^ough 
certainly  of  kte  vears,  who'had  a 
hncy  to  note  in  the  margin  all  the 
errors  in  the  text,  that  of  the  second 
folio  being  notoriously  the  most 
corrupt  of  all  the  editions ;  and  he 
may  have  added  such  emendations 
as  m  an  extensive  reading  he  may 
have  picked  up  from  various 
sources,  subjoining  to  them  some 
of  his  own  suggesting.  All  this 
would  have  been  hanmess  enougL 
The  same  person,  or  some  subse- 
quent jpossessor  of  the  volume, 
perceivuig  there  were  one  or  two 
specimens  of  old  writing  in  the 
book,  as  undoubtedly  there  are — 
such  as  a  list  of  characters  to  one 
of  the  plays — ^may  afterwards  have 
conceived  the  fancjr  of  writing  these 
notes  and  emendatTons  in  imitation 
of  the  old  writing,  and  for  this 
purpose  may  have  rubbed  out  the 
pencil  notes,  or  endeavoured  to  do 
so,  writing  in  their  stead  the  same 
words  and  passages  in  a  prepared 
wash  to  look  like  old  ink,  and  m  old 
characters  and  spelling.  This  also, 
though  it  is  not  so  easy  to  conceive, 
majr  have  been  done  without  any 
sinistor  motive — as  a  mere  matter 
of  amusement,  a  trial  of  ingenuity; 
or  the  person  who  fabricated  these 
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notes  may  have  had  a  fraudulent 
object,  but  never  have  effected  it ; 
and-  in  this  state  the  volume  falls 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Collier,  who 
publishes  the  notes  as  genuinely 
ancient^  believing  them  to  be  so. 

But  IS  not  Mr.  OoUier  bound  to 
help  in  clearing  up  this  matter? 
What  is  his  conduct  on  the  occa- 
sion 1  In  his  letter  to  the  Times  of 
July  5th,  he  says,  *  I  am  determined 
not  to  make  the  poor  remainder  of 
my  life  miserable  by  further  irri- 
tating contests,  and  this  is  the  last 
word  I  shall  ever  submit  to  saj 
imon  the  subject  in  print ;  but  if 
the  matter  be  brought  before  a 
proper  le^  tribunal,  I  shall  be 
prepared  m  anyway  to  vindicate 
my  int€«rity.*  This  is  no  doubt 
intended  to  be  dignified,  and  is 
calculated  to  exdto  sympathy  for 
the  writer.  He  does  not  indeed 
strictly  keep  to  his  promise,  as,  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  se- 
cond letter,  Mr.  Collier  '  feels  most 
unwillingly  compelled '  to  write  a 
second  letter  to  the  Times;  but 
since  then,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  published  on  the  subject, 
he  has  mamtained  a  resolute  silence. 
This  might  be  allweU  enough  if 
this  were  a  mere  personal  dispute 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Hamilton, 
or  between  himself  and  his  pub- 
lisher, with  which  the  public  might 
have  nothing  to  do;  but  the  public 
have  a  deep  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion, and  they  have  a  ri^ht  to  expect 
that  Mr.  Collier,  even  if  he  has  no 
care  for  ids  own  reputation,  should 
assist  to  dispel  the  mystery  in  which 
he  has  been  the  means,  however 
innocently,  of  involving  the  text  of 
Shakespeara  It  is  very  well  to  talk 
of  avoiding  'irritating  contests,' 
but  who  has  provoked  tnem?  Why- 
does  not  Mr.  Co]lier,with  his  friends, 
carefully  and  minutelv  examine  this 
volume — ^it  has  been  deposited  with 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  solicitor 
for  this  express  purpose — ^and  if  he 
or  they  can  gainsay  the  suspicious 
circumstances  that>havebeen  stated, 
why  not  do  sol  If  this  cannot  be 
done,  Mr.  Collier  ought  at  once  to 
acknowledge  that  he  has  been  de- 
ceived as  to  the  character  of  the 
notes,  and  that  he  has  been  un- 
T^ttin^y  instrumental  in  deceiving 
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the  public.  It  may  be  humiliating 
to  renounce  a  cherisbed  error;  it 
may  be  ^irritating'  to  a  man  to 
admit  that  his  judgment  has  been 
too  easily  duped,  and  that  he  has 
been  the  means  of  duping  others ; 
but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  course  which  an  honourable 
man  should  take  on  suck  an  occa^ 
sion.  Mr.  Collier  in  effect  says 
this:  ^ It  is  no  matter  to  me  now 
whether  these  notes  are  genuine  or 
not ;  I  have  put  them  forth  as  such, 
and  as  such  the  publiahave  receivea 
them.    If  they  nave  been  deceived 


it  is  their  business.  I  shall  not 
give  m^rself  any  further  trouble  in 
the  afEur.' 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to 
break  o£  On  a  future  occadon 
we  shsdl  {HTOceed  to  investigate 
Mr.  Collier's  conduct  with  regard 
to  other  porticHis  of  this  transaetion, 
and  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any 
evidence  tending  to  show  bvwhom 
these  notes  were  fabricated.  Pro- 
bably some  £reah  light  may  be 
thrown  on  the  subject  by  Mr. 
Hamilton's  pamphlet,  which  is  an- 
nounced for  immediate  publication. 

T.J.  A. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 
'yes  or  xo.* 


OLD  Sir  Giles  never  refused  his 
daughter  anything  now.  He 
had  always  been  an  indulgent  pa- 
rent, but  it  seemed  that  of  late 
years  Grace  had  more  than  ever 
wound  herself  round  his  heart. 
The  old  Cavalier  was  getting  sadly 
broken  and  altered  of  late.  Dav  by 
day  his  frame  became  more  bent 
and  more  attenuated,  the  eye  that 
used  to  gleam  so  bright,  was  wax-, 
ing  dim  and  uncertain,  the  voice 
that  had  rang  out  so  clear  and 
cheerful  above  the  tramp  of  squa- 
drons and  the  din  of  battle,  now 
shook  and  (juivered  with  the 
slightest  exertion,  and  the  once 
muscular  hand  that  used  to  close 
so  vigorously  upon  sword  and 
bridle-rein,  had  wasted  down,  thin, 
white,  ana  fragile  like  a  girl's. 
The  spirit  alone  was  unaltered — 
bold,  resolute,  and  imyielding  as  of 
old,  the  stanch  Cavauer  drank  the 
King's  health  as  unshrinkingly  every 
night  as  was  his  wont ;  and  lacked 
opportunity  only  to  lead  the  King's 
troops  into  action  as  imdauntedly 
as  ever.  Aye,  although  too  feeble 
to  sit  upright  in  a  saddle,  he  had 
waved  tnem  on  to  certain  death 
from  a   sick  man's  litter.    It  is 


glorious  to  think  how  the  spirit 
outlives  the  day.  But  with  Grace 
it  seemed  as  u  he  could  not  be 
tender  and  gentle  enough.  Whether 
it  was  an  mstinctive  feeling  that 
his  child  was  not  happy,  or  an  in- 
ward presentiment  that  thev  must 
soon  take  leave  of  each  otner  in 
this  world,  something  seemed  to 
prompt  him  to  lavish  aU  the  affec^ 
tion  of  his  warm  old  heart  on  his 
darling,  and  bade  him  ^nt  her 
all  she  asked,  and  anticipate  her 
lightest  wish  while  it  was  yet  in 
his  power.  Thus  it  bef el  that  to 
Grace's  unexpected  proposal, 
*'  Father,  may  I  write  in  your  name 
to  bid  General  Effingham  to  the 
Hallf  he  answered  feebly  in  the 
affirmative,  and*  the  young  lady 
found  herself  in  consec^uence  sit- 
ting down  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  to  pen  a  formal  letter  to  the 
Parliamentary  General. 

Now  this  invitation,  albeit  lui- 
natural  and  unexpected  enough, 
scarcely  did  as  much  violence  to 
Sir  Giles's  f  eeUngs  as  might  have 
been  supposed.  Years  before,  at 
Oxford,  ne  had  imbibed  a  strong 
pei-sonal  liking  for  George  Effing^ 
Iiam,  and  although  the  hater's  dc- 
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aertion  of  his  cobtm  had  been  a 
mevoiis  offence  to  the  loyal  old 
Caraliery  he  could  not  but  r^ecfe 
the  successful  and  distioguLuied 
soldier^  who  had  won  such  lauidb» 
on  the  side  he  had  espoused  too 
late :  he  could  not  forget  that  he 
owed  his  life  to  Effingham  oh  the 
£atal  field  of  Naaeby,  nor  could  he 
be  insenaJMe  to  the  many  kind- 
nesses conferred  npoa  him  and  his 
by  the  Qenenl  since  he  had  en- 
tared  upon  his  high  coznmand  at 
Northampton.  It  was  bitter,  truLy, 
thus  to  be  beholden  to  a  renegade, 
and  a  Soundhead  to  boot ;  but  then 
the  rebel,  thoudbk  a  political  enemy^ 
was  a  personm^  friend,  and  it  was 
doubtless  pleasant  to  be  exaaiyt 
from  the  fines,  penalties^  domi- 
ciliary wits,  and  other  mconve- 
nienees  to  which  those  Cayaliers 
were  liable  who  were  not  so  fortu- 
nate M  to  possess  a  protector  on 
the  winning  side.  So  Sir  Giles 
SB0wered  in  the  affirmatiye,  though 
a  little  testily,  considering  it  was 
Grace  to  whom  he  sp(d:e. 

'As  thou  wilt,  wench,  as  thou 
wilt  Let  him  come  and  see  the 
two  poor  (M  cripples,  an'  he  choose. 
Yaux  is  abed,  ana  Tm  Httle  better^ 
bat  the  time  has  been  that  he's 
riddm  alongside  of  us  in  bufFand 
steel,  the  renegade.  'BUfe.  he's 
seen  us  front,  and  flanks,,  ana  rear, 
md  all,'  laughed  the  old  knigkt 
grimly,  reverting  to  the  defeats  at 
Marston-moor  and  Nasebv.  v'Let 
him  come  and  hove  a  look  at  u&. 
now  we're  laid  upon  the  shelf  ana 
he's  got  the  son  his  own  side  o'  the 
hedge,  with  a  murrain  to  it  l  But 
write  him  a  dvil  cartel,  Gracev, 
too,  for  we're  beholden  to  the  blaclL- 
miuzled  varlet,  Boundhead  though 
kebe.' 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
Grace  sat  alone  in  the  great  hall  at 
Boui^ton,  with  her  colour  coming 
and  gointf ,  and  her  heart  beating  a 
-w&nf  Quick  march,  the  while  George 
Effingham's  orderly  led  his  horse 
irom  the  door,  and  the  General 
himself  walked  into  her  presence, 
trembling  in  every  Umb,  and  in  a 
state  of  nervous  alarm  sufficiently 
contemptible  for  a  man  who  could 
face  a  battery  without  wincing. 
The  usual  ceremonious  observances 


were  gone  through,  Grace  presented 
a  cola  cheek  to  her  visitor's  salute 
as  she  bade  him  welcome.  And 
the  latter  dropped  the  hand  ex- 
tended to  him  as  if  it  were  some 
poisonoQS  reptile,  instead  of  the 
very  treasure  on  earth  ier  which  he 
would  have  ^en  every  drop  of 
blood  in  his  Dody.  They  did  not 
speak  mudi  of  the  weather,  but 
according  to  the  custom  *of  the 
time,  the  gentLeman  made  the  most 
minute  and  eireumstantial  in- 
(^uiries  as  to  the  state  of  health  en- 
ioyed  b^  each  separate  member  of 
her  family,  and  the  lady  answered 
categc»iciuiy.  and  by  rule.  Then 
there  was  a  aead  silence,  very  awk- 
ward^ very  painful,  apparently  in- 
termmable.  Grace  began  almost 
to  wish  he  hadn't  come. 

She  broke  it  at  last  with  an 
effort. 

^I  have  to  thank  you.  General 
Effingham,,  for  so  promptly  attend- 
ing to  my  request.  Were  yon  not 
surprised  to  receive  my  letter?  she 
added,  with  an  attempt  to  lapse 
into  a  more  playful  vein. 

George  muttered  something  un- 
inteUigibk  in  r^ly.  He  was  no 
esipet  knight,,  our  honest  friend, 
ana  tdie  last  man  on  earth  to  help  a 
kdy  either  out  ol,  or  into,  a  diffi- 
culty. 

She  was  obliged  to  go  on  unas- 
sisted. It  was  not  80  formidable 
as  she  fancied,  now  that  the  ice  was 
broken,  and  she  had  leeovered  the 
alarm  of  hearing  her  own  voice: 

*'  lean  count  upon  you  as  a  friend. 
General,'  she  said,  one  of  her  frank, 
cordial  smiles  iignting  up  the  whole 
of  her  pretty  face;  'and  I  am 
about  to  put  your  friend^ip  to  the 
test  YoQ  can  do  me  a  kindness 
that  will  make  me  the  hapfnest 
girl  in  the  world — can  I  dep^id 
upon  you  %  If  you  promise  me,  I 
knowt  can.' 

He  coloured  witli  a  swarthy  glow 
of  pleasure.  This  frank  dealing^ 
aceorded  well  with  his  honest  ear> 
nest  nature. 

*I  am  a  plain  soldier,.  Mistress 
Grace,' he  replied  :  *I  would  give 
my  life  to  serve  you,  and  you  know 
it.' 

Grace's  head  began  to  turn.  Now 
for  it-H^  must  plead  with  her 
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lover  to  save  one  whom  he  could 
not  but  consider  his  rival,  and  per- 
haps the  effort  would  cost  the 
mediator  fdl  that  makes  hf e  most 
valuable.  Well,  she  was  in  deep 
water  now,  and  must  sink  or  swim. 
She  struck  out  boldly  at  once. 

*Do  you  know  that  your  old 
comrade,  Humphrey  Bosville,  is  a 
prisoner  in  London,  on  a  charge  of 
ni^  treason? 

He  had  not  heard  a  word  of  it. 
He  was  grieved  beyond  measure. 
Bosville  was  so  devoted,  so  perse- 
vering, had  been  so  stanch  to  the 
Boyaf  cause,  had  been  concerned 
in  every  plot  and  every  scheme, 
had  been  pardoned  once  by  the 
Parliament  It  would  go  hard 
with  him  this  time — ^he  was  very, 
very  sorry  to  hear  of  it, 

'  And  that  is  exactly  what  I  ask 
you  to  prevent,'  she  broke  in.  *  I 
have  sent  for  you  that  I  might  im- 
plore you  to  save  him.  George 
Effingham,  you  are  the  only  man 
alive  that  I  would  ask  to  do  so 
much.  Grant  me  my  desire  as 
freely  and  frankly  as  I  entreat  it  of 
you. 

It  was  exactly  the  way  to  take 
him.  Had  she  beat  about  the 
bush  and  finessed  and  coquetted 
with  him,  he  would  probabnr  have 
refused  her  sternly,  although  such 
a  refusal  would  have  forbidden 
him  ever  to  see  her  again.  He 
would  have  set  up  some  objection 
of  duty  or  ]^rinciple,  and  hardened 
himself  to  resistance,  even  against 
her^  but  he  was  not  proof  against 
this  open-hearted,  confiding,  sis- 
terly Kind  of  treatment,  and  had 
she  asked  him  to  ride  to  London 
incontinently,  and  beard  Cromwell 
to  his  face,  he  must  have  yielded 
on  the  spot  Where  had  Grace  ac- 
quired her  knowledge  of  human 
nature )  Surely  it  is  by  intuition 
that  women  thus  readily  detect  and 
take  advantage  of  our  most  assail- 
able points.  They  need  no  Yauban 
to  tell  them  that '  a  fortress  is  no 
stronger  than  its  weakest  part,'  but 
direct  th^  attack  unhesitatingly 
where  the  wall  is  lowest,  and  carry 
everything  before  them  by  a,  coup 
de  main, 

George  saw  all  the  difficulties 
in  his  path  plainly  enougL     He 


knew  that  to  ask  for  his  old 
comrade's  life  would  subject  him 
to  much  suspicion  and  misrepre- 
sentation on  the  part  of  his  col- 
leaffU6S.  Like  all  successful  men, 
henad  no  lack  of  rivals,  and  now 
that  the  fighting  was  over  it  had 
already  begun  to  be  whispered  that 
the  converted  Cavalier  was  but  a 
lukewarm  partisan  after  all,  nay, 
the  fanatics  averred  that  he  was. 
alas,  but  '  a  whited  sepulchre,'  and 
Uttle  better  than  a  *  Malignant '  in 
his  heart  Cromwell  indeed,  whose 
religious  enthusiasm  was  stronghr 
dashed  with  political  far-sightea- 
ness,  knew  his  valour,  and  to  Crom- 
well he  trusted  j  but  he  could  not 
conceal  ^m  himself  that  he  was 
about  to  stake  on  one  throw  the 
whole  of  that  influence  and  posi- 
tion he  had  so  gently  coveted, 
and  which  it  had  cost  him  such 
strenuous  and  unceasing  efforts  to 
attain. 

But  George's  was  a  generous 
nature,  and  tne  instant  he  had  de- 
termined to  make  this  sacrifice  for 
the  woman  he  loved,  he  had  re- 
solved that  she  should  be  the  last 
person  to  learn  its  value  and  im- 
portance. 

'  Is  it  to  save  my  old  friend's  life, 
Mistress  Grace,'  he  said, '  that  you 
think  it  necessary  thus  to  entreat 
me?  I  should  indeed  be  grateful 
to  you  for  informing  me  of  his 
dan^r.  I  will  lose  no  time  in 
making  every  exertion  on  his  be- 
half, aye,  even  should  I  have  to 
give  my  life  for  his.  I  only  wish 
you  had  proposed  to  me  some  more 
unwelcome  task,  that  I  might  have 
shown  you  how  ready  I  am  to  com- 
plywith  your  every  wish.' 

He  spoke  with  a  playful,  for 
him.  even  with  a  courtly,  air.  He 
marked  the  glistenin|^  eye  and  the 
flush  of  pleasure  with  which  she 
listened,  nor  did  he  wince  for  a 
moment,  and  though  his  lip  trem- 
bled a  little,  the  brave  face  was  as 
firm  as  marble. 

Did  he  think  he  could  blind  her  1 
Could  he  believe  she  did  not  calcu- 
late his  danger,  and  appreciate  his 
unselfishness?  Did  ne  not  feel 
how  her  woman-nature  must  re- 
spond to  a  generosity  so  akin  to  its 
own?    If  ever  you  would  win  her, 
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George  Effingham,  open  your  arms 
now,  and  take  her  to  your  heart ! 

Tne  tears  were  coming  to  his 
eyes,  but  he  drove  them  back  with 
a  strong  effort,  as,  seeing  she  was 
too  much  moved  to  spesuc,  he  pro- 
ceeded— 

'I  will  bring  him  back  to  you 
without  a  hair  of  his  head  being 
harmed,  Mistress  Qrace.  Perhaps 
in  happier  days  you  will  both  think 
kindly  of  the  renegade  Cavalier.' 

She  put  her  hand  in  his,  smiling 
sweetly  through  her  tears. 

'Do  this,*  she  murmured,  'and 
ask  me  what  you  will  in  reoom- 
pence.' 

He  was  too  proud  to  understand 
her. 

'There  is  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost,'  he  said;  'make  my  excuses 
to  Sir  Giles  and  good  Lord  Yaux, 
that  I  must  take  my  leave  without 
waiting  on  them.  Farewell,  Mis- 
tress Grace ;  fear  not    Farewell !' 

Without  another  word,  without 
even  touching  her  hand,  he  made  a 
profound  obeisance  and  left  the 
room. 

Grace's  knees  were  knocking  to- 
gether, and  she  shook  in  every  hmb. 
She  sank  into  Sir  Giles's  huge  arm- 
chair, and  there  she  sat  and  pon- 
dered the  momentous  question  that 
some  day  or  another  presents  itself 
to  every  woman's  heart  '  How 
noble,'  thought  Grace, '  how  gene- 
rous, how  chivalrous,  and  how 
gooa!  Never  to  show  that  he  was 
conferring  a  kindness,  never  to 
place  me  under  the  sense  of  an 
obli^tion ;  and  all  the  time  he  is 
vnllmg  to  give  up  his  fame  and  his 
command  and  his  position ;  nay.  a 
dearer,  fonder  future  still,  and  tor 
my  sake.'  Grace  blushed  up  to  her 
temples  though  she  was  alone. 
^  This  is  indeed  true  affection — the 
affection  I  have  heard  of  and  dreamt 
of ;  that  I  never  thought  any  one 
would  be  foimd  to  feel  for  ma 
For  me! — what  am  I  that  that 
brave,  determined,  goodly  man 
should  thus  be  at  the  disposal  of 
my  lightest  wordf  Grace  went  to 
the  end  of  the  hall,  peeped  in  the 
glass,  and  sat  down  iHgain.  ap- 
parently a  little  more  satisfied  and 
composed.  '  If  their  positions  were 
reversed,  would   Humphrey  have 


acted  so  )  I  trow  not.  Has  he  the 
firmness  and  the  eneigy  and  the 
strength  of  mind  of  this  one  1  Oh  I 
why  did  I  not  love  George  Effing- 
ham instead  1  Stay !  do  1  not  love 
him  nowl  Shame,  shame! — and  I 
almost  told  him  so.  And  perhaps 
he  sees  how  wavering  and  unwor- 
thy I  am,  and  despises  me  after  alL' 
Grace  sat  back  m  her  chair,  in  a 
most  unenviable  frame  of  mind — 
provoked  with  the  past,  impatient 
of  the  presient  and  undecided  as  to 
the  future.  George  stepped  calmly 
along  the  terrace,  with  the  sad  com- 
posure of  a  man  who  has  nothing 
more  to  fear  on  earth.  He  had 
long  known  it  must  come  to  this  at 
last;  had  long  anticipated  the  mo- 
ment when  the  frau  cobwebs  of 
self-deception  which  weave  them- 
selves insensibly  around  the  human 
heart  must  be  swept  away  in  a 
breath;  when  the  vam  imitation  of 
Hope  that  had  beguiled  its  loneli- 
ness must  be  surrendered  once  for 
all;  and  he  accepted  his  lot  with  a 
proud,  Quiet  resignation.  At  least 
ne  would  make  her  happy,  aye, 
though  it  cost  him  everv  treasure 
he  had  in  the  world;  and  when  he 
could  bear  it  he  would  see  her 
a^ain,  and  in  her  welfare  should  be 
his  reward. 

The  rustle  of  a  lady's  dress  be- 
hind him  caused  him  to  start  and 
stop.  Could  she  have  followed  him 
for  one  more  last  word  1  Could  his 
self-sacrifice  have  touched  and 
softened  herl  No;  as  he  turned 
his  head  it  was  Mary  Cave  that 
hurried  up  to  him  wim  trembling 
steps,  and  accosted  him  in  the  fiJ- 
tenng  accents  of  extreme  anxiety 
and  mstress. 

She  was  so  altered  he  hardly 
knew  her.  She,  whose  manner  used 
to  be  so  composed  and  (][ueenly, 
dashed  it  may  be  with  a  little  too 
much  self-confidence  and  assump- 
tion^ was  now  nervous  and  pre-oc- 
cupied;  apparently  humbled  in  her 
own  estimation,  and  abrupt,  almost 
incoherent,  in  her  address.  She 
had  lost  her  rich  colour,  too,  and 
there  were  lines  on  the  brow  he  re- 
membered so  smooth  and  fair; 
while  the  soft  blue  eyes  that  for- 
merly laughed  and  sparkled,  and 
softened  ail  at  once,  had  grown 
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fixed  and  dilated,  even  fierce  in 
their  expresaion  of  defiance  and 
endurance. 

'One  word  with  you,  General 
Effingham,'  she  said,  without  wait- 
ing to  go  through  any  of  the  com- 
mon forms  of  salutation:  'have 
you  seen  Mistress  Allonby  V 

He  answered  in  the  affirmative 
with  a  bow.  She  seemed  to  know 
it,  for  she  scarcely  waited  for  a 
leply. 

'  You  have  heard  it  all,'  she  hur- 
riedi  on,  «>eaking  very  fast  and 
ener^eticaUy.  with  a  certain  action 
of  the  hana  and  wrist  that  was 
habitual  to  her,  but  never  (and  this 
was  so  imlike  hef),  never  looking 
her  companion  in  the  f  aea  '  Grace 
has  made  no  subterfuge,  no  con- 
cealment; she  has  told  you  every- 
thing— everything!  And  you  are 
going  to  London  immediately? — 
this  very  dayl  Ton  will  not  lose 
an  instant^  He  wiU  be  saved, 
Effingham— -don't  you  think  he 
wiUr 

'I  shall  be  on  the  road  before 
the  sun  goes  down,'  he  replied 
courteously,  affecting  to  ignore  her 
dotation  ;  '  I  have  already  pro- 
mised Mistress  Allonby  that  I  will 
leave  no  stone  imtumed  to  save 
Humphrey  Bosville.  I  think  I 
can  answer  for  his  life  being 
sfMred.' 

She  could  not  help  it ;  she  burst 
into  tears.  Alas !  tnev  came  easier 
every  time,  and  she  nad  so  oftcai 
cause  to  weep  now !  But  it  relieved 
her,  and  after  this  display  of  weak- 
ness she  relapsed  into  something  of 
her  old  air  oi  composure  and  supe- 
riority. 

'He  is  a  very  dear  friend,'  she 
said,  the  colour  gradually  stealing 
over' her  pale  face;  *a  very  dear 
friend  to  us  alL  You  wUl  command 
Grace's  eternal  gratitude,  and  Sir 
Giles's  and  Lord  Vauz's — and 
mine.' 

He  was  only  too  happy  to  serve 
them,  he  said ;  and  he,  too,  valued 
Humphrey  as  niuch  as  any  of  them 
— so  brave,  so  kindly;  above  all,  so 
gentle  and  true-hearted. 

'  Hush !'  she  stopped  him,  quite 
eagerly,  the  while  sne  laid  her  hand 
in  his  with  a  frank  cordial  pressure, 


but  her  face  worked  as  though  she 
would  fain  burst  out  crying  once 
more.  '  There  is  not  a  moment  to 
lose ;  I  must  detain  you  no  longer. 
There  is  one  thing  more  I  had  to 
say.  You  will  see  him ;  you  will 
teil  him  how  anxious  we  have  all 
been  for  him,  and  you  wiU  give 
him  this  packet  yourself,'  she  drew 
it  from  ner  bosom  as  she  spoke. 
'  and  ^ou  will  entrust  it  to  no  nana 
but  ms  own.  It  is  onlv  a  matter 
of-— of — ^business,'  she  faltered  out, 
'  but  I  wish  it  to  arrive  safe  at  its 
destination.  Thank  you — God  bless 
your 

She  would  not  have  been  a 
woman  had  she  not  reserved  this  one 
little  bit  of  concealment.  Effing- 
ham muat  not  know,  no  one  must 
ever  know,  how  she  had  loved 
Humphrey  Bosville.  The  packet 
was  but  a  matter  of  husw^aa--' 
business,  forsooth ! — exchange  and 
barter,  and  dead  loss  and  utter 
bankruptey;  but  none  must  fathom 
it.  Thev  are  all  alike;  reeling  from 
a  death-Dlow  thev  can  find  a  mo- 
ment to  dispose  their  draperies  de- 
cently, nay,  even  tastefully,  around 
them.  Aiid  whilst  on  the  subject 
of  drapery  we  may  remark,  that 
even  in  the  deepest  affliction  they 
preserve  no  slight  regard  to  the 
amenities  of  dr^.  Though  Mary's 
heart  was  breaking,  her  robe  waE 
not  disordered,  neither  was  her  hair 
out  of  curL 

As  Effingham  ordered  out  his 
horses  and  betook  himself  to  the 
saddle,  he  little  thought  how  he 
had  created  so  deep  an  interest  in 
the  two  gentle  hearts  he  left  behind 
him.  Grace  was  already  studiously 
comparing  him  with  a  previous 
idol,  a  comparison  which  generally 
ai^es  the  dethronement  of  the 
pnor  image  from  its  pedestal  in  the 
female  breast;  and  Mary,  of  all 
people^  could  most  thoroughly  enter 
mto  his  feelings,  pity  his  loneliness^ 
and  appreciate  his  self-sacrifice. 

Humphrey's  case  was  indeed  one 
of  extreme  peril.  Heavily  manacled, 
and  committed  to  Newgate  like  a 
common  malefactor,  his  only  pros- 
pect of  release  was  when  he  should 
be  brought  before  the  Parliament 
and  placed  on  trial  for  his  life. 
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Scant  mercy,  too,  ooxild  he  expect 
from  that  conscientious  assemblage. 
A  confirmed  Malignant,  a  brave  and 
jsealons  officer,  an  adherent  of  the 
<^een;  lastly — setting  at  naught 
his  previous  pardon — an  emissary 
from  the  French  Court  to  the  im- 
priaoned  King,  nothing  was  want- 
ing to  prove  him  guilty  of  high 
treason  against  the  majesty  of  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament  by 
law  assembled, — nothing  but  an 
extraordinaiy  reversal  of  the  usual 
sentence  oould  prevent  his  paying 
the  extreme  penalty  attaohed  to 
that  heinous  offence. 

In  vain  he  pleaded  the  innocence 
of  the  letters  with  which  he  was 
charged;  in  vain  he  urged  that 
they  contained  a  simple  application 
to  his  Majesty  from  the  Fnnce,  his 
flon,  for  permissicm  to  accompany 
the  I>nke  of  Orleans  to  the  wars. 
In  vain  he  pleaded  his  own  position 
AS  a  mere  domestic  functionary 
attached  to  the  person  of  Hie 
<2ueen.  His  well-known  character 
for  loyalty  and  reckless  daring,  ac- 
companied by  his  steady  refusjcd  to 
sign  his  name  to  a  written  state- 
ment embodying  the  above  expla- 
nations, utterly  nullified  all  that 
could  be  said  in  his  defence,  and 
left  him  nothing  to  anticipate  but 
an  adverse  verdict,  a  short  shrift, 
and  a  speedy  end. 

It  was  evident,  however,  that 
some  strong  influence  was  at  work 
below  the  surface  in  favour  of  the 
Royalist  prisoner.  Powerful  de- 
baters in  the  House  of  Commons 
itself  urged  the  policy  of  clemency, 
jHid  the  antecedents  of  the  culprit, 
as  arguments  for  a  mitigated  sen- 
tence, if  not  a  free  acquittal 
Shrewd  lawyers  reserved  pomts  of 
law  in  his  behalf.  One  eminent 
patriot  boldly  expressed  his  admi- 
ration of  such  devoted  constancv 
even  in  an  enemy;  and  although 
the  case  was  too  clear  to  admit  of 
doubt,  and  Lenthall  (the  Mr.  Speaker 
of  his  day)  was  compdled  to  do  his 
dutv  and  commit  the  prisoner  for 
trial  on  the  capital  chaige,  he  was 
not  even  then  abuidoned  by  friends, 
who  must  indeed  have  felt  them- 
fdves  secure  to  make  such  exertions 
in  his  behalf. 


On  his  Tetom  to  New^te  from 
Westminster,  the  coach  in  which 
he  sat  was  curiously  enough  upset. 
Two  of  hifi  guards  apneared 
strangely  stupefied,  a  thira  was 
drunk,  and  the  fourth,  slii)ping  a 
note  into  his  hand,  bade  mm  run 
for  his  life  the  while  he  extricated 
the  horses  and  rated  the  driver 
soundly  for  their  misfortune.  Per- ' 
haps  Humphry  was  not  so  sur- 
prised as  he  might  have  been,  had 
ne  not  previously  held  an  interview 
with  Effingham  m  his  prison,  whose 
writing  he  recognised  m  the  slip  of 
paper  in  his  hand.  Its  contents 
were  short  and  pithy : — 

'  Keep  quiet  and  in  hiding,'  it 
said,  *  for  a  few  months.  You  will 
be  purposely  overlooked,  but  re- 
main wliere  you  are  not  known, 
and  above  all-— keep  still.' 

There  was  no  si^ature,  but 
Humphrey  wisely  tore  it  into  shreds 
as  he  made  his  escape  through  the 
increasing  darkness. 

And  now  Effingham  was  antici- 
pating his  reward.  As  he  joumey^ed 
rapidly  back  to  Northampton,  rid- 
ing post,  and  urging  the  good 
horses  beneath  him  to  their  swiftest 
pace,  he  was  thinking  of  Grace's 
grateful  smile  when  he  should  as- 
sure her  that  her  lover  had  been 
saved  by  his  exertions:  and  his 
own  gratification,  in  which  indeed 
there  was  no  inconsiderable  leaven- 
ingof  pain, at  her  delight. 

He  was  to  see  her  just  once  again 
— that  once  which,  contrary  to  all 
the  rules  of  arithmetic,  is  multiplied 
by  itself  into  so  man^,  many  times 
— ^to  witness  her  happiness  with  his 
own  eyes,  and  feel  tnat  henceforth 
he  was  never  so  much  as  to  think 
of  her  agsdn.  For  this  he  had 
worked  and  fawned,  caioled  and 
promised,  intrigued  and  threatened^ 
done  constant  violence  to  his  stem, 
true  nature,  and  lost  that  position 
with  his  party  which  it  had  cost 
him  so  much  to  attain.  And  for 
this  he  would  have  done  as  much 
and  twice  as  much  again,  because, 
you  see,  he  was  going  to  have  his 
Eeward. 

How  even  this  consolation  was 
denied  him,  we  must  detail  in  an- 
other chapter. 
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Chapter  XXXYH 

^WELCOME  HOHE.' 

There  was  hurryingto  and  fro  in 
the  old  house  at  iBouffhton;  a 
hushed  confusion  seemed  to  per- 
yade  the  establishment,  and  though 
the  servants  rushed  here  and  there 
in  aimless  anxiety,  everything 
was  done  as  noiselessly  as  possible, 
and  the^  did  not  even  venture  to 
express  in  words  that  which  their 
Bcured  faces  and  white  lips  told 
only  too  well. 

Horses  had  been  saddled  hastily, 
and  ridden  off  at  speed  in  search  ot 
medical  assistance.  With  the  strange 
piteous  earnestness  to  do  somethvna 
which  pervades  us  helpless  mortius 
when  we  feel  thatnothma  can  avail, 
moimted  messengers  haa  been  dis- 
patched in  needless  repetition, 
l^ere  was  little  to  be  done  but 
to  wait  for  the  leech  and  summon 
fortitude  to  endure  his  confirma- 
tion of  their  worst  fears.  The  sick 
man  said  himself  there  was  no 
hope.  He  seemed  less  affected  than 
any  in  the  household  by  the  recent 
catastrophe. 

Sir  Giles  was  down  imder  a  mor- 
tal stroke.  He  preserved  his  senses 
and  his  speech :  the  rest  of  the  man 
was  a  mere  helpless  shell;  but  his 
mind  was  as  vigorous  as  ever,  and 
the  old  knight's  courage  had  not 
^ven  way  even  now — no,  not  an 
mch. 

He  had  often  looked  on  Death 
before,  had  fronted  him  in  the 
field,  spurring  his  good  horse 
against  nim^  with  a  jest  on  his  lips, 
and  told  him  that  ne  feared  him 
not,  to  his  face.  He  had  seen  all 
he  loved  best  on  earth  fiist  in  the 
skeleton's  embrace^and  he  had  not 
quailed  even  then.  Would  he  shrink 
from  him  now  ?  Fsha !  let  him  do 
his  worst. 

We  have  said  it  before,  and  we 
say  it  again,  that  the  mind  which 
has  never  prepared  itself  for  the 
great  change,  is  usually  incapable 
of  doing  so  when  that  change  is 
actually  present.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  aver  that  it  is  ever  too  late 
whilst  there  is  life ;  we  only  remark 
that  it  seems  iU-^vised  to  make 
no  preparation  for  a  long,  what 
if  it  be  an  endless,  journey)  till 


the  foot  is  actually  in  the  stir- 
rup. 

Grace  was  weeping  by  his  bed- 
side, her  hand  mhis,  Jier  face 
turned  from  him  to  hide  the 
big  drops  that  coursed  each 
other  down  her  cheeks.  Poor 
Gracey !  Many  a  true  friend  loves 
you  welL  manv  a  heart  leaps  to  the 
glance  oi  your  kind  eyes,  and  warms 
to  your  gentle  voice ;  but  where 
will  you  find  an  affection  so  con- 
stant, so  unwavering,  so  regardless 
of  self,  so  patient  of  ingratitude,  as 
his  who  lies  fl»sping  tnere  on  nis 
death-bed  f  Where  will  you  find 
another  love  that  shall  be  always 
willing  to  give  everything  and  re- 
ceive nothing  1  that  shall  pour  on 
you  its  unceasing  stores  of  care  and 
tenderness^  nor  ask  even  for  a  word 
of  thanks  in  return  9 

'  IVe  been  a  kind  old  father  to 
thee,  lass,'  said  the  dyinff  man, '  and 
thou'st  been  a  rare  daughter  to  me ; 
but  I  must  leave  thee  now.' 

What  could  Grace  do  but  bow 
her  head  down  upon  the  poor 
thin  hand  she  held,  and  weep  as  if 
her  heart  would  break  f 

He  folded  the  pretty  head  to  his 
bosom  as  he  us^  to  do  when  she 
was  a  little  child,  stroking  the  hair 
down,  and  fondling  and  consoling 
her. 

*  Don't  ye  cry  so,  my  darling,' 
said  the  old  warrior.  'What! 
Gracey,  little  woman,  cheer  up !  'tis 
not  for  long,  lass,  not  for  long.' 

She  seemed  to  be  the  dying  one 
of  the  two.  She  lay  motionless,  her 
head  buried  in  his  breast.  She  was 
praying  for  him  to  Ais  Father  and 
ners. 

He  was  still  for  a  time.  Con- 
scious of  his  fiuling  powers,  he  was 
gatheringhimself,  as  it  were,  for  an 
effort.  When  he  spoke  again  she 
looked  up  astomshed  at  his  strength 
of  voice. 

*  Is  Mary  here,'  he  asked — *  Mary 
Cave)  bid  her  come  round  here. 
God  bless  thee,  Mistress  Mary.' 

She  had  been  sitting  afar  off  at 
the  window,  quietly  waiting,  as 
was  her  custom,  till  she  could  be  of 
use.  She  came  to  the  bedside  now. 
and  put  her  arm  round  Grace,  and 
looked  down  upon  the  helpless 
knight  with  a  calm,  sad  fiice.    The 
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greater  grief  absorbs  the  less,  and 
OQnstant  ^Mon  will  make  callous  the 
most  sensitive  nature.  Poor  Mary  ! 
two  short  years  ago  she  would 
hardly  have  stood  so  composed  and 
fltatue-like  at  good  Sir  Giles's 
death-bed. 

'Care  for  her,  sweet  Mistress 
Mary,'  he  resumed,  with  something 
of  his  old  energy  of  voice  and  man- 
ner ;  '  take  charge  of  my  pretty  one 
when  I  am  gone.  I  thought  some- 
times to  see  her  married  to  yon 
ffood  lad,  him  that  rode  the  sorrel 
norse  so  fairlv — ^my  memorv  fails 
me  now,  I  think — ^how  call  you 
him)  Aye,  I  thought  to  have  seen 
her  married  and  all;  but  she's 
jroung,  very  young  yet.  I  am  fil- 
ing &st,  Mistress  Mary;  don't  ye 
speak  to  Qracey  about  it :  she  loves 
her  old  Mher,  and  itmi^t  disturb 
the  child ;  but  Pm  not  for  long  here. 
I  know  not  if  my  senses  may  be 
spared  me.  I  must  speak  out 
whilst  I  can.  Gracey,  are  you 
there)  Where  is  Gracey f 

She  was  close  to  him  still,  press- 
ing her  wet  cheek  to  his. 

Here,  father,'  she  whispered, 
'  dear  father ;'  and  her  voice  seemed 
to  revive  him  for  the  time. 

'Mary  will  take  care  of  thee,  my 
little  lass.'  he  said,  f  eeblv  stretcning 
his  hand  to  hera,  and  trying  to 
place  it  in  that  of  her  friend. 
^  Thou  wilt  not  leave  her,  Mary  ; 
never  leave  her  till  she's  married  to 
some  good  man  —  not  a  rebel. 
Gracey,  never  a  rebel,  for  the  old 
fathers  sake.  I  loved  that  bold 
lad  well  j  why  doth  he  iiever  come 
to  see  us  now]  Kiss  me,  Gracey. 
I  shall  see  thee  again,  my  chUd. 
Qod  forgive  my  sins!  I  have 
never  sinned  by  thee.  I  shall  see 
thee  again,  and  thy  mother  too. 
Qod  bless  thee,  Gracey !' 

He  sank  into  a  stupor.  The  leech 
had  not  arrived  vet  Something 
told  their  hearts  that  all  the  leech- 
craft  on  earth  would  be  of  no  avail, 
and  the  two  women  sat  noiselessly 
weeping  in  the  silence  of  the  death- 
chamber. 

He  spoke  again  after  a  while; 
but  his  eyes  shone  with  a  strange 
brightness,  and  the  indescribable 
chuige  was  on  him — ^the  change 
^i^ich  we  cannot  but  instinctivdy 


acknowledge,  and  which  pervades 
the  dying.  like  a  gleam  of  pale  Hght 
from  the  land  beyond  the  grave. 

He  enpoke  of  the  old  times  now. 
Anon,  he  was  charging  once  more 
at  the  head  of  his  brigade  on 
Naseby  field :  the  tramp  of  squad- 
rons and  the  rattle  of  small  arms 
were  in  his  ears,  and  Effingham's 
steel-headed  pikes  lowered  grimly 
in  his  front.  Alas !  the  battle  shout 
was  but  a  hoarse  labouring  whis- 
per, yet  the  two  pale  listeners  could 
recognise  the  tactics  of  an,  action 
and  the  stirring  old  war-crjr,  '  God 
and  Queen  Mary !  For  the  King ! 
for  the  King !' 

Then  he  prayed  for  his  Sovereign, 
fervently,  loyally,  prayed  that  lie 
might  recover  ms  power  and  his 
thmne,  intermingling  short  pithy 
phrases  from  the  ritual  of  his 
Church,  and  expressing  himself 
proudThappy,  pnvileged,  that  he 
might  die  for  ms  king. 

Yet  a  thread  of  consciousness 
seemed  to  run  through  these  fitful 
wanderings  of  departing  reason.  It 
was  pitiful  to  hear  him  ur^e  on  his 
fancied  retainers  to  ease  his  saddle 
and  curb  his  good  horse  tighter,  as 
he  flew  his  hawk  once  more  in  the 
green  meadows  under  the  summer 
skv. 

^He  was  getting  infirm,'  he  said, 
'and  the  days  were  long  at  this 
time  of  year ;  but  it  was  evening 
at  last,  and  he  wlis  glad,  for  he  was 
tired,  very  tired.  It  would  be  dark 
before  they  got  home.  It  was  very 
dark  even  now.' 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  The 
startled  women  thought  he  was 
gone ;  but  he  breathed  yet,  though 
very  faintly,  and  with  parted  Ups. 
His  eyes  were  closed,  but  he  was 
wandering  stiU.  He  called*  to  his 
hawk,  his  horse,  and  his  hounds. 
He  must  see  Gracey,  too,  he  said, 
*  before  he  took  his  boots  oSJ — 
'She  was  very  little,  surely,  very 
little  to  run  alone ;'  and  he  spoke 
fondly  and  tenderly  to  another 
Grace — a  Grace  tliat  had  been 
treasured  up  many  a  long  year  in 
the  depths  of  his  stout  old  heart,  a 
Grace  that  would  almost  weary 
expecting  him.  even  in  heaven^- 
that  was  surely  waiting  for  him 
now  on  l^e  other  side. 
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He  opened  his  eyes  once  more, 
but  they  rolled  aimlessly  around, 
fbdng  themselves  at  last  feebly 
upon  his  daughter.  Grace  felt  to 
her  heart's  core  that  his  last  look 
was  one  of  consciousness  upon  her 
— that  he  knew  her  even  while  that 
look  was  glazing  into  death — that 
the  ^  God  bless  thee,  Gracey  r  which 
he  gasped  out  with  his  last  breath, 
was  the  same  old  fond  familiar 
farewell  with  which  he  was  always 
used  to  depart  upon  a  journey. 

So  he  went  upon  nis  way,  and 
surely  when  he  reached  the  pro- 
mised land  he  found  a  fond  laoe 
there,  waiting  to  welcome  him 
home. 

Ere  the  surgeon  arrived  in  hot 
haste,  there  was  nothing  left  on 
earth  oi  the  stout  oM  O&vaUer  but 
a  goodlv  war-worn  frame,  a  fixed 
maxble  face,  smooth  and  placid,  re- 
noviKted,  as  it  were,  to  the  sculp- 
tured beauty  of  its  prime.  He 
shook  his  h^td  as  he  acknowledged 
himself  to  be  too  late,  and  left  the 
mourners  to  the  sacrea  indulgence 
of  their  gnef.  Gteaoe  Allonb^  w^ 
in  her  mend's  aims,  clinging  to 
her  in  her  distress  with  the  help- 
less abandonment  of  a  child,  and 
Mary,  roused  from  her  own  sorrows 
by  the  necessity  for  exertion, 
soothed  her  gently  and  pitifully 
like  a  mother.  Lord  Vaux  was  by 
this  time  a  helpless  invalid,  and 
both  women  felt  they  had  at  last 
lost  their  only  protector,  as  well 
as  their  best  ana  kindest  friend. 

*You  must  never  leave  me. 
Mary,'  sobbed  out  Grace  again  ana 
a^,  as  a  fresh  burst  of  gnef  broke 
wildly  forth,  'nevor  leave  me  now, 
for  I  nave  but  you  in  the  world.' 

It  was  a  eoodly  funeral  with 
which'they  did  honour  to  the  brave 
old  Cavalier.  Man  v  a  stout  yeoman 
came  from  far  ana  near  to  see  him 
laid  in  his  last  resting-place,  and 
told,   not    without   pride,   as   he 

?[uaned  the  alewhicn  ever  flowed 
reely  on  such  occasions,  how  he 
had  charged  to  the  old  knight's 
battle-cry  at  Naseby,  or  followed 
him  through  serried  columns  and 
levelled  pikes  at  Edgehill  or 
Roimdway-down.  Not '  a  brave 
heart  within  three  counties  but 
when  he  heard  of  Sir  Giles's  death 


said.  ^  God  rest  him !  he  wo»  a  bold 
one.  The  King  himsdf,  the 
hanuised,  care-worn  Charles,  wrote 
a  letter  of  condolence  with  his  own 
royal  hand  to  the  daughter  of  his 
faithful  servant  ;  and  Prince 
Rupert,  pining  in  exile,  vowed 
that  Hhe  last  of  the  real  old 
Cavaliers  was  buried  with  Sir 
Giles.' 

Bat  better  than  troopers'  admi- 
ration, prince's  approval,  and  king's 
autograph,  there  was  more  than  one 
poor  fnendless  widow  that  came 
with  her  orphans  in  her  hand, 
whilst  the  turf  was  fresh  and  ere 
the  stone  was  up.  to  weep  over  the 
fiprave  of  her  kind  friend  and  bene- 
factor. Epitaphs  may  lie,  monu- 
ments may  crumble,  deeds  of  arms 
and  mortal  fame  may  pass  away, 
but  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless  are  treasured  up  as  a  last- 
ing memorial  in  a  certun  strong- 
hold, where  'neither  moth  nor  rust 
doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do 
not  break  through  nor  steal.' 


chafeeb  xxxvm. 

'  WSST1C£N8T£B  HALL.' 

*  Wrap  thy  cloak  well  round  thee, 
Gracey;  the  wind  strikes  chiU  to 
the  v^  marrow.'  It  was  Mary 
Cave  who  spoke,  and  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  drew  with  a 
tender  hand  the  folds  of  a  large 
dark  mantle  round  the  form  of  hjer 
companion. 

Grace  shivered  from  head  to  foot, 
her  teeth  dbattered,  and  she  tot- 
tered as  she  walked,  supported  by 
her  friend,  who,  faithful  to  the  trust 
he  left  her,  seemed  to  take  a  mater- 
nal change  of  Sir  Giles's  orphan 
daughter. 

'  I  never  thought  they  would  have 
dared   to  do  it,'   observed  Mary^ 

Surstiing  the  train  of  her  own  re- 
ections, '  but  it  has  oome  at  last. 
He  was  brought  from  Windsor  last 
niriit.  I  saw  Mm  myself  by  torch- 
lignt  as  he  descenaed  from  the 
coach — so  altered,  Grace,  so  altered, 
in  a  short  eighteen  months !' 

The  expression  of  Grace's  coun- 
tenance was  as  that  of  one  who  sees 
some  horrible  deed  of  sacnle^ 
committed,  which  t^e  wituess  is 
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powerless  to  prevent  She  hnnied 
on  nervously;  and  without  answer^ 
uuaworcL 

More  than  a  year  had  elapsed 
flinoe  the  events  recorded  in  the 
preceding  chapter — a  vear  of  trou- 
ole  and  anxiety  to  the  nation — a 
year  of  sorrow  and  seclusion  to 
these  two  hapless  mourners.  Lord 
Yanx,  whose  failing  health  had  long 
been  a  subject  for  alarm,  seemed 
utterly  tmaole  to  recover  the  shock 
occasioned  by  his  old  friend's  deatiou 
His  kinswomen  had  brought  him 
to  the  capital  in  search  of  the  best 
medical  assistance,  and  the  two 
Boyalist  ladies  were  natarally 
anxious  to  be  near  the  centre  w. 
those  desperate  measures  which 
agitated  the  politics  of  the  day.  A 
powerful  hand»  too,  seemed  topro- 
tect  this  Malignant  family,  xney 
came  and  went  unquestioned  where 
iheiy  would,  and  were  free  from  the 
annoyances  to  which  so  many  of 
their  friends  were  subjected  It  is 
possible  that  Grace  may  have  been 
able  to  guess  the  shield  which  thus 
guarded  her;  but  if  so,  gratitude 
did  but  add  another  pamml  ingre- 
di&ai  to  the  total  of  her  suffeiings. 
Her  father's  kind  old  face  was  ever 
before  her  e^es  as  she  saw  it  last, 
and  the  dying  whisper,  'not  a 
lebeL  Gracey,  never  a  rebel,  for  the 
old  other's  sake !'  seemed  to  ring 
in  her  ears  day  and  night. 

She  shiv^ed  again  as  she  drew 
the  dark  heavy  folds  tight  around 
her :  it  was  so  cold — so  bitter  cold. 

A  keen  black  frost,  very  different 
from  his  gladsome  brother  who 
comes  sparkling  down  upon  us,  his 
stiff  ctisp  raiment  glittering  with 
diamonds  in  the  sunshine,  oound 
the  shrinking  earth  in  a  churlish 
embrace.  A  cutting  north-easter, 
sweeping  over  her  surCnce  in  fitful 
gusts,  whirled  up  clouds  of  dust 
that  stung  and  irritated  the  unpro- 
tected mce  like  pin-points,  and  a 
dull  leaden  skv,  against  which  the 
leafless  trees  <»  the  Mall  seemed  to 
wave  their  skeleton  branches  as  it 
were  in  mockery,  lowered  over  aJL 
London  wore  her  olackest,  her  most 
forbidding  look,  and  the  pinnacles 
and  spires  of  proud  old  Westminr 
ster  frowned  niard  and  threatening 
in  the  dense  cold  atmosphere. 


Tet  people  were  standing  about 
in  ffroups,  some  talking  in  whispers 
with  suppressed  though  eager  ges- 
tures ;  otners  w^ting  patiently,  as 
if  for  some  show  or  pageant.  As 
is  usual  in  a  crowd,  the  women 
slightlv  predominated,  yet  was 
there  out  little  sarcastic  question- 
ing and  shrill  reply,  wnile  the 
gambols  of  the  London  urchin — a 
race  never  on  any  public  occasion 
to  be  sought  in  vain— failed  to  ^- 
cite  more  than  a  transient  smile  in 
the  grave  and  preoccupied  multi- 
tude. 

As! 


on  they  heard  many  an  onunous 
whisper  and  broken  phrase  respect- 
ing the  great  event  which  was  thus 
collecting  the  agitated  citizens. 
Strange  improbable  rumours  flew 
flrom  up  to  up ;  hints  of  impossible 
combinations  and  contradictory  dp- 
cumstances  obtained  implicit  cre- 
dence. Here  a  sedate-looking  per- 
sonage assured  his  auditors  that 
'his  Majesty  was  never  flrmer  on 
the  throne :  that  he  was  coming  in 
state  to  Westminster  to  open  his 
fiuthful  Parliam^  in  person;  that 
the  Lords  at  Windsor,  the  greatest 
personages  in  the  kingdom,  served 
him  daily  on  their  knees ;  and  that 
lie  knew  this  to  be*a  fact,  he  who 
now  spoke  to  them  at  the  present 
time,  for  his  sister's  son,ag2Lrdener 
by  trade^  had  the  King's  own  com^ 
mands  lor  the  sowing  of  certain 
^)anish  melons  at  Wimbledon, 
^d  is  it  likely,'  added  the  orator, 
looking  up  to  the  gloomy  sky, 
'  that  his  Migesty  would  be  sowing 
melons,  especially  Spanish  ones^  and 
in  this  weather  too,  unless  he  felt 
confident  of  seeing  them  ripen  r 
'  God  bless  him !'  ne  would  nave 
added,  but  he  caught  the  scowl  of 
a  wild  fanatical-looking  personage 
glaring  so  fiercely  at  him  that  the 
words  died  upon  his  lips. 

Then  a  little  dirty  man,  a  cobbler 
by  trade,  something  of  a  demagogue 
by  profession,  and  a  drunkard  by 
choice,  gave  it  as  his  own  opinion, 
with  much  unnecessary  circumlo- 
cution,'that  '  CSharles,'  as  he  called 
him,  was  about  to  place  himself 
unreservedly  in  the  nands  of  his 
Parliament  'Do  we  not  know,' 
said  the  little   man,  brandishing 
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aloft  a  pair  of  much-begrimed 
hands,  and  steadying  his  whole 
person  by  fixing  his  lack-lustre  eye 
on  a  quiet  individmd  in  the  crowd, 
who  thus  found  himself,  much  to 
his  annoyance,  an  object  of  con- 
siderable interest — *  do  we  not 
know  that  the  people,  under 
Qod,  are  the  original  of  all  just 
power :  that  the  Commons,  chosen 
by  ana  representing  %t»^  (tne  little 
man  smote  his  shabby  breast 
violently  with  his  dirty  hands).  *are 
the  fountain  of  all  power  ana  au- 
thority, so  that  what  the  Gonmions 
declare  law  is  law  and  nothing  hvi 
law)  and  all  the  people  of  this 
nation  are  concluded  thereby,  al- 
though the  consent  and  concurrence 
of  the  King  Jind  the  House  of  Peers 
be  not  had  thereunto  !' 

The  little  man  had  got  the  last 
clause  of  the  Parliament's  pro- 
clamation carefully  by  rote,  and 
used  the  same  for  his  peroration 
with  considerable  skill,  much  to  the 
delight  of  his  auditors,  who  very 
g:enerally  expressed  themselves  sa- 
tisfied with  the  soimdness  of  his 
reasoning  and  the  correctness  of 
his  principles. 

But  stiU,  amongst  all  the  conflict- 
ing reports  alluded  to,  all  the  dif- 
ferent opinions  expressed  bv  this 
motley  assemblage,  not  a  whisper 
was  breathed  as  to  the  dreacmil 
event  which  was  really  impending, 
not  a  suspicion  seemed  to  exist 
even  amongst  the  strongest  par- 
tisans of  the  Parliament,  that  the 
people  of  iEngland  would  exact  the 
penalty  of  a  king's  blood. 

It  was  only  the  well-educated  and 
the  far-seeing— those,  in  feet,  who 
might  be  said  to  be  behind  the 
scenes — ^that  could  anticipate  the 
worst;  those  who  knew  that  the 
Commons  had  declared  themselves 
independent  of  the  Lords,  that  a 
commission  had  already  been  no- 
minated for  the  trial  of  Charles 
Stuart  on  the  charge  of  high  trea- 
son, and  that  out  of  the  hundred 
and  thirty-five  members  appointed, 
scarce  eighty  consented  to  act, 
might  indeed  acknowledge  the  signs 
of  the  coming  storm — the  blast  that 
was  so  soon  to  level  the  loftiest 
head  in  England  with  the  dust. 

As  the  hour  of  noon  approached 


the  crowd  thickened  considerably, 
and  as  it  drew  into  its  vortex  more 
and  more  of  the  lowest  rabble,  the 
feeling  against  the  King  seemed  to 
gain  greater  strength.  Coach  after 
coach  rolled  by,  bearing  the  mag- 
nates of  the  country  to  the  im- 
portant scene  in  Westminster  HaJl, 
and  as  these  were  mostly  well- 
known  to  the  populace,  it  might  be 
remarked  that  such  as  were  sus- 
pected even  of  a  leaning  towards 
royalty  were  assailed  with  groans 
and  execrations,  sometimes  even 
with  missiles  of  a  more  ii\jurious 
nature,  whilst  those  whose  levelling 
principles  were  beyond  doubt  re- 
ceived a  perfect  ovation  of  cheers 
and  congratulations,  sometimes 
ridiculously  personal,  but  always 
intended  to  be  complimentary  m 
the  highest  degree. 

Amongst  the  rest  one  equipage  in 
X)articular  aroused  a  perfect  tumult 
of  applause:  it  was  the  coach  of 
General  Fairfez,containing  his  lady, 
seated  alone  in  all  the  pomp  of  her 
native  dignity  and  her  robes  of 
state.  Like  every  successful  man 
for  the  moment,  Fairfex  was  at  that 
period  an  immense  fevouiite  with 
the  mob,  and  they  clustered  round 
the  carriage  that  conveyed  his  wife 
with  coarse  and  boisterous  expres- 
sions of  goodwill.  The  face  inside 
was  a  study  of  strong  suppressed 
feeling.  Sitting  there  in  tne  ma- 
jesty of  her  beauty,  she  could  scarce 
restrain  the  overpowering  senti- 
ments of  hatred  and  contempt  with 
which  she  r^;arded  those  who  now 
surrounded  her  with  such  demon- 
strations of  affection.'  The  blood  of 
the  Veres  boiled  within  her  as  she 
thought  of  her  husband's  forfeited 
loyalty,  and  the  scene  from  which 
she  had  persuaded  him  to  be  absent, 
but  to  which  she  was  herself  hurry- 
ing.  Her  face  turned  red  and  white 
by  turns,  she  bit  her  lii)  and 
clenched  ner  hand  as  she  bid  her 
coachman  lash  his  horses  recklessly 
and  drive  on.  Like  the  proud 
Tarquin's  prouder  wife,  she  would 
scarce  have  stopped  had  a  human 
form  been  down  beneath  her  feet. 

Jostled  by  the  crowd,  notwith- 
standing her  haughty  step  and  im- 
perious gestures,  Mary  could  scarce 
make  her  way,  and  Grace's  visible 
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agitation  increasing  more  and  more, 
rendered  her  position  one  of  pecu- 
liar annoyance  and  discomfort. 

Thev  narrowly  escaped  being  run 
over  Dy  the  rapidly  approaching 
carria^  but  as  it  passed  so  close 
that  its  wheels  brushed  Mary's 
garments,  a  well-known  face  ap- 
peared at  the  window,  a  familiar 
Yoice  she  had  not  heard  for  many  a 
year  called  to  the  coachman  to  stop, 
and  Lady  Fairfax  bade  them  enter 
and  come  with  her,  in  her  usual 
accents  of  command. 

'  Marv  Cave !  I  thought  it  was 
you,'  she  exclaimed.      What  are 

Jou  doing  amongst  this  canaille  9 
amp  in,  and  your  friend,  too.  Let 
us  see  the  end  of  this  shameful 
business  in  Westminster  HalL' 

The  unconscious  oanaUle  gave  her 
ladyship  and  friends  three  hearty 
cheers  as  they  drove  off. 

Under  sucn  protection  as  that  of 
Lady  Fairfax,  with  whom  Mary  had 
been  intimate  in  ^Ihood's  brighter 
davs,  the  two  ladies  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  access  to  the 
Hall 

Seats  had  been  apportioned,  and 
what  were  even  then  termed 
'boxes,'  partitioned  off  for  the 
wives  and  families  of  the  chief 
actors  to  witness  the  proceedings, 
and  one  of  the  principal  of  these 
had  b^n  reserved  for  the  lady  of  the 
powerful  Parliamentary  General 

It  was  an  awful  and  a  solemn 
scene  which  burst  upon  the  sight 
of  our  two  devoted  Loyalists  as 
they  entered.  The  King's  trial  was 
abont  to  commence,  and  already- 
had  the  Commissioners  taken  their 
seats,  with  more  than  the  usual 
pomp  of  form  and  ceremony.  The 
stem  and  able  Bradshaw,  he  Whose 
sense  of  duty  has  eameKi  him  an 
unenviable  immortalitv  imder  the 
title  of  '  The  Regicide,  stood  erect 
as  President,  supported  by  his 
assessors,  Lisle  and  Say,  skilful 
lawyers  both,  and  bold  uncompro- 
mismgmen. 

All  heads  were  turned,  all  eyes 
directed  towards  the  bar,  at  which 
was  set  a  velvet  chair  of  state. 
This  inanimate  object  seemed  to 
excite  universal  interest.  It  was  to 
receive  the  royal  prisoner,  but  it 
was  still  empty. 


Anon  the  vague  murmur  that 
pervades  all  large  assemblies  in- 
creased audibly,  and  a  certain  stir 
was  apparent  at  the  far  end  of  the 
Hall;  then  succeeded  the  deep 
hush  of  intense  expectation,  and 
niany  a  heart  heard  nothing  but 
its  own  thick  beating  as  it  strained 
for  a  forward  glimpse  of  but  a  few 
hours. 

A  sedan  chair  was  carried  slowly 
up  the  Hall ;  many  uncovered  as 
it  passed  them ;  one  or  two  voices 
were  even  heard  to  murmur  a 
blessing.  But  that  chair  contained 
Charles  Stuart,  and  his  judges  sat 
doggedly  with  their  hats  on,  neither 
rising  nor  showing  the  slightest 
mark  of  respect  to  tneir  unfortunate 
Sovereign. 

When  the  King  reached  the  bar 
he  alighted,  and  without  removing 
his  hat,  seated  himself  at  once  in 
the  chsor  ai)pointed  for  him ;  but 
presently  rising  again,  looked 
sternly  about  him,  at  the  president, 
at  the  court,  ajb  the  people  in  the 
galleries ;  his  nerve  was  as  tm- 
shaken  as  it  had  ever  been  in  the 
presence  of  physical  danger.  He 
was  at  bay  now,  and  he  was  every 
inchaking. 

But  he  was  altered,  sadly  altered 
too.  Ifxry^B  heart  sank  withhi  her 
as  she  traced  the  furrows  that  suf- 
fering and  anxiety  had  ploughed  in 
those  royal  lineaments,  for  which 
she  had  all  her  life  been  taught  to 
cherish  an  affectionate  veneration. 
His  well-knit  figure  was  firm  and 
upright  as  ever ;  nor  were  his  locks, 
though  slightly  tinged  with  grey, 
much  thinner  than  of  old  ;*  but  his 
features  were  sharpened,  and  his 
eyes  hollowed,  as  if  he  nad  been 
suffering  acute  physical  pain ; 
while  the  doomed  expression  that 
had  always  been  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  Ms  face,  had  deepened 
to  an  intensity  of  meliuicholy  that 
it  was  piteous  to  look  upon. 

When  Bradshaw  spoke,  however, 
his  features  hardened  into  defiance 
once  more. 

Silence  was  proclaimed,  and  a 
whisper  might  have  been  heard 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  that 
vast  hall.  Then  the  clerk,  in  a 
sonorous  and  business-like  voice, 
read  over  the  ordinance  for  the 
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King's  trial,  a  formal  docmaent, 
ooached  in  terms  of  legal  obscurity. 
Wben  this  ceremony'  was  concluded, 
the  list  of  commissioners  was  called 
oyer  by  the  same  functionary,  those 
present  answering  to  their  names. 

*  John  Bradahaw  f 

'  Here/  replied  the  President,  in 
a  loud  imdaunted  voice^  loolon^ 
sternly  at  the  King,  who  returned 
his  glance  with  a  hau^ty  and  oon- 
teniptuous  frown. 

'  Thomas  Fairfax  T 

There  was  no  response.  A  stir 
pervaded  the  hall  as  men  turned 
and  staxed  and  whispered  their 
nei^bours  with  eager  anxious 
fac^ 

Again  the  derk  called  in  a  loud 
voice,  *  Thomas  Fairfax !' 

'  He  has  more  wit  than  to  be  here,' 
was  answered  in  distinct  confident 
tones ;  but  though  Bradshaw  bent 
his  brows  in  anger,  and  the  com- 
missioners made  hasty  inquiries, 
and  gave  peremptory  orders  to  their 
officii  to  secure  the  offiMider,  it 
was  not  easy,  in  the  increasing  con- 
fusioik  to  ascertain  whence  the  bold 
r^ly  had  come. 

It  originated,  however,  a  inurmur 
and  a  (usturbahce  which  it  took 
some  minutes  to  quelL  Signs  of 
disapprobation  were  swamped  by 
a  strong  inclination  to  applaud: 
and  it  was  evident  that  a  powerful 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  royal  pri- 
soner existed  even  in  the  very  court 
in  which  he  was  to  be  tried. 

The  imp^hment  was  then  read 
over^  accusing  the  monarch  of 
'  designs  to  erect  to  himself  an  iUi- 
mited  and  tyrannical  power,  to  over- 
throw the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people:  of  high  treason  in 
respect  of  tne  levying  war  against 
the   present  Parliament,  and  the 

Seopie  therein  represented  j*  as 
enoted  bv  his  appearance  at  York 
and  Beverley  with  a  guard ;  by  the 
setting  up  of  the  standard  at  Not- 
tingham:  by  the  battle  of  Edge- 
hill  ;  and.  so  on  in  order  enume- 
rating the  different  battles  at  which 
the  King  had  been  present.  The 
document  then  went  on  to  say,  that 
he  had  caused  the  death  of  thou- 
sands of  free-bom  people;  that 
sdrter  his  forces  had  been  defeated, 
and  himself  made  prisoner,  he  had 


stiired  up  insurrecti(m  in  the  coun- 
try, and  given  a  commission  to  the 
prince,  his  son,  to  raise  a  new  war 
against  the  Parliament ;  and  that, 
'  as  he  was  the  author  and  contriver 
of  these  unnatural,  crud^  and 
bloody  wars,  so  was  he  tnerein 
guilty  of  all  the  treasons,  murders, 
rapines,  burnings,  spoils,  desola- 
tion, dam^,  and  mischi^  to  the 
nation  which  had  been  committed 
in  the  said  wars,  or  been  occasioned 
thereby;  and  that  he  was  there- 
•  fore  impeached  for  the  said  trea- 
sons ana  crimes,  as  a  tyrant,  traitor, 
and  murderer,  and  a  public  im- 
placable enemy  to  the  Ckmimon- 
wealth,  on  behalf  of  the  good 
people  of  England.' 

The  King  had  sat  perfectly 
silent  and  composed  during  the 
reading  of  the  above  strangely- 
worded  impeachment,  save  that  at 
the  terms  ^tyrant  and  traitor'  as 
applied  to  himself,  he  had  smiled 
contemptuously  in  the  faces  of  the 
court.  He  raised  his  head,  how- 
ever, as  the  derk  paused  to  take 
breath  after  enunciating  the  last 
paragraph,  and  seemed  about  to 
make  some  objection  or  remark, 
but  was  arrested  in  the  act,  for 
the  same  female  voice  that  had 
already  interrupted  the  proceedings 
of  the  court,  now  rose  once  more, 
distinct  and  forcible  through  the 
hush  of  the  attentive  audience. 

*The  good  people  of  England!* 
it  exdaimed,  in  dear  mocking 
tones.  *  No  1  nor  one  hundredth, 
part  of  them !' 

Great  was  the  disturbance  that 
ensued ;  several  members  rose  hur- 
riedly from  their  seats,  and  a 
tumultuous  rush  in  the  body  of  the 
hall  added  to  the  general  confusion. 
Some  even  thought  a  rescue  was 
impending ;  and  a  few  of  the  more 
timorous  were  already  glancing 
about  for  a  speedy  egress.  Colonel 
Hacker,  who  commanded  the  guard 
of  musketeers,  and  to  whom  was 
confided  the  custody  of  the  King's 
person,  gave  orders  to  fire  into 
the  box  whence  these  soimds  of 
disapproval  had  arisen  :  and  the 
stem  soldiers  had  alr^iay  levelled 
their  muskets  to  obey  this  un- 
military  command.  Lady  Fairfax 
rose  undauntedly  and  faced  their 
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muzzles  with  a  bold  imperious 
brow.  Mary,  too,  rushed  to  the 
front  to  share  the  danger  of  her 
friend.  Grace,  trembhng  and  weep- 
ingy  shrank  behind  them,  half 
paralyzed  with  fear.  For  a  few 
moments  all  was  breathless  con- 
fusion ;  but  a  voice  that  even  in  her 
terror  the  frightened  girl  recognised 
only  too  plainly  .was  heard  to  ezdaim 
in  loud  reproving  tones,  'Shame! 
shame  I  Recover  vour  arms  1 
Cowards!  would  you  nre  upon  your 
countiywomen  ?  and  Qeorge  Ef- 
fingham, in  his  uniform  as  a  gene- 
ral of  the  Parliament,  struck  up  the 
barrels  of  the  muskets,  and  threat- 
ened to  put  Hacker  under  im- 
mediate arrest. 

An  usher  of  the  court,  however, 
came  roimd  to  the  box  occupied  by 
Lady  Fairfax,  and  endeavoured  to 
prevail  upon  h^  to  withdraw.  It 
was  only  under  a  promise  that  she 
would  remain  tranquil,  extorted 
from  her  by  the  entreaties  of  her 
oon^Kinions,  that  she  was  permitted 
to  remain.  With  denched  hands 
and  angry  Intow  she  sat  out  the  re- 
mainder of  the  proceedings. 

When  order  was  once  more  re- 
stored, Mr.  Oook;,  the  Attorney- 
General,  being  about  to  speak,  the 
King  laid  the  louR  amber-headed 
cane  which  he  usually  carried,  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  bade  him  '  nold ;' 
but  the  Lord  President  requiring 
him  to  proceed,  lus  Majesty  folded 
his  arms,  and  bending  his  brows 
fixedly  upon  him,  listened  atten- 
tively to  a  summary  of  the  diarges 
against  him,  which  was  now  re- 
peated. 

His  Mi^esty  then  required  to 
know  by  what  authority  he  was 
brought  hither. 

'I  have/  said  Charles,  'a Trust 
committed  to  me  by  Qod  by  old 
and  lawful  descent ;  I  will  not  be- 
tray it  to  answer  to  a  new  unlawful 
authority;  therefore,  resolve  me 
l^t,  and  you  shall  hear  more  of 
me.' 

*  Sir,'  replied  the  Plresident, '  you 
are  required  to  answer  these  charges 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, of  whom  you  are  the  elected 
king.' 

*  I  deny  that,'  interrupted  the  in- 
dignant monarch,     'ijigland  has 


been  no  elective  kingdom,  but  a 
hereditary  monarchy  for  near  a 
thousand  years.  I  dispute  your 
authority.  I  do  stand  more  for  the 
liberty  of  my  pe(^e  than  any  here 
that  come  to  be  my  pretended 
judges.' 

Bradshaw  in  an  insolent  tone 
bade  him  interrogate  the  court  with 
becoming  deference  and  humilit:^. 

His  pride  aroused,  his  royal  <ug- 
nity  insulted,  Charles  lost  his  as- 
sumed cahnness  and  that  presence 
of  mind  for  which  he  was  not 
always  too  conspicuous.  With  in- 
temperate Toice  and  {gesture,  he 
invdghed  against  the  injustice  of 
the  proceedmgs,  calHng  on  Divine 
Providence,  in  no  measured  lan- 
guage^ to  avenge  him  of  his  enemies, 
and  nght  him  in  the  face  of  the 
wholeworld.  Whilst  thus  declaim- 
i^,  the  amber-head  of  his  stt^  fell 
On,  and  this  little  incident,  ominous 
as  it  might  have, appeared  to  a 
superstitious  mind,  served  to  change 
the  current  of  his  ideas,  and  to 
moderate  the  violence  of  his  de- 
portment. 

Mary's  loyal  heart  swelled  with 
indijgnation  i^  sitting  unobserved 
behmd  Lady  Fairffliz,  she  could  not 
but  remark  how  no  obedient  cour- 
tiers pressed  to  pick  it  up — how 
the  Kmg,  with  a  gesture  of  patient 
surprise,  was  fain  to  stoop  for  it 
himself,  and  as  though  reminded 
by  the  very  act  of  the  friendless- 
neas  of  his  position,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  resignation,  rose  once  more 
with  the  caun  brow  and  the  air  of 
quiet  lon^prafiiering  that  had  be- 
come habitual  to  that  careworn 
face. 

^  But  Mary^  too,  with  all  her  Cava- 
lier enthusiasm  and  exaggerated 
sentiments  of  the  devotion  due  to 
her  Sovereign,  had  other  matters  to 
occupy  her  wandering  thoughts, 
other  causes  for  agitation  and  ex- 
citement, apart  from  the  great 
political  tragedy  of  which  she  was 
then  and  there  witnessing  the  first 
act.  Each  one  of  us  lives  an  inner 
as  well  as  an  outer  existence.  *  How 
curious  would  it  have  been  to  have 
analysed  the  thoughts  of  the  diffe- 
rent individuals  who  thronged  that 
spacious  halli  Met  there  for  a 
common  object,  and  that  an  object 
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of  vital  importance,  not  only  to  the 
destinies  of  their  country,  but  to 
the  personal  safety  of  the  lieges, 
how  many  minds  amonjB;st  them 
were  bent,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  im^es,  solely  on  the  affiiir  in 
hsmd!  How  many  even  of  the 
judges  but  had  a  large  share 
of  their  attention  preoccupied  by 
matters  solely  personal  and  inte- 
resting to  themselves — ^by  a  farm 
far  off  in  Lincolnshire,  a  wife  sick- 
ening at  Bath,  a  child  unhappily 
mamed  in  Scotland;  nay,  even 
by  such  trifling  annoyance  as  do- 
mestic difficulties  with  a  servant, 
or  the  lameness  of  a  favourite 
horse  i  How  many  but  had  some 
overpowerinjgf  interest  at  heart,  to 
whidi  the  justice  of  the  trial  and 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  royal 
prisoner  was  a  mere  ^ssamer,  and 
who  could  scarce  withdraw  their 
minds  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time 
from  the  one  engrossing  object,  to 
bend  them  on  the  paramount  duty 
they  had  sworn  to  fulfil!  What 
was  Charles's  condemnation  or  ac- 
quittal, to  the  idol  each  had  pri- 
vately raised  up  and  worshipped, 
as  men  worship  false  idols  alone — 
the  schemes  ot  selfish  aggrandize- 
ment, the  acquisition  ot  wealth, 
the  lascinating  temptations  of  in- 
trigue, or  the  thrilling  satisfaction 
of  revenge)  Even  Lady  Fairfax, 
wrathful  and  defiant  as  she  was, 
pitying  with  a  woman's  pity  the 
innocent  victim,  and  channg  with 
a  woman's  indignation  at  the  pal- 
pable injustice,  could  not  forbear  a 
glance  mto  tne  possible  future, 
when  that  royal  prisoner  should  be 
no  longer  the  hrst  personage  in 
IkigWd,  could  not  keep  back  a 
swell  of  pride  as  she  bethought  her 
of  one  who  had  no  slight  prospect 
of  ftiMmTtiing  the  reins  of  power, 
who  m^^kt  rise  from  a  Parliar 
mentarv  General  (as  his  comrade 
redly  aid)  to  be  a  Parliamentary 
Dictator :  and  how  for  such  an  one 
she  was  nerself  no  unworthy  mate. 
And  Mary,  too,  no  longer  bent 
her  whole  attention  on  that  velvet 
chair  and  its  hapless  occupant.  In 
glancing  wearily  round  the  hall, 
searching,  as  it  were,  for  a  friendly 
face  on  which  to  rest,  her  eye  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  countenance 


that  reminded  her — oh!  so  pain- 
fully—of  one  which  even  now  to 
think  of  brou^t  the  blood  to  her 
cheek,  and  left  it  paler  than  before. 
Ye&  tnough  lost  again  instantane- 
ously in  the  crowd,  there  was  a 
face  somewhere,  she  was  sure  of  it, 
that  resembled  his.  That  it  was 
himself,  of  course,  was  impossible. 
He  was  in  strict  hiding,  no  doubt, 
and  probably  had  taken  refuge  on 
the  Continent ;  at  all  events,  the  last 
plaee  in  the  world  to  which  even 
his  recklessness  would  bring  hm^ 
was  the  venr  stronghold  of  his 
enemies  in  Westminster  HalL  But 
weak,  childish,  humiliating  as  it 
was,  there  would  be  something 
*^tifyin^,  something  of  a  strange 
mdefinable  pleasure,  mixed  wiu 
pain,  in  looking  once  more  on 
lineaments  which  could  recall  those 
that  all  the  schooling  in  the  world 
had  not  taught  her  to  forget ;  so  her 
eyes  wandered  over  the  Hall,  and 
refused  to  rest  until  they  had  found 
that  which  they  desired.  A  mo- 
mentary stir  amongst  the  group 
immediately  surrounding  the  Sove- 
reign exposed  the  object  of  her 
search  once  more.  It  was  but  one 
of  the  musketeers  who  formed  the 
escort,  after  alL  that  had  so  re- 
minded her  for  an  instant  of  one 
now  lost  to  Iter  for  ever,  and  on  re- 
garding him  attentively,  though 
there  was  something  in  the  air  and 
figure  that  resembled  Humphrey 
Bosville,  the  colour  and  complexion 
were  so  totallv  different  from  those 
of  the  proscribed  Cavalier,  that  the 
resemblance  became  every  moment 
more  indistinct,  and  Mary  smiled 
to  herself,  a  faint,  heart-sick  smile, 
as  she  thought  how  harmless  in  its 
utter  hopelessness  was  folly  such 
as  hers. 

But  it  beguiled  her  mind  from 
the  afilicting  present,  it  led  her 
fancy  wandering  away  through  the 
enamelled  meadows  and  by  the 
golden  streams  of  that  fairy  land 
m  which  it  is  so  dangerous  to  linger, 
and  it  was  with  a  start  of  retuminp[ 
consciousness  and  the  confusea 
sensations  of  one  awaking  from  a 
deep  slumber,  that  she  was  aware 
of  the  generad  stir  created  by  the 
departure  of  the  prisoner  from  the 
Hall 
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The  proceedings  had  terminated 
for  the  day.  Charles,  after  vainly 
protesting  against  the  authority 
of  his  judges,  had  relapsed  into 
the  qmet  d^^  bearing  of 
one  who,  while  he  f  eek  the  in- 
justice to  which  he  ur  sub- 
jectedy  resolves  bravely  and  .  pa- 
tiently to  sustain  his  fate.  As 
he  was  conducted  down  the  halL 
load  expressions  of  loyalty  greeted 
him  from  many  an  unknown 
and  unsuspected  partisan  even 
amongst  those  therein  assembled, 
although  ^  a  strong  nu^ority  oi 
his  enemies  strove  to  drown  these 


ebullitions  by  violent  cries  for 
'justice.' 

When  the  King  passed  the  sword 
of  state,  placed  conspicuously  in 
the  sight  of  the  whole  assemblage, 
he  manned  himself  with  an  air  oi 
dimity,  and  facing  the  court, 
pomted  to  the  emblem  of  death, 
while  he  exclaimed  in  a  loud,  firm 
tone, '  I  do  not  fear  thai  P 

It  was  no  empty  boast.  How 
little  Charles  ^uart  feared  the  ex- 
treme moment  from  which  poor 
human  nature  instinctively  recoils, 
he  proved  nobly  and  resignedly  on 
the  scaffold. 


CONVERSATIONS  WITH  PRINCE  METTERNICH. 


r^  was  in  the  early  part  of  the 
winter  of  1834  that  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Prince  Mettemich 
at  Vienna.  He  had  heard  of  the 
interest  that  I  took  in  Dr.  Gall's 
system ;  and  soon  after  my  arrival 
in  the  Austrian  capital,  a  lady,  a 
mutual  friend,  and  a  relation  of  his 
wife,  communicated  to  me  the 
I^pnoe's  wish  to  see  me  at  his 
palace.  I  was  told  to  go  there  any 
evening  about  ten,  and  I  lost  no 
time  in  profiting  by  the  opportunity. 
I  was  ushered  into  the  saloon  of  the 
Princess,  the  beautiful  Melanie, 
bom  Countess  Zichv  Ferraris, whom 
I  found  surrounded  by  a  small  and 
somewhat  noisy  circle  of  relations 
and  frien<k.  It  was  however  near 
eleven  beiore  the  Prince  entered. 
He  inmiediately  came  up  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  me. 
without  formality.  We  conversed 
in  Qerman.  I  was  subsequently 
told  that  the  Prince  generally  spoke 
French  in  his  wif  e^  saloon,  espe- 
cially with  strangers,  but  that  he 
made  an  exception  in  my  case, 
having  heard  of  my  nroficiency  in 
the  former,  and  inability  to  speak 
the  latter  language  with  fluency. 

My  eyes  at  that  time  were  accus- 
tomed to  scan  the  heads  of  all  those 
with  whom  I  came  in  contact ;  and 
it  required  but  a  glance  to  show  me 
that  the  Prince's  head  was  very 
large,  indeed  far  above  the  average 
«ze,  and  that  both  the  forehead 
and  coronal  region  were  remarkably 
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Erominent  What  stmck  me  most, 
owever,  was  the  extraordinary 
width  between  the  eyebrows,  the 
inner  points  of  which  were  greatly 
depressed,  showing,  accormng  to 
Qall,  an  extreme  development  of  a 
mental  faculty  called  by  him  in 
Qerman  '  Samsmn^  and  m  French 
^Sens  de  choses^  ^  educabUitS,^  &c. 
In  his  great  work,  Sur  lea  Fonctions 
du  Gerveau,  Qall  states  that  he  had 
perceived  tnis  part  of  the  forehead 
to  be  prominent  in  all  those  who 
were  remarkable  for  powers  of  ob- 
servation and  the  memory  of  facts. 
When  very  large,  he  found  it  to  be 
a  sure  sign  that  the  individual  pre- 
ferred facts  to  abstract  speculations. 
Neither  before  nor  since  have  I 
met  with  so  remarkable  a  promi- 
nence in  this  part  of  the  forehead 
as  in  Prince  Mettemich.  The  cere- 
bellum, too,  was  verv  large;  and 
the  Prince's  history  does  not  seem 
to  have  belied  Qall's  teachings  in 
respect  to  the  principal  function  of 
this  portion  of  the  brain. 

Alter  a  few  questions  about 
myself,  and  whether  I  had  known 
either  Qall  or  Spurzheim,  to  which 
I  replied  in  the  negative,  the  Prince 
directly  began  speaking  of  the 
former. 

'  I  was  one  of  the  first^'  he  said, 
Ho  appreciate  Qall's  discoveries, 
and  to  encourage  him  to  pursue  his 
investigations.  I  lived  much  with 
him,  attended  his  lectures,  and 
watched   his    progress.      Having 
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myself,'  he  added,  'Btudkd  eveiy 
branch  of  science  necessary^  to 
qualify  me  to  bec»Bie  a  medical 
man,  I  was  the  better  able  to 
imderstand  Gall  and  the  value  of 
Ms  doctrmes'  {Ldar^  The  Prince 
dwett  upon  tfalB  and  on  his  love  of 
.natural  sciences  with  evident  satis- 
faction,  and  he  more  than  onoe  re- 
peated to  me  that  he  bad  been  cue 
of  the  first  and  most  eonsifltent  of 
Qall's  foUoweis.  'OaJl^'  he  went 
on  to  say, '  was  aman  of  facts.  He 
had  great  powers  of  observation, 
and  nothing  escaped  him  cakulated 
to  throw  li^ht  on  his  favourite  pur- 
suit— ^the  discovery  of  the  functions 
of  the  brain.  He  was  a  great  hater 
of  theories^  and  he  would  never 
converse  with  ideologists.  He  was 
correct  in  his  views,  and  his  know- 
ledge was  pit^ound,  but  he  was 
confused  in  uis  manner  of  expttaa- 
ing  himself,  and  his  styb  of  lan- 
guage was  not  cood.  There  was 
often  a  want  of  cieamess  in  his  way 
of  placmg  a  subj^  before  his 
h^airers ;  and  I  have  frequently  cor- 
rected him,  and  told  lum  to  alter 
his  phrases,  and  say  so  and  sa' 

'Gall  took  great  interest,*  the 
Prince  told  me,  '  in  every  dq)art- 
ment  of  nature,  and  he  occupied 
himself  much  with  ihe  physiology 
of  phuits.  In  his  garden  he  had  a 
hospital  for  sick  plajits,  and  when- 
ever lie  observed  any  in  the  apart- 
ments of  his  patients  in  an  un- 
healthy state,  ne  asked  to  have 
than  sent  to  him  to  be  cured.  I 
accompanied  him  often  to  the  bird 
and  horse  markets  in  Vienna ;  and, 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
sellers,  he  invariaUy  pointed  out 
the  best  singers  amongst  the  birds, 
and  the  dispositions  oi  the  horses.' 

The  Prince  now  asked  me  whether 
medical  men  in  England  were 
favourable  to  phrenology :  whether 
the  Fhrefwloavcal  JoturncUwaa  more 
devoted  to  oDservations  or  to  q)ecu- 
lations  and  theories.  He  was  himh 
self ,  he  assured  me,  perfectly  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  Galls 
'  Lehre,*  taken  as  a  whole,  though 
some  details  were  less  satisiactomy 
established  than  others. 

'I  have  never,' he  added,  'sinee 
I  became  aequainted  with  Gall's 
discoveries,  eaoployed  any  one  con- 


fidentially or  about  my  person 
without  reference  to  ti^e  shape  of 
hisheadl'  That  phrenology  should 
still  be  so  little  known  and  appre- 
ciated, the  Prince  considered  to  be 
owing  to  the  general  ignocance  of 
physiology  amongst  the  upper  and 
80-<2alled  edocBbed  classes. 

Apropos  to  the  above  relation  by 
a  great  atatflsman  and  dipkNuatist 
of  the  interest  which  he  took  in 
Dn  Gall  and  his  system,  I  may 
here  mentaon  that  Gall  was  also 
highly  valued  by  Count  Pozao  di 
Borgo,  the  cdebrated  Itussian  di- 
plomaoBt  During  his  residence  as 
ambassador  at  Paris,  he  not  only 
employed  Gall  as  his  physician,  but 
he  derived  so  much  pleasure  from 
him  converse  on  his  favou- 
rite subject,  that  a  place  was  always 
reserved  for  him  at  his  table. 

It  was  (fute  a  surprise  to  me  to 
find  in  Pnnce  Mettemi^h  such  aa 
earnest  disciple  of  GalL  He  re- 
newed the  oonversation  about  him. 
and  tcAd  me  several  anecdotes  of 
his  want  of  tact  'Gall  had,'  he 
said,  *a  peooliar  facnl^  for  hnng- 
ing  the  endg^  on  hunself .  He 
made  many  enemies  in  Vienna;^ 
especially  amongst  the  priests,  and 
without  any  necessity.  It  was 
owing  to  his  rough  manners  and 
uncosnpromising  way  of  speaking 
his  mind.  He  totaUy  disii^gardea 
the  necessity  of  tact  in  ijutereourae 
with  the  worid.  But  he  was  the 
most  careful  and  patient  investiga. 
tOT  I  have  known.  He  was  a  gi^at 
thinker  too ;  indeed,  a  nuly  philo- 
sophical mind.'  The  Prince  related 
to  me  the  following  anecdote  as 
exemplifying  Gall's  want  of  tact. 
'  Whoiever  I  have  been  to  Paris,'  he 
said,  *"  on  diplomatic  affidrs,  I  have 
lived  with  him  as  much  as  possible. 
Gall  invited  me  one  evenmg  to  his 
house  to  be  present  at  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  head  of  a  fi;iri'  (the 
name  I  could  not  remember)  '  who 
had  been  executed  that  morning 
for  murder.  I  found  the  head 
already  placed  upon  his' table,  and 
a  large  party  of  savcms  assem- 
bled. Amongst  them  was  the  chief 
physician  to  the  Emperor  Ni^leon. 
Nevertheless,  before  Gall  proceeded 
to  explain  to  us  the  pecuDariLties  of 
the  head  and  bndn,  in  the  moat 
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marked  maimer  he  called  our  at- 
tentioa  to  the  striking  resemblance 
lie  found  in  the  featoies  of  the 
mi  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
Of  ooaree  we  were  all  silent ;  but 
QaU  would  expatiate  on  this  sub- 
ittct,  although  1  trod  upon  his  feet, 
and  did  all  in  my  power  to  stop 
lum  and  bring  him  to  matters  oon- 
aected  with  his  sdenca' 

The  Prince  did  not  rank  Snurah 
ham  80  high  as  Qall,  thougn  he 
granted  that  he  had  done  some- 
thiii^  for  the  nomenclature  and 
dassification  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties. I  mentioned  that  the  arctic 
Yoyager,  Captain  Boss,  himself  a 
phrenologist,  had  used  numoals  to 
aistinguish  the  degrees  of  devdop- 
ment  of  the  cerebral  organs.  The 
Prince  said  that  he  was  one  who 
attached  no  further  Tslue  to  words 
than  as  theyswved  to  name  and 
explain  things:  and  as  regarded  the 
distinguishing  of  one  faculty  from 
another,  or  the  decrees  of  develop- 
ment of  any  of  tnem,  it  appeared 
to  him  the  same  whether  numerals 
cr  terms  as  {Nredse  as  possible  were 
used.  \Bttt,'  he  added,  4t  wiU 
always  be  most  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possibk,  to  designate  a  fundamen- 
tal facuJty  of  the  mind  by  <me 
word.  Through  life  I  have  always 
paid  attention  to  things  themselves, 
and  have  never  allowed  myself  to 
be  misled  by  w(»ds.' 

He  said  he  had  foretold  OuptaJn 
Boss's  fiuhire.  Others  joining  in 
the  conversation,  it  turned  on  the 
periodiciil  overflowing  of  the  Nile. 
The  Prince  was  of  opinion  that  no 
satis&ctory  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon  had  as  yet  been 
given.  He  spoke  of  the  great 
fertility  it  produced,  and  said 
tiiat  he  had  sent  for  several  barrels 
Off  the  Nile  water  to  put  it  to  the 
test.  He  had  applied  it  to  soU  in 
which  wheat  had  been  sown,  and 
ike  resnk  had  be^  a  surprising 
cn^.  He  produced  several  ears  of 
eoro  as  spedbnens.  They  were 
neatlT  folaed  up  in  paper  and 
Boted.  He  had  oth^  specimens 
of  com  grown  in  the  same  soil, 
niiich  had  not  received  Nile  water. 
These  latter  were  far  inferior  in 
^[uantity  and  quality.  The  Prince 
mformed  us,  too,  that   he  had 


planted  com  taken  from  £!gyptian 
mummies^  which  had  been  brought 
over  to  Vioma,  and  opened  theroi 
The  seeds  had  germinated  and  pro- 
duced a  crop.  I  did  not  suffidentlv 
attend  to  be  aUe  to  recal  to  mind  au 
that  was  said  about  tins  mumnnr 
oom  J  but  the  memorandum,  sucn 
as  it  IS,  may  have  some  iaterest,  as 
the  Question  has  latdy  been  mooted 
in  England  whether  genuine  mum- 
my oom  will  grow  or  not.  There 
oould  be  no  doubt  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  that  which  the  Prince  had 
planted. 

He  again  drew  me  aside,  and 
returned  to  the  subject  of  pnreno- 
1(^.  ^The  outcry  against  Gall's 
discoveries,'  he  said,-  as  leading  to 
Materialism,  was  founded  oiMgno- 
rance.  I  saw  the  subject  ii^*  a 
totally  different  light,  and  had- 1 
not  done  so,  I  should  have  been 
one  of  Gall's  opponents.  Never- 
theless' he  added,  ^Gall  himself 
was  a  MateriaUst.  and  tids  was  the 
only  point  on  wnich  we  could  not 
agree.' 

The  Prince  said  that  he  found 
also  in  the  phrenological  principles 
&  confirmation  of  the  existence  of 
God.  He  had  told  Gall  that  he 
d[u)uld  oppose  him  if  his  doctrines 
of  the  functions  of  the  bndn  shotdd 
lead  to  materialism  and  atheism, 
but  that  he  had  socm  found  out 
the  contrary.  I  mentioned  the 
opmions  expressed  in  the  Fhreno- 
logietd  Journal,  that  the  religious 
sentiments  were  the  result  of  in- 
born fundamental  faculties  of  the 
brain.  ^  '  Yes,'  said  the  Prince,  sud- 
denly interrupting  me,  *  they  could 
not  be  there  without  a  purpose.  It 
is  impossible  to  suppose  the  Al- 
migh^  meant  to  deceive  his  crea- 
tures.' 

The  Prince  asked  me  how  I 
intended  to  employ  my  time  in 
Yimma  :  what  studies  I  pursued, 
dec.  I  informed  him  that  1 
wished  to  see  the  public  institu- 
tiMis,  the  hospitals,  jails,  lunatic 
asylums,  <fea  ^Ah,'  he  repKed, 
'the  latter  are  our  weak  side' 
(Sdk»ach4f  SeiU).  I  told  him  of  the 
dreadful  sights  whidi  had  met  my 
eyes  in  the  madhouse  at  Linz, 
where  I  had  seen  many  poor 
crea^nres  behind  iron  bars»  like 
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wild  beasts,  and  chained  to  the 
walls  to  boot,  naked,  and  covered 
with  filth.  Some  had  been  in  this 
state  for  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
till  nearly  all  si^s  of  humanity 
had  become  obhterated.  *I  am 
afraid,'  said  the  Prince,  *  things 
are  not  much  better  in  Vienna.* 
Upon  this,  I  ventured  to  express 
my  surprise  that  his  Highness  did 
not  cause  improvements  in  the 
treatment  of  lunatics  to  be  intro- 
duced. He  smiled  as  he  replied, 
that  his  department  was  Foreign 
Affairs;  'but,'  he  added,  *  things 
will  be  greatly  improved  before 
long.'  The  private  asylums  in 
Vienna,  he  tola  me,  were  good.  All 
public*  lunatic  asylums,  he  was  of 
opinion,  ought  to  oe  removed  from 
l&rge  towns.  Each  district  should 
have  its  own,  as  it  was  not  good  to 
congregate  large  numbers  of  the 
insane  together. 

I  mav  here  mention  that  I  sub- 
sequently saw  the  public  lunatic 
asvlum  in  Vienna,  at  that  time 
called  *Der  Narrenthurm'  (the 
Fool's  Tower).  It  consisted  princi- 
ixdly  of  a  hiige  circular  buUding  of 
several  stories,  and  in  this,  as  in 
the  lunatic  prison  at  linz  (for  I 
can  call  it  by  no  other  name),  the 
most  disgustmg,  cruel  scenes  met 
my  eyes.  Here,  again,  poor 
creatures  were  to  be  seen  beidnd 
thick  iron  bars,  and  chained  to  the 
walls.  A  scraper  served  to  push 
in  the  food  and  bring  out  a  portion 
of  the  filth.  The  treatment  of 
these  poor  sufferers,  considered  to 
be  ravmg  maniacs,  was  too  sicken- 
ing to  oe  dwelt  upon.  In  the 
female  wards  cases  of  erotic  mania 
were  frequent.  I  was  told,  too, 
that  excessive  gambling  in  the 
'Lotto'  had  brought  many  into 
the  '  Narrenthurm.'  This  liotto,  I 
may  mention  here,  is  a  vile  kind  of 
lottery,  which  makes  gambling  easy 
and  alluring  to  the  poorest  classes, 
and  brings  m  considerable  revenues 
to  the  ^te.  In  all  the  provin- 
cial capitals  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
as  well  as  in  Vienna,  drawmgs 
periodically  take  place.  Out  of 
ninety  numbers,  five  are  drawn  : 
speculators  can  stake  even  as  small 
an  amoimt  as  the  value  of  a  penny 
on  such  numbers  as  they  fancy  will 


be  the  lucky  ones,  receiving  in  pro- 
portion as  they  stake  on  one  num- 
ber^  or  on  two.  or  on  three,  and  in 
their  order  ol  succession  or  not. 
llie  gain  being  great  to  those  who 
hit  upon  three  numbers  in  their 
order  of  succession,  the  amount 
that  may  be  staked  on  this  chance 
is  limited,  to  prevent  the  State  ex- 
chequer running  too  great  a  risk  of 
having  to  disgorge.  There  are 
ofiices  for  staking  on  the  numbers 
in  every  little  town.  In  several  I 
have  had  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing the  poorest  classes  carry  articles 
of  clothing,  ^a,  to  the  pawnbroker's 
on  the  evenings  before  a  drawing, 
and  then  go  with  the  money  to  the 
lotto  office.  The  rage  for  gambling 
and  the  consequent  misery  result- 
ing from  this  lotto  system  of  the 
'  paternal  government '  of  Austria 
m^  be  easily  imagined. 

I  was  refused  admission  into  the 
only  private  asylum  I  could  hear 
of  at  Vienna.  But  I  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  proprietor,  and 
to  judge  by  what  I  saw  of  him,  and 
what  was  commimicated  to  me  by 
an  enlightened  physician,  ^thougn 
the  money  of  wealthy  relatives 
might  gild  the  chains  of  the  suf- 
ferers, yet  coercion  formed  the 
main  feature  of  the  treatment. 

But  to  return  to  my  conversation 
with  Prince  Mettemich.  He  re- 
lated to  me  several  anecdotes  of 
singular  cases  of  insanity  which  he 
had  met  with  when  visiting  lunatic 
asylums  in  company  with  QaU. 
They  once  saw  two  lovers  in  the 
same  institution,  who  had  become 
deranged  in  consequence  of  a  sud- 
den and  cruel  separation.  They  no 
longer  knew  one  another  as  objects 
of  mutual  affection,  although  they 
were  constantly  raving  to  be  unitea. 
When  brought  together  they  ac- 
knowledged being  acquainted,  but 
each  saddf  the  other  was  not  the  be- 
loved one.  Both  were  insane  on 
this  point.  Poor  creatures  1  how 
different  to  the  cherished  image 
of  former  days  each  may  have  be- 
come in  the  other's  eyes.  The 
Prince  mentioned,  too,  the  case  of 
a  distinguished  mathematician, 
whose  derangement  consisted  in 
his  mistaking  the  number  5  for 
an  o  in  all  nis  calculations.    In 
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Bpeaking  of  periodical  insanity  and 
suicide,  the  Prince  told  me  that 
Gkdl  considered  all  suicides  to  be 
insane.    He  related  the  case  of  a 
tailor  who  had  jumped  into  the 
Danube,  and   when   rescued  had 
told  how  an  angel  had  appeared  to 
him,  and  enticed  him  to  spring  off 
the  bridge.    He  had  heard  of  seve- 
ral instances  of  a  similar  ezplana* 
tion  of  their  conduct  having  been 
given  by  suicides  before  their  death. 
One  was  that  of  a  woman  who  had 
climbed  upon  the  roof  of  a  house, 
and  then  lumped  off.    She  became 
collected  before  she  died,  and  re- 
lated how  an  angel  had  suddenly 
appeared  to  her  and  had  enticed 
her  upon  the  roof.    When  there, 
he   hovered   before   her,   and   so 
allured  her  that  in  attempting  to 
reach  him,  she  fell  to  the  ground. 
Cases  of   monomania  the   Prince 
considered  as  strong  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  Qall's  system ;  and  in 
all  cases  of  insanity  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  brain  was  either 
primarily  or  indirectly  affected  by 
Dodily  disease.    He  told  me  that 
it  had  been  proved  in  Paris  that 
gambling  and   politics   were   the 
prindpal  causes  of   suicide.     He 
added,  that  many  minds  became 
unhinged  in   consequence  of  fre- 
quently attending  tne  debates — a 
characteristic  idea  of  his  Highness. 
He  spoke  much  of  the  German 
philosophic  systems,  which  he  did 
not  like.    With  his  matter-of-fact 
understanding  (Flattgeist)  he  could 
not,  he   said,  admire   such   pure 
speculations  and  theories   as  the 
Oennan  philosophers  indulged  in. 
Thev  were  extraordinary  creations 
of  the  imagination,  glittering  cas- 
tles  built   upon   sand.     The   re^ 
flective    faculties  ^  were    wrongly 
directed,  and  the  inductive  philo- 
sophy too  much  neglected,  in  Ger- 
many.   When  the  Qerman  philo- 
sophy was  examined  by  the  light 
of  physical  science,  it  was  found  to 
consist  principally  of  fine  words, 
the  sense  of  which  no  two  minds 
would  interpret  exactly  in  the  same 
way.    He  blamed,  too,   the    syn- 
thetical system  of   mental  philo- 
sophy, as  cmposed  to  the  analytical. 
Neitner  did  he  approve  of  man^s 
energies  bemg  wasted  in  attempts 


to  penetrate  the  ultimate  causes  of 
things,  since  all  that  man  can  do, 
he  said,  is  to  observe  and  note  phe- 
nomena. It  was  absurd  to  puzzle 
ourselves  about  the  why  and  be- 
cause (*  das  Wie  und  Warum*).  I 
mentioned  to  him  the  difficulty  I 
had  experienced  in  arguing  with 
professed  disciples  of  the  dialectical 
school  He  said  it  was  perfectly 
useless  to  dispute  with  such,  and 
that  the  only  way  was  to  silence 
them  at  once  by  some  clinching 
method  *  Lalande,  the  astronomer,' 
he  said,  'exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost,  when  I  associated  with  him 
at  Paris,  to  convert  me  to  atheism. 
I  told  nim,  firstly,  that  his  prin- 
ciples were  repugnant  to  my  feel- 
ings ;  and  secondly,  that  he  eiinuied 
me  extremely.  It  did  not  silence 
him,  so  at  last  I  said,  "  You  do  not 
believe  in  God."  He  affirmed  it. 
"WeU,"  I  repUed,  "I  do  beUeve  in 
God,  so  we  are  both  believers.  The 
only  difference  is  that  I  beUeve  j/eff, 
and  you  believe  no;  ao  let  us  con- 
tinue good  friends,  and  drop  this 
subject,  for  no  one  can  prove  what 
he  odievea,*^^  The  Prince  told  me 
this  anecdote  both  in  German  and 
French,  with  an  air  of  much  self- 
satisfaction.  He  expressed  to  me 
the  pleasure  which  he  had  lately 
derived  from  reading  a  French 
translation  of  an  article  from  the 
London  PhUosophicaZ  Jounudj  ^On 
the  Progress  of  Philosophy  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century.' 

^roughout  our  conversation  the 
Prince's  manner  was  simple,  calm, 
and  earnest.  He  spoke  slowly, 
and  now  and  then  with  a  slight 
hesitation.  I  found  his  features 
^Q  and  expressive,  but  there  was 
a  peculiar  dead  look  about  the 
eyes.  He  seemed  to  take  the 
deepest  interest  in  every  subject 
that  was  broached,  and  never  to 
speak  for  the  sake  of  carrying  on 
the  conversation.  Neither  on  this, 
nor  on  subsequent  occasions,  did  I 
ever  hear  a  merely  formal  phrase  fall 
from  his  lips.  Though  his  man- 
ners in  every  respect  were  the  very 
opposite  of  impulsive,  yet  he  more 
than  once  tapped  me  on  the  knee 
or  the  arm  (according  as  we  were 
seated,  or  walking  up  and  down) 
when  ne  wished  particularly  to  en- 
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sore  my  attention  to  something  he 
was  saying,  or  when  he  was  pleased 
with  anytmng  I  liad  said. 

It  was  nearly  two  o'dock  in  the 
morning  when  I  took  my  leave  of 
the  Ftinee.  He  shook  hands  with 
me  cordially^  and  asked  me  to 
repeat  my  visit  as  often  as  jxissible, 
promising  me  introductions  to  the 
directors  oi  the  nrindpal  insti- 
tations  of  Vienna,  my  fint  impres- 
sion of  Prince  Mettenuch — ^wnich, 
tired  as  I  wa&  I  noted  down  before 
going  to  bed  (as  likewise  the  above 
memoranda  of  our  ccmversation) — 
was  very  different  from  what  I  had 
expected.  Tha%  was  in  him  a  total 
absence  of  that  air  of  astuteness 
which  I  had  fancied  must  belong 
to  so  great  a  diplomatist.  His 
head  and  body  were  erect,  and 
there  was  a  self-possessed  and 
somewhat  proud  bearing  about  him 
which  is  best  expressed  by  the 
German*  term  ^  imponirend,*  He 
seemed  to  me  a  man  of  strong  con- 
sistent character,  self-satisfied,  and 
with  decided  pnnciples  and  roles 
of  conduct:  yet  his  manners  and 
conversation  were  extremely  simple 
and  frank,  so  ^at  I  fdt  mjrself  at 
ease,  and  much  pleased  with  his 
calm,  methodical  way  of  carrying 
on  a  conversation. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  again 
drove  to  Prince  Mettemich^s  palace. 
The  Princess  had  told  me  that  her 
saloon  would  be  open  to  me  every 
night  after  ten,  ana  that  her  huft- 
baad  always  came  in  from^is 
bureau  between  that  hour  and 
eleven.  I  confess  I  should  have 
preferred  earlier  hours ;  but  for 
very  many  years  it  had  been  the 
Prince's  habit  to  devote  this  part 
of  the  night  to  social  intercourse, 
and,  as  he  informed  me  himself,  he 
never  retired  to  rest  before  two  in 
the  morning.  ^  Habit  is  man's 
nurse,'  says  Schiller  j  nevertheless 
it  must  require  an  onginallv  strong 
constitution  to  permit  this  habit  of 
late  hours  to  obtain,  especiallv 
where,  as  in  Prince  Mettemichs 
case,  so  many  of  the  day  hours  were 
devoted  to  important  State  afOsiirs. 
So  methodical  was  he,  however,  in 
everything,  that  he  told  me  on  this 
second  visit,  that  in  his  bureau  he 
had  two  desks  on  opposite  sides  of 


the  room.  At  the  one  he  wrote  all 
his  despatches  and  of&cial  letters, 
or  conversed  with  those  who  came 
to  him  on  public  business;  the 
other  was  for  his  private  affiairs. 
Nothing  could  induce  him,  he  said, 
to  open  at  his  private  desk  an 
offidal  letter,  however  unimportant; 
if  handed  to  him  whilst  sitting 
there^  he  would  take  it  across  to 
read  it  at  the  desk  for  the  affiurs  of 
State.  He  acted  in  the  same 
manner  with  private  letters  whoi 
brooght  to  him  at  his  official  desk. 
He  dwelt  much  on  the  association 
of  ideas  -and  their  connexion  with 
the  outward  objects  to  whkh  we 
become  accustomed ;  likewise  on 
the  beneficial  influence  on  the  mind 
from  strict  attention  to  physical 
order.  The  Prince  spoke,  too,  with 
contempt  of  a  class  of  clever  men 
whose  minds  are  generally  in  a  state 
of  confusion,  their  knowledge  as 
ill-arranged  as  their  possessions. 

In  the  interim  between  my  first 
and  second  visits,  I  had  sent  the 
Prince  a  Beiiin  Medical  Journal  to 
read,  containing  a  review  by  Dr. 
Ideler  of  George  Combe's  System  at 
Phrenaioayy  a  translation  of  whica 
had  in  the  course  of  that  year  ap- 
peared in  Germany.  The  Prmce  told 
me  that  he  had  read  the  review  witk 
much  interest,  and  had  lent  it  to  his 
physician.  Although  Dr.  Ideler  in 
this  article  expressed  his  entire 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  general 
principles  of  phrenology,  contrasting 
them  favourably  with  the  German 
speculative  system  of  psychology, 
yet  he  dissented  from  many  of 
Combe's  views.  For  instance,  he 
disputed  on  theoretical  grounds  the 
phrenological  organs  and  separate 
faculties  of  Hope^Conscientiousness, 
and  Concentrativeness,  explaining 
these  phases  of  mental  life  as  the 
result  of  the  combined  actions  of 
other  faculties,  the  physiological 
constitution,  <&&  The  Prince  said 
that  he  agreed  with  the  reviewer 
every  time  that  he  corrected  Combe. 
Subsequently  he  mentioned  that 
he  wished  to  have  it  fully  estar- 
blished  to  what  extent  the  faculties 
of  animals  were  capable  of  deve- 
lopment. On  the  one  hand,  he  said, 
he  did  not  think  their  treatment 
by  man  such  as  to  elicit  idl  their 
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powen ;  but  on  the  other^  ke  ooold 
not  agree  with  those  i^oaophers 
who  auaaert  that  animals  have  souls. 
Their  izistiDctB  and  propensities  he 
foood  to  be  something  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  moral  and  inteir 
leetual  faculties  of  man.  Iventored 
to  diasemt  from  this  view  in  its 
general  and  absolute  bearing,  stating 
that  sevoal  of  the  intdlectoal  dif- 
£ereiices  between  man  and  the 
sapoior  awimalw  were  more  qoanr 
titative  than  opialitatiTe.  I  called 
Ida  attention  to  many  of  the  actions 
of  monkeys  and  dogs  which  could 
not  be  ezpiained  by  so-called  'blind 
inatinct.'  The  Prince  acknowledged 
that  dogs  would  choose  between 
motives,  as  when  they  will  check 
tlieir  LQclinafcion  to  stod  food  from 
the  reooUectian  of  punishment;  but 
nevertheless  I  found  it  to  be  entirely 
repugnant  to  his  reiigioas  f  eetin^s 
to  suppose  it  possible  that  animals 
couki  have  souls.  He  did  not  hold 
with  the  celebrated  German  physio- 
logifit,  Burdach,  who  has  said  that 
Biaa  m  his  pride  never  did  a  more 
footiah  thing  than  when  he  built 
up  a  waM  between  himself  and  the 
zest  of  the  auimal  creation.  The 
Piince  stated,  however,  that  al- 
Hiough  he  firmly  believed  the  soul 
of  man  to  be  an  immaterial  essence 
or  principle,  yet  he  could  not  deny 
Hiat  all  mental  manifestations  were 
dq^endent  on  material  conditions. 
fie  saw  too,  he  said,  the  practical 
-value  of  this  view,  since  we  can 
become  acquainted  with  the  laws 
of  matter,  the  conditions  of  health 
isod.  development,  kc.  Those,  he 
added,  who  were  of  a  different 
opinion  brought  themselves  into  a 
difficulty,  as  they  could  not  ac- 
count for  insanity.  The  light  which 
Ehitmology  threw  on  this  disease, 
e  said,  was  one  of  the  first  things 
which  struck  him  in  the  days  of 
hie  intercourse  with  GralL  and  had 
helped  to  convince  him  oi  the  truth 
of  nia  doctrines.  He  blamed  the 
use  of  such  terms  as  '  disease  of  the 
mind,^  'of  the  soul,'  4a  {Geistes- 
hxmJchek,  SeeUnhymkheii) ;  also  the 
German  way  of  speakmg  of  a 
low  character,  as  a  vulgar  soul  (eine 
l^meine  Seele),  &c  The  Fnnce, 
in  comparing  the  inborn  faculties 
with  our  concrete  desires,  said  the 


former  were  as  the  soil  (Bwien),  the 
latter  the  seeds  (Sacctkom)  which 
sprang  up  in  it 

He  told  me  that  he  had  written 
a  treatise  on  sleep,  and  ezpiained 
dreajning  on  phrcnologicat  ^rin- 
dples.  This  treatise  he  had  given 
to  Gall,  who  was  delijBfhted  with  it, 
and  had  printed  it  in  his  works. 
He  had  found,  he  said,  that  those 
faculties  which  had  been  well 
worked  by  day  slept  the  soundest 
by  night,  whibt  those  which  had 
been  excited  cmly  were  most  dis- 
posed to  activity  and  dreaming. 
The  difEerenee  in  the  effects  of 
fatigue  and  of  excitement  of  the 
facmties,  he  said,  he  had  found  by 
experience  to  be  most  striking. 
The  muscles  generally,  he  thought, 
came  into  a  state  of  repose  or  a!^ 
before  the  organs  of  the  mind  He 
accounted  thus  for  that  conscious- 
ness which  we  often  have  before 
we  fall  tudeep  that  we  are  lying  in 
an  uncomfortable  position,  yet  with- 
out any  disposition  to  change  it, 
because  the  Bmbs  are  quite  at  rest. 
Sometimes,  he  add^,  certain  organs 
of  the  mind  are  asleep  whilst  the 
limbs  are  active,  as  in  cases  of  som- 
nambulism. 

Our  conversation  on  the  fore* 
going  topics  coming  to  an  end,  the 
Prince  joined  Prince  Schonburg, 
an  Austrian  diplomatist,  and  other 
noblemen  who  had  entered  his 
wife's  saloon. 

The  execution  of  criminaLs  be- 
came the  subject  of  conversation. 
The  Prince  dSended  this  extreme 
rigour  of  the  law  in  cases  of  murder, 
saying  that  it  shoidd  not  be  viewed 
in  the  light  of  punishment,  but  of 
prevention  only.  Therefore  he 
thought  judges  should  never  enter 
iuto  the  question  whether  a  con- 
victed murderer  were  a  mono- 
maniac or  not,  but  leave  him  to  be 
executed  as  a  warning  to  others. 
Besides,  it  would  be  daii|^rous  for 
society  if  it  were  established  that 
eccentric  indulgence  in  unbridled 

Sassions.  sfauoidd  they  lead  tA  mur- 
er,  mignt  be  excused  on  the  score 
of  unsound  mind.  Prince  Schonburg 
mentioned  a  project  in  Saxony  to 
abolish  public  executions,  and  to 
have  them  take  place  in  jails  before 
certain  public  functionaries. 
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This  plan  Prince  Mettemich.  deci- 
dedly disapproved  of ;  it  would  be  as 
well^  he  saio,  to  do  away  with  capital 
punishments  altogether,  for  the  ob- 
ject being  to  deter  b^  the  example  of 
a  painfuland  ignominious  deatn,  the 

Eublic  at  large  would  soon  cease  to 
elieve  in  executions  if  they  took 
place  within  the  precincts  of  jails, 
and  before  official  persons  only.  A 
little  incident  amused  me  in  the 
course  of  this  conversation.  Prince 
Schonburg  expressed  his  doubts 
whether  cases  of  monomania  should 
be  exempted  from  capital  punish- 
ment or  not ;  and  whilst  apparently 
anxious  for  the  solution  of  this 
question,  and  without  allowing  time 
for  its  discussion,  he  started  an- 
other question,  viz.,  Whether  exe- 
cutions at  all  were  useful )  Prince 
Mettemich  immediately,  and  in  no 
very  gentle  maimer,  desired  him 
not  to  confound  two  distinct  ques- 
tions, nor  whilst  requiring  an  an- 
swer to  one,  to  expect  at  tne  same 
time  an  answer  to  the  other.  He 
alluded  to  the  frequency  of  such 
illogical  proceedings  in  conversa- 
tion, and  to  the  confusion  which 
they  cause  in  arguments.  I  had 
previously  been  struck  with  the 
minute  attention  to  the  arrange- 
ment in  his  own  mind  of  every 
subject  the  Prince  conversed  upon, 
and  to  the  logical  order  inwnich 
he  placed  his  arguments.  One  part 
he  would  distinguish  by  the  letter 
A,  another  as  B,  <&c. ;  and  so  he 
went  on  to  five  his  explanations 
and  work  out  his  train  of  reasoning. 
In  the  course  of  our  conversation 
this  evening,  the  Prince  expressed 
his  disapproval  of  the  publication 
of  crimes  and  suicides,  with  all 
their  details,  in  the  public  prints. 
He  considered  this  custom,  as  it 
takes  place  in  En^dand,  to  be  in- 
jurious to  society.  It  often  created 
a  morbid  taste  for  horrors,  and  led 
to  the  commission  of  crimes  and 
suicide,  owing  to  the  instinctive 
imitative  propensities  of  man. 

I  wiii  again  struck  with  the  re- 
markable composiire  and  self-pos- 
session of  the  Prince,  though  he 
never  seemed  to  be  thinking  of 
himself,  as  a  diffident  man  gene- 
rally does.  His  voice  too  was  in- 
variably   clear,   harmonious,   and 


bland,  but  without  any  modulation 
of  tone  such  as  one  meets  with  in 
those  who  are  not  altogether  candid, 
or  who  wish  to  make  an  impression 
on  others  by  flattery  or  the  use  of 
persuasive  arguments. 

I  was,  however,  told  by  his  wife's 
relations  and  others  in  Vienna  that 
he  had  an  extraordinary  talent  for 
avoiding  impleasant  things  {Talent 
des  Aittweickcns).  For  instance, 
should  any  one  naving  the  oppor- 
tuni^  of  approaching  him  have  a 
petition  to  present,  or  any  favour 
to  ask  not  agreeable  to  him  to 
grant,  he  would  soon  become  aware 
of  it,  and  not  allow  any  opening. 
He  could  manage  this,  I  was  told, 
so  adroitly,  that  the  hint  would  be 
taken  without  any  offence  being 
given.  I  was  informed,  too,  that 
such  was  the  power  of  his  mind,  he 
could  extract  the  essence  out  of 
whatever  came  before  liim  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time;  that 
he  possessed  a  vast  stock  of  techni- 
cal knowledge,  and  that  he  was 
able  to  converse  well  upon  almost 
everv  subject,  be  it  physical  science, 
mechanics,  literature,  or  the  fine 
arts.  He  had  great  confidence,  it 
was  added,  in  his  own  powers  in 
this  respect,  and  he  was  fond  of 
conversing  with  well-informed  men. 
He  was  very  silent,  however,  when 
in  the  society  of  those  incapable  of 
appreciating  him.    As  regarded  his 

gersonal  character,  I  was  told  that 
e  had  never  been  known  to  bear 
malice ;  that  he  had  no  '  rancuney 
and  that  he  had  never  punished 
any  one  on  account  of  enmity 
toward,  or  abuse  of,  himself.  '  But,' 
said  his  mother-in-law,  ^er  ik 
durcJutns  Verslandesmensch '  (en- 
tirely a  man  of  intellect),  'never- 
theless he  Ls  invariably  kind  to 
those  around  him.  His  letters,  I 
was  informed,  were  written  in  a 
beautifuUy  clear  style,  and  his 
French  letters  especially  were  said 
to  be  masterpieces  for  perspicuity 
and  elegance  of  expression. 

On  another  of  my  night  visits  at 
the  Prince  Mettemich's  palace,  I 
found  the  Princess,  her  sister 
Princess  Odescalchi,  and  a  party  of 
friends,  many  of  them  fashionable 
young  noblemen,  engaged  at  cards, 
and  apparently  playing  rather  high. 
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Silyer  markers,  about  the  size  and 
value  of  English  crown  pieces,  were 
pded  up  in  neaps,  or  being  passed 
from  one  pjlajrer  to  the  other.  I 
bad  the  curiosity  to  examine  one  of 
these  markers,  and  found  stamped 
upon  it  the  Prince's  coat  of  arms, 
with  all  his  orders — Golden  Fleece, 
Maria  Theresa,  &c  When  the 
Frince  entered  the  saloon  the  card- 
playing  party  continued  to  make  so 
much  noise  that  he  led  me  into 
another  room.  Qis  first  question 
this  evening  was  whether  I  ever 
played  at  cards.  On  my  replying 
in  the  negative,  he  remarked  that 
no  sensible  man  ever  did,  and  that 
he  himself  never  touched  a  card. 
I  may  as  well  mention  here,  how- 
ever, that  some  years  after  this 
conversation  I  heard  that  the  Prince 
had  become  a  whist-player,  and 
very  fond  of  his  regular  evening 
moDer.  Possibly  he  had  become  a 
convert  to  the  opinion  of  his  brother 
diplomatist,  Talleyrand,  who  on 
hearing  some  middle-aged  gentle- 
man say  that  he  never  played  at 
cards,  replied,  '  Vow  wus  preparez 
une  triste  vieiUesse,' 

The  Prince  now,  for  the  first 
time,  began  to  speaik  to  me  of  ^e 
political  state  of  things  in  England, 
and  of  the  recent  change  of  Minis- 
try.* *At  first,'  he  said.  *I  had 
feared  disturbances,  but  tne  news- 
papers have  reported  nothing  of 
the  kind  The  Whigs  are  forced 
to  go  with  the  stresEun,  for  they  are 
unable  to  direct  it,  having  com- 
promised themselves  with  the 
Badical  party.  The  Tories,  how- 
ever, may  be  able  to  stem  tne  tor- 
rent of  Keform,  and  to  direct  it 
into  useful  channels.  No  one,'  he 
added,  *  can  suppose  the  Welling- 
ton party  absurd  enough  to  cry 
stop,  and  offer  direct  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  the  nation.  Welling- 
ton is  well  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  public  feeling.  But  I  do  not 
think  he  will  be  Premier:  he  is 
not  fit  for  that  post.  The  people 
in  England,'  he  said,  'attach  far 
too  much  importance  to  names.  In 
reality,  neither  Tories  nor  Whigs 
ezLst  any  longer  as  bodies,  although 


individuals  may  cherish  the  old 
party  principles.  Conservatives 
and  Kadicals  are  now  the  only  two 

EDlitical  parties  in  England.  Of 
ord  Durnam.  he  said  mat  he  was 
a  Badical,  ana  that  he  had  but  re- 
peated at  Glasgow  what  Hunt  had 
said  years  b^ore  in  Smithfield. 
Lord  Grey,  he  thought,  had  acted 
like  an  honourable  man,  for  when 
he  found  himself  no  longer  able 
to  control  the  spirit  of  Keform, 
he  had  resigned.  The  Prince  made 
some  remarks  on  the  interpretation 
put  on  the  word  Reform,  on  the  va- 
riety of  meanings  different  people 
attskched  to  it.  The  Prussian  Secre- 
tary of  Lection,  who  with  some 
others  had  joined  us,  said  there  was, 
literally  speaking,  no  such  thing  in 
politics  as  Beform  at  all ;  in  which 
opinion  Prince  Mettemich  seemed 
to  acquiesce.  He  said  there  were 
many  abuses  in  all  countries  {Mith 
brchiche\  and  that  no  two  minds 
worth  anything  could  have  a  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  on  the  Question  of 
their  removal  when  oiscovered. 
JEvery  one  must  wish  for  this  result, 
but  tne  difficulty  was  to  know  what 
reidly  was  an  abuse  {Misbrau(^). 
There  was  no  question  on  which 
there  were  so  many  conflicting  inte- 
rests and  opinions,  and  no  problem 
more  difficult  of  solution,  than  that 
of  effecting  sudden  and  great 
changes  without  injury  to  some 
part  of  the  political  f  abnc.  •  *  Man- 
£dnd,'  he  added, '  is  always  anxious 
for  change,  always  wanting  to  be 
doing  something.  Men  attach  too 
much  importance  to  words.  They 
seldom  know  what  they  really  want, 
or  they  disguise  sdfish  desires 
imder  some  specious  cloak,  some 
popular  cry.  Whenever  I  have  had 
to  join  others  to  debate  on  political 
matters,  my  object  has  always  been 
to  dive  to  the  bottom  of  the  views 
and  wishes  of  the  party  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  to  waste  no  time  with 
words  and  vague  phrases.  I  have 
always  said,  directly  we  were  seated, 
"NoWj  gentlemen,  to  business: 
what  IS  it  we  want?" '  (zur  S<iche! 
nun  meine  Uerm  teas  wollen  mr?) 
*  I  have  thus  forced  every  one  pre- 


*  Thifl  was  on  the  15th  of  NoTemi)er ;   on  the   14th  of  that  month   Lord  Mel' 
bovinie  had  resigned,  and  the  King  had  sent  for  the  Dnke  of  Wellington. 
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aent  to  speak,  and  to  be  as  dear 
and  ooncuse  as  possible ;  by  which 
means  I  have  soob  found  out 
whether  he  knew  what  he  wanted 
or  not.  My  own  views  I  have  never 
expresseil  till  the  last,  but  then 
dedsively.'  The  Prince  made  some 
sagacious  remarks  on  the  neoesaitv 
in  politics  and  legislation  of  well 
caJcnlating  reactiona.  •'  As  in  phy- 
sics,' he  said,  *  so  in  politics ;  every 
acdon  has  its  reaction ;  and  super- 
ficial politicians,  in  their  desire  for 
chsur^,  are  unable  to  foresee  how 
the  measures  they  advocate,  if 
carried  out,  would  react  upon  so- 
ciety.* 

Cm  what  he  called  the  spirit  of 
the  age— the  craving  for  change— 
the  Pnnce  entered  at  some  length, 
and  used  the  simile  of  the  stream, 
which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  at- 
tempt to  stem  altogether,  but  which 
eould  not  be  left  to  take  its  own 
course.  *  The  wise/  he  said, '  would 
take  care  to  direct  it  into  such 
channels  as  would  irrigate  the  fields, 
and  be  of  ben^t  to  the  country.' 
The  Prince  spoke,  too,  of  the  ten- 
dency of  men  to  ao  things  and  act 
without  due  reflection  and  conside- 
ration of  consequences.  He  be- 
came quite  facetious  on  this  head, 
and  related  to  me  several  anecdotes 
of  his  experiences  in  ever^-day  life. 
It  was  very  amusing^  he  said,  to  give 
to  servants  commissions  to  execute, 
or  messages  to  deliver,  and  then  to 
call  them  back  and  ask  them  what 
they  were  going  to  do.  Very  oft^i 
he  nad  found  that  no  sooner  was 
the  word  ^  go,'  as  part  of  a  sentence, 
out  of  his  mouth,  than  off  the  man, 
in  his  zeal,  would  start  '  For  in- 
stance, I  may  have  said,  ^*  John,  go 

and ^"  the  man  would  turn,  and 

when  called  back,  and  asked  where 
he  was  g6ing  to,  would  be  all 
abroad.  "Now,  then,"  I  would 
add,  *^ga  -to  Mr.  Noel,  m  such  and 
such  a  street^  and  ask  him  to  diimer 
to-^moTTOw^ataftve. "  Again  the  man 
would  staB*t,^and  if  called  back,  and 
asked  to  repeat  the  message,  it 
would  probably  transpire  that  in 
his  hurry  and  confusion  he  had  not 
thoroughly  understood  the  commis- 
sion ;  so  that  he  woidd  have  made 
two  or  three  blunders  had  he  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  it.'    ^  I  have  miade 


it  a  point  throng  life,'  he  added^ 
*  never  to  send  a  verbal  message  to 
mty  one  without  asking  tiie  bearer 
(^  it  to  repeat  to  me  before  he 
started  what  he  was  going  to  say. 
By  this  simple  precaution,  I  have 
saved  myself  and  others  much 
trouble  and  confusion.' 

The  Prince  told  me,  whilst  speak- 
ing of  the  blunders  committed  by 
servants,  that  he  once  had  a  coach- 
man, excellent  in  every  respect  but 
one:  he  could  never  findmawHy 
from  one  port  of  the  town  to 
another  without  driving  home 
first. 

On  another  visit  to  the  Prinee,  we 
conversed  much  on  language.  To 
my  surprise,  he  said  he  was  con- 
vinced that  originally  one  or  more 
languages  must  nave  been  revealed 
to  man.  It  was  utterly  impossible 
for  man  to  have  invented  a  lan- 
guage with  aU  its  complicated  rules 
of  grammar  and  syntax.  If  a 
number  of  children,  he  said,  were 
to  be  collected  together  from  in- 
fancy, and  if  grown-up  persona 
were  onlv  to  communicate  with 
them,  and  bring  them  up  by  meana 
of  signs,  they  would  never  invent 
a  l|nguage  for  themselves.  Sup- 
posing this  were  the  case,  I  eould 
not  see,  I  replied,  how  this  would 
prove  that  any*  language,  or  lan- 
guages in  a  part  ected  form,  had  been 
directly  revealed  to  man.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  that  in  aU  there  were 
signs  of  gradual  growth  and  deve- 
lopment, according  to  the  histoiy 
of  a  people,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  it,  geographi- 
cal, climatical,  tfec.  I  aUuded  also 
to  the  changes  ever  taking  place  in 
modem  lan^ages,  to  the  history 
of  the  English  language  in  parti- 
cular. The  Prince  did  not  deny 
the  changes  in  languages,  nor  the 
influences  I  alluded,  to;  neverthe- 
less, he  could  not  allow  that  the 
growth  of  any  language  had  com- 
menced, afi  it  were  ab  ovo^  from  a  bacda 
of  natural  sounds,  ejaculations,  (&c. 
Perfected  languages,  he  affirmed, 
had  been  revealed  to  man,  which, 
was  proved,  moreover,  by  the  Bible 
in  the  history  of  tiie  tower  of 
Babel. 

The  Prince  said  it  was  wron^  to 
teach  young  children  several  laix- 
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googes  at  onoe,  for  in  that 
thoy  would  leain  none  welL  He  did 
not  f ear  ccmfasing  a  child's  mind 
so  that  it  wonld  string  toother 
urords  of  different  biQ^aages  m  one 
sentence  to  express  its  thou^^ts. 
The  laws  of  enphony  and  the  diffe- 
rent characters  of  hi^guages,  would, 
be  thought,  prevent  such  a  jumbla 
But  unless  some  one  language  were 
thoroughly  studied  as  a  basis  for 
others,  a  dear  oonception  of  gram- 
mar, and  the  general  spirit  of  bm- 
guages,  would  never  1>e  obtained. 
On  this  acooont  he  approved  of 
teaching  Latin  and  Greek,  the  dead 
orunchanginglangoages,  the  former 
possessing  the  most  pmect  gram- 
mar and  construelu»Lthu8  sei 
as  a  normal  tongue.  He  advocal 
however,  the  teaching  of 
modem  languages  in  early  ^uth, 
but  in  sucoesaion,  for  otharwiae  the 
organs  of  articulation  would  never 
be  able  thoroughly  to  master  the 
varieties  and  ddlcacies  of  pronujp- 
dation.  He  remarked  on  tue  fol^ 
of  teaching  children  words  the 
meaning  of  which  they  oould  not 
understand ;  throughout  their  edu- 
cation great  care  should  be  taken 
to  explain  the  value  of  language. 
and  its  correct  use.  Although  I 
oonld  not  agree  with  the  JEhrince  in 
his  theoiy  of  the  origin  of  lan- 
guages, yet  all  his  views  on  educa- 
tion I  considered  sound. 

On  another  occasion  the  Prince 
flpoke  to  me  of  the  political  position 
fk.  En^^and.  and  the  difficulty  of 
foreseeing  tne  future  of  that  coun- 
tty.  A«^un  he  said,  that  in  a  gene- 
ral way  parties  might  be  divided 
into  Refonners  and  Conservatives. 
and  then  again  variously  subdividea 
into  ultra-Tories,  moderate  Tories, 
Conservative  Wni^  on  the  one 
side ;  on  the  other,  into  Reformers, 
Radicals,  Destructives,  &c.  The 
Prince  had  the  latest  English 
pc^tical  caricatures  by  H.  B.  on  a 
table,  and  we  looked  at  them  toge- 
ther, lliey  amused  him  very  much, 
and  he  told  me  that  he  possessed 
the  entire  collection,  as  in  these 
dever  caricatures  was  displayed  the 
history  of  political  parties,  their 
contests,  manoeuvres,  &c. 

*The  entire  difference,'  said  the 
Prince,  'between  enlightened  poli- 


ticians and  the  advocates  of  violent 
measures  ma^r  be  exemplified  by 
the  difference  in  the  signrQcation  ot 
the  singular  and  the  plural  of  the 
word  Reform.  A  man  who  uses 
this  term  in  the  smgular,  exclaim- 
ing^ "  I  am  for  Reform,"  is  a  revo- 
lutionist and  an  advocate  of  every 
kind  of  violent  change  which  would 
suit  his  selfish  ends  or  his  va^ue 
conceited  notions  of  things;  But 
the  term  reforms  means  tne  salu- 
tary removal  of  certain  impedi- 
ments to  the  welfare  of  sodety 
which  powerful  minds,  after  a 
thorou^  investigation  and  con- 
sideration of  circumstances,  have 
found  to  be  such :  therefore  every 
enlight^ied  politician  may  pro- 
nounce himself  an  advocate  of  re- 
forms.' Th&  same  distinction  of 
puties  and  motives,  he  added, 
might  be  applied  to  tne  use  of  the 
word  'liUrtf  in  its  singular  and 
plural  meanings  (FreiheH  und  Frei- 
neiten).  Those  who  were  alwa3rB 
crying  out  for  liberty,  he  said, 
want^  exemption  from  control,  a 
^neral  licence  to  gratify  their 
mdividual  desires  and  passions, 
and  moreover  power  to  tyrannize 
over  others  :  but  the  plural  sense, 
liberties,  did  not  exclude  that  pro- 
tection which  good  laws  and  wise 
social  arrangements  afforded  to 
every  virtuous  dtizen.  '  I  have  a 
respect,'  he  added,  *  for  a  man  who 
comes  to  me  wiw  concrete  pro- 
positions for  reforms  or  liberties; 
but  I  thorouglily  despise  your  ad- 
vocates of  reform  and  liberty  in 
the  abstract '  '  Man,'  he  continued, 
'  is  said  to  be  bom  for  freedom,  saia 
thus  we  have  the  cry  for  universal 
suffrage  and  freedom  of  the  press, 
institutions  for  which  sodety  is 
vei^  far  from  being  prepared.  As 
wdl  might  it  be  proposed  that 
because  the  horse  is  the  animal 
most  fitted  for  drawing  vehides.  I 
should  take  a  wild  steed  from  tne 
plains,  and  without  subjecting  it  to 
a  long  process  of  tndmng,  harness 
it  to  a  carriage  in  which  I  had 
placed  my  beloved  wife  and 
children.  Who  but  a  fool  would 
act  in  this  way?  And  yet  the  io\]j 
would  be  equally  great  to  give  um- 
versal  suffi-age  to  a  people  incapable 
of  making  a  proper  use  of  it.'    I 
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spoke  to  him  of  the  power  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  mischief  resulting 
from  too  much  control,  too  much 
bureaucratic  police  rule,  which 
must  always  prevent  tbe  develop- 
ment of  those  faculties  and  those 
social  habits  which  alone  could  fit 
men  for  freedom.  '  It  is  quite  im- 
possible,' replied  the  Prince,  'for 
all  classes  of  society  to  arrive  at 
thftt  degree  of  education  and  en- 
lightenment necessary  to* enable  a 
State  or  commimily  to  derive 
ben^t  from  ultnirdemocratic  in- 
stitutions. A  large  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  any  countrv  must 
always  work,  and  besides  be  de- 
barred the  mental  capacitv  to  ap- 
preciate virtue.  What  folly,  then, 
to  allow  a  licentious  press  to  appeal 
to  and  inflame  their  passions, 
promote  discontent  and  anarchy, 
lie  again  referred  to  liie  iivjiuious 
effects  on  society  from  the  reports 
of  murders,  robberies,  brawls,  and 
so  on,  in  the  English  papers.  Such 
reports,  he  asserted,  mcreased  the 
number  of  crimes,  and  tended  to 
demoralize  the  people.  'What 
people  in  the  worla,'  he  added,  'are 
sucn  horrormongers  as  the  English? 
It  is  disgusting  to  see  how  they 
crowd  to  any  place  where  some 
dreadful  crime  has  been  committed; 
Mid  men  in  general  will  always 
prefer  such  objects  as  appeal  to 
their  vulgar  curiosity  and  animal 
passions,  to  such  as  require  a  purely 
mtellectual  and  moral  appreciation. 
*If  you,'  he  continued,  'who  have 
so  high  an  opinion  of  human 
nature,  and  of  the  elevating  influ- 
ences of  the  fine  arts,  were  to  stick 
up  in  the  windows  of  a  shop  in 
the  Kamtner  Strasse'  (the  greatest 
thoroughfare  in  Vienna),  'the  finest 
engravmgs  from  the  works  of 
Baf  aelle,  Correggio,  or  any  of  the . 
masters  whom  you  think  have  best 
depicted  moral  and  reli^ous  scenes; 
and  if  I  were  to  put  up  in  a  window 
on  the  opposite  side  voluptuous  and 
obscene  pictures  such  as  raris  daily 
produces,  on  which  side  would  the 
people  crowd  ?  Whilst  you  would 
attract  but  few  of  the  passers-bv, 
on  mv  side  the  thoroughfare  would 
soon  be  blocked  up.' 

'  Such  as  Vienna  now  is,  I  grant 
it,'  I  replied;  'but  this  aocs  not 


prove  that  with  real  attempts  40 
educate  the  people  it  might  not  lu 
a  few  years  be  otherwise.  IBesides, 
your  Highness  must  excuse  me,'  I 
added, '  u  I  express  my  surprise  that 
with  your  numerous  churches  in 
Vienna,  your  large  body  of  clergy, 
with  an  archbishop  at  their  head, 
thinf^  should  be  as  bad  as  you 
admit' 

His  Highness  smiled  at  this  re- 
mark and  gave  me  to  understand 
that  ne  thought  poor  human  nature 
so  very  bad  that,  out  for  the  priests 
and  police  arnmgements,  nothing 
but  anarchy  would  prevail  Every 
virtuous  and  enlightened  man,  he 
further  said,  was  obliged  to  (kaw 
up  laws  for  himself,  according  to 
wnich  he  sjquared  his  conofuct. 
Every  thinking  being  soon  found 
out  that  what  is  called  liberty  is  in 
reality  the  indulgence  of  our  pro- 
pensities, which  leads  in  the  end  to 
misery  and  ruin.  It  was  only  the 
vicious,  or  dolts  and  fools,  who 
objected  to  wise  laws  and  social 
arrangements  for  the  guidance  and 
control  of  the  mass,  who  were  led 
away  by  empty  words  and  sounds, 
and  exercised  their  lungs  by  crying 
out  for  liberty. 

I  had  never  before  heard  the 
Prince  speak  with  so  much  earnest- 
ness as  on  the  foregoing  topics. 
There  was  a  degree  of  bitterness, 
and  scorn  too,  in  his  expression 
and  in  the  tone  of  his  voice  when 
speaking  of  reformers  and  the 
mass  of  humanity^  which  showed 
me  too  plainly  his  low  estimate 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  the 
hopelessness  of  any  efforts  on  my 
part  to  modify  his  political  prin- 
ciples. I  may  here  mention,  how- 
ever, that  on  this  and  other 
occasions  he  allowed  me  to  dissent 
from  his  views,  and  that  his  maimers 
were  invariably  kind  and  free  from 
dogmatical  pretension.  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  self-love 
and  consciousness  of  power  over 
his  fellow-creatures  on  the  one 
hand,  and  his  education  undent  a 
regime  of  bigotry  and  absolutism, 
together  with  his  experience  of  the 
vices  and  venality  of  men  on  the 
other,  had  caused  him  to  under- 
estimate the  capacity  of  man  to 
make  progress  in  virtue  andciviliza- 
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tion.*  I  became  also  gradually  con- 
vinced that  Fiince^ettemich  acted 
u]K)n  principles  which  he  believed 
to  be  sound,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  in  his  character  at  aU 
allied  to  that  of  a  h3rpocrite  or 
cruel  despot.  He  was  fond  of 
uidng  analogies  in  his  arguments, 
which  I  did  not  think  always  to 
the  i)oint;  and  altogether,  his  in- 
tellect seemed  to  me  more  remark- 
able for  the  power  to  master  details, 
and  for  acuteness  in  dealing  with 
them^  tluin  for  originality  or  pro- 
fundity of  judgment.  One  key  to 
bis   power   was   evidently  to   be 


found  in  his  great  self-respect  and 
self-control^  and  in  the  absence  of 
those  passions  which  so  often  de- 
tract from  the  influence  of  genius. 
But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
attempt  the  analysis  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man  who  has  occupied 
so  prominent  a  position  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  naif  of  this  century. 
I  give  simply,  for  as  much  as  they 
may  be  worth,  the  foregoing  not€» 
of  conversations  with  a  statesman 
and  diplomatist^  whose  power  both 
enemies  and  fnends  have  acknow- 
ledged, just  as  they  were  written 
down  at  the  time. 

R  R  Noel. 


*  In  the  BQinmer  of  1848  a  letter  was  shown  to  me^  written  by  Prince  Metternich 
to  a  young  Anstrian  diplomatist,  in  which  sentiments  were  expressed  confirming  the 
abore  opinion  formed  by  me  many  years  before. 

The  Prince  at  the  time  he  wrote  this  letter  was  a  refngee  in  London,  where,  he 
said,  he  compared  himself  to  *  the  occupant  of  the  largest  centnd  box  of  a  theatre, 
being  in  the  best  position  to  survey  the  European  stsge.*  The  young  diplomatist  told 
me  that  he  had  written  to  the  Prince  to  express  his  yeneration  for  his  person  and 
principlee ;  his  pain  at  the  treatment  he  had  received  from  the  revolutionary  party ; 
his  disgust  at  having  to  serve  under  the  then  Liberal  ministers  at  Vienna ;  his  deter- 
mination to  remain  faithful  to  the  school  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  to 
resign  his  post. 

In  his  reply,  Prince  Metternich  explained  to  his  pupil  that  he  hod  not  thoroughly 
ccmiprehended  his  political  principles,  otherwise  he  could  not  think  of  resigning  at  such 
a  moment.  It  was  his  especial  duty,  the  Prince  said,  to  continue  to  serve  the  Imperial 
family,  to  bend  before  the  storm,  and  wait  patiently  till  it  should  pass  over.  It  was  a 
common  error  of  judgment,  he  added,  particularly  on  the  part  of  enthusiasts,  to 
believe  that  history  progressed  in  a  straight  line,  when  in  fact  it  marched  only  in  a 
circle,  for  things  always  came  back  to  the  point  from  whence  they  had  started.  I 
cannot  now  vouch  for  the  exact  words,  but  I  well  noted  in  my  mind  the  sense  of  the 
Prince's  remarks,  and  that  he  spoke  of  his  historical  circles  as  absolute,  not  even 
acknowledging  their  gradual  enlargement. 

I  cannot  here  refrain  from  mentioning  a  circumstance  which  would  seem  to  show 
that  at  this  period  of  his  life  the  Prince's  political  vision  had  become  somewhat  obscured. 
It  had  long  been  his  custom  to  hold  a  lev6e  on  each  New  Tear's-day,  when  he  received 
the  dignitaries  of  State,  and  such  of  the  Austrian  diplomatists  as  happened  to  be  in 
Vienna,  and  on  these  occasions  he  in  a  speech  surveyed  the  history  of  the  past  year, 
and  cast  the  horoecope  of  the  coming  one.  The  Prince  had  never  been  known  to  speak 
so  cheerfully  of  the  immediate  future  as  on  New  Tear's-day,  1848.  He  could  not  see, 
he  said,  a  single  cloud  to  obscure  the  political  horizon.  I  have  this  from  the  best 
autiiority.  Before  two  months  had  passed  over,  as  is  well  known,  he  had  to  fly  for  his 
life.     Lesser  men  in  Austria  had  long  felt  the  ground  burning  under  their  feet. 
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MEMOIBS  OF  FERCT  BTSSHE  8HELLET. 

Pabt  n  * 


Y  Qw\t  yn  erl^rn  7  Bjd. 
Tlid  Tratlk  against  the  World. 

Bardie  Maxim. 


lUni  HOQG'S  tiiiid  and  fourth 
-^J-  YolumeB  not  having  u>p6aied, 
and  the  maffftriala  with  wmeh  Sir 
Percy  and  lAtly  Shelley  had  8iq>- 
plied  him  having  been  resumed  fy 
tikem,  and  ao  mnch  of  them  as  it 
was  thou^t  desirable  to  pablish 
having  been  edited  by  Lady 
Shelley,t  with  a  connecting  thread 
of  narrative,  I  shall  assume  that  I 
am  DOW  in  possession  of  all  the  ex- 
ternal information  likely  to  be 
available  towards  the  completion  of 
my  memoir;  and  I  shall  proceed  to 
complete  it  aocoidin^ly,  sabject  to 
the  contingent  addition  ol  a  post- 
script, if  any  subsequent  puMica- 
tion  sliould  render  it  necessaiy. 
Lady  Shelley  says  in  her  preface : 

We  saw  the  book  (Mr.  Hogg's)  for  the 
fixBt  time  when  it  was  given  to  the  world. 
It  was  impossible  to  imagine  beforehand 
that  from  such  materials  a  book  could 
have  been  produced  which  has  astonished 
and  shocked  those  who  haye  the  greatest 
right  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  ofaaracter 
of  Shelley ;  and  it  was  with  the  most 
painful  feelings  of  dismay  that  we  perused 
what  we  conld  only  look  upon  as  a  fan- 
tastic caricature,  going  forth  to  the  public 
with  my  apparent  sanftinn, — ^for  It  was 
dedicated  to  myself. 

Our  feelings  of  dnty  to  the  memory  f 
Shelley  left  us  no  other  alteniatiTe  than 
to  wiUidraw  the  materials  which  we  had 
originally  intrusted  to  hia  early  friend, 
and  which  we  could  not  bat  consider  had 
been  strangely  misused ;  and  to  take  upon 
onraeiyee  Uie  task  of  laying  them  before 
the  pnbUc,  connected  only  by  as  sligiht  a 
thread  of  narratiye  as  would  suffice  to 
make  them  intelligible  to  the  reader.  . 

I  am  very  sorry,  in  the  outset  of 
this  notice,  to  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  dissenting  from  Lady  Shelley 
respecting  the  facts  of  the  separa- 
tion of  Shelley  and  Harriet 

Captain  Medwin  represented  this 
separation  to  have  taken  place  by 


mutual  oonseiit  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt 
and  Mr.  Middleton  adopted  this 
stateHient;  and  in  every  notice  I 
have  aeen  of  it  in  print  it  has  been 
received  as  an  established  truth. 
Lady  Shelley  says^ 

Towards  the  dose  of  1813  eetnmge- 
ments,  wfaiok  for  some  time  had  been 
slowly  growing  between  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shelley,  came  to  a  crisis.  Separation 
ensued,  and  Urs.  Shelley  retunied  to  her 
&ther*s  house.  Here  she  gaye  birth  to 
her  second  ch3d — ^a  son,  who  died  in 
1826. 

The  occnirenoes  of  this  painful  epoch 
in  Shelley's  life,  and  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  them,  I  am  spared  from  relating. 
In  Ifary  Shelley^s  own  words — *This  is 
not  the  time  to  relate  the  troth ;  and  I 
should  reject  any  colouring  of  the  truth. 
No  account  of  these  eyeuts  has  eyer  been 
given  at  all  approaching  reality  in  their 
details,  either  as  re^tfds  himself  or 
others ;  nor  shall  I  furUier  allude  to  them 
than  to  remark  that  the  errors  of  action 
committed  by  a  man  as  noble  and  gene- 
rous as  Shelley,  may,  as  far  as  he  anij  is 
concerned,  be  fearlessly  ayowed  by  those 
who  loyed  him,  in  the  firm  oonnction 
that,  were  they  judged  impartially,  his 
character  would  stand  in  fiurer  and 
brighter  light  than  that  of  any  contempo- 
rary.* 

Of  those  remaining  who  were  intimate 
with  Shelley  at  this  time,  each  has  giyea 
us  a  different  version  of  this  sad  eyent, 
coloured  by  his  own  views  or  personal 
feelings.  Evidently  Shdley  confided  to 
none  of  these  friends.  We,  who  bear  his 
name,  and  are  of  his  family,  haye  in  our 
possession  papers  written  by  his  own 
hand,  which  in  after  years  may  make  the 
story  of  his  life  complete ;  and  which  few 
now  Hying,  except  Shelley's  own  children, 
have  ever  perused. 

One  mistake,  which  has  gone  forth  to 
the  world,  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon 
positively  to  contradict. 

Harriet's  death  has  sometimes  been 
ascribed  to  fihelley.  This  is  entirely 
false.    There  was  no  immediate  connexion 


*  Part  I.  appeared  in  this  Magazine  for  June,  1858. 

t  Shelley  MemoridU,      From  Authentic    Sources.      Edited  by  Lady  Shelley. 
London :  Smith  and  Elder.     1859. 
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^Aaii&wer  beiveen  bartncpc  end  and  any 
oondiiei  oa  the  pari  of  her  boBband.  It 
Is  trae,  however,  that  it  was  a  permanent 
aooroe  of  the  deepest  sorrow  to  him ;  for 
nerer  during  all  his  after-life  did  the 
dark  shade  depart  which  had  &Den  on 
Mb  gentle  and  sensitiye  natme  &om  the 
aelf-soQght  grave  of  the  companion  of  his 
early  yoath. 

This   passage   ends    tibe    aiztli 
chapter.  The  seventh  begins  thus — 

To  the  fiuaily  of  Godwin,  Shelley  had, 
from  the  period  of  his  self-introdnetionat 
Keswick,  been  an  objeet  of  interest;  and 
the  acquaintanceship  which  had  spmng 
np  between  them  during  the  poet^s  oeca- 
akmal  visitB  to  Londan  had  grown  into  a 
eordial  friendshipL  It  was  in  the  society 
and  sympathy  of  tiie  Gbdwins  that  Shelley 
sought  and  found  some  relief  in  his  pre- 
sent sorrow.  He  was  still  extremely 
young.  His  anguish,  his  isolation,  his 
difference  from  other  men,  his  gifts  of 
genios  and  eloquent  enthusiasm,  made  a 
deep  iniproaaioa  on  €h)dwin's  daughter 
Mary,  now  a  girl  of  sbcteen,  who  had 
been  aoeurtomed  to  hear  Shelley  spoken 
of  as  something  rase  and  strange.  To 
ber,  as  they  met  one  erentf ol  day  in  St. 
Psnciaa*  chnrchyaid,  by  her  mother^s 
grave,  Bysshe^  in  burning  words,  poured 
forth  the  tale  of  his  wild  past — ^how  he 
bad  sufifered,  how  he  had  been  misled; 
and  how,  if  supported  by  her  love,  he 
hoped  in  future  years  to  enrol  his  name 
with  the  wise  and  good  who  had  done 
battle  for  their  fellow-men,  and  been  true 
ikrongh  all  advene  storms  to  the  cause  of 


Unhesitatingly  she  plaeed  her  hand  in 
luB,  and  finked  her  foftone  with  his  own; 
and  most  truthfully,  as  the  remaining 
portion  of  these  MemaridU  will  prove^ 
the  pledge  of  both  redeemed. 


I  ascribe  it  to  inexperience  of 
authorship,  that  the  sequence  of 
words  does  not,  in  these  passages, 
comcide  witbthe  sequence  of  facts: 
for  in  the  order  of  words,  the  pre- 
aoit  sorrow  would  ^PP^  to  be  the 
death  of  Harriet.  This  however 
oecmred  two  years  and  a  half  after 
the  a^aration,  and  the  union  of  his 
fate  with  Mary  Godwin  was  simul- 
taneous with  it.  Respecting  this 
separation,  whateyer  degree  of  con- 
fidence Shelley  may  have  placed  in 
bis  sev^^  fnends,  there  are  some 
facts  whidi  speak  for  themselves 
and  admit  oi  no  misunderstand- 


"%• 


e  Scotch  marriage  had  taken 


place  in  August,  1811.  In  a  letter 
which  be  wrote  to.  a  female  friend 
sicteen  months  later  (Dec.  10, 181 3), 
be  had  said : — 

How  is  Hacriet  a  £ne  lady  ?  Yon  in- 
dbteotly  aooase  her  m  yovr  letter  of  this 
offianoe — to  ne  the  most  vnpardomtble  of 
alL  The  ease  and  simplicity  of  her 
habits,  the  wnssuming  plalmiess  of  her 
address,  the  imoalealateid  caDnexion  of 
her  thought  and  speech,  have  ever  formed 
in  my  eyes  her  greatest  charms  :  and 
none  of  these  are  oompatihie  with  fiishion- 
able  li£^  or  the  attempted  assumption  of 
its  ynlgar  and  noisy  ^elat.  Ton  ha^e  a  pre- 
judice to  contend  with  in  making  me  a  con- 
vert to  this  last  opiniooL  of  yours,  which, 
so  loDg  as  I  htgre  a  bving  and  daily  wit- 
ness to  its  futility  before  me,  I  fear  will 
be  insurmountable. — MemoridU,  p.  44. 

Tbus  there  had  been  no  estrange- 
ment to  the  end  of  1812.  My  own 
memory  sufficiently  attests  that 
there  was  none  in  1813. 

From  Bracknell,  in  the  autumn 
of  1813.  Shelley  went  to  the  Cum- 
berland lakes :  then  to  Edinburgh. 
In  Edinburgh  ne  became  acquainted 
with  a  voung  Brazilian  named  Bap- 
tista^  wno  had  gone  therei  to  study 
medicine  by  his  father's  desire,  and 
not  from  any  vocation  to  the  science, 
which  he  cordially  abominated,  aa 
bein^  all  hypothesis,  without  the 
fraction  of  a  basis  of  certainty  to 
rest  on.  They  corresponded  after 
Shelley  left  Edinbur^  and  subse- 

nitly  renewed  their  mtimacy  in 
don.  He  was  a  frank,  warm- 
hearted, very  gentlenuuily  young 
man«  He  was  a  great  enthusiast, 
and  sjrmpathLsed  earnestly  in  au 
Sh^ey  s  views,  even  to  the  adop- 
tion of  vegetaole  diet  He  maoe 
some  progress  in  a  translation  of 
Queen  Mob  into  Portuguese.  He 
showed  me  a  sonnet,  which  he  in- 
tended to  prefix  to  his  translation. 
It  began — 

Sublime  Shelley,  cantor  di  yerdade  I 
and  ended — 
Suzja  Qttee»  Mah  a  restaurar  o  mundo. 

I  have  forgotten  the  intermediate 
lines.  But  he  died  early,  of  a 
disease  of  the  lungs.  1Mb  climate 
did  not  suit  him,  and  he  exposed 
himself  to  it  incautiously. 

Shelley  returned  to  London  shortly 
before  Christmas^  then  took  a 
furnished  house  for  two  or  three 
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monthsat  Windsor,  visitiiig  London     ried  Harriet  a  second  time,  accord- 
occadonally.  In  March,  1814,  he  mar-     ing  to  the  following  certificate : — 

Mabriagbs  in  Haach  18 14. 

1 64.  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  and  Harriet  Shelley  (formerly  Harriet  Westbrook,  Spinster, 
a  Minor),  both  of  this  Parish,  were  re-married  in  this  Church  by  Licence  (the 
parties  having  been  already  married  to  each  other  according  to  the  Rites  and 
Ceremonies  of  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland),  in  order  to  obviate  all  donbts  that  have 
arisen,  or  shall  or  may  arise,  touching  or  concerning  the  validity  of  the 
«  aforesaid  Marriage  (by  and  with  the  consent  of  John  Westbrook,  the  natural 
and  lawful  &ther  of  itie  said  Minor),  this  Twenty-fourth  day  of  March,  in  the 
Year  18 14.  By  me, 

Bdwabd  Williaxs,  Owate. 
This  Marriage  was      (  Pebct  Btsshb  Shellbt, 
solemnized  between  us    j  Harbibt  Shellet,  formerly  Harriet  Westbrook. 

la  the  preface  of  jJ^S^----. 

The  above  is  a  true  extract  from  the  Begister  Book  of  Marriagee  belonging  to  the 
Parish  of  Saint  Geoige,  Hanover-square;  extracted  thence  this  eleventh  day  of  April, 
1859.— By  me,  H.  Wexghtxait,  Curate. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  correct  to  say  decidedly  contradictory  of  any  such 
that '  estrangements  which  had  been  supposition, 
slowly  growing  came  to  a  crisis  to-  He  mijght  well  have  said,  after 
wardsthecloseof  1813.' Thedateof  first  seeing  Mary  WoUstonecraft 
the  above  certificate  is  conclusive  Grodwin,  ^tjtvidi!  utpcriiP  No- 
on the  point  The  second  marriage  thing  that  I  ever  read  in  tale  or 
could  not  have  taken  place  under  history  could  present  a  more  strik- 
such  circumstances.  Divorce  would  ing  imaee  of  a  sudden,  violent, 
have  been  better  for  both  parties,  irresistible,  uncontrollable  passion, 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  first  mar-  than  that  under  which  I  found  him 
riage  could  have  been  easily  ob-  labouring  when,  at  his  request,  I 
tained  in  Scotland.  went  up  from  the  country  to  call 

There  was  no  estrangement,  no  on  him  in  London.     Between  his 

shadow  of  a  thought  of  separation,  old  feelings  towards  Harriet, /roT?^ 

till  ^elley  became  acquainted,  not  whom   lit   was  not  then  separated^ 

long  after  the  second  marriage,  with  and  his  new  passion  for  Mary,  he 

the  lady  who  was  subsequently  his  showed  in  his  looks,  in  his  ges- 

second  wife.  tures,  in  his  sx>eech,  the  state  of  a 

The  separation  did  not  take  place  mind  'suffering,  like  a  little  king- 
by  mutual  consent.  I  cannot  think  dom.  the  nature  of  an  insurrec- 
that  Shelley  ever  so  represented  it  tion.  His  eyes  were  bloodshot, 
He  never  did  so  to  me :  and  the  his  hair  and  dress  disordered.  He 
account  which  Harriet  herself  gave  caught  up  a  bottle  of  laudanum, 
me  of  the  entire  proceeding  was  and  said :  *  I  never  part  from  this.** 

*  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Trelawny,  dated  June  18th,  1821,  Shelley  says: — *You  of 
coarse  enter  into  society  at  Leghorn.  Should  you  meet  with  any  scientific  person 
capable  of  preparing  the  Pruaaic  Acid,  or  EsaerUial  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds^  I  should 
regard  it  as  a  great  kindness  if  yon  could  procure  me  a  small  quantity.  It  requires  the 
greatest  caution  in  preparation,  and  ought  to  be  highly  concentrated.  I  would  give 
any  price  for  this  medicine.  You  remember  we  talked  of  it  the  other  nighty  and  we 
both  expressed  a  wish  to  possess  it.  My  wish  was  serious,  and  sprung  from  the  desire 
of  avoiding  needless  suffering.  I  need  not  tell  you  I  have  no  intention  of  suicide  at 
present ;  but  I  confess  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  me  to  hold  in  my  possession  that 
golden  key  to  the  chamber  of  perpetual  rest.  The  Prussic  Acid  is  used  in  medicine  in 
infinitely  minute  doses ;  but  tiuit  preparation  is  weak,  and  has  not  the  concentration 
necessary  to  medicine  all  iUs  infallibly.  A  single  drop,  even  less,  is  a  dose,  and  it  acts 
by  paralysis.' — Trelawny,  pp.  100,  loi. 

I  believe  that  up  to  this  time  he  had  never  travelled  without  pistols  for  defence,  nor 
without  laudanum  as  a  refuge  from  Lutolerable  pain.  His  physical  suffering  was  often 
very  severe ;  and  this  last  letter  must  have  been  written  under  the  anticipation  that  it 
might  become  incurable,  and  unendurable  to  a  degree  from  which  he  wished  to  be 
permanently  provided  with  the  means  of  escape. 
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He  added :  '  I  am  always  reDeating 
to  myself  your  lines  from  Sopnodes : 
Man's  happiest  lot  is  not  to  be  : 

And  vhen  we  tread  life's  thorny  steep, 
Most  blest  are  they,  who  earliest  free 

Descend  to  deatii's  eternal  deep. ' 

Aj^[ain,  he  said  more  calmly: 
'Eyeiy  one  who  knows  me  miiist 
know  that  the  partner  of  my  life 
should  he  one  who  can  feel  poetry 
and  understand  philosophy.  £^- 
riet  is  a  nohle  animal,  but  she  can 
do  neither.'  I  said,  *  It  always  ap- 
peared to  me  that  you  were  very 
lond  of  Harriet'  Without  affirm- 
ing or  denjring  this,  he  answered : 
*  fiit  you  did  not  know  how  I  hated 
her  sister; 

The  term  '  noble  animaF  he  ap- 
plied to  his  wife,  in  conversation 
with  another  friend  now  living,  in- 
timating that  the  nobleness  which 
he  thus  ascribed  to  her  would  in- 
duce her  to  acquiesce  in  the  in- 
evitable transfer  of  his  affections 
to  their  new  shrine.  She  did  not 
so  acquiesce,  and  he  cut  the  Ck>rdian 
knot  of  the  difficulty  b^r  leaving 
England  with  Miss  Godwin  on  the 
28th  of  July^  181^. 

Portly  after  uiis  I  received  a 
letter  from  Harriet,  wishing  to  see 
m&  I  called  on  her  at  her  father's 
house  in  Chapel-street,  Grosvenor- 
aquare.  She  then  gave  me  her  own 
account  of  the  transaction,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  decidedly  contra- 
dicted the  supposition  of  anything 
like  separation  by  mutual  consent 

She  at  the  same  time  gave  me  a 

*  Ai     description,  by  no  means  flattering. 

>^^     of  Shelley's  new  love,  whom  I  hi3 

^  a  vi      not  thenseen.    Isaid,  * K  youhave 

^  *^  "i  *  described  her  correctly,  what  could 

^  he  see  in  her  f    '  Nothing,'  she  said. 

^       *  but  that  her  name  was  Mary,  ana 

v^  not  only  Mary,  but  Maiy  WoU- 

stonecnift' 

The  lady  had  nevertheless  great 
I>er8onal  and  intellectual  attrac- 
tion]^ though  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  Harriet  could  not  see 
thenL 

I  feel  it  due  to  the  memoi^  of 
Harriet  to  state  my  most  decided 
conviction  that  her  conduct  as  a 
wife  was  as  pure,  as  true,  as  abso- 
lutely faultless,  as  that  of  any  who 
for  such  conduct  are  held  most  in 
honour. 

VOL.  UCL  KO.  OOCLXL 


Mr.  Hogg  says:  '  SheUey  told  me 
his  friend  Bobert  Southey  once 
said  to  him,  |'  A  man  ought  to  be 
able  to  live  with  an v  woman.  You 
see  that  I  can,  and  so  ought  you. 
It  comes  to  pretty  much  the  same 
thing,  I  apprehend.  There  is  no 
great  choice  or  difference." ' — Rogg : 
voL  i  p.  423.  Any  woman^  I  sus- 
pect, must  have  been  said  with 
some  qualiflcation.  But  such  an 
one  as  either  of  them  had  first 
chosen,  Southey  saw  no  reason  to 
change. 

Shelley  ^ve  me  some  account  of 
an  interview  he  had  had  with 
Southe:^.  It  was  after  his  return 
from  ms  first  visit  to  Switzerland, 
in  the  autumn  of  1814.  I  forget 
whether  it  was  in  town  or  country; 
but  it  was  in  Southey's  stud^,  m 
whidi  was  suspended  a  portrait  of 
Mary  Wollstonecraft.  Whether 
Southey  had  been  in  -  love  with 
this  lady,  is  more  than  I  know. 
That  he  had  devotedly  admired  her 
is  clear  from  his  Epistle  to  Amos 
Cottle,  prefixed  to  the  latter's  Ice- 
landic Foetry  (1797);  in  which, 
after  describing  the  scenery  of  Nor- 
way, he  says : — 

Scenes  like  these 
Hare  almost  lired  before  me,  irhen  I 

gased 
Upon  their  £ur  resemblance  traced  by 

him. 
Who  song  the  banished  man  of  Ardebeil ; 
Or  to  the  eye  of  Fancy  held  by  her, 
Who  among  women  left  no  eqnal  mind 
When  from  this  world  she  passed  ;  and  I 

coold  weep 
To  think  that  she  is  to  the  grave  gone 

down! 

Where  a  note  names  Mary  Woll 
stonecraft,  the  allusion  being  to  her 
Lettenfrom  Norway, 

Shelley  had  previously  known 
Southey,  and  wished  to  renew  or 
continue  friendly  relations ;  but 
Southey  was  repulsive.  He  pointed 
to  the  picture,  and  expressed  his 
bitter  regret  that  the  daughter  of 
that  angelic  woman  should  have 
been  so  misled.  It  was  most  pro- 
bably on  this  occasion  that  he  made 
the  remark  cited  by  Mr.  Hogg :  liis 
admiration  of  Maiv  Wollstonecraft 
may  have  giv^i  force  to  the  ob- 
servation: and  as  he  had  known 
Harriet,  he  might  have  thought 
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that,  in  his  Tiew  of  the  matter,  she 
was  all  that  a  husband  could  wish 
for. 

Few  are  now  liying  who  re- 
member Harriet  Shelley.  I  re- 
member her  well,  and  will  describe 
her  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 
She  had  a  good  figure^  light,  active, 
and  graceful  Her  leatures  were 
regular  and  well  proportioned. 
Her  hair  was  light  brown,  and 
dressed  with  taste  and  simplicity. 
In  her  dress  she  was  trul^r  simpUx 
muTidUiis.  Her  complexion  was 
beautifully  transparent;  the  tint- 
of  the  blush  rose  shining  through 
ike  lily.  The  tone  of  her  voice 
was  pleasant :  her  speech  the  es- 
sence of  frauKness  and  cordiality ; 
her  spirits  always  cheerful;  her 
laugh  spontaneous^  hearty,  and 
joyous.  She  was  well  educated. 
I^ereadagreeably  and  intelligently. 
Sh.e  wrote  only  letters,  but  she 
wrote  them  welL  Her  maimers 
were  good;  and  her  whole  aspect 
and  demeanour  sudi  manifest  ema- 
nations of  pure  and  truthful  nature, 
that  to  be  once  in  her  company 
was  to  know  her  thoroughly.  She 
was  fond  of  her  husband,  and  ac- 
commodated herself  in  every  way 
to  his  tastes.  If  they  mixed  in 
societjr,  she  adorned  it ;  if  they 
lived  in  retirement,  she  was  satis- 
fled  ;  if  they  travelled,  she  enjoyed 
the  change  of  scene. 

Tliat  Shelley's  second  wife  was 
intellectually  better  suited  to  him 
than  his  first,  no  one  who  knew 
them  both  will  deny:  and  that  a 
man,  who  lived  so  totally  out  of  the 
ordinary  world  and  in  a  world  of 
ideas,  needed  such  an  ever-present 
sympathy  more  than  the  general 
run  of  men,  must  also  be  admitted; 
but  Southey,  who  did  not  want  an 
intellectual  wife,  and  was  contented 
with  his  own,  may  well  have  thought 
that  Shelley  had  equal  reason  to 
seeknochan^ 

After  leaving  England,  in  1814, 
the  newly-affianoed  lovers  took  a 
tour  on  the  Continent.  He  wrote 
to  me  several  letters  from  Switser- 
land,  which  were  subsequentlypub- 
lished,  together  with  a  JSix  Weeks' 
Tour,  written  in  the  form  of  a 
journal  by  the  lady  with  whom 
^liifi  fiftte  was  thenceforward  indis* 


solubly  bound.    I  was  introduced 
to  her  on  tibieir  return. 

The  rest  of  1814  thcrsr  passed 
chiefly  in  London.  Fernaps  this 
winter  in  London  was  the  most 
solitary  period  of  Shelley's  life.  I 
often  passed  an  evening  with  him 
at  his  lodgings,  and  I  do  not  re- 
ooUect  ever  meeting  any  one  there, 
excepting  Mr.  Hogg.  Some  of  his 
few  Mends  of  the  preceding  year 
had  certunly  at  that  time  fallen 
off  from  him.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  short  of  money,  and  was 
trying  to  raise  some  on  his  en>eo^ 
tations,£rom  ^  Jews  and  their  f ellow- 
Chxistian8,'asLordByron8ays.  One 
day,  as  we  were  walking  together 
on  the  banks  of  the  Surrev  Canal, 
and  discoursing  of  Wordsworth, 
and  quothiff  some  of  his  verses, 
^eUey  suddenly  said  to  me:  'Do 
you  tlunk  Wordsworth  could  have 
written  such  poetry,  if  he  had  ever 
had  dealings  with  money-lenders  f 
His  own  example,  however,  proved 
that  the  association  had  not  mjured 
hispoetical  faculties. 

Tne  cuial  in  question  was  a 
favourite  walk  with  us.  The  Croy- 
don OEmal  branched  off  from  it,  and 
passed  very  soon  into  wooded 
scenery,  llie  Croydon  Canal  is 
extinct,  and  has  given  place  to  the, 
I  hope,  more  usefol,  but  certainly 
less  picturesque,  railway.  Whether 
the  Surrey  exists,  I  do  not  know. 
He  had  a  passion  for  sailing  paper- 
boats,  which  he  indulged  on  this 
canaL  and  on  the  Serpentine  river. 
The  nest  spot  he  had  ever  found 
for  it,  was  a  large  pool  of  trans- 
parent water,  on  a  heath  above 
Bracknell,  with  determined  borders 
free  from  weeds,  which  admitted 
of  launching  the  miniature  craft 
on  the  windward,  and  runninground 
to  receive  it  on  the  leewara,  side. 
On  the  Serpentine,  he  would  some- 
times laimch  a  boat  constructed 
with  more  than  usual  care,  and 
freighted  with  halfjpenoe.  He  de- 
lighted to  do  this  in  the  presence 
of  boys,  who  would  run  round  to 
meet  it,  and  when  it  landed  in 
safe^,  and  the  boys  scrambled  for 
their  prize,  he  had  difficulty  in  re- 
straining himself  from  shouting  as 
loudly  as  they  did.  The  river  was 
not   suitable  to  this  amusement. 
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Bor  even  Yirginia  Water,  on  which 
he  aometimes  practised  it ;  but  the 
lake  was  too  large  to  allow  of  meet- 
iii^  the  landing.  I  sympathized 
with  him  in  this  taste :  I  had  it 
before  I  knew  him  :  I  amnot  snre 
that  I  did  not  originate  it  with 
him ;  for  which  I  should  scarcely 
receive  the  thanks  of  my  friend^ 
Ifr.  Ho^,  who  never  took  anj 
pleasure  in  it^  and  cordially  abomi- 
nated ity  when,  as  frequently  hap- 
pened, (m  a  oMd  winter  day,  in  a 
walk  from  BLshopgate  over  Bagshot 
Heath,  we  came  on  a  pool  of  wat^, 
which  Shelley  would  not  |Mirt  from 
till  he  hadrigged  out  a  flotilla  from 
any  un&rtunate  letters  he  happened 
to  have  in  his  pocket  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  this  amusement 
fcr  grown  gentl^nen,  it  was  at 
least  innocent  amusement,  and  not 
mixed  up  with  any  'sorrow  cf  the 
meanest  thing  that  feek.** 

In  the  summer  of  1815,  Shelley 
took  a  fromished  honse  at  Bishop- 
gate,  the  eastern  entrance  of  Wind- 
sor Park,  where  he  resided  till  the 
sonmier  of  181 6.  At  this  time  he 
had,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of 
hb  expectations,  purchased  an  an- 
nuity of  £ioQO  a-year  from  his 
fither,  who  had  previously  allowed 
him  £2oa 

I  was  then  living  at  Marlow,  and 
frequently  walked  over  to  pass  a 
few  days  with  him.  At  the  end  of 
August,  1B15,  we  made  an  excur- 
sion on  the  Thames  to  Lechlade.  in 
GlmicesteiBhire,  and  as  much  higner 
as  there  was  water  to  float  our  ald£ 
It  was  a  dry  season,  and  we  did 
not  get  much  b^ond  Inglesham 
Weir,  which  was  not  then,  as  now, 
an  immovable  structore,  but  the 
wreck  of  a  movable  weir,  which 
had  been  subservient  to  the  navi- 
gation, when  the  river  had  been,  as 
It  had  lon^  ceased  to  be,  navigable 
to  Cncklade.  A  solitary  sluice  was 
hanging  by  a  chain,  swinging  in 
the  wind  and  creaking  dLmaUy. 
Onr  voyage  terminatea  at  a  apot 


where  the  cattle  stood  entirely 
across  the  stream,  with  the  water 
scarcely  covering  their  hoof  &  We 
started  from,  and  returned  to.  Old 
Windsor,  and  our  excursion  occu- 
pied about  ten  days.  This  was,  I 
think,  the  origin  of  SheUe^s  taste 
for  boating,  which  he  retailied  to 
the  end  01  his  life.  On  our  way 
up,  at  Oxford,  he  was  so  much  out 
of  order  that  he  feared  being 
obliged  to  return.  He  had  been 
living  chieflv  on  tea  and  bread  and 
butter,  drinking  occasionally  a  sort 
of  spurious  lemonade,  made  of 
some  powder  in  a  box,  which,  as 
he  was  reading  at  the  time  the  Tale 
of  a  Tub,  he  called  the  powder  of 
pimperlimpianp.  He  consulted  a 
doctor,  who  may  have  done  him 
some  good,  but  it  was  not  apparent 
I  told  him  '  if  he^  would  ai£»>rtr'ine 
to  prescribe  for  him,  I  would  set 
him  to  rights.*  He  asked,  ^What 
would  be  your  prescription?  I 
said,  *  Three  mutton  chops,  well 
peppered.'  He  said,  *  Do  you  really 
thmk  so?  I  said,  'I  am  sure  of 
it'  He  took  the  prescription ;  the 
success  was  obvious  and  inmie- 
diate.  He  lived  in  my  way  for  the 
rest  of  our  expedition,  rowed  vigor- 
ousl;^,  was  cheerful,  merry,  over- 
flowmg  with  animal  spirits,  and 
had  certainly  one  week  of  thorough 
enjoyment  of  life.  We  passed  two 
nights  in  a  comfortable  inn  at 
Lechlade,  and  his  lines,  *  A  Soxnmer 
Evening  on  the  Thames  at  Lech- 
lade,' were  written  then  and  there. 
Mrs.  Shelley  (the  second,  who  al- 
ways bore  ms  name),  who  was  witii 
us,  made  a  diary  of  the  little  trip, 
which  I  suppose  is  lost. 

The  whole  of  the  winter  1815-16, 
was  passed  quietly  at  Bishopgate. 
Mr.  Hogg  often  walked  down  from 
London  ;  and.  I,  as  before,  walked 
over  from  Mariow.  This  winter 
was,  as  Mr.  Hogg  expressed  it,  a 
mei4  Atticism.  ^>ur  rtudies  w^ 
exclusively  Oreek.  To  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  we  were,  through- 


*  This  leBsoD,  shepherd,  let  us  two  divide, 

Xsught  beth  by  what  she^  shows  and  what  ooncetJsy 
Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels. 

Wordsworth,  SarOeap  Well. 


^  Nature. 
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out  the  whole  period,  his  only 
Tisitors.  One  or  two  persons  called 
on  him  ;  but  they  were  not  to  his 
mind,  and  were  not  encouraged  to 
reappear.  The  only  exception  was 
a  pnysician  whom  he  had  called  in ; 
t^e  Quaker,  Dr.  Pope,  of  Stainea 
This  worthy  old  gentleman  came 
more  than  once^  not  as  dk  doctor, 
but  a  friend.  He  liked  to  discuss 
theology  with  Shelley.  Shelley  at 
first  avoided  the  discussion,  saying 
his  opinions  would  not  be  to  the 
Doctor's  taste ;  but  the  Doctor  an- 
swered^ I  like  to  hear,  thee  talk, 
friend  Shelley ;  I  see  thee  art  very 
deep.' 

At  this  time  Shelley  wrote  his 
Aln^tor,  He  was  at  a  loss  for  a 
title,  and  I  oroposed  that  which  he 
adopted :  AiagUyr;  or^  the  Spirit  of 
iSolttude.  The  Greek  word  'AXootw/) 
is  an  evil  genius,  Kaicodac/Moy,  though 
the  sense  of  the  two  words  is  some- 
what different,  as  in  the  ^avtU 
'AXdamp   fj   kokos  bcufitip   iro3ci^,  of 

iEschylua  The  poem  treated  the 
spirit  of  solitude  as  a  spirit  of  eviL 
1  mention  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word,  because  many  have  supposed 
Alastor  to  be  the  name  of  the  hero 
of  the  poem. 

He  published  this,  with  some 
minor  poems,  in  the  course  of  the 
winter. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1816,  the 
spirit  of  restlessness  a^n  came 
over  him,  and  resulted  in  a  second 
visit  to  the  Continent.  The  change 
of  scene  was  preceded,  as  more  than 
once  before,  by  a  mysterious  com- 
munication from  a  person  seen  only 
by  himself,  warning  him  of  imme- 
diate personal  perils  to  be  incurred 
by  him  if  he  did  not  instantly  de- 
part 

I  was  alone  at  Bishopgate,  with 
him  and  Mrs.  Shelley,  when  the 
visitation  alluded  to  occurred. 
About  the  middle  of  the  day,  in- 
tending to  take  a  walk,  I  went  into 
the  hall  for  my  hat  His  was  there, 
and  mine  was  not  I  could  not 
imagine  what  had  become  of  it ; 
but  as  I  could  not  walk  without  it, 
I  returned  to  the  library.  After 
some  time  had  elapsed,  Mrs.  Shelley 
came  in.  and  save  me  an  account 
which  sne  had  just  received  from 
himself,  of  the  visitor  and  his  com- 


munication. I  exi)ressed  some 
scepticism  on  the  subject,  on  which 
she  left  me,  and  Shelley  came  in, 
with  my  hat  in  his  hand.  He  G«id, 
*  Mary  teUs  me,  you  do  not  believe 
that  I  have  had  a  visit  from  Wil- 
liams.' I  said,  '  I  told  her  there 
were  some  improbabilities  in  the 
narration.'  He  said,  *You  know 
Williams  of  Tremadoc?  I  said, '  I 
do.*  He  said,  ^  It  was  he  who  was 
here  to-dav.  He  came  to  tell  me 
of  a  plot  laid  by  my  father  and 
uncle,  to  entrap  me  and  lock  me 
up.  He  was  in  great  haste,  and 
could  not  stop  a  minute,  and  I 
walked  with  him  to  Egham.'  I 
said,  ^  What  hat  did  you  wear  f  He 
said,  ^  This,  to  be  sure.'  I  said, '  I 
wish  you  would  put  it  on.'  He  put 
it  on,  and  it  went  over  his  face.  I 
said,  *  You  could  not  have  walked 
to  Elgliam  in  that  hat'  He  said, 
'  I  snatched  it  up  hastily,  and  per- 
haps I  kept  it  in  mv  hand.  I  cer- 
tainly walked  with  Williams  to 
JE^ham,  and  he  told  me  what  I 
have  said.  You  are  very  sceptical' 
I  said,  *  If  you  are  certain  of  what 
you  say,  my  scepticism  cannot 
affect  your  certainty.'  He  said,  *  It 
is  veiy  hard  on  a  man,  who  has  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  who  has  made  great  sacrifices 
and  incurred  great  sufferings  for  it 
to  be  treated  as  a  visionary.  If  I 
do  not  know  that  I  saw  WiUiams, 
how  do  I  know  that  I  see  you  f  I 
said,  ^  An  idea  may  have  the  force 
of  a  sensation  ;  but  the  oftener  a 
sensation  is  repeated,  the  greater  is 
the  probability  of  its  origin  in  re- 
alitv.  You  saw  me  yesterday,  and 
will  see  me  to-morrow.'  He  said, 
'  I  can  see  Williams  to-morrow  if  1 
please.    He  told  me  he  was  stop- 

Eing  at  the  Turk's  Head  Ooffee- 
ouse,  in  the  Strand,  and  should  be 
there  two  days.  I  want  to  con- 
vince you  that  I  am  not  under  a 
delusion.  Will  you  walk  with  me 
to  London  to-morrow,  to  see  him  ? 
I  saidr  *  I  would  most  willingly  do 
so.'  The  next  morning  after  an 
earlv  breakfast,  we  set  off  on  our 
walk  to  London.  We  had  ffot  half 
wav  down  Egham-hill,  when  he 
suddenlv  turned  round,  and  said  to 
me,  *  I  ao  not  think  we  shall  find 
Williams  at  the  Turk's  Head.'    I 
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said,  *  Neither  do  I.*  He  said, 
'  You.  say  that,  because  you  do  not 
think  he  has  been  there ;  but  he 
mentioned  a  contingency  under 
which  he  mi^pht  leave  town  yester- 
day, and  he  has  probably  done  so.' 
I  said,  ^At  any  rate,  we  should 
know  that  he  has  been  there.*  He 
said,  ^  I  will  take  other  means  of 
convincing  you.  I  will  write  to 
him.  Suppose  we  take  a  walk 
through  the  forest'  We  turned 
about  on  our  new  direction,  and 
were  out  all  day.  Some  davs 
passed,  and  I  heard  noonore  of  the 
matter.  One  morning  he  said  to 
me, '  I  have  some  news  of  Willisuns ; 
a  letter  and  an  enclosure.'  I  said, 
*'  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  letter. 
He  said^  'I  cannot  show  you  the 
letter;  I  will  show  you  the  enclo- 
sure. It  is  a  diamond  necklace.  I 
think  you  know  me  well  enough  to 
be  sure  I  would  not  throw  away 
my  own  money  on  such  a  thing, 
and  that  if  I  have  it,  it  must  have 
been  sent  me  by  somebody  else.  It 
has  been  sent  me  by  Williams.' 
*  For  what  purpose  f  I  asked.  He 
said, '  To  prove  his  identitjr  and  his 
sincerity.  *  Surely,'  I  said,  'your 
showing  me  a  diamond  necklace 
will  prove  nothing  but  that  you 
have  one  to  show.'  '  Then,'  he  said, 
*I  will  not  show  it  you.  If  you 
will  not  believe  me,  I  must  submit 
to  your  incredulity.'  There  the 
matter  ended.  I  never  heard  an- 
other word  of  WiUiains,  nor  of  any 
other  mysterious  visitor.  'I  had 
on  one  or  two  previous  occasions 
argued  with  him  against  similar 
semi-delusions,  and  I  believe  if 
they  had  always  been  received 
with  similar  scepticism,  they  would 
not  have  been  often  repeated ;  but 
they  were  encouraged  by  the  ready 
credulity  with  which  they  were  re- 
ceived by  many,  who  ou^ht  to  have 
Imown  better.  I  call  them  semi- 
delusions,  because,  for  the  most 
^art,  they  had  their  basis  in  his 
firm  belief  that  his  father  and  uncle 
had  designs  on  his  liberty.  On 
this  basis,  his  imagination  built  a 
fskbric  of  romance,  and  when  he 
presented  it  as  substantive  fact,  and 
It  was  found  to  contain  more  or 
less  of  inconsistency,  he  felt  his 
0elf-esteem  interested  in  maintain- 


ing it  by  accumulated  circum- 
stances, which  severally  vanished 
under  the  touch  of  investigation, 
like  Williams's  location  at  the 
Turk's  Head  Coffee-house. 

I  must  add,  that  in  the  expres- 
sion of  these  differences,  there  was 
not  a  shadow  of  anger.  They  were 
discussed  with  freedom  and  calm- 
ness ;  with  the  good  temper  and 
good  feeling  which  never  forsook 
im  in  conversations  with  his 
friends.  There  was  an  evident 
anxiety  for  acquiescence,  but  a 
quiet  and  gentle  toleration  of  dis- 
sent. A  personal  discussion,  how- 
ever interesting  to  himseli,  was 
carried  on  with  the  same  calmness 
as  if  it  related  to  the  most  ab- 
stract question  in  metaphysics. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  great  charms 
of  intercourse  with  him  was  the 
perfect  good  humour  and  open- 
ness to  conviction  with  which  he 
responded  to  opinions  opposed 
to  his  own.  I  have  known  emi- 
nent men,  who  were  no  doubt 
very  instructive  as  lecturers  to 
people  who  like  being  lectured ; 
which  I  never  did;  but  with  whom 
conversation  was  impossible.  To 
oppose  their  dogmas,  even  to  ques- 
tion them,  was  to  th]X)w  their  tem- 
per off  its  balance.  When  once 
this  infirmity  showed  itself  in  any 
of  my  Mends,  I  was  always  careful 
not  to  provoke  a  second  ebullition. 
I  submitted  to  the  preachment,  and 
was  glad  when  it  was  over. 

The  result  was  a  second  trip  to 
Switzerland.  During  his  absence 
he  wrote  me  several  letters,  some  of 
which  were  subsequently  published 
by  Mrs.  SheUey;  others  are  still  in 
my  possession.  Copies  of  two  of 
these  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Middle 
ton,  who  has  printed  a  portion  of 
them.  Mrs.  Shdley  was  at  that  time 
in  the  habit  of  copying  Shelley's 
letters,  and  these  were  among  some 
papers  accidentally  left  at  Marlow, 
where  they  fell  into  unscrupulous 
hands.  Mr.  Middleton  must  have 
been  aware  that  he  had  no  right  to 
print  them  without  mjr  consent.  I 
might  have  stopped  his  publication 
by  an  injunction,  but  I  did  not 
think  it  worth  while,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  book,  though  abound- 
ing with  errors  adopted  from  Cap- 
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tain  Medwin  and  others,  is  written 
with  good  feeling  towards  the 
memory  of  Shelley.  ^ 

Duiing  his  stay  in  Switzerland 
he  became  acquamted  with  Lord 
^3rTon.  They  nutde  together  an 
excursion  round  the  Lake  of  Qeneva, 
of  which  he  sent  me  the  detail  in  a 
dianr.  This  diary  was  published 
by  Mrs.  ^elley,  but  without  in- 
troducing the  name  of  Lord  Byron, 
who  is  throughout  called  'my  com- 
panion.' The  diary  was  first  pub- 
fished  during  Lord  Byron's  life : 
but  why  his  name  was  concealed  I 
do  not  know.  Though  the  chanf:e8 
are  not  many,  yet  the  association 
of  the  two  names  gives  it  great 
additional  interest 

At  the  end  of  August,  1816.  they 
returned  to  England,  and  Snelley 
passed  the  first  fortnight  of  Sep- 
tember with  me  at  Marlow.  July 
and  August,  1816,  had  been  months 
of  perpetual  rain.  The  first  fortnight 
of  September  was  a  period  of  un- 
broken sunshine.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  Marlow  abounds  with 
beautiful  walks ;  the  river  sceneiy 
is  also  fine.  We  took  every  day  a 
long  excursion,  either  on  foot  or  on 
the  water.  He  took  a  house  there, 
partly,  perhaps principallj^for  the 
sake  of  being  near  me.  While  it 
was  being  fitted  and  furnished,  he 
resided  at  Bath. 

Li  December,  1816,  Harriet 
drowned  herself  in  the  Serpentine 
river,  not,  as  CSaptain  Medwm  says, 
in  a  pond  at  tne  bottom  of  her 
father  s  garden  at  Bath.  Her  father 
had  not  then  left  his  house  in 
Chapel-street,  and  to  that  house  his 
daughter's  body  was  carried. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  1816, 
Shelley  married  his  second  wife; 
and  early  in  the  ensninj;  year  they 
took  possession  of  their  house  at 
Marlow.  It  was  a  house  wi^  many 
large  rooms  and  extensive  ^rdens. 
He  took  it  on  a  lease  for  twenty- 
one  years,fumished  it  handsomely, 
fitted  up  a  Hbrary  in  a  room  lai^e 
enough  for  a  ball-room,  and  settled 
himself  down,  as  he  supposed,  for 
fife.  This  was  an  agreeable  year  to 
all  of  us.  Mr.  Hogg  was  a  frequent 
visitor.  We  had  a  good  deal  of 
rowing  and  saLUng,  and  we  took 
long  walks  in  all  directions.    He 


had  other  visitors  from  time  to 
time.  AmoiuBt  them  were  Mr. 
Godwin  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lei^h 
Hunt  He  led  a  much  more  social 
life  than  he  had  done  at  Bishop- 
gate;  but  he  held  no  intercourse 
with  his  immediate  neighbours. 
He  said  to  me  more  than  onoe,  *'  I 
am  not  wretch  enough  to  tolerate 
an  acquaintance.* 

In  the  summer  of  1817  he  wrote 
the  BevoU  of  Idcan^  chiefly  on  a  seat 
on  a  high  prominence  in  Biaham 
Wood,  where  he  passed  whole 
mornings  with  a  blank  book  and  a 
pencil  This  work,  when  com- 
pleted, was  printed  under  the  title 
of  Loan  cmaCythna,  In  this  poem 
he  had  carried  the  expression  of  his 
opinions,  moral,  pofitical,  and  theo- 
logical, beyond  the  bounds  of  dis- 
cretion. The  terror  which,  in  those 
days  of  persecution  of  the  press, 
the  perusal  of  the  book  inspiied  in 
Mr.  Oilier,  the  publisher,  induced 
him  to  soKcit  the  alteration  of 
many  passages  which  he  had 
marked.  SheUey  was  for  some  time 
inflexible:  but  Mr.  Ollier's  refusal 
to  publisn  the  poem  as  it  was, 
backed  by  the  advice  of  all  his 
friends,  induced  him  to  submit  to 
the  required  changes.  Many  leaves 
were  cancelled,  and  it  was  finally 
published  as  The  ReooU  of  Idam, 
Of  Loon  and  Cythna  only  three 
copies  had  gone  forth.  One  of 
these  had  found  its  way  to  the 
Quarterly  Betnew,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity  was  readily  seized  of  pouring 
out  on  it  one  of  the  most  malignant 
effusions  of  the  odium  theologicum 
that  ever  appeared  even  in  those 
days,  and  in  that  periodical 

During  his  residence  at  Marlow 
we  often  walked  to  London,  fre- 

uently  in  companv  with  Mr.  Hogg. 

t  was  our  usual  way  of  going 
there,  when  not  pressed  by  time. 
We  went  by  a  very  pleasant  route 
over  fields,  lanes,  woods,  and  heaths 
to  Uxbridge,  and  by  the  main  road 
from  Uxbridge  to  London.  The 
total  distance  was  thirty-two  miles 
to  Tyburn  turnpike.  We  usually 
stayed  two  nights,  and  walked  back 
on  the  third  day.  I  never  saw 
Shelley  tired  with  these  walka 
Delicate  and  fragile  as  he  appeared, 
he  had  great   muscular  strength. 
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We  took  Bumy  walks  in  *all  dxrec- 
tioDS  from  Msurlow,  and  saw  every- 
thing worth  seeing  within  a  radius 
of  sixteen  nules.  ThiB  compre- 
hended, amon^  other  notable  places, 
Windsor  Castle  and  Forest,yirginia 
Water,  and  the  spots  which  were 
consecrated  by  the  memories  of 
Cromwell,  Himmden,  and  Milton, 
in  the  Chiltem  district  of  Bucking- 
hamshira  We  had  also  many 
pleasant  excursions,  rowing  and 
sailini^  on  the  river,  between  Henl^ 
and  Maidenhead. 

Shelley,  it  has  been  seen,  had  two 
children  by  his  first  wife.  These 
dbildren  he  claimed  after  Harriet's 
death,  but  her  family  refused  to 
gLve  them  up.  They  resisted  the 
daim  in  Chancery,  and  the  decree 
of  Lord  Eldon  was  given  against 
him. 

The  erounds  of  Lord  Eldon's  de- 
€00.00.  have  been  misrepresented. 
The  petition  had  adduced  Queen 
Mabj  and  other  instances  of  Shdley's 
opimons  on  religion,  as  one  of  the 
wments  of  the  cnar^  against 
him;  but  the  judgment  ignores  this 
eksnent,  and  rests  entirely  on  moral 
conduct  It  was  distinctly  laid 
down  that  the  principles  which 
Shelley  had  professed  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  most  important  rela- 
tions of  life,  had  been  carried  by 
him  into  practice;  and  that  the 
practical  development  ^  of  those 
principles,  not  the  piinciples  them- 
selves, had  determined  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court 

Lord  Eldon  intimated  that  his 
judgment  was  not  final;  but  no- 
thing would  have  been  gained  by 
an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
libenu.  law  lords  were  then  un- 
known ;  neither  could  Shelley  have 
hc^ed  to  enlist  public  opimon  in 
his  favour.  A  Scotch  marriage, 
oontracted  so  early  in  Hf  e,  mignt 
not  have  been  esteemed  a  v^ 
binding  tie:  but  the  separation 
whidi  so  cloB^  followed  on  a  mar- 
riage in  the  Church  of  England, 
contracted  two  years  and  a  halt 
later,  presented  itself  as  the  breach 
of  a  much  more  solemn  and  delibe- 
rate obligation. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  so  many 
persons  at  the  time  should  have 
supposed  that  the  judgment  had 


been  founded,  at  least  partly,  on 
religious  grounds.  Shelley  himself 
told  me,  that  Lord  Eldon  had  ex- 
pressly stated  that  such  grounds 
were  excluded,  and  the  judgment 
itself  showed  it  But  few  read  the 
judgment  It  did  not  appear  in  the 
newspapers,  and  all  report  of  the 
proceecungs  was  interoicted.  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt  accompanied  Shelley 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Lord 
Eldon  was  extremely  courteous; 
but  he  said  blandly,  and  at  the 
same  time  determinedly,  that  a 
report  of  the  proceedings  would  be 
punished  as  a  contempt  of  Court. 
The  only  explanation  I  have  ever 
been  able  to  give  to  myself  of  his 
motive  for  this  prohibition  was, 
that  he  was  willing  to  leave  the 
large  body  of  fanatics  among  his 
poEtical  supporters  under  delusion 
as  to  the  ^unds  of  his  judgm^t; 
and  that  it  was  more  for  his  politi- 
cal interest  to  be  sti^atized  by 
Liberals  as  an  inquisitor,  than  to 
incur  in  an^  decree  the  imputation 
of  theological  liberality  n-om  his 
own  persecuting  party. 

Since  writing  the  above  passages 
I  have  seen,  in  the  Jfoming  Post  of 
November  22nd,  the  report  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Juridical  Society, 
under  tne  presidency  of  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor,  in  which  a  learned 
brother  read  a  paper,  proposing  to 
revive  the  system  of  persecution 
against  *  blasphemous  libel  f  and  in 
the  course  of  his  lecture  he  said — 
*The  Court  of  Qiancery,  on  the 
doctrine  Parene  patrice,  deprived 
the  XMrent  of  the  guardianship  of 
his  children  when  his  principles 
were  in  antagonism  to  religion,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  poet  Shelley.' 
The  Attorney-General  observed  on 
this:  *With  respect  to  the  inter- 
f  eronce  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
the  case  of  Shelley's  children,  there 
was  a  mat  deal  of  misunderstand- 
ing. It  was  not  because  their 
father  was  an  unbeliever  in  Chris- 
tianity, but  because  he  violated 
and  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
ordinary  usages  of  morality.'  The 
last  words  are  rather  vague  and 
twaddling,  and  I  suppose  are  not 
the  ipsiemma  verba  of  the  Attomey- 
QeneraL  The  essence  and  quint- 
essence of  liord  Eldon's  jud^ent 
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-wza  this :  '  Mr.  Shelley  long  ago 
published  and  maintained  the  doc- 
trine that  marriage  is  a  contract 
binding  only  during  mutual  plea- 
sure. He  has  carried  out  that  doc- 
trine in  his  own  practice;  he  has 
done  nothing  to  show  that  he  does 
not  still  maintain  it ;  and  I  consider 
such  practice  iigurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  society.'  I  am  not 
apologizing  for  Lord  Eldon,  nor 
vmdicating  his  judgment.  I  am 
merely  explaining  it,  simplv  under 
the  wish  tnat  those  who  talk  about 
it  should  know  what  it  really  was. 

Some  of  Shelley's  frienos  have 
spoken  and  written  of  Harriet  as  if 
to  vindicate  him  it  were  necessary 
to  disparage  her.  They  might,  1 
think,  be  content  to  rest  the  expla- 
nation of  his  conduct  on  the  ground 
on  which  he  rested  it  himself— that 
he  had  found  in  another  the  intel- 
lectual qualities  which  constituted 
his  ideality  of  the  partner  of  his 
life.  But  Harriet's  untimely  fate 
occasioned  him  deep  agony  of 
mind,  which  he  felt  the  more  be- 
cause for  a  long  time  he  kept  the 
feeling  to  himself.  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  it  in  a  somewhat 
singular  manner. 

f  was  walking  with  him  one 
evening  in  Bishion  Wood,  and  we 
had  been  talking,  in  the  usual  way, 
of  our  ordinary  subjects,  when  he 
suddenly  fell  into  a  gloomy  reverie, 
r  tried  to  rouse  him  out  of  it,  and 
made  some  remarks  which  1  thought 
might  make  him  laush  at  his  own 
abstraction.  Suddemy  he  said  to 
me,  still  with  the  same  gloomy  ex- 
pression: 'There  is  one  thing  to 
which  I  have  decidedly  made  up 
my  mind.  I  will  take  a  great  glass 
of  ale  every  night.'  I  said,  laugh- 
ingly, *  A  very  good  resolution,  as 
the  result  of  a  melancholy  musing.' 
*Yes,'  he  said-  *  but  you  do  not 
know  why  I  take  it.  I  sliaU  do  it 
to  deaden  my  feelings:  for  I  see 
that  those  who  drink  Se  have  none.' 
The  next  day  he  said  to  me :  '  You 
must  have  thought  me  very  un- 
reasonable yesterday  evening?'  I 
said,  *  I  did.  certainly.'  *  Hien,'  he 
said,  *  I  will  tell  you  what  I  woidd 
not  tell  any  one  else.  I  was  think- 
ing of  Harriet.'  I  told  him,  *  I  had 
no  idea  of  such  a  thing :  it  was  so 


long  since  he  had  named  her.  I 
had  thought  he  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  some  baseless  morbid 
feeling;  but  if  ever  I  should  see 
him  afiain  in  such  a  state  of  mind, 
I  woiud  not  attempt  to  disturb  it' 

There  was  not  much  comedy  in 
Shelley's  life ;  but  his  antipathy  to 
^  acquaintance'  led  to  incidents  of 
some  drollery.  Amongst  the  per- 
sons who  called  on  him  at  Bishop- 
gate,  was  one  whom  he  tried  haid 
to  set  rid  of,  but  who  forced  him- 
self on  him  in  every  possible 
manner.  He  saw  him  at  a  oistance 
one  day;  as  he  was  walking  down 
Egham  Hill,  and  instantly  jumped 
through  a  hedge,  ran  across  a  field, 
and  laid  himself  down  in  a  dry 
ditcL  Some  men  and  women,  who 
were  haymaking  in  the  field,  ran 
up  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
wnen  he  said  to  them,  *  Qto  awa,y^ 
go  away:  don't  you  see  it's  a 
bailiff?  On  which  they  left  him, 
and  he  escaped  discovery. 

After  he  nad  settled  himself  at 
Marlow,  he  was  in  want  of  a  music- 
master  to  attend  a  lady  staying  in 
his  house,  and  I  incjuired  for  one  at 
Maidenhead.  Havmg  found  one,  £ 
requested  that  he  would  call  on 
Mr.  Shelley.  One  morning  Shelley 
rushed  into  my  house  in  great 
trepidation,  sajdng :  '  Barricade  the 
doors;  give  orders  that  you  are 

not  at  homa    Here  is in  the 

town.'  He  passed  the  whole  day 
with  me,  and  we  sat  in  expectation 
that  the  knocker  or  the  bell  would 
announce  the  unwelcome  visitor; 
but  the  evening  fell  on  the  unful- 
filled fear.  He  then  ventured  home. 
It  turned  out  that  the  name  of  the 
music-master  very  nearly  resembled 
in  sound  the  name  of  the  obnoxious 
gentleman ;  and  when  Shelley's  man 
opened  the  library  door  and  said, 

*Mr. ,  sir,'  Shelley,  who  cau^^ht 

the  name  as  that  of  his  Monsieur 
ToTuon^  exclaimed,  *  I  would  just 
as  soon  see  the  devil !'  sprang  up 
from  his  chair,  jumped  out  of  the 
window,  ran  across  the  lawn, 
climbed  over  the  garden-fence,  and 
came  round  to  me  by  a  back  path : 
when  we  entrenched  ourselves  for 
a  day's  siege.  We  often  laughed 
afterwards  at  the  thought  of  what 
must  have  been  his  man's  astonish- 
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ment  at  seeing  his  master,  on  the 
announcement  of  the  musician,  dis- 
appear so  instantaneously  through 
the  window,  with  the  exclamation. 
'  I  would  lust  as  soon  see  the  devil ! 
and  in  what  way  he  could  explain 
to  the  musician  that  his  master  was 
so  suddenly  '  not  at  home.' 

Shelley,  when  he  did  laugh, 
laughed  heartily,  the  more  so  as 
what  he  considered  the  i)erversions 
of  comedy  excited  not  his  laughter 
but  his  indignation,  although  such 
disgusting  outrages  on  taste  and 
f edmag  as  the  bunesques  bv  which 
the  stage  is  now  disgraced  had  not 
then  been  perpetrated.  The  ludi- 
crous, when  it  neither  offended 
^[ood  feeling,  nor  perverted  moral 
judgment,  necessarily  presented  it- 
self to  him  with  greater  force. 

Though  his  published  writings 
are  all  serious,  yet  his  letters  are 
not  without  occasional  touches  of 
humour.  In  one  which  he  wrote 
to  me  from  Italy,  he  ^ve  an  ac- 
count of  a  new  acquamtance  who 
had  a  prodigious  nose.  '  His  nose 
is  something  quite  Slawkenbergian. 
It  wei^^  on  the  imagination  to 
look  at  it.  It  is  that  sort  of  nose 
that  trsmsf  onus  all  the  g's  its  wearer 
utters  into  k's.  It  is  a  nose  once 
seen  never^  to  be  forgotten,  and 
which  requires  the  utmost  stretch 
of  Christian  charity  to  forgive.  I, 
yon  know,  have  a  little  turn-up 

nose,  H has  a  large  hook  one ; 

but  add  them  together,  square  them, 
cube  them,  you  would  have  but  a 
faint  notion  of  the  nose  to  which  I 
refer.' 

I  may  observe  incidentally,  that 
his  account  of  his  own  nose  corro- 
borates the  opinion  I  have  pre- 
viously expressed  of  the  inadequate 
likeness  of  the  published  portraits 
of  him,  in  whicn  the  nose  has  no 
turn-up.  It  had,  in  fact, very  little ; 
just  as  much  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
portrait  to  which  I  have  referred, 
in  the  Florentine  Grallery. 

The  principal  employment  of  the 
female  population  m  Marlow  was 
lace  -  making,  miserablv  remune- 
rated. He  went  continually  amongst 
this  unfortunate  population,  and  to 
the  extent  of  his  ability  relieved 
the  most  pressing  cases  of  distress. 
He  had  a  list  of   pensioners,  to 


whom  he  made  a  weekly  allow- 
ance. 

Early  in  1818  the  spirit  of  rest- 
lessness again  came  over  him.  He 
left  Marlow.  andL  after  a  short  stay 
in  London,  left  Ilngland  in  March 
of  that  year,  never  to  return. 

I  saw  him  for  the  last  time,  on 
Tuesday  the  loth  of  March.  The 
evening  was  a  remarkable  one,  as 
being  that  of  the  first  performance 
of  an  opera  of  Bossini  m  England, 
and  of  the  first  appearance  here  of 
Malibran's  father,  Garcia.  He  per- 
formed Count  Almaviva  in  the 
JBarbiere  di  Siviglia,  Fodor  wajs 
Rosina;  Naldi,  Figaro;  AmbrogettL 
Bartolo ;  and  Anfirisani.  fiasilio.  I 
supped  with  Shelley  ana  his  travel- 
ling companions  after  the  opera. 
They  departed  early  the  next 
morning. 

Thus  two  vei^  dissimilar  events 
form  one  epoch  in  my  memory.  In 
looking  back  to  that  long-past 
time,  1  call  to  mind  how  many 
friends,  Shelley  himself  included, 
I  saw  around  me  in  the.  old  Italian 
Theatre,  who  have  now  all  disap- 
peared from  the  scene.  I  hope  I 
am  not  unduly  given  to  be  laumtor 
temparis  acH,  yet  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  whole  arrangement  of  the 
opera  in  England  has  changed  for 
the  worse.  Two  acts  of  opera^  a 
divertissement,  and  a  ballet,  seem 
very  ill  replaced  by  four  or  ^yq 
acts  of  opera^  with  little  or  no 
dancing.  These,  to  me,  veri^  the 
old  saying,  that  *  Too  much  of  one 
thing  IS  good  for  nothing  J*  and  the 
quiet  and  decorous  audiences,  of 
whom  Shelfey  used  to  say,  'It is 
delightful  to  see  human  beings  so 
civilized,'  are  not  agreeably  suc- 
ceeded by  the  vociferous  assemblies, 
calling  and  recalling  performers  to 
the  footlights.  andDioweringdown 
bouquets  to  tne  accompaniment  of 
their  noisy  approbation. 

At  the  time  of  his  goin^  abroad, 
he  had  two  children  by  his  secona 
wife — ^William  and  Clara;  and  it 
has  been  said  that  the  fear  of  hav- 
ing these  taken  from  him  by  a 
decree  of  the  Chancellor  had  some 
influence  on  his  determination  to 
leave  England :  but  there  was  no 
ground  for  sucn  a  fear.  No  one 
could  be  interested  in  taking  them 
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from  him;  no  reason  could  be 
alleged  for  taking  them  from  their 
mother ;  the  Chancellor  would  not 
have  entertained  the  question,  un- 
less a  provision  had  been  secured 
for  the  children ;  and  who  was  to 
do  this)  Bestlessness  and  embar- 
rassment were  the  causes  of  his  de- 
termination ;  and  according  to  the 
Newtonian  doctrine,  it  is  needless 
to  look  for  more  causes  than  are 
necessaiy  to  explain  the  pheno- 
mena. 

These  children  both  died  in  Italjr; 
Clara,  the  youngest,  in  1818,  Wil- 
liam, in  the  following  year.  The 
hust  event  he  commumcated  to  me 
in  a  few  lines,  dated  Eome,  June 
-8th,  1819:— 

'  lesterdav,  after  an  illness  of 
only  a  few  days,  my  little  William 
died.  There  was  no  hope  from 
the  moment  of  the  attack.  You 
will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  all  my 
friends,  so  that  I  need  not  write  to 
them.  It  is  a  great  exertion  to  me 
to  write  this,  and  it  seems  to  me 
as  i^  hunted  by  calamity  as  I  have 
been,  that  I  should  never  recover 
any  cheerfulness  again.' 

A  little  later  in  the  same  month 
he  wrote  to  me  aeiiin  from  Idvonio : 

*  Our  melancholy  journey  finishes . 
at  this  town;  but  we  retrace  our 
steps  to  Florence,  where,  as  I  ima- 
^e,  we  shall  remain  some  month& 

0  that  I  could  return  to  England ! 
How  heavy  a  weight  when  misfor- 
tune is  added  to  exile;  and  soli- 
tude, as  if  the  measure  were  not 
fiiU,  heaped  high  on  both.    0  that 

1  could  return  to  England !  I  hear 
you  say,  *'  Desire  nevef  fails  to  gene- 
rate capacity.**  Ah  1  but  that  ever- 
present  Afalthus,  necessity,  has  con- 
vinced desire,  that  even  though  it 
generated  capacity  its  offiipring 
must  starve.' 

Again  from  livomo;  August, 
181 9,  (they  had  changed  their  de- 
sign of  gomg  to  Florence) : — 

^I  most  devoutly  wish  that  I 
were  living  near  London.  I  don't 
think  tlmt  I  shall  settle  so  far  off  as 
Richmond,  and  to  inhabit  any  in- 
termediate spot  on  the  Thames, 
would  be  to  expose  myself  to  the 
river  damps.  fTot  to  mention  that 
it  is  not  much  to  my  taste.  My 
inclinations  point  to  Hampstead - 
but  I  don't  Imow  whether  i  shoula 


not  make  up  my  mind  to  something 
more  oompletety  suburban.  What 
are  mountains,  trees,  heaths,  or 
even  the  glorious  and  ever-beau- 
tiful sky,  with  such  sunsets  as  I 
have  seen  at  Hampstead,  to  friends  ? 
Social  enjoyment  in  some  form  or 
other  is  the  Alpha  andOm^of 
existence.  •  All  that  I  see  in  Italy, 
and  from  my  tower  window  I  now 
see  the  magnificent  peaks  of  the 
Apennine,  half  enclosmg  the  plain, 
is  nothing — it  dwindles  to  smoke 
in  the  mind,  when  I  think  of  some 
familiar  forms  of  scenery,  little 
perhaps  in  themselves,  over  which 
old  remembrances  have  thrown  a 
delightful  colour.  How  we  priae 
what  we  despised  when  present ! 
So  the  ghosts  of  our  deaa  associa- 
tions rise  and  haunt  us,  in  revenge 
for  our  having  let  them  starve  and 
abandoned  them  to  perisL' 

This  seems  to  contrast  strangely 
with  a  passage  in  Mrs.  Shelley  s 
journal,  written  after  her  return  to 
England : — 

*  Mine  own  Shelley !  What  a 
horror  you  had  of  returning  to  this 
miserable  country!  To  Be  here 
without  you  is  to  be  doubly  exiled ; 
to  be  away  from  Italy  is  to  lose 
you   tmo/^^ '-^  ShdUy    MemorudA, 

p.  22^^ 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  as 
Mrs.  Shdley  was  fond  of  Italy,  he 
did  not  wisn  to  disturb  her  ei\)oy- 
ment  of  it,  by  letting  her  see  f uUy 
the  deep-seated  wish  to  return  to 
his  own  country,  which  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  all  his  feelings. 

It  is  probable  also  that,  after  the 
birth  of  his  last  child,  he  became 
more  reconciled  to  resioing  abroad. 

In  the  same  year,  the  parents 
received  the  best  consolation  whidi 
nature  could  bestow  on  them,  in 
the  birth  of  another  son,  tiie  pre- 
sent Sir  Percy,  who  was  bom  at 
Florence,  on  the  12th  of  November, 
i8ia 

Shelley's  life  in  Italy  is  best 
traced  by  his  letters.  He  delighted 
in  the  grand  aspects  of  nature: 
mountains,  torrents,  forests,  ana 
the  sea ;  and  in  the  ruins,  whidi 
still  reflected  the  greatness  of  an- 
tiquity. He  described  these  scenes 
with  extraordinary  power  of  lan- 
guage, in  his  letters  as  well  as  in 
his  poetry;  but  in  the  latter  he 
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jieopled  them  'with  phantoms  of 
virtue  and  beauty,  s^ch  as  never 
existed  on  earth.  One  of  his  most 
striking  works  in  this  kind  is  the 
FromMem  Unbound,  He  only 
once  descended  into  the  arena  of 
reality,  and  that  was  in  the  tragedy 
of  the  CencL*  This  is  unques- 
tionably a  work  of  great  dramatic 
power,  but  it  is  as  unquestionably 
not  a  work  for  the  modem  Eng- 
lish stage.  It  would  have  been  a 
^reat  work  in  the  days  of  Mas- 
singer.  He  sent  it  to  me  to  intro- 
duce it  to  Oorent  Garden  Theatre. 
I  did  so ;  but  the  result  was  as  I 
expected.  It  could  not  be  received ; 
tiiough  great  admiration  was  ex- 
pressed of  the  author's  powers^  and 
sreat  hopes  of  his  success  with  a 
less  repulsive  subject  But  he 
could  not  clip  his  wings  to  the 
littleness  of  the  acting  drama ;  and 
though  he  adhered  to  his  purpose 
of  writing  for  the  staoe^  and  cnose 
Oiarles  I.  for  his  subject,  he  did 
not  make  much  progress  in  tiie 
task.  If  his  life  had  been  pro- 
longed, I  still  think  he  would  have 
accomplished  something  worthy  of 
the  best  days  of  theatrical  litera- 
ture. If  the  gorgeous  scenery  of 
his  poetry  could  have  been  peopled 
from  actual  life,  if  the  deep  thoughts 
and  strong  feelings  which  he  was 
so  capable  oi  expressing,  had  been 
accommodated  to  characters  such 
as  have  been  and  may  be,  however 
exceptional  in  the  greatness  of  pas- 
sion, he  would  have  added  his  own 
name  to  those  of  the  masters  of 
the  art.  He  studied  it  with  un- 
wearied devotion  in  its  hkher 
forms;  theOreektragedians, ^ak- 
speare,  and  Galderon.  OfCalderon, 
he  says,  in  a  letter  to  me  from 
Leghorn,  September  2i8t,  1819  >^ 
'  C.  CL  is  now  with  us  on  his  way 
to  Vienna.  He  has  spent  a  year  or 
more  in  Spain,  where  ne  has  learnt 
&)anish;  and  I  make  him  read 
l^nish  all  day  long.    It  is  a  most 


powerful  and  entressive  language, 
and  I  have  already  learnt  sufficient 
to  read  with  great  ease  their  poet 
Calderon.  I  have  read  about  twelve 
of  his  plays.  Some  of  them  cer- 
tainly deserve  to  be  ranked  among 
the  ^ndest  and  most  perfect  pro- 
ductions of  the  human  mind.  He 
excels  all  modem  dramatists,  with 
the  exception  of  Shakspeare,  whom 
he  resembles,  however,  in  the 
depth  of  thought  and  subtlety  of 
imagination  of  his  writings,  and  in 
the  one  rare  power  of  interweaving 
delicate  and  powerful  comic  traits 
with  the  most  tragic  situations, 
without  diminishing  their  interest. 
I  rank  him  £u:  above  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher.' 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Qisbome  dated 
Novembw,  1820,  he  says:  ^I  am 
bathing  myself  in  the  light  and 
odour  of  the  flowery  and  starry 
Avtos.  I  have  read  mem  all  more 
than  once.'  These  were  Calderon's 
religious  dramas,  being  of  the  same 
class  as  those  which  were  called 
Mysteries  in  France  and  England, 
but  of  a  far  higher  order  of  poetry 
than  the  latter  ever  attained. 

The  first  time  Mr.  Trelawny  saw 
him,  he  had  a  volume  of  Calderon 
in  his  hand.  He  was  translating 
some  passages  of  the  Magico  Fro- 
digioso. 

I  arrived  late,  and  hastened  to  the  Tre 
Palazzi,  on  the  Lung*  Arno,  where  the 
Shelley^B  and  WiHiamaes  lived  on  different 
flats  under  the  same  roof,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom on  the  Continent.  The  Williamses 
received  me  in  their  earnest,  cordial 
manner ;  we  had  a  great  deal  to  commu- 
nicate to  each  other,  and  were  in  loud 
and  animated  conversation,  when  I  was 
rather  put  out  hy  observing  in  the  pas- 
sage near  the  open  door,  opposite  to 
where  I  sat,  a  pair  of  glittering  eyes 
steadily  fixed  on  mine  ;  it  was  too  dark 
to  make  out  whom  tiiey  belonged  to. 
With  the  acuteness  of  a  woman,  Mrs. 
Williams's  eyes  followed  the  direction  of 
mine,  and  going  to  the  doorway,  she 
laughingly  said — 


*  Horace  Smith's  estimate  of  these  two  worits  appears  to  me  just :  '  I  got  from 
OUier  last  week  a  copy  of  the  Prometheus  Unbou/ndf  which  is  certainly  a  most  original, 
grand,  and  occasionally  sublime  work,  evincing  in  my  opinion  a  higher  order  of  talent 
than  any  of  your  previous  productions ;  and  yet,  contraiy  to  your  own  estimation,  I 
must  say  I  prefer  the  Oenei,  because  it  oontaLos  a  deep  and  sustained  human  inter^t, 
of  which  we  feel  a  want  in  the  other.  Prometheus  himself  certainly  touches  us 
neariy ;  but  we  see  very  little  of  him  after  his  liberation ;  and,  though  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  be  more  admired  than  anything  you  have  written,  I  question  whether  it 
will  be  so  much  read  as  the  Genet.' — Sfulley  Memorials,  p.  145. 
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'  Come  in,  Shelley  ;  it's  only  our  friend 
Tre  ju8t  arrived.* 

Swiftly  gliding  in,  blushing  like  a  girl, 
a  tall,  ^in  stripling  held  out  both  his 
hands  ;  and  although  I  could  hardly  be- 
lieye,  as  I  looked  at  his  flushed,  femi- 
nine, and  artless  face,  that  it  could  be 
the  poet,  I  returned  his  warm  pressure. 
Aft«r  the  ordinary  greetings  and  courte- 
sies he  sat  down  and  listened.  I  was 
silent  from  astonishment :  was  it  pos- 
sible this  wild-looking,  beardless  boy, 
could  be  the  veritable  monster  at  war 
with  all  the  world  I — excommunicated 
by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  deprived 
of  his  civil  rights  by  the  fiat  of  a  grim 
Lord  Chancellor,  discarded  by  every 
member  of  his  family,  and  denounced  by 
the  rival  sages  of  our  literature  as  a 
founder  of -a  Satanic  school?  I  would 
not  believe  it ;  it  must  be  a  hoax.  He 
was  habited  like  a  boy,  in  a  black  jacket 
and  trousers,  which  he  seemed  to  have 
outgrown,  or  his  tailor,  as  is  the  custom, 
had  most  shamefully  stinted  him  in  his 
'sisings.*  Mrs.  Williams  saw  my  em- 
barrassment, and  to  relieve  me  asked 
Shelley  what  book  he  had  in  his  hand  ? 
His  face  brightened,  and  he  answered 
briskly — 

*  Calderon's  Magico  Prodigiodo;  I  am 
translating  some  passages  in  it.* 

*  Oh,  read  it  to  usf 

Shoved  off  from  the  shore  of  common- 
place incidents  that  could  not  interest 
him,  and  fairly  launched  on  a  theme  that 
did,  he  instantly  become  oblivious  of 
eveiything  but  the  book  in  his  hand. 
The  masterly  manner  in  which  he  analysed 
the  genius  of  the  author,  his  lucid  inter- 
pretations of  the  story,  and  the  ease  with 
which  he  translated  into  our  language  the 
most  subtle  and  imaginative  passages  of 
the  Spanish  poet,  were  marvellous,  as 
was  his  command  of  the  two  languages. 
After  this  touch  of  his  quality,  I  no 
longer  doubted  his  identity.  A  dead 
silence  ensued  ;  looking  up,  I  asked — 

*  Where  is  he  f 

Mrs.  Williams  said,  *  Who  ?  Shelley  ? 
Oh,  he  comes  and  goes  like  a  spirit,  no 
one  knows  when  or  where.' — Trelawnpy 
pp.  19-32. 

From  this  time  Mr.  Trelawny  was 
a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Slielle^s, 
and,  as  will  be  seen,  a  true  and  in- 
defatigable Mend. 

In  the  year  1818,  Shelley  renewed 
his  acquaintance  with  Lord  Byron, 
and  continued  in  friendly  inter- 
course with  him  till  the  time  of  his 
death.    Till  that  time  his  life,  from 


the  birth  of  his  son  Percy,  was 
passed  chiefit  in  or  near  Pisa,  or  on 
the  sea-shore  between  Genoa  ancl 
Leghorn.  It  was  unmark^  by  any  ^' 
remarkable  events,  except  one  oT' 
two,  one  of  which  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  a  mere  oisturbance  of 
imagination.  This  was  a  story  of 
his  having  been  knocked  down  at 
the  post-omce  in  Florence,  by  a  man 
in  a  military  cloak,  who  had  sud- 
denly walked  up  to  him,  saying,*  Are 
you  the  damned  atheist  Shelley? 
This  man  was  not  seen  by  anyone 
else,  nor  ever  afterwards  seen  or 
heard  of  j  though  a  man  answering 
the  descnption  nad  on  the  same  day 
left  Florence  for  Qenoa,  and  was 
followed  up  without  success. 

I  cannot  help  classing  this  inci- 
dent with  the  Tan-yr-^llt  assassi- 
nation, and  other  semi-delusions, 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 

Captain  Medwin  thinks  this 
*  cowardly  attack'  was  prompted  by 
some  article  in  the  Quarterly  Mevieiv, 
The  Quarterly  Reviewers  of  that  day 
had  many  sins  to  answer  for  in  the 
way  of  persecution  of  genius,  when- 
ever it  aj>peared  in  opi>osition  to 
their  political  and  theological  intole- 
rance; but  they  were,  I  am  satisfied, 
as  innocent  of  this  'attack'  on  Shel- 
ley, as  they  were  of  the  death  of 
Keats.  Keats  was  consumptive,  and 
for&-doomed  by  nature  to  early 
death.  His  was  not  the  spirit '  to 
let  itself  be  snuffed  out  by  an  ar- 
ticle.** 

With  the  cessation  of  his  wan- 
derings, his  beautiful  descriptive 
letters  ceased  also.  The  fear  of 
losing  their  only  surviving  son  pre- 
dominated over  the  love  of  tnwel- 
ling  by  which  both  parents  were 
characterized.  The  last  of  this 
kind  which  was  addressed  to  me 
was  dated  Rome,  March  23rd,  18 19. 
This  was  amongst  the  letters  pub- 
lished by  Mrs.  Shelley.  It  ia  pre- 
ceded by  two  firom  Naples — ^Decem- 
ber 22nd,  1818,  and  January  26th, 
1 8 19.  There  was  a  third,  which  is 
alluded  to  in  the  beginning  of  his 
letter  from  Rome  :  *  I  wrote  to  you 
the  day  before  our  departure  from 
Naples.'  When  I  gave  Mrs.  Shelley 
the  other  letters,  I  sought  in  vain 
for  this.     I  found  it,  only  a  few 


*  Don  Juan,  c.  xi.  st.  39. 
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months  since,  in  some  other  papers, 
among  which  it  had  gone  astray. 

His  serenity  wa^  temporarily 
disturbed  by  a  calumny,  which  Lord 
Byron  communicated  to  him.  There 
is  no  due  to  what  it  was ;  and  I  do 
not  understand  why  it  was  s^ken 
of  at  alL  A  mysterv  is  a  nddle. 
and  the  charity  of  the  world  will 
always  give  such  a  riddle  the  worst 
possible  solution. 

An  af&ay  in  the  streets  of  Pisa 
was  a  more  serious  and  x>erilous 
reality.  Shelley  was  riding  outside 
the  gates  of  Pisa  with  Lord  ^yron, 
Mr.  Trelawny,  and  some  other 
Englishmen,  when  a  dragoon  dashed 
through  their  party  in  an  insolent 
manner.  Lord  Byron  called  him 
to  account  A  scuffle  ensued,  in 
which  the  dragoon  knocked  Shelley 
o£f  his  horse,  wounded  Captain 
Hay  in  the  hand,  and  was  dan- 
gerously wounded  himself  by  one 
of  Lord  Byron's  servants.  The 
dragoon  recovered;  Lord  Byron 
left  Pisa  J  and  so  ended  an  aJSfair 
which  might  have  had  very  dis- 
astrous results. 

Under  present  circumstances  the 
following  passage  in  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  me  from  Pisa,  dated 
March,  1820,  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest : — 

'  I  have  a  motto  on  a  ring  in 
Italian:  "/Z  htum  tempo  verrdj^ 
There  is  a  tide  both  in  public  and 
in  private  affairs,  which  awaits  both 
men  and  nations. 

*  I  have  no  news  from  Italy.  We 
live  here  under  a  nominal  tyranny, 
administered  according  to  the  phi- 
losophic laws  of  Leopold,  and  the 
mild  opinions  which  are  the  fashion 
here.  Tuscany  is  unlike  all  the 
other  ItaUan  States  in  this  respect.* 

Sielley*8  last  residence  was  a 
viUa  on  the  Bay  of  Spezzia.  Of  this 
villa  Mr.  Trelawny  has  given  a 
view. 

Amongst  the  new  friends  whom 
he  had  made  to  himself  in  Italy 
were  Captain  and  Mrs.  Williams. 
To  these,  both  himself  and  Mrs. 
Shelley  were  extremely  attached. 
Captam  Williams  was  fond  of  boat- 
ing, and  furnished  a  model  for  a 
small  sailing  vessel,  which  he  per- 
sisted in  adopting  against  the  pro- 
test of  the  Genoese  ouilder  and  of 
their  friend  Captain  Roberts,  who 


superintended  her  construction. 
Slie  was  called  the  Don  Jvani,  It 
took  two  tons  of  iron  ballast  to 
bring  her  down  to  her  bearings,  and 
even  then  she  was  very  crank  in  a 
breeze.  Mr.  Trelawny  despatched 
her  from  Genoa  under  the  charge 
of  two  steady  seamen  and  a  boy 
named  Charles  Vivian.  Shelley  re- 
tained the  boy  and  sent  back  the 
two  sailors.  They  told  Mr.  Tre- 
lawny that  she  was  a  ticklish  boat 
to  manage,  but  had  sailed  and 
worked  well,  and  that  they  had 
cautioned  the  gentlemen  accord- 
ingly. 

It  is  clear  from  Mr.  Trelawny's 
account  of  a  trip  he  had  with  them, 
that  the  only  good  sailor  on  board 
was  the  boy.  They  contrived  to 
jam  the  mamsheet  and  to  put  the 
tiller  starboard  instead  of  port  *  If 
there  had  been  a  squall,*  he  said, 
*  we  should  have  had  to  swim  for 
it' 

*  Not  I,'  said  Shelley;  *  I  should 
have  gone  down  with  the  rest  of 
the  pigs  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,* 
meaning  the  iron  pig-ballast 

In  the  mean  time,  at  the  instance 
of  Shelley,  Lord  Byron  had  con- 
curred in  inviting  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt 
and  his  family  to  Italy.  They  were 
to  co-operate  in  a  new  quarterly 
journal,  to  which  it  was  expected 
that  the  name  of  Byron  would  en- 
sure an  immediate  and  extensive 
circulation.  This  was  the  unfor- 
tunate LiberaL  a  title  furnished  by 
Lord  Byron,  ot  which  four  numbers 
were  subsequently  published.  It 
proved  a  signal  failure,  for  which 
there  were  many  causes  j  but  I  do 
not  tliink  that  any  name  or  names 
could  have  buoyea  it  up  against  the 
dead  weight  of  its  title  alone.  A 
literary  periodical  should  have  a 
neutral  name,  and  leave  its  charac- 
ter to  be  developed  in  its  progress. 
A  journal  might  be  pre-eminently, 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  either 
aristocratical  or  democratical  in  its 
tone ;  but  to  call  it  the  *  Aristocrat* 
or  tlie  *  Democrat*  would  be  fatal 
to  it. 

Leigh  Hunt  arrived  in  Italy  with 
his  family  on  the  14th  of  June, 
1822,  in  time  to  see  his  friend  once 
and  no  more. 

Shelley  was  at  that  time  writing 
a  poem,  called  the  Trium2>fi  of  Life, 
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The  composition  of  this  poem,  the 
perpetual  presence  of  the  sea,  and 
other  causes  (amonf  which  I  do  not 
concur  withLad^  Shelley  in  placing 
the  solitude  of  his  seaside  residence, 
for  hifl  life  there  was  less  solitary 
than  it  had  almost  ever  been), 

oontrilmted  to  plonge  the  mind  of  Shelley 
into  a  state  of  morbid  exeHcmeat,  the 
rasnlt  of  vhich  vna  a  tendency  to  see 
▼laionB.  One  ni^t  loud  criee  were  heard 
iwoing  from  the  saloon.  The  WiUiamaee 
nuhed  out  of  their  nxMn  in  alarm;  Mrs. 
Shelley  also  endeavoured  to  reach  the 
spot,  bat  fiiinted  at  the  door.  Entering 
the  saloon,  the  Williamses  found  Shelley 
staring  horribly  into  the  air,  and  evidently 
in  a  trance.  They  vaked  him,  and  he 
related  that  a  figure  "wrapped  in  a  mantle 
came  to  his  bedside  and  beckoned  him. 
He  mast  then  have  risen  in  his  sleep,  for 
he  followed  the  imaginary  figure  into  the 
Btloon,  when  it  lifted  the  hood  of  its 
mantle,  ejaculated  '  Siete  sodis&ttoP*  and 
vanished.  The  dream  is  said  to  have 
been  suggested  by  an  incident  occurring 
iM.  a  drama  attributed  to  Galderon. 

Another  vision  appeared  to  Shel- 
ley on  the  evening  of  Mav  6th,  when 
he  and  Williams  were  walking  toge- 
ther on  the  terrace.  The  story  is 
thus  recorded  by  the  latter  in  his 
diary: — 

Rne.  Some  heavy  drops  of  rain  fell 
without  a  doud  being  visible.  After  tea, 
while  walking  with  Shelley  on  the  terrace, 
and  observing  the  effect  of  moonshine  on 
the  waters,  he  complained  of  being  un- 
usually nervoui^i  and,  stopping  short,  he 
grasped  me  violently  by  the  arm,  and 
stared  steadfastly  on  the  white  surf  that 
broke  upon  the  beach  under  our  feet. 
Observing  him  sensibly  affected,  I  de- 
manded of  him  if  he  was  in  pain;  bat  he 
only  answered  by  saying  *  There  it  is 
again !  there  !*  He  recovered  after  some 
time,  and  declared  that  he  saw,  as  plainly 
as  he  then  saw  me,  a  naked  child  (Allegra, 
who  had  recently  died)  rise  from  the  sea, 
and  clasp  its  hands  as  if  in  joy,  smiling  at 
him.  This  was  a  trance  that  it  required 
some  reasoning  and  philosophy  entirely  to 
wake  him  from,  so  forcibly  had  the  vision 
operated  on  his  mind.  Our  conversation^ 
which  had  been  at  first  rather  melancholy, 
led  to  this,  and  my  confirming  his  sensa- 
tions by  confessing  that  I  had  felt  the 
same,  gave  greater  activity  to  his  ever- 
wandering  and  lively  imaginatbn. — SM- 
ley  Memorials^  pp.  191-193. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  of 


July,  182a,  after  an  absence  of  some 
days  from  home,  Shelley  and  Wil- 
liams set  sail  from  Leghorn  for 
their  home  on  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia. 
Trelawny  watched  them  from  Lord 
Byron's  vessel,  the  Bolivar,  The 
daj  was  hot  and  calm.  Trelawny 
said  to  Ids  Genoese  mate,  ^They 
will  soon  have  the  land  breeee.' 
'  May  be,'  said  the  mate, '  they  will 
soon  have  too  much  breeae.  That 
gaff-topsail  is  fooHah,  in  a  boat 
with  no  deck  and  no  sailor  on 
board.  Look  at  those  black  lines, 
and  the  dirtv  rags  hanging  under 
them  out  of  the  sky.  Look  at  the 
smoke  on  the  water.  The  devil  is 
brewing  mischief.'  Shelley's  boat 
disapp^red  in  a  fog. 

Although  the  son  was  obnmred  by 
mists,  it  was  oppressively  snltzy.  There 
was  not  a  breath  of  air  in  the  harbour. 
The  heaviness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  aa 
unwonted  stillness  benumbed  my  sensen. 
I  went  down  into  the  cabin  and  sank  into 
a  slumber.  I  was  roused  up  by  a  noise 
over-head  and  went  on  deck.  The  men 
were  getting  up  a  chain  cable  to  let  go 
another  anchor.  There  was  a  general 
stir  amongst  the  shipping ;  shifting  berths, 
getting  down  yards  and  masts,  veering 
out  cables,  hauling  in  of  hawsera,  letting 
go  anchors,  hailing  from  the  ships  and 
quays,  boats  souddhig  rapidly  to  and  fro. 
It  was  almost  dark,  although  only  half- 
past  six  o'elodc  The  sea  waa  of  the 
colour,  and  looked  as  solid  and  smooth  as 
a  sheet  of  lead,  and  covered  with  an  oily 
scum.  Gusts  of  wind  swept  over  with- 
out ruffling  it,  and  big  drops  of  rain  fell 
on  its  sur£Bce,  rebounding,  as  if  they 
could  not  penetrate  it.  There  was  a- 
commotion  in  the  air,  made  up  of  many 
threatening  sounds,  coming  upon  us  from 
the  sea.  Fishing-craft  and  cossting- 
vesseb  under  bare  poles  rushed  by  us  in 
shoals,  running  foul  of  the  diips  in  the 
harbour.  As  yet  the  din  and  hubbub 
was  that  made  by  men,  but  their  shrill 
pipings  were  suddenly  silenced  by  the 
crashing  voice  of  a  thunder-squall  that 
burst  right  over  our  heads.  For  some 
time  no  other  sounds  were  to  be  heard 
than  the  thunder,  wind  and  rain.  When 
the  fury  of  the  storm,  which  did  not  last 
for  more  than  twenty  minutes,  had 
abated,  and  the  horizon  was  in  some 
degree  cleared,  I  looked  to  seaward 
anidously,  in  the  h<^  of  descrying  Shei- 
ley's  boat  amongst  the  many  small  cnft 
scattered  about.  I  watehed  every  speck 
that  loomed  on  the  horiaon,  Amt-ing  that 


*  Axe  you  satisfied  ? 
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ihej  would  have  borne  up  on  their  return 
to  tJie  port,  as  all  the  other  boats  that 
had  gone  out  in  the  same  direction  had 
done. — Trdawny,  pp.  116-118. 

Mrs.  Shelley  and  Mrs.  Williams 
passed  some  days  in  dreadful  sns- 

Sense.  Mrs.  Shelley,  unable  to  en- 
nre  it  longer,  proceeded  to  Pisa, 
and  rushing  into  Lord  Byron's 
room  with  a  face  of  marble,  asked 

Ciionately,  ^  Where  is  my  hus- 
df  Lord  Byron  afterwards 
said,  he  had  never  seen  anything 
in  aramatic  tragedy  to  equal  the 
terror  of  Mrs.  Shelley's  appearance 
on  that  day. 

At  lengtn  the  worst  was  known. 
The  bodies  of  the  two  friends  and 
the  boy  were  washed  on  sbore. 
That  of  the  boy  was  buried  in  the 
sand.  That  of  Captain  Williams 
was  burned  on  the  15th  of  August. 
The  ashes  were  collected  and  sent 
to  England  for  interment.  The 
next  (jby  the  same  ceremony  was 
performed  for  SheUey ;  and  ms  re- 
mains were  collected  to  be  interred,  ' 
as  they  subsequently  were,  in  the 
Ftotestant  cemetery  at  Bome» 
Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt 
were  present  on  both  occasions. 
Mr.  Trdawny  conducted  all  the 
proceedings,  as  he  had  conducted  all 
the  previous  search.  Herein,  and 
in  tne  whole  of  his  subsequent 
conduct  towards  Mrs.  Shelley,  he 
proved  himself,  as  I  have  alr^y 
observed,  a  true  and  indefatig- 
able friend.  In  a  letter  which  she 
wrote  to  me,  dated  Genoa,  Sept. 
20th,  1822,  she  said : — *'  Trelawny  is 
the  only  quite  disinterested  friend 
I  have  here;  the  only  one  who 
clings  to  the  memory  of  my  loved 
ones  as  I  do  myself;  but  he,  alasl 
is  not  one  of  them,  though  he  is 
really  kind  and  gooa' 

The  boat  was  subsequently  re- 
covered ;  the  state  in  which  every- 
thing was  found  in  her,  show^ 
that  she  had  not  capsized.  Captain 
Boberts  first  thought  that  she  had 
been  swamped  by  a  heavy  sea;  but 
on  closer  examination,  finding  many 
of  the  timbers  on  the  starboard 
quarter  broken,  he  thought  it  cer- 
tain that  ^e  must  have  been  run 
down  by  a  felucca  in  the  squall 


I  think  the  first  conjecture  the 
most  probable.  Her  masts  were 
gone,  and  her  bowsprit  broken. 
Mr.  Trelawny  had  previously  des- 
patched two^  large  feluccas  with 
ground-tackling  to  drag  for  her. 
This  was  done  for  five  or  six  days. 
They  succeeded  in  finding  her,  but 
failed  in  getting  her  up.  The 
task  was  accompuahed  by  Captain 
Boberts.  The  specified  damage  to 
such  a  fragile  craft  was  more  ukely 
to  have  b^n  done  by  the  dred^ng 
apparatus,  than  by  collision  with  a 
felucca. 

So  perished  Percy  Bysshe  SheUey, 
in  the  flower  of  lus  age,  and  not 
perhaps  even  ^ret  in  the  full 
flower  of  his  genius ;  a  genius  un- 
surpassed in  the  description  and 
imagination  of  scenes  of  beauty 
and  grandeur;  in  the  expression  of 
impassioned  love  of  ideal  beauty ; 
in  the  illustration  of  deeo  feeling 
by  congenial  imagery ;  ana  in  the 
infinite  variety  of  harmonious  ver- 
sification. Wnat  was,  in  my  opi- 
nion, deficient  in  his  poetry,  was,  as 
I  have  already  said,  the  want  of 
reality  in  the  characters  with  which 
he  peopled  his  splendid  scenes,  and 
to  which  he  addressed  or  imparted 
the  utterance  of  his  impa^ioned 
feelings.  He  was  advancing,  I 
think,  to  the  attainment  of  this 
reality.  It  would  have  given  to 
his  poetry  the  only  element  of 
truth  which  it  wanted ;  though  at 
the  same  time,  the  more  clear  de- 
velopment of  what  men  were 
would  have  lowered  his  estimate  of 
what  they  might  be,  and  dimmed 
his  enthusiastic  prospect  of  the 
future  destiny  of  tne  world.  I  can 
conceive  him^  if  he  had  lived  to 
the  present  tmie,  passing  his  days 
like  Volneyj  looking  on  the  world 
from  his  windows  without  taking 
part  in  its  turmoils;  and  perhaps 
like  the  same,  or  some  other 
great  apostle  of  liberty  (for  I 
cannot  at  this  moment  verify  the 
quotation),  desiring  that  nothing 
should  be  inscribe  on  his  tomb, 
but  his  name,  the  dates  of  his 
Urth  and  death,  and  the  single 
word, 

*  PESILLUSIONN^.' 

T.  L.  Peacock. 
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TTIS  calm  eye  shone  as  she  came  on 

■*-*•     In  all  her  gentle  beanty ; 

He  stood  and  gazed,  like  one  amazed, 
But  conscience  thundered  '  Duty.' 
They  sat  and  spoke  of  common  things,  and  when  she  rose  to  go. 
His  heart  asked  *  Does  she  love  me  P'  but  stem  Reason  answered  '  No.' 

Her  sweet  face  flushed,  her  voice  was  hushed, 

As  suddenly  she  met  him ; 
Alone  she  crept,  and  wildly  wept, 
'  Oh,  if  I  could  forget  him/ 
And  as  she  sat  all  desolate,  in  the  black  shade  of  woe. 
Her  heart  asked  '  Does  he  love  me  ?'  but  blind  Feeling  answered  '  No.' 

He  sighed,  and  said  '  I  cannot  wed — 

Not  now — it  may  be  never  ;* 
She  wept,  and  cried  '  To  be  his  bride. 
Oh,  I  could  wait  for  ever.' 
But  ofb  we  reach  the  vale  of  Joy,  down  rock-paths  of  Distress, 
And  when  Fear  harshly  murmured  '  No,'  Hope  softly  whispered  '  Yes.' 

Years  swept  away ;  a  summer  day 

Shone  on  two  happy  faces. 
Where  grief  had  brought  the  calm  of  thought. 
But  not  its  sterner  traces. 
Bridegroom  and  bride  stand  side  by  side,  and  with  a  long  caress. 
Ask  '  Do  you  love  me  P'  but  they  need  no  voice  to  answer  '  Yes.' 

Now  swiftly  down,  paat  tower  and  town. 

Life's  rushing  current  bore  them ; 
Onward  they  flew,  with  skies  now  blue. 
Now  g^y  and  sunless  o'er  them. 
Strengthened  and  tried.  Love,  purified  from  the  thick  dross  of  nature. 
Was  taught  that  God  must  be  its  Lord  and  not  His  human  creature. 

A  grave  was  made,  and  there  they  laid 

A  coffin  by  another ; 
Seven  mourners  took  a  lingering  look. 
And  wept  an  aged  mother. 
The  autumn  sun  shone  down  upon  the  spot,  as  if  to  tell 
Those  clustered  weepers  not  to  grieve  too  much,  for  '  all  was  welL' 

And  now  among  a  snow-white  throng. 

Whose  wings  like  gold  are  gleaming. 
Two  spirits  stand  with  harp  in  hand. 
And  meek  eyes  brightly  beaming ; 
And  as  they  sweep  the  flashing  strings,  this  is  their  rapturous  story— 
The  praise  of  Him  who  died  for  them,  and  gave  them  all  this  glory. 

J.  E.  Jackson 
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THE  TWO  FBIENDS. 


PARK-LANE  was  in  an  uproar, 
for  Lady  Tnimpeton's  balls 
were  good,  and  her  guests  nume- 
rous; and  now  they  were  taking 
their  departure.  It  was  high  time 
they  should;  for  an  hour  past  it 
had  been  growing  disgracefully 
light.  At  every  crevice  the  day  was 
creeping  through,  making  candles 
'look  dim,  and  cheeks  pale,  and 
warning  good  people  home  to  their 
beda.  Reginald  Leslie^  however, 
and  his  partner,  seemed  m  no  hurry 
to  take  the  hint 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Bathurst  had 
grown  veiy  decided. 

'  Come,  Ella,  do  think  how  dread- 
fvJly  tired  you  will  be  to-morrow.* 

'Please,  dear  mamma,  only  just 
this  one  dance.' 

The  last  valse,  like  everything 
else,  comes  to  an  end;  Mrs.  Bath- 
urst and  her  daughter  are  safe  in 
their  carriage,  and  Reginald  Leslie 
and  his  friend,  Wynne,  are  walk- 
ing home,  watchmg  the  bright 
glow  which  begins  to  warm  up 
alop^  the  east,  and  drinking  in  the 
delicioas  draught  of  keen  morning 
air. 

Leslie  had  doneagood  day's  work, 
it  must  be  confessed. 

Li  the  morning  he  had  talked 
old  Mr.  Bathurst  into  allowing  him 
to  become  his  son-in-law.  In  the 
afternoon  he  had  brought  a  very 
long  love-making  to  a  successful 
dose  with  Ella.  AU  night  he  had 
been  dancing,  flirting,  fetching  ices, 
going  messages  for  Mrs.  Bathurst, 
and  saying  all  the  absurd  things 
that  people  in  his  position  are  apt 
to  indulge  in.  No  wonder  he  was 
tired! 

'And  now,'  he  said,  'wish  me 
joy,  old  fellow  T 

*  Wdl,  I  do,'  said  Wynne. 

'Come,  come,  don't  sham  apa- 
thetic,' cried  Leslie;  'clap  me  on 
the  back,  or  shake  hands,  or  do 
•ometbing  or  other  extraordioary, 
for  goodness'  sake.' 

'I  cannot  possibly  go  into  rap- 
tures,' replied  his  companion;  '/ 

YOU  LXL  KO.  OOCLXL 


am  not  going  to  be  married,  you 
must  recollect.  However,  I  heartily 
envy  you  who  are  ;  who  could  say 
more  V 

'WeU,  envy  is  better  than  no- 
thing,' said  Leslie  ;  '  I  think  I  am 
to  be  envied,  certainly.  ,  But  your 
spirits  are  not  up  to  the  occasion,  I 
see.  Let  us  talk  about  something 
else.  To  b^n  with,  you  are  com- 
ing with  us  to  Westborough,  are 
you  not,  to  tutorize  Robert  f 

'  m  come  if  he  thinks  I  can  help 
him,  and  if  you're  not  afraid  of  my 
spoiling  a  family  partv.' 

*  Spoiling  it !'  cned  Leslie ; '  not  a 
bit  of  it— come,  like  a  good  fellow ; 
we  shall  all  be  delighted — ^I  am 
sure  you  will  like  it :  it's  a  cheery 
sort  of  place,  and  tnere's  ^^^^ 
something  or  other  going  on.  The 
Trumpetons  are  to  be  there,  one  of 
the  young  ladies  told  me  to-night. 
I  expect  it  will  be  rather  fun,  and 
the  Archdeacon  and  my  aunt  are 
as  well  worth  seeing  as  any  two 
curiosities  in  Christendom !' 

'WeU,'  answered  Wynne,  'and 
what  of  Robert's  reading  1  Has  he 
been  pretty  diligent  V 

'  I  should  thmk,'  said  Leslie, '  if 
you  take  him  in  hand^  he  might 
g:et  a  first.  I  am  sure  he  has  devo- 
tion enough  to  see  him  safe  through 
worse  martyrdoms  than  getting  up 
the  Ethics.  He  rows  at  Henlev 
next  week,  and  meanwhile  is  al- 
ways either  devouring  beef^steaks, 
or  taking  galloping  exercise  in  great 
coats  and  comforters.' 

'  We  must  get  him  out  of  condi- 
tion as  soon  as  possible,'  said  Wynne, 
'your  heroes  m  high  training  are 
always  bores.  If  one  must  have 
an  extreme,  I  prefer  my  friends 
flabby.  However,  I  dare  say  we 
shall  soon  succeed  in  making  him 
as  dyspeptic  and  low-spirited  as 
heart  could  wisL' 

'I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,'  said 
I^lie;  'it's  enough  to  make  one 
fanatioEdly  enthusiastic  to  hear  you 
grumble ;  I  fall  downright  in  love 
with  humanity,  as  a  protest  against 
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your  abuse  of  it.    ^v   the   way, 
haven't  you  caught  a  client  yet  T 

*  No,'  answered  Wynne,  *  I  sit 
and  pipe  all  the  most  tempting 
melodies,  and  not  an  attorney  in 
all  London  will  come  and  dance  to 
me.' 

'  Ah  !'  said  the  other,  *  you  should 
have  been  in  my  line,  it  is  not  very 
glorious,  but  it  is  fiity  times  more 
comfortable^  and  quite  as  amusing.' 

Leslie's  'Ime'  meant  a  snug  berth 
in  Mr.  Bathurst's  bank ;  for  some 
time  past  he  had  held  a  sort  of  un- 
acknowledged position  in  it,  and. 
part  of  the  arrangement  which  had 
come  about  that  day,  was  that  he 
was  henceforth  to  receive  a  re^ar 
income  as  quasi-partner,  and  after  a 
due  time  of  probation,  to  be  en- 
trusted with  a  rather  important 
coimtry  branch,  which  had  lately 
been  started,  and  for  which  no 
proper  manager  had  yet  been  found. 

'  Comfortable  1'  cried  Wynne, 
when  he  heard  of  it,  *I  should 
rather  think  it  was!  My  dear 
Dives,  I  congratulate  you :  when  I 
come  and  sit  outside  your  door,  mind 
you  send  me  some  crumbs  \  and  in 
return,  when  your  bank  breaks, 
you  shall  be  my  marshal  and  carve 
at  my  assize  dinners  when  I'm  a 
Chief  Justice  l' 

By  this  time  they  had  come  to 
Leslie's  home. 

'Good  ni^t,  Lazarus,'  he  said, 
9A  he  went  in;  and  Wynne,  who 
lived  at  chambers,  stopped  a  pass- 
ing cab  and  drove  off  to  the  Temple. 


Chapter  IL 
an  abbiyal. 

Westborough,  where  the  Leslies 
always  spent  the  summer,  was  a 
pleasant  sea-town  on  the  south  coast. 
Of  late  years  it  had  come  into 
fashion  as  a  watering-place :  and  a 
new  esplanade,  a  new  grand  hotel, 
and  a  great  many  smart  new  lodg- 
ings, attested  its  increasing  popu- 
larity with  the  holiday-makmg 
public. 

The  Leslies,  however,  had  gone 
there  long  before  the  rest  of  the 
world  knew  anything  about  it. 
Archdeacon  Ashe,  the  rector,  had 
mairied  Mrs.  Lesuie's  sister;  and 


that  lady,  who  had  now  been  a 
widow  for  some  years,  had  been 
glad  to  come  amongst  her  relations, 
and  to  accept  the  ardent  hospitality 
that  year  after  year  awaited  her  at 
the  Kectory.  Besides,  the  place 
thoroughly  suited  the  nigh  spirits 
and  activity  of  her  children;  it  was 
brisk  and  well-to-do.  The  buzs 
and  clatter  and  racket  of  the  Bin- 
chanted  Palace,  the  moment  aft^ 
the  r^ioeil  of  the  Princess,  was  the 
normal  state  of  things  among  the 
Westboroughites.  The  demon  of 
diligence  possessed  them,  and  a 
wild,  untirmg,  unexcorcisable  sort 
of  spirit  he  was.  Evervbody  played 
his  part  with  a  will;  the  good 
people  were  emphatically  good,  and 
the  bad  people  toere  bad  and  no 
mistake.  On  Sunday  mornings  the 
sailors  lounged  about  in  noisy  dis- 
order, and  httle  truant  boys  would 
play  pitch-and-toss  in  a  defiant 
manner  under  the  Archdeacon's 
very  nose;  but  the  people  who 
went  to  church  went  there  to  good 
purpose,  and  shouted  the  hymns  so 
vehemently,  that  it  was  only  bv  a 
free  use  of  the  diapason  stop  tnat 
the  organist  oould  maintain  his 
lawful  ascendancy.  Everywhere 
vehemence  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  It  would  have  been  too  much 
for  most  people's  nerves  j  but  Mrs. 
Ashe,  the  presiding  gemus  of  the 
place,  and  ruler  supreme  of  the 
Kectory  and  its  appurtenances, 
hadn't  any  nerves,  and  found  it  de- 
lightful 

She  was  essentiaily  queenly:  I 
think  there  must  have  been  some 
Tudor  blood  in  her.  She  was  veay 
small,  and  yet  she  iQuld  look  quite 
maiestic  Her  prome  was  dearly 
and  delicately  chiselled,  her  eye 
radiant  with  benevolence,  her  mout^ 
sincere,  handsome,  and  command- 
ing. Her  ro3ral  nature  showed  it- 
self in  the  way  she  overrode  the 
conventionalities  by  which  the  com- 
mon herd  was  restricted.  She  made 
a  great  disturbance  in  all  social 
equilibria  to  establish  her  own; 
confounded  all  other  harmonies  by 
a  chord  i>ecnliar  to  herself.  Little 
shades  and  distinctions^  which  else- 
where assumed  imposing  pT(^>or- 
tions,  melted  b^ore  ner :  ceremony 
trudged  away  as  she  c«me,aiecta. 
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tions  and  unrealities  pulled  down 
their  oalours  in  despair.  Sbe  com- 
pelled her  neighbours  to  be  43incere 
in  spite  of  themselvea — had  a  ready 
and  delicate  sympathy  for  every 
shape,  of  misfortune,  and  took  a 
gnat  deal  of  interest  in  her  species 
at  \arge,  and  still  more  in  those 
members  of  it  whose  romances 
touched  her  heart,  or  whose  anoma- 
lies aroused  her  curiosity. 

Dr.  Ashe  appeared  generally 
rather   eclipsed    oy   ike   superior 

Kwers  of  his  partner.  He  was 
:ht*hearted,  unruffled,  had  a  quo- 
tation out  of  Horace  for  every  pos- 
sible energency,  and  a  very  keen 
sense  of  the  comical  in  men  and 
things.  His  feeling  toward  society 
was  rather  that  of  B6raQger*s  easy- 
going cure — 

£h !  sooiy  son,  son, 

Baise-moi,  Snzon; 

Et  ne  danmons  peraotme ; 

He  could  not  well  be  terrific  or 
mblime,  but  he  did  his  part  man- 
fully and  conscientiously;  bore  with 
his  lady's  eccentricities  with  the 
patience  of  a  martyr,  admired  her 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  lover, 
played  second  fiddle  with  all  the 
srace  and  good  humour  imaginable, 
handed  bread  and  butter  at  her 
9oirhe»y  took  the  chair  at  her  favou- 
rite meetings;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  occasional  playfulness  as 
to  matters,  which  in  Mrs.  Ashe's 
judgment  admitted  only  of  the 
most  rigid  solemnity,  was  in  every 
respect  a  pattern  of  what  a  husband 
should  be.  His  eyes  (and  he  was 
hairdly  to  blame  for  that)  would 
twinkle  and  his  lips  twitch  when 
some  more  than  ordinarily  abnor- 
mal specimen  found  his  or  her  wav 
to  the  Rectory,  or  when  his  lady^ 
proceeding  had  produced  some  un- 
uaoally  fn^tf ul  domestic  entangl&- 
ment. 

Yet  the  Archdeacon  had  his  seri- 
ous side:  thoujgh  not  veiy  profound 
(NT  enthusiastic,  he  was  simple- 
hearted,  honest,  and  unboundedly 
good-natured;  and  if  the  little 
sparkling,  sunny  brook  of  his  exist- 
ence sometimes  was  act  to  loiter  by 
its  pleasant  bank,  toe  impetuous 
current  of  his  companion's  energy 
swqyt  him  along  with  her  on  occa- 
sions when  action  became  neceasary, 


and  so  the  two  kept  pace  to  peif  ec- 
tion.  She  was  Queen,  he  was  her 
Lord  Chamberlam,  Westborough 
her  kingdom. 

And  a  motl^  crew  her  subjects 
were. 

The  Duchess  of  Boehampton  had 
a  large  house  at  the  quietest  end  of 
the  town.  Anxious  mothers  like 
Lady  Trumpeiou  dif^sed  an  in- 
ferior lustre  from  lodgings'  on  the 
esplanade ;  there  were  foreign  gran- 
dees, who  liked  living  at  the  hotel : 
second-rate  people,  who  revengea 
themselves  for  tne  snubbings  they 
had  got  all  the  summer  by  giving 
themselves  great  airs  among  the 
Westborough  fashionables;  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  who  revenged 
themselves  for  the  silence  of  the 
session  by  talking  Blue-books,  and 
looking  grave  atx>ut  the  British 
constitution;  stout  Sir  Johns,  who 
longed  to  get  back  to  their  turnips 
and  prize  oxen;  fine  gentlemen, 
solemn,  languid,  and  apparently 
sick  at  heart  at  the  vulgarity  of 
their  species;  Indian  oolonels  with 
livers :  brok^a  -  down  deigymen 
with  throats;  chaste  Penelopes 
doing  worsted-work  patiently  while 
Ulyased  was  on  his  travels  or  at  the 
wars;  naughty  Clytemnestras,  with 
flirtations  on  hand  and  tragical 
demmemenU  looming  in  the  future ; 
Lydia  and  Cloe  reading  novels  on 
the  beach,  while  their  pretty  locks 
are  drying  after  their  bathe ;  Horace 
going  along  the  esplanade  to  Mae- 
cenas's lodging  with  a  new  ode  in 
his  pocket;  Dives  in  his  barouche, 
with  the  gout  in  his  legs,  and  Atra 
Cara  up  with  the  powdered  foot- 
man behind  him: — anybody  and 
everybody,  in  fact,  who  wanted  to 
get  some  fresh  air  and  a  hoUday, 
and  who  was  not  above  taking  it  in 
a  ffood  practical,  emphatic  sort  of 
faanion.  As  for  beiuK  morbid  and 
low-spirited  at  Westoorou^,  that 
was  simply  out  of  the  question. 

The  Leslies  eiyoyed  it  of  all 
things.  In  due  time  they  arrived. 
My  curtain  rises  upon   a  familv 

£?oup  of  them,  as  they  stood,  fresh 
nded,  in  front  of  the  Rectory, 
about  six  o'clock  one  fine  hot 
morning  in  July.  Mrs.  Leslie 
seemed  rather  overpowered  by  her 
responsibilities  as  Materf amilias ; 
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and  no  wonder,  for  they  were  a 
large  party.    Ella  Bathurst,  it  had 
been   settled,    should   come  with 
them  to  Westborough  for  a  week 
before  she  joined  her  mother  for  a 
round  of  summer  visits:  Bobert, 
the  Oxford   brother,  had  arrivea 
from  St  Benedict's,  and  Wynne  had 
come  with  them  :  Kachel,  the  eldest 
daughter,  was   standing  guardian 
over   the   yoimger  children,  who 
were  far  too  excited  to  be  kept  in 
anything  like  order ;  on  one  side 
were  a  number  of  maids,  entrenched 
behind  barriers  of  luggage,  and  two 
Eton  boys  devoting  themselves  to 
sundry  bundles  of  bats  and  fish- 
ing rods ;  on  the  other  a  group  of 
sauors,  some  of  whom  had  rowed 
the  party  ashore,  and  whose  pay  for 
so  doing  was  now  the  subject  of 
dispute ;  and  finally,  as  the  central 
and  most  important  figure  in  the 
scene,  there  was  the  Archdeacon. 
His  appearance  bordered   on   the 
grotesque,  for  the  steamer  had  ar- 
rived somewhat  sooner  than  usual, 
and  the  Archdeacon,  who  was  en- 
sconced in  the  library,  busy  with  a 
cup  of  chocolate  and  the  composi- 
tion of  his  next  Sunday's  sermon, 
had  rushed  out  to  welcome  the  new 
comers  in  his  morning  attire  of 
dressing  gown  and  slippers.    After 
the  first  greetings,  he  plunged  ar- 
dently into  the  controversy. 

*  Fifteen  sliillings  for  coming 
ashore !  Monstrous,  monstrous  ! 
Now,  my  men,'  he  cried,  assuming 
the  tone  of  the  most  emphatic 
resolution,  and  making  a  signally 
misuccessful  attempt  to  look  fierce. 
'  tlus  is  iust  one  of  those  things  1 
will  not  have.    It's  atrocious  !' 

The  Archdeacon  paused  in  his 
impetuous  career,  andlooked  around 
to  see  if  any  one  would  have  the 
temerity  to  reply. 

His  audience  gave  no  signs  of  re- 
pentance, and  looked  uncommonly 
stubborn. 

'It's  a  disgrace,'  continued  the 
orator,  *a  disgrace  —  foolish, 
wicked ^ 

*  Just  look  at  that  luggage,  sir,' 
said  the  foremost  sailor,  pointiiigto 
the  pile  of  boxes. 

*  Ah,'  said  the  Archdeacon,  'that's 
a  consideration  ;  there  is  an  enor- 
mous amoimt  of  luggage,  certainly. 


But  fifteen  shillings  !  and  you,  too, 
Ned  Cook,  who  were  the  best  boy 
in  my  school,  and  who  have  the 
best  httle  girl  in  the  whole  pansh ; 
why,  I  blush  for  you.' 

Ned  Cook  blushed  for  Imoself. 

'  We've  had  to  carry  it  up  from 
the  shore,'  he  said,  in  an  apologetic 
tone,  as  ne  took  off  his  cap  and 
wiped  his  hot  brow. 

The  Archdeacon  began  to  relenl 

'  What's  fifteen  shillings  between 
all  of  us^  sir,'  asked  another,  *  and 
my  wife  ill  at  home  V 

*  Your  wife  ill,  Wilson  f  cried  the 
Archdeacon,  whose  wrath  had  now 
quite   evaporated.      *Poor  thing, 

f)or  thing !  it  is  this  hot  weather, 
shall  come  and  see  her  this  after- 
noon, and  bring  her  some  more 
grapes.  Dear,  dear,  ill  a^n.  I'm 
really  very  sorry  to  hear  it,  Wilson. 
— I  think,'  he  said,  turning  to  the 
butler,  *they  may  have  fifteen 
shillings  this  once,  as  there  is  so 
much  luggage  :  ana  I  should  like 
'some  beer  to  be  sent  up  for  them, 
as  it  is  such  an  uncommonly  hot 
morning,  uncommonly  hot  indeed, 
and  only  twenty  minutes  past  six : 

what  weather  !  Poor  Mrs.  Wilson !' 
«        #         «         «         # 

Two  hours  later,  and  the  bustle 
of  the  arrival  wm  over,  and  the 
party  safely  established  at  break- 
fast ;  and  breakfast  was  a  very  im- 
portant meal  at  the  Rectory.  I 
know  it  will  be  set  down  to  par- 
tiality, deceptive  memory,  and  so 
forth,  but  still  I  cannot  help  re- 
cordinff  here  my  firm  conviction 
that  there  never  were  any  red 
herrings,  or  brown  loaves,  or  fresh 
eggp  at  all  comparable  to  those 
wmch  used  to  find  their  way  to 
Mrs.  Ashe's  breakfast-table.  At 
any  rate,  all  the  party  seemed  to 
think  so  on  the  present  occasion. 
Mrs.  Ashe  was  at  one  end,  and 
made  tea  with  monarehical  dignity ; 
the  Arehdeacon  was  at  the  other, 
making  himself  exceedin^y  merry 
with  the  children,  and  cutting  jokes 
and  bread  and  butter  with  a  rapi- 
dity tliat  showed  the  morning's 
controversy  had  not  in  the  least 
exhausted  nis  faculties. 

'  Well,  Bachel,  dear,  and  how  did 
you  get  through  the  voyage  V  Mrs. 
Ashe  asked. 
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'  Oh,  Bachel  did  capitally,'  said 
Beginald,  on  whose  appetite  the  sea 
air  seemed  ab*eady  to  nave  worked 
wonders.  *She  and  Mr.  Wynne 
discussed  morals  all  the  evening, 
in  spite  of  our  reiterated  prodama- 
tion  of  "  No  metaphysics  abaft  the 
funnel" ' 

*  Don't  talk  nonsense,'  said  the 
young  lady  in  question.  '  You  have 
no  idea,  aunt,  what  a  tease  Eez  has 
grown;  he  plagues  us  all  out  of  our 
fives.' 

*'  I  hope  he  took  good  care  of  you 
all,  at  any  rate,  and  managed  the 
luggage  and  tickets  cleverly? 

\No,  indeed,'  said  Bachel ;  *  poor 
Eobert  had  to  do  it  idl,  and  was 
worked  nearly  to  death.  Rex  is 
the  worst  courier  possible.* 

'  You  forget,*  replied  Rex,  *  that 
my  attention  was  necessarilv  di- 
rected to  a  focus.  Miss  Bathurst 
has  really  so  manv  dressing  cases 
and  leatlier  bags,  that  it's  as  much 
as  one  intellect  can  bear  to  keep 
them  all  in  mind  at  once.' 

'For  shame,  Reginald!'  cried 
Ella;  *why,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
Jeannette,  my  things  would  all  have 
gone  bv  the  mail  to  Boulogne; 
wouldn  t  they  ?  No,  no,  you  cannot 
be  trusted.' 

'Ingratitude!'  said  Rex;  'was  I 
not  at  that  verv  moment  telling 
you  those  beautiful  lines  about  the 
''sail  that  sinks  with  all  we  love 
beneath  the  verge  T  What's  lug- 
gage at  such  a  moment?' 

'  It's  a  great  deal  more  important 
than  poetrv,  I'm  sure,'  said  Ella ; 
'  it  was  all  laziness.' 

'Wynne  was  just  as  bad,'  put 
in  Robert;  'and  he  had  no  ex- 
cuse.* 

'  O !'  said  Rex, '  he  had  lus  hands 
full,  trying  to  understand  Rachel's 
philosophy — one  can't  do  two  things 
at  once.' 

'  Georgie.'  said  Rachel  to  one  of 
the  boys,  ^go  and  pinch  Rex.  I 
commission  you.' 

'Tliat's  right.  Rachel,  don't  be 
bullied!'  cried  Robert, wno, though 
veiv  good  friends  with  Rieginald, 
baa  not  quite  shaken  off  the  pro- 
found respect  which  younger  bro- 
thers feel  for  elder,  and  was  glad 
to  see  anybody  stand  up  to  Regi- 
nald, that  gentleman  being  some- 


what tyrannically  disi)osed,  and  so 
christened  Rex. 

'  That's  the  best  of  Rachel,'  Rex 
cried,  as  he  paused  in  Ms  inroad  on 
the  shrimps  to  ward  off  Master 
George's  attacks;  'she  is  a  most 
formidable  antagonist  indeed,  and 
sure  of  a  victory  one  way  or  an- 
other. You  knock  her  over  with 
a  syllogism,  and  she  retaliates  with 
a  pinch,  and  annihilates  your  argu- 
ment by  menacing  your  personal 
security.' 

'Like  Alexander,'  said  Wynne, 
'the  conquests  of  a  single  hemi- 
sphere are  insufficient  for  so  exten- 
sive a  genius.  That's  it ;  is  it  not, 
Miss  Leslie  ?' 

*  Indeed  I  think  you  are  very 
base,'  she  said,  'to  join  Reginald 
against  me.  Is  he  not,  aunt,  tho- 
roughly base  and  unchivalrous  ? 

*  If  you  come  to  chivalry,'  said 
Rex, '  that  has  been  dead  these  fifty 
years.    Burke  wrote  its  epitaph.' 

'  A  worthy  confession !'  said 
Robert,  who  was  constantly  firing 
up  at  R^inald's  speeches.  Tor 
my  part.  I  think  while  ladies  are 
beautiful'  (this  with  a  little  bow  to 
Miss  Batliurst,  as  he  handed  her 
her  cup),  *  their  knights  sliould  be 
just  as  devoted  as  ever.' 

*  Well  then,  Don  Quixote,'  cried 
Rex,  as  he  pointed  to  one  of  the 
children's  plates,  'lust  draw  your 
valorous  sword,  and  cut  your  Dul- 
cinea  here  a  slice  of  bread  and 
butter;  and  please,  aunt,  give  me 
some  jam.' 

'  To  reward  my  little  nephew  for 
being  good  on  the  vojrage/  said 
Mrs.  Ashe ;  '  I  don't  tmnk  I  shall 
give  you  any.  You  are  too  old  for 
good  things.  Reginald.' 

'  Reginala  retains  all  his  juvenile 
tastes,  said  Rachel,  as  she  helped 
him,  'even  down  to  teasing — ' 

'  And  being  fond  of  his  sisters,' 
added  Reginald;  '  isn't  it  sad? 


Chapter  III. 

LOVEBS'  QUABAEUL 

Reginald's  engagement  to  Miss 
Bathurst  had  been  nis  mother's  pet 
sdleme ;  she  looked  upon  it  as  the 
welcome  close  of  a  long  and  trou- 
blesome series  of  efforts  on  her  part 
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to  get  and  keep  him  out  of  scrapes, 
into  which  he  had  an  unfortanate 
knack  of  falling.  The  task  of  ex- 
tricating him  had  constantly  fallen 
upon  her,  and  a  very  heart-wearinff 
and  perplexing  process  she  had 
f onna  it  His  life  was  a  wild  one  ; 
she  knew  it  only  too  well.  It  had 
been  her  torture  for  years  past,  and 
now  it  was  all  to  end ;  the  pro- 
digal was  to  come  home  ana  be 
good :  Reginald  was  to  marry  and 
settle,  and  be  always  a  comfort  and 
pleasure.  EverytMng  promised 
brightly.  Ella  was  on  the  whole  a 
nice  girl,  and  would  improve.  If 
she  was  rather  too  much  engrossed 
with  the  trifles  of  life  lUst  now. 
that  would  pass  away  as  she  soberea 
down.  She  was  not  very  clever, 
certainly,  but  good  humoured  ana 
affectionate;  and  Mrs.  Leslie  felt 

grateful  to  her  for  having  won 
eginald.  She  was  an  old  name  of 
his.  A  long  ball-room  flirtation 
had  gradually  ripened  into  an  ar- 
dent, though  not  very  elevated,  at- 
tachment on  her  part,  and  an  easy- 
going good-natured  fondness  on  his. 
She  was  an  only  daughter  of  rather 
rich  people;  and  Reginald  Leslie 
would  no  doubt  be  thought  to  have 
made  a  good  match.  Till  now  his 
misettled  condition  had  always 
proved  an  insuperable  objection; 
of  late,  however,  he  had  been  doing 
better,  and  now  that  he  had  an  im- 
mediate object,  and  a  definite  nUn 
of  life,  and  something  to  shake  nim 
out  of  his  former  ^relcss  selfish- 
ness, his  mother  dared  to  hope  for 
all  sorts  of  further  improvementa 
The  announcement  had  taken  a 
load  off  her  mind,  and  Rex  was 
considered  to  have  somewhat  atoned 
for  his  past  misdemeanours  and 
idleness,  oy  providing  for  himself 
in  so  satisfactory  a  manner. 

The  one  of  the  party  who  heard 
of  his  intention  with  the  least  satis- 
faction was  EacheL  Ella  was  her 
friend :  but  she  did  not  relish  the 
idea  oi  her  as  a  sister-in-law.  Rex 
might  have  done  better,  she  thought ; 
might  have  found  some  one  who 
would  do  him  some  good,  rouse  his 
ambition,  and  &l  nis  principle, 
whereas  Ella  simply  doted  on  him, 
and  believed  in  her  foolish  heart 
that  he  was  all  perfection.    How- 


ever, like  a  good  sister,  she  had 
given  in  the  moment  she  saw  his 
resolution  taken,  concealed  her  dis- 
appointment, and  set  herself  vehe- 
mently to  grow  fond  of  her  destined 
relation.  And  yet  she  did  not 
succeed  as  well  as  she  hoped.  Ella'a 
ways  of  thinking  about  tilings  were 
so  strange:  Rachel  found  talking 
to  her  and  living  with  her  rather 
an  effort  Their  characters  were  as 
different  as  their  modes  of  life. 
Rachel  was  impetuous,  daring, 
high-spirited,  large-hearted.  EUa  s 
good-humour  was  politic  and 
shrewd,  and  her  love  selfish  and 
suspicious :  Rachel  was  unawed  by 
conventionalities:  Ella  surrendered 
to  Fashion  unconditionally.  Rachel 
had  been  into  society  very  little, 
and  then  for  amusement:  Ella,  a 
great  deal,  and  as  a  grave  matter  of 
business. 

There  was  another  thing  which 
made  it  hard  for  them  to  be  friends. 
Rachel  was  her  brother's  especial 
favourite;  he  had  loved  and  ad- 
mired her  so  much  that  she  could 
do  with  him  what  no  one  else  could* 
He  knew  how  generous  and  sympa- 
thizing she  was ;  and  so  she  pos- 
sessed a  great  influence  over  his 
wild,  passionate,  wayward  nature. 
He  had  no  very  keen  sense  of  shame, 
except  for  her.  He  rather  enjovea 
scandalizing  prim  people.  Thefr 
abused  him,  and  magmfied  his  of- 
fences, and  he  took  no  pains  to 
undeceive  them.  If  they  liked  to 
look  at  his  worst  side,  there  it  was, 
and  welcome  for  everybody;  but 
with  Rachel  he  would  do  anything 
to  set  himself  right.  One  year  at 
her  persuasion  he  had  not  made  a 
single  bet,  except  a  veiy  innocent 
transaction  at  Ascot,  which  had  re- 
sulted in  a  large  addition  to  Ella's 
stock  of  gloves.  Sometimes  she 
would  coax  him  to  come  home  on 
Sunday,  and  once  even  made  him 
go  with  her  to  a  famous  preacher 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  as  to 
this,  however,  Regifaald  had  said 
that  the  line  must  be  drawn  some- 
where, and  this  stretch  of  autho- 
rity had  never  been  ventured  on 
again.  And  now  her  empire  was  at 
an  end;  and  was  her  socceeaor 
worthy)  Perhaps  it  was  the  sus- 
picion that  she  was  not,  that  quick- 
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ened  EUa'a  jealousy.  At  any  rate 
it  waB  always  readv  to  burst  out. 
Life  was  a  grand  husband-hunt ; 
she  had  ba^ed  Beginald ;  he  was 
hers,  and  she  guarded  her  prey, 
her  darling  prey,  with  a  feline 
watchfulness;  she  ooold  not  help 
f  edting  that  there  was  a  region  of 
thought.where  thebrother  and  sister 
met  ana  sympathized,  into  which 
she  was  mcapable  of  entering: 
Th^e  were  jokes  between  them  of 
which  she  could  not  see  the  point ; 
ready  expressions  of  assent,  that 
showed  tlieir  minds  were  exactly 
attuned;  sentiments,  which  to  tiiem 
were  common  property,  in  whidi 
she  had  no  share,  it  made  her  mad 
against  Bachel  even  to  think  of  it. 
Should  the  handsome  clever  sist^ 
invade  the  wife's  monopoly  I  Never ! 
EUa  secretly  prepared  for  war;  the 
very  first  morning  at  Westborou^ 
there  was  a  declaration  of  hostm- 
tiea.  Reginald  and  his  sister  were 
alone  in  the  drawin^oom.  He 
was  looking  over  the  Westborough 
IMper. 

^I  wish,'  he  said,  *  there  was  going 
to  be  a  ball,  or  regatta,  or  some- 
thing, this  week,  while  she  is  with 
na.  Tm  so  afraid  she  will  be 
dnlL' 

^  Dull  ?  asked  BachejL  looking  up 
perplexed;  'dull  at  WestborouglL 
witn  all  of  us  to  amuse  her,  ana 
the  sea  to  look  at,  and  yon  to  nuJLe 
love  to  her !    Dear  me !' 

*"  You  see  she  is  so  used  to  Lon- 
don life,  and  being  entertained  and 
excited,  and  it  is  rather  quiet  here, 
is  it  not? 

'  Wdl,'  said  Bachel,  4et  us  have 
a  grand  sail,  with  luncheon  on  the 
•ands  at  Lanton  Beach.' 

'  Or  a  pic-nic,'  ^d  Befl^inald, '  at 
the  okL  {Mace  in  the  wood!  Qet  all 
the  party  to  drive  over  there,  and 
find  an  el^snt  repast  spread  in  the 
ahade !    lH  contrive  it !' 

'ChuHtal,'  said  BacheL  'Uncle 
and  I  wiU  ride,  the  boys  can  go  on 
with  the  provisions,  and  aunt, 
mother,  Ella,  and  you  shall  go  in 
the  caniage.  You  need  not  be 
a£raid  about  driving  back  in  the 
evening.  You  can  have  the  hood, 
you  know.' 

'Whose  hoodf  said  EUa,  who 
eome  into  the  room  at  the  moment. 


and  saw  that  the  conversation  came 
to  a  sudden  pause.  '  Whose  hood 
is  the  secret  about  ? 

'  Little  £o-peep's.'  said  Beginald, 
with  a  laugk  £Ua  turned  quite 
red,  and  walked  away  to  the  win- 
dow. Bex  ran  after  hen  and  found 
her  eyes  full  of  teara  He  took  her 
hand ;  it  lay  sullenly  in  his.  '  My 
darling,  what  is  itf  he  whispered. 

'  Always  secrets,'  answered  Ella, 
'mysteries  with  everybody  but 
me :  I  ought  to  know,  Bex.  Whose 
hood  was  iti  was  it  my.  white  one? 

Beginald  burst  out  laughing. 
Ella  got  more  and  more  provoked, 
her  latent  animosity  burst  out 

'  It's  a  shame,  B^nald.  you  tell 
things  to  Bachel  you  will  not  tell 
me ;  you  are  confidential  with  her 
about  me;  you  criticize  me  with 
her,  I  know ;  I  dare  say  she  laughs 
at  me.  She  comes  between  you 
and  me  always.' 

Bachel  jumped  up  and  swept  out 
of  the  room,  as  stately  as  a  tragedy 
queen.  B^nald  was  thoroufflily 
roused  ;  he  dropped  Ella's  hand. 

'  EUa,'  he  saio, '  yon  may  scold 
me  as  much  as  you  please,  but 
don't  say  a  word  against  Bachel ; 
she  is  the  noblest,  most  generous 
creature  in  the  wond,  and  you  must 
love  her  as  much  as  I  do.' 

'Love  her!'  exclaimed  Ella, 
through  her  tears, '  love  her  %  when 
she  snares  your  love,  which  is 
mine,  and  your  secrets,  which  are 
mine  too!  Love  her!  when  you 
taUL  to  her  and  stop  when  I  come 
into  tiie  room  ? 

'  What  a  little  darling  absurd 
creature  it- is,'  said  Bex,  melted  by 
her  earnestness,  and  taking  her 
hand  again ;  'why  there's  no  mys- 
tery except  about  a  luncheon  in  the 
woods,  we  were  going  to  surphse 
you  with ;  and  the  hood  belongs 
neither  to  you  nor  to  Little  Bo-peep, 
but  to  unde  Ashe's  pony  phaeton, 
in  which  I'm  going  to  drive  you 
down  to  the  beach  presently  -  9f> 
now  we'U  make  it  up,  and  you'll  go 
and  beg  Bachel's  pardon,  like  a 
good  little  angel,  wont  you  ? 

'  Yes ;  but  no  more  secrets,  Bex.' 

'  Not  about  hoods,  at  any  rate,' 
said  Leslie,  and  EUa  dried  up  her 
tears,  and  presently  went  off  to 
make  peace  with  her  fancied  rival 
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Chapter  IV. 

THE  ARCHDEACX)N's  SCH00I5. 

Reginald  Leslie  might  well  ad- 
mire his  sister..  She  was  a  young 
lady  of  the  magnificent  order. 
Nature  designed  her  on  a  grapd 
scale,  and  she  had  a  natural  affinity 
for  grandeur  in  things  and  people 
around  her.  Her  appearance  was 
imposing.  She  fell  naturally  into 
dignified  statuesque  attitudes.  Her 
most  careless  movement  had  a  cer- 
tain stateliness;  she  drew  up  her 
long  neck  and  darted  a  flash  from 
her  great  vehement  eyes,  and  one 
bowed  before  her.  She  wore  very 
fine  clothes,  but  they  never  in  the 
least  eclipsed  her;  she  seemed  to 
take  them  as  a  matter  of  course, 

1'ust  as  the  appropriate  accessory  to 
ler  beautv.  Then  she  was  rather 
lavish  in  her  tastes,  and  conducted 
her  financial  transactions  with  so 
lordly  a  defiance  of  arithmetic  and 
economy,  that  Mrs.  Leslie  had  often 
to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  Rachel's 
account-book  was  known  to  be  one 
of  the  most  impetuous  and  irregular 
pieces  of  literature  in  existence. 

And  as  she  chose  grand  things, 
so  she  preferred  remarkable  peome. 
A  field-marshal  was  far  more  to  ner 
taste  than  an  unfledged  comet,  a 
bishop  than  a  curate,  a  statesman 
than  a  country  squire;  but  above 
everytliing  she  hated  to  be  bored. 
When  people  prosed  to  her,  or  were 
aflectea,  or  stupid,  or  solemn,  she 
used  to  toss  her  head  and  look  so 
refractory,  and  give  such  profound 
sighs,  and  stare  about  her  with  such 
a  wild  glare,  that  her  persecutors 
did  not  often  venture  to  repeat  iJie 
experiment.  The  end  of  society 
she  considered  to  be  amusement, 
and  amused  she  determined  to  be, 
and  woe  to  any  one  who  tried  to 
defraud  her  of  her  natural  right ! 
Guided  by  this  principle,  and  never 
having  yet  seen  the  man  whom  she 
could  fancy  being  in  love  with,  she 
took  a  very  lenient  view  of  flirting; 
—if  }>eople  entertained  one  another, 
why  in  the  world  should  they  be 
frightened  out  of  each  other's  com- 
pany? If  Captain  Bluefire  and  Miss 
Bosemary  preferred  standing  out 
on  the  balcony  and  looking  at  the 
stars  to  coming  inside  and  dancing 


stupid  quadrilles,  why  noti  She 
lik«i  dom^  it  herself,  provided  it 
were  sufficiently  sublime  or  eccen- 
tric, with  an  archbishop  or  an  aip- 
baJssador,  or  a  soldier  wno  had  seen 
a  great  deal  of  service  and  was 
not  too  handsome  to  make  himself 
agreeable,  or  an  Italian  refugee 
suspected,  of  regicide  tendencies ; — 
an5rbody,  in  fact,  who  was  not  com- 
monplace and  fatiguing. 

That  was  one  side  of  her  cha- 
racter; another  was  that  she  had 
an  infinite  fund  of  the  noblest,  most 
womanly  tenderness  for  whatever 
excited  her  compassion,  and  a  ready 
supplv  of  the  warmest  indignation 
for  whatever  appealed  to  her  sense 
of  justice.  Slie  had  her  pets — 
gentle  natures,  or  abashed,  who 
were  wrongly  aespised  or  unjustly 
treated,  or  who  were  in  trouble,  or 
disgraced,  and  so  wanted  a  good 
ally.  She  protected  them  with  the 
lealousy  and  fondness  of  a  nursing 
lioness;  she  would  have  done  battle 
for  them  against  the  world,  and 
found  it  a  relief,  because  anything 
like  injustice  to  others  made  her 
furious;  she  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  it.  try  how  she  would.  I 
have  seen  ner  fine  nostril  dilate  and 
her  lip  quiver,  and  the  passionate 
tears  spring  into  her  eyes,  at  the 
bare  mention  of  some  piece  of  un- 
fairness or  tyranny  which  less 
ardent  people  acquiesced  in  con- 
tentedly. 

Her  summer  pet  was  the  Arch- 
deacon. It  sounds  irreverent,  but 
it  is  a  fact,  and  Dr.  Ashe  concurred 
in  the  relationship  with  the  most 
complete  contentment  All  the 
chivalry  of  his  nature  was  roused 
by  her  presence  They  showed  each, 
other  off  to  great  advantage.  He 
was  so  courtly  in  his  pohteness : 
she  was  so  grand  and  tender. 
Rachel  rode  almost  every  day,  and 
he  was  always  her  cavalier.  The 
Archdeacon  enjoyed  it  immensely, 
but  what  his  pony  thought  of  it  la 
quite  another  thing.  It  was  accus- 
tomed to  go  pleasantly  ambling 
down  the  street,  stopping  here  and 
there  while  its  master  had  a  chat 
and  heard  the  news,  or  waiting  out- 
side a  cottage  while  he  paid  a  visit. 
Now  that  sort  of  thing  Rachel  could 
not  stand,  nor  could  Rachel's  horse : 
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(Rachel,  I  believe,  taught  it  to  fidget 
whenever  the  Archdeacon  showed 
symptoms  of  stopping) ;  and  when 
it  came  to  a  good  nearty  canter  aver 
the  downs,  the  pon^r's  short  legs 
stood  no  chance  a^inst  the  long 
easy  stride  of  its  nobler  companion, 
ana  the  Archdeacon  used  to  declare 
it  would  be  fairly  walloped  out  of 
existence  before  the  end  of  the 
summer. 

This  morning,  however,  there  was 
to  be  no  ride,  for  the  Archdeacon 
had  got  Mrs.  Leslie  and  Rachel  to 
come  with  him  and  see  his  schools. 
This  was  the  department  of  parish 
matters  in  which  the  Archaeacon 
came  out  strongest.  He  was  un- 
commonly fond  of  children,  and 
piqued  himself  not  a  little  on  his 
powers  of  getting  on  with  them — 
on  his  knowledj^e  of  their  likes  and 
dislikes,  and  his  general  acquaint- 
ance with  nursery  mysteries.  He 
liked  to  stop  the  nurses  on  the 
beach,  and  make  knowing  remarks 
on  the  teeth  and  complexions  of 
their  charges ;  he  would,  with  the 
utmost  serenity,  allow  lus  legs  to  be 
bmlt  into  sand  embankments,  and 
the  number  of  mugs  he  gave  away 
during  the  summer  months,  with  a 
picture  of  Westborough  on  one  side, 
and  a  gUt  Christian  name  on  the 
other,  formed  quite  a  serious  item 
in  the  Rectory  expenses.  He  was 
the  very  reverse  of  scornful,  yet  it 
was  all  he  could  do  not  to  feel  a 
dash  of  contempt  for  tlie  clumsy 
way  his  curate  Lonsdale  handled 
the  infants  at  christenings,  making 
them  screech  horribly;  whereas 
with  him  they  invariably  submitted 
to  that  ceremony  with  the  most 
complete  good  humour.  The  cha- 
racter of  his  mind  made  children 
exactly  the  pleasantest  companions 
to  him;  h^  delighted  in  their  easy, 
unconscious,  effortless  condition; 
he  liked  tneir  goodness  all  the 
better  for  being  more  innocence 
than  resolution,  and  their  laughter, 
that  it  arose  more  from  the  height 
of  their  spirits  than  from  the  excel- 
lence of  his  jokes.  In  the  in£uit- 
school  he  was  a  much  greater 
favourite  than  his  lady,  whose  de- 
cisive and  imperious  disposition, 
and  prompt  manner,  rather  sJarmea 
the  little    creatures ;— but  it  was 


quite  another  thing  with  the  Arch- 
deacon :  his  advent,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  was  a  si^al  for  rather  a  re- 
laxation of  discipline  than  other- 
wise. Tommy  saw  him  come  in, 
and  took  the  opportunity  of  giving 
Jemmy  the  pmch  he  had  been 
longing  all  the  morning  to  inflict. 
Jack,  unawed,  at  once  set  to  work 
upon  the  apple  for  which  his  mouth 
had  been  watering  the  last  two 
hours;  while  Molly  and  Betty, 
without  more  ado,  produced  their 
dolls,  and  compared  notes  on  the 
excellences  of  tneir  respective  phy- 
siognomies ;  every  one  felt  that  it 
would  be  quite  out  of  place  to  be 
too  rigid  in  his  presence;  and 
as  he  moved  through  the  rooms 
he  seemed  to  diffuse  a  pleasant 
little  sunny  atmosphere  of  good- 
humoured  disorder  aroimd  him. 
Tlie  babies  used  to  come  to  him  to 
be  petted,  and  to  play  with  his 
shovel-hat,  with  entire  familiarity 
and  imconcem.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  only  Lonsdale^s  assidu- 
ous care  tliat  prevented  the  Arch- 
deacon's visits  being  downright 
fatal  to  all  maintenance  of  autho- 
rity. Dr.  Ashe,  however,  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  that  such  was  the 
case,  and  imaged  that  his  con- 
tinual supervision  was  quite  essen- 
tial to  keep  everything  properly 
going.  Accordingly,  he  iised  to 
take  ms  visitors  there  in  triumph ; 
and  Mrs.  Leslie  always  knew  uiat 
one  of  her  first  duties  after  arrival 
would  be  to  be  tlioroughly  lionized 
over  the  whole  educational  appa- 
ratus for  which  Westborough  was 
justly  celebrated.  The  Archdeacon 
believed  it  one  of  the  wonders 
of  tlie  age. 

*  I  hope  I  am  sufficiently  grate- 
ful,' he  said,  on  their  way  there; 
*  I  certainly  ought  to  be  a  happy 
rector.  I  have  the  most  admirable 
curate,  and  the  nicest  children,  and 
best  informed ,  schoolmistress,  I  do 
believe,  in  the  whole  diocese;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  most  charming 
niece  either  in  the  diocese  or  out 
of  it    Eh,  Miss  Rachel  f 

That  young  lady,  who  was  lean- 
ing on  his  arm,  said — *Yes,  of 
course,  he  ought  to  be  grateful : 
but  she  did  not  see  why  she  should 
come  last  in  his  list  of  blessings.' 
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'  At  any  rate,  you're  not  quite  such 
a  large  blessing  as  this  one,  oiied  the 
Archdeacon,  as  he  (^ned  the  door, 
and  disclosed  the  huge  bank  of  in- 
fantile faces,  riaiig  cwbe  ai»ove 
anoiber,  all  ali^e  with  i&qnisitive- 
ness  at  the  appeosaoe  of  their 
visitors,  and  the  pleasing  conscious- 
ness of  there  being  some  fun  in 
store  for  them.  And  now  the 
Archdeacon  was  in  his  glory. 

'This  is  a  very  naughty  Httle 
girl,'  he  says,  as  he  taps  the  glowing 
cheek  of  one  of  his  pets,  who 
stands  before  them,  the  very  ideal 
of  modesty  and  goodness;  'she 
does  not  take  care  of  her  old  grand- 
mother at  all,  and  ^sn't  kind  to  her 
little  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
comes  late  to  school,  and  doesn't 
learn  her  hynms  nicely.  It's  very 
shocking,  isn't  it)  What  must  we 
do  about  it,  little  woman?' 

The  little  blushing  paragon  has  no 
suggestion  to  offer ;  and  so  the 
Ardodeacon  passes  on,  quite  elate  at 
such  a  triumph  of  human  excellence. 

'Would  you  like  to  ask  the 
children  a  question  1  Do  ask^J^irs. 
Leslie,  for  some  information.  Don't 
you  want  to  know  where  Joppa  is, 
or  Buenos  A3nres  %  or  how  Long  it 
would  take  the  "  Quicksilver  Mail," 
all  four  horses  at  full  callop,  to 
catch  up  Giles's  wagon,  that  never 
goes  out  of  a  walk?  or  what  a 
hundred  miles  of  red  tape  at  2id, 
a  yard  would  cost?  Now's  your 
time ;  they  can  tell  you  ;  depend 
upon  it  they  know  as  well  as  pos- 
sible, they  are  such  excellent 
children.' 

Mrs.  Leslie,  however,  is  quite 
content  to  take  their  acquirements 
on  trust,  and  Eachel  would  like  to 
hear  them  sing  :  and  so  they  all  stand 
up  at  a  given  signal,  a  feat  which 
ezdtes  the  Archdeacon's  admira- 
tion quite  as  much  as  the  most  com- 
Elicated  military  manoBUvre  could 
ave  done ;  and  then  begins  a  catch, 
soft  and  regular,  with  a  set  of  new 
voices  chiming  in  h^e  and  there, 
and  taking  one  another  up  in  the 
cleverest  way  imaginable.  This 
was  almost  too  much  for  the  Arch- 
deacon: he  beat  time  with  his  sticky 
and  nodded  anproval  at  each  turn 
of  the  tunc,  ana  looked  alternately 
at  the  children  and  Mr&  Lealie,aQa 


then  glanced  from  Mrs.  LeaUe  to 
Bachd,  and  then  back  from  fiadiel 
to  the  children  agua,  with  such  a 
radiant  eye,  with  such  a  ehantting 
conile  of  content  and  adadntion, 
as  Murt  have  done  all  the  children's 
hearts  good  to  look  at,  and  have 
given  any  gloomy  or  morose  feel- 
mgs  that  might  be  lurking  in  any 
of  them  instantaneous  notice  to 
quit,  in  the  most  peremptory  and 
empnatic  manner  in  the  world.  As 
they  went  home  the  Archdeacon's 
simple-hearted  satisfiEu^tion  and 
complete  contentment  with  the 
morning's  performance  were  down- 
right iMkthetia  In  the  fulness  of 
his  heart  he  could  not  help  letting 
Mrs.  Leslie  and  Bachel  into  the 
secret  of  a  little  controveray  he  had 
had  with  his  lady,  and  of  his  scheme 
with  reference  to  it,  which  he 
looked  upon  as  a  masterpiece  of 
diplomacy;  and  indeed  was  half 
frightened  at  the  enormous  inge- 
nuity in  deception  which  it  seemed 
to  hun  to  involve.  Nearly  opposite 
the  Rectory  stood  a  Boman  C&tholic 
school,  which  was  the  thorn  in  the 
rose  of  Mrs.  Ashe's  existence.  A 
grown-up  Papist  was  bad  enough : 
there,  however,  the  evil  had  reached 
its  culminating  point;  but  to  see 
all  these  UttU  creatures  being 
hourly  further  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  Babylon,  constantly 
growing  more  and  more  heretical, 
coming  away  each  evening  with  a 
fresh  supply  of  deadly  error  for 
home  consumption*  and  all  this 
too  within  fifty  yards  of  the  Beo- 
tory-door,  was  more  than  Mrs. 
Ashe's  equanimity  was  proof 
against,  ^e  could  not  be  good- 
natured,  when  she  thought  of  it. 
Her  benevolent  little  &cc  used  to 
screw  itself  up  into  a  most  un- 
natural sternness  whenever  she  met 
the  children  coming  up  the  street 
with  their  books  (such  books,  too!) 
under  their  arms;  and  I  believe 
she  lived  in  constiuit  apprehension 
that  their  wicked  Httle  wits  were 
busily  hatching  some  diabolical 
plot  from  over  the  way,  which 
would  some  time  or  other  result  in 
the  simultaneous  annihilation  of 
the  Bectory,  her  husband,  and  the 
Protestant  fiuth.  As  bad  luck 
would   have  it,  the   Archdeaooa 
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never  co^d  Teasfc   tbe    ddldrea. 
He  louaed  to  stand  at  the  Rectory 
door  as  they  passed  by,  and  diat 
urit^   them,  and  ask  them  about 
their   mothers,   and   chuck  them 
under  the  chin,  and  stroke  their 
heads,  just  as  kindly  as  if  an  unrulv 
monk  had  never  fallen  foul  of  indul- 
gences, and  Henry  the  Eighth's  suc- 
cessors had  remained,  in  good  truth, 
Defenxcnrts    Fidei,    and    obedient 
servants  of  the  Church  to  this  very 
day.     When  the  lady's  back  was 
turned,  he  used  to  spread  surrep- 
titious slices  of  bread  and  jam,  and 
pretend  to  himself  that  he  was  not 
nervous  lest  ahe  should  come  back 
and  catch  him  iafla^rcmte  delicto 
of  indulging  lonie  httle  heretic's 
taste  for  sweet  things. 

'  }&y  dearest  love,  he  used  to  say, 
'  I  conceive  the  love  of  jam  to  be 
a  principle  of  our  nature  aiU«cedent 
to  any  theological  dogma.     I  as- 
sure you  they  devour  it  with  just 
as  much  gusto  as  though  they  said 
the  Clmrch  catechism,  and  neard 
me  preach  every  .Sunaay  of  their 
Jives  V 

Mrs.  Ashe  wished  they  did,  and 
remained  stem  and  unconvinced. 

One  of  his  chief  pets  was  little 
Pierre,  the  son  of  a  French  widow 
who  kept  a  UanchisseTie,  and  made 
a  living  by  '  getting  up'  the  smart 
cuffs  and  frills  of  the  Westborou^ 
ladies ;  and  when  one  morning  m 
the  Rectory-hall,  after  some  un- 
nsnal  piece  of  landuess,  the  child 
went  down  on  his  knees  for  his 
blessing,  and  said,  'Mon  P^re, 
priez  ie  bon  Dieu  x>our  moi,'  the 
Archdeaoon  was  fairly  upset,  pro- 
mised he  would,  vrith  all  his  heart ; 
and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  re- 
membered it  that  very  night  in  his 
prayers.  It  was  about  these  of- 
fending children  that  the  Arch- 
deacon had  laid  his  plot,  and  the 
plot  involves  a  story. 

For  some  years  post,  some  good- 
natured  people  had  set  on  foot  a 
grand  children's  pic-nic  to  Lanton 
Keach,  a  pretty  Day  about  twelve 
miles  along  the  shore,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  famous  Westborough 
lions.  There  was  a  j^rand  cli£^  with 
mysterions  caves  (pirates,  of  course) 
for  those  who  lik^  eroloring ;  and 
mins  of  an  old  castle,  for  uiose 
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said  his  lady,  looking  suspiciously 
in  the  direction  of  the  Catholic 
school. 

'Every  individual  child!'  re- 
joined the  Archdeacon^with  as  much 
emphasis  as  though  an  empire  de- 
pended on  each  word. 

*  Except,  of  course,  the  objection- 
able ones  7 

The  Archdeacon  laid  down  his 
paper,  took  his  eyeglass  off  his  nose, 
and  looked  at  Mrs.  Ashe  in  mute 
perplexity. 

*  Objectionable  ones  V  he  said. 

*  Those  miserable  little  Papists !' 
answered  Ids  lady,  with  a  sepul- 
chral CToan,  as  if  m  her  mind's  eye 
she  beheld  all  the  fires .  of  Smitn- 
field  blazing  again,  and  Cardinal 
Wisenian  in  the  act  of  thumb- 
screwing  her  lord  and  master  into 
acknowledging  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  Happily  at  this  mo- 
ment the  door  opened,  and  a  ser- 
vant announced  Mr.  Lonsdale,  who 
was  forthwith  initiated  into  the 
subject  under  discussion. 

Lonsdale  was  a  scrupulous  man, 
and,  if  he  could,  staved  off  the  de- 
cision of  a  nice  question  of  prin- 
ciple. 

I  Perhaps,'  he  suggested,  *the 
priest  will  not  allow  the  children 
to  come,  even  if  they  are  invited.' 

*  Of  course  he  wont,'  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Ashe  in  triumph ;  *  how  could 
her 

*  Unfortunately.'  said  the  Arch- 
deacon, '  he  met  Kachel  in  a  cottage 
only  yesterday,  and  told  her  how 
much  he  wished  it  could  be  man- 
aged.' 

*  Thursday  week  will  be  St.  Pre- 

gosterus'  day,  and  the  children  will 
ave  to  be  at  service,'  continued  the 
obiector. 

St.  IVeposterus !'  muttered  Mrs. 
Ashe,  with  mingled  pity  and  disdain 
in  her  tone,  while  the  Archdeacon 
looked  comically  out  at  the  sides  of 
his  eyes  at  his  two  companions  in 
the  controversy. 

'  I'm  afraid,'  said  Mrs.  Ashe,  going 
to  the  almanack,  '  that  St.  Prepos- 
terus'  day  is  Tuesday.    Look  here.' 

There  it  was,  plain  enough — 
Tuesday,  in  red  letters. 

Lonsdale  had  one  more  sug- 
gestion: *  Every  van  in  the  place 
will   be. occupied  with   our   own 


children ;  the  Methodists  have  se- 
cured the  dray  fr<^m  the  West- 
borough  Arms,  and  the  British 
School  has  got  the  refusal  of  the 
Angel  omnibus ;  the  Roman  CathoHc 
children  can  be  taken  only  at  some 
considerable  expense.' 

*  If  it  comes  to  a  question  of  ex- 
pense,' cried  the  Archdeacon,  *I 
shaU ' 

*  My  dearest !'  said  his  lady,  im- 
ploringly. 

*  If  It  comes  to  a  question  of  ex- 
pense, love,'  the  Archdeacon  re- 
peated, with  immense  presence  of 
mind,  changing  the  drift  of  his 
sentence, '  I  should  think  that  it  is 
quite  certain  the  Eoman  Catholics 
will  find  funds  from  some  quarter 
or  other.' 

*  There  are  no  ^ntiy,'  said  Lons- 
dale, '  and  the  pnest,  I  am  sure,  has 
not  a  spare  sixpence,  and,  I  fear, 
often  fasts  from  other  reasons  than 
the  rules  of  his  church.' 

*  You  don't  mean  to  say  so,'  cried 
the  Archdeacon,  with  a  look  of  the 
greatest  dismay.  'Bless  me!  we 
must  have  him  to  dinner.  Not  a 
spare  sixpence  I' 

*  Perhaps,'  said  Lonsdale,  'that 
would  be  a  good  footing  to  leave 
the  matter  upon.  If  they  can  come 
they  may.' 

'Excellent,'  cried  the  Archdea- 
coness;  '  and  they  can't' 

'  So  be  it,'  said  the  Archdeacon, 
and  the  discussion  came  to  an  end. 

But  not  so  the  Archdeacon's  me-^ 
ditations.  The  poor  f^teless  children' 
haunted  him;  little  Pierre  gave  him 
no  peace  at  night ;  the  priest  came 
and  sung  hungry  nuserere-mei's  ia 
his  ear  while  he  took  his  after- 
dinner  nap.  He  could  not  get  it 
off  his  mmd.  and  meanwhile  re- 
lieved himself  by  presenting  the 
objects  of  his  compassion  with 
pieces  of  bread  and  jam  spread  so 
enormously  thick  that  his  good  lady 
would  stand  it  no  longer,  and  locked 
up  the  jam-pot  alonff  with  the  tea 
and  sugar  oirectly  breakfast  was 
over. 

The  Archdeacon  was  in  despair. 

In  the  midst  of  his  trouble  an 
unexpected  succour  |)re8ented  itself 
and  it  was  about  this  that  we  left 
the  Archdeacon  in  the  act  of  being 
so  communicative    to    his    com- 
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panions  on  their  way  home  from 
the  schools. 

The  Grand  Hotel  jnst  now  was 
the  abode  of  royalty.  Its  grandest 
suite  of  rooms  was  occupied  by  a 
Russian  princess,  whose  immense 
riches,  splendid  carriages,  and 
strange-looking  attendant  formed 
the  most  striMng  feature  in  West- 
borough  existence.  Her  husband 
was  absent — exiled,  rumour  saicL 
to  Siberia ;  but  his  partner  seemed 
to  submit  to  the  privation  with 
most  creditable  fortitude,  and  wore 
such  beautiful  dresses,  and  looked 
so  extremely  good-natured  and  im- 
posing, and  gave  such  yei^  enter- 
taining parties  to  all  sorts  of  people, 
that  she  was  undeniably  the  great 
'&ct'  of  the  summer;  and  the 
Westborough  Gazette  chronicled  her 
movements  with  a  minuteness  and 
emphasis  that  tibrew  all  the  rest  of 
the  fashionable  intelligence  into  the 
shade.  The  good  lady  herself  played 
her  part  admirably;  she  was  per- 
fectly accustomed  to  attract  atten- 
tion, and  set  about  the  task  of 
dazzling  the  world  with  a  sort  of 
good-humoured  vigour  that  ensured 
complete  success.  Her  purse  was 
bottomless,  and,  what  was  more  to 
the  purpose,  always  open.  She 
subscribed  right  and  left  with  pro- 
miscuous generosity  to  the  band, 
to  the  Assembly  Rooms,  to  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  to  the 
Arte  Association,  to  the  West- 
borough  Nice  Young  Men's  Asso- 
ciation, to  the  New  Jerusalem 
CSiapel;  and,  not  content  with  this, 
she  sent  one  of  her  gentlemen  to 
the  Archdeacon,  and  asked  him  to 
point  out  some  other  ways  in  which 
she  might  charitably  get  rid  of  a 
little  more  of  her  wealtL 

'  Did  I  do  wrong,  Rachel,'  said  the 
Archdeacon,  *do  you  think  I  did 


wrong,  in  telling  her  about  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  scnools,  and  the  pic- 
nic, and  the  trouble  about  the  vans  ? 
The  Princess  is  a  Catholic, — ^I  trust 
a  devout  Catholic;  at  any  rate  Greek 
church,  which  comes  to  much  the 
same.  Would  it  have  been  ri^t  or 
honest  for  me  not  to  tell  her  %  Those 
poor  dear  little  children — ^bless  me ! 
it  would  have  been  monstrous,  quite 
monstrous,  not  to  tell  her;  I 
wouldn't  nave  taken  a  thousand 
pounds  not  to  have  told  her :  and 
yet  your  dear  Aunt,  I  am  afraid, 
will  not  be  quite  pleased.' 

^  Aunt  does  not  much  like  the 
Princess  already,  1-  think,'  said 
Rachel;  'she  has  heard  that  she 
plays  at  ombre^  and  gives  parties 
on  Sunday  evemngs.' 

'Those,  I  have  no  doubt  are 
Russian  customs,*  said  the  Arch- 
deacon^ who  was  never  at  a  loss  for 
a  chantable  suggestion ;  '^Russian 
customs,  and  very  bad  ones,  too. 
Well,  I  must  talk  to  your  aunt  about 
it  quietly  by  and  bye ;  I  hope  it 
wont  vex  her,  I  do  trust  it  wont 
vex  her.    Just  do  look  here !' 

And  as  they  came  near  the  Rec- 
tory door,  out  burst  the  Catholic 
school,  not  one  of  all  the  merry 
faces  but  looked  all  the  merrier  for 
seeing  the  Archdeacon;  such  smiles, 
such  a  pulling  of  forelocks  by  the 
boys,  such  curtseys  from  the  girls, 
such  a  kind  bow  from  the  poor, 
meagre,  hard-worked  priest  who 
followed  them  out ;  tnere  never 
was  anything  like  it  The  Arch- 
deacon looked  after  them  with 
tears  in  his  eyes.  *  Yes,'  he  said  to 
himself,  *  thank  God  I  told  her !' 
and  I  have  no  doubt  he  submitted 
that  evening  to  a  little  curtain  lec- 
ture from  his  lady  on  the  subject, 
with  all  the  resignation  and  good 
will  in  the  world- 
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"DEADER,  if  quietlv  seated  by 
J^  your  home  nreside^  you  have 
instituted  a  little  pnvate  com- 
parison between  the  cnaractersj  the 
deeds,  and  the  prestige  of  nations, 
and  breathed"  to  yourself,  we  will 
not  say  a  boast,  but  an  expression 
of  thMikf ulness,  that  you  were  bom 
an  Englishman — or  if  haply,  with 
stalwart  frame  and  ruday  flaxen 
visage^  you  have  stalked  through 
the  fair  cities  of  the  Continent,  and 
though  acknowledging  in  all  can- 
dour the  merits  of  foreign  people, 
have  yet.  whatever  be  your  rank  at 
home,  placed  it  as  your  foremost 
glory  that  you  can  cidl  yourself  an 
Englishman — at  such  moments  has 
it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  ask  why 
*  my  native  country,  England,' 
should  be  a  source  of  such  proud 
inflation  ? 

You  would  not  be  satisfied  if 
merely  told  by  Mr.  I^nnock  that 
it  is  a  country  of  so  many  geogra- 
phical miles^  inhabited  by  so  many 
millions  of  mdustrious  people,  sur- 
rounded by  salt  water,  and  addicted 
to  the  Protestant  faith — ^no:  liberty, 
constitutional  government,  com- 
mercial enterprise,  science,  litera- 
ture, and  a  hundred  other  ideas  not 
very  simple  themselves,  go  to  make 
up  this  mighty  compound.  lam 
not  aspiring  here  to  analyse  an  idea 
so  complex,  nor  will  I  send  away 
the  reader  irom  the  threshold  by 
giving  him  a  metaphysical  welcome; 
but  ^lat  I  wish  to  note  now  is  the 
great  assistance  rendered  us  in  a 
task  so  arduous  by  the  genius  loci, 
if  we  only  properly  invoke  it. 

Place  yourself  on  some  favoured 
spot,  and  each  of  these  simple  ideas 
which  are  lost  in  the  crowd  when 
you  think  of  England  and  England's 
greatness  a3  a  whole,  will  x>resent 
itself  in  exclusive  domination  over 
the  mind«  Have  you  stood  upon 
the  bridge  of  Warwick  and  watched 
the  still  Avon  as  it  ripples  gently 
against  the  noblest  of  our  feudal 
castles)  As  you  look  upon  the 
banqueting  rooms  of  that  old  Earl 
who  neld  tne  balance  between  York 
and  Lancaster,  on  the  yet  perfect 


battlements  whence  the  Royalists 
were  repelled,  with  nothing  else  in 
view  but  the.  gabled  and  wood- 
crossed  cottajges  which  once  held 
the  long  train  of  pursuivants  that 
followed  an  earl  to  the  field,  and 
the  quiet  banks  with  their  rich 
pastures  and  murmuring  woods 
scarce  altered  since  the  days  of  the 
Tudors — as  you  look  upon  this 
scene,  has  ever  a  thought  crossed 
your  mind  of  })rie9ts.  of  merchants, 
of  poets,  of  philosopkers  t 

Or,  in  some  quiet  cathedral  town, 
have  you  altered  the  lofty  vault  no 
longer  fragrant  with  holy  perfume, 
no  longer  filled  with  the  pomp  ana 
circumstance  of  ancient  penitence, 
where  the  strains  of  the  cnoir  rattle 
through  the  empty  aisles  till  you 
think  of  it  not  as  a  living  service, 
but  as  a  monument  of  En^^and  in 
the  days  of  its  hierardiy  1  ThercL 
by  the  dim  light  of  the  storied 
windows,  and  while  the  chant  ia 
echoing  among  the  angels  sculp- 
tured just  beneath  the  roof,  one 
might  fill  one's  mind  with  a  thou- 
sand beautiful  memories  of  gor- 
geous priesthood  and  holy  nobles 
whose  lorm  and  mien,  if  not  as  real 
and  vivid,  are  more  honoured  in  the 
idea  than  in  the  presence.  Who  will 
then  dare  to  entertain  a  thought 
bom  of  the  days  since  Henry? 

Or  at  the  street-comer,  if  in  a 
crowd  so  busy  you  are  lortunata 
enough  to  get  space  to  stand  im- 
iostled  while  the  endless  train  al 
naggard  opulence  whirls  onward, 
ana  you  watch  the  eager  eye  ana 
the  muttering  lips  of  the  merchant 
hurrying  past  intent  on  gain — ^here 
in  the  swarming  capita^  or  in  a 
seaport  town,  will  you  not  prostrate 
yourself  at  the  shrine  oi  utility, 
abjuring  the  idols  of  your  own  den, 
if  they  be  aught  other.  In  the 
presence  of  that  England  which  is 
the  pride  of  our  century,  in  the 
.  heart  of  that  bold  enterprise  and 
resistless  energy  for  which  chiefly 
our  name  is  now  honoured  among 
the  nations,  how  slight  a  thought 
then  rises  to  the  mind  of  Augustan 
eras,  of  feudal  splendour,  of  Koger 
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de  Ooverley.  And  if  when  sadlin^ 
up  the  Thames  you  have  pennittea 
yooTBelf  to  worship  the  genius  loci 
(the  only  p«gan  cieLty  which  sur- 
yived  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianityX  thoughts  of  litoratuie  and 
of  Enji^and  as  a  country  that  boasts 
a  classic  language  will  crowd  upon 
you,  till  you  lorget  the  En^and  tnat 
toils  and  spins,  the  England  that 
fights  and  debates. 

Why  is  Twickenham  associated 
with  such  ideas?  This  was  the 
question  I  asked  myself,  and  the 
question  we  have  now  to  answer. 

The  literary  age  of  England  par 
excdUrux  was  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  it  was  in  me  eighteenth 
century  that  Twickenham  achieved 
its  literary  reputation,  but  as  no  per- 
son and  no  thing  except  Minerva 
e7er  started  into  perfect  existence 
at  a  leap,  so  Twickenham  became 
not  the  central  home  of  English 
literature  without  some  species  of 
education  in  that  line.  Let  us 
shortly  recount  its  infancy,  and 
b^in  in  the  age  of  darkness. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Seventh  Henrv 
the  homes  of  monastic  life  still 
preserved  and  depressed  literature, 
still  were  the  chief  repositories  of 
ancient  learning,  still  retained  some 
of  their  usuiped  sway  over  the 
human  mind,  oy  controlling  intel- 
lectual progress  and  by  cheddng 
philosophical  inquiry.  By  a  curious 
casualty  the  seat  of  one  of  these 
conventual  houses  belonging  to  the 
last  of  English  nunneries,  then 
stood  among  the  same  groves  that 
half  a  century  later  afforded  a 
cherished  retreat  to  the  man  who 
first  gave  the  route  to  the  pioneers 
of  advancing  civilization. 

In  the  meadows  opposite  Rich- 
mond Palace,  now  mown  by  tiie 
name  of  Twickenham  Park,  and  re- 
membered best  for  other  and  later 
associations,  there  stood,  from  1415 
to  143 1,  one  of  those  dreary  piles 
that  succeedingages  have  denounced 
aa  the  barracks  of  superstition — ^be- 
cause^  erected  originally  for  the 
practice  of  piety,  they  ended  by 
oecoming  the  centres  01  that  mental 
tyranny  which  cmly  survived  by 
rei^ressing  the  just  freedom  of  in- 
quiry, and  regarding  novelty  as 
heresy.    Pteeently  we  shall  have  to 


eontemnkte  the  life  of  those  who 
spent  their  days  in  devising  new 
thoughts,  in  striking  out  new  ideas. 
Originality  is  the  very  essence  of 
literary  genius.    Love  of  novelty, 
subject  to  the  fastidious  correction 
of  good  taste,  is  one  of  its  prevailing 
passions.    Genius  sails  often  witfi 
a  fair  wind  to  pleasant  places ;  it 
has  sailed  as  beautifully  with  a  foul 
one  to  barren  rocks  and  disastrous 
shores^  but  in  a  cahn  it  perishes  of 
inanition ;  and  in  these  homes  of 
cloistered  piety  calm  monotony  was 
the  rule  of  life.    The  literary  man, 
too  worldly,  perhaps,  lives  but  for 
fame  and  glory.    Hus  sect  of  holy 
persons,  renouncing  the  pursuit  of 
all  profit  but  the  profit  to  be  de- 
rived from  prayers,  all  love  except 
the  love  of  the  celestials,  all  hope 
except  that  of  eternal  bliss,  deter- 
mined to  merit  that. happiness  in 
another  world  which  th^r  denied 
themselves  in  this.    St.  Bridget,  a 
Swedish  kdy  of  royal  blood,  who 
while  on  earth  twice  visited  Pales- 
tine, a  pilgrim,  and  made  it  her 
daily  practice  to  drop  scalding  wax 
on  herself,  that  she  might  bring 
more  vividly  to  mind  the  sufferings 
of  her  Saviour,  was  the  holy  woman 
whose  regwM  they  adopted,  and  to 
whose  intercession  they  looked  for 
the  fulfilment  of  their  prayers.  The 
routine  ordaining  neither  the  per- 
formance of  a  smgle  moral  duty, 
nor  the  attainment  of  intellectual 
excellence,  required  them  to  cons^ 
crate  their  mmds  as  well  as  their 
bodies  to  heavenly  purposes;  nor 
were  these  less   successfully  ren- 
dered uuOTofitable  for  all  worldly 
utility.    The  nuns  of  Syon  monas- 
tery derive  their  only  claim  to  be 
noticed  in  a  literary  memoir  from 
a  practice  common  among  the  most 
sedate  and  best  conducted  of  mo- 
nastic institutions,  the  practice  of 
copying  ancient  manuscripts;  nor 
is  it  among  the  least  of  the  reasons 
why  we  should  extend  our  indul- 
gence to  their  pious  mummeries 
and  Bsnctimonioas  frauds,  that  to 
them    we    owe    the   preservation 
of   books — the   only   true   relics 
of   the   only  true   saints.      But, 
apart  from  these    considerations,' 
it  may  not  be   uninteresting  to 
rescue  from  the  almost  forgotten 
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past  the  fact  that  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  now  crossed  by  two 
brid^^,  and  noisy  with  au  the 
riot  of  suburban  ^ety  and  the 
business  of  village  hf  e,  stood,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  abode  of  the 
sanctified  recluse,  whose  chanted 
orisons  and  midnight  hymns  might 
have  been  heard  from  among  the 
lofty  ffroves  that  secluded  the  sacred 
pile  from  the  unhallowed  eye  of 
secular  observers.  Though  the 
building  was  so  plain  and  confined 
that  its  insuiOicient  accommodation 
was  the  pretext  for  removing,  in 
1^31,  to  the  site  of  the  present  seat 
01  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at 
Isleworth,  its  purpose  was  in  that 
age  deemed  tne  highest.  Apart 
from  the  busy  world,  little  alive  to . 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  in  which 
they  were  placed,  for  it  would  be 
one  of  their^uties  to  make  the 
meadows  of  Twickenham  dismal, 
that  they  might  ei^oy  those  of 
Paradise,  were  the  ascetics  who  in- 
habited the  prison-looking  edifice, 
attached  to  which  was  a  church, 
whose  large  iron  cross  might  have 
b^n  discovered  by  those  who  sailed 
along  the  then  quiet  and  limpid 
river. 

This  monastery  of  St.  Saviour 
and  St.  Bridget  of  Syon,  of  the  order 
of  St.  Augustine,  the  only  religious 
house  in  England  professing  to 
follow  the  rules  of  St  Bridget,  was 
founded  and  endowed  in  the  year 
1415  by  Henry  v.,  desirous  *  health- 
fully to  consiut  the  salvation  of  his 
souL'  Its  benefits  were  to  be  par- 
taken by  sixty  nuns,  thirteen  priests, 
four  incipient  priests  called  gos- 
pellers, and  eignt  servants,  whose 
teelings  were  not  ii\iured  by  being 
called  lay  brethren.  The  number 
eighty-five  had  reference  to  the 
thirteen  Apostles,  reckoning  among 
them  St.  raul,  and  the  seventy  dis- 
ciples who  were  sent  out  by  Christ 
to  work  miracles;  with  two  oyer, 
the  surplus  being  perhaps  required 
to  make  up  for  the  increasing  de- 
generacy of  the  human  race,  seventy 
persons  in  Apostolic  times  being 
equivalent  to  seventy-two  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  St.  Paul,  too,  is 
introduced  with  lax  regard  for  his- 
torical truth ;  nor  have  I  been  able 
to  ascertain  whether  one  of  the 


thirteen  made  it  his  especial  duty 
to  emulate  Judas  Iscariot. 

What  need  is  there  to  relate  their 
customs  or  portray  the  routine  of 
their  daily  life]    Who  has  not  a 
general  notion  of  monastic  exist- 
ence?— who,  at   the   mention   of 
monks  and  nuns,  does  not  call  to 
mind   the   quasi-archetypal  forms 
of  holy  barefooted  men,  witii  shorn 
crowns,  and   rueful    countenance, 
and  rows  of  beads,  and  long  gown 
of  coarse  material;   and  the  tall, 
slim,  veiled  figure,  composed  of  a 
gray  cloth  gown,  a  gray  cloth  hood, 
and  a  ^y  cloth  mantle,  which 
convention  teaches  us  to  call  a  nun  \ 
Who  does  not  picture  to  himself, 
while  within  her  hearing,  the  song 
of  the  boatman  and  the  merry  echo 
of  citizen's  mirth  floated  iJong  the 
wave,  while  in  the  neighbouring 
parks  the  horns  were  blown  and 
the  hounds  in  full  cry,  and  while 
the  hoary  minstrel  carolled  gaily 
past  on  his  prancing  palfrey,  the 
hooded  and  wimpled  sister  alone 
in  her  solitary  cell,  meditating  the 
illuminated    page    of    an  ancient 
father,  and  reaBzing  to  her  mind 
the  earthly  su£feriiigs  of  a  heavenly 
Saviour]    What  need  to  trace  how 
the  Bridgettines  differed  from  other 
orders  ? — ^to  tell  how  their  veil  was 
always  fashioned  in  the  form  of  a 
cross — how,  except  when  their  Ave- 
Marias  and  their  Pater-nosters  re- 
sounded through  the  bare  aisles  of 
the  church,  they  never  made  use  of 
the  organs  of  speech,  save  when  the 
kneeling  penitent  besought  pardon 
of  her  immaculate  sisters  by  repeat- 
ing for  the  hundredth  time  ^Mea, 
cmpa;  I  will  amend  me' — ^howthey 
corresponded  with  each  other,  and 
that  never  but  when  necessity  re- 
quired, by  means  of  silent  signs — 
how  the  right  hand  held  over  the 
forehead  recalled  to  their  devotional 
recollection  the  episcopal  office — 
how  the  forefinger,  moved  up  and 
down  on  the  end  of  the  thumb, 
before  the  eye.  denoted  wine — and 
how  holding  tne  nose  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  right  fist,  rubbing  it, 
expressed  the  pungency  of  mustard  ; 
—now  they  held  holy  contempla- 
tion at  the  brink  of  a  grave  always 
kept  open  for  moral  instruction ; — • 
how,  while  the  De  Profundu  was 
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slowly  chanted,  the  abbess  solemnly 
cast  earth  into  this  open  grave,  and 
yet  seems  never  to  have  succeeded 
in  filling  it  up; — how  when  a  sister 
desired  to  converse  with  her  parents 
or  intimate  connexions,  this  same 
abbess  was  always  present ; — how  it 
was  fabled  that  for  those  who  had 
fewest  of  such  interviews  a  greater 
happiness  was  reserve  hereafter ; — 
bow  the  Bridffettines  were,  more 
than  other  orders,  impressed  with 
the  severity  of  Chnst's  passion  and 
the  honour  due  to  the  Virgin; — 
how  they  mipprated  in  1^31  to 
Syon  House,  IsTeworth ; — ^ana  how, 
at  the  g^eneral  suppression  of  monas- 
teries in  1539,  discoveries  of  no 
creditable  nature  were  made  or 
feigned  to  be  made  by  the  King's 
Gonunissioners,  and  the  nuns  were 
expelled  the  kingdom,  with  slan- 
dered character  and  ruined  for- 
tunes? 

If  you  wish  to  present  any  idea 
to  ^our  mind  of  the  scene  of  this 
Twickenham  nunnery,  the  semi-de- 
tached Alma  and  Sebastopol  villas 
at  present  on  its  site,  witn  all  the 
people  presenting  their  compli- 
ments and  making  morning  c^ls^ 
and  practising  the  strains  of  Verdi 
and  of  JuUien,  must  be  disposed 
of  as  best  the]^  m&j;  and  if  a 
series  of  dissolving  views  proceed- 
ing backward  as  far  as  time  is 
concerned  are  necessary,  they  can 
easily  be  coloured  up.  Let  the 
villas  and  their  slender  strips  of 
lawn  melt,  a  whole  covey  of  them 
at  once,  into  the  large  red  brick 
mansion,  with  its  Italian,  its  French, 
and  its  Dutch  gardens,  its  hawking 
ladies  and  its  finikin  knights.  Let 
the  waUs  and  the  vineyards,  and 
the  hothouses  and  the  avenues, 
graduaQy  blend  into  thick  woods. 
Lastlv,  let  the  old  mansion  go  out. 
and  the  woods  become  thicker,  and 
the  plains  wilder,  and  the  river 
more  rapid,  and  tnen  let  the  man 
in  the  oalleiy  sound  the  deep  half- 
minute  bell  as  the  ffhost  of  tne  old 
nunnery,  with  its  barred  windows 
and  its  cheerless  walls,  comes  once 
more  to  the  sight  of  man,  and  call 
back^  if  you  can,  from  their  homes 
of  bliss  those  injured  spirits  to  their 
ancient  penitence. 

In  the  year  1596  Elizabeth  was 
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on  the  throne,  the  Twickenham  nuns 
lay  dead  in  their  graves,  or  were  in 
the  ei\joyment  of  that  happiness 
which  their  penitential  austerity 
had  earned,  and  on  the  site  of  their 
first  religious  house  stood  a  large 
mansion  surrounded  by  an  elegant 
park  which  was  termed,  in  unin- 
tentional mockery  of  their  aspira- 
tions, a  paradise.  It  belonged  to  the 
royal  favourite  of  the  time,  'the 
young  and  generous'  Essex :  young 
— ^f or  the  cruelty  of  Elizabetn  never 
suffered  him  to  pass  the  brow  of 
life — ^generous,  for  he  never  forgot 
his  noble  and  tor^ving  nature  even 
amid  the  black  ingratitude  of  his 
former  friends,  most  conspicuous 
among  whom  was  Fmncis  Bacon, 
now  resident  at  Twickenham  Park, 
or  as  it  was  otherwise  called, 
Isleworth  Park,  for  part  of  it  is  in 
either  parish. 

As  early  as  1^74  it  had  been 
connected  with  tne  Bacon  family; 
and  it  was  perhaps  to  this  property, 
on  which  he  must  already  have  had 
some  claim,  that  he  refers  as  his 
'inheritance'  in  a  characteristic 
letter  to  Lord  Burleigh,  written  in 
1591,  when  he  was  thirty-one  j;ears 
01  age,  which,  as  he  observes,  is  '  a 
great  aeal  of  sand  in  the  hour- 
glass.' *  If  vour  lordship  will  cany 
me  on.  I  will  not  do  as  Anaxagoras 
did,  wno  reduced  himself  with  con- 
templation into  voluntary  poverty; 
but  this  I  will  do— I  wiU  sell  the 
inheritance  that  I  have  and  pur- 
chase some  lease  of  quick  revenue, 
or  some  office  of  gain  that  shall  be 
executed  by  deputy,  and  so  give 
over  all  care  of  service  and  become 
some    sorry   bookmaker   or   true 

Eioneer  in  that  mine  of  truth  which 
es  so  deep.'  In  the  next  year 
Bacon  is  related  to  have  taken  sud- 
den refuge  in  Twickenham  Park 
with  several  friends,  among  whom 
was  Mr.  Field,  the  author  of  the 
treatise  Of  the  Church,  from  a  pes- 
tilential distemper  which  broke  out 
in  London  and  dispersed  the  mem- 
bers of  Gray's  Inn — ^a  community 
to  which  Bacon  then  belonged.  At 
the  fall  of  the  year  he  was  honoured 
by  a  visit  from  her  Majesty  *at 
his  lodging  in  Twickenham  Park,' 
and  though  not  pretending  to 
be  a  poet,  presentea  her  with  a 
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sonnet  ia  pcuse  of  the  £ail  of 
£ssez.  3y  tiie  Earl  he  was  kept  in 
oommunication  with  a  Mr.  Standi 
whose  business  was  to  supply  tiie 
Earl  through  fiaoon  with  mf orma* 
tion  from  foreign  countries.  This 
Aentleinaa  was  frequently  at 
Twickenham  Park,  but  he  was  a 
Papist ;  and  Lady  Bacon,  nervous 
for  her  son's  faith,  at  length  re* 
quired  his  removal  The  evidence 
of  this  villa  having  been  about  this 
period  a  place  of  oocasicmal  sojourn 
to  him,  nis  brother  Anthony,  and 
their  mother,  is  completed  by 
several  notices  that  occur  in  the 
published  collections  of  their  lettera. 
On  Tuesday.  i6th  October,  1504, 
Bacon,  who  nad  been  staying  tor 
some  time  at  Twickenham  Lodged 
wrote  thence  to  his  brother. '  One 
dav  draweth  on  another,  ana  I  am 
well  pleased  in  my  being  here,  for 
methmks  solitariness  coUecteth  the 
mind  as  shutting  the  eyes  doth  the 

D\Lt  the  estate  did  not  become  his 
in  fee  simple,  as  the  lawyers  say, 
till  i^^.  In  that  and  the  two 
preceomg  years  Essex  had  beeoi 
making  smt  with  more  urgency 
than  success  that  the  office  of 
Solicitor-General  should  be  con- 
ferred on  Bacon.  But  he  was 
opposed  on  all  sides — by  the  Cedls, 
envious  of  their  showy  and  popular 
kinsTnan ;  by  the  Lord  Keeper,  in- 
fluenced by  the  usual  feelings  of 
•mediocrity  towards  genius;  by  the 
Queen,  more  determined  to  with- 
stand the  ascendancy  which  Essex 
had  obtained  over  heiy-flnd  of  which 
she  was  x)ainfully  conscious — ^than 
moved  by  personal  dislike  to  Bacon. 
When  another  was  appointed,  Essex 
would  not  allow  himself  to  think 
4itat  his  friend's  cause  had  sujffered 
hy  his  support  without  an  endea- 
vour to  soothe  the  pangs  of  disap- 
pointment and  alleviate  the  wants 
is.  a  too  slender  fortune. 

Alter  the  Queen  (says  Bacon,  in  his 
aooount  of  the  tianaaction)*  had  denied 
ne  the  ■olicitor's  place,  for  the  which 
hiB  lordship  had  heen  a  long  and  earnest 
«nitor  on  my  behalf,  it  pleased  him  to 
Qome  to  me  from  Riofamond  to  Twicken- 
ham Park,  and  biike  with  me  and  said, 


Hr.  Bacon,  the  Queen  hath  denied  me 
the  phkoe  for  yon,  and  hath  placed 
another;  I  know  you  are  tiie  least  part 
of  your  o^n  matter,  but  you  fare  in 
because  you  have  chosen  me  for  your 
mean  and  dependanoe :  you  haye  spent 
your  time  and  thoughts  in  my  matters ; 
I  die  (these  were  his  Teiy  words)  if  I  do 
not  somewhat  towards  your  fortune ;  you 
shall  not  deny  to  accept  a  piece  of  hmd, 
whioh  I  will  bestow  upon  you.  Ify 
answer,  I  remember,  was^  that  lor  the 
fortune  it  was  no  great  matter;  but  that 
his  lordship's  ofiier  made  me  caJl  to  miad 
what  was  wont  to  be  said,  when  I  was  ia 
France,  of  the  Duke  ol  Ghiise,  that  he  was 
the  greatest  usorer  in  Siauoe  beoause  he 
had  turned  all  his  estate  into  obligations; 
meaning  that  he  had  left  himself  nothing, 
but  only  had  bound  numbers  of  persons  to 
him.  Now  my  Lord  (said  I),  I  would  not 
have  you  imitate  his  course,  nor  turn  your 
state  liras  by  great  gifts  into  obligations^ 
for  you  will  find  many  bad  debtors.  He 
bad  me  take  no  oars  for  that,  and  in'umed 
it :  whereupon  I  said,  my  lord,  I  see  I 
must  be  your  homager  and  hold  land  of 
your  gift ;  but  do  you  know  the  manner 
of  doing  homage  in  law  ?  Always  it  Is 
with  a  saving  of  Ids  faith  to  the  iCing 
and  his  other  lords,  and  therefore,  my 
lord  (said  I),  I  can  be  no  more  yours  than 
I  was,  and  it  may  be  with  the  ancient 
savings;  and  if  I  grow  to  be  a  rich  man, 
you  will  give  me  leave  to  give  it  back  to 
some  of  your  unrewarded  followers. 

But  with  all  his  high  career,  he 
never  did  grow  to  be  a  hch  man  : 
and  not  long  after  he  had  acceptea 
it — perhaps  about  the  year  1600— 
he  undersold,  for  eighteen  hundred 
pounds,  an  estate  now  worth  twice 
as  many  thousands;  but  in  his 
later  days,  when  his  ermine  and  his 
coronet  sat  uneasy  upon  him,  gladly 
did  his  mind  revert  to  the  green 
memories  of  Twickenham,  and  the 
days  of  innocence  and  of  studious 
leisure  which  he  passed  there. 
Well  mi^t  my  Lord  Verulam  have 
wished,  like  many  another,  to  back 
the  wheel  of  time  for  a  little  space, 
and  to  have  been  a^n  the  young, 
aspiring,  ambitious  Francis  Bacon, 
full  of  high  interests  and  noble 
thoughtB,that  found  the  place  much 
convenient  for  study — ^for  study, 
for  this  was  one  of  the  great 
*  thinking^shops*  of  modem  pnilo- 
Bophy,  one  of  the  great  searching*- 
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houses  of  wisdom,  no  less  retired, . 
and  if  possible  more  beautiful,  tlian 
the  groves  of  Academe  amid  which 
Plato  sought  the  truth ;  and  these 
are  almost  the  words  of  Bacon 
himself,  who,  in  apaper  said  to  be 
preserved  in  the  British  MuseunL 
entitled  *  Instructions  from  Lord 
Bacon  to  his  servant,  Thomas 
BashdL'  erplains  his  scheme  of 
establisiun^  a  society  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploiing  abandoned  nune- 
ral  works — expresses  himself  con- 
fident of  the  success  of  the  design  j 
and  for  its  locale  sa3rs, '  Let  Twick- 
enham Park,  which  I  sold  in  my 
younger  days,  be  purchased,  if 
possible,  for  a  residence  for  such 
deserving  persons  to  study  in,  since 
I  experimentally  found  the  situa- 
tion of  that  place  much  convenient 
for  the  trial  of  my  philosophical- 
eoacluaions,  expressed  in  a  paper 
aealed  to  the  trust,  which  I  mvself 
had  put  in  practice,  and  settled  the 
same  by  act  of  Parliament,  if  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  had  not  in- 
tervened and  prevented  me.'  If 
the  Solomon's  College,  for  the  in- 
terpreting of  nature,  which  he 
adumbrated  in  the  New  Atlantis, 
could  ever  have  been  realized  on 
earth,  he  might  have  chosen  Twick- 
enham Park  for  its  local  habitation. 
^  To  the  Thomas  Bushell  men- 
tioned in  this  document,  an  at- 
tendant on  Bacon  in  later  days,  for 
he  was  onlv  twent^-^ix  when  Ins 
master  died,  posterity  is  indebted 
for  the  information  that  the  estate 
of  which  Bacon  was  enfeoffed  by 
Essex  had  been  one  of  the  EarFs 
favourite  domainsy-that  it  included 
a  handsome  mansion,  and  grounds 
not  less  beautiful  than  retired, 
which  had  entitled  it  to  the  name 
of  '  the  garden  of  Paradise.' 

The  questions  naturally  occur. 
What  was  Bacon  when  he  re- 
sided at  Twickenham]  What  were 
his  occupations?  How  shall  we 
re-people  this  garden  of  Paradise  % 
To  the  first,  the  answer  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious : — with  the  highest 
talents,  and  the  lowest  fortunes, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  but  not  of 
glory,  he  was  engaged  in  a  hard 
struggle  not  only  with  his  op- 
ponents in  hi^  places,  but  with 
nimself.    If  this  weia  tiile  place  for 


defending  the  notion  that  men 
have,  as  it  were,  a  double  mind, 
whereof  one  is  far  nobler  and 
higher  than  the  other,  and  em- 
ployed in  correcting  it,  no  more 
signal  example  could  be  adduced 
tnan  that  of  Francis  BacoiL  In 
his  better  moments  he  could  d€h 
spise  the  paltry  court  of  Elizabeth, 
tnat  would  die  and  be  forgotten, 
as  many  a  prouder  court  had  diea 
before  it ;  he  could  afford  to  turn 
from  an  arena  in  which  some 
'proper  young  gentleman'  with 
high  blood  and  full  purse  could 
ea^y  surpass  one  who  had  nothing 
particularly  to  boast  of  but  his 
Drain,  and  could  endure  the  sacri- 
fices that  must  be  made  by  every 
one  who  aims  to  be  a  courtier  in 
the  court  of  Prince  Posterity :  but 
at  other  times  the  low  ambition 
that  wreathed  his  countenance  with 
the  unbecoming  smiles  of  syco- 
phancy— ^that  used  the  same  hand 
which  wrote  the  Ncwan  Orgaan/on, 
to  commit  to  paper  some  of  the 
most  fawning  adulation  that  now 
exists  to  our  disgust — ^that  so  far 
stiffed  all  higher  feelings  as  to  make 
him  among  thelast  Englishmen  that 
urged  the  use  of  torture,  reveals  a 
character  for  which  it  would  be 
vain  to  seek  a  parallel  amid  the 
great  of  ancient  or  modem  times. 
Where  shall  we  find  so  hi^hand 
various  a  genius,  so  insatiate  a 
thirst  for  mowledge,  so  elegant  a 
love  of  literature,  so  honourable  a 
desire  for  peaceful  and  studious 
retirement,  united  to  a  most  servile 
ambition  and  a  baseness  the  more 
repulsive  because  not  confined  to 
the  transactions  of  public  life]  It 
reduces  our  conceit  of  human 
nature  when  we  find  that  from  in- 
vestigating the  highest  processes 
of  the  human  mind,  from  illus- 
trating those  laws  which  by 
illustrating  he  has  almost  among 
the  vtdgar  obtained  the  merit  oi 
inventing,  from  excogitating  those 
thoughts  which  are  now  current  as 

Sroverbs  among  mankind,  he  could 
escend  to  the  glitter  of  office,  and 
barter  his  chanicter  for  place. 

If  parts  allure  tibee^  think  how  Baoon 

Bhin'dy 
The  wkast,  faci^^iteat^  raeamBt  of  maa- 

kind. 
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It  is  pleasing  to  tarn  from  the 
destined  Chancellor  of  the  Kii^s 
laws  to  contemplate  the  Chancellor 
of  Nature's  laws,  to  *  decompose  his 
character*  (if  we  may  use  the  iively 
expression  of   Fontenelle   in   his 
notice  of  Leibnitz),  and  to  view 
onhr  the  most  pleasing  side  of  it ; 
and  on  the  present  occasion  we 
may  aUow  ourselves  the  gratifica- 
tion with  a  good  conscience,  for  it 
was  in  the  capacity  of  a  philosopher 
and  a  man  of  letters  that  Bacon 
resided  at  Twickenham.     If  you 
suppose  that  he  was  one  of  those 
persons  who  devote  ten  or  twelve 
hours  a  day  to  being  great,  you 
mightily  err ;  he  became  great  by 
stealth ;  his  amusements  were  what 
other   people   make^   with   much 
less  profit,  the  business  of  their 
lives:    his    philosophical   studies 
were  pursued  in  hours  stolen  from 
the  duties  of  his  profession^  when, 
far  from  the  noisy  wranglmgs  oi 
Westminster   HaljL  he  retir^  to 
Twickenham  or  Grorhambury,    to 
'plume    the     ruffled    wings     of 
thought,'  as  Milton  beautify  has 
it.   *  And  now*  because  I  am  in  the 
country,  I  will  send  you  some  of 
my  country  fruits^  which  with  me 
are  great  meditations  ;  when  I  am 
in  the  city  they  are  choked  with 
business.' 

His  contemporaries  record  but 
few  of  his  haoits;  overwhelmed 
as  we  are  with  accounts  of  every 
action,  every  eccentricity  of  Pope, 
or  Swift,  or  Walpole.  of  Bacon's 
inner  life  little  is  told  us.  The 
notices  left  us  by  his  chaplain  and 


other  attendants,  inform  the  im- 
patient Bui  sometimes  incredulous 
reader,  that  though  Francis  Bacon 
read  much  he  was  no  plodder  over 
books,  but  treated  them  as  a  bee 
does  flowers,  extracted  the  honey, 
and  did  not  examine  and  dissect 
them  like  a  botanist :  that  fitting 
relaxations  of  mind  oetween  the 
times  of  study,  such  as  walking, 
riding,  playing  at  bowls,  were  not 
omitted;  that  it  was  his  habit  im- 
mediately on  his  return  to  set  again 
to  reading  and  thinking,  suffering 
not  a  moment  to  be  lost  -  that  ad- 
miring guests  took  out  tneir  note- 
books on  rising  from  his  table ; 
but  that  he  was  not  one  of  those 
leviathans  of  conversation  who 
pour  out  monologues  by  the  hour, 
but  encouraged  every  man  to  speak 
'  on  what  he  best  knew,  and  pleased 
all  by  the  interest  he  took  m  their 
several  pursuits;  that  at  everv 
meal  his  table  was  strewed  with 
sweet  herbs  and  flowers,  which  he 
said  refreshed  his  spirits  ;  that  he 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of 
fainting  whenever  the  moon  was 
eclipsed ;  that  before  firoing  to  bed 
he  would  drink  a  good  draught  of 
strong  beer,  *to  lay  his  working 
fancy  asleep ;'  that  a  most  inor- 
dinate love  of  pomp  distinguished 
all  his  actions ;  that  his  servants 
wore  liveries  with  his  crest ;  and 
that  he  went  in  his  State  robes 
to  cheapen  and  buy  silks  at  a 
mercer's.  What  has  been  already 
said  will  have  hinted  sufficiently 
the  nature  of  his  occupations  at 
Twickenham. 


Friends,  books,  a  garden,  and  perhaps  his  pen, 
Delightful  industry  eigoyed  at  home, 
And  nature  in  her  cultivated  trim 
Dress'd  to  his  taste,  inviting  him  abroad. 


If  in  the  exercise  of  an  excessive 
scepticism  we  needed  proof  that  he 
was  engaged  in  his  philosophical 
studies,  we  have  it  in  the  appear- 
ance early  in  1597  of  his  first  lite- 
rary production,  a  small  volume 
containing  ten  essays,  which  at  once 
became  highly  popular,  and  was  in 
a  short  time  translated,  not  only 
into -French  and  Italian,  but  by  hi^ 
friend  Ben  Jonson  into  Latin. 
These  were  the  first  English  pro- 
ductions which  bore  the  name  of 
essays,  a  modest  term,  having  a 


meaning  which  we  should  express 
now  by  the  word  *  attempts.'  They 
are  the  first  and  the  most  memor- 
able of  the  essays  in  our  language. 
The  Novum  Oi^ganon,  too,  was  tne 
work  of  thirty  years  of  its  author's 
life,  and  of  those  several,  or  por- 
tions of  several  were  passed  at 
Twickenham.  Of  relaxations,  gar- 
dening, which  he  calls  *  the  purest 
of  human  pleasures,'  was  his  fa- 
vourite ;  and  he  could  ei\joy  this  in 
that  silence  and  retirement '  which 
are  the  grttitest  friends  to  study.' 


I860.] 
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His  walks  at  Qorhambur^,  and  his 
laying  out  of  Lincoln's-inn-fields 
and  Gray's-inn  Gardens,  are  com- 
memorated by  biographers ;  nor  is 
there  anv  reason  to  suppose  that 
at  Twickenham  he  denied  himself 
the  ^tification  of  that  eminently 
English  feeling,  the  love  of  ruru 
occupations  amid  rural  scenes. 

His  villa  was  during  his  sojourn 
the  scene  of  frequent  interviews 
with  its  former  occupant^  Essex; 
of  an  occasional  miiet  visit  from 
the  Queen,  who  liked  the  society 
of  her  faithful  counsellor  (thougn 
her  visits  were  no  very  great 
honour,  for  she  more  often  fa- 
voured the  occult  philosopher  Dee, 
at  Mortlake,  than  the  overt  philo- 
sopher at  Twickenham),  and  of 
many  a  social  evening  with  legal 
friends  and  political  partisans, 
when  Bacon's  mind  relaxed  from 
its  severer  pursuits,  and  showed 
its  richness  m  anecdote  and  in  all 
the  pleasing  arts  of  conversation, 
but  the  attempt  to  reconstruct 
such  scenes  would  be  attended 
with  failure  The  true  view  of 
Bacon  in  his  park  at  Twickenham, 
is  that  of  the  composer  of  the 
essays,  the  'Father  of  Experi- 
mental Philosophy 2'  the  secretary 
of  the  human  mmd.  I  do  not 
know  whether  any  painter  has 
sketched, 

large-browed  Verulam, 
The  king  of  those  who  know, 

among  the  favoured  groves  of  his 
youth,  in  some  deep  ^en,  shdtered 
from  'predacious  winds,'  medita- 
ting the  instauration  of  philosophy, 
and  thinking  of  the  distant  ages 
when  the  wild  miracles  of  his  fancy 
would  be  daily  events  of  life,  while 
distant  music  kept  his  thoughts 
in  tune,  with  his  oroad  high  fore- 
head leaning  on  his  left  hand,  his 
piercing  eye  looking  beyond  things 
terrestrial  into  the  boundless 
regions  of  thought,  the  exponent 
rather  than  the  feeder  of  the  mind, 
with  fresh  dug  earth,  and  an  hour- 
glass on  the  table  by  his  side,  and 
with  the  motto  %ic  aed^xit^  sic  cogi- 
tafxtt;  and  this  where  holy  nuns 
were  once  making  reverential  use 
of  scalding  wax,  and  where  now 
tlie  locomotives  dart  past  over  our 


heads,  impelled  by  that  vapour 
whose  only  use,  but  for  Bacon^  in- 
ductive processes,  might  still  have 
been  to  announce  when  the  tea- 
kettle boils. 

The  hearth  by  wldch  St.  Alban's 
had  thought,  was  in  the  beeinninfi^ 
of  the  seventeenth  century  lighted 
up  for  the  revels  of  a  courtly  dame, 
Lucy  Harrington,  Goimtess  of  Bed- 
ford^  whose  portrait  posterity  may 
admire  in  tne  collection  of  Lodge. 
Early  left  a  widow,  she  gave  way 
to  tne  magnificence  of  her  fancy, 
and  extended  the  range  of  ladies 
accomplishmemts  beyond  what  they 
even  then  were.  Ladies  at  that 
period  were  skilled  in  the  learned 
languages  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  idtchen-garden*  they  were  good 
at  a  Dialogue  of  rlato,  they  were 
excellent  at  raislog  a  cabba^^e,  and 
weediuj^  a  bed  of  strawberries,  but 
gardening  for  the  sight  rather  than 
the  palate  was  not  dreamt  of  in 
their  philosophy.  The  OoimtesSy 
au  favt  alike  in  classics,  numis- 
matics, and  vegetables,  gave  a  new 
direction  to  female  enterprise,  and 
her  achievements  in  horticulture 
and  landscape-gardening  elicited 
the  encomium  of  Sir  W.  Temple, 
who  was  not  one  of  those  poets 
that  f orm^  part  of  her  retmue. 
It  is  true  she  but  applied  the  formal 
precepts  of  the  Dutch  to  this 
plateau  in  Twickenham,  and  ever 
since  Pope's  time  we  have  seen  the 
faults  of  the  Low  Gountry  taste. 
Though  historians  have  passed  her 
by  in  ignominious  silence^  as  one 
who  usiirped  but  for  a  little  day 
the  admiration  of  her  age,  she  is 
not  entirely  forgotten ;  for  she 
took  excellent  means  that  her 
memory  should  not  perish^  vote  quia 
caret  sacro,  which  in  English  means 
for  want  of  bribing  a  versifying 
divine,  and  she  has  descended  to 
posterity  adorned  by  the  venal 
muse  of  the  rugged  John  Donne, 
Dean  of  St.  PauTs,  a  poet  of  more 
note  than  he  deserves,  classed  in 
the  metaphysical  school,  whose 
early  verses  are  distinguished  for 
witty  conceits  and  unbounded 
licentiousness,  while  his  later  par- 
took largely  of  the  sacerdotal  cle- 
ment. Isaac  Walton,  after  the 
fashion  of  his  jesting  age,  said  of 
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him  that  he  began  life  as  Saul  and 
ended  it  as  Ftol.  Though  his  com- 
poeiticms  are  apportioned  out  into 
unes  of  measured  length,  I  think 
we  may  safely  say  that  he  was 


quite  free  fioxn  the  accomplishment 
of  y^'se.  Dean  Donne  always  calls 
the  Countesses  abode  'Twicknam 
Garden,'  and  starts  off  on  one  of  his 
songs  under  that  title,  thus : — 


Blaflted  with  Bighs,  and  surrounded  idth  tean. 

Hither  I  oome  to  seek  the  spring) 
And  at  mine  eyes,  and  at  mine  eans 

ReoeiTe  such  balm  as  else  curss  ereiTihing, 
Bnt  0,  self -tnitoir,  I  do  bring 

The  spider'B-love  which  traiisabstantiates  all, 
And  tliat  this  place  may  thoroughly  be  thought 

True  paiadise,  I  have  the  Serpent  brought. 


Tlie  conceit  is  not  without  merit, 
though  it  would  not  have  been  ac- 
cording to  the  autlM>r^s  views  to 
extend  it  further,  and  find  a  simi- 
larity between  the  Oountess  and 
tiie  credulous  ancestress  of  our  race. 
An  Adam,  too,  was  wanting — 
could  ihe  spider  have  produced 
it  by  transu  Dstantiation  ?  a  word 
the  use  of  which  betrays  the  scho- 
lastic divine  in  the  mask  of  the 
poet 

Twickenham  Qaideii^  however, 
as  it  existed  at  this  period,  is,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  Donne, 
of  Ben  Jonson^  who  wrote  the 
Oonntess  an  epigram  or  two,  and 
other  compeers  of  the  laurelled 
tribe,  less  mterestinff  to  us  as  the 
residence  of  this  lady  of  gay  com- 

genon,  than  as  the  spot  whence 
ftvid  Vinkenboom  sketched  the 
scenery  of  the  neighbourhood  where, 
as  Hiomson  sings, 

the  silTer  Thames  first  rural  grows, 
Fair  winding  up  to  where  the  Muses  haunt 
In  Twitnam*8  bowers. 

This  artist  visited  in  England, 
and  we  therefore  see  in  his  some- 
what stiff  and  hurd,  but  well- 
peopled,  painting  now  in  tiie  Fit^ 
wimam  Museum  at  Cambridge,  the 
prospect  from  Twickenham  Park  at 
a  period  not  long  subsequent  to 
Bacon]s  departure.  The  usual  ac- 
cessories of  boats,  swans,  and  horses 
diinking  in  the  stream,  are  not 
omitted :  but  the  view  of  nichmond 
Palace,  tne  ferry-boat  which  is  seen 
conveying  across  the  few  passen- 
gers whom  business  or  pleasure  led 
to  require  its  aid  (for  a  bridge  was 
not  built  till  1^63),  and  the  morris- 
dance  and  hooby-horse  in  Twick- 
enham Park,  are  mteresting  memo- 
rials of  the  time. 


The  Countess  in  161 6  gave  the 
estate  to  her  relation,  Sir  William 
Harrington.  The  Berkeley  family 
subseouentlv  resided  on  it.  An 
epitapn  in  tne  church  records  with 
great  richness  of  language  and 
poverty  of  idea  the  public  services 
of  John,  Lord  Berkeley  of  Strattom 
a  zealous  Royalist.  On  the  2^ra 
March,  1676^  the  Sylvan  Evelyn 
visited  'Twickenham  Park,  Lord 
Berkeley's  country  seate,  to  exa- 
mine how  the  bailiffs  and  servants 
ordered  matters.'  The  year  180^ 
witnessed  the  demolition  and  divi- 
sion of  Twickenham  Park. 

Without  staying  to  do  more  than 
name  Sir  John  Suckling,  the  most 
light  and  sprightlv  of  our  poets, 
except  Moore:  old  Pepys's  *dear 
friend,  Mr.  Fuller  of  Twickenham;' 
Sir  Humphrey  Lyne,  of  spectacle 
memory,  or  Bishop  Corbet,  we  pass 
at  once  to  Edward  Hyde,  Lord 
Clarendon,  of  high  fame,  not  less 
in  the  peaceful  walks  of  literature 
than  in  the  turbulent  craft  of  a 
statesman.  On  the  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  mamage  of  his 
daughter  with  James  IL,  then 
Duke  of  York,  the  King  made  him 
many  valuable  presents,  and  among 
them  probably  was  York  House^  at 
which,  from  the  happy  restoration 
of  his  Majesty  till  1067,  the  Chan- 
cellor, then  m  the  zenith  of  his 
fame,  was  accustomed  to  pass  the 
summer  months.  Li  the  orama  of 
Lord  Clarendon's  life,  some  scenes 
in  the  brighter  portion  of  his  career, 
just  before  his  exile,  must  be  Lua 
at  Twickenham.  It  is  possible  that 
his  friend  Ben  Jonson,  when  there 
was  no  longer  a  Lord  Chancellor, 
nor  a  Countess  of  Bedford  at 
Twickenham  Park,  visited  the  Lord 
Chancellor  at  York  House.    L$aac 
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Walton,  not  witkoat  his  fishing- 
rod.  Cotton,  May,  Carew,  Edmund 
Waller,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and 
Chiilingwoiih,  probably  graced  t^e 
villa  and  amused  the  leisure  hours 
of  darendon,  with  whom  they  are 
knoi¥n  to  have  been  acquainted; 
and  their  'concourse  impiurts  to 
Twidcenham  a  literary  tinge  even 
before  the  period  in  which  it  be- 
came celebrated  for  its  literary  in- 
habitants. 'Dunkirk  House'  was 
L(»d  Clarendon's  London  palace. 
Alt  Combury  he  acted  the  countnr 
gentleman  in LangVacations :  York 
House  was  his  Uterary  villa.  Dur- 
ing the  Great  Fire  of  London  it  re- 
ceived the  furniture  of  his  metro- 
politan residence. 

Thne  is  nothing  in  Lord  Oaren- 
don's  character  or  habits  that  caUs 
for  particidar  mention  in  this  slight 
sketch.  What  is  known  of  him 
belongs  rather  to  English  history 
than  private  biography.  He  had 
none  of  those  eocentncities  of  genius 
iHiich  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  a 
museum  of  psychological  curiosi- 
ties  ;  he  pursued  after  the  Restora- 
tion the  even  t^iour  of  lus  way' — 
a  grave  and  thoughtful,  not  a 
blameless  counsellor,  whom  in  so 
great  penuiy  of  men  of  even  x»ass- 
able   nonesty  the  flippant,  profli- 

SAe  King  found  a  necessary  evil 
e  scarce  ever  bent  aside  from  his 
high  course  except  when  recording 
the  annals  of  the  Bebellion.  for  he 
there  sacrificed  the  true  feelings  of 
the  historian  for  those  of  the  par- 
tisan ;  but  criticism  is  slow  to  point 
out  defiBcts  in  so  noble  a  series  of 


historical  portraits  as  his  volumes 
display.  York  House  was  con- 
venient to  him,  from  the  proximity 
*"  to  the  more  than  Italian  luxury  of 
Ham,'  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Lauderdale,  wbo  was  frequently 
honoured  by  a  visit  from  Charles 
II. .  whenever  his  Majesty  happened 
to  DC  staying  at  Hampton  Court. 
A  boudoir  is  still  shown  where  the 
King  and  the  Duke  used  to  hold 
private  council.  Lord  Clarendon 
was  accustomed  to  attend  Charles 
at  his  palace  during  the  day,  and 
return  to  Twickenham  at  mght. 
On  the  night  of  his  escape  to  Calais 
Pepys  tells  us  that  *  his  coach  ana 
people  about  it  went  to  Twicken- 
nam,  and  all  people  thought  he  had 
been  there.' 

It  was  on  the  6th  February,  1665, 
that  the  Chancellor's  granddaugh- 
ter, QueoA  Anne,  was  bom  at  York 
House.  In  1694  her  Ms^esty,  then 
a  princess,  inhabited  the  huq^e  red 
bnck  lH)Use,  built  after  the  model 
of  the  country  seats  in  Lombard^, 
subsequently  celebrated  as  the  resi- 
dence of  Louis  Philippe,  and  now 
the  residence  of  Uie  Due  d'Aumale 
She  was  accompanied  by  her  son, 
the  Duke  of  Glouoest^,  who  had  a 
regiment  of  boys  raised  for  his 
amusement,  whom  he  occasionally 
exercised  on  the  ait  opposite  the 
house.  Queen  Anne's  name  natu- 
rally introduces  us  to  one  of  the 
brightest  of  that  circle  that  has 
made  hers  the  most  celebrated  reign 
in  English  literature,  and  of  whom 
we  hope  to  speak  in  a  future 
number. 
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EGYPT  AND  THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 


SHIP-OANALS  between  the  Me- 
diterranean  and  the  Bed  Sea 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  tne  Pacific 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  have  oc- 
cupied the  minds  of  speculative 
men  ever  since  the  tramc  barred 
by  those  respective  necks  of  land 
became  of  sufficient  consequence  to 
suggest  the  desirableness  of  inter- 
communication. Each  scheme  in- 
deed seems  to  improvise  itself 
when  we  glance  at  the  map;  the 
Iprandeur  of  the  idea,  obvious  as  it 
IS,  fills  the  imagination ;  and  san- 
guine men,  who  do  not  stop  to  in- 
vestigate probabilities  or  reckon 
expenses,  nave  always  been  readv 
to  urge  we  world  to  attempt  both 
these  undertakings.  In  our  own 
day  the  power  which  steam  fur- 
nishes to  overcome  the  difficulties 
of  a  narrow  navigation^  such  as  the 
Bed  Sea ;  the  successful  establish- 
ment of  an  overland  passage  to 
India  by  way  of  Alexandria,  Cairo, 
and  Suez;  and  above  all,  the  en- 
couragement which  a  clever  and 
pertinacious  French  diplomatist  has 
received  from  the  Pasna  of  'Egypt 
and  his  own  government,  have^ven 
to  the  idea  of  a  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  a  practical  charac- 
ter it  has  never  hitnerto  possessed. 
Of  more  immediate  consequence  to 
this  country  than  the  particular 
speculation  of  M.  de  Lessens,  is  the 
opposition  which  Lord  Palmerston 
seems  to  have  offered  to  the  project 
of  the  Frenchman,  and  the  trouble- 
some card  which  has  thus  been  put 
into  the  French  Emperor's  hand. 
The  main  object  of  tms  paper  will 
be  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  past, 
present,  and  probable  future  impor- 
tance ot  E^^t  as  regards  its  geogra- 
phical position  in  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  world — ^to  exhibit  the  autho- 
ritative and  revised  plan  for  the 
Lessex)s  canal,  and  to  present  a  view 
of  the  arguments  for  and  against 
its  success,  with  some  remarks,  on 
the  fitting  course  of  English  policy. 
The  ancient  world  assigned  the 
greatest  importance  to  Egypt,  as 
did  likewise  the  Middle  Ages  j  and 
both  rightly.  To  the  ancients. 
Egypt  was  not  only  the  seat  of 


wisdom,  and  the  cradle  of  arts  and 
civilization.  From  the  very  dawn 
of  history  she  was  the  centre  and 
emporium  of  ancient  commerce, 
when  all  recorded  commerce  and 
wealth  was  limited  to  the  countries 
on  the  Mediterranean.  Eg3rpt  was 
also  the  channel  by  which  the  pre- 
cious commodities  of  the  unknown 
and  mythic  India  reached  Europe, 
or  more  properly  the  Mediterranean 
peoples — for  Europe  in  a  modem 
sense  was  non-existent.  So  early 
does  the  import  and  export  trade 
of  Egypt  appear  to  have  grown  into 
importance,  that  upwaras  of  six 
centuries  before  Chrut,  Necho  began 
his  celebrated  canal  to  connect  the 
Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea.  Stopped  in  his 
undertaking  by  the  priest-prompted 
voice  of  an  orade.  the  Egyptian 
monarch  ordered  tnat  memorable 
voyage  which  led  to  the  drcnm- 
navi^tion  of  Africa.  After  the 
Persian  conquests  by  Cambyses,  the 
canal  was  again  attempted,  and 
carried  as  far  as  the  Bitter  Lakes 
(if  it  did  not  reach  the  Bed  Sea) 
under  his  successor  Darius  (b.c.  526). 
If  the  canal  of  Daiiua  stopped 
short  of  the  Bed  Sea,  it  was  con- 
tinued thither  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  B.C.  285 — 347;  or  sands 
had  already  been  allowed  to  choke 
it,  and  he  merely  reopened  the 
navigation.  By  the  time  of  Cleo- 
patra the  channel  of  the  canal  had 
again  become  choked,  and  so  it 
seems  to  have  remained  till  the 
reigns  of  Tr^an  and  Hadrian,  when 
it  was  begun  ^t  is  reported)  de 
novo^  along  a  different  line,  to  avoid 
anticipated  dangers  from  the  sup- 
posed higher  level  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
How  long  it  remained  open  and 
in  use  is  unknown.  It  was  filled 
up  when  "Egypt  was  conquered  bv 
Amrou,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Caliph 
Omar,  as  he  reopened  it  after  tiie 
Caliph  had  (so  the  story  goes) 
forbidden  him  to  carry  out  his 
idea  of  connecting  the  Bed  Sea 
and  the  Mediterranean  by  a  canaL 
After  the  time  of  Amrou,  it  con- 
tinued open  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century. 

When  we  consider  the  fpreatness 
of  the  conception,  the  difficulties 
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of  the  execution,  and  the  apparent 
utility  of  the  work,  it  is  surprising 
that  so  much  uncertainty  should 
hang  over  its  history ;  that  so  little 
should  be  known  as  to  its  details ; 
and  that  the  channel  should  be  al- 
lowed to  become  so  frequently  filled 
up  by  neglect.  It  could  not  be  that 
Indian  articles  fell  out  of  fashion ; 
for  of  what  is  ascei:tainable  respect- 
ing ancient  commerce,  few  points 
are  better  known  than  the  value 
which  the  fashionable  and  luxurious 
of  those  times  attached  to  the  deli- 
cate fabrics  and  rare  commodities 
of  the  East.  The  riches,  the  com- 
merce, and  the  position  of  Egypt 
had  not  deteriorated  since  the  foun- 
dation of  Alexandria;  for  Alex- 
ander and  his  Greeks  were  regular 
'free  traders'  compared  with  the 
Egyptians;  and  ^the  world,  as 
known  to  the  ancients,'  was  con- 
tinually adyanciuK  in  numbers, 
wealth,  trade,  and  luxury,  however 
it  might  be  decliningin  some  other 
important  matters.  Yet  clear  it  is. 
however  strange,  that  the  channel 
of  80  rich  a  traffic,  and  so  useful 
one  would  think  for  internal 
purposes,  was  allowed  to  silt  up 
when  the  aspiring  minds  which 
originated  or  restored  it  passed 
away.  _ 

Diuing  the  dark  ages  of  Western 
Europe,  the  commerce  of  the  Medi- 
terranean of  course  fell  off  from 
what  it  was  in  the  palmy  days  of 
antiquity.  Still  it  must  have  been 
considerable.  Wealth  and  popula- 
tion had  vastly  increased ;  there 
was  still  the  same  demand  for 
luxuri^  among  the  Boman  and 
^zantine  wealthy  in  the  decline 
as  in  the  zenith  of  the  Empires; 
and  the  Western  regions,  settling 
or  settled  by  the  Qotns,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  the  Germans,  and  Scandi- 
navians, must  have  contributed  to- 
wards tne  Eastern  trade.  Witiithe 
Crusades  iSgypt  derived  a  great  ac- 
cession of  importance ;  for  though 
those  pious  enterprises,  even  at  the 
outset,  reducedrauierthan  increased 
the  population  and  prosperity  of 
the  countries  nearest  to  Egypt,  they 
greatly  extended  her  trade  with  the 
merchants  of  Italy,  and  indirectly 
opened  to  her  the  markets  of  the 
Western  nations,  as  yet  idmost  un- 


known, but  rising  towards  civiliza- 
tion, wealth,  and  power.    With  the 
discovery  of  the  passage  to  India 
by  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  the 
importance  of  Egvpt  and  the  Medi- 
terranean decHn^    That  discovery 
was  not.  however,  the  sole  cause  of 
the  decline,  as  is  so  constantly  as- 
serted.   The  chief  cause  was  that 
peoples    of    ereater   vigour     and 
power  than  the  Italians  and  the 
Levantines  had  grown  up  to  take 
advantage  of  the  discovery.     Tlie 
nations  that   deprived  the  Vene- 
tians, Genoese,  and  other  commer- 
cial peoples  of  the  Mediterranean 
of 'the  Indian  trade,  had  few,    if 
2u^y>  geographical  advantages  over 
them,    except   Portugal   and    the 
Atlantic  provinces  of  Spain.    The 
Dutch,    who    first    followed   the 
Portuguese  in  Indian   enterprise, 
were  as  distant  from  the  mouth  oi 
the  Mediterranean  as  the  Venetians; 
and  if  the  Venetians  had  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Adriatic,  the  Dutch 
nad  the  narrow  seas  to  contend 
with  till   they  reached   the   Bay 
of  Biscay,  'and   winds  are  rude 
in   Biscay^s   sleepless   bay.'     The 
other  commercial  cities  of   Italy, 
with  the  Mediterranean  provinces 
of  France  and  Spain,  could  reach 
the  Atlantic  sooner  than  the  Dutdi, 
and  quite  as  soon  as  the  !Eki^Ush. 
Between  the  geographical  position 
of   the  English  and  the  Frendi, 
there  was  no  difference  whatever ; 
they  both  started  from  the  Channel 
The  real  reason  why  the  Mediter- 
ranean peoples  lost  the  trade  to 
India  was  that  the  Western  world 
was   heading   them.     Nations  of 
greater  vigour,  hardihood,  and  en- 
terprise, and  more  accustomed  to 
endurance,  and  to  struggle  with 
nature,  had  passed  from  doildhood 
into  early  youth,  and  wrested  from 
the  Italian  merchants  the  mono- 
poly of  traffic  they  had  hitherto 
eigoyed:  and  which,  as  appeared  by 
the  result,  they  could  only  success- 
fully carry  on  by  a  monopoly,  under 
the    changed   conditions   of    the 
European  world.    Besides,  the  ac- 
tivity and  wealth  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean regions  eastward  of  Sicily 
had    retrograded.      The    opulent 
cities  that  from  five  or  six  centuries 
before  Christ  had  been  the  abode 
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of  commerce  and  arta^  whether 
gcatifying  taste  or  administering  to 
comfort  and  luxury,  were  in  nuns. 
This  result  is  popularly  aschbed 
to  the  Turks,  as  the  last  in 
possession.  In  reality  it  was  the 
almost  incessant  wars  waged  by 
the  followers  of  Zoroaster  and 
Mahomet  against  the  Byzantine 
Empire  (welX  aided,  no  doubt,  by 
the  Crusaders)  that  finally  reduced 
population,  destroyed  capital,  extin- 
guished art  and  mdustry,  and  re- 
duced those  countries  to  nearly 
their  present  condition,  for  no  doubt 
the  government  of  Turkey  has 
aided  to  finish  the  destruction  which 
the  others  began. 

Por  these  reasons,  we  think  that 
writers  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIY . 
to  our  contemporaries  Alison  and 
Thiers^  have  formed  a  somewhat 
rhetorical  estimate  of  the  existing 
importance  of  Egypt  They  have 
juoged  by  the  recoixls  of  the  past, 
not  by  the  actual  present,  and 
misled  by  what  Egypt  had  been 
when  there  was  scarcely  a  Western 
Europe  they  have  exaggerated 
what  she  really  became  after  the 
Western  nations  grew  up.  Her 
commercial  importance  can  never 
affain  be  what  it  was  when  the 
Mediterranean  was  (for  Europe)  the 
only  sea,  and  its  coasts  the  only 
seats  of  commerce,  art,  and  civiliza- 
tioiL  EnglancL  Holland,  France, 
Qennany,  and  the  nations  touching 
upon  the  Baltic,  would  have  far 
outweighed  £|gypt  had  her  position 
remained  all  that  rhetoricians  of 
the  Alis(Hi  school  delight  to  pic- 
ture. But  she  has  not  so  remained. 
Within  the  last  hundred  years,  nay. 
since  the  first  Buonaparte  startea 
on  his  ijgyptian  expedition,  the 
United  States  have  ^wn  up  as  a 
great  commercial  nation ;  and  Eng- 
fiah  colonies,  the  germs  of  com- 
mercial nations,  have  settled  in 
Southern  Africa,  Australasia,  and 
the  Western  shore  of  the  Pacific.  To 
the  United  States  the  Suez  route  to 
India  is  of  less  conse<iuence  than 
to  any  European  nation,  because 
the  saving  is  less  in  point  of  dis- 
tanca  Year  by  year  her  peojde  are 
surging  southward  at  a  rate  which 
bids  fiur  to  occupy  and  '  annex '  a 
large  portion  of  the  southern  con- 


tinent of  America.  Each  new  st^ 
takes  tibe  Americans  further  from. 
Egypt  and  nearer  to  India,  while 
from  the  Pacific  seabord  they  sail 
directly  thither,  taking  Japan  and 
China  m  their  way.  Southern  Africa 
is  filling  up,  though  slowly.  iSlu 
would  make  no  Mediterranean  pas- 
sage, and  every  settlement  fonned 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Gape  carries 
her  nearer  to  the  regions  of  India* 
Neither  has  Australia  much  to 
gain  by  a  Suez  canaL  These  na- 
tional growths  have  reduced,  and 
modem  discoveries  may  still  Auiher 
reduce,  the  comparative  influence 
of  £!gypt's  geographical  position. 
The  application  of  steam  to  ocean 
navigation,  the  wonderful  strides 
that  application  has  made  within 
these  twenty  years,  and*  the  greater 
advances  yet  expected,  may  render 
a  Suez  canal,  even  if  executed  <uui 
workable,  of  secondary  importance, 
save  to  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean.  The  peoples 
of  Anglo-Saxon  race  now  dwelling 
on  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific^ 
and  the  Indian  Oceans  being  re- 
garded, it  would  be  falling  into 
gross  error  if  we  continued  to 
ascribe  its  older  impcNrtance  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  to  Egypt,  or 
even  to  the  ship  canal  of  Suez,  if 
we  had  one.  Should  the  principles 
advanced,  and  the  experiments 
begun  in  steam  navigation,  ffr 
carrying  ooals  as  well  as  caigo 
eventually  succeed,  and  be  prac- 
ticable for  the  vovage  to  India,  the 
excessive  heats  of  the  Bed  Sea  and 
other  drawbacks  might  divert  even 
passengers  from  the  Mediterranean 
route,  unless  in  cases  of  veiy  great 
urgency.  The  principle  indeed  is 
stiuin  embryo,and  the^rTM^^a^tfim 
is  as  yet  not  very  immiaing  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view;  but  some 
twenty  years  ago  a  great  authoritj 
on  the  steam-engine  declared  steam 
navigation  to  America  a  practical 
impossibiHty. 

But  whetiier  improvonents  in 
steam  navigation,  with  the  increase 
of  people  and  civilization  in  America 
and  Africa,  should  reduce  the  re- 
lative importance  of  Egjrpt  as  a 
nearer  route  to  India»  or  whether 
Egypt  should  still  retain  her  exist- 
ing pre-eminence,  there  is  no  doubt 
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but  that  the  Istfamns  of  Suez  is  the 
only  line  for  an  enterprise  whoee 
object  is  the  oi)ening  of  a  traffic 
route  tolndia  other  than  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  scheme  (said 
to  have  been  covertly  patronized 
by  our  Government)  of  a  railway 
from  Seleuda  or  some  other  port  on 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  EufMirates, 
and  thence  by  that  river,  or  by  a 
railway,  to  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Qulf,  might,  or  (regard  being  had 
to  the  distracted  state  of  the  country, 
from  the  independence  of  the  Arab 
tribes)  might  not  save  time  for  pas- 
sengers and  despatches.  The  double 
break — ^the  transhipment  of  goods  at 
Bassorah  to  lighters  and  thence  to 
rail,  with  a  second  shipment  on  the 
Mediterranean — would  render  the 
transport  of  anv  but  light  articles 
impossible  with  a  profit.  Mac- 
donald  Stephenson's  scheme  for  an 
almost  through  railway  from 
London  to  Bussorah,  taking  the 
route  of  Ostend,  Vienna,  Belgrade, 
Cbnstantinople,  and  thence  throng 
Asia  Minor  by  Iskil  and  Diarbekir, 
would  save  more  time  to  passengers 
than*  any  other,  because  the  only 
interruptions  to  railway  speed 
would  be  in  crossing  the  Straits  of 
Dover  and  the  Dardanelles.  This 
line,  however,  is  of  doubtful  pos- 
sibility; the  cost  would  be  enor- 
mous -  and  it  would  be  quite  un- 
availaole  for  goods  traffic.  Heavy 
goods  will  bear  no  break,  and  it  is 
onlv  by  a  ship  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  that  this  object 
can  be  accomplished.  That  a  ship 
canal  can  be  made,  may  be  true; 
whether  such  a  canal  could  be 
permanently  kept  open  is  a  question 
about  which  there  are  great  doubts. 
Since  1856  new  facts  and  new  argu- 
ments have  been  brought  forward 
to  illustrate  the  subject  au  fond. 
Of  these  t^e  two  most  authoritative 
on  the  respective  sides  are — 

I.  The  KepNort,  Akj.,  of  the  Inter- 
national Scientific  Commission, 
*  invited'  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt 
to  give  their  opinion,  or  rather,  as 
would  appear  from  the  result,  to 
revise  and  amend  the  scheme  for 
the  Suez  Canal^  drawn  up  by  the 
engineers  of  his  Hi^ness,  at  the 
suggestion  of  M.  de  Lesseps.  The 
Commission  consisted  of  scientific 


and  professional  men  of  various 
nations,  but  by  whom  selected  or 
appointed  it  is  not  clear.  Five  of 
the  members  visited  Egypt,  re- 
surveyed  the  ground,  and  suggested 
various  alterations  in  the  original 
project,  all  of  which  appear 
judicious.  The  Report  was  nnally 
presented  in  December,  1856,  and 
published  in  1857,  accompanied  by 
another  Beport  addressed  by  Baron 
Charles  Dupin  and  certain  of  his  col- 
leases  to  the  Academy  of  Science, 
which  had  charged  them  to  exa- 
mine the  scheme. 

2.  A  speech  of  the  late  Robert 
Stephenson  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  July,  1857,  a  second  speech 
in  June,  1858,  and  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  tne  Atuftrian  Gazette  in 
Julv  of  tlie  same  year,  written  in 
reply  to  an  attack  upon  him  by  the 
Chevalier  de  Negrelli.  This  gen- 
tleman had  been  the  colleague  of 
Stephenson  and  Talabot  (whom 
Stephenson  calls  *  one  of  the  most 
emment  engineers  of  France*)  in 
1846-7,  in  a  desiffn  for  a  somewhat 
similar  canal  to  that  now  proposed, 
but  abandoned  as  impracticable. 
In  the  speeches^  Robert  Stephenson 
states  his  opimon  dogmaticalljr  in 
opposition  to  the  Lesseps  project 
with  great  breadth  and  boldness. 
In  theletter he  is  more  specific, but 
equally  decided. 

The  value  of  the  International 
Commission's  Report  arises  from 
the  precise  character  of  its  informa- 
tion. It  is  apparently  one-sided. 
Inconvenient  facts  ^  seem  dropped 
out  of  sight :  objections  are  glossed 
over  or  maae  bght  of;  all  that  is 
&vourable  appears  too  brightly 
painted;  exaggerated  hopes,  not 
only  as  to  engineering  success,  but 
as  to  pecuniary  profits,  are  clearly 
indulged  in.  Still,  we  nave  the  line 
of  the  proposed  canali  and  can 
pursue  it  on  the  map.  The  breadth 
and  depth  of  the  cuttings  in  various 
places  are  exhibited  in  figures,with 
the  reasons  for  the  varying  dimen- 
sions. The  nature  of  the  soils  alouK 
the  line,  as  seen  by  the  eye  and 
discovered  by  boring,  is  set  forth. 
The  great  sea-works  at  the  two  en- 
trances of  the  canal,  namely,  at 
Suez,  and  at  the  new  port  of  Said 
in  the  Mediterranean  Bay  of  Pelu- 
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sinm  or  Tineh,  are  described  in 
their  broader  particulars.  These  and 
similar  matters  may  all.  we  say,  be 
tinged  by  the  hopeful  liues  of  the 
sanguine  speculator,  or  *  made  plea- 
sant' on  the  Hudsonian  principle. 
Still,  they  are  &r  better  than  vague 
speculations  on  imaginary  data,  or 
cursory  observaticftis  on  a  country 
ramdly  travelled  over. 

The  line  of  canal  as  finally  settled 
by  the  International  Commission 
^^  commence  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Suez  harbour,  and  run  nearly  due 
north  across  the  Isthmus,  to  some 
distance  beyond  its  centre.  The 
original  scheme  proposed  that  this 
direct  course  shoula  be  continued 
till  the  canal  reached  Tineh,  the 
ancient  Pelusium,  where  it  was  to 
enter  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Commission  have  changed  this  out- 
fell  for  one  nearly  eighteen  miles  to 
the  westward,  where  the  water  is 
reported  as  much  deeper  nearer 
shore,  and  the  point  of  Dibeh 
affords  more  shelter  from  the  pre- 
vailing winds.  The  entire  lengtli 
of  the  canal  is  estimated  at  ninet^r- 
two  miles,  the  eighteen  miles  devi- 
ation westward  only  adding  about 
five  miles  of  excavation,  (apparentlv) 
by  the  canal  taking  a  more  westerly 
direction  from  the  middle  of  the 
Isthmus,  instead  of  running  direct 
to  Pelusium,  as  at  first  intended. 
The  different  stages  as  it  were,  and 
the  general  nature  of  the  surface 
and  soil  to  be  cut  through,  are  re- 
ported as  follows : — 

^  From  Suez  to  the  Bitter  Lakes,  a 
distance  of  twelve  and  a  half  miles, 
the  surface  is  a  plain,  with  a  very 
slight  inclination  towards  the  nortn 
and  east.  It  is  '  extremely  sterile, 
and  formed  of  sand  and  shingle, 
the  sand  largely  predominating. 
Two  borings  exhibited  the  soil  to 
be  excavated  as  consisting  *  almost 
entirely  of  different  species  of  clay, 
varyinjy^  in  compactness,  and  capable 
of  'resisting  the  action  of  currents 
of  sufficient  force  to  destroy  em- 
bankments of  sand.*  The  JBitter 
Lakes  are  thus  spoken  of  in  the 
Report: — 

The  Bitter  Lakes,  extending  to  a  length 
of  not  less  tlinn  forty  kilometres  (twenty- 
£▼0  miles),  and  long  since  dried  up,  are 
separated  into  two  basins;  a  small  one 


firsts  then  one  larger,  longer  in  shape,  and 
deeper.  The  depressing  the  soil,  by  which 
they  are  formed,  is  at  first  not  very  per- 
ceptible to  the  eye,  and  it  is  even  difficult 
to  discern  it.  The  appearance  of  the  soil, 
howeyer,  no  longer  has  the  same  charac- 
ter [as  between  these  lakes  and  Suez]. 
The  bottom  consists  of  yielding  sand,  im- 
pregnated with  salt.  To  the  right  and 
to  &e  left  a  horizontal  ridge  marks  the 
ancient  surf  line  of  the  waters.  Shells, 
of  which  there  had  been  no  trace  since 
Sues,  reappear  in  large  numbers;  and 
▼Qgetation,  hitherto  equally  deficient,  ap- 
pears at  inteirals,  distant  and  rare  at 
first,  but  growing  more  and  more  abun- 
dant. •  ♦  ♦  • 

Four  borings  effected  within  the  small 
basin,  the  surface  of  the  soil  being  either 
level  with  the  Mediterranean  or  at  15  ft. 
1  in.,  14  ft.  9  in.,  and  17  ft.  8  in.  below, 
gave  sand  and  shells  and  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  light-bro^oi  clay  in  various  degrees 
of  admixture  with  sand. — Report  0/  the 
International  Scientific  Oommiuion,  with 
Appendix f  tkc.  d:c.,  p.  55. 

Of  two  borings  in  the  larger  basin, 
the  first  exhibited,  in  the  upper 
strata  agglutinations  of  shells,  eight 
or  nine  mches  thick :  the  lower  part 
consisted  of  '  sulphate  of  lime  in 
verv  fine  needle-shaped  crystals, 
with  seansalt'  The  second  boring 
'  brought  up  absolutely  nothing  but 
sea-salt.'  It  is  intended  to  form 
these  Bitter  Lakes  into  an  inland 
sea  by  means  of  water  from  the 
Bed  Sea.  This  plan  will  save  about 
eleven  miles  of  canalization. 

Beyond  the  Bitter  Lakes  occur 
two  elevations  of  the  land,  namely, 
the  plateaus  of  Serapeum  and  El 
Guisr — the  last  the  summit  level 
of  the  Isthmus,  and  about  fifty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean at  low  water.  Between  these 
two  ridges  is  Lake  Timsah,  fed  in 
high  inundations  by  the  waters  of 
the  NUe.  When  the  commissioners 
visited  the  lake  it  was  nearly  dry, 
the  water  remaining  bfing  *more 
saturated  with  salt  than  is  that  of 
the  sea,'  and  emitting  ^the  same 
odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
which  is  exhaled  by  the  water  in 
harbours  where  the  sea  is  stagnant 
and  unaffected  by  tides.'  El  Guisr 
will  not  be  cut  through  but 
skirted,  and  thence  the  canal  pro- 
ceeds to  its  outfall,  along  (as  we 
understand)  a  surface  exhibiting  '  a 
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series  of  undulations  with  very 
gentle  slopes,'  to  Lake  Menzaleh. 
This  lake  it  seems  i>artly  to  pass 
through,  partly  to  skirt ;  but  tnere 
will  be  no  saving  of  canalization 
except  at  the  Bitter  Lakes. 

Tn&  Beport  divides  the  entire 
course  of  the  canal  into  *  two  prin- 
cipal descriptions  of  soil :  first,  clay 
from  Suez  to  the  Bitter  Lakes; 
next  firm  sand,  from  the  Bitter 
Lakes  to  its  outlet  in  the  Bay  of 
Pelusium.'  In  strictness  these  stages 
seem  to  be  at  least  four  in  number 
— I.  Fr6m  Suez  to  the  Bitter  Lakes 
there  is  a  clay  more  or  less  com- 
pacted 2.  In  the  Bitter  Lakes 
themselves  there  will  be  some 
eleven  or  twelve  miles  of  artificial 
sea,  of  a  sufficient  depth  without 
excavation;  but  the  remainder  of 
^e  distance,  with  its  shells,  sul- 
phate of  lime,  and  *  absolutely  no- 
thing but  sea  salt,'  is  scarcely  en- 
titled to  the  term  '  firm  sand.' 
The  plateaus  of  Serapeum  and 
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From  Suex  to  the  Bitter  Lakes  .  . 
Bitter  Idtkes,  an  artificial  aea,  aay  of 
Bitter  Idikes,  canal,  say  of  .  .  . 
Two  plateaus,  with  Lake  Timsah  in- 

terVening 

From  plateau  of  Bl  Guisr  to  the 

outlet 


The  canal  is  to  be  without  any 
•  locks.  It  is  intended  for  vessels 
of  the  largest  siz^, '  say,  for  instance, 
clippers  of  3000.  tons;'  though  if 
the  present  preference  for  large 
vessels  should  increase,  the  ships 
may  outgrow  the  canal — perhaps 
bemre  it  is  finished.  The  channel 
will  have  a  minimum  depth  of  26^ 
feet :  its  breadth  will  vary.  From 
Suez  to  the  Bitter  Lakes,  where 
the  current  is  expected  to  run 
strongly,  the  width  will  be  at  the 
water  hue  539  feet,  and  the  banks  be 
faced  with  stone  where  necessary. 
The  embouchure  of  the  canal  at 
Port  Said,  will  for  a  short  distance 
be  328  feet,  forming  the  continua- 


Guisr,  with  Lake  Timsah  interven- 
ing between  them,  appear  to  con- 
sist mainly  of  sand  of  different  de- 
l^ees  of  looseness,  with  some  slight 
mtermixture  of  clay.  One  of  the 
borings  on  El  Gujsr  exhibited  for 
the  last  thirteen  feet  '  sand  almost 
of  the  compactness  of  stone  and 
shingle.'  ^  This  stage  properly 
would  consist  of  two  divisions  were 
there  data  to  make  them '  namely, 
the  gently  undulating  land  between 
Lake  Menzaleh,  and  this  lake  itself. 
Borings,  however,  were  only  sunk 
in  the  lake :  one  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity (nearest  to  the  i)lateau); 
one  where  the  canal  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean.  The  first,  which 
was  made  at  a  level  with  that  sea, 
showed  a  small  quantity  of  NUe 
mud  and  sandy  day,  and  a  great 
deal  of  sea-sand.  The  second  pre- 
sented  sea-sand,  sand  mixed  with 
mud,  and  then  mud  with  an  admix- 
ture of  sand.  In  brief,  the  sum  of 
the  account  may  be  tabled  thus : — 

Miles. 

134  Clay. 

13  No  cutting. 

1 3  Shells,  sulphate  of  lime,  sea  salt. 

Sand,  in  part  very  compact, 
and  clay. 


S4i* 


Mud  and  sand. 


Miles  of  canal    ....     93 


tion  of  an  inner  sea  basin.  This 
will  soon  narrow  to  262  feet^  which 
width  at  the  water  line,  with  144 
feet  at  the  bottom,  will  be  main- 
tained throughout.  This  width  is 
calculated  as  that  of  four  of  the 
largest  vessels,  including  paddle- 
boxes.  It  is  appropriated  thus. 
One  vessel  passing  up,  one  vessel 
down*  one  vessel  brought-to  in 
case  of  necessity,  and  the  width  of 
one  vessel,  65^  feet  to  allow  of  easy 
movements. 

Thus  iax  there  seems  no  insuper- 
able natural  difficulty  to  inteitere 
with  tlie  formation  of  the  canal,  it 
being  assumed  that  the  facts  are 
accurately  stated.    Unforeseen  ob- 


*  The  description  of  the  latter  part  of  the  course  cannot  be  so  satisfactorily 
followed  as  the  first.  There  would  seem  to  have  been  some  confusion  between  the 
original  scheme  (which  went  direct  to  Tineh)  and  the  amended  plan,  which  we  con- 
clude takes  a  more  direct  westerly  line,  as  neither  description  nor  diiStances  tally  on 
any  other  supposition.     This  error,  if  error  it  be,  ib  of  no  practical  consequence. 
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Btades  may  arise  in  the  working  of 
the  b(h1,  either  finom  accidental  beds 
of  hardened  subetanceL  or  firom 
sand  too  looBe  and  frialMe  securely 
to  form  the  banka.  'A  desert  of 
eighty  miles/  ^  St^henaon  en^ 
phatically  remarks,  'with  no  fruits 
and  no  fresh  water  to  be  found 
within  that  space/  may  give  rise  to 
great  difficulties  in  feeding  the 
workmen  or  even  keeping  them 
aliye.  But  a  second  canal  from 
the  Nile,  to  be  made  by  the  Pasha 
of  Eigypt,  is  intended,  in  the  re- 
vised s^eme,  to  meet  this  dan^r. 
But  fonning  the  ship-canal  is 
the  best  assured  part  of  the 
enterprise.  The  entrance  dliannels 
at  the  two  ends,  and  the  various 
works  connected  witli  them,  are 
more  difficult,  more  costly,  and 
more  uncertain,  both  as  regards 
their  execution,  and  the  satisfrbctory 
result  when  executed.  It  is  ol>- 
vious  that  when  an  artificial  canal 
of  more  than  twentynsix  feet  deep 
arrives  at  the  sea  beach,  it  must,  to 
enable  a  vessel  to  pass  in  or  out, 
be  continued  through  that  beach 
and  the  shelving  shore  till  it 
reaches  natural  soundings  in  the 
sei^  of  the  same  depth  as  itsel£ 
This  canal,  to  be  formed  in  the 
sea  by  dredging,  would,  at  Sue^ 
be  upwards  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  at  Said,  upwards 
of  two  miles.  To  prevent  the 
channels  thus  formed  in  the  sea 
from  becoming  useless  by  silting 
up  through  the  constant  movement 
of  the  waves  disturbing  the  bottom, 
and  carrying  mud  or  other  deposit 
into  them,  tney  are  to  be  protected 
bv  stone  aykes  or  piers,  wnich  will 
also  serve  as  breakwaters  to  lessen 
the  force  of  the  sea  when  the  vessels 
have  entered  the  channels.  These 
piers  will  vary  in  length,  breadth, 
and  height  (or  depth),  according  to 
the  force  and  direction  of  the  pre- 
vailing winds,  but  the  total  length 
of  the  whole  in  both  ports  will  be 
six  miles,  besides  quay  works  both 
at  Said  and  Suez.  There  will 
also  be  an  outer  port  or  roadstead 
of  1^7  acres,  fonned  at  Said ;  but 
as  this  will  be  in  naturally  deep 
water  and  protection  be  furnished 
by  the  d^exion  of  the  seaward 
extremities  of  the  piers,  this  can 


hardly  be  considered  a  source  of 
much  expeoae.  There  is,  however, 
to  be  an  ioner  port  or  basin  be- 
tween the  shore  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  piers  at  Said  and 
another  at  Sues,  which  will  be  ex- 
cavated by  dredging  in  the  sea. 
These  two  basins  will  partly  be 
formed  ^by  the  entrance  channeLsb 
but  will  involve  an  additionu 
excavation  to  the  extent  of  about 
I20  acres ;  or  15  acres  less  than  the 
water  acreage  of  the  East  India, 
St  Catherine's,  the  Commerdal^ 
and  the  Londim  Docks,  if  united. 
The  total  basin  or  pwt  accom- 
modation to  be  formed  at  Said 
and  Suez^will  be  380  acres.  In 
addition^ to  all  this,  there  will  be 
an  'inland  port'  at  LakeTimsah, 
with  careening  dock,  and  all  other 
means  and  appliances  for  refitting 
watering,  and  provisioning  vessels 
— that  is,  when  the  new  cuial  to  be 
formed  from  the  Nile  is  completed, 
and  has  brooght  in  its  waters  tiie 
beverage,  and  on  its  waters  the  pro- 
visions, necessary  for  the  labourers, 
and  has  stimulated  the  fruit  culti- 
vation Robert  Stephenson  deside- 
rated, or  when  these  prophetic  an- 
ticipations of  the  report  shall  be 
realized.  'The  fresh-water  canal 
will  offer  facilities  for  erecting  a 
number  of  establishments  in  these 
now  deserted  regions ;  and  without 
allowing  more  freedom  to  the  ima- 
gination than  is  befitting  in  matters 
of  this  kind,  it  may  be  anticipated 
that  not  only  will  a  source  of  hand- 
some revenue  be  here  supplied, 
but  incentives  to  progress  in  trade, 
agriculture,  and  mdustry,  worthy 
of  the  most  studious  interest' — JSe- 
port,  p.  79. 

An  opinion  prevailed  from  the 
earliest  times  tnat  the  level  of  the 
Bed  Sea  was  considerablvabove  tibat 
of  the  Mediterranean.  M.  Lep^re,  a 
distinguished  engineer  who  accom- 
panied Buonaparte  in  his  expedi- 
tion^  confirmed  this  notion,  repre- 
sentmg  the  level  of  the  Bed  Sea  at 
Suez  during  a  high  tide  as  higher  by 
33  ft  9  in.  than  that  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean during  low  tide.  This  erro- 
neous conclusion,  originating  in 
the^  difficult  circumstances  under 
which  the  observations  w^re  taken, 
was  generally  held,  though  liq[>kce 
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maintsined  <m  oosmical  grounds 
that  there  mud  be  some  error.  In 
1850,  the  present  Maior-G^neral 
Oiesney  traveled  orer  the  Isthmus 
In  different  directions,  and  con- 
sidered diat  the  engineers  of  the 
French  expedition  of  1799  ^"^^^ 
mistaken.  In  1840,  a  pcurty  of 
"Pngjij^h  officers  made  a  survey, 
though  with  iaxperfect  means,  aiMi 

froaounced   the    levels  identical 
t  was  not  till  1847,  however,  that 
the  question  was  conclusively  deter- 
mined, and  in  this  way.    As  earlv 
as  184 1,   linant   Bey,    a  French 
engineer  in  tiie  service  of  the  Pasha, 
had  conceived  a  scheme  for,  as  he 
expressed   it,   a   new   Boaphorus, 
founded  on  the  difference  01  levels, 
as  reported  byLep^re.    The  basis 
of  tl^  plan  was.  that  the  higher 
waters  of  the  Rea  Sea  would  act  as 
a  scour,  both  to  the  canal  and  to 
the  artificial  channel  at  the  Medi- 
terranean outlet,  by  the  rapidity  of 
their  current.    After  some  abortive 
attempts  at  forming  a  companv, 
tiiree  nationalities,  English,  French, 
and    Austrian,     represented     by 
Bdbert  Stephenson,  Faulin  Talabot, 
and   the   CSievalier    de   NegreUi, 
undertook  to  investigate  the  feasi- 
bilitv  of  the  scheme.    NegreUi  and 
Stephenson  superintended  the  ope- 
rations to  be  executed  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Bed  Sea ;  Talabot 
and  his  assistants  woe  to  ascertain 
the  levels  of  the  Isthmus.     The 
nautical    survevs  of   the  English 
Admiralty  in  the  Bed  Sea  sufficed 
for  the  moment,  and  St^henson 
was  not  actively  engaged.    A  bri- 
gade of  Q^rman  ensineers  examined 
the  Bay  of   Tinen  or  Pelusium; 
Talabot  with  his  Frenchmen  under- 
took the  levels  of   the  Isthmus. 
The  result  confirmed  the  fact  of 
there  being  no  substantial  difforence 
between  the  two  seas :  and  the  de- 
sign was  abandoned  by  the  three 
engineers  engaj^  in  it,  though  M. 
Negrelli  has  smce  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Commis- 
sion, and  the  supporter  of  a  scheme 
totally  o|)posite  m  principle.    The 
unif ormity^  of  level,  th«i  ccmsidered 
a  conclusive  disadvantage,  if  not 
an  insurmountable  difficulty,  and 
which  Stephenson  in  Parliament 
declared  would  prodnoe  ^not  a 


canal  but  a  ditch,'  is  deemed  an 
advantage  by  the  International 
Commission.  A  strong  current, 
they  think,  would  be  injurious, 
wearing  away  the  banks,  and  re- 
ouiring  locks  to  check  it ;  while 
the  actual  moticm  they  can  attain 
without  locks  is  just  the  very  thing. 

Ererytliing  depends  upon  what  tlie 
cuTTent  may  proye  to  be  along  the  entire 
ooune  of  the  eaaal.  If  the  current  whicb 
IB  to  enter  horn,  the  Bed  Sea,  and  extend 
at  far  a8  the  Baj  of  Felofltnin,  were  to  be 
Bnffioieatly  poweifol  to  endanger  the 
rtabitity  oi  the  banke ;  if  the  can&l  were 
to  require  to  be  lined  threughont  the 
whole  ot  its  extent,  we  'should  have  no 
hesitation  in  acknowledging  the  necessitj 
for  locks,  by  which  alone  the  danger 
could  be  obriated.  But  such  will  not  be 
the  esse. 

The  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  rela- 
tive levels  of  tbe  two  seari,  and  of  the 
fluctuations  to  whldi  these  levels  are  sub- 
ject under  the  influenoe  of  winds  and  tides, 
permits  us  to  determine  what  will  be  the 
regimen  of  the  waten  in  the  canal ;  and 
tihe  resuhs  of  ma  cakeiilations  have  com- 
pletely  tranquilfised  all  ow  anxietieB. — 
Beportf  p.  78. 

The  Commission  further  antici- 
pates an  advantage  from  the  cur- 
rent of  the  Bed  Sea  to  the  Bitter 
Lakes,  and  from  the  northerly 
winds  that  blow  steadily  the  ^eater 
part  of  the  year,  which  will  inipart 
a  counter  current  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Lakes.  Any  current 
to  act  as  a  scour  they  consider 
needless.  Their  main  reliance  to 
pass  [sailing]  vessels  through  the 
canal  is  chain  hauling,  aided,  if 
need  be,  by  tug  boats. 

There  will  be  two  towing  chains,  one 
upward  the  other  downward,  by  which 
the  tnffie  will  be  regulated.  The  towing- 
chain  may  be  uninterrupted  from  Sues  to 
Pelusium;  and  there  would  be  a  certainty 
of  its  being  always  kept  in  good  repair,  as 
each  link  as  it  passed  over  the  windlass 
could  be  inspected.  Any  iojnries  might 
thus  be  soon  discerned  and  repaired.  As 
duun  towage  is  very  econnminal  and 
sufficiently  rapid,  since  it  can  do  three 
miles  and  three-quarters  going  up,  and 
five  miles  gbing  down,  it  is  probable  that 
it  wiU  be  made  much  use  of  on  the  canal, 
and  that  very  often  two  tiers  of  vessds 
will  meet  abressi,  several  being  on  the 
flame  chain,  both  upward  and  downwaid. 
It  mi^  be  settled  even  that  tugs  should 
never  be  empbyed,  and  reooniBe  be  had 
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to  the  chain  towing  system  only. — Bepori^ 
pp.  81-1. 

These  are  the  leading  facts  and 
features  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 
canal  project,  as  put  forward  by 
the  International  Scientific  Com- 
mission.     As    regards    its    prac- 
ticability, the  highest  engineering 
authorities  seem  decidedly  against 
it.    M.  Bourdaloue,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  MM.  Stephenson,  Talabot, 
and    Negrelli,   as    chief    of    the 
levellers,    reported,  according    to 
Bobert  Stephenson,  'that  no  dif- 
ference of  level  whatever  existed 
between  the  two  seas,  and   that 
consequently  a  canal   capable    of 
being  scoured  by  the  waters  either 
of  the  Bed  Sea  or  the  Mediterranean 
was    impracticable,   especially   as 
.  both  these  seas  may  be  said  to  be 
nearly  tideless.'    M.  Talabot  him- 
self made  a  report  on  the  whole 
case,  which,  says  Stephenson, 
whether    considered    in    an    historical, 
scientific,  or  engineering  point  of  view, 
is  at  once  the  most  oomprehenaiye  and 
logical  document  that  has  ever  appeared 
upon  the  subject.     After  reporting  on  the 
non-existence  of  a  difference  between  the 
levels  of  the  seas,  and  on  the  effects  of  a 
current  along  the  shores  of  the  coast  [of 
the  Mediterranean],  he  concluded  that  tlie 
maintenance  of  a  channel  and  of  an  en- 
trance in  the  Bay  of  Pelusium  to  the 
east  of  the  Delta  was  une  d^tUti  in- 
mtrmwUaJble;  and  from  this  he  went  on 
to  show  that  even  supposing  an  entrance 
could  be  established  to  a  canal  in  the  bay, 
the  prevalence  of  north  winds  during  nine 
months  of  the  year  on  that  part  of  the 
coast  would  prevent  ships  from  attempt- 
ing with  safety  either  to  make  it  or  to 
leave  it,  unless  a  harbour  of  refage  were 
established  to  save  them  from  the  conse- 
quences of  being  blown  on  a  lee  shore ; 
and  after  alluding  to  the  difficulty  of 
executing  such  works,  he  says,    'I  am 
persuaded  that  to  construct  in  the  Bay  of 
Tineh  [Pelusium]  a  safe  roadstead  and  a 
conveniently  situated  channel,  as  much 
would  have  to  be  expended  as  for  making 
the  whole  of  a  canal    by  the  way  of 
Alexandria  [the  project  afterwards  pab- 
lished  by  M.  Talabot  in  1855],  and  that 
only  to  obtain  a  pass  of  uncertain  success, 
or  rather  one  that  is  certainly  imprac- 
ticable.'  And  M.  Talabot  concluded  that 
the  result  was  to  exclude  every  project 
that  should  end  in  the  Bay  of  Tindi 
(Pelusium).  — Letter  from  Robert  Stephenr 
son  to  ike  Editor  of  tktAwtrian  Gazette^ 
Julij,  1858. 


Not  only  was  Stephenson  con- 
vinced by  his  colle^^e's  Eeport, 
but  he  was  confirmed  in  the  correct- 
ness of  the  conclusions  by  two  sub- 
sequent visits  to  Elgypt.  The  first 
of  these  was  in  me  autumn  of 
1850,  and  a  second  in  the  following 
year,  when  he  travelled  on  both  occa- 
sions along  the  line  of  the  proposed 
canal  on  foot,  and  explored  the  dis- 
trict through  which  it  would  run.  In 
the  letter  already  quoted,  he  says, 
'  Everything  that  M.  Talabot  gave 
the  key  to  I  saw  for  m^rself,  and 
judging  for  myself,  with  Ms  reports 
and  maps  in  hand,  I  felt  confirmed 
in  the  correctness  of  Ms  views  re- 
specting a  direct  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez.*  The  Chevalier 
N(^elli  also  appeared  to  agree 
with,  or  at  least  to  acquiesce  in 
the  opinion  of  his  colleagues,  though, 
in  his  own  language,  he  *.  reserved 
his  decision  till  mne  vears  after- 
wards, when  he  joined  the  company 
projected  by  Lesseps  after  *it  as- 
sumed a  commercial  shape.* 

In  addition  to  this  letter,  Stephen- 
son made  two  speeches  from  his 
place  in  Parliament,  emphatically 
warning  the  public   against   any 
scheme  that  had  for  its  object  a 
ship  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez.    Tlie  objections  drawn  from 
the  absence  of   a  current  which 
would  render  the  canal '  a  stagnant 
ditch,*  and   the  difficulty  arising 
from  a  want  of  fresh  water  and 
sif  ppHes  of  every  kind  in  the  dis- 
trict, have  been  already  allud^  to. 
In  his  speech  of  ist  June  last  year, 
he   affirmed   his  belief    that  -  tlie 
English  engineers  as  a  body  doubt 
or  deny  the  practicability  of  the 
scheme,  and  ne  stated   that  Mr. 
Bendel    and    Mr.    M'dean    [two 
English  engineers  at  different  times 
on  the  Intematiohal  Ck)mmission] 
'  denied  the  feasibility*  of  the  plan. 
For  himself  he  thus  summed  up  the 
subject  of  the  Suez  Canal,  that, 
'supposing  its  construction  to  be 
physically  possible,  which  he  for 
one  denied,  it  could  never  pay. 

The  *  physically  possible  of  this 
sentence  applies  to  natural  obstacles, 
not  to  engineering  works,  which, 
immense  as  they  are,  could  be  over- 
come ;  and  these  natural  obstacles 
chiefly  refer  to  the  port  of  Said. 
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There  mav  be  difficulties  both 
during  and  after  the  constniction 
of  the  canal  and  the  harbour  works 
at  Suez,  but  there  appears  to  be 
no  physical  impossibuity  in  these 
two  cases.  The  various  doubts  as 
to  the  whole  project,  especially  as 
to  the  port  of  Said,  may  be  thus 
summed  up : 

1.  It  is  affinned  that  the  bottom 
of  the  Bay  of  Pelusium — 4oose 
sand  and  looser  mud' — ^is  not  suffi- 
ciently firm  to  bear  the  weight 
of  stonework  that  must  be  placed 
upon  it  to  form  the  piers,  &a,  of  the 
harbour.  The  mass  would  sink 
into  the  bottom,  just  as  earth 
thrown  down  to  form  a  railway 
yiaduct  sinks  into  some  marsh  land. 
Or  even  if  it  were  practicable  to 
form  piers  of  the  necessary  weight 
upon  the  level  bed  of  the  sea,  yet 
when  the  level  space  between  the 
piers  was  removed  by  dredging  to 
form  the  entrance  passage,  the 
pressure  of  the  stone-work  would 
bulge  in  the  sides  of  the  artificial 
ehajinel  (just  as  the  sides  of  a  cut- 
ting in  loose  sand  fall  in  without 
pressure!  and  fill  it  up  as  fast  as  it 
was  maae.  If  this  opinion  is  well 
founded,  the  design,  beyond  aU 
doubt^  a  ph^calimpossibility. 

2.  The  ancients  and  modems 
have  alike  believed  that  the  soil 
borne  down  b^r  the  .Nile  in  suspen- 
sion, would  silt  up  anv  opening 

? laced  to  the  eastward  ox  the  river. 
t  was  this  opinion,  in  fact,  which 
determined  Alexanaer*s  choice  of 
the  site  of  Alexandria.  Nautical 
men,  including  the  high  authority 
of  Captain  Spratt,  who  nas  devoted 
A  large  portion  of  his  life  to  the 
subjc^  and  engineers  of  our  own 
day,  a^e  with  this  view;  which 
is  fnrtner  confirmedL  if  it  wanted 
confirmation,  by  M.  Talabot.  They 
hold  that  the  earth  brought  down 
by  the  Nile,  and  the  deposition  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Bay  stirred  up 
by  the  motion  of  the  waves,  would 
sut  up*  the  passage  to  the  canal, 
and  render  it  impracticable,  at  all 
events  for  large  vessels.  Had  the 
supposed  difference  of  level  existed, 


the  strong  and  continual  current 
from  the  Ked  Sea  would  have  kept 
the  passage  clear  by  its  scour.  It 
might  be  possible,  Talabot  thinks, 
bya  second  canal  fed  from  the  waters 
of  the  Nile,  to  produce  a  current 
during  times  of  high  inundations. 
But  this  would  be  an  occasional 
and  uncertain  resource.  The  only 
means  to  attempt  to  keep  the  chan- 
nel open,  according  to  M.  Talabot, 
is  the  insufficient  one  of  dredging 
— *  on  se  trouvendt  reduit,  pour  le 
maintien  du  chenal  et  de  la  passe,  ^ 
la  resource,  tout  ^  fEiit  insumsante, 
des  dragages  m^chaniques.''^ 

3.  It  is  also  held  oy  mariners 
that  the  Bav  of  Pelusium,  as  well 
as  its  neighbouring  coasts,  is  dan- 
gerous to  approach,  being  in  fetct 
a  lee-shore  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  on  which  the  prevailing  north 
and  north-west  winds  often  blow 
with  great  violence.  To  this  ob- 
jection M.  Talabot  attaches  much 
weight  He  says  that  a  sheltered 
rcMEidstead  is  the  first  necessity 
under  such  conditions.  Without 
this  resource,  vesseb  arriving  with 
a  north  wind,  not  being  able  with- 
out danger  to  attempt  the  jmiss, 
will  be  blown  upon  the  coast; 
those  approaching  from  the  oppo- 
site quarter,  finding  the  wind  ad- 
verse, will  be  driven  out  to  sea, 
while  vessels  coming  through  the 
canalwillbeunabletoleaveit.  And 
he  thus  sums  up,  as  Stephenson 
already  said.  *0n  voit  que  la 
port6e  de  cette  discussion  est  d*ex- 
clure  enti^rement  tout  projet  qui 
viendndt  aboutir  fi  la  baie  de  Tinen.' 
He  adds  in  a  foot  note : — *  Tineh. 
en  arabe,  signifie  boue,  vase  [mua 
slime] ;  cette  baie  est  parf aitement 
nommee.** 

4.  The  same  risk  of  sUting  which 
attaches  to  the  artificial  channel 
from  the  beach  to  deep  water,  is 
expected  by  ancient  and  modem 
opinion  to  attach  to  the  canal — the 
sands  of  the  desert  will  silt  up  the 
passage. 

5.  The  objection  under  the  fifth 
h^  does  not  directly  apply  to 
the  project,  but  to  its  utility  when 


*  Carnal  de  Suez,   Flar  H.  Fknlin  Talabot.    Bxtrait  de  hk  Revue  des  Deux  M<mdet, 
liTXMBon  du  ler  Ifai,  1855.    ^uu*     i355.    p.  44. 
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formed.  The  alleg^  obstacle  is 
the  dangeroos  lumgation  of^e 
Red  Sea  for  sailing  vessels,  and 
the  impossibility  of  their  overoomr 
ing  the  monsoons  of  the  Indian 
O^an. 

6.  It  is  also  maintained  by  prac- 
tical authorities,  that  if  obstacles 
were  non-existent  or  overcome,  the 
canal  would  be  of  little  use  to  com- 
merce, except  probably  for  the 
lighter  kind  of  goods. .  In  an  ar- 
ticle noticing  the  original  scheme, 
before  it  was  revised  oy  the  Inter- 
national Commission,  the  Edirh- 
hurgh  Beview  ft>r  Janiiary,  i8<6, 
enters  Mly  into  the  subject  of  tne 
gain  that  would  accrue  from  the 
use  of  the  canal,  and  concludes 
that,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  the 
real  savingon  a  voyage  by  the  canal, 
instead  of  by  the  Cape,  would  not 
amount  at  the  utmost  to  five  per 
cent,  even  in  steam  navigation,  and 
periiaps  not  to  one  per  cent  The 
freight  from  Aden,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Bed  Sea»  to  England,  is  £3 
per  ton  by  Um  Cape^and  i^  to  £6 
by  Suez.  The  mfterence  of  in- 
surance in  £ftvour  of  the  Cape  is 
about  one-half  The  savu^  01  dis- 
tance calculated  on  the  map  from 
the  English  Channel  is  about  one- 
half ;  but  owing  to  the  dangers  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  the  wary  navigation 
necessary  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  time  a  vessel  is  always 
delayed  in  port,  thi»  is  practically 
reduced  to  one-third  for  sailing- 
vessels.  The  Dutch  Qovemment 
appointed  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  this  very  point  The  Eeport 
lately  published  estimates  the 
voyage  from  the  Lizard  Point  to 
the  Straits  of  Sunda  by  sailing- 
vessels,  as  twenty-one  days  shorter 
on  an  average  bv  the  canal,  than  by 
the  Cape.  With  steamers  the  diffe- 
rence would  be  more  favourable 
as  regards  the  time  of  the  voyage, 
but  the  great  expense  of  fuel,  ana 
the  hi^er  premium  for  insurance 
by  the  Suez  route  would  outweigh 
any  trifling  savingof  time.  In  the 
language  of  the  Keport  of  Baron 
Charles  Dupin  to  the  Academy  of 
Science,  'QollAnd  turns  her  e;i^es 
to  the  ship  route  which  occupies 
the  attention  of  the  world,'  andthe 
declaration  she  makes  about  it,  is 


diat  the  project  would  be  a  certain 
&iluFe  in  a  practical  point  of  view. 
The  answers  of  the  Commission 
to  these  objections  do  not  carry 
conviction ;  and  sometimes  the  ob- 
jections appear  to  be  rather  evaded 
than  answered.  The  first,  and  if 
founded,  the  weightiest  of  all  the 
objections,  namely,  the  nature  of 
the  bottom,  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be 
noticed,  or  we  have  overlooked  the 
passa^  Thein-shore  bottom  is 
described  as  'a  zone  of  fine  sand, 
whk^  commencing  at  the  beach, 
terminates  at  a  depth  of  26  to  29^ 
feet,  and  reposes  on  a  bed  of  mud  of 
indefinite  extent*  It  is  true  that 
the  transfer  of  the  outlet  westward 
diminishes  the  length  of  pierwork, 
but  quite  enough  still  remains  to 
sink  mto  a  loose  bed.  If  the  beds 
of '  concrete,'  on  which  the  piers  are 
now  to  rest,  would  have  anv  effect 
on  the  natural  bottom  (which  is 
doubtful),  they  would  be  useless  to 

Erevent  the  wall  of  sand  or  mud 
ulging  into  the  artificial  channel, 
and  filling  it  up  as  fast  as  it  was 
cleared  away. 

The  danger  of  closing  this  en- 
trance channel  to 'the  canal  bv  silt- 
ing is  gone  into  with  some  degree 
of  fulnes&  The  Comndssioners 
denv  that  the  general  current  of 
the  Medit^ranean  setting  eastward 
and  bearing  with  it  the  <W)rig  of 
t^e  Nile,  enters  to  any  great  extent 
the  indentation  forming  t^e  Bay  of 
Pelusium. 

They  further  say,  that  of  the 
Nile  mud  and  sand,  which  are 
carried  to  and  fro  by  the  currents 
and  counter-currents  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  sand  is  thrown  hi^h 
and  dry  upon  the  beach  by  tne 
*  action  of  the  waves ;  while  the  mud 
deposited  in  the  Bay  of  Pelusium, 
is  afterwards  carried  out  to  the  open 
sea  by  the  violent  action  of  the 
waves,  and  deposited  in  its  depths. 
(Report,  pp.  99-104.)  As  regards 
the  correctness  of  tnis  theory  itself 
there  is  only  the  report  of  inte- 
rested partisans,  after  a  few  months' 
observations,  to  oppose  to  the  ex- 
perience of  ages,  ana  to  the  opinion 
of  philosophical  mariners  wEo  have 
studied  the  question  for  years.  But 
there  seems  an  obvious  £Edla<nr  in 
the  acgument    If  the  sand  is  held 
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in  suspension  by  the  water,  and 
deposited  upon  &  slighily  sloping 
beach,  from  which  it  is  finally 
thrown  above  high-watermark,  and 
the  mud  held,  as  it  were,  more 
in  solution,  sinks  to  the  bottom, 
though  subsequently  stirred  up 
again,  such  process  may  preclude 
the  bay  itself  from  being  filled  up, 
but  it  will  not  prevent  a  long  ami 
deep  artificial  channel  neany  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  width  being 
filled  up  to  the  natural  level  of  the 
bottom^  in  spite  of  any  artificial 
protection  by  side  pierai 

The  general  opinion  as  to  the 
atormj  and  riskfiil  character  of  the 
coast,  is  met  by  the  reports  of  Cap- 
tain Philiffret,  which,  extend  over 
three  months^anuary  ^th  to  March 
20th,  1857.  During  this  period  he 
remained  at  anchor  in  a  corvette 
off  the  site  of  the  proposed  harbour, 
and  his  letters  most  certainly  estsr 
blish  the  fact  of  the  f requ^at  vio- 
lence of  the  wind  while  he  was 
there.  'This  past  month,  has  been 
very  stormy  m  these  waters,'  he 
writes  on  the  28th  February  ;  on 
ike  loth  of  the  same  month  he 
has  to  describe  a '  hurricane,' a  'real 
tempest  /  and  on  the  20th.  a  gale 
that '  must  have  been  terriole  out 
at  sea.'  The  r^Iy  to  these  and 
Bimilar  facts  is,  that  the  corvette, 
sheltered  by  the  point  of  Dibeh, 
rode  out  the  worst  of  the  gale  withr 
out  dragging  her  anchors.  Bat 
the  existence  of  good  holding 
gromid  is  scarcely  the  question. 
That  we  take  to  be^  Aether  it  is 
prudent  or  even  safe  for  the  ave- 
nge nut  of  mercantile  vessels  to 
abroach  a  lee-shore  like  this,  or 
whether  those  that  are  in  the  port 
eould,  under  such  ciicumstanoea, 
^t  it.  It  is  also  one  thing  for  a 
■ingle  vessel  to  find  shelter  imder  a 
fomt  so  small  that  it  is  not  visible 
la  M.  Talabot's  detailed  map,  and 
for '  vess^  airiving  in  large  nunir 
ben^  to  find  shelter  likewisa  Nor 
does  Captain  Philigret's  summary 
sneak  otnerwise  than  conditionally. 
'My  observations  in  the  Boads  of 
Dibeh,  of  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  submit  to  you  [Lessens]  a  gene- 
ral summary  at  the  end  of  my  [half] 
winter  station,  enable  me  to  say, 
that  when,  the  lighthouses  are  esta- 


blished, and  with  good  pilots^  and 
when  all  precautLonaiy  measures 
which  BO  important  a  project  de- 
mands are  taken,  the  vessels  that 
would  make  the  canal  will  find 
much  comfort  in  the  guarantees 
offered  to  them  by  the  capital  con- 
ditions of  the  Bay  of  Dibeh.' — B&- 
port,  &a,  p.  237. 

Tne  cdSect  of  the  sand  of  the 
desert  in  silting  up  the  canal  se^ns 
at  Ihe  worst  a  question  of  eiq^ensa, 
for  it  probably  could  always  be  kept 
oi>en  by  dredging.  But  the  Com- 
missioners^ as  on  other  occasions^ 
adopt  a  line  of  argument  that  cre- 
ates doubts  in  the  mind,  as  it  allows 
no  difiiculty  against  the  scheme. 
They  say  the  remains  of  the  works 
of  the  ancient  canal  are  still  par- 
tially visible,  which  would  not  be 
the  case  if  the  popuhix  opinion  were 
not  a  'chimera.'  Works  of  firom 
sisteen  feet  to  twentv  feet  high, 
however,  prove  but  little  as  r^;ards 
the  silting  up  of  a  wide  channel  on 
a  level  witn  the  soil  or  below  it,  and 
into  which  sand  can  readily  blow 
and  be  retained^y  the  water.  The 
argument  from  the  existence  of  the 
depression  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  is  as 
inconclusive.  It  is  quite  a  different 
thing  to  fin  up  a  canal  by  deposits, 
and  a  shallow  d^reasion  of  the 
soil  many  miles  in  len^jth.  because 
in  the  latter  case  the  winds  which 
blow  the  sand  in  would  as  readily 
blow  it  out  again.  The  aigument 
from  an  encampment  of  a  year  old, 
where  *  the  small  ridge  round  each 
tent  presented  as  shsurp  an  edge  as 
though  it  had  been  made  the  pre- 
eeding  day,'  is  small,  but  would 
have  more  vaUditjr  if  we  knew  all 
the  particulars  of  site,  shelter,  and 
the  bka  That  in  this  district  the 
sand  eon  fill  up  a  canal  we  know, 
because  tiiere  it  is  filled  before  our 
eves;  and  in  ancient  times  this 
filling  up  seems  to  have  taken  place 
as  soon  as  it  was  left  to  itsell 

The  navigation  of  the  Bed  SeiL 
like  the  other  questions  connected 
witii  this  Suez  canal,  is  a  matter  of 
affirmation  and  counter  afBxmation, 
at  least  as  regards  the  fskvourera 
of  the  project.  The  predominance 
of  authorities  and  of  the  prevuiing 
opinion  says  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
sailing  vesselsi  and  to  st^uners  of 
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weak  power.  This  point,  however, 
Ib  not  much  entered  into  by  the 
CommiflsioiL  or  the  Beport  to  the 
AtxidMnyof  Science  drawn  up  by 
Baron  CSiarles  Dnpin;  but  this 
hist  is  rather  an  echo  of  the  re- 
presentations of  the  International 
Ck>mm]saion  than  an  independent 
jud^ent. 

The  Bed  Sea  branch  of  the  proiect 
is  handled  byM.  de  LessepAandM. 
Barth^lemv  St  Hilaire,  in  what 
maybe  called  individual  publica- 
tions. Hie  latter  especially,  in  his 
book  of  Trwode  in  Egypi^  ^chibits 
the  singularnotions  which  agenuine 
Frenchman,  however  cultivated, 
entertains  of  nautical  and  mercan- 
tile affairs  on  a  large  scale.  He 
says  that  the  Arabian  Gulf  (the 
Bed  Sea)  has  not  been  sufficiently 
navigated  for  this  particular  ques- 
tion to  be  satisfactorily  answered, 
which  is  perhaps  true.  The  mon- 
soons, when  the  Bed  Sea  is  left 
behind  he  admits  are  a  'real  ob- 
stacle ;'  but  what  results  from  it  \ 
Slimply  that  sailing  vessels  going 
through  the  sea  ^anal  will  (£oose 
the  period  of  their  voyage;  they 
will  only  make  one  anmjumy^  goinff 
and  returning.'  As  if  one  anmuu 
voyage  could  oe  a  recommendation 
when  the  passage  to  and  fro  by  the 
Cape  can  be  made  in  six  months ! 
The  certain  £ebcts  of  the  question 
as  regards  the  Bed  Sea  are  few. 
Any  one  looking  at  a  map  can  per- 
ceive that  throughout  tne  whole 
course  there  is  a  want  of  *'  searroom,' 
while  the  upper  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez  is  extremely  narrow.  The 
passage  is  further  narrowed  by 
coral  reefis,  and  the  available  chan- 
nel is  beset  by  reefis  and  islands, 
while  the  prevalence  of  winds  from 
the  northward  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  renders  the  passage  from 
India  long  and  baffling.  Cai)tain 
Bogers  was  on  one  occasion  thirty- 
six  days,  and  on  another  thirtv-two 
days,  beating  up  from  Mocha  to 
Suez. 

Thus  fiir  as  to  the  construction 
of  the  Suez  OanaL  The  important 
question  of  what  wiU  it  cost  remains 
to  be  considered,  and  this  is  not 
veiry  easy  to  estimate  if  the  calcu- 
lation were  set  about  in  perfect  good 
faith,  from  the  novelty,  magnitude, 


and  extent  of  the  undertaking, 
coupled  with  the  great  probability 
of  unforeseen  obstacles  continually 
springing  up.  Nor  indeed  does  the 
Commission  pledge  itself  to  the 
figures.  M.  Mou^^l  Bey,  one  of 
the  Viceroys  engmeers,  naving  a 
local  experience  of  '  upwards  of 
twenty  years,'  has  drawn  up  the 
estimates,  and  Hhe  Commission 
has  approved  of  theuL*  after  verify- 
ing the  calculations.  This  appro^ 
is  more  than  we  can  ^ve,  as  the 
estimates^  notwithstanding  a  certain 
parade  of  exactness,  seem  to  us  the 
weakest  and  most  suspicious  part 
of  the  project  The  sum  set  down 
for  the  formation  of  the  ship  canal, 
the  fresh-water  canal  from  the  Nile 
to  Suez  (to  be  executed  by  the 
Viceroy),  and  the  construction  of 
tiie  three  ports  of  Said.  Suez,  and 
Timsah,  amounts  altogetner  to  little 
more  than  five  millions,  or  if 
lighthouses,  harbour  lights,  bea- 
cons, <fec.  4&a,  be  added,  the  exact 
total  will  be  ^£5, 120,063  '^  When 
to  this  \a  added  some  accessory 
works,  including  '  cultivation  of 
granted  lands,'  an  item  for  expenses 
of  administration,  and  a  very  proper 
'  margin  of  ten  per  cent,  for  omis- 
sions and  casualties,'  the  total  cost 
of  forming  this  second  Bosphorus 
and  setting  it  argoing  is  raised  to 
the  sum  of  i&5,48o,ooa  The  actuid 
capital  of  the  Company,  however, 
will  be  ^,000,000  *  but  of  this  sum 
j£i,52o,ooo  is  to  be  appropriated 
'  to  the  formation  of  accessory  es- 
tablishments destined  to  augment 
the  profits  of  the  Company,  and  to 
the  payment  of  five  per  cent  on  the 
capital  during  the  execution  of  the 
works.'  This  la^  item  on  the  total 
amoimt  is  at  the  rate  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  a  year,  less  what  the 
Company  mi^ht  receive  by  invest- 
ment of  the  balances  not  actually 
employed ;  and,  we  suspect,  would 
exhaust  the  miUibn  and  a  half  long 
before  the  completion  of  the  canal 
An  opinion  passed  upon  this  es- 
timate of  eight  millions  must,  fi>r 
reasons  already  intimated,  be  hsrpo- 
thetical,  because  nothing  IDce  the 
project  has  ever  been  hitherto  at- 
tempted. But  there  are  sevend 
great  works  of  a  kind  analogous  to 
separate  parts  of  the  Suez  canal 
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which  will  afford  opportumty  for 
a  distant  comparison.  The  Cale- 
donian Canal,  parvis  componere 
magnoy  is  perhaps  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  Egyptian  enterprise, 
and  that  cost  upwards  of  a  million 
sterling.  The  actual  excavation  was 
about  one-ouarter  that  of  the  con- 
templated Suez  Canal,  as  21  to  82 ; 
its  width  considerably  less  than  one- 
half  (as  122  to  262),  and  about  one- 
fifth  more  shallow  (as  20  to  26^). 
If  the  Caledonian  had  been  con- 
structed of  the  same  size  and  length 
as  the  Suez  CanaL  it  would  have 
cost  some  ten  miluona  The  esti- 
mate of  the  Commission  for  the 
canal  only  is  j£3,4oo,ooa  There  is 
an  English  work  in  the  course  of 
execution  which  bears  some  sort  of 
relation  to  the  port  of  Said,  and  that 
is  the  new  or  improved  harbour  at 
Dover.  This  has  a  mile  and  a  half 
of  breakwater  structure,  and  the 
estimated  cost  is  two  and  a  half 
millions.  The  piers  and  quays  of 
stone  of  Said  were  in  the  original 
scheme  nearly  seven  miles  Ton^. 
By  carrying  the  outlet  so  much 
more  to  the  westward  than  was 
originally  intended,  so  as  to  get 
deeper  water  nearer  shore,  uie 
Commission  in  their  revised  and 
amended  report  cut  down  these 
seven  miles  to  about  four.  If  the 
cost  of  these  miles  be  measured  by 
the  one  and  a  half  miles  of  Dover 
harbour.  Said,  instead  of  costing 
only  ;^42,ocx>,  would  amount  to 
about  six  millions.  If  we  take 
the  four  older  London  docks,  con- 
structed with  little  destruction  of 
valuable  property — namely,  the 
East  and  West  India,  the  Com- 
mercial, and  the  London — we  shall 
find  their  united  capitals  ^£40,000 
more  than  the  estimates  for  the 
whole  Suez  Canal  works  of  every 
kind  amount  to;*  yet  the  Com- 
missioners propose  making  inner 
badins  in  the  sea  nearly  as  laige  as 
the  four  London  docks  j>ut  together. 
Of  course  these  fi^^ures  are  not 

gut  forward  as  anythmK  other  than 
ypothetical  aids.   Dock  companies 


have  to  purchase  their  land  and 
other  property;  and  if  we  omit 
Parliamentary  and  legal  costs,  it  is 
because  we  doubt  whether  *  pre- 
liminary expenses'  wOl  not  figure 
as  a  good  round  sum,  should  the 
Suez  Canal  Companv  ever  get  as 
far  as  an  account  for  the  share- 
holders. The  works  of  the  Cale- 
donian Canal  were  of  a  more  com- 
plicated kind  than  anything  to  be 
expected  from  the  mere  canaliza- 
tion of  the  Suez  project;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  Caledonian,  the 
efficient  labour,  the  skilled  superin- 
tendence, the  necessary  materials, 
were  all  at  hand,  with  water-car- 
riage to  the  very  door.  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  London  docks  and  the 
canal ;  but  it  is  in  favour  of  the 
docks.  Labour,  materials,  and 
skill  were  ready;  though  great 
works,  they  were  great  by  multi- 
plication rather  than  pro^rtion; 
ajid  no  unexampled  difiiculties  were 
likely  to  occur,  such  as  may  f  airlv 
be  looked  for  in  the  Suez  CanaL 
The  Dover  harbour  is  a  much  closer 
case,  with  this  advantage  in  favour 
of  Dover,  that  its  bottom  will  bear 
the  weight  of  stonework  to  be 
placed  upon  it,  which  in  the  port 
of  Said  seems  very  doubtful.  It 
is  asserted,  indeed,  that  the  labour 
will  be  less  than  in  European  works; 
two-thirds  less  it  is  calculated,  for 
the  wages  of  the  native  workmen, 
who,  by  the  bye,  are  to  be  pressea 
into  the  job  under  the  Pasha's 
decree.  But  as  they  are  to  be  pro- 
vided with  food  and  lodging, 
medical  attendance  when  sick^  ana 
a  daily  allowance  during  their  ill- 
ne8&  'equal. to  one-hali  of  their 
pay,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
much  will  be  ^ned  in  the  long 
run  by  emplcmng  fellahs  instead 
of  practised  European  workmen. 
Except  in  the  case  of  the  merest 
muscular  labour,  trained  by  Ihe 
custom  of  the  country,  as  the  Indian 
porters  of  the  Andes,  we  suspect 
that  work  is  pretty  much  propor- 
tioned to  wages.    If  you  pay  a  man 
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one  shilling  instead  of  three,  yon 
will  onl^rget  one  shilling's  worth 
out  of  mm.  Then,  it  seems,  the 
materials  for  Port  Said  are  to  be 
sought  under  a  kind  of  roving  com- 
mission '  to  the  islands  of  Qrprus, 
Ehodes,  Scarnanto,  &c.  The  coast 
of  Asia  mignt  oner  similar  re- 
sourcea  These  islands  are,  it  is 
true,  situated  at  some  little  dis- 
tance ;  but  an  operation  of  the 
kind,  when  imposed  by  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  is  no  extraordinary 
occurrence,  nor  beyond  the  sphere 
of  habitual  practice.' — Report^  p. 

153- 

The  closest  approach  to  an  esti- 
mate of  such  unexampled  extent 
as  that  of  the  Suez  Canal,  was  a  pro- 
ject brought  forward  nearly  seven 
years  ago  for  cutting  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien  at  its  narrowest 
part  The  points  chosen  for  the 
termini  were  the  Bay  of  Caledonia, 
on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  the  Gulf 
of  San  Miguel  on  the  Pacific ;  botii 
furnishing  ports  ready  made  by 
nature.  The  extreme  distance  as 
the  crow  fiies  was  only  between 
forty  and  fifty  miles,  ana  from  the 
tidal  flow  but  thirtrjr,  the  maximum 
being  only  one-hau  the  length  of 
the  Suez  canal,  and  the  minimum 
but  a  third,  without  any  of  the 
difficulties  and  expenses  of  Suez 
and  Said,  though  there  was  a  loftier 
plateau  to  cut  through.  The  scheme 
was  promoted  (among  others)  by 
Fox,  Henderson,  and  ^assey,  men 
with  practical  knowledge  of  such 
works.  And  l^ey,  for  the  thirty 
or  forty  miles  of  canal,  deemed 
a  capital  of  fifteen  millions  re- 
quisite; and  much  more  than  even 
tnis  sum,  we  think,  would  certainly 
be  required  for  the  Suez  project, 
in  lieu  of  the  eight  millions  an- 
^nounced.    And  an  insufficient  ca- 

1>ital  in  this  case  involves  the  total 
OSS  of  the  whole  that  is  subscribed. 
If  the  eight  millions  will  not  com- 
plete the  work,  they  might  just  as 
well  b6  thrown  into  ^e  sea,  imleas 
the  French  Emperor  should  merge 
the  company  in  himself.  Should 
more  money  be  called  for,  it  would 
never  be  raised  if  of  large  amount  * 
and  7io  amount  would  be  obtainea 
unless  upon  conditions  ruinous  to 
the  original  shares.  We  do  not  say, 


with  Lord  Palmerston  (June,  1858), 
that  the  'scheme  is  the  greatest 
bubble  that  ever  was  impost  upon 
the  creduUty  and  simplicity  of  the 
people  of  this  country  j'  but  un- 
doubtedly the  company  itself  looks 
very  like  a  bubble  company. 

Under  these  dubious  circum- 
stances, it  was  most  important  that 
the  English  Qovernment  should 
lend  no  encouragement  to  such  a 
scheme ;  for  the  slightest  show  of 
countenance  would  have  been  trum- 
peted forth  as  a  lure  to  extract  their 
money  from  the  credulous.  If  the 
opinion  of  our  Government  was 
calledfor  by  the  Grand  Seignor,  they 
were  justified  in  pointing  out  to 
the  Turkish  Grovemment  the  risk, 
if  this  enterprise  succeeded,  of  ren- 
dering Egypt  independent :  and 
the  certainty  that^  in  case  01  wa^ 
the  belligerent  who  was  able  would 
seize  upon  fjgypt  as  the  water-gate 
to  Inoia,  ana  very  probably  not 
return  it  when  peace  came.  They 
might  farther  point  out  that  in 
case  the  French  company  (for 
French  company  it  would  be)  fuled 
to  carry  out  the  speculation,  the 
Imperial  Government  of  France 
mifht  supersede  the  company,  and 
undertake  the  completion,  if  there 
were  a  chance  ox  success;  aad 
might  even  do  so  were  the  proa- 
pect  clearly  hopeless,  in  order  to 
gain  a  iootmsL  and  establish  a  pre- 
dominant innuenoe  in  IJgypt,  to  be 
used  as  occasion  served  From 
active  opposition,  or  the  appearance 
of  it,  we  should  have  refrained,  as 
well  in  right  as  in  policy.  At  all 
events,  instead  of  shrouding  our 
proceedings  in  mystery,  we  should 
have  put  forth  our  ohjections 
openly,  as  that  we  would  not  load 
ourselves  to  a  joint-stock  scheme 
dedared  by  the  highest  engineering 
authorities  to  be  impracticable,  u 
not  impossible ;  that  we  could  not 
advise  the  Sultan  to  a  project  that 
threatened  the  dismemberment  of 
his  dominions,  or  view  with  indif- 
ference the  preponderance  which — 
not  the  canal,  but  the  company  and 
its  project — ^would  give  to  fVimce 
in  IJgypt  and  the  Mediterranean. 

If,  contrary  to  all  seeming  proba- 
bility, the  project  was  successful, 
this  countiy,  from  the  extent  of 
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its  oommerce  with  the  East,  would 
reap  a  fair  share  of  the  success. 
In  war,  as  Mr.  Ifill  observed  in 
these  pages  but  a  month  ago^  ^  the 
same  thing  that  would  &cilitate 
the  arrival  of  an  enemv  (in  the 
Eastern  seas),  would  facilitate  also 
tiiat  of  succour; ....  that  if  ever  we 
become  unable  to  defend  India 
against  them'  (the  French),  we  shall 
assuredly  have  them  there  without 
the  aid  of  any  canal ;  and  that  our 
power  of  resisting  an  enemy  does 
not  depend  upon  putting  a  little 
more  or  less  of  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  his  coming,  but  upon  the  amount 
of  force  which  we  are  able  to  op- 
pose to  him  when  come;'  and  after 
all  Malta  is  nearer  Egypt  than  any 
French  port,  thou^  no  doubt  it  is 
a  heav^  Durden  to  have  to  keep  up 
eipensive  armaments  on  every 
point  on  accoxmt  of  the  standing 
menaces  of  France.  K  there  is 
no  likelihood  of  success  for  the 
Suez  canal,  we  are  uselessly  in- 
creasiiig  the  odium  of  selfishness 
in  politics  under  which  England 
labours  in  continental  estimation, 
and  furnishing  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  with  a  question  that  he 
can  always  use  with  effect  against 
this  country.  And  though  the  Suez 
canal  might  not  touch  oui^  solid 
alliances,  a  quarrel  on  this  ground 
wotdd  carry  with  it,  besides  the 
Frendi  approval,  a  large  portion  of 
the  continental  mind  also.  For 
not  only  would  the  case^  to  be 
made  out  against  us  chime  in  with 
the  foreign  prejudice  as  to  our  mys- 
terious projects,  but  that  all  our 
activity,  energy,  and  ambition  has 
no  higher  inspiration  than  the 
shop.  While  any  reasoning  on  the 
ground  of  impracticabilitv  is  more 
ukely  to  raise  a  sneer  at  the  hypo- 
crisy of  the  pretence,  than  to  carry 
conviction,  for  the  answer  is  ever 
the  same — ^if  it  cannot  be  don^ 
whv  do  you  resist  the  attempt! 
Indeed,  it  is  probable,  after  the 
distinct  opinions  of  Stephenson 
and  others,  coupled  with  tne  aver- 


raon  of  the  French  to  distant  specu- 
lations, that  the  Lesseps  scheme 
would  have  died  a  natural  death, 
had  not  the  rather  unbecoming 
vivacity  and  ^strong  language'  of 
Lord  rahnerston  kept  the  thing 
aliva  If  it  could  once  have  been 
established  in  the  French  popular 
mind  that  England  at  large  was 
indifferent  to  the  question,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  French 
people  would  have  cared  for  the 
scheme,  or  whether  French  money 
would  be  forthcoming  for  an  enter- 
prise in  the  wilderness,  and  over 
whose  success  such  doubts  are  im-. 
pending.  The  Company,  it  is  said, 
report  that  the  shares  are  already 
taken  up,  and '  peifide  Albion'  diut 
out  from  the  investment  But  in 
France,  probably,  as  in  this  country, 
X>uttiiu  down  your  name  and  put- 
ting down  your  monev  are  two 
different  things.  The  only  plausible 
justification  of  Lord  Palmerston's 

S»position  to  the  proiect,  is  the 
terior  uses  to  wnich  the  com- 
pany might  be  tumei  by  France. 
But  we  should  more  certainly  carry 
with  us  the  approval  of  Europe 
in  resisting  the  seizure  (for  seizure 
it  would  amount  to)  of  part  of^ 
the  Sultan's  dominions^  tnan  in' 
opposing  a  scheme  which,  if  it 
can  be  done,  might  be  of  gr^t  use 
to  commerce— and  if  it  cannot, 
why  oppose  it  I  K  the  canal  were 
really  completed,  we  should  have 
the  good  will,  and  probably  the 
open  assistance,  of  Russia  in  op- 
posing any  attempt  of  France ;  for 
the  Black  Sea  trade  of  that  country 
would  give  her  (from  her  proximity) 
a  greater  interest  in  the  new 
Bosphoms  than  almost  any  other 
State.  Under  any  circumstances 
she  could  never  &vourably  regpud 
the  predominance  of  the  French 
in  fisypt  But  were  it  otherwise, 
the  ooty  of  every  free  agent,  ana 
more  especially  of  a  country  like 
this,  is  to  do  what  is  right,  and 
trust  to  the  law  of  consequences 
keeping  matters  right  also. 


i^M^MT^.^Since  this  article  was  in  tyne,  the  strange  report  by 
telegram  arrived  from  Constantinople  that  M.  Thouvenel  had  made  a 
cat^rical  demand  on  the  Sultan  for  a  firman  in  favour  of  the 
Lesseps  scheme;  and  that  this  imperious  interference  with  an 
independent  sovereign  has  been  supported  by  the  representatives  of 
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BuBsia,  Austria.  Prussia^  and  Sardinia.  Such  open  exhibition  of 
might  verms  rignt  removes  the  Suez  Canal  question  m>m  the  regions  of 
scientific  and  commercial  speculation,  to  those  of  actual  politics,  and  it 
establishes  a  new  princii>ie  in  politics  themselves,  by  over-rioing  all 
previous  ideas  of  international  law.  France,  Russia,  Austria^  Prussia^ 
and  Sardinia  have  no  more  right  to  demand  that  the  Sultan  should 

Sermit  a  body  of  speculative  adventurers  to  cut  a  canal  through  his 
ominions,  than  they  would  have  a  right  to  demand  that  Great  ^itain 
should  permit  an  '  International*  Joint  Stock  Company  to  form  the  Ode- 
donian  Canal  (had  we  not  already  wasted  upwards  of  a  million  on  that 
useless  imdertaking),  or  than  the  Yankees  would  have  to  insist  upon  a 
canal  'smack'  through  Hibemia,  to  avoid  the  difficulties^  delays^  and 
dangers  of  t^e  Irish  Channel,  and  the  rock-bound  coasts  near  the  Giant's 
-OEiuseway  and  Cape  Clear.  In  point  of  principle  the  proceeding  is 
Jacobinism  as  naked  as  anything  contemplated  by  the  French  Apostles 
•  of  the  Bi^ts  of  Man  during  the  Kevolutionary  reign  of  Bobespierre  and 
.Terror.  In  fact,  the  Frendi  Bevolutionists  had  the  best  excuse.  Tliey 
professed  War  to  Tyrants,  to  free  suffering  humanity,  and  did  not  exercise 
the  rule  of  might  in  favour  of  a  speculative  scheme  of  doubtful  possi- 
bUi^  as  regards  execution,  and  of  doubtful  advantage  if  executecL 

But  whatever  the  proceeding  may  be  or  may  lead  to,  it  does  not 
seem  to  require  any  modification  of  the  opimons  expressed  in  the 
texl  In  reality  the  fact  confirms  our  view,  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  would  carry  the  Continental  opinion  with  him  in  opposing  our 
seemin^^ly  obstructive  policy,  though  we  certainly  did  not  expect  that 
any  opmion  of  '  legitimate  rulers,  would  take  so  singular  a  form,  or 
develop  itself  so  soon.  This  open  opposition — ^not  strictly  to  our  avowed 
policy,  for  officially  speaking  we  have  not  'appeared  in  the  matter,'  but 
to  our  known  wishes — is  undoubtedly  a  present  triumph  to  France  (though 
possibly  at  the  future  expense  of  her  now  abettors),  and  a  mortification 
to  ^e  British  Government,  if  it  be  not  a  blow  with  a  glove.  Sdll,  as 
observed  above,  we  do  not  think  it  indicates  any  substantial  change  in 
our  actual  alliances.  Austria  alone  is  likely  to  embark  in  a  quarrel  with 
us  on  a  fftvourable  opportunity ;  and  should  she  do  so  (which  is  doubtful), 
it  would  be  for  recent  grudg^  not  for  the  Lesseps  scheme.  The  pro- 
ceeding, however,  ought  to  open  the  eyes  of  those  persons  who  are  still 
disposed  to  rely  upon  the  friendship  of  our  '  august  ally,'  especially  when 
they  look  at  the  cunning  method  by  which  the  whole  has  been  managed. 
As  long  as  England's  attendance  at  the  coming  Confess  was  doubtfid, 
nothmg  was  heard  of  this  diplomatic  intngue ;  for  England's  absence 
would  nave  been  of  serious  detriment  to  French  policy,  and  might  have 
rendered  the  Emperor's  success,  or  even  an  extrication  from  his  embroglio, 
impossible.  As  soon  as  our  consent  was  obtained,  we  were  rewudea  for 
our  good-natured  concurrence  by  this  slap  on  the  face. 

StiU  later  accounts  represent  the  Porte  as  virtually  granting  per- 
imssion  to  make  the  canal,  but  requiring  Europe  to  guarantee  'the 
tniegrituof  the  Turkish  Empire.'  In  a  large  sense  this  is  not  badly  put 
by  ike  Turks.  How  far  it  may  work,  if  limited  to  £!gyp1^  how  far  it  will 
supersede  Lesseps  and  his  company,  or  whether  it  may  turn  the  whole 
sdneme  into  an  mtemational  enterprise  with  international  ^£m2fl^  remains 
to  be  seen.  It  is  out  of  the  question  for  this  country  to  guarantee  ihe 
integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  If  we  join  in  a  treaty  securing  Ilgypt 
to  the  Sultan,  it  is  as  fkr  as  we  should  go.  We  ought  certainly  to  stand 
aloof  from  any  other  engagements,  especially  as  remrds  expense.  A 
little  to  the  eastward  of  the  course  of  the  canal,  lies  that '  Serbonian  bog 
where  armies  whole  have  sunk.'  Let  us  take  care  we  do  not  put  our 
money  into  a '  gulf  equally  '  profound.' 
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NOT  so  very  much  depends  upon 
a  beginning^  after  all.  The  in- 
experienced wnter  racks  his  brain 
for  something  striking  to  set  out 
with.^  He  is  anxious  to  make  a 
good  impression  at  first  He  fancies 
that  unless  you  hook  your  reader 
b^  vour  first  sentence,  ^our  reader 
will  break  away;  making  up  his 
mind  that  what  you  have  got  to  say 
is  not  worth  the  reading.  Now,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  a  preacher, 
who  is  desirous  of  keepiuff  his  con- 
gregation in  that  dead  silence  and 
fixedness  of  attention  which  one 
sometimes  sees  in  church,  must^ 
as  a  general  rule,  produce  that 
audible  hush  by  his  nrst  sentence 
if  he  is  to  produce  it  at  all.  If 
people  in  church  are  permitted  for 
even  one  minute  at  tne  beginning 
of  the  sermon  to  settle  themselves^ 
bodily  and  mentally,  into  the  atti- 
tude of  inattention,  and  of  think- 
ing of  something  other  than  the 
preacher^s  words^  the  preacher  will 
nardly  catch  them  up  again.  He 
will  hardly,,  by  any  amount  of 
earnestness,  eloquence,  pointednes^ 
or  oddity,  gain  that  universal  ana 
ffsrmpathetic  interest  of  which  he 
flung  awav  his  chance  by  some 
long,  involved,  indirect,  and  dull 
sentence  at  startmg.  But  the  writer 
is  not  tried  by  so  exacting  a  stan- 
dard. Most  readers  will  glance 
over  the  first  few  pa^es  of  a  book 
before  throwing  it  aside  as  stupid. 
The  writer  may  overcome  the  evil 
efiect  of  a  first  sentence,  or  even  a 
first  paragraph,  which  may  have 
been  awkward,  ugly,  dull — ^yea,  silly. 
.  I  could  name  several  very  popular 
works  which  set  out  in  a  most  un- 
promising way.  I  particularly  dieh 
like  the  first  sentence  of  Adam 
£ede,  but  it  is  redeemed  by  hun« 
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dreds  of  noble  ones.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain that  the  express  train  which  is 
to  devour  the  lour  hundred  miles 
between  London  and  Edinburgh  in 
ten  hour^  shall  run  its  first  nun- 
dred  yards  much  fiister  than  tibe 
lagging  parliamentanr.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  man  whom 
all  first  visitants  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  most  eager  to  see  and 
hear  is  Mr.  Disraeli  He  is  the 
lord  of  debate:  not  unrivalled 
perhaps,  but  certainly  unsurpassed* 
Yet  everybody  knows  he  made  a 
very  poor  begmning.  In  short,  my 
reader,  if  something  that  is  really 

good  IS  to  follow,  a  bad  outset  may 
e  excused. 

One  readily  believes  what  one 
wishes  to  behevej  and  I  wish  to 
hold  by  this  principle.  For  I  have 
accumulated  many  thoughts  Canr- 
ceming  Qwing  Up  and  Coming 
Down;  and  I  nave  got  them  lying 
upon  this  table,  noted  down  on  six 
long  8l^>s  of  pap^.  I  vainlv  fancy 
that  I  have  certain  true  and  usefiu 
things  to  say;  but  I  have  experienced 
extraordinanr  difficulty  in  deciding 
how  I  should  begin  to  say  them. 
I  have  sat  this  morning  by  the  fire- 
side for  an  hour,  looking  intently 
at  the  glowing  coals ;  but  though  I 
could  think  of  many  things  to  say 
about  the  middle  of  my  essay,  I 
could  think  of  nothing  satisfactory 
with  which  to  begin  it  But  com- 
fort came  as  the  thou^^t  gradually 
developed  itself,  that  it  really  mat- 
tered very  little  how  the  essay  might 
be  b^un,  provided  it  went  on; 
and,  above  all,  ended.  A  dull  be- 
ginning will  probably  be  excused 
to  the  essayist  more  readily  than  to 
the  writer  whose  sole  purpose  is  to 
amuse.  The  essavist  pleases  him- 
self with  the  beUet  that  his  readers 
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are  by  several  degrees  more  intel- 
ligent and  thou£[htful  than  the  ordi- 
nary readers  of  ordinary  novels ; 
and  that  many  of  them,  if  they 
find  thoughts  whidi  are  just  and 
practical,  will  regard  as  a  secondary 
matter  the  order  in  which  these 
thoughts  -come.  The  shea's  head 
of  northern  cookery  has  not,  at  the 
first  glance,  an  attractive  aspect: 
nor  is  the  nutriment  it  affords  verv 
symmetrically  arranged :  but  still, 
as  Dr.  John  Brown  has  beautifully 
ranarked.  it  supplies  a  deal  of  .^ 
ctn^utedjeeding.  I  look  ait  my  six 
pieces  of  paper,  doeely  written  over 
in  a  very  small  hand.  They  aeem 
to  me  as  the  sheep's  head.  There 
IB  feeding  tkere^  albeit  somewhat 
eonfiued.  It  matters  not  mndi 
where  we  shall  boaiin.  Gome,  my 
fdendly  reader,  and  partake  of  the 
homely  figure. 

The  great  lesson  which  the  wise 
imd  trae  man  is  learning  throagh 
l^e,  is,  How  to  OombDowx  withoot 
GiyikgUp.  Reckless  and  foolish 
peopk  confuse  these  two  thingai 
it  IS  £ur  easier  to  Give  Up  than  to 
Come  Down.  Itis&rlessrmimiaat 
to  our  natural  self-conceit.  It  befits 
much  better  our  natural  lagineaH. 
It  enables  us  to  fiemcy  ouxselves 
heroic,  when  in  truth  we  are  vain, 
fllothful,  and  fretfiiL  T  have  not 
words  to  express  my  belief  on  this 
matter  so  strongly  as  I  fed  it.  Oh! 
I  venerate  the  man  who  with  a 
heart  unsoured  has  Ckime  Down, 
and  Come  Down  fojr,  bat  who 
never  will  Give  Up  I 

I  fancy  my  reader  wondering  at 
my  excitement,  and  doubtful  ci.  my 
meaning.  Let  me  explain  my  terms. 
What  IS  meant  by  Giving  Up: 
what  bjr  Coming  Down  f 

By  Comixig  Down  I  tmderstand 
this :  Learning  from  the  many  mor- 
tificationsu  disappointments,  and 
rebufEa  wnich  we  must  all  meet  as 
we  go  on  through  life,  to  think 
more  and  more  humbly  of  oorselvea, 
intellectually,  morally,  sodally, 
physically,  aesthetically :  yet,  while 
thinking  thus  humbly  of  ourselves 
and  our  powers,  to  resolve  that  we 
shall  continue  to  do  our  very  best : 
and  all  this  with  a  Idndly  heart 
and  a  c<mtented  mind.    Sochismy 


ideal  of  true  and  Christian  Coming 
Down :  and  I  regard  as  a  true  hero 
the  man  who  does  it  rightly.    It  is 
a  noble  thing  for  a  man  to  s^v  to 
liini»<»1f  '  I  am  not  at  all  what  I  had 
vainly  &ncied  myself :  my  mark  is 
far.  very  fiur  lower  than  I  thought 
it  liad  Deen :  I  had  fancied  myself 
a  great  genius,  but  I  find  I  am  only 
a  man  of  decent  ability:   I  had 
fancied  myself  a   man   of   great 
weight  in  the  county,  but  I  find  I 
have  very  little  influence  indeed: 
I  had  fancied  that  my  stature  was 
■six  feet  four,  but  I  find  I  am  only 
five  feet  two :  I  had  fiEincied  that  in 
SQch  a  competition  I  never  could 
be  beaten,  but  in  truth  I  have  been 
sadly  beaten :  I  had  fimded  [suffer 
me,  reader,  the   solemn  allusion] 
tiwt  my  Master  had  entrusted  me 
with  ten  talents,  bat  I  find  I  have  no 
more  than  one.    But  I  will  accg^vt 
the  humble  level  which  is  mine  bv 
right,  and  with  Qod*s  help  I  will 
do  my  very  best  there.    I  will  not 
kick  dogs  nor  curse  servants:   I 
will  not  tnr  to  detract  from  the 
standing  of  men  who  are  cleverer, 
more  eminent,  or  taller  than  my- 
self:  I  will  heartily  wish   them 
welL     I  will  not  grow    soured, 
moping,  and  misanthropic.  I  know 
I  am  beaten  and  disappointed,  but 
I  will  hold  on  manfully  stilly  and 
never   Give   Up!*     Sudi,   kindly 
reader,  is  Christian  Coming  Down ! 

And  what  is  Giving  Upf  Of 
coarse  you  understand  my  meaning 
now.  Giving  Up  means  that  when 
you  are  beaten  and  disappointed, 
and  inade  to  understand  that  your 
mark  is  lower  than  you  had  &ncied, 
you  will  throw  down  your  arms  in 
despair,  and  resolve  tnat  you  will 
try  no  more.  As  for  you,  brave 
man,  if  you  don't  get  all  vou  want, 
you  are  resolved  you  shall  have  no- 
thing. If  you  are  not  accepted  as 
the  cleverest  and  greatest  man,  you 
are  resolved  you  shall  be  no  man 
at  all.  And  while  the  other  is 
Christian  Coming  Down,  this  is  un- 
christian, foolish,  and  wicked  Giv- 
ing Up.  No  ddubt,  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely natural  thing.  It  is  the 
first  and  readiest  impulse  of  the  un- 
disciplined heart  It  is  in  human 
nature  to  say.  *  If  I  don't  have  all  the 
podding,  I  sliAll  have  none.'    The 
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grand  way  of  expressiiig  the  same 
sentiment,  v&^Aut  Casaar  autntdlttg. 
Of  coarse  the  Latin  words  stir  the 
youthful  heart  You  sympathize 
with  them,  I  know,  my  reader  under 
five-and-twenty.  Yon  will  see 
through  them  some  dav.  They 
are  just  the  heroic  war  of  saying^  I 
ahajl  Give  Up,  but  I  never  shall 
Gome  Down !  They  state  a  senti- 
ment for  babies,  boys,  and  girls^  not 
for  reasonable  women  and  men. 
For  babies,  I  say.  Let  me  relate 
a  parable.  Yesterday  I  went  into 
a  cottage,  where  a  child  of  two 
Tears  old  sat  upon  his  mothei^s 
knee.  The  little  man  had  in  his 
hand  a  lajcge  slice  of  bread-and- 
butter  which  his  motiier  had  just 
g'yen  him.  By  words  not  intel- 
pble  to  me,  he  conveyed  to  his 
mother  the  fiEtct  that  he  desired  that 
jam  should  be  spread  Qpon  the  dice 
of  bread-and-butt^.  fiut  his  mo- 
ther informed  him  that  bread-and- 
butter  must  suffice),  without  the 
further  luxury.  The  young  human 
being  (how  thoroughly  human)  con- 
siderea  for  a  moment;  and.tiien 
dashed  the  bread-and-butter  to  the 
further  end  of  the  room.  There  it 
was:  AtU  Ccemr  autmUlnsf  The 
baby  would  Give  Up.  but  it  would 
not  Come  Down !  Alexander  the 
Great,  look  at  yourself!  Marius 
among  the  ruins  of  Carihiu;e,  what 
do  you  think  you  look  luEe  here  9 
By  the  time  the  youthful  reader 
comes  to  understand  that  Byron's 
dark^  mysterious  heroes,  howev^ 
brilliantly  set  forth,  are  in  concep- 
tion simply  childish;  by  the  time 
he  is  able  to  appreciate  PkUip  Van 
ArievMedmean'MT.  HenryTaylor*8 
noble  tragedy);  he  will  discern  that 
various  things  which  look  heroic  at 
the  first  glance,  will  not  toork  in 
the  long  run.  And  that  practical 
principle  is  irrational  which  will 
not  work.  And  that  sentiment 
which  is  irrational  is  not  heroic 
The  truly  heroic  thing  to  say.  as 
well  as  the  rational  thiiig,  is  tnis : 
If  I  don't  get  aU  the  puddings  I 
shall  be  content  if  I  get  what  I 
deserve,  or  what  God  sends.  If  I 
am  not  CcBsar,  there  is'no  need  that 
I  should  be  nuUw:  I  shall  be  con- 
tent to  be  the  hi^dily  respectable 
Ur.  Smith.    Thoa^li  lam  not  equal 


to  Shakspear^  I  may  write  a  good 
plav.  Though  inferior  to  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  I  shall  yet  .do  my  b«ri; 
to  be  a  good  preacher.  It  is  a  fine 
thing,  a  noble  thing,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  for  a  man  to  be  content  to 
labour  hard  and  do  his  utmort^ 
thoudi  well  aware  that  the  result 
will  be  no  more  than  decent  medio- 
crity, after  all  It  is  a  finer  thing, 
aad  more  truly  heroic,  to  do  your 
very  best  and  only  be  second-rate, 
than  even  to  resolve,  like  the  ihan 
in  the  Iliad^ 

'Aiiv  dptffrlvciv,  Koi  ivelpoxov  ififuvai 

There  is  a  strain  put  upon  the 
moral  nature  in  contentedly  aod 
perseveringly  doing  this,  mater 
than  is  put  upon  the  intellectual 
by  the  succesazul  efibrt  to  be  best. 
And  what  would  become  of  the 
woridif  all  men  went  upon  Homer's 
principle;  and  rather  than  Come 
Down  from  its  sublime  elevation, 
would  fling  down  their  tods  ana 
Give  Up  1  Shall  I,  because  I  cannot 
preach  like  Mr.  Melvill,  cease  to 
write  sermons  ?  Or  shall  I,  because 
I  cannot  counsel  and  charm  like  tiie 
author  of  Friends  in  Cowidl^  cease 
to  write  essavs?  You  may  r^y 
upon  it  I  shall  not. '  I  do  not  forget 
Who  said,  in  words  of  praise  con- 
cerning one  who  had  done  what  was 
absolutely  but  very  little, '  She  hath 
done  what  she  could  T  And  what 
would  become  of  me  and  my  essays, 
if  the  reader,  turning  to  them  firom 
the  pages  of  Hashtt  or  Charles 
Lamb^  should  say,  *I  shall  not 
Come  Down :  and  if  I  find  I  have 
to  do  so  I  shall  Give  Upf  What 
if  the  reader  refused  to  accept  the 
plain  breadrand-butter  which  I  can 
furniah,  unless  it  should  be  accom- 
panied by  that  jam  which  I  am  not 
abletoaddl 

Giving  Up,  then,  is  the  doing  of 
mortified  self-conceit,  of  sulky  petr 
tishnees,  of  impatience,  of  reckless- 
ness, of  desperation.  It  says  vir- 
tually to  tne  Great  Disi)oser  of 
Events,  'Everything  in  this  world 
must  ^o  exactly  as  I  wish  it,  or  I 
shall  sit  down  and  die.'  It  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  moral  strike.  But 
Coming  Down    generally    means 
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coming  to  jnster  and  sounder  views 
of  one's  self  and  one*s  own  im- 
portance and  usefulness :  and  if  you 
come  down  gracefuUy,geniaUy,and 
Christianly,  you  work  on  diligentlv 
and  cheermfly  at  that  lower  leveL 
No  doubt,  to  come  down  is  a  tre- 
mendous trial ;  it  is  a  sore  morti- 
fication. But  trials  and  mortifici^ 
tions,  my  reader,  are  useful  things 
for  you  and  me.  The  hasty  man, 
when  obliged  to  Gome  Down,  is 
TeiAy  to  coudude  that  he  may  as 
well  Give  Up.  In  some  matters  it 
is  a  harder  thing  to  go  the  one  mile 
and  stop  at  the  end  of  it,  than  to 
ffo  the  twain.  It  is  much  more 
difficult  to  stop  decidedly  halfway 
down  a  very  steep  descent,  than  to 
^S>  all  the  way.  If  you  are  beaten 
in  some  competition,  it  is  much 
easier  to  resolve  recklessly  that  you 
will  never  try  again,  than  to  set 
manfully  to  woik,  with  humble 
views  of  yourself,  and  try  once 
more.  Wisdom  Comes  Down : 
folly  Gives  Up.  Wisdom,  I  say, 
Comes  Down:  tor  I  think  there  can 
be  little  douot  that  most  men,  in 
order  to  think  rightly  of  themselves, 
must  come  to  think  much  more 
humbly  of  themselves  than  they 
are  naturally  disposed  to  da  Few 
men  estimate  themselves  too  lowly. 
Even  people  who  lack  confidence 
in  themselves  are  not  without  a 
great  measure  of  latent  self-esteem; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  natural  enough 
that  men  should  rate  themselves 
too  high^  till  experience  comi>eJs 
them  to  Come  Down.  I  am  talking 
of  even  sensible  and  worthv  men. 
They  know  they  have  worked  hard; 
they  know  that  what  they  have 
done  has  cost  them  great  pains; 
they  look  with  instinctive  partiality 
at  the  results  they  have  accom- 
plished; thev  are  sure  these  results 
are  ffooa,ana  they  do  not  Isnovfhow 
good  till  they  learn  by  comparative 
trial.  But  when  the  comparative 
trial  comes,  there  are  few  who  do 
not  meet  their  match — ^few  who  do 
not  find  it  needful  to  Come  Down« 
Perhaps  even  Shakspeare  felt  he 
must  Come  Down  a  little,  when  he 
looked  into  one  or  two  of  Christo- 
pher Marlowe's  plays.  Clever  boys 
at  school,  and  clever  lads  at  college, 
naturally  think  their  own  little 


circle  of  llie  cleverest  boys  or  lads 
to  contain  some  of  the  cleverest 
fellows  in  the  world.  They  know 
how  well  they  can  do  many  things, 
and  how  hard  they  have  worked  to 
do  them  so  welL  Of  course  they 
will  have  to  Come  Down,  after 
longer  experience  of  life.  It  is  not 
that  the  set  who  ranked  first  among 
their  young  companions  are  not 
clever  fellows;  but  the  world  is 
wide  and  its  population  is  big,  and 
they  will  fall  in  with  cleverer  fel- 
lows BtilL  It  is  not  that  the  head 
boy  does  not  write  Greek  Iambics 
well,  but  it  will  go  hard  but  some- 
where he  will  find  some  one  who 
will  write  them  better.  They  are 
rare  exceptions  in  the  race  of  man- 
kind who.  however  eood  they  may 
be,  and  nowever  admirably  they 
may  do  some  one  thing,  will  not 
some  day  meet  their  match — ^meet 
their  superior,  and  so  have  pain- 
fully to  Come  Down.  And,  so  hx 
as  my  own  experience  has  gone,  I 
have  found  that  the  verv,  veiy  few, 
who  never  meet  a  Talbng  Down, 
who  are  first  at  school,  then  first  at 
college,  then  first  in  life,  seem  by 
God*s  appointment  to  have  been  so 
happily  named  that  they  could  do 
without  it ;  that  to  think  justlv  of 
themselves  they  did  not  need  to 
Come  Down;  that  their  modesty 
and  humility  equalled  their  merit; 
and  that  (though  not  unconscious 
of  their  powers  and  their  success) 
they  remained,  amid  the  incense  of 
applause  which  would  have  in- 
toxicated others,  unafEected,  genial, 
and  unspoiled. 

^  People  who  lead  a  quiet  country 
life  amid  their  own  belongings,  see- 
ing little  of  those  of  bi^er  men, 
insensibly  form  so  excessive  an  es- 
timate of  their  personal  possessions 
as  lays  them  open  to  the  rL^  of 
many  disagreeable  Takings  Down. 
You,  solitai^  scholar  in  the  country 
parsonage,  have  lived  for  six  montfais 
among  your  books  till  you  have 
come  tofuicythem  quite  a  fpreat 
library.  But  you  pay  a  visit  to 
some  wealthy  man  of  literary  tastes. 
You  see  his  fine  editions,  his  gor- 
geous bindings,  his  carved  oak 
bookcases;  and  when  you  return 
home  you  will  have  to  contend 
with  a  temptation  to  be  di4gusted 
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"with  your  own  little  collection  of 
books.  Now,  if  you  are  a  wise  man, 
you  will  Come  Down,  but  you  wont 
Give  Up ;  you  will  admit  to  yoiir- 
aelf  that  your  library  is  not  quite 
what  you  had  grown  to  think  it, 
but  you  will  hold  that  it  is  a  fair 
library  after  alL  When  you  go  and 
see  the  grand  acres  of  evergreens  at 
some  fine  country  house,  do  not 
return  mortified  it  the  prospect  of 
▼our  own  litde  shrubbery  whic^ 
looked  so  fine  in  the  morning  before 
▼ou  set  out.  When  you  have 
beheld  Mr.  Smith's  fine  thorough- 
breds, resist  the  impulse  to  whack 
your  own  poor  steed.  Bather  pat 
the  poor  tning^s  neck :  gracefully 
Come  Down.  It  was  a  nne  thing, 
Oato,  banished  from  Borne,  yet 
having  his  little  senate  at  Utica. 
He  had  been  compelled  to  Come 
Down  indeed,  but  ne  clung  to  the 
dear  old  institution :  he  would  not 
Give  Up.  I  have  enjoyed  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  lady,  brought  up  in  a 
noble  baronial  aweUing,  living  in  a 
pretty  little  parsonage,  and  quite 
pleased  and  happy  there :  not  sulk- 
ing,  not  fretting,  not  talking  like 
an  idiot  of '  what  she  had  b^n  ac- 
customed to,'  but  heartily  recon- 
ciling^ herself  to  simpler  things — 
Cominjg  Down^  in  short,  but  never 
dreaming  of  Giving  Up.  So  have  I 
esteemed  the  clergyman  like  ^dney 
Smithy  who  had  commanded  the 
attention  of  crowded  congregations 
of  educated  folk,  of  genuemen  and 
ffentlewomen,  yet  who  works  fedth- 
fully  and  cheerfully  in  a  rural 
parish,  and  prepares  his  sermons 
diligently,  with  the  honest  desire 
to  make  them  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  a  handful  of  simple 
country  people.  Of  course  he 
knows  that  ne  has  Come  Down, 
but  he  does  not  dream  of  Giving 
Up. 

There  is  in  human  nature  a 
curious  tendency  to  think  that  if 
vou  are  obliged  to  fSedl,  or  if  you 
nave  fiEJlen,  a  good  dead,  you  may 
just  as  well  go  all  the  way;  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  reckon  the  amount 
of  misery  and  ruin  whidi  have  re- 
anlted  from  this  mistaken  fancy, 
that  if  you  have  Come  Down,  you 
may  Give  Up  at  once.  A  poor  man, 
possibly  under  some  temptation 


that  does  not  come  once  in  ten 
years,  gets  tipsy;  walking  along  in 
that  state  he  meets  the  parish  cler- 
gyman; the  clergyman  s  eye  rests 
on  him  in  sorrow  and  reproach. 
Hie  poor  man  is  heartily  ashamed; 
he  is  brought  to  a  point  at  which 
he  may  turn  the  right  way  or  the 
wrong  way.  He  has  not  read  this 
essav,  and  he  takes  the  wrong.  He 
thinks  he  has  been  so  bad,  he  can- 
not be  worse.  ^  He  goes  home  and 
thrashes  his  wife;  he  ceases  attend- 
ing church;  he  takes  his  children 
from  sdiool:  he  begins  to  go  to 
destruction.  ^  All  this  founds  on  his 
erroneously  imagining  that  jon 
cannot  Come  Down  without  Giving 
Up.  But  I  believe  that,  in  truth,  as 
tiie  general  rule,  the  fifttal  and 
shameful  deed  on  which  a  man 
must  look  back  in  bitterness  and 
sorrow  all  his  life,  was  done  after 
the  point  at  which  ne  grew  reckless. 
It  was  becauae  he  had  Given  Up 
that  he  took  the  final  desperate 
step ;  he  did  not  Give  Up  because 
he  nad  taken  it  The  man  did  a 
really  desperate  deed  because  he 
thought  wronglv  that  he  had  done 
a  desperate  d^  already,  and  could 
not  now  be  any  worse;  and  sad  as 
are  intellectual  and  social  Coming 
Down,  and  likely  to  result  in  Giving 
Up  as  these  are,  they  are  not  half 
so  sad  nor  half  so  perilous  as  moral 
Coining  Down.  It  must  indeed  be 
a  miserable  thing  for  man  or  woman 
to  feel  that  thev  have  done  some- 
thing which  will  shame  all  after 
life — something  which  will  never 
let  them  hold  up  their  head  again, 
something  which  will  make  them 
fto  use  l£e  expressive  lan^piage  of 
Scripture)  'go  softly  all  their  days.' 
Well,  let  such  Come  Down;  let 
them  leam  to  be  humble  and  peni- 
tent; but  for  any  sake  don't  let 
them  Give  Up!  That  la  the  great 
Tempter^s  last  and  worst  suggestion. 
iTtssug^tion  to  the  Mien  man  or 
woman  is.  You  are  now  so  bad  that 
you  cannot  be  worse — ^you  had 
better  Give  Up  at  once :  and  Judas 
listened  to  it  and  went  and  hanged 
himself;  and  the  poor  Magdalen, 
fftllen  far,  but  with  a  deep  abyss 
beneath  her  yet,  steals  at  midnight 
to  the  dark  arch  and  the  dark  river, 
with  the  bitter  desperate  resolution 
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of  HoodV  ezqiiiiite  poem,  'Ainr- 
where,  anywhere,  oat  of  the  world  f 
I  remember  an  amiMing  exempli- 
fication of  the  natoFal  tendency  to 
think  that  having  Gome  Down  ^roa 
must  Give  Up,  in  a  i»lay  in  whieh 
I  once  saw  iteeiey,  in  my  play- 
going  daysL  Re  fiuided  that  he 
had  (unintentionally)  killed  a  man : 
his  horror  was  extrema  Soon  after, 
by  another  mischance,  he  killed  (aa 
he  is  led  to  believe)  another  man : 
his  horror  is  redoubled;  bat  now 
there  mingles  with  it  a  reeklen 
desperation.  Having  done  such 
dreadful  things,  he  oondades  that 
he  cannot  be  worse,  whatever  he 
may  do.  Having  Gome  so  far  Down, 
he  thinks  he  may  as  well  Give 
ni>;  and  so  the  little  fat  man  ex- 
claims, with  a  fiendish  laugh,  ^Now 
I  think  I  had  better  kill  somebody 
else !'  Ah,  how  true  to  natare !  The 
plump  desperado  was  at  the  mo- 
ment oe^ond  remembering  that  the 
sound  view  of  the  case  was,  that  if 
he  had  done  so  much  mischief  it 
was  the  more  incumbent  on  him 
to  do  no  more.  The  poor  lad  in 
a  counting-house  who  well-nigh 
breaks  his  mother's  heart  by  taking 
a  little  money  not  his  own,  need 
not  break  it  outright  by  going  ei^ 
tirely  to  ruin.  Rather  gataer  voor- 
self  up  from  your  falL  Though  the 
skyHscraping  spars  are  gone,  we  may 
rig  a  jury-mast : 

And  from  the  wreck,  fur  scattered  o*er 

the  rocks, 
Bnild  UB  a  little  back  of  hope  once  mon. 

We  are  being  taught  all  through 
life  to  Gome  Down  in  our  antici- 
pations, our  self-estimation,  our 
ambition.  We  aim  high  at  first 
Ghildren  expect  to  be  lungs,  or  ai 
least  to  be  alwa^rs  eating  plumpud- 
ding  and  drinking  cream.  Glever 
boys  e^nji^  to  be  great  and  fihmoua 
men.  They  come  gradoally  to  so- 
berer views  and  hopes.  Gur  vanity 
and  self-love  and  romance  are  cat 
in  upon  day  by  day :  step  by  step 
we  Gome  Down,  bat,  if  we  are  wise^ 
we  never  Give  Up.  We  hold  on 
steadfiistly  still :  we  try  to  do  our 
best  The  painful  discipline  begins 
earl^.  The  other  day  I  was  at  our 
sewing-schooL  A  very  little  girl 
came  up  with  gi^t  pride  to  show 


me  her  work.  It  was  very  badly 
done,  poor  little  thing.  I  tried  to 
pat  the  fact  as  kindly  as  possible; 
EMit  of  course  I  was  obligea  to  say 
that  the  sewing  was  not  quite  so 
good  as  she  would  be  able  to  do 
some  day.  I  saw  the  eyes  fill  and 
the  lipe  quiver :  there  were  morti* 
fication  and  disai^[>ointment  in  the 
little  heart.  I  saw  the  t^nptation 
to  be  petted,  to  throw  the  work 
'  aside— to  Give  Up.  But  better 
thoughts  prevaileo.  She  feh  she 
must  Gome  Down.  She  went  away 
silently  to  her  place  and  patiently 
tried  to  do  better.  Ah,  tnooght  I 
to  myseli^  There  is  a  leoBtm  for 

Let  me  think  now  of  InteUectual 
Giving  Up  uid  Goming  Down. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  a  thorou^ 
blockhead  can  ever  knowthe  pain  of 
Intellectual  Goming  Down.  From 
his  first  schooldays  he  has  been 
made  to  understand  that  he  is  a 
blockhead,  and  he  does  not  think 
of  entering  himself  to  run  against 
devwmen.  A  large  dray-horse  is 
saved  the  mortification  of  being 
beaten  for  the  Derbj ;  for  he  doea 
not  projpose  to  run  for  the  Derby. 
The  pam  of  InteUectual  Goming 
Down  is  felt  by  the  really  clever 
man,  who  is  made  to  feel  that  he  is 
not  so  clever  as  he  had  imsfflned ; 
that  whereas  he  had  £uicied  Imn- 
sdf  a  first-class  man,  he  is  no  more 
than  a  third-class  one;  or  thaL 
even  though  he  be  a  man  of  gooa 
alulity,  and  capable  of  doing  hia 
own  work  well,  there  are  oth^ra 
who  can  do  it  much  better  than  he. 
You  would  net  like,  my  clever 
reader,  to  be  told  that  not  mndi  ia 
expected  of  you.;  that  no  one  sup* 
poses  thai  ymi  can  write,  rioe, 
walk,  or  leap  like  Smith.  There  was 
something  that  touched  one  in 
that  letter  which  Mr.  R  H.  Home 
wrote  to  the  Tim»f  explaining  how 
he  was  going  away  to  Australia 
because  ms  poetry  was  neglected 
and  unappredatea  What  slow, 
painful  years  of  Goming  Down  the 
poet  must  have  ffone  tniough  be» 
fore  he  thus  resolved  to  Give  Up* 
I  never  read  Orkm;  and  living 
among  simple  people,  I  never  knew 
any  one  who  had  read  that  work. 
It  may  be  a  work  of  great  genios^ 
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Bat  the  poet  insisted  on  Giving  Up 
when,  perhaps,  the  light  tiling  for 
him  was  to  hare  Come  Down. 
Perhaps  he  over-estimated  himself 
and  his  poetry :  perhaps  it  met  ail 
the  notice  it  aeserveo.  The  poet 
stated,  in  his  puUished  letter,  that 
his  writings  hiftd  heen  most  fiivour- 
ably  received  by  high-class  critics ; 
bat  he  was  going  away  because  the 
public  treated  him  with  entire 
B^ect  Nobody  read  him^  or  cared 
for  him,  or  talked  about  him.  'And 
what  did  the  learned  world  eay  to 
your  paradoxes?  asked  good  Dr. 
Primrose ;  but  his  son's  reply  was, 
'The  learned  world  said  nothing 
at  all  to  my  ])aradoze&'  Such  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  case  with 
Mr.  Home  ]  and  so  he  grew  mis- 
anthropic, and  shook  from  his  feet 
the  dust  of  Britain.  He  Qave  Up, 
in  short ;  but  he  refused  to  Come 
Down.  And  no  doubt  it  is  easier 
to  go  off  to  the  wilderness  at  once 
than  to  conclude  that  you  are  only 
a  middling  man  after  having  long 
regarded  yourself  as  a  great  geniusw 
It  must  be  a  sad  thing  for  an  actor 
who  came  out  as  a  new  Kean,  to 
craduaDy  make  up  his  mind  that 
he  is  just  a  respectable,  painstak" 
ing  person,  who  never  will  draw 
crowds  and  take  the  town  by  storm. 
Many  struggles  must  the  poor  bar- 
rister know  Defore  he  Gomes  Down 
from  trying  for  tiie  Ghreat  Seal,  and 
aims  at  bemg  a  police  magistrate. 
So  with  the  painter ;  and  you  re- 
member how  poor  Haydon  refused 
to  Come  Down,  and  desperately 
Gave  Up.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that,  to  the  man  of  real  talent  it 
is  a  most  painful  trial  to  intellee- 
toally  Come  Down  ;  and  that  trial 
is  attended  with  a  strong  tempta- 
tion to  Give  Up.  Really  dever  men 
not  unfr^qaently  have  a  quite  pre* 
posterous  estimate  of  their  own 
abilities  *  and  many  Takings  Down 
are  needful  to  drive  them  out  of 
^kU.  And  men  who  are  essentially 
middling  men  intellectaally,  some- 
times have  first-dass  ambition 
along  with  third-rate  powers ;  and 
these  coming  together  make  a  most 
ill-matched  pair  of  legs,  which  bear 
a  human  being  verv  awkwardly 
along  his  i)ath  in  life,  and  expose 
him  to  numberless  mortificationa 


It  is  hard  to  feel  any  deep  svzn- 
I>athy  for  such  men,  thougn  their 
sufferings  must  be  great.  And, 
unhappy,  such  men,  when  com- 

gelled  to  Come  Down,  not  un- 
'equently  attempt  by  malicious 
arts  to  pull  down  to  their  own 
level  those  to  whose  level  they  are 
unable  to  rise.  I  have  sometimes 
&nded  one  could  almost  see  the 
venomous  vapours  coming  visibly 
frt>m  the  mouth  of  a  malignant, 
commonplace,  ambitious  man.  when 
talking  of  one  more  able  ana  more 
successful  than  himself 

Possibly  Social  Coming  Down  is 
even  more  painful  than  IntellectuaL 
It  is  very  sad  to  see^  as  we  some- 
times do,  the  f»ther  of  a  family 
die,  and  his  children  in  consequence 
lose  their  grade  in  society.  I  do 
not  mean,  merely  have  to  move  to 
a  snudler  house,  and  put  down  their 
carriage ;  for  dl  that  may  be  while 
social  position  remains  unchanged. 
I  mean,  drop  out  of  the  acquain- 
tance of  their  father's  friends :  frJl 
into  the  sodety  of  coarse,  interi<» 
people ;  be  addressed  on.  a  footing 
of  equality  by  persons  with  whom 
they  have  no  feelings  or  thou^ts 
in  common ;  be  compelled  to  sordid 
shifts  and  meniid  work  and  frow^ 
chambers.  Threadbare  carpets  and 
rickety  chairs  often  indicate  priva- 
tion as  extreme  as  shodess  feet  and 
a  coat  out  at  elbows.  We  might 
probably  smile  at  people  who  fdt 
the  painfiilness  of  Coming  Down, 
because  obliged  to  pass  from  one 
set  to  another  in  the  sodety  of 
some  little  country  town,  where 
the  second  drcle  is  not  unfre- 
quently  (to  a  strang:er*8  view)  very 
superior  to  the  first  in  appearance, 
manners,  and  meana  'SiaX  there  is 
one  line  which  it  must  cost  a  parent 
real  an^xdsh  to  make  up  his  mind 
that  his  duldren  are  to  frill  below 
after  having  been  brought  up  above 
it :  I  mean  the  one  essentially  imr 
passable  line  of  sodety — the  line 
which  parts  the  educated,  well-bred 
gentleman  from  the  man  who  is  not 
such.  There  is  something  terrible 
about  th(U  Giving  Up^  And  how 
such  as  have  ever  known  it,  cling 
to  the  upper  dde  of  the  line  <^ 
demarcation.  We  have  all  seen 
how  people  work  and  pinch  and 
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screw  to  maintain  a  decent  appear- 
ance before  the  world,  while  things 
were  bare  and  scanty  enough  at 
home.  And  it  is  an  honest  and 
commendable  pride  that  makes  the 
poor  widow,  of  small  means  but 
with  the  training  and  feeling  of  a 
lady,  determine  never  to  Qive  Up 
the  notion  that  her  daughters  shaU 
be  ladies  too.  It  need  not  be  said  that 
such  a  determination  is  not  at  all 
inconsistent  with  the  most  strin- 
{^ent  economy  or  the  most  resolute 
industry  onherown  or  her  girls*pait. 
I  did  not  sympathize  with  a  letter 
which  S.  G.  O.  lately  published  in 
the  Times^  in  which  he  urged  that 
people  with  no  more  tlum  three 
hundred  a-year,  should  at  once 
resolve  to  send  their  daughters  out 
as  menial  servants,  instead  of 
fighting  for  the  position  of  ladies 
for  them.  I  thought,  and  I  think, 
that  t/uxt  letter  showed  less  than 
its  author's  usual  senial  feeling, 
less  than  his  usual  sound  sense. 
Kind  and  judicious  men  will  pro- 
bably believe  that  a  good  soan^  or 
woman's  resistance  to  Social  Coming 
Down,  and  especially  to  Sociu 
Giving  Up,  is  deserving  of  ^1  re- 
spect and  sympathy.  A  poor  clergy- 
man, or  a  poor  nulitary  man,  may 
have  no  more  than  three  hundred 
a  year ;  but  I  heartily  venerate  his 
endeavours  to  preserve  hisgirls  from 
the  society  of  the  servants  hall  and 
the  delicate  attentions  of  Jeames. 
The  world  may  yet  think  differently, 
and  manual  or  menial  work  may 
be  recognised  as  not  involving 
Social  Giving  Up:  but  meanwhile 
the  step  is  a  vast  one,  between  the 
poorest  ^vemess  and  the  plumpest 
housemaid. 

A  painM  form  of  Social  Coming 
Down  falls  to  the  lot  of  many 
women  when  they  get  married.  I 
suppose  young  girls  generallv  have 
in  their  mind  a  glorified  ideal  of 
the  husband  whom  they  are  to 
find ;  wonderfully  handsome,  won- 
derfully clever,  very  kind  ana  affec- 
tionate, probably  veiy  rich  and 
feunous.  Sad  pressure  must  be  put 
upon  a  worthy  woman's  heart  oe- 
fore  she  can  resolve  to  Give  Up  all 
rcmiantic  fancies,  and  marry  purely 
for  money.  There  must  he  sad 
pressure  before  a  young  girl  can  so 


£Bur  Gome  Down  as  to  resolve  to 
many  some  man  who  is  an  old  and 
uglyfooL  Yet  how  many  do !  Ko 
doubt,  reader,  you  have  sometimes 
seen  couples  who  were  paired,  but 
not  matched;  a  beautiful  young 
creature  tied  to  a  foul  old  satyr. 
Was  not  your  reflection,  as  you 
looked  at  the  poor  wife's  mce, '  Ah ! 
how  wretchedly  ypu  must  have 
Come  Down.'  And  even  when  the 
husband  is  really  a  good  old  man, 
you  cannpt  but  thmk  how  diffe- 
rent he  is  from  the  fair  ideal  of  a 
girl's  first  fimcy.  Before  making 
up  her  mind  to  such  a  partner  as 
that,  the  young  woman  had  a  good 
deal  to  Give  Up.  And  probably 
men,  if  of  an  imaginative  turn, 
havc^  when  they  get  married,  to 
Come  Down  a  ^[ood  deal  too.  I  do  not 
suppose  anything  about  the  clever 
man's  wife  but  what  is  very  good ; 
but  surely  ske  is  not  always  the 
sympathetic,  admiring  companion 
of  his  early  visions.  Think  of  the 
great  author,  walking  in  the  sum- 
mer fields,  and  saying  to  his  wife, 
as  he  looked  at  the  frisking  lamb& 
that  tiiey  seemed  so  innocent  and 
happy  that  he  did  not  wonder  that 
in  ail  ages  the  lamb  has  been  taken 
as  the  emblem  of  happiness  and  in- 
nocence. Think  of  the  revulsion 
in  his  mind  when  the  thoughtful 
lady  replied,  after  some  reflection, 
'  Yes,  Iamb  is  very  nice,  especially 
with  mint  sauce  1'  The  great  man 
had  no  doubt  already  Come  Down 
very  much  in  his  expectation  of 
finding  in  his  wife  a  sympatiietic 
companion^  but  after  that,he  would 
probably  Give  Up  altogether.  Still, 
it  is  possibly  less  painful  for  a 
clever  man  to  find,  as  years  go  on, 
and  life  sobers  into  the  prosaic^ 
that  he  must  Come  Down  sadly  in 
his  ideas  of  the  happiness  of 
wedded  life,  than  it  is  for  such  a 
man  fairly  to  Give  Up  before  mar- 
riage, making  up  his  mind  that  in 
that  matter,  as  in  most  others,  men 
must  be  content  with  what  they 
can  ffet,  though  it  be  very  inferior 
to  wnat  they  could  wish.  I  feel  a 
great  disgust  for  what  may  be 
called  sentimentality ;  in  practical 
life  sentimental  people,  and  people 
who  talk  sentimentally,  are  invari- 
ably fools;  still  it  appears  to  me 
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that  there  is  sober  trutH  in  the  other,  though  the  truth  be  some- 
following  lines,  which  I  remem-  what  sickly  and  sentimentally  ex* 
ber   to  have  read  somewhere  or     pressed: — 

And  as  the  dove,  to  &r  Palmyra  flying, 

From  where  her  native  fonnts  of  Antioch  gleam, 

Weaiy,  exhausted,  longing,  panting,  sighing, 
Lights  sadly  at  the  desert's  bitter  stream ; 

•        So  many  a  soul,  o'er  life's  drear  desert  faring, — 

LoYo's  pure,  congenial  spring  unfound,  unquaffed, — 
Suffers,  recoils,  then,  thirsty  and  despairing 

Of  what  it  would,  descends  and  sips  the  nearest  draught. 

Most  people  find  it  painful  to  .  locks   now   growing    scanty   and 


Come  Down  in  the  matter  of  Grow- 
ing Old.  Most  men  and  women 
ding,  as  long  as  may  be.  to  the 
belief  that  they  are  still  quite 
young,  or  at  least  not  so  very  old. 
Let  us  respect  the  clinging  to 
youth:  there  seems  to  me  much 
that  is  good  in  it.  It  is  an  uncon- 
scious testimony  to  the  depth  and 
universality  of  the  conviction  that, 
as  time  goes  on,  we  are  leavinj?  b^ 
hind  us  the  more  guileless,  inno- 
cent and  impressionable  season  of 
our  life.  We  feel  little  svmpathy, 
indeed,  for  the  silly  old  woman 
who  affects  the  airs  and  graces  of  a 
girl  of  seventeen  :  who  makes  her 
daughters  attire  themselves  like 
childTen  when  they  are  quite  grown 
up;  andwhorendershenelf  ndicu- 
ious  in  low  dresses  and  a  capless 
head  when  her  head  is  half  oald 
and  her  shoulders  like  an  uncooked 
plucked  fowl.  That  \a  downright 
offensive  and  revolting.  And  to 
see  such' an  individual  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  young  lads  to  whom 
she. is  talking  in  a  buoyant  and 
flirting  manner^  is  as  melancholy 
an  exmbition  oi  human  foll^  as  can 
anywhere  be  seen.  But  it  is  quite 
a  different  thing  when  man  or 
woman,  thoughtful  earnest,  and 
pdous,  sits  down  ana  muses  at  the 
sight  of  the  first  gray  hairs.  Here 
is  the  slight  shadow,  we  think^  of  a 
certain  Great  Event  which  is  to 
come  *  here  is  the  earliest  touch  of 
a  chill  hand  which  must  prevail  at 
length*  Here  is  manifest  decay: 
we  have  b^gun  to  die.  And  no 
worthy  human  being  will  pretend 
that  this  is  other  than  a  very  solemn 
thought  And  we  look  back  as 
well  as  forward :  how  short  a  time 
nnoe  we  were  little  children,  and 
kind  hands  smoothed  down  the 


gray !  You  cannot  recognise  in  the 
glass,  when  you  see  the  careworn, 
anxious  fiEU%,  the  smooth  features  of 
the  careless  child.  You  feel  you 
must  Come  Down :  you  are  young 
no  more !  Yet  you  know  by  what 
shifts  people  seek  in  this  respect  to 
avoid  Coming  Down.  We  postpone, 
year  after  year,  the  point  at  which 
people  cease  to  be  young.  We  are 
pleased  when  we  find  people  talk- 
ing of  men  above  thirty  as  young 
men.  Once,  indeed.  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  spoke  of  Lord  Derby  at  forty- 
five  as  a  man  in  '  the  buoyancy  of 
youth.'  Many  men  of  five-and- 
forty  would  feel  a  secret  elation  as 
they  read  the  words  thus  employed. 
The  present  writer  wants  a  good 
deal  yet  of  being  Half-wav  *  yet  he 
remembers  how  much  obliged  he 
felt  to  Mr.  Dickens  for  describing 
Tom  Finch,  in  Martin  Chvadeaml 
(in  an  advertisement  to  be  put  in 
the  TimeB\  as  '  a  respectable  young 
man,  aged  thirty-five.*  You  re- 
member how  Sir  Bulwer  Lyttomas 
he  has  himself  grown  older,  has 
made  the  heroes  of  his  novels  grow 
older  jXKri  pami.  Many  years  ago 
his  romantic  heroes  were  lads  of 
twenty ;  now  they  are  always  senti- 
mental men  of  fifty.  And  in  all 
this  we  can  trace  a  natural  convic- 
tion of  the  intellect,  as  well  as  the 
natural  dionclination  in  any  respect 
to  Come  Down.  For  youth,  with 
all  its  folly,  is  by  common  consent 
r^arded  as  a  better  thing  than  age, 
with  all  its  experience:  and  thus 
to  grow  old  is  regarded  as  Coining 
Down.  And  there  is  something 
very  touching,  sometlung  to  be  re- 
spected and  Empathized  with  by 
all  peoi)le  in  we  vigour  of  life,  in 
the  fashion  in  which  men  who  have 
Come  Down  so  feur  as  to  admit  that 
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ihey  have  grown  old,  refdse  to  Give 
Up  by  admittiDg  that  they  are  past 
their  work ;  and  indeed  peisiiBt  in 
maintaining,  after  fif^  years  in  the 
Church  or  thirty  on  the  Bench,  that 
they  are  as  strong  as  ever.    Let  us 
reverence  the  old  man.     Let  us 
help  him  in  his  determination  hot 
to  Give  Up.     Let  us  lighten  his 
burden  when  we  can  do  so^  and 
then  give  him  credit  for  beanng  it 
all  himself   If  there  be  one  respect 
in  which  it  is  especially  interesting 
«nd  respectable  when  a  man  refuses 
to  Give  Up  at  any  price,  and  indeed 
is  most  unwillixig  to  Come  Down, 
it  is  in  the  regard  of  useful,  honest* 
labour  in  the  service  of  God  and 
man.     Sometimes  the  unwilling- 
ness to  Oome  Down  in  any  decree 
is  amusing,  and  almost  provoking. 
I  remember  once,  coming  down  a 
lon^  flight  of  steps  firom  a  railway 
station,  I  saw  a  venerable  dignitaij 
of  the  Church,  who  had  served  it 
for  more  than  sixty  years,  coming 
down  with  difficulty,  and  clingiDg 
to  the  railing.    Now,  what  I  ought 
to  have  done  was,  to  remain  out  of 
his  view^  and  see  that  he  ^t  safely 
down  without  making  him  aware 
that  I  was  watching  nim.    But  I 
hastily  went  itp  to  mm  and  begged 
him  to  take  my  arm,  as  tiie  stair 
was  so  slippery  and  steep.   I  think 
I  see  the  indignation  oi  the  good 
man's  look.    '1  assure  you,'  he  re- 
plied, 'my  friend,  I  am  quite  as 
able  to  walk  down  the  steps  alone 
as  you  are !' 

Apart  from  the  mofre  dignified 
legrets  which  accompany  ^e  Com- 
ing Down  of  growing  old,  there 
are  petty  mortincations  which  vain 
people  will  feel  as  they  are  obliged 
to  Come  Down  in  their  views  as  to 
their  personal  appearance.  As  a 
man's  hair  falls  oS^  as  he  grows  un- 
wieldily  stout,  as  he  comes  to  blow 
like  a  porpoise  in  ascending  a  hill, 
as  his  voice  cracks  when  he  tries  to 
sing,  he  is  obliged  step  by  step  to 
Come  Down.  I  heartily  despise 
the  contemptible  creature  who  re- 
loses  to  Come  Down  when  nature 
bids  him :  who  dyes  his  hair  and 
his  moustache,  rouges  his  fkce, 
wears  stays^  and  pads  out  his  chest 
Yet  more  disgusting  is  the  made^p 
old  reprobate  wh^  padded,  ioDge4 


and  dyed,  as  already  said,  he 
mingles  in  a  circle  of  fast  young 
men^  and  disgusts  even  them  bv 
the  loul  pruriency  of  his  talk.  Kiel 
him  out,  muscular  Christian !  Tell 
him  what  you  think  of  him,  and 
see  how  the  despicable  wretch  will 
cower !  But  wmle  this  refusing  to 
Come  gracefully  Down  as  to  physi- 
cal aspect  with  advancing  time  is 
thoroiu^ly  abominable,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  even  in  this 
matter  the  judicious  man  will  not 
Give  Up,  thoo^  he  will  Come 
Down.  D(m't  grow  slovenly  and 
careless  as  you  grow  old  Be  scru- 
pulously neat  and  tidy  in  dn»8L 
It  is  a  pleasant  sight — ^pleasant  like 
the  tnmlv-raked  field  of  autumn^ 
the  speckless,  trim,  white-neck- 
clothed,  well-dressed  old  manl 

That  we  may  wisely  Come  Dowxi. 
we  need  frequently  to  be  remindea 
that  we  ought  to  ao  so.  We  need, 
in  i»KXy  a  good  many  Takings  Down, 
as  we  go  on  through  life,  or  we 
should  all  become  insufferable.  I 
speak  of  ordinary  men.  The  old 
vanity  keeps  growing  up ;  and  like 
the  grass  of  a  lawn,  it  needs  to  be 
often  mown  down;  and  however 
frequentlv  and  closely  it  is  mown, 
there  will  always  (as  with  the  law^ 
be  quite  enough  of  it.  You  meet 
with  some  wholesome,  mortifying 
lesson;  you  feel  you  must  Gome 
Down;  and  you  do.  You  think 
humbly  and  reasonably  of  yourself 
for  a  while.  But  the  grass  is  ^w- 
ing  again:  your  self-estimation  is 
getting  up  again;  you  are  begin- 
ning to  think  yourself  very  clever, 
great,  and  ^ninent,  when  some 
rude  shock  undeceives  you.  You 
are  roughly  compelled  to  think  of 
yourself  more  meekly.  You  find 
that  in  the  general  judgment  you 
are  no  great  authcHr,  artist,  actor^ 
cricket-player,  shot,  essay  writer. 
I^eacher.  You  are  so  mortified 
that  you  think  you  may  at  once 
Give  Up :  but  after  deliberating, 
you  resolve  tnat  you  will  only 
Come  Down. 

Great  men  have  no  doubt  Given 
Up ;  but  it  was  either  in  some  time 
of  m<Mrbid  depression,  or  when  it 
was  really  unavoidable  that  they 
should  do  so.    Pitt  Gave  Up  whea 
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on  bis  dying  bed  be  beard  of  sere- 
ral   great  victories   of  tbe   first 
Kapoleon ;  and,  crying  out  with  bis 
blackening  lip&  *£oll  vp  ike  map  of 
Etanope^  tamed  bis  &ce  to  the  wall 
and  never  spoke  more.    Sir  Bobert 
Peel  Qave  Up.  when  he  tendered 
to  the  Qaeen  nia  final  resignation 
of  office.    When  the  Qoeen  asked 
him  if  t^ere  was  nothing  be  could 
wish  her  to  do  in  testimony  of  her 
rmrd  for  him,  bis  answer  was — 
'Only  that  your  Majesty  would 
never  call   me  to   your   counsels 
Main!*     What  a  Giving  Up  for 
that   ambitions  man!     Not?ntb^ 
standing  what  has  already  been 
said  in  this  essav,  I  am  not,  on  re- 
flection,  sore  that    Bfarius    had 
Ghven  up,  or  even  Oome  Down, 
when  be  sat,  in  his  lowest  depres- 
sion of  fortune,  amid  the  ruins  of 
Ourthage.     Qelimer    had    finally 
Qiven  Up  when  be  was  carried  as 
a  captive  in  the  Roman  triumph, 
looking  with  a  smile  upon  ail  the 
pomp  of  tiie  f;rand  nrocessioq,  and 
often  exclaiming,  '  Vanity,  vanity: 
all  is  vanity  1*  fiut  Diocletian,  busy 
among  bill  cabbages,  interested  and 
content  though  the  purple  bad  been 
flung  aside,  had  neither  Qiven  Up 
nor  Come  Down.   NorbadGharies 
V.  done  either  in  that  beautiful 
retreat  which  Mr.  Stirling  has  so 
gracefully  described.    Hiere  was 
no   Oominff   Down   there^  in   the 
loss  of  sell-estimation :  there  was 
no  Giving  Up,  in  the  bitter  and 
despairing  sense,  when  the  greatest 
monarch   of  the   great   sixteenth 
century,  in  bis  greatest  eminenoei 
calmly   laid   down   the    cares   of 
iDjralty,  that  in  his  last  days  be 
might  enjoy  quiet,  and  have  space 
in  which  to  prepare  for  the  other 
worid.    It  was  only  that '  the  royal 
ea^e  would  rest  his  weary  wings.' 
^t  we  have  all   known   very 
small  men  who  were  alwavs  ready 
to  Give  Up,  rather  than  that  their 
silly  vanity  should  be  mortified  by 
any  degree  of  Coming  Down.    We 
have  ail  known  cases  highly  ana> 
logous  to  that  of  the  little  child 
who  threw  away  his  breadnand- 
butter,  because  he  could  not  have 
jelly  toa    I  dare  say,  my  reader, 

Jon  may  have  seen  a  man  who  if 
e.were  not  allowed  to  be  the  first 


man  in  some  little  company,  the 
only  talker,  tbe  only  singer,  the 
only  philosopher,  or  uie  only  jack- 
pudding,  would  Give  Up,  and  sit 
entirely  silent  In  his  own  small 
waj^  he  must  be  aut  Cceaar  out 
ntuhu,  A  rival  talker,  singer,  or 
mountebank,  turns  him  pale  with 
envy  and  wrath.  Of  course  ail  this 
founds  on  extreme  pettiness  of  cha- 
racter, co-existing  with  inordinate 
vanity  and  silliness.  And  it  is  an 
offence  which  is  its  own  severe 
punishment  The  petty  sin  whips 
itself  with  a  stinging  scourge  of 
packthread. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
it  is  a  remarkable  thing,  how  very 
quickly  human  beings  can  quite 
GivB  tip.     An   entire   revolntioa 
mayjpass  in  a  few  hours,  perhm 
in  a  few  minutes,  upon  our  whole 
estimate  of  things.    I  should  judge 
that  A  soldier,  charging  some  p^- 
ons  position  in  a  deurium  of  ex- 
citement^  and  fanqjring  military 
{^ory  the  snblimest  thing  in  life; 
if  he  suddenly  be  disabled  by  some 
ghastly  wound,  and  is  borne  away 
to  the  rear  deadly  sick,  feveredL 
and  wrung   with    agony,    woula 
Give  Up  many  notions  which  he 
had  cherished  a  little  before.    But 
I  have  been  especiaUy  struck  by 
witnessing  how  last  men  can  resign 
themselves  to  the  last  and  largest 
Giving    Up:    how   quickly   Uiey 
can  xnake  up  their  mind  that  they 
are  dying,  and  tiliat  all  will  be  over 
in  two  or  three  hours.    A  man 
stricken  with  cholera  at  morning, 
and  gone  before  night,  has  not  the 
feeUng  that  his  death  is  sudden. 
When  eternity  comes  very  near, 
this  world  ana  all  its  concerns  are 
speedily  diBcemed  as  little  more 
than  shadows.  We  Give  Up  quickly, 
and  with  little  effort,  all  those  things 
and  fancies  and  opinions  to  which 
we  dung  very  closely  in  health 
and   life.     The  dying  man   feels 
that  to  him  these    are    not     A 
Christian  man.  busy  in  the  morn- 
ing at  lus  usual  work,  and  smitten 
down  at  mid-day  by  some  fatal  dis- 
ease or  accident,  could  be  quite  re- 
signed to  die  at  evening.    He  may 
have  had  a  hundred  plans  in  bis 
mind  at  daybreak :  but  it  would 
•eoat  him  little  effSort  to  Give  them 
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all  Up.  And  but  for  the  dear  ones 
he  must  leave  behind,  a  very  short 
time  would  suffice  to  resi^  a  pious 
man  to  the  Nunc  dimtUu.  We 
grow  accustomed,  wonderfully  hat, 
to  the  most  new  and  snrprising 
-things. 

But  returning  to  matters  less 
solemn,  let  me  sum  up  what  has 
been  said  so  &r,  by  repeating  my 
grand  principle,  that  in  most  cases 
the  wise  and  good  man  will  Gome 
Down,  but  never  Give  Up.  The 
heroic  thing  to  say  is  tMs :  Things 
are  bad.  but  thev  may  be  worse; 
and  witn  Qod's  blessing  I  shall  try 
to  make  them  better.  Who  does 
not  know  tiiat  by  resolute  adhe* 
rence  to  this  principle,  many  battles 
have  be^ii  won  after  thev  had  been 
lost)  Don*t  the  French  say  that 
the  Engliah  have  conquered  on 
many  fields  because  they  did  not 
know  when  they  had  been  beaten  : 
in  short,  because  they  would  never 
Give  Up  9  Pluck  is  a  great  quality. 
Let  us  respect  it  everywhere;  at 
least  wherever  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  right  Ugly  is  the  bull-dog,  and 
indeed  blac^^uard-looking :  but  I 
admire  one  thing  about  it ;  it  will 
never  Give  Up.  And  splendid 
success  has  often  come  at  length  to 
the  man  who  fouf;ht  on  through 
failure,  hoping  against  hope.  Mr. 
IHsraeli  might  well  have  Given  Up 
after  his  first  speedi  in  the  House 
of  Commons:  manv  men  would 
never  have  opened  tneir  lips  there 
again.  I  declare  I  fed  something 
sublime  in  that  defiant  The  day 
vnU  ccme  when  you  toill  he  glad  to 
hear  Tne,  when  we  read  it  by  the 
light  of  after  events.  Of  coutscl 
ovly  extraordinary  success  coula 
jusofy  the  words.  They  might 
nave  been  the  vapouring  of  a  con- 
ceited fooL  Galileo,  compelled  to 
appear  to  Come  Down,  did  not 
Give  Up :  Still  it  moves.  The  great 
nonooniormist  preacher,  Bobert 
Hall,  fiurly  broke  down  in  his  first 
attempt  to  preach:  but  he  did  not 
Qrve  Up.  Mr.  Tennyson  might 
have  Given  Up,  had  he  been  dis- 
heartened by  the  sharp  reviews  of 
his  earliest  volume.    George  Ste- 

eienson  mi^t  almost  have  Given 
Py  when  his  railway  and  lus  loco- 


motive were  laughed  out  of  tiie 
Parliamentary  Committee.  Mr. 
Thackeray  mijg^ht  have  Given  Up, 
when  the  publishers.refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  Vanity  Fair, 
The  first  articles  of  men  who  have 
become  most  successftd  periodical 
writers,  have  been  consigned  to  the 
Balaam-box.  Possibly  tms  was  in 
some  measure  the  cause  of  their 
success.  It  taught  them  to  take 
more  pains.  It  was  a  Taking  Down. 
It  showed  them  that  their  task  was 
not  so  easy :  if  they  would  succeed| 
they  must  do  their  very  best  Ana 
if  they  had  stamina  to  resolve 
that  though  Taken  Down  they 
would  not  Give  Up,  the  early  di»- 
appointment  was  an  excellent  dis- 
cimine.  I  have  known  students  at 
college  whose  success  in  carrying 
off  honours  was  unexampled,  who 
in  their  first  one  or  two  competi- 
tions were  ignominionsly  beaten. 
Some  would  bAve  Given  Ua  Th^ 
only  Came  Down :  then  tn^  went 
at  tl^eir  work  with  a  will;  and 
never  were  beaten  mora 

The  man  who  is  most  likely  to 
Give  Up,  is  the  man  who  foolishly 
refdses  to  Come  Down.  Every 
human  being  (exceptinff  men  like 
Shakspeare)  must  do  eitner  the  one 
thing  or  the  other  at  many  i>oint8 
in  their  life :  and  the  latter  is  the 
safer  thing,  and  will  save  from  the 
former.  It  is  the  milder  form  of 
that  suffering  which  follows  disap- 
pointment and  mortification.  It  is 
to  the  other  as  cow-pox  to  small- 
pox: by  submitting  to  pass  through 
many  Comings  Down,  you  wiU 
escape  the  sad  misery  of  many 
Givmgs  Up.  Yet  even  vaccination, 
when  it  takes  full  effect,  though 
much  less  serious  than  small-pox, 
is  a  painful  and  disagreeable  thing : 
and  m  like  manner,  Coming  Down 
in  any  way,  socially,  intellectually, 
physically,  morally,  is  an  inflic- 
tion so  painful,  that  men  have 
devised  various  arts  by  which  to 
escape  Coining  Down  at  alL  The 
ffreat  way  to  escape  intellectual 
Coming  Down,  is  to  hold  that  men 
will  not  do  you  justice ;  that  the 
reviewers  have  conspired  against 
you ;  that  the  anonymous -assassins 
of  the  press  stab  you  out  of  malig- 
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nity  and  envy ;  that  yon  are  an  un- 
appreciated genius;  and  that  if 
your  powers  were  only  known,  you 
woula  be  universally  recognised  as 
a  very  great  man.  When  yon 
preach,  the  people  fall  asleep :  out 
that  is  because  the  people  are  stupid, 
not  because  your  sermons  are  dull. 
When  >[ou  send  an  article  to  a  mar 
gazine,  it  is  rejected :  that  is  not  be- 
cause the  article  is  bad.  but  because 
the  Editor  is  a  fooL  x  ou  write  a 
book, and  nobody  reads  it;  it  is  be- 
cause the  book  is  carelessly  printed, 
and  the  publisher  devoid  of  energy. 
You  paint  a  picture,  and  everybody 
laug&s  at  it;  it  is  because  the  taste 
of  the  age  is  low.  You  write  a 
prize  essay,  and  don't  get  the  prize; 
it  is  because  the  iudges  had  an  ob- 
jection to  sound  doctrine.  And 
indeed  there  have  been  great  men 
to  whom  their  own  age  did  ii\ju8- 
tice ;  and  you  may  be  one  of  these. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  you  are 
not  It  IS  highly  probable  that 
your  mark  is  gauged  pretty  fsdrly ; 
no  doubt  it  is  Tower  than  you  think 
right:  but  it  is  best  to  Come 
Down  to  it.  It  is  but  a  foolish 
worl(^  and  it  will  not  last  long ; 
and  there  are  things  more  excellent 
than  even  to  be  a  very  clever  man, 
and  to  be  recognised  as  such.  It 
is  curious  how  men  soothe  them- 
selves, and  avoid  Coming  Down,  or 
mitigate  the  pain  of  doin^  so,  by 
secretly  cherishing  the  belief  that 
in  some  one  little  respect  they  are 
different  from,  and  higher  than,  all 
the  rest  of  their  kind.  And  it  is 
wonderful  how  such  a  reflection 
has  power  to  break  one's  &1L  so  to 
speak.  You  don't  much  mind  being 
only  a  commonplace  man  in  all 
other  respects,  if  only  there  be  one 
respect  m  wnich  you  can  fondly 
believe  you  are  superior  to  eveiy- 
body  else.  A  very  little  thing  wul 
suffice.  A  man  is  taller  than  any- 
body else  in  the  town  or  parish ; 
he  has  lonjger  hair;  he  can  walk 
Halter ;  he  is  the  first  person  who 
ever  crossed  the  new  bndge ;  when 
the  Queen  passed  near  she  bowed 
to  him  individually :  he  was  the 
earliest  in  the  neignoourhood  who 

got  the  perforated  postage  stamps ; 
e  has  the  swiftest  horse  in  the 
district;  he  has  the  largest  cab- 


bages ;  he  has  the  oldest  watch : 
one  Smith  spells  his  name  as  no 
other  Smith  was  ever  known  to  do. 
It  is  quite  wonderful  how  far  it  is 
possible  for  men  to  find  reason  for 
cherishinff  in  their  heart  a  deep- 
seated  belief,  that  in  something  or 
other  they  stand  on  a  higher  plat- 
form than  all  the  remainder  of  man- 
kind. Few  men  live,  who  do  not 
imagine  that  in  some  respect  they 
stand  alone  in  the  world,  or  stand 
first.  I  have  seen  people  quite  proud 
of  the  unexampled  disease  under 
which  they  were  suffering.  It  was 
none  of  the  common  maladies  that 
the  people  round  about  suffered 
from.  I  have  known  a  country 
woman  boast,  with  undisgmsed 
elation,  that  the  doctor  had  more 
difficulty  in  pulling  out  her  tooth, 
than  he  ever  before  had  in  the  case 
of  mortal  man.  There  is  not  a  little 
country  parish  in  Britain,  but  its 
population  arc  persuaded  that  in 
several  respects  and  for  several 
reasons,  it  is  quite  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  empire. 

There  is  an  expedient  not  un* 
commonly  employed  by  men  to 
lessen  their  mortification  when 
obliged  to  Come  Down,  which  may 
possibly  be  effectual  as  a  salve  to 
wounded  vanity,  but  which  is  in 
the  last  degree  miserable  and  con- 
temptible. It  consists  in  endea- 
vouring to  bring  everybody  else 
down  along  with  you.  A  man  is 
unpopular  as  a  preacher;  he  endea- 
vours to  disseminate  the  notion 
that  the  clergyman  of  the  next 
parish  is  unpopular  too,  and  that 
the  current  reports  about  his  church 
being  overcrowded,  are  gross  ex- 
aggerations. A  man  has  a  very 
small  practice  i^  a  physician ;  he 
assures  an  inquixing  stranger  that 
Dr.  Mimpson,  who  (everybody  says) 
makes  fourteen  thousand  a  year, 
does  not  really  make  fourteen  hun- 
dred*. A  man's  horses  are  always 
lame:  he  tells  you  maliffnantly 
tiiat  lie  knows  privately,  that  the 
fine  pair  which  Smith  dnves  in  hia 
drag,  are  very  grogsy,  and  require 
to  be  shod  with  leather.  Now  I  do 
not  mean  to  assert  that  there  is 
any  essential  malignity  in  a  man's 
feeling  comfort,  when  obliged  to 
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Oome  Down  himself  in  the  lefleo- 
<ion  that  other  men  have  had  to 
Come  Down  too;  and  that  after 
Coming  Down  he  still  stands  oti  the 

ne  level  with  moltitudes  more. 
a  a  natural  thinff  to  find  a  cer- 
tain d^iree  of  consolation  in  such 
YQflection&  Notwithstanding  what 
Milton  says  to  the  contrarv,  there 
is  no  doabt  at  all  that  ^  fellowship 
in  pain'  does  ^divide  smart'  n 
yon  were  the  only  bald  man  in 
the  world,  or  the  only  lame  man, 
or  the  only  man  who  had  lost 
sevend  teeth,  yon  would  find  it 
much  harder  to  resign  your  mind 
to  your  condition;  in  briei^  to 
Come  Down  to  it  There  is  real 
and  sabstantial  mitigation  of  all 
human  ills  and  mortifications  in 
the  si^t  of  others  as  badly  off  To 
&11  on  the  ice  along  with  twenty 
more  is  no  mat  matter,  unless 
indeed  the  physical  suflEeiing  be 
great  To  be  guillotined  as  one  of 
nfty  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  to  go 
all  alonei  To  be  beaten  in  a  compe- 
tition along  with  half  a  dozen  very 
clever  fellows  mitigates  your  mor- 
tification. Hie  poor  fellow,  {ducked 
for  his  degree,  is  a  little  cheered 
up  when  ne  goes  out  for  a  walk 
wxth  three  oth^men  who  have  been 
pludLed  along  with  him.  Napoleon, 
standing  before  a  picture  in  whidi 
Alexander  the  Great  was  a  figure, 
evinced  ^a  pleasing  touch  of  nature 
when  he  said  repeatedly, '  Alexan- 
der was  smaller  than  me ;  much 
smaller.'  The  thing  which  I  con- 
demn is  not  that  the  man  who  has 
Come  Down  should  look  around 
with  pleasure  on  his  brethren  in 
misfortune,  but  that  the  man  who 
has  Come  Down  should  seek  to 
pull  down  to  his  own  level  those 
whom  in  his  secret  soul  he  knows 
stand  on  a  higher.  What  I  condemn 
is  envious  and  malignant  detrac- 
tion, with  its  train  of  wilful  mis- 
representation, sly  inuendos,  de- 
preciating shrugs  and  noda.  I  hate 
to  hear  a  man  speaking  in  terms  of 
fednt  praise  of  another  who  has 
ontstnpped  him  in  their  common 
professioD,  saying  that  he  is '  rather 
a  clever  lad,  that  he  'really  has 
some  talent,'  that  he  is '  not  wholly 
devoid  of  power,'  that  he  '  has  done 
better  than  could  be  expected,'  and 


the  like.  Very  contemptible  is  a 
methodof  depredation  which  I  have 
often  witnessed.  It  consists  in  as- 
serting that  Mr.  A.,  whom  every- 
body knows  for  a  very  ordinaiy 
man,  is  fur  superior  to  Mr.  B.,  whom 
you  are  commending  as  a  man  of 
superior  narta  I  remember  a  cer- 
tam  pubuc  meeting.  Dr.  C  made 
a  most  briUiant  and  stirrins  speech ; 
Dr.  D.  followed  in  a  verv  aull  one ; 
Mr.  £.  next  made  a  decent  one. 
After  the  meeting  was  over,  the 
envious  K  thought  to  Take  Down 
Cy  and  cover  his  own  Coming 
Down,  by  walking  up  to  D.,  and  in 
a  very  marked  manner,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  C.  congratulating  D.  on 
Jiaving  made  the  speech  of  the 
evening.  Oh,  that  we  could  all 
learn  to  adcnowledge  with  frank- 
ness and  heartiness  the  merit  that 
overtops  us  1  Don^  let  us  try  to 
pull  it  down.  Bead  with  pleasure 
the  essay  whidi  you  feeL  is  fast 
better  than  you  could  have  written ; 
listen  with  improvement  to  the 
sermon  which  you  feel  is  fiur  better 
than  you  could  have  preached.  I 
think  envy  is  a  distant  feeling.  In 
a  true  heart  it  cannot  live  when 
you  have  oome  to  know  Ihe  envied 
man  well.  It  Lb  in  our  nature  to 
like  the  man  that  surpassed  us 
when  we  come  to  know  him.  Per- 
haps it  is  impossible  to  look  at 
merit  or  success  in  our  own  peculiar 
line  without  making  an  involuntary 
comparison  between  these  and  our 
own.  Perhaps  it  is  natural  to  fancy 
that  our  great  doings  have  hardly, 
as  yet,  met  the  appreciation  they 
deserved.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  natural,  except  in  men  of 
very  bad  natures,  to  cherish  any 
other  feeling  than  a  kindly  one 
towards  the  man  whose  powers  are 
so  superior  to  ours^  that  with  hardly 
an  apparent  effort  ne  beats  us,  £Bff  as 
Eclipse  beat  his  compeers,  in  the 
especial  walk  of  our  own  tastes  and 
talents,  when  we  have  done  our 
most  laborious  and  our  best. 

It  is  oftentimes  a  real  kindness 
to  assure  a  man,  though  not  quite 
truly,  that  he  is  not  Coming  Down. 
It  may  tend  to  keep  him  from  Giv- 
ing Up.  Very  transparent  decep- 
tions sometimes  snfi&oe  to  deceive 
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na  Ton  remember  how  Dr.  John- 
soDy  when  he  was  breaking  up  in 
the  hist  weeks  of  his  long  bfe,  fdt 
very  indicant  at  any  one  who  told 
him  that  m  health  and  strength  he 
was  Coming  Down.  Once,  when 
the  good  man  was  tottering  on  the 
▼erge  of  the  grave,  a  new  aoqnain- 
tanoe  said  to  him,  ^  Ah,  Doctor,  I 
see  the  glow  of  health  returning 
to  yourdieek :'  whereupon  Johnson 
ffrasned  his  hand  wamuy,  and  said, 
'  Goa  bless  you :  you  are  the  kindest 
Mend  I  ever  had  T  If  you,  bene- 
volent reader,  wish  to  do  a  kindness^ 
and  to  elicit  a  eratefiil  feeling,  ffo 
and  tell  a  man  who  is  |prowin^  bald 
that  his  hair  is  gettmg  thicker: 
tell  a  man  of  seventy  that  he  is 
every  day  looking  younger :  tell  a 
man  who  can  now  walk  but  at  a 
slow  pace  that  he  walks  uncom- 
monly fast :  tell  a  middlonaffed  lad;y 
whose  voice  is  cracking,  that  it  is 
alwajrs  growing  finer :  t^  a  cottager 
who  is  proud  of  his  garden,  about 
the  middle  of  October,  that  his 
garden  is  lookinff  more  blooming 
wan  in  June :  tell  the  poor  artisan, 
the  skilled  workman,  who  has  been 
driven  by  want  of  work  to  take  to 
breaking  stones  for  the  road  (which 
in  the  Scotch  mind  holds  the  place 
which  sweeping  a  crossing  holds  in- 
the  English)  that  you  are  pleased 
to  see  ne  has  got  nice  light  work 
lor  these  winter  days ;  and  if  you 
be  the  parish  clergymao,  stop  for  a 
few  minutes  and  talk  cheermlly  to 
him:  if  you  passed  that  poor  down- 
hearted fellow  to-day  with  only  a 
slight  recognition,  he  would  cer- 
tainly fancy  rwitn  the  ingenious 
self-torment  oi  feJlen  fortunes)  that 
you  did  it  because  he  has  been  ob- 
liged so  sadly  to  Come  Down.  But 
if  you  want  to  provft  vourself  de- 
void of  the  instinctive  benevolence 
of  the  gentleman,  you  will  walk  up 
to  the  man  with  a  look  of  mingled 
grief  and  astonishment,  and  say, 
'Oh,  John,  I  am  sorry  to  see  you 
have  come  to  this  I'  1  have  seen 
the  like  done.  I  have  known 
people  who,  not  from  malignity, 
tmt  from  pure  stolidity  and  coarse- 
ness of  nature,  would  insbt  on  im- 
pressing' on  the  man's  mind  how 
mr  he  nad  Come  Down.  Gfelimer 
at  Borne  (or  Constantinople,  I  forget 
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which)  did  not  feel  his  fall  more 
than  the  decent  Scotch  carpenter 
or  mason  busjr  at  his  heap  of  stones 
by  the  roadside.  And  who,  that 
had  either  heart  or  head,  but  would 
rather  try  to  keep  him  up,  than  to 
take  him  farther  down?  It  is  the 
delicate  discernment  of  these  things 
that  marks  the  gentleman  and  the 
gentlewoman.  Such  instinctively 
shrink  from  saying  or  doing  a  thing 
that  will  pain  the  feelings  of  an- 
otilier :  if  they  say  or  do  anything 
of  the  kind,  it  is  not  because  they 
don't  know  what  they  are  about 
While  vulgar  i)eople  ffo  through 
Hfe.  unintentionally  and  ignorantiy 
stickmg  pins  into  more  sensitive 
natures  at  every  turn.  You,  my 
firiencL  accidentally  meet  an  old 
school  companion.  You  think  him 
a  low-looking  fellow  as  could  well 
be  seen.  But  you  say  to  him  kindly 
that  you  are  happy  to  see  him  look- 
iuj^  so  weU.  He  replies  to  you, 
with  a  confounded  candour, '  I  can- 
not say  that  of  you  ;  you  are  look- 
ing very  old  and  careworn.'  The 
boor  did  not  mean  to  say  anything 
disagreeable.  It  was  pure  want  of 
discernment  It  was  simply  that 
he  is  not  a  gentleman,  and  never 
can  now  be  made  one.  'Your 
daughter,  poor  thing,  is  getting 
hardly  any  partners,'  said  a  vulgar 
rich  woman  to  an  old  lady  in  a  ball- 
room :  '  it  is  really  very  bad  of  the 
voung  men.'  The  vul^  rich  woman 
fancied  she  was  making  a  kind  and 
sympathetic  remark.  It  is  to  be 
recorded  that  sometimes  such  re- 
marks have  their  origin  not  in  ig- 
norance butin  intentional  malignity. 
Mr.  Snarling;  of  this  neighbour- 
hood, deals  m  such.  He  sees  a 
man  looking  cheerful  after  dinner, 
and  laughing  heartily.  Mr.  Snarling 
exclaims,  'Bless  me^  how  flushed 
you  are  getting !  Did  any  of  vour 
relations  die  of  apoplexy?  If  you 
should  cough  m  the  unhappv 
wretch's  presence,  he  wUl  ask,  with 
an  anxious  look,  if  there  is  con- 
sumption in  your  family.  And  he 
will  receive  your  negative  answer 
with  an  ominous  sh^J^e  of  his  head. 
*I  am  sorry  to  hear,'  says  Mr. 
^larling,  the  week  after  your  new 
horse  comes  home,  '  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  about  that  animal  proving  such 
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abadbargajB.  I  ivas  sore  the  dealer 
would  cheat  you.'  *It  -was  y&cy 
sad  indeed,*  eays  Mr.  Snarling,  *  that 
you  could  not  get  that  pariah  which 
you  wanted*  He  shakes  his  head, 
and  kindly  adds,  '  Especially  as 
▼ott  were  so  very  anxious  to  get  it* 
^I  read  the  December  nmnoer  of 
Fraser  (in  which  vou  have  anar- 
tide),*  says  the  fellow,  'and  of  all 
the  contemptible  rubbish  that  ever 
was  printea,  that  was  decidedly  the 
worst*  You  cannot  refrain  from 
the  retort, '  Yes,  it  was  very  stupid 
of  the  Editor  to  refuse  that  article 
you  sent  him :  it  would  have  raised 
the  character  of  the  ma^eazine.' 
Snarling*8  Dace  grows  blue :  ne  was 
not  aware  that  y6u  knew  so  much. 
Never  mind  poor  Snarling :  he 
punishes  himself  very  severely. 
Only  a  man  who  is  veiy  unhappy 
himiself  will  go  about  doing  all  he 
can  to  make  others  unhappy.  And 
{gradually  Snarling  is  understood, 
and  then  Snarling  is  shunned. 

I  trust  that  none  of  my  readers 
have   in   them  anything    of  the 
Snarling  spirit;  bat  I  aoubt  not 
tiiat  even  me  best-natured  of  them 
have  occasionally  met  with  human 
beings  who  were  blown  up  with 
vani^  and  conceit  to  a  degree  eo 
thoroughly  intolerable,  that  it  would 
have  been  felt  as  an  unspeakable 
privilege   to  be  permittea  (so  to 
speak}  to  stick  a  skewer  into  the 
great  inflated  wind-ba£,  and  to  Take 
the  individual  several  pegs  Down. 
It  is  fit  and  pleasing  that  a  man  in 
any  walk  of  life  should  mafnii^ 
his  office^  and  be  pleased  with  his 
own  {Hxmciency  in  its  duties.    One 
likes  to  see  that    The  man  will  be 
the  hafmier,  and  will  go  through 
his  work  the  bett».    But  the  irri- 
tating thing  is  to  find  a  human 
being  who  will  talk   of  nothiujg 
whatsoever'  except  himsdf ,  and  his 
own  doings  and  importance;  who 
plainly  shows  that  he  feels  not  the 
feast  mterest  in  any  other  topic  of 
discourse :  and  who  is  ever  trying 
to  bring  W^  the  conversation  to 
Number  One.    I  have  at  this  mo- 
ment in  my  mind*s  eye  a  man,  a 
woman,  and  a  lad,  in  each  of  whom 
conceit  appears  to  a  degree  which  I 
never  saw   paralleled   elsewhere; 


When  you  look  at  or  listen  to  any 
one  of  them,  the  analogy  to  the 
blown-up  bhader  instantly  suggests 
itsell  They  are  very  much  alike 
in  several  respects.  They  are  not 
illHMtured:  though  very  common- 
place, the^r  are  not  utter  block- 
heads :  their  great  chajracteristic  is 
self-complacency  ao  stolid  that  it 
never  will  see  reason  to  Gome 
Down,  and  so  pachydermatous  that 
it  wili  be  unaware  of  anv  gentle 
effort  to  Take  it  Down.  There  is  a 
beautiful  equanimity  about  the 
thorough  dunce:  He  is  so  com- 
pletely stupid,  that  he  never  for  an 
mstant  suspects  that  he  is  stupid  at 
alL  He  never  feds  any  necessity 
to  intellectually  Come  Down.  A 
clever  man  has  many  fears  that 
lus  powers  are  but  small,  but  your 
entire  booby  knows  no  such  fear. 
The  clever  man  can  iq>preciate, 
wh^  done  by  another,  that  which 
he  could  not  have  done  himself: 
and  he  is  able  to  make  many  com- 
parisons whidi  Take  him  Down. 
But  there  are  men,  who  could  read 
a  sermon  of  their  own,  and  then  a 
sermon  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
and  see  no  great  difference  betweea 
the  two. 

And  now.  kindly  reader,  we  have 
arrived  at  the  end  of  the  six  long 
slips  of  paper,  and  this  Essay  ap- 
TOoaches  its  dose.  Let  me  say, 
before  laying  down  the  pen,  that  it 
is  £ar  commonplaoe  people  1  write, 
when  I  advise  Ihose  who  look  at 
these  pages  to  Gome  Down  intd- 
leetuall^to  the  markfixedfor  iheai 
by  their  fellow-creatures — ^to  be- 
lieve that  they  ^kre  estimated  pretty 
fiiirly.  and  appredated  much  as 
they  deserve.  xouandI,myfiiend, 
may  possiUy  have  fuided,  once 
upon  a  time,  (that  we  were  great  and 
remaxkable  men ;  but  many  Takings 
Down  have  taught  us  to  think  so- 
berly, «nd  we  know  better  now. 
We  shall  never  do  anything  verr 
eztraordinary :  our  biography  will 
not  be  written  after  we  are  gone. 
So  be  it  Fiat  Voluntas  Twil 
We  are  quite  content  to  Oome 
Down  genially.  It  does  not  matter 
much  that  we  never  shall  startle 
the  world  with  the  echoes  <^  our 
fiune.  Let  us  rank  oursdves 
with  ^Natore'a  unamhitioqa  under- 
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-wood,  and  flowers  that  prosper  in 
the  shade.'  Bat  of  course  there  are 
great  geniiuses  who  ought  not  thus 
to  Come  Down — ^men  who,  though 
lightly  esteemed  bv  those  around 
them,  will  some  day  take  their 

E*  !e,  by  the  consent  of  all  en- 
tened  judges,  among  the  most 
itrious  of  human  kind.  The 
▼ery  powers  which  are  yet  to  make 
▼ou  nmous,  may  tend  to  make  the 
Ignorant  folk  around  you  regard 
you  as  a  crackbrained  fool.  You 
remember  the  beautifal  fitdry  tale 
of  the  Ugly  Duckling.  The  poor 
little  thing  was  hiaghed  at,  pecked, 
and  persecuted,  because  it  was  so 
different  from  tne  remainder  of  the 
brood,  till  it  fled  away  in  despair. 
But  it  was  unappreciated,  just  be- 
cause it  was  too  good;  for  it  grew 


up  at  length,  and  then  met  universal 
admiration :  the  ugly  duckling  was 
a  beautifdl  swan!  Even  so  that 
great  man  John  Foster,  preaching 
among  a  petty  dissenting  sect  fifty 
years  since,  was  set  down  as  *a 

gerfect  fooL  But  intelligent  men 
ave  fixed  his  mark  now.  It  was 
because  he  was  a  swan  that  the 
quacking  tribe  thought  him  such 
an  ugly  duck.  You  may  be  such 
another.  Hie  chance  is  indeed  ten 
thousand  to  one  that  you  are  not. 
Still,  if  you  have  the  fixed  con- 
sciousness of  the  divine  gift  within 
you,  do  not  be  false  to  your  nature. 
Kesolntely  refuse  to  Come  Down — 
only  be  assored,  my  Mend,  that 
should  such  be  your  resolution,  you 
will  have  to  resist  many  temptations 
to  Give  Up  1 

A.  £.  H.  £L 


aONG. 


TT  ARK,  hark,  hark ! 

-^  The  lark  sings  high  in  the  dark. 
The  raven  croaked  6om  the  raven  stone ; 
I  sparred  up  my  charger,  and  left  him  alone ; 
For  what  should  I  care  for  his  boding  groan, 
Biding  the  moorland  to  come  to  mine  own ; 

While  hark,  hark,  hark ! 

The  lark  sings  high  in  the  dark. 

Hark,  hark,  hark ! 

The  lark  sings  high  in  the  dark. 
Long  have  I  wandered  by  land  and  by  sea. 
Long  have  I  ridden  by  moor  and  by  lea, 
Till  yonder  she  sits  with  her  babe  on  her  knee. 
Sits  at  the  window  and  watches  for  me. 

While  hark,  hark,  hark  I 

The  lark  sings  high  in  the  dark. 


C.  K. 


Md 
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THE  constant  reader  of  Punch  no 
doubt  remembers  an  exquisite 
little  picture  representing  a  nice 
quiet  old  lady,  in  a  cottage  in  the 
country,  and  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
receiving  a  deputation  of  prize- 
filters,  a  member  of  wbidk  de- 
mands 'Please,  mum,  might  we 
have  our  little  mill  on  ^our  lawn  t 
Avery  small  amount  of  imagination 
will  suffice  to  fill  in  those  parts  of 
the  sketch  which  lay  beyond  the 

Srovince  of  the  artist  xne  bewil- 
erment  of  the  old  lad^  as  to  how 
a  mill  could  be  set  going  on  her 
lawn  ^  her  state  of  mind  on  dis- 
covenng  what  is  really  meant;  the 
fact  that  her  acquiescence  is  taken 
for  granted  by  the  eager  millers ; 
that  the  preliminaries — ^to  use  the 
felicitous  expression  oiBdVsLife — 
are  being  arranged ;  that  there  are 
sportive  millers  '  chivying,'  as  thev 
term  it,  the  sleek  petted  cow  through 
the  neat  privet  hedge  into  the 
kitchen-«nutlen,  and  amatonr  millers 
making  nideous  love  to  the  little 
parlour-maid  who  has  been  skil- 
fully intercepted  in  an  attempt  to 
lock  the  hen-house  door,  and  staid, 
if  not  sober^  millers  plucking  the 
double-dahlias,  the  pnde  of  the  old 
lady  and  the  envy  of  surrounding 
horticulturists,  and  carrying  them 
in  their  mouths  as  gentlemen  of 
fancy  delight  to  do ;  and,  in  short, 
a  variety  of  those  incongruities 
which  must  naturally  arise  when 
war  and  peace  come  into  collision. 
As  the  train  in  whidi  we  have 
taken  our  seats  at  Turin  or  Arona 
for  Milan  rumbles  over  the  bridge 
across  the  Naviglio  Qrande,  and  on 
through  trim  vineyards  and!  patches 
of  Indian  com,  up  to  the  station  of 
Magenta,  we  are  very  apt,  if  we  are 
at  all  sentimental  travellers,  to 
think  of  this  picture.  On  the 
evening  of  the  3rd  of  June  last  the 
worthy  Ma^entans  were  veiy  much 
in  the  position  of  the  old  lady  above 
referred  to.  On  that  day  was  com- 
pleted the  last  figure  of  that  grand 
quadrille  with  which  the  ball  in 
the  south  opened,  and  in  which 
Count  Qyulai  showed  siich  a 
lamentable  want  of  what  Miss 
Leonora  Geary  would  call  instruc- 


tion in  all  the  newest  and  most 
fa^ionable  dances,while  his  nimble 
ms-dki^  displayed  a  vivacity  in 
doing  his  steps  not  unworthy  of 
the  cancan  and  the  Milles  Colonnes. 
The  town  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
Austrian  position,  which  extended 
north-east  and  south-west  of  it. 
The  French  army  lay  only  a  couple 
of  miles  off  to  the  west  on  the  ridit 
bank  of  theTicino,and  commanded 
the  bridges.  Indeed  a  portion  of  it 
had  already  crossed  into  Lombardy 
and  was  in  possession  of  Turbigo, 
where  General  MacMahon  was  get- 
ting ready  to  march  the  twelve 
miles  that  lav  between  him  and  his 
future  dukedom.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  long-expected  little  mill 
was  at  last  to  come  off  (for  Monte- 
bello  and  Palestro,  smart  actions  as 
they  were,  after  all  could  only  count 
as  affairs  with  the  gloves),  and 
equally  obvious  to  the  good  people 
of  Magenta  that  it  was  to  come  off 
on  their  lawn.  Henceforth  the 
name  of  Magenta  was  to  be  printed 
in  larger  letters  upon  the  map  of 
Europe,  and  was  to  have  quite 
another  significance  to  the  ear  of 
^e  traveller  as  he  heard  it  yelled 
out  by  the  railway-porter  when  the 
train  drew  up.  it  was  no  longer 
to  be  that  of  an  obscure  little  place, 
only  remarkable  as  being  the  first 
Lombard  town  on  the  Milan  road. 
For  the  future  it  was  to  rank  with 
Blenheim,  Austerlitz, .  Marengo, 
Waterloo,  and  a  few  others  whose 
patents  of  nobility  date  from  a 
foughten  field  Nevertheless  it  Ib 
quite  possible  to  conceive  many  a 
worliiy  burgher,  who  fcdly  appre- 
ciated the  honour  in  store  for  hia 
towiL  feeling  not  altogether  com- 
fortable that  evening.  The  honour 
was  all  very  well,  i3ut  there  waa 
his  little  piot  of  maize  which  was 
coining  up  so  nicely.  Would  honour 
raise  a  fresh  crop  at  this  time  of  the 
season  1  There  were  Ids  vines;  were 
they  prepared  to  resist  cavah^y? 
There  were  his  cucumbers;  a  nice 
pickle  they  would  be  in  to-inorrow. 
There  was  his  pigstv,  which  was 
being  loopholed  for  Tyrolese  rifles. 
And  then  there  were  certain  other 
more   serious    considerations^  for 
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aHhongh  men   are   shot,   spitted, 
and  brained  now-a-days  with  much 
general  courtesy,  still  soldiers  will 
be   soldiers  as  certainly  as  boys 
ivill  be  boys,  and  blood  has  a  ten- 
dency to  rouse  the  animal  even 
when  it  is  spilled  by  such  elegant 
means    as    the   canon   ray^,   the 
lifle,  or  the  sword  bavonet    We 
are  all  of  us   tolerably   funiUar 
-with  the  main  features  of  the  en- 
counter which  took  place  on  the 
morrow.     Telegrams  and  special 
correspondents  nave  told  us  how 
the    attack    commenced    on   the 
Austrian  left,  and  how  Count  Chun 
found  himself  sorel^r  pressed,  and 
how  Count  QyulaL  being  nine  miles 
away  from  the  field,,  deported  him- 
self with  a  beautiml  composure: 
how  the   bridges  over  the  canal 
were  taken  ana  lost  and  retaken, 
and  '  all  da^  long  the  noise  of  battle 
rolled,'  until  a  cloud  of  dust  oyer 
the  low  trees  to  the  north  showed 
that  MacMahon  was  at  hand,  and 
the  Austrians  attacked  in  front  and 
flank   began   to   give   way;    and 
finally   how   each    army,    having 
weU-nigh  fought  itself  to  a  stanf 
still,  b^an  forthwith  to  crow  tele- 
graphic bulletins,  underrating  its 
own   numbers  and  mishaps   and 
overrating  the  strength  and  losses 
of  the  enemy,  and  giving  out  the 
one  that  it  was  reposing  ana  or- 
ganizing^ itself  the  other  that  it 
was  retiring  for  strategical  reasons. 
Suppose  we  waive  that  claim  to  a 
couple  of  francs'  worth  more  of  rail- 
way which  we  possess  in  virtue  of 
through  tickets  to  Milan — ^there  are 
one  or  two  trains  later  in  iJie  after- 
noon— ^and  as  we  are  here  upon  the 
spot,  take  a  stroll  through  tne  field 
where  all  this  happened.    It  may 
help  out  the  telegram  and  special 
correspondent  if  we  do,  for,   as 
Fuller  says,  'if  in  bowling  they 
must  needs  throwwide,  which  know 
not   the   green  or  alley  Whereon 
they  play,  much  more  must  they 
misse  the  truth  in  story  who  are 
unacquainted  with   tliat   country 
whereon  the  discourse  proceedeth.' 
Even  before  we  leave  tne  platform 
our  experiences  commence.    Just 
opposite  is  a  street  of  the  ordinarv 
Italian  provincial-town  type,  with 
irregular  white  houses^  narrow  win- 


dows, flat  roofe,   and   projecting 
eaves.     At   the   left-hand  comer 
stands  a  house  rather  higher  in 
social  position  than  its  neighbours 
— a  well-to-do  comfortable  house, 
with  a  good  walled-in  garden  and 
neat  green  jalousies  to  its  windows, 
and  a  general  air  of  combined  snug- 
ness  and  respectability;  in£Eict,just 
the  sort  of  house  in  which  you 
would   expect  to  find  a  church- 
warden and  to  get  old  brown  sherry 
for  luncheon,  ii  those  articles  were 
consistent  with  the  institutions  of 
Lombardy.     But  there  is  a  woe- 
begone expression   now  upon  its 
once  joUy  countenance.    There  are 
ragged  holes  through  its  walls,  and 
aliover  its  ftice  the  bricks  show 
through  the  white  plaster  in  a  dense 
eruption  of  red   spots.     Heaven 
preserve  the  old  house  at  home  of 
each  of  us  from  such  an  attack  of 
measles  I    They  are  bullet  marks,  • 
and  the  holes  are  the  work  of  the 
admirable  rifled  cannon  invented 
by  his   Imperial  Majesty  Napo- 
leon HL    from  one  of  those  win- 
dows came  the  ball  which  killed 
General  Espinasse.     He  fell  just 
where  we  are  standing,  and  died  in 
the  tel^iaph-office  yonder.    As  we 
think  of  i1^  does  there  not  seem  to 
be  something  almost  grotesque  in 
the  association?    Here  is  what  we 
are  taught  to  look  upon  as  the 
highest  triumph  of  civilization,  the 
pMomt  which  human  ingenuity  was 
six  thousand  years  in  reaching^  the 
railway  that  was  to  bring   in  a 
mechanical  millennium,  the  wires 
that  were  to  bind  nations  as  with 
cords  of  love :  and  all  around  are 
men,  as  if  in  oitter  mockery,  deep 
in  that  old,  old  game  of  which  the 
devil  was  the  inventor  and  Cain 
the  first  adept     It  might  be  in- 
teresting if  we  knew  the  opinion  of 
that  senous-looking  dog  who  is  sit- 
ting on  the  platform.    *  Espinasse ' 
the  railway-people  call  him,  and 
there  is  a  legend  to  the  effect  that 
he  attached  nimself  to  the  General 
of  the  same  name  at  Novara^  and 
followed  his  fortunes  to  the  last. 
Clearly  it  was  not  martial  enthu- 
siasm that  made  him  do  so,  to  judge 
by   his   saturnine    expression^  of 
countenance,  and  the  more  plausible 
theory  is  that  he  went  as  a  sort  of 
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commifisioner  on  behalf  of  hiB  nc^ 
to  collect  materials  for  a  reply  to 
the  asperBions  of  Dr.  Watte,  and  to 
ascertain  if  there  were  not  other 
animals  besides  don  of  whom  it 
might  be  said  4t  is  tneir  nature  to.' 
To  get  an  ideiL  however,  of  the 
way  in  which  the  battle  was  fought 
we   most  leave  the  lailway,  ana 
walk  westwards  towards  the  Na- 
viglio  Grande,  where  the  fight  be- 
gan.    There  is  no  commanding 
neight  firom  which  a  biid's-eye  view 
mi^t  be  taken,  but  if  there  were 
we  should  find  that  the  general  9^ 
pearanoe  of  the  field  of  Magenta  is 
that   of  a  plain  thickly  planted 
with  vines,  mulbeny  trees,  and 
acacia  hedges.  From  north  to  south, 
and  therdKure  nearly  parallel  with 
the   l^no,   runs    the    Naviglio, 
and  crossing  this  latter  and  con- 
veiging  at  the  town  are  three  roads 
ana  the  railway.     Of  these   the 
most  northerly  is  that  leading  to 
Bufialora:  next  to  it  is  the  new 
high  road  to  Novara  and  Turin, 
which  is  intersected  by  the  ndlroaa 
at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  hun« 
died  yards  from  the  town ;  and  to 
the  south  is  the  old  Tunn  road, 
crossing  the  canal  at  Ponte  Yecchia 
With  the  exeeption  of  whi^  is  oc- 
cupied by  these   roads,  there  is 
scarcely  a  square  yara  of  open 
ground  to  be  seen  anywhere,  and 
so  much  of  the  battle  as  was  fought 
in   the  interv^ung   spaces  nuast 
have  been  almost  like  a  battle 
£Dught  in  the  datk.    Following  the 
central  or  new  zoad  for  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  spot  where  the 
railway  cuts  ilL  we  come  to  the 
Naviguo  Grande.     It  is  a  canal 
about  fort^r  feet  wide  and  five  or 
six  deep,  with  clear  water  running 
like  a  millrace  between  high  ana 
steep  banks  planted  wi^  acacia 
bushes.      This  was   the   defence 
which  the  Austrians  had  for  tilieir 
left ;  and  to  make  assurance  doublv 
sure,  they  mined  the  bridges  whi^ 
spanned  it,  and   probably  would 
have  even  gone  the  length  of  blow- 
ing them  up  if  thev  had  had  any 
~  wder  to  do  it  with.    The  bridge 
which  the  road  weare on  crosses 
e  canal  is  the  Ponte  di  Magenta, 
a  handsome  granite  stnicture,  sub- 
stantial and  el^ant  enough  for  any 


metct^lis  in  Europe.  Ateachead 
is  a  couple  of  those  stem  barrack- 
like  houses  one  alwavs  finds  at  a 
frontier,  and  from  wnich  a  fierce 
cocked  hat  comes  out  to  demand 
passports^  To  take  and  occupy  all 
this  was  one  of  the  little  jobs  by 
which  the  French  proposed  to  com- 
mence tJie  battle  of  Magenta ;  and 
to  mi^LC  the  attack  itwasneceesaiy 
to  march  up  one  of  those  unoompro- 
misiuj^  straight  roads,  so  chMac- 
teristic  of  a  despotic  rule,  in  the 
&ce  of  a  raking  mre  from  th%  cppo- 
site  end  of  the  bridge,  and  a  nail- 
storm  of  bullets  from  the  houses 
ajui  from  the  high  banks  of  the 
canaL  Men  and  officers  fall  fasir* 
General  Qer  among  the  number — 
ne vertJieless,  the  Utm  of  the  zouaves 
and  grenadiers  of  the  Guard  before 
long  reduced  the  'afihir  to  a  hand- 
to-^mmd  struggle.  They  were  forced 
back  more  than  once,  but  each 
time  recovered  their  position  and 
scHuething  more:  until  at  len(^ 
aftei  anhourandahalf  of  fightmg; 
they  had  taken  the  Ponte  di  Ma- 

Senta.  Then  Baron  Reischach  bore 
own  upon  them  with  his  division 
of  fresh  troops  frmn  the  Austriaa 
light,  and  speedily  they  found 
themselves  again  upon  the  rights 
which  was  in  their  case  the  wrongs 
side  of  the  canaL  Once  more 
their  turn  came ;  for  by  this  time 
C^nroberti  advancing  from  Novan^ 
had  reached  the  field,  and  with  his 
help  once  more  the  Inidge  was 
carried.  This  was  the  last  assault 
that  was  required,  for  now  the 
Austnans  had  something  else  to 
tiiink  o£  They  had  to  meet  an 
attack  from  another  quarter  and 
make  ready  to  receive  MacMahon, 
who  was  advancing  upon  them 
from  the  north.  Meanwhile,  very 
much  the  same  sort  of  seesaw  game 
was  being  played  out  at  the  rauway 
bridge,  and  at  t}ie  Ponte  Yecchio 
to  the  south.  Count  Clam  was 
sending  aides-de-camp  to  Abbiate 
Grasso,  to  Count  GyuiaL  imploring 
support;  and  Count  Gyulai  was 
making  up  his  mind  as  to  whet<her 
there  were  sufficient  strategical 
reasons  for  giving  it  When  at 
length  it  was  given  the  mischief 
was  dona  The  bridges  across  the 
Naviglio  were  in  the  possession  of 
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the  French,  and  MacMahon  was 

S^hting  in  tiie  streets  of  Magenta, 
ight  came  on^  and  so  ended  the 
fint  great  battle  of  the  campaign  of 
1859.  So  fur  it  conld  scarcely  be 
called  decisive.  It  is  true  the  Ans- 
trians  had  retired  somewhat,  but 
so  had  the  French  immeduttely 
after  nightfedl.  The  only  real  ad- 
vantage the  latter  had  gained  after 
so  many  hours'  fighting,  was  the 
possession  of  the  raidges  by  which 
the  Austrian  position  might  be  1^ 
proachedL  The  difference  between 
the  losses  on  each  side  was  not 
^reat :  and  taking  into  considera- 
tion that  the  Ausmans,  even  allow- 
ing for  exaggerations,  had  bcMi 
oatnumbereoTand  that  thc;y  had 
plenty  of  firesh  troops  at  their  back, 
It  seems  probable  they  were  quite 
as  fit  for  a  second  battle  the  next 
day  as  their  enemiea  In  fact,  it 
was  Oount  Qyulai's  retreat  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th  that  made  a 
dtive  defiBit  <n  the  battle   of 
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A  stro^^le  like  that  which  took 
place  upon  the  Fonte  di  Magenta 
nataraliy  does  not  leave  behind  it 
traces  proportionate  to  its  magni- 
tude. Blood  soon  dries  up.  The 
bayonet  thrust,  the  clubbed  fire- 
lock, and  the  plnnfing  shot  that 
cats  a  lane  through  a  block  of 
human  bodies,  set  no  mark  upon 
the  spot  where  they  do  their  work. 
Still  there  are  here  signs  enough, 
and  to  roare,  of  a  deadly  fray.  The 
walls  of  the  houses  are  pitted,  as 
though  it  had  rained  bullets  against 
them.  The  ironwork  of  the  bal- 
conies is  bent  and  broken.  Doors 
and  window-frames  are  drilled  and 
spUiUered^  earners  of  solid  ma- 
sonry earned  bodily  away,  telegn^ 
posts  half  cut  in  two.  There  are 
dark  stains  on  the  pan^ts  of  the 
bridge,  where  the  g^ancmglead  has 
left  a  long  blue  splash  upon  the 
granite.  K  we  turn  off  the  road, 
and  pass  throng  one  of  the  £^ps 
in  the  acacia  hedse  into  the  vin^ 
yards  on  either  side^  we  find  tokens 
of  a  different  sort.  The  gleaners, 
we  may  be  sure,  have  Ions  since 
made  a  clean  sweei»  of  every  buckle, 
brass  eagle,  or  xmlitaiy  ornament 
that  lay  n^n  the  field ;  but  there 
yet  remaina  enou^  A  the  more 


unsaleable  relics  of  a  battle  to  fill 
a  museum,  or  stock  a  marine  store, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  collector. 
Mildewed  scraps  of  doth,  crimson, 
brick-dust  red,  dark-blue  shreds  of 
the  zouave's  jacket,  light-blue  rags 
of  the  Croat's  pantaloons,  tattered 
k^is,  mouldy  belts,  fragments  of 
those  red  cownide  knapaacks  which 
form  a  part  of  the  abstoact  idea  one 
has  of  an  Austrian  soldier.  These 
and  such  things  lie  rotting  in  the 
grass,  and  scattered  about  among 
the  vines.  These  latter  seem  to 
have  escaped  wondeifrdly :  but  that 
may  be  owing  to  the  care  oestowed 
upon  them  since,  for  the  Lombards 
are  neat  agriculturists,  and  no  doubt 
did  their  best  to  put  things  to 
rights  as  soon  as  possible.  Here  is 
a  plot  of  maize  that  looks  as  un- 
disturbed.as  if  it  had  never  smelt 
powder  in  its  life ;  and  here  next 
to  it  is  a  bed  of  some  other  escu- 
lent, which  has  not  yet  come  up, 
bat  which  has  been  sown  with  some 
care,  and  top-dressed  with  lime. 
At  the  farther  side  there  are  two 
sticks  tied  together  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  and  supporting  a  soldier's 
cap,  to  frighten  away  the  birds.  At 
this  end  t£ere  is  another  stic^  with 
a  label  iust  like  what  you  see  in 
any  well  regulated  garden.  These 
botanical  names  are  not  easy  to 
read,  especially  when  they  W 
been  written  in  pencil  and  washed 
by  a  few  showers :  but  we  can  make 
out  enough  of  tne  inscription  to 
estimate  how  &r  tlie  world  is  the 
better  for  this  sort  of  cultivation. 
'  Ei^chty-three  Austrians,'  it  says, 
'  killed,  June  4th,  1859.'  In  short, 
the  bed  before  us  is  what  we  have 
all  heard  of  so  often  as  the  '  bed  (^ 
honour.'  Perhaps  it  does  not  ouite 
come  up  to  the  ideal  we  nave 
formed  of  that  couch ;  but  facts  are 
notoriously  subversive  of  the  poet's 
beautiful  fictions.  A  stout  Lom- 
bard, who  is  standing  by,  says, 
^TeOBKhi^  tutu  Tedachi,'  and  grins. 
Evidently  he  tlunks  it  is  an  instance 
of  the  right  men  in  the  right  nlace. 
Different  people  have  dinerent 
opinions ;  and  very  likely  in  some 
simple  chalet  up  in  Tyrol,  there  is 
a  consoling  belief  that  Max  or 
Hamsl,  who  fou^t  so  stoutly  fi)r 
Emperor  and  Fatherland,  is  lying 
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in  'Ood's  Acre,'  with  a  neat  wooden 
cross  at  Ids  heieui,  and  flowers,  and 
the  other  essentials  of  Christian 
burial,  accordin|;  to  Qerman  no- 
tions. This  reminds  us  of  another 
spot  hard  b^,  which  is  worth 
visiting,  as  illustratiTe  of  the 
humours  of  war.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance £rom  the  town,  on  the  old 
road,  is  one  of  those  snabby,  chilly- 
looking  little  cemeteries  so  common 
in  the  South,  in  which,  if  you  look 
through  the  gate,  you  see  nothing 
but  formal  rows  of  tawdry  crosses, 
and  perhaps  a  solitary,  motionless 
woman  sitting  before  one  of  them. 
It  strikes  one  with  an  admiration 
for  the  mysteries  of  military  science 
to  discover  that  this  was  con- 
sidered an  important  post.  The 
walls  are  about  five  feet  high,  and, 
except  on  the  road  side, .  it  is  shut 
in  by  trees  and  vines,  so  closely 
planted  that  an  army  might  be 
within  two  yards  of  it  before  any- 
one inside  was  aware  of  the  fact. 
What  troops  were  to  do  with  it^  and 
in  what  manner  it  was  expected  to 
aid  them  in  damaging  the  enemy 
or  defending  themselves,  are  pyiz- 
zling  questions  for  the  unstrategical 
mind;  and  we  can  only  Ml  back 
upon  the  theory  that  it  h  the  re- 
gular thing  to  occupy  and  loophole 
such  places.  At  any  rate,  loopnoled 
it  was  in  due  form ;  and.  while  the 
battle  roared  around  tnem,  men 
lay  there  grimly  waiting  until  an 
enemy  presented  himself  in  the 
proper  manner  to  be  smashed ; 
until  towards  afternoon — ^buzz — a 
swarm  of  wiry  little  fellows  darted 
out  from  under  the  green  leaves, 
ran  up  the  walls  like  lizards, 
tumbled  into  the  enclosure  in  a 
cascade  of  red  breeches,  and  before 
the  honest  Teutons  had  time  to  say 
^HerrJeP  they  were  made  prisoners, 
having  been  kept,  as  it  were,  in  a 

I)res&rve  for  that  purpose.  So  at 
east  runs  one  of  the  many  legends 
of  Magenta ;  and  truth  to  tell,  war 
seems  to  have  stimulated  the  natu- 
ral mendacity  of  that  little  town. 
Those  curious  in  such  matters 
might  easily  make  a  collection  of 
anecdotes  that  Major  Longbow 
would  be  proud  of;  and  as  to  the 
manufacture  of  relics,  in  the  short 
space  of  two  or  three  months  it 


arrived  at  a  height  of  p^ectioti 
which  even  Waterloo,  with  the  vast 
hardware  trade  of  ^gium  at  its 
back,  has  never  reached  One  con- 
trivance, in  its  simple  ingenuity, 
reminds  us  of  the  facts  disclosed  by 
the  adulteration-of-f ood  committee. 
When  the  Austrian  civil  servants 
lost  their  places  in  conseauence  of 
the  peace  of  Yillafiranca^  their  ofBl- 
cial  buttons,  bearing  the  two- 
headed  eagle,  were  bought  up  in 
vast  quantities  by  enterprising 
parties,  and  supplied  to  the  retail 
trade  at  Magenta  and  Solferino. 
Sometimes  even  a  higher  flight  of 
invention  is  attempted,  as  m  the 
case  where  an  English  relic  hunter 
was  qffered  a  rusty  specimen  of 
'  Mappings  shilling  razor,*  together 
with  the  statement  that  it  had 
belonged  to  Count  Clam's  dressing- 
case:  thougk  when  we  come  to 
think  of  it,  why  may  not  the  Gene- 
ral have  had  a  i)artiality  for  Eng- 
lish cutlery,  and  have  dropped  m& 
razor  on  tne  field,  having  been 
interrupted  in  the  act  of  shaving 
by  the  onset  of  the  French  ? 

The  onlv  persons  in  Magenta  who 
do  not  look  upon  the  war  in  a  mer- 
cantile spirit,  or  else  with  something 
very  like  indifference,  seem  to  be  the 
street  boys.  Bless  them !  they  are 
the  same  everywhere.  As  we  go 
up  the  street  to  the  railway  station, 
we  come  upon  a  fresco  by  an  early 
Italian  master.  It  represents  a 
field-piece  dischaigin^  an  intensely 
visible  ball  against  the  rear  of  an 
astonished  figure--;perhaps  Francis 
Joseph,  probably  Qeneral  Urban — 
and  underneath,  to  guard  against 
mistakes,  is  written,  ^camume,^  A 
little  further  on,  we  find  the  artist 
hard  at  work  drilling  three  volun- 
teers armed  with  sticks  but  just  as 
he  gives  them  the  Italian  equiva- 
lent for  '  shoulder  humps.'  the  train 
comes  up,  and  the  whole  detach- 
ment makes  a  rapid  advance  upon 
the  gate  of  the  station ;  for,  after 
all^  there  are  more  exciting  pur- 
suits than  soldiering. 

To  start  off  and  take  a  look  at 
Solferino  after  having  been  at 
Magenta,  is  as  natural  as  to  water  a 
twig  because  you  have  planted  it. 
Every  feeling  of  sentiment  or  curi- 
osity l^t  acted  in  the  one  case  acts 
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in  the  other.  Indeed,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  when  both  have  fairly 
settled  down  into  their  poedtions 
among  the  remarkable  places  of 
Northern  Italy,  the  former  will  be 
the  more  popular  lion  of  the  two ; 
for  although  perhaps  less  interest- 
ing than  Magenta  from  a  military 
point  of  Tiew,  Solferino  was  in 
every  sense  a  more  picturesque 
sSaJTy  and  agrees  more  closely  in 
every  respect  with  the  common 
notion  of  a  great  battle.  Let  us 
hope  that  bv  that  time  spme 
spirited  capitiaJist  will  have  pro- 
vided for  tne  pilgrim  better  board 
and  lodging  than  we  find  at  present 
at  Desenzano.  For  Desenzano  must 
be  the  base  of  our  operations  upon 
Solferino  (how  military  one's  lan- 
guage grows  in  these  places) :  and 
uie  leading  hotel  at  Desenzano  has 
in  astonishing  completeness  all  the 
properties  of  an  Italian  inn  in  a 
TOovincial  town.  The  fact  is,  the 
King  of  Sardinia  made  it  his  head- 
quarters. Now,  an  English  inn 
under  corresponding  circumstances 
would  have  made  something  of  the 
chance^  if  it  was  only  to  set  up  a 
new  sign-board  with  the  Victor 
Emmanuel  arms;  or  to  open  a 
Boyal  Sardinian  Qaidens,  with  a 
good  dry  skittle-ground.  But  true 
to  the  Italian  character,  the  Albergo 
Something  has,  in  a  manner,  put 
its  hands  in  its  pockets  and  mag- 
nanimously determined  never  to 
do  another  turn  of  work  as  long 
as  it  lives.  History  relates  that 
one  of  the  gentlemen  who  received 
Qeorge  lY.  on  his  landing  in  Ire- 
land preserved  unwashed  to  the 
day  of  Ids  death  the  hand  which 
had  grasped  the  palm  of  royalty. 
We  may,  if  we  like,  impute  a  simi- 
lar unscouring  loyalty  to  the  Desen- 
zano hotel ;  but  even  that  will  not 
account  for  the  coffee  and  the  smells. 
It  is  not  so  much  that  the  smells 
per  9e  are  of  extraordinary  force,  as 
that  there  is  a  horrible  want  of  ap- 
propriateness about  them.  When 
a  perfume  occurs  in  its  proper 
place,  the  nose  maj*  resent  its  pre- 
sence, but  the  mind  is  comparatively 
easv.  But  here  the  scent  of  the 
staole  waits  upon  you  as  you  sit 
at  meat,  and  whim  of  a  garlic- 
flavoured    cookery  hover  aroimd 


your  pillow  and  mingle  with  your 
dreams. 

Although  fori^tful  of  the  weigh- 
tier matters  affecting  the  guest's 
comfort,  the  albergo  displays  a 
laudable  attention  in  the  way 
of  providing  vetturinos  to  drive 
him  to.  and  guides  to  conduct  him 
over,  tne  field  of  Solferino.  If  not 
strong-minded  enough  to  repel  their 
attacks,  or  weak-minded  enough  to 
secure  their  services,  his  best  plan 
will  be  to  disclaim  all  intention  of 
going  to  the  field;  and,  osten- 
tatiously taking  the  road  to  Pes- 
chiera,  to  turn  to  the  right  when 
out  of  sight  of  the  town,  and  get  upon 
the  railway  embankment.  Then 
lookinf^  due  south  he  will  perceive 
the  Spia  Tower  in  the  distance,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  steer  for 
it  through  pleasant  lanes,  and  fields 
occupied  by  a  kindly  race,  tolerant 
of  short  cuts.  It  is  a  noble  view, 
that  from  the  hill  of  the  Spia.  To 
the  south  and  west  is  the  great 
plain  of  Lombardy  spreading  out 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  sort  and 
rich  like  a  huge  turkey-carpet  To 
the  east  the  ground  rises  and  falls 
in  gentle  undulations,  the  last 
ripples  of  the  Alps  as  they  melt 
away  into  the  fat  fields  of  Italy  j 
and  to  the  north  lies  the  Lago  di 
Qarda^  its  shores  fringed  with  grev 
olive  groves,  and  studded  with 
glittering  wmte  villages,  the  penin- 
sula of  Sermione  floating  double 
on  its  sleepy  sur&ce,  and,  as  if  for 
contrast's  sake,a  fussy  little  steamer 
puffing  across  from  reschiera  with 
all  the  ill-timed  energy  of  a  blue- 
bottle fly  in  the  dog-davs.  A  plea- 
sant place  it  is  for  lolling  on  the 
grass  all  day,  and  listening  to  the 
bells  of  the  score  of  campaniles 
that  dot  the  plain  below ;  but  you 
see  it  is  unfortunately^  the  centre 
of  the  Austrian  position,  and  in- 
dolence and  aesthetics  must  make 
way  for  that  consideration.  To 
understand  the  battle  of  Solferino 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
the  Mindo,  the  Chiesa,  and  the 
south  shore  of  the  Lago  di  Qarda, 
or  rather  the  embankment  of  the 
Milan  andV enice  railroad,form  three 
sides  of  a  square,  the  centre  of  which 
is  the  village  of  Solferino.  On  the 
eve  of  the  battle,  the  allied  army 
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was  encamped  on  the  eastern  or  left 
side  of  the  Chiesa,  near  the  angle 
which  it  makes  with  the  railway. 
The  Austrian  lineformsthediagonai 
of  this  square  finom  north-east  to 
south-west;  so  that,  had  the  day 

Sne  against  the  French,  they  would 
»ve  been  literally  driren  into  a 
comer. 

The  hill  itself  is  of  a  horse- 
shoe shape,  the  toe  being  turned 
towards  the  Mindo.  The  greater 
part  of  the  village  lies  on  the  con- 
cave side  of  the  bend,  and  consistB 
of  a  steep  crooked  street  running 
up  to  the  top  of  the  hiU,  which  is 
crowned  with  a  church  and  a  large 
walled  courtyard.  To  the  right  of 
this  stands  the  Spia  Tower.  At  the 
end  of  the  southern  arm  of  the 
horse-shoe  is  a  mound  planted 
with  cypresses  called  the  Monte 
Cipresso:  and  on  the  summit  of 
the  opposite,  or  northern  ann,  is 
the  Cemetery  of  San  Retro.  These 
are  the  main  features  of  the  central 
Austrian  position.  Its  strength 
lay  in  the  steepness  of  the  hill;  its 
weakness  in  the  fact  that  fiom  its 
peculiar  form,  and  from  its  jutting 
out  like  a  promontory  into  the 
plain,  it  was  assailable  on  the 
flanks  as  well  as  in  front  Another 
source  of  danger  was,  that  at  a  little 
distance  in  front  of  the  northern 
spur  there  is  a  hiU  of  nearly  the 
same  height  as  that  of  Solferino, 
from  which  a  raking  fire  of  artillery 
might  be  established.  Here  it 
was  that  the  French  rifled-eannon 
were  posted  which  played  with 
crushing  effect  upon  uie  front  and 
sides  of  the  Austrian  position,  and 
eyen  upon  the  reserves  drawn  up  in 
the  rear  of  it ;  and  from  this  point 
the  Emperor  in  person  directed  the 
battle,  and  issued  his  immortal 
order  to  the  voltigeuis  of  the  Quard, 
'  cvlbviez  w/oi  tout  eaj 

The  result  of  tne  brilliant  dash 
that  followed  we  all  know.  Their 
stron^old  wrested  from  them,  the 
Austrians  had  nothing  for  it  but  to 
retire.  Benedek,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  poor  fellow,  had  to  forego  his 
design  of  annihilating  the  Pied- 
montese  at  San  Martino.  Franz 
Joseph  had  played  his  stake ;  Lom- 
bardy  had  gone  from  him^  and 
Victor  Emxnanuel  reigned  in  his 


stead.  As  we  walk  along  the  ridee 
of  the  hiU,  we  can  see  how  fiercely 
every  inch  of  ground  was  contested. 
Wherever  there  is  a  bush,  bank,  or 
cover  of  any  sort,  there  the  car- 
tridge ]>apers  lie  thick  on  the 
^und,  lookuig  from  a  distance 
like  the  patchies  of  snow  that  linger 
in  sheltered  spots.  The  cemet^ 
on  the  hill-top  is  in  ruins,  and  the 
dead  that  lie  there  have  found  a 
second  burial  in  heaps  of  rubbish. 
Up  the  street  of  the  village  bullet- 
marks  are  plenty,  and  even  the 
dome  of  the  village  church  has  one 
or  two  ugly  round  holes  in  it.^  As 
may  be  supposed,  JSolf  erino  itself 
is  alive  to  its  advantages.  In  the 
courtyard  beside  this  church  there 
is  already  established  a  museum  of 
relics,  which  are  offered  to  visitors 
at  tolerably  stiff  figures.  There 
are  bullets  of  all  shapes.  Minify 
jager,  canon  ray€,  others  of  no 
shape  at  all,  with  tne  mortar  of  the 
wall  against  which  th^  were  flat- 
tened still  sticking  to  them>  clasps, 
buckles,  bayonets,  soldiers'  account 
books,  even  a  packet  of  ktters  from 
home  found  in  some  poor  f dloVs 
knapsack.  To  look  through  these 
letters,  fuU  of  queer  speUing,  tat- 
tered, and  thumbed,  and  conned 
over  again  and  again,  no  doubt 
with  infinite  comfort,  after  many  a 
march,  is  to  look  at  the  war  through 
a  new  medium.  Constance  in  Pans, 
writing  to  Jacques  in  Italy^  takes, 
it  must  be  confessed,  an  ignoble 
and  commonplace  view  of  the  grand 
enterprise  in  which  he  is  engaged. 
Perhaps  she  assumes  it  is  all  right, 
but  at  any  rate  she  treats  it  as  a 
thing  that  cannot  be  helped,  and 
hopes  it  may  soon  be  over.  He 
has  been  sick,  and  she  wants  to 
know  if  he  is  well  again,  and  wishes 
she  were  with  him  to  nurse  him. 
Then  occur  traces  of  a  slight  epis- 
tolarv  tifi^  for  she  calls  him  *  un 
nMuJumf  for  doubting  her,  and 
writing  as  he  did  in  ms  last ;  she 
never  once  thought  of  M.  Thomas  ; 
he  may  make  his  mind  easy,  she  is 
going  to  move  into  a  qtueter  and 
more  decorous  house  :  he  must  not 
foiiget  the  new  address.  He,  it 
seems,  is  ^peased,  and  writes  to 
the  new  adi&eas,  for  we  find  her 
afterwards  dreaming  of  him  con* 
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tmnally,  and  of  his  hardships  dur- 
ing this  march  across  the  country, 
and  entreating  him  to  write  soon 
again  to  Mvet^femme.  There  are 
no  more  after  that,  and  the  whole 
collection  is  offered  at  a  franc  a 
piece,  with  a  redaction  on  taking  a 
quantity. 

Nor  is  Solferino  neglectful  of 
other  ways  of  initiating  itself 
with  the  visitor.  £)yen  the  asso- 
ciations of  a  battle-field  cannot 
check  the  cravings  of  appetite,  and 
the  village '  grocery*  has  found  it 
convenient  to  come  out^as  a  full- 
blown albergo.  It  is  something  to 
take  refreshment  in  a  room  where 
tiie  ceiling  has  been  damaged  by  a 
real  cannon-ball,  and  where  there 
is  a  Mini6  buUet-hole  in  the  cup- 
boardj  not  to  mention  a  madonna  and 
bambmo,  which  being  quite  out  of 
the  line  of  the  shot,  were  preserved 
miraculously.  The  very  fowl  they 
serveuptoushasaninterestattached 
to  it  as  being  a  bird  of  dreadful 
experiences.  Just  think  of  all  that 
rooster  has  gone  through  and  come 
safe  out  of,  to  be  slaughtered  for 
our  necessities.  He  has  heard  the 
veritable  din  of  the  battle,  the 
cheers,  and  the  yells,  and  the  curses ; 
cannon  have  thunder^  in  his  ears, 
baUs  have  ffone  crashing  throu^ 
the  roof  nnder  which  he  perched  m 
ducking  wonderment.  Did  he  in 
that  trying  moment  show  liimaftlf 
a  cock  of  the  right  colour?  Did 
he  address  cacUes  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  trembling  partlets  at 
his  side,  bidding  them  be  of  good 
cheer,  for  that  he  was  there  to  pro- 
tect them]  His  appearance  jus- 
tifies us  in  assuming  that  he  did. 
that  not  a  wattle  of  his  comb  changea 
colour,  (X  white  feather  appeared 
on  any  part  of  his  person.  IliB  was 
not  a  courage  of  tne  calm  phle^rma- 
tic  order,  but  rather  that  of  a  bird 
inured  to  hardship  and  danger 
from  the  egg,  self-reliant,  wiiy, 
tou^h,  a  very  nraave  among  the 
ponltiy.  Nor  do  landlord  and 
landlady  hide  their  light  under  a 
bushel,  or  withhold  any  informa- 


tion that  may  interest  the  guest,  or 
add  emojrment  to  the  repast.  Thev 
are  fuU  of  details  connected  with 
the  battle,  chiefly  of  a  sanguinaiy 
sort — how  two  hundred  bodies  were 
found  here,  and  a  hundred  and 
fiftv  there,  and  how  men  were  shot 
and  spitted  under  peculiar  circumr 
stances;  how  a  certain  Austrian 
was  retreating  just  past  the  door 
here,  when  a  zouave  came  ui>on 
him  and  said,  ^priawmiere^  to  which 
the  Austrian  repued, '  nix '  (accor- 
ding to  the  Italians,  a  Qerman  says 
nix  on  every  possible  occasion), 
whereupon  the  zouave  cut  off  his 
head.  It  is  a  woman  with  a  child 
in  her  arms  who  tells  this  storv,  a 
jolly  moUierly  woman,  with  a  plea- 
sant, kind-lookiog  face,  and  jet  she 
tells  it  as  if  it  was  the  best  joke  in 
the  world,  and  something  treraea- 
dously  funny»  that  man's  head 
being  chopped  ofi^  there  in  the 
street,  m  wgwmr^  at  the  very  door. 
So  much  for  the  effects  of  war 
when  it  is  brought  to  the  very  door, 
and  so  much  for  that  false  halo 
we  throw  around  t^e  soldier  and  his 
trade. 

Go  to  !  I  hate  him  and  his  trade : 

Who  made  tu  ^  to  cringe  and  bend, 
And  all  God's  peaoefal  people  made 

To  Bueh  as  1dm  sabeerrient  ? 
Tell  me,  vhat  find  we  to  admire 

In  epankts  and  scarlet  ooats  ? 
In  men,  because  they  load  and  fire, 

And  know  the  art  of  cuttingthrQats?* 

But  let  us  be  of  good  courage, 
for  is  not  the  day  coming  when  the 
world  will  recognise  in  glory  only 
an  elegant  expression  for  scalps,  and 
in  the  bedizened  fighting  man  brag- 
ging of  his  achievements,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  poor  Ited  Inoian 
counting  his  tufts  of  hair  before  a 
circle  of  admiring  squaws.  Oh  ie 
bon  temps.  On  le  bon  temps! 
But  even  the  bard  of  progress  who 
gives  us  the  assuianoe  IB  constrained 
to  add  that  we  must  '  wait  a  little 
longer.*  Wherefore,  praying  that 
we  may  have  peace  in  our  time,  let 
us  turn  out  to  drilL 

0. 
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Fr  the  last  number  of  this  Maga- 
zine a  paper*  was  devoted  to 
the  inquiry  whether  the  MSi  notes 
in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  (1632)  were 
genuine  or  fabricated.  ^  On  an  ex- 
amination of  the  evidence  ad- 
duced before  the  public,  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  was  that  the 
notes  were  fabricatedt  Starting 
now  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is 
proposed  to  enter  on  the  more  dif- 
ncult  and  delicate  inquiry,  whether 
the  evidence  points  to  any  parti- 
cular person  as  the  fabricator. 

If  the  Cassian  maxim  of  cui  bono 
be  applied  to  the  case — the  presump- 
tion, as  put  by  Hume.  ^  that  those 
commit  the  crime  wno  reap  the 
advantage  of  it' — suspicion  would 
certainly  fall  in  the  first  instance 
on  Mr.  Collier  himself.  Irrespec- 
tively of  the  celebrity  which  he 
woidd  acquire  as  the  discoverer  of 
80  curious  and  important  a  volume, 
Mr.  Collier  must  have  made  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  by  the 
transaction.  His  two  editions  of 
Notes  and  EmeridatUyM.  following 
in  quick  succession ;  his  volume 
containing  the  *  Seven  Lectures  by 


Coleridge,'  the  chief  value  of  which 
consisted  in  its  professing  to  ^ve 
a  complete  list  of  all  the  MB. 
emendations ;  his  edition  of  Shake- 
speare in  one  volume,  incorporating 
these  emendations ;  and  lastly,  his 
editionin  sixvolumes ;— forall  tnese 
hookA  he  must  have  been  well  paid. 
It  was  rumoured,  indeed,  that  he 
had  parted  with  the  volume  to  the 
late  l>uke  of  Devonshire  for  a  lar^e 
sum;  but  this  Mr.  Collier,  in  his 
letter  of  «July  5th,  1859,  expressly 
denies;   he  says,    4t  was  a  free 

eon  my  part,  frankly  accepted 
his  Grace^  although  he  after- 
wards (knowing  of  my  family 
bereavements  and  consequent  ex- 
penses) unsuccessfully  enoeavoured 
to  persuade  me  to  acoei>t  £250  for 
the  volume.'  He  subjoins  an  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  the  Duke,  in 
which  his  Qrace  speaks  of  being 
gratified  by  his  ^present*  We 
mention  this  with  so  much  particu- 
larity, because  after  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Collier's  letter,  it  was  posi- 
tively stated  in  the  UnivencI  R^ 
view  (Sept  1850)  that  Mr.  Collier 
had  received   from   the   Duke   a 


*  Br.  Ingleby  has  'written  to  the  Editor  taking  exception  to  the  statement  con- 
tained in  a  note  to  that  paper  (p.  59)  that  '  he  had  been  anticipated  in  his  objection 
as  to  the  modem  nae  of  the  word  ckeer  *  *  by  a  writer  in  the  BvUeHn.*  Dr.  Ingleby 
says  this  statement  is  '  not  only  nntme  but  absurd.'  These  look  like  rather  angry 
words.  He  goes  into  some  particulars  to  show  that  the  objection  of  the  writer 
in  the  Bulletin  to  the  nse  of  the  verb  to  cheer  is  yery  different  from  his  own 
objection  to  the  nse  of  the  noun  a  cheer.  It  is  not  necessary  to  reprint  these 
particulars,  which  might  lead  to  a  disagreeable  controveisy.  Br.  Ingleby  is 
undoubtedly  right.  To  cheer  is,  as  was  mentioned  in  the  note  in  question,  as  old 
at  least  as  Dxyden ;  Br.  Ingleby  shows  in  his  letter  it  was  used  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare.  A  cheer  is,  on  the  other  hand,  clearly  a  word  of  comparatively 
modem  introduction.  In  stating  that  Br.  Ingleby  had  been  anticipate  by  the 
writer  in  the  Bulletin,  nothing  more  was  meant  than  that  as  both  the  criticisms  had 
reference  to  the  same  word,  though  in  different  bearings,  the  one  in  the  Bulletin 
was  the  first  that  was  published.  Certainly  there  was  no  intention  to  detract  in  the 
least  from  the  undoubted  merit  and  originality  of  Br.  Ingleby*s  argument  on  tiie  use 
of  the  noun. 

+  An  ingenious  friend  has  suggested  that  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  iaci  of 
the  notes  in  the  folio  being  written  in  a  wash  and  not  in  ink,  and  that  such  a  wash  or 
fugitive  ink  may  have  been  known  and  in  use  in  the  seventeenth  century.  This 
is  not  impossible ;  though,  as  it  is  certdn  that  the  common  ink  of  that  period 
was  pretty  nearly  of  the  same  chemical  composition  as  that  in  modem  use,  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  why  the  owner  of  a  book  should  prefer  making  notes  in 
it  with  delible  wash  instead  of  permanent  ink.  Still  the  iaci  of  the  writing 
being  in  wash  would  of  itself  go  very  litUe  way  towards  proving  a  forgery ;  but 
the  drcumstanoe  that  in  several  in^ances  the  writing  in  wash,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  old,  &ded  ink,  overlies  modem  pencil  writing,  is  a  very  striking 
pece  of  evidence ;  and  then  we  can  see  a  reason  why  the  wash  was  adopted  instead  of 
modem  ink. 
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cheque  for  £250  in  acknowledg- 
ment for  the  Yolume.  But  this  is 
mere  statement,  unsupported  by 
evidence,  and  we  are  1x>und  to  ac- 
cept Mr.  CoUier^s  denial  as  correct 
There  still,  however,  remains  a  suffi- 
cientlv  large  amount  of  advantaffe 
reaped  by  Mr.  Collier  from  the  pub- 
lication of  the  spurious  notes  to 
throw  the  suspicion  grounded  on 
the  above-mentioned  maxim  on  him. 
Of  course  it  is  nothing  but  sus- 
picion, which  amounts  to  nothing, 
if  not  corroborated  by  facts. 

But  there  are  some  other  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  this 
extraordinary  afi^  which  show 
that  Mr.  Collier,  in  its  progress, 
has  not  acted  with  entire  gooa 
faith  towsurds  the  public,  and 
which  cannot  fail,  ther^ore,  to  give 
greater  substance  to  this  suspicion. 

First — As  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
volume.  For  the  sake  of  iiccuracy 
we  reprint  verbatim  the  account  of 
this  transaction  extracted  from  the 
introduction  to  Notes  and  Emen- 
doHoTU, 

In  the  spring  of  1840  I  happened  to  be 
in  the  shop  of  tiie  Ute  Mr.  Bodd,  of  Great 
Newport-Btreet^  at  the  time  when  a 
package  of  books  arriTed  from  the  oonntiy. 
My  impressbn  is  that  it  came  from  Bed- 
fordshire, bnt  I  am  not  at  aU  certain 
npon  a  point  which  I  looked  upon  as  a 
matter  of  no  importance.  He  opened  the 
panel  in  my  presence,  as  he  had  often 
done  before  in  tiie  conrse  of  my  thirty  or 
forty  years'  acquaintance  with  him,  and 
looking  at  the  backs  and  title-pages  of 
seTeral  yolnmes,  I  saw  that  they  were 
chiefly  works  of  litUe  interest  to  me. 
Two  folios,  however,  attracted  my  atten- 
tion, one  of  them  gilt  on  the  sides,  and  the 
other  in  rongh  calf.  The  first  was  an  ez- 
eellent  copy  of  Florio*s  New  World  of 
Words,  with  the  name  of  Henry  Osbom 
(whom  I  mistook  at  the  moment  for  his 
celebrated  namesake,  Francis)  npon  the 
first  leaf;  and  the  other  a  copy  of  the 
second  folio  of  Siakupear^a  Plays,  mnch 
cropped,  the  corers  old  and  greasy,  and, 
as  I  saw  at  a  glance  on  opening  them, 
imperfect  at  the  beginning  and  end.  Con- 
elnding  hastily  that  the  latter  would 
complete  another  poor  copy  of  the  second 
folio,  which  I  had  bonght  of  the  same 
booluMller,  and  which  I  had  had  for  some 
years  in  my  poasession,  and  wanting  the 
former  for  my  nse,  I  bonght  them  both 
— ^the  Florio  for  twelve,  and  the  Shake- 
speare for  thirty  shillings. 


As  it  tnmed  ont,  I  at  first  repented  my 
baxgain  as  regarded  the  Shakapeare,  be- 
cause when  I  took  it  home  it  appoured 
that  two  leavelB  which  I  wanted  were  unfit 
for  my  purpose,  not  merely  by  being  too 
short,  but  damaged  and  defaced.  Thus 
disappointed  I  threw  it  by,  and  did  not 
see  it  again  until  I  made  a  selection  of 
books  I  could  take  with  me  on  quitting 
London.  In  the  meantime,  finding  that 
I  could  not  readily  remedy  the  deficiencies 
in  my  other  copy  of  the  folio  1633,  I  had 
parted  with  it ;  and  when  I  removed  into 
the  country  with  my  family,  in  the  spring 
of  1850,  in  order  that  I  might  not  be 
without  some  copy  of  the  second  foUo  for 
the  purpose  of  nference,  I  took  with  me 
that  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  pre- 
sent work. 

It  was  while  putting  my  books  together 
for  removal,  that  I  first  observed  some 
marks  in  the  maigin  of  this  folio ;  but  it 
was  subsequently  placed  upon  an  upper 
shelf,  and  I  did  not  take  it  down  until  I 
had  occasion  to  consult  it.  It  then  struck 
me  that  Thomas  Perkins,  whose  name, 
with  the  addition  of  'his  Booke,'  was 
upon  the  cover,  might  be  the  old  actor 
who  had  performed .  in  Marlowe's  Jew  of 
MaUOf  on  its  revival  shortly  before  1633. 
At  this  time  I  fimcied^that  the  binding 
was  of  about  that  date,  and  that  the 
volume  might  have  been  his;  but  in  the 
fijTst  place,  I  found  that  his  name  was 
Bicluud  Perkins,  and  in  the  next  I  be- 
came satisfied  that  the  rough  calf  was  not 
the  original  binding.  Still,  Thomas 
Perkins  might  have  been  a  descendant  of 
Bichard;  and  this  circumstance  and 
others  induced  me  to  examine  the  volume 
more  particularly.  I  then  discovered,  to 
my  surprise,  that  there  was  hardly  a  page 
which  did  not  present,  in  a  handwriting 
of  the  time,  some  emendations  in  the 
pointing  or  in  the  text^  while  on  most  of 
them  [sic]  they  were  frequent,  and  on 
many  numerous. 

It  must  be  admitted  this  account 
reads  very  plausibly ;  it  is  iUled  with 
a  number  of  minute  and  rather  im- 
material circumstances  which  im- 
press it  with  a  remarkable  stamp  of 
truthfulness,  though  they  have  at 
the  same  time  a  tendency  to  dis- 
tract the  mind  from  pursuing  the 
thread  of  the  statement.  This  is  a 
characteristic  of  all  Mr.  Collier's 
narratives.  They  read  something 
Uke  a  chai)ter  in  Rcbinaon  Crusoe 
or  the  opening  of  OvUiver^s  Travds. 
But  upon  critically  examining  tliis 
account,  does  it  not  stiike  one  as 
very  strange  that  Mr.  Collier  should 
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have  had  this  volume  so  long  in 
his  possession  before  he  discovered 
the  numerous  annotations  that 
were  in  iti  A  folio  volume  of 
Shakespeare  so  annotated,  'in  a 
handwriting  'of  the  time,  would 
have  been,  one  would  have  thought, 
a  treasure  of  some  value  in  the 
hands  of  an^  person  who  took 
the  slightest  mterest  in  our  great 
dramatist's  writings;  Mr.  liodd 
was  not  an  ignorant  bookseller, 
but,  as  Mr.  Collier  has  elsewhere 
vouched,  an  *  intelligent'  person, 
who  had  '  devoted  much  time  ana 
study  to  Shakespearian  literature ;' 
and  Mr.  Collier  was  not  (mlv  an 
editor  of  Shakespeare,  but  a  scholar 
who  had  spent  nearly  his  whole 
life  in  tracing  out  any  fact  that 
could  in  the  least  degree  illustrate 
his  favourite  author.  And  yet  this 
remarkable  volume,  of  which  there 
is  hardly  a  page  which  '  does  not 
present . . .  some  emendations  in  the 
pointing  or  the  text,'  passes  from 
the  bookseller  to  the  cntic,  without 
the  least  suspicion  of  its  contents 
on  either  side,  for  the  small  charge 
of  thirty  shillings. 

But  on  Mr.  Collier's  own  showing, 
there  must  have  been  at  least  three 
examinations  of  the  volume  before 
he  *  first  observed  some  marks  in 
the  marffin;'  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  it  appears  to  have  been 
some  time  even  after  this  observa- 
tion that  Mr.  Collier  'discovered, 
to  his  surprise,'  the  immense  num- 
ber and  importance  of  these  marks. 
Mr.  Bodd  must  have  examined  the 
volume  before  he  sold  it,  in  order 
to  ascertain  that  it  was  in  so  '  torn 
and  disfigured'  a  condition,  (though 
this  condition  is  unaccountably 
exaggerated  by  Mr.  ColHer,)  as  to 
be  worth  no  more  than  309.;  Mr. 
Collier  must  have  examined  it  be- 
fore he  bought  it,  or  he  would  not 
have  known  the  condition  it  was  in : 
and  he  must  have  afain  examinea 
it  when  he  took  it  home,  so  as  to 
ascertain  that  'two  leaves  which 
he  wanted  were  unfit  for  his  pur- 
IK>se.'  Now  these  three  examina- 
tions of  the  volnme  may  have  been 
as  cursorv  as  it  is  possible  to 
imagine  them ;  but  to  any  one  who 
has  seen  the  book,  it  would  at 
once  appear  an  abadute  imposai' 


bility  that  on  the  motit  cursory 
examination  of  it,  on  the  mere 
turning  over  a  few  leaves,  these 
MS  notes  and  emendations  should 
not  be  manifest.  To  believe  Mr. 
Collier's  statement  would  almost 
require  the  pious  credulity  of  St. 
Augustine,  who  grounded  his  faith, 
in  certain  divine  mysteries  upon 
their  physical  impossibility. 

The  question  appears,  therefore, 
to  be  reduced  to  this  dilemma : — 
either  the  MS  notes  were  in  the 
volume  when  Mr.  Collier  became 
the  possessor  of  it — ^in  which  case 
his  account  of  that  transaction  is 
palpably  incredible;  or  they  were 
not  there — ^in  which  case  theymnst 
have  been  afterwards  inserted  by 
some  one.  Still  the  question  re- 
mains— ^E^  whomi  Can  Mr.  Collier 
S' ve  any  explanation  of  this  %  Who 
id  access  to  the  book  in  the  inter- 
val between  its  purchase  and  the 
first  discovenr  of  the  existence  of 
the  notes)  Is  there  any  inmate  in 
Mr.  Collier's  house  who  may  have 
had  a  fancy  to  play  the  same  trick 
on  him  that  young,  Ireland  did  on 
his  over-credulous  rather  ? 

Secondly. — As  to  the  tdent^otxtion 
of  the  foho  by  Mr,  Parry,  Thia 
circumstance  was  first  announced 
by  Mr.  Collier  in  a  letter  to  the 
AthencBum,  dated  May  2Sth,  1853, 
and  published  in  that  journal  on 
the  4th  of  June  following.  It  is  to 
the  effect  generally  that,  Mr.  Collier 
having  h^ird  that  Mr.  Parry  had 
formerly  had  in  his  possession  a 
folio  of  Shakespeare  containing 
numerous  MS.  notes,  he  called  on 
that  gentleman,  who  idcuutified  Mr. 
Oder's  folio  as  having  formerly 
belon^^  to  him  in  the  same  condi- 
tion it  was  then.  He  added  some 
circumstances  as  to  the  place  from 
which  this  folio  (which  he  had  lost, 
though  he  could  not  tell  how)  origi- 
nally came,  tending  to  show  that  it 
had  formerly  belonged  to  a  family 
of  the  name  of  Pertim,  of  Upton 
Court,  in  Berkshire.  Mr.  Collier 
embeaded  his  narrative  in  a  vast 
quantity  of  minute  particulars. 
more  nu>;  but  his  stiU^ement,  ii 
correct,  established  a  most  impor- 
tant fact,  as  Mr.  Collier  observed — 
viz.,  that  that  very  book  was  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Pany  about 
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half  a  centaiT  a£o;  showing 
therefore  that  the  MJB.  notes  were 
at  least  as  old  as  that  date. 
Bat  the  statement  turns  out  to 
be  the  very  reverse  of  correct 
Mr.  Hamilton^  in  his  second  letter 
to  the  TimeB  (July  13th,  1859), 
says: — 

A  oommon  friead  of  Mr.  OolUer  and 
ICr.  Parry,  anxious  to  deir  away  the 
a8persi(HiB  cast  npon  the  folio,  and  to 
offer  to  the  world  a  gnuaatee  that  the 
Tolame  was  in  the  same  condition,  as  to 
eoiTeotions,  at  the  present  moment  as 
when  first  in  Mr.  Parly's  hands,  re- 
quested that  gentleman  to  go  to  the 
lif  nsenm  and  identify  the  yolnme.  With 
this  object,  Mr.  Parry  called  npon  Sir 
Prederick  Madden  on  the  morning  of  to- 
day (Jnly  13).  His  snrprise  was  hardly 
less  than  oar  own  to  find,  on  the  Tolnme 
heing  shown  to  him,  that  it  differed  in 
edition,  in  binding,  in  eoxreetions — in 
fiaet  in  ereiy  partienlar  in  which  a  hook 
oaa  differ — ^from  the  folio  Shtdouptwre 
fbnnerly  in  his  possession,  and  whieh  he 
esqieeted  to  have  placed  befi»e  him. 

This  called  forth,  as  well  it 
might,  a  second  letter  from  Mr. 
OoDier  (dated  July  i6th),  in  which 
he  again  positively  asserted  that  Mr. 
Parrv  had  identified  the  volume; 
and  he  had  taken  that  gentleman's 
word  without  hesitation.  Mr.  Parry 
th^eupon  wrote  to  Mr.  Hamilton 
a  letter,^  in  which  he  stated  that 
though  he  had  seen  Mr.  OolHer 
twice  on  the  subjectj  he  had  not 
the  idightest  recollection  of  havin^g 
seen^ie  volume:  that  in  their 
first  interview  Mr.  Collier  had 
shown  him  the  fac-wrmUe  (from  the 
Notes  and  £7nandations);  and  that 
he  had  believed  it  was  from  the 
book;  and  that  he  had  a  very 
strong  impression  kU  folio  was  the 
edition  1623,  Mr.  Collier's  being 
the  second  (1632).  He  differed  also 
in  some  other  particulars  from  Mr. 
CoUier  in  the  account  of  what  had 
ti^en  place  when  they  met;  but 
he  expressed  himself  on  these  mat- 
ters with  some  diffidence  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  his  memory,  very  dif- 
ferent m>m  the  positive  assertions 
of  Mr.  Collier.  Those,  however, 
who  are  accustomed  to  judge  the 
value  of  evidence  will  not  think 
Mr.  Parry's  testimony  the  less  trust- 


worthy on  that  account.  Still,  in 
matters  depending  merely  on  the 
accuracy  of  memory,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  which  of  two  persons  should 
be  believed,  where  neither  of  them 
would  have  any  motive  to  deceive; 
and,  rebtu  mc  sUmtUms,  the  balance 
would  be  in  favour  of  Mr.  Collier's 
accuracy^  as  his  first  account  was 
written  muiediately  after  his  (se- 
cond) interview  with  Mr.  Parry, 
whom  he  describes  as  having  seen 
'onlv  three  days  ago.'  'Unfortu- 
nately however  for  this  theoiy  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Collier's  accuracy, 
that  gentleman  has  given  tkree  ac- 
counts of  this  transaction,  and  they 
do  not  agree  with  one  another.  • 

The  first  was  in  his  letter  to  the 
Athenasum  (May  28th,  1859) ;  the 
second  in  his  Preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  Notes  and  EmendatMm 
(1B53);  the  third  in  his  letter  to  the 
TiiMs  (July  16th,  1859). 

In  the  first  he  states  that  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  Moore,  with 
whom  he  was  previously  unac- 
quainted, had  communicated  to  him 
the  fact  of  Mr.  Parry's  having  for- 
merly had  a  folio  Shakespeare,  with 
mar;^nal  MS.  notes :  that  "i&i, 
Moore  had  urged  Mr.  Parry  to 
write  to  him  on  the  subject,  but 
that  Mr.  Parry  was  j)revented  from 
doing  so  by  a  serious  fall,  which 
confined  him  to  his  bed ;  tnat  Mr. 
Moore  advised  him  to  cisdl  on  Mr. 
Parry ;  that  he  did  so,  and  had  a 
long  interview  with  him,  in  which 
Mr.  Parry  repeated  all  the  state- 
ments about  the  volume  which 
had  been  previouslv  made  by  "iSx, 
Moore;  that  he  suosequently  put 
these  particulars  in  writing,  and 
after  tne  manuscript  was  in  type, 
again  waited  on  Mr.  Parry^  to  reaa 
it  over  and  make  any  additions  or 
corrections  he  might  wish,  when 
Mr.  Parry  did  furnish  hini  with 
some  further  particulars.  Mr.  Col- 
lier closes  his  account  thus : — 

Mr.  Ftay  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  yarioas  leaTes  were  wanting; 
and  he  so  perfectly  recollects  its  [the 
Tolnme's]  state  and  condition,  the  fre- 
quent erasnres  of  passages,  as  well  as  the 
handwriting  of  tiie  nnmerons  maiginal 
and  other  oorrections,  that  when  X  asked 


•  See  the  TvmM^  Avgvat  j,  1859. 
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him,  jvut  before  I  wishe4  him  good  maetk* 
ing,  whether  he  had  anj  doubt  on  the 
point  of  his  preyions  ownexvhip,  he  an* 
Bwered  me  most  emphatically  in  these 
words — '  I  haye  no  more  doubt  about  it 
than  that  yon  are  sitting  there.' 

In  the  second  account  Mr.  Collier, 
after  tlie  statement  of  Mr.  Moore's 
having  introduced  the  subject  to 
his  notice,  says  that  he  himself  im- 
mediately wrote  to  Mr.  Parry  for 
all  Uie  particulars^  that  Mr.  Pany 
being  confined  to  his  bed  bv  his  ac- 
cident, coidd  not  reply;  that  pur- 
suant to  the  advice  of  Mr.  Moore 
he  called  on  Mr.  Parry  and  had  an 
interview  with  him,  when  he  gave 
him  all  the  particulars  about  the 
book,  &a,  and  *  described  both  the 
exterior  and  interior  of  the  volume, 
with  the  missing  leaves,  with  so 
much  minuteness  that  left  no  room 
for  doubt.'  After  describing  the 
investigations  he  had  made  to  trace 
the  volume,  Mr.  Collier  closes  his 
narrative  in  these  words — *As  to 
the  identity  of  the  volume  and 
handwriting  in  the  marginal  notes, 
Mr.  Parry  ieels  absolutely  certain.' 

In  the  third  account  Mr.  Collier 
savB  he  saw  Mr.  Parry  twice  upon  the 
suDJect ;  first  at  Mr.  Parry's  house, 
when  he  told  him  he  had  recognisea 
the  corrections  from  the  fac^mUe 
accompanying  the  Notei  and  Emen- 
dai^/onB;  tnat  very  soon  afterwards 
he  took  the  corrected  folio  to  St 
John's  Wood,  but  Mr.  Parry  was 
not  at  home ;  that  he  paid  a  third 
visit,  again  carrying  the  book  with 
him ;  that  he  met  Mr.  Pany  coming 
from  his  house,  showed  him  the 
volume  on  the  spot,  and  that  after 
looking  at  it  in  several  places,  Mr. 
Parry  gave  it  back  to  him  with 
these  words — *That  was  my  book; 
it  is  the  same^  but  it  has  been 
much  illuscd  smce  it  was  in  my 
possession.'   * 

Hie  variations  between  the  first 
and  second  accounts  are  perhaps 
not  very  important,  but  tney  are 
remarkable,  considering  they  were 
published  so  close  one  upon  the 
other.  In  the  first  Mr.  Moore  ur^ 
Mr.  Parry  to  write  to  Mr.  Colher, 
but  he  cannot  because  of  his  acci- 
dent; in  the  second,  Mr.  Collier 
writes  himself  to  Mr.  Parry,  but  for 
the  same  reason  does  not  receive  an 


answer :  in  the  first,  two  interviews 
are  distinctly  si)oken  of;   in  the 
second,  only  one  is  mentioned.  But 
the  disKsrepancies  between  the  third 
account  and  the  former  ones  are 
not  only  remarkable  but  extremely 
important    In  the  third,  as  in  the 
first,  Mr.  Collier  says  he  had  two 
interviews  with  Mr.  Panj;  but  ia 
the  first  account  both  interviews 
are  in  the  house;  in  the  third  ac- 
count the  second  interview  is  tn 
the  street;  in  both  the  former  ac- 
counts it  appears  that  the  volume 
itself  toas  not  shoum  to  Mr,  Parry  ; 
however  strongly  he  is  represented 
as  speaking  as  to  its  identity,  it  is 
made  dear  he  is   speaking  only 
from  ihBfac-timile  and  the  general 
description  of  the  book;   m  the 
third,  the  volume  is  shown  to  Mr. 
Farrjf^  and  examined  and  identified 
by  him:  and  this  Mr.  Parry  denies! 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  CoUier,  that  writing  in  1850 
of  a  circumstance  that  had  occurrea 
six  yearer  before,  without  having 
either  of  his  former  accounts  bj 
him  with  which  to  refresh  his 
memory,  he  may  have  fallen  into 
some  maccuracy.  But  then  he 
should  not  have  written  so  posi- 
tively :  at  any  rate,  it  would  ^ow 
that  Mr.  CoUier  is  not  gifted  with 
'  a  long  memory.' 

Thirdly.  As  to  if le  puhlioation  of 
the  whole  of  the  MS,  nates.  There 
is  no  mistaking  Mr.  Collier's  jposi- 
tive  assertion  that  he  has  pubhshed 
the  whole  of  these  notes.  He  does 
not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  he 
has  published  the  whole  twenty 
thousand  minor  emendations  of 
which  he  speaks  (Introd,  Nates  and 
JEmendationSy  iv.),  such  as  '  correc- 
tions of  literal  and  verbal  errors, 
and  of  the  punctuation;'  but  all 
the  alterations  of  the  t^  he  ex- 
pressly purposes  to  give  in  his  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Seven  Lectures  on 
Shakespeare  and  Milton;  many  of 
which  had  not  been  given  in  the 
two  editions  of  Notes  and  Emenda- 
tims.  Besides  the  statement  in  the 
title  to  the  Seven  Lectures — *  A  list 
of  all  the  MS.  emendations  in  Mr. 
Collier's  folio,  1632,'  repeated  in 
the  second  title  to  the  Appendix 
(p.  151)  thus — *  A  list  of  every  ma- 
nuscript note  and  emendation,' dsa. 
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he  pointedly  says  in  his  preface  to 
the  volume — 

I  have  gone  over  eyery  emendation  in 
the  folio  1631  recently,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  last  portion  of  my  present  rolome. — 
p.  IxxUL 

And  again: 

I  hare  often  gone  over  the  tbonsands  of 
marks  of  all  kinds  in  its  margins ;  but  I 
will  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out 
two  emendations  of  considerable  impor* 
tance,  which  happening  not  to  be  in  the 
margins,  and  being  written  with  yery  pale 
ink,  escaped  my  eye  until  some  time  after 
the  appearance  of  my  second  edition  (of 
Noiet  and  Eniend€Ui(m8),  as  well  an  of 
the  one-Tolnme  ^Adbespeore.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  later  portion  of  my  joesent 


work  I  hare  recently  re-examined  erery 
line  and  letter  of  the  folio  1632,  and  I 
can  safely  assert  that  no  other  sin  of 
omission  on  my  part  can  be  discovered. 

This  assertion  is  simply  imtrue. 
To  prove  this  counter-assertion,  we 
give  all  the  textual  alterations  that 
occur  in  one  page  of  the  corrected 
folio  (p.  375),  in  the  play  of  Hamlet. 
The  examples  are  numbered  con- 
secutively; the  words  in  italics  are 
those  intended  to  be  altered  by  the 
Corrector:  the  words,  &c.  in  brackets, 
are  those  written  in  the  mar^ ;  and 
those  to  which  an  asterisk  is  ^aaded 
are  the  only  ones  published  as  MS. 
emendations  by  Mr.  Collier — 


CclmMi  I. 

I.  I  would  not  have  your  enemy  say  so 
a.  To  tahe  it  truster  of  your  owne  report 

3.  Hob.  Indeed  my  lord,  it  foUoweth  hard  upon 

4.  I  thwUd  not  looke  upon  his  like  a§^ine 

5.  Ham.  Sawf  whof 

6.  Within  his  truncheon's  length;  whilst  they  hettUTd 

7.  It  lifted  up  t^^  head 

8.  Hob.  As  I  doe  live,  my  hontmrdble  lord,  'tis  true 

9.  Hax.  His  beard  was  gridy 

10.  Let  it  be  trebbU  in  your  silenoe  stiU 

11.  Froward,  not  permanent;  sweet,  not  lasting 
1 3.  The  supplianoe  of  a  minute ;  .No  more 

13.  In  thewes  and  bnike :  but  as  Aw  Tem^  waxes 

14.  The  Tirtue  of  his  feare:  but  you  must  feare 

It  will  be  seen  that  out  of  four- 
teen alterations  in  this  one  page 
Mr.  Collier  prints  only  five;  of 
these  he  gives  only  one  (N'o.  o)  in 
his  Notes  and  Emendations  (first 
edition) ;  the  other  four  are  printed 
in  the  'list'  Of  the  remaining 
nine,  No.  8  may  be  said  to  be  merely 
a  literal  correction,  and  therefore 
may  be  passed  over.  But  why  are 
the  other  eight  not  noticed)  If 
it  be  said  of  them  that  all  or  the 
fNster  part  had  long  been  adopted 
into  the  text,  having  been  found  in 
the  quartos  or  the  other  folios,  ex- 
actly the  same  is  to  be  said  of  the 
other  examples  given  bv  Mr. 
CoUier  (except  No.  6):  and  it  is 
somewhat  r^narkable  tnat  as  to  the 

The  supplianoe  of  a  minute ;  but  no  more. 

The  quarto  reads — 

The  perfume  and  snppliance  of  a  minute ; 
No  more. 

Mr.  Collier  in  this  instance  also     takes  no  notice  of  his  alteration, 
gives  his  *  Old  Cortector*  ^e  go-by;     and  prints  in  his  one-volume,  as  he 

VOL.  LXL  NO.  COCLXn.  N 


heare].* 

make]. 

followed]. 

shaU]. 

Saw  whom  ?] 

bechill'd].* 

[honoured]. 

[grialed].* 

[tenable].* 

[Forward].  • 

[but). 

[the]. 

[will]*. 

remaining  four  (Nos.  i,  9,  10,  and 
ia),  in  Mr.  Colliei's  first  edition  of 
Snah^pearey  where  the  readings  are 
adopted  into  the  text,  there  is  a 
note  to  each  of  them  pointing  otLt 
the  difference  between  the  read- 
ings of  the  quartos  and  the  folios ; 
and  with  re^^ard  to  the  remaining 
nine  alterations,  all  except  Noa. 
^  12,  and  13  haa  also  been  adopted 
m  ]nr.  Comer's  text,  but  without 
any  note.  No.  g  haa  been  adopted 
by  Johnson.  ]No.  12  is  a  very 
curious  instance :  as  the  verse 
stands  in  the  fdio,  it  obviously 
wants  a  foot;  this  the  Old  Cor- 
rector proposes  to  supply  by  the 
insertion  of  the  word  6u^,  so  as  to 
make  the  line  read — 
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had  preYiously  done  in  his  ei^t* 
Tolume  edition,  the  passage  as  it 
stands  in  the  quarto. 

The  reading  in  No.  13  had  been 
given  by  Hanmer,  though  ^  the 
quarto  and  most  modem  editions^ 
including  Ikbr.  Collier's,  read  this 
instead  of  Am. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  whole 
of  the  fourteen  "MB.  corrections  in 
this  page  are  distinct  and  clear.; 
and  one  can  conceive  no  reason  why 
Mr.  Collier  ^ould  have  omitted  so 
many  of  them,  unless  from  the  fear 

Th«w  are  bnt  wild  and  hailing  woidfl^  mj  locd. 

(A  reading  retained  1^  Mr  Knight     *  hurting  woids^  mi^ht  possibly  be 


q{  showing  how  Utile  originality 
the  'Old  Corrector  really  possessed; 
as  of  all  the  fourteen  only  two  are 
in  fact  original;  and  one  of  these 
(No.  12)  was  so  obviously  a  blund^ 
that,  for  the  *  Old  Corrector's*  credit, 
it  may  have  been  thou|^t  inex- 
pedient to  put  it  forward. 

llie  volume  swanns  with  similar 
instanceo.  We  will  mention  but 
two  more. 

In  the  same  -j^j  (act  i  8&  5), 
occurs  this  line  as  printed  in  the 
folio : — 


m  his  edition). 

The  Quartos  read  t^Aur^tti^,  out 
of  whicn  modern  editors  have  ma- 
nufactured whirling,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Mr.  Collier.  In  Mi. 
Comer's  folio  the  *  Old  Corrector' 
has  marked  under  the  I  in  hurling^ 
and  in  the  margin  written  L  It 
may  be  doubtful  whether  the  *  Old 
Corrector'  meant  the  word  to  be 
altered  to  hurtling  or  hurting. 
Either  reading  would  give  some 
meaning;  hurtling  seems  to  be 
another  form  of  huHing;  the  phrase 


supported  by  Hamlef  s  answer,  *•  I 
am  soriy  they  offend  you,  heartily.' 
But  though  there  may  be  good 
reasons  for  not  adonting^  either  of 
these  readings,  the  alteration  ou|^ht 
not,  on  account  of  its  singularil^, 
to    have    been    passed    over    m 

fiilenoe. 

One  more  remaikable  instance. 
In  Hmry  VIILy  act  i  sc.  i,  where 
Bkandon  is  enumerating  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  *"  the  limbs  o* 
the  plot'  against  him,  this  line 
occurs,  as  pnnted  in  the  folio : — 


BaikH.  A  monk  of  ths  Cbartoouz. 
Buox.  0bJ  Miekad  Rtfkmul 

He. 


In  fia  3  this  same  peraon  is. 
1^  the  Duke's  surveyor,  callea 
JVichoias  Jfenton,  Theobald  was 
the  first  to  pcnxit  out,  from  Hding- 
shed's  Chronicle^  thai  thisperaaus 
real  name  was  NicholUu  JaqpkinSy 
and  that  he  was  a  monk  of  anouse 
'beside  Biistow,  called  Henton.' 
He  altered  the  name,  however,  in 
iboth  plaees, '  for  perspicuity's  sake,' 
to  IviahoUu  Hopkm^  though  he 
admitted  he  might  sometimes  have 
been  named  HenUm  from  the  place. 
Theobald's  alteration  has  been 
adopted  by  modem  editors.  Mr. 
Eju^ht,  indeed,  retains  the  reading 
of  tne  folio,  ingenioosly  attribut- 
ing the  mistake  made  by  the  Duke 
in  the  Christian  name  to  his  pre- 
cipitation ;  Mr.  Collier  himself  in 
his  eight-volume  edition,  although 
he  professes  to  adhere  so  closely  to 
the  old  copies,  retains  Theobud's 
emendation,  and  explains  the  mis- 
take in  a  note,  though  he  seems 
to  take  the  creoit  of  uie  diaoovecy 


to  faimseH  In  tiie  eonected  folio, 
1632,  in  the  first  cited  passage,  the 
name  iftcAae2J7o{7ii;tM  is  erased  and 
Nidhokn  HetUxm,  iE  written  by  the 
side,  80  as  to  make  Uie  namte  oor- 
respond  with  that  given  in  sc  2,  as 
to  which  no  altesation  was  made. 
Mr.  Collier  does  not  notiee  this 
emendation.  Whynot9  It  was  im- 
portant^ as  showing  that,  aco(»xUng 
to  the  b^ts  vouchsafed  to  the  ^  Ola 
Cknrector,'  Nichalm Hmtan^nA  the 
proper  appellation  in  bothplaoes. 
The  alteration  could  not  have  been 
overlooked.  It  happens,  indeed, 
'  not  to  be  in  the  margin ;'  it  is  in 
the  body  of  the  book,  in  a  blank 
space,  but  written  with  anything 
biit '  very  pale  ink ;'  and  being  the 
only  alteration  on  a  remarkably 
clean  page  it  could  not  *  escape  the 
eve'  of  any  one  wiio  merely  opened 
tne  page,  much  less  of  a  person 
who  examined  and  're-examined 
every  line  and  letter  of  the  folio.' 
It  would  be'findless  labour  to 
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numerate  all  Mr.  Collier's  oih&c 
*  sins  of  omission'  in  this  respect 

Faurthi^,  As  to  the  coincidences 
of  the  MS.  readings  wiUh  others. 
These,  as  already  stated,  are  ex- 
ceedingly numerous;  the  *  OldCJorr 
rector'  not  only  having  taken  many 
from  the  quartos  which,  had  he  lived 
at  tha  period  supposed,  would  of 
<x)urse  have  been  accessiole  to  hirp, 
but  a  great  number  of  his  readings 
happenii^  to  coincide  with  those 
suggested  by  modem  commen- 
tators. Mr.  CoUier  himself  can- 
didly acknowledges  this ;  in  a  note 
to  the  Introduction  to  Notes  and 
JSmendatians  (p.  xxi),  after  stating 
that  the  Varuorvm  Siaition  of  1821 
is  the  (me  he  has  generally  used,  he 
«ayB,  *■  If  .in  any  instance,  I  have  not 
fltated  that  a  proposed  emendation 
has  been  previously  suggested,  it 
has  arisen  from  my  ignorance  of 
the  fact,  or  from  pure  inadvertence. 
In  many  cases  the  older  coi\jectures 
<rf  Thfiobald,  Warburton.  Pope, 
Hanmer,  &c.,  are  remarkaoly  con^ 
£imed.'  The  name  of  GolMer  jx^^t 
«af ely  have  been  added  to theust 
of  those  whose  *  older  conjectures 
aie  remarkably  confinned*;  though 
of  course  the  word  older  is  a  shp, 
as  it  cannot  be  meant  to  say  that 
«uch  conjectures  are  older  tiban 
those  of  the  *  Old  Corrector.'  It  will 
be  seen,  throughout  the  Notes  ami 
JSmendaiiQ^^  how  frequently  ]\^. 
.Collier  has  to  point  out  that  certain 
emendations  are  taken  apparently 
from  the  earlier  quartos ;  or  that 
they  remarkablv  confirm  the  con- 
jectures of  tne  commentators. 
TOiese  coincidences  are  still  mare 
numerous  in  the  List  at  the  end  of 
the  Seven  Lectures;  but  as  in  this 
list  it  was  no  part  of  Mr.  Collier's 
plan  to  do  more  than  point  out  the 
passages  as  they  stood  in  the 
xolio  and  had  been  altered  by  the 
^Old  Corrector/  he  had  not  an  op- 
ix>rtunity  of  pomting  out  such  coin- 
eidanoas.  Man^  of  the  alteiations, 
however,  mentioned  in  tiie  Notes 
and  EtnendaiiUms  that  ha»e  been 
previously  suggested  by  otiier  com- 
mentators, are  not  noticed  by  Mr. 
Collier.  ^  an  instance,  a  passage  in 


act  i  scene  i  of  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  is  printed  thus  in  the  folios : 

Xet's  be  no  Stdcks,  nor  no  atookB,  I  pray, 
Nor  80  devote  to  AriatoUe^s  checka, 
As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjured. 

An(L  as  Mr.  Collier  truly  says,  this 
Jbas  been  '  the  invariable  text  imtlL 
our  own  day.*  The  *  Old  Corrector* 
altera  the  word cAec^  topics.  Mr. 
Collier,  insisting  on  the  importance 
of  this  emendation,  gives  it  a  pro- 
minent place  in  his  Introduction, 
and  repeating  it  in  the  body  of  his 
book,  says :  ^It  is  wondeitul  that 
such  a  blunder  *  *  should  not 
Jbave  been  detected  and  menUcmed 
in  print  at  least  a  centu^  a^o.'  It 
toas  suggested  by  Sir  W.  Blackstone, 
and  to  some  extent  countenanced 
by  Steeveus;  and  this  has  hem 
^  mentioned  in  print,'  and  is  to  be 
joundinthe  Variorvm  Shaketpe(wrt 
to  which  Mr.  Collier  always  refers! 
Mr.  Singer  had  pointed  out  this 
'  blunder  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Collier, 
and  had,  moreover,  inserted  Blade- 
stone's  suggestion  into  the  text  of 
his  Shakespeare  published  in  '26. 
In  Meamtre  for  Meaewe^  act  iv. 
«cene  3,  in  the  line-*. 

I  am  eotMned  by  a  saored  vow, 

the  *  Old  Corrector'  proposes  to  read 
canfaied  for  ooanbined.  ^This  altera- 
tion had  originally  occurred  to 
Johnson.  Hie  fact  is  mentioned 
by  Dr.  In^leby.  TMs  is^abo  to  be 
found  in  the  Famrttvi  Edition. 

ha  As  You  Like  /i^  act  L  scene  2, 
in'tib.e  line — 

But  yet  Indeed  the  tdUer  is  his  daughter, 

the  ^  Old  Corrector'  changes  taller 
iuioeliorter.  Mr.  Collier  accepts  the* 
alteration,  taller  hexag  obviously  an 
error ;  he  observes  that  Malone  had 
suggested  snuUler;  he  had,  there- 
fore, the  Variomm  Edition  before 
him ;  and  there  we  find  that  Pope 
had  suggested  shorter, '  and  which 
is  more,  that  his  reading  was  in- 
corporated in  the  VarioruM  text ; 
'  and  which  is  more,'  that  in  Mr. 
Collier's  own  edition  he  adopts  it 
in  preference  to  Malone's  reading, 
pomting  it  out  as  Pope's  alteration, 
if  this  is  'inadvert^ce'  it  is  of  a 
yeiy  compUcated  character.* 


*  Mr.  Staunton  retds  lowers  but  without  stigning  aay  nMOD :  pcrhaiw  because 
in  act  iv.  s.  3,  Cdia  is  deBcribed  as  *low.* 
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We  will  now  give  one  or  two  speci- 
m«is  of  what  inay  be  '  ignorance.* 

In  Measure  for  Measurey  act  il 
scene  3,  in  the  line — 

Shewing  we  would  not  spare  HeaTen,  as 
we  love  it, 

the  '  Old  Corrector'  reads  serve.  Dr. 
Ingleb^  has  pointed  out  that  this 
alteration  had  already  been  made 
by  Davenant.* 

In  As  You  Like  'It  act  i 
scene  3.  when  Celia  asks  Rosa- 
lind, *Bnt  is  all  this  for  your 
father?*  the  latter  answers,  *No. 
some  of  it  is  for  my  diilcPs/ather, 
Such  is  the  reading  of  the  folio, 
retained  in  the  Variorum  Edition^ 
where  Theobald^s  ^lanation  is 
ffiyen.  Mr.  Collier  is  *  rejoiced  to 
nnd  Coleridge's  delicate  coi^ecture 
fortified,  or  rather  entirely  justified,' 
by  the  *  Old  Corrector,*  who  reads, 
'for  my  father*s  child:'  but,  as 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Knight,  the  al- 
teration had  already  been  made  *  by 
Boweand  other  of  the  early  editors.'t 
This  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Singer. 

In  Hamlet^  act  iii.  scene  4,  where 
Polonius  says. '  I'll  silence  me  e'en 
here,'  the  *01d  Corrector'  wsAr 
'  sconce'  for '  silence  f  a  reading,  as 
Mr.  Singer  points  out,  suggested  by 
Mr.  Himten 

But  we  will  not  weary  the  reader 
with  further  specimens. 

Fif^v,  As  to  ifbe  ane-wiLwM  edi^ 
tiono/ Shakespeare  (1S53;),  The  title 
of  this  book  runs  tnus  :— 

The  text  regnUted  bj  the  old  copies^ 
and  by  the  recently  diaoorered  folio  ol 
1633,  oontuning  early  mannacript  emen- 
dationa. 

►  On  cursorily  runmng  over  the 
preface  we  find,  after  a  reference  to 
the  folio  of  1632 — 

The  size  and  type  choeen  for  the  par- 
pose,  may  be  aaid  fairly  and  aabstantially 
to  represent  the  original ;  the  number  of 
donble-oolnmned  pagea  ia  teiy  nearly  the 
same  in  each,  ko. 

In  order  still  farther  to  make  the 
Yolame  in  the  hands  of  the  reader  as 
nearly  as  possible  resemble  that  from 
which  it  is  principally  derived,  all  the 
preliminary  matter  belonging  to  the  folio^ 


1631,  has  been  prefixed  precisely  in  the 
form  and  seqaenoe  there  obaenred,  &c. 

The  impression  created  by  all  this 
certainly  was,  that  the  volume  was  a 
reprint  of  the  folio,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  theMS.  emendations  from 
Mr.  Collier's  copy ;  but  as,  unfortu- 
nately, there  were  no  notes  in  the 
voltRne,  there  was  nothing  to  indi- 
cate where  these  emendations  were 
inserted,  and  the  volume,  therefore, 
was  of  little  value  without  a  con- 
stant reference  to  Mr.  CoUier'a 
^otes  and  Emendations.  Upon  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  preface,  how- 
ever, we  find  this  passage : — 

While,  however,  a  general  similarity 
has  been  preserved,  care  has  been  taken 
to  rectify  the  admitted  mistakes  of  the 
early  impression,  and  to  introdaoe  such 
alterations  of  a  oorrapt  and  imperfect 
text,  as  were  warranted  by  better  aotho- 
ritiea. 

It  is  also  stated  that 

Yarioos  alterations  [firom  the  MS. 
notes]  (some  of  them  indeed  of  a  minor 
character)  have  been  introduced  *  * 
which  did  not  seem  to  require  distinct 
and  separate  mention  among  the  Notts 
and  Emendations  recently  published. 

Some  of  these,  though,  are  not 
of  a  minor  character,  or  are  at  least 
quite  as  important  as  those  of 
which  distinct  and  separate  men- 
tion had  been  mad&  For  instance, 
iir  the  Midsummer  Nights  Dreamy 
act  L  the  whole  of  s.  i,  from  the 
entrance  of  Helena  to  the  end, 
appears  to  have  been  written  in 
rhyme;  but  there  are  two  couplets 
in  Hermia's  last  speech,  whicn,  as 
printed  in  the  folio,  are  defective 
in  rhyme.  Theobald  suggested  two 
alterations  which  gave  &e  rhyme 
and  rather  improved  the  sense ; 
and  which  were  adopted  into  later 
editions.  Mr.  Collier,  in  his  eight- 
volume  edition,  though  he  admitted 
that  the  alterations  were  plausible, 
for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  woula 
not  adopt  them.  No  coirection  is 
suggested  in  Notes  and  Hmenda- 
turns,  though  one  of  the  most 
strilong  characteristics  of  the  '  Old 
Corrector'  is  a  mania  for  rhyme,  not 


*  Dr.  Ingleby  also  aftates  that  the  alteration  is  among  the  MS.  emendations  of 
Lord  Bllesmere's  folio ;  but  we  believe  this  statement  is  not  accurate. 

t  Mr.  Knight  adopta  Bowe's  reading.  Mr.  Staunton  retains  that  of  tho  folio,  and 
gives  a  very  satisfiictory  reason  for  it. 
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tmfrequently  at  the  expense  of 
reason.  In  Mr.  Collier's  one-volume 
edition,  Theobald's  alterations  are 
incorporated.  Three  years  after- 
wards we  find  them  in  the  ^  list  of 
all  the  MS.  Emendations,'  &c., 
appended  to  the  Seven  Lectures; 
where  no  acknowledgment  could  be 
made  of  the  coincidence  with  Theo- 
bald's alterations !  The  number  of 
these  corrections  given  in  the '  List' 
which  had  been  previously  incor- 
porated  in  the  text,  is  really  quite 
surprising.  In  this  venr  play  of 
the  MiagwmMr  NigMs  Dream, 
there  were  published  in  the  first 
edition  of  Notes  cmd  Emendations. 
as  many  as  forty  alterations ;  ot 
these,  seven  were  acknowledged  by 
Mr.  OoUier  to  have  been  suggestea 
by  other  commentators,  including 
one  by  himself.  In  the  one-volume 
edition  all  these  except  one  (which 
will  be  adverted  to  presently)  are  in- 
troduced into  the  text  A  great 
number  of  other  alterations  from  the 
text  of  the  folio  are  also  made,  but 
of  these  the  greater  portion  had 
already  appeared  in  other  editions 
as  necessary  corrections  of  a  cor- 
rupt teirt.  In  the  Lisl^  thirty-seven 
additional  alterations  are  given,  and 
of  these  twenty-three  at  least  are  of 
the  kind  just  mentioned ;  t. «.,  alte- 
rations that  had  been  made  or  sug- 
gested previously.  It  would  almost 
seem  that  the  one  volume  had  been 
printed  from  some  modem  copy, 
(certainly  it  is  not  from  Mr.  Cx)l- 
Her's  own  edition  in  eif  ht  volumes) 
with  the  insertion  of  au  the  altera- 
tions that  had  been  published  in 
Notes  and  JSmendations;  that  after- 
wards the  volume  had  been  collated 
with  the  folio  of  1632,  and  where 
any  further  deviations  from  tiiat 
text  had  been  discovered  in  the 
one-volume  edition,  they  had  been 
inserted,  first  in  the  margin  of 
t]ie  folio,  and  then  in  the  '  list  of 
all  the  MS.  emendations.'  There 
is  one  instance  wliich  gives  a 
curious  support  to  this  suggestion, 
that  the  *List'  was  made  up 
from  the  one-volume  edition.  In 
act  V.  s.  I.  during  the  performance 
of  Pyramus  and  Thisoe,  Theseus 
exclaims,  '  WeU  mousdy  lion  1' 
(printed  nwu£d  in  the  folio).  Upon 
this  passage,  Mr.  Collier  has  the 


following  note,  in  his  eight-volume 
edition :  —  *  Monk  Mason  would 
change  ^^  moused,"  of  the  old  copies, 
to  movihedy  in  reference  to  the 
lion's  mouthing  and  staining 
Thisbe's  mantle.  Steevens  under- 
stands "  moused"  in  this  sense,  and 
he  id  probably  right'  In  the  Notes 
and  ^mendciions  we  find  that  the 

*  Old  Corrector'  alters  the  word  to 
mouthed;  (Mr.  (}ollier,  by  the  way, 
attributing  the  su^ested  alteration 
to  Steevens,  althou^  he  refers  to  the 
page  of  his  own  volume  whence  the 
abovementioned  note  is  cited).  By 
some  inadvertence  the  'Old  Cor- 
rector's' change  is  not  printed  in 
the  one-volume  edition ;  and  it  is 
omitted  in  the  *  List  of  all  the  MS. 
emendations!' 

But  whatever  hypothesis  may  be 
raised  upon  all  these  circumstances, 
it  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  de- 
scribe this  single-volume  edition  as 
one  of  the  most  trashy  and  trickish 
books  that  ever  issued  from  the 
press. 

Finally, — As  to  Hu  fumdtniting 
qf  the  pencil  notes.  This  is  indeed 
not  so  mudi  a  question  whether 
good  faith  has  been  shown,  as  a 
matter  of  direct  evidence.  Mr. 
Collier,  in  his  first  letter  to  the 
Times  (July  5),  distinctly  says,  *I 
never  made  a  single  mark  on  the 
pta^es  of  the  book,  excepting  crosses,* 
ticks,  or  lines,  to  direct  my  atten- 
tion to  particular  emendations.'  In 
a  note  he  adds, '  I  drew  pencil  lines 
round  eighteen  additional^-^tmi^ 
from  we  volume'  (meaning  of 
course  passages  in  the  volume,  from 
•wlda^jac-similes  were  to  be  taken). 
In  the  text  he  continues,  *  I  have 
not  seen  it  for  four  or  five  years, 
but  I  remember  that  on  the  boara 
at  the  end  (there  was  no  fly-leaf 
there),  I  wrote  various  words,  which 
I  never  attempted  to  erase.'  Mr. 
Hamilton,  in  his  second  letter  to 
the  Times  (July  13),  alleges  that 
'sentences  and  notes  occur  in  Mr. 
Collier's  lumdwritin^  throughout 
the  margins.'  To  this  Mr.  Collier 
replies  in  his  second  letter  (July  16), 

*  If  there  be  upon  the  volume  any 
pencillings  by  me  beyond  crosses, 
ticks,  an9.  lines,  they  will  speak  for 
themselves ;  they  have  escaped  my 
recollection.' Dr.  Inglebyalso  states 
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thftt  besides  the  marics  spoken  of 
by  Mr.  Collier,  each  of  the  pencil 
lines  round  the  passages  r^erred 
to    'is    designated    by   a   capital 
letter,  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  indicating  the  order  in  wnich 
the  fac-miwM  were  to  be  mada' 
(Shak:  Fab.-^,  yy.)     Dr.  Ingleby 
having  compared  the  notes  on  the 
board  at  the  end  of  the  folio  with 
those  in  the  body  of  the  w^rk, 
decidedly  expresses  his  oonyiction 
'that  one  hand  wrote  both.'    Mr. 
Hamilton  expremes  no  opinion  on 
the  subject    It  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  Dr.  Ingleby  is  speaking  of 
the  pencil  notes  which  are  found 
corresponding  with  or  underlying 
the  ink  writmg,  or  of  those 'sen- 
tences and  notes'  which  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton   imhesitatingly  speaks  of   as 
being  ia  Mr.  Collier's  writing.    If 
he  is  speaking  of  the  latter  alone, 
his  conclusion  amounts  to  nothing : 
if  of  the  former,  or  at  any  rate  if 
they  were  included  in  his  iuTestiga- 
tiou,  it  comes  after  all  to  a  mere 
comparison  of  handwriting ;  which 
has  been  considered  so  uncertain  a 
means  of  leading  to  a  correct  judg- 
ment, that  until  quite  recently  it 
was,  except  incidentally,  excluded 
from  our  courts  of  justice,    Those 
who    are    acquainted    with    Mr, 
Collier's  writing,  as  Mr.  Hamilton 
appears  to  be,  are  of  course  the 
most  competent  judges  on  such  a 
subject;  but  we  can   understand 
why  persons  so  situated,  if  they 
should  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
with  Dr.  Ingleby,  would  for  various 
reasons  be  reluctant  voluntarily  to 
hazard  an  opinion  which  is,  irfter 
all,  but  a  matter  of  belief.    Bat  on 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  most 
satisfactory  both  to  the  public  and 
Mr.  Collier  if  any  of  Ids  numerous 
friends    who    know    his   writing 
would  come  forward  and  say — *  The 
X>encil  notes  in  question  are,  in  our 
opinion,  not  in  Mr.  Collier's  writ- 
ing.'   ^till  more  satisfactoiy  would 
it  be  if  they  would  add — ^*They  do 
not  bear  the  slightest  resembmnce 
to  each  other.'    Some  opinion  on 
the  subject  ma^  perhaps  oe  formed 
by  an  examination  of  the  fac-wmile 
prefixed  to  Dr.  Ingleby's  volume; 
and  further  assistance  may  be  ex- 
pected from  Mr.  Hamilton's  pro- 


mised pamphlet,  which  it  was  hoped 
would  have  appeared  before  this 
paper  went  to  presa 

But,  say  Mr.  Collier's  friends, 
even  admitting  that  the  MS.  notea 
are  fabrications,  is  it  not  hard  that 
a  person  of  hitherto  unblemished 
integrity  should  be  suspected  of 
having  any  hand  in  them)  Is  it 
not  cruel  that  a  gentieman  whose 
life  has  been  pa£«ed   in   literary 

Jmrsnits,  the  utility  of  whose 
abours  and  the  honour  of  whose 
character  have  been  vouched  for  by 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England 
from  the  judgment  seat,  should  in 
his  old  age  be  considered  capable 
of  such  a  dir^  it9soA%  In  such  a 
case  is  previous  chanu^ter  to  have 
no  weight? 

.  Undoubtedly  it  ou^A^  to  have,  and 
the  veiy  greatesl  It  has  been 
said  to  be  a  maxim  in  our  criminal 
law  that  in  a  case  of  doubt  the  pre- 
vious good  character  of  a  prisoner 
ought  to  turn  the  balance.  The 
maxim  is  not  quite  correct  as  so 
stated-  for  there  is  another  and 
more  important  maxim,  that  in  a 
case  of  doubt  a  prisoner  ought 
never  to  be  convicted.  The  real 
meaning  of  the  role  is,  that  a  ^[ood 
character  may  creaU  a  d<nM  m  a 
prisoner's  favour,  which  did  not 
seem  to  eodst  before.  It  may  appear 
more  improbable  that  a  man  of 
known  honesty  should  commit  a 
thctf t  than  that  the  witnesses  against 
him  should  be  mistaken,  or  even 
peijured,  or  that  the  drcumstancea 
which  seemed  conclusive  of  his 
guilt  should  be  capable  of  some 
other  appHcatidU.  In  such  a  case 
as  the  present,  character  is  of  the 
highest  importance.  Bat  do  not 
Mr.  Colliers  frijends  insist  upon 
this  point  with  more  emphasis 
than  discretion  1  Are  there  no 
circumstances  in  Mr.  Collier's  lite- 
rary career  that  are  tainted  with 
suspicion?  He  has  put  forward 
from  time  to  time  various  ancient 
ballads  and  other  pieces  of  poetry, 
which  he  has  professed  to  have 
discovered  in  his  researches.  Some 
of  these  have  been  suspected,  from 
internal  evidence,  not  to  be  ge- 
nuine ;  and  it  is  reported  that  soma 
of  his  acquaintances  have  asked 
to  see  the  originals,  but  have  never 
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sacceeded  m  doing  so*  This  is  a 
snspidous  circumstance.  About 
thirty-five  years  ago,  Mr.  Ck)llier  is 
said  to  have  been  the  editor  of  a 
periodical  called  I7ie  Freeboo^y 
Deuing  the  ominousmotto,  j&'a;  rcmto 
vweru.  In  the  number  for  October 
i8th,  1823,  appeared  a  i)aper  signed 
'Ed./ givmjB^  some  particulars  rela- 
tive to  the  me  of  Izaak  Walton,  pro- 
fessed to  be  taken  from  a  MS.  in 
the  Lansdowne  collection.  It  soon 
afterwards  tranroired  that  this  waB 
a  fabrication;  that  there  were  no 
such  particulars  among  the  Lane- 
downe  MSS.  This  matter  gave  rise 
to  much  remark  in  literary  circles 
at  the  time;  but  it  passed  over  as 
such  things  will  do,  and  was  for- 
gotten; and,  althoti^  it  was  to 
some  extent  revived  m  1836,  when 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  in  a  note  to 
Walton's  lif^  prefixed  to  his  edition 
of  the  CofiyM€te  Angler^  referred  to 
the  particulars,  but  without  any 
personal  aUuaion  to  Mr.  Collier,  it 
was  not  placed  prominently  enou^ 
before  the  public  to  occupy  their 
attrition  for  an^  length  of  time.  In 
1853,  Mr.  Colber  jmblished  some 
lemarkahlepapers  relatingto  Shake- 
speare, which  ne  had  discovered  in 
the  ardiives  of  the  Earl  of  Elles- 
mere.  Hiese  have  been  since  care- 
fully examined  by  Mr.  HaBiwell  and 
others,  who  en>re8S  their  decided 
opinion  that  they  are  all  modem 
fabrications.''^  A  more  striking  in- 
stance remaina  to  be  noticed.  In 
the  same  year  fgs),  Mr.  Ck)llier 
edited  theZi^<^J[M^n,  the  founder 
of  Dnlwich  GoU^e,  as  one  6t  the 
publications  of  the  Shakespeare 
society.  While  collecting  his  mate- 
rials, ftr.  Gc^er  had  the  freest  ac- 
cess to  the  library  of  the  GoU^e. 
Among  the  documents  published  in 
this  v^ume,  several,  we  understamd, 
are  suspected  not  to  be  genuine. 
There  is  also  a  letter  written  by 
Mrs.  AUejrn,  which,  as  Mr.  Collier 
observes,  is  of  no  particular  im- 
portance, except  as  it  mentions,  in 


a  postscript,  'Mr.  Shakspeare,  of 
the  Globe;'  and,  as  Mr.  Collier 
remarks,  ^  any  document  containing 
merely  his  name  must  be  considered 
valuable.'  This  letter  Mr.  Collier 
describes  as  being  in  a  very  decayed 
state,  efiqpeciaUy  towards  the  end, 
where  it  breaks  and  drops  away  in 
dust  and  fragments  at  the  slightest 
touch.  This  letter  has  been  since 
carefully  examined,  and  it  turns  out 
there  is  no  such  passage  in  it  about 
'Mr.  Shakspeare;'  no  mention  of 
him  whatever.  In  the  place  where 
the  passage  occurs  in  the  printed 
letter  there  is  a  lacuna.  The  passage, 
therefore,  it  will  be  suggested,  must 
have  crumbled  away  and  disap- 
peared since  Mr.  CoUiei^s  inspection. 
That  woidd  be  possible.  But  there 
are  still,  distinctly  l^ble,  words 
and  sentences,  especial^  the  begin- 
ning of  lines,  which  are  not  found 
in  Mr.  Colliers  printed  letter,  and 
which  could  not  possibly  f<Hm  part 
of  the  passage  as  ne  has  printea  it.t 
It  is  possible  that  all  these  circum- 
stances are  capable  of  explanationu 
Until  they  are  explained,  however, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Collier's 
literary  character  is,  independentlv 
of  these  M&  notes,  above  all 
suspicion. 

But,  again  say  Mr.  Golliei^s 
friends,  what,  after  all,  is  the  charge 
against  him  1  The  charge  at  present 
is  this— that  he  has  published  to 
.the  worid  as  genuine  and  ancient  a 
bbdv  of  notes  which  turn  out  to  be 
modem  fabrications.  The  circum- 
stance that  the  publication  of  these 
notes  has  been  a  source  of  consider- 
able profit  to  himself,  however 
stronff  an  incentive  it  woidd  supply 
to  an  honourable  mind  to  leave  no 
effort  untried  to  dear  up  anv  doubt 
about  the  matter,lias  no  real  bearing 
upon^to  charge.  Butitwouldform 
a  very  important  ingredient  in  the 
duffse  snould  it  ever  assume 
anotner  uid  graver  character— vi^, 
that  he  had  published  the  notes 
knowmg  ti^em  to  be  fabrications. 

T.  J.  A. 


*  e^  OmioMa  of  Modern  ShAperUm  CHtieiim.  By  J.  0.  HaUiw^  Esq. 
Londflo  :  J.  R.  Smitk.     1855. 

t  /d.  ppw  i7~49»  where  «1m  postaeript  io  tka  latt«  is  printed  m  puUkked  by 
Mr.  CoUior,  Mid  m  H  naUy  flokte)  togothcr  with  a  iMUiile  of  its  aetud  oonditioiu 
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KEPKESENTATION  Ilf  PBACTICE  AND  IN.  THEORY. 

Bt  Thomas  Hase. 


WHILST  the  more  prominent 
parts  of  the  field  of  political 
discussion  are  occupied  by  those 
who  are  calling  for  a  participation 
in  political  power,  or  fighting  the 
battles  of  party,  there  are  others 
who,  not  being  claimants  of  political 
position,  and  not  having  embarked 
in  party  struggles,  have  no  sym- 
patny  with  them,  and  are  able 
to  treat  political  questions  with 
greater  freedom,  and  according  to 
their  moral  aspects  and  general 
results.  It  is  natural  that  such 
men  should  concern  themselves 
more  with  the  realities  of  things 
and  the  prospects  of  amendment 
than  witn  what  practical  poli- 
ticians tell  them  ought  to  be,  or 
what  they  predict  as  the  neces- 
sary consequences  of,  their  pro- 
posed improvements.  They  test 
the  true   value  of  the   remedies 

Projected  for  the  alleviation  of  pub- 
c  evils,  or  for  the  removal  of  dis- 
content, bjr  another  standard.  They 
are  not  satisfied  with  mere  names  or 
epithets ;  they  look  at  the  substan- 
tuJ  nature,  and  examine  narrowly 
the  pretences  of  the  popular 
schemes  which  are  proffered  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  age  in  which 
they  live.  They  apply  with  con- 
fidence, both  to  theory  and  practice, 
the  great  test  of  rectitude,  secure 
in  the  conclusion  that  what  is 
moralljr  wrong  cannot  be  politi- 
cally nght  Their  faith  in  a  divine 
Buler  assures  them  that  '  His  com- 
mandments must  be  in  tune  with 
heaven  and  earth,  with  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  tn^e  laws  of  society 
and  trade,  with  the  constitution  and 
business,  and  duty  and  happiness 
of  all  mankind.**  Several  of  such 
writers  have  enriched  the  literature 
of  this  generation.  Their  opinions, 
thoughts,  and  ideal  creations  often 
take  a  stronger  hold  on  the  minds  of 
the  educated  classes  than  the  ordi- 
nary disquisitions  found  in  works 
exclusivejiy  addressed  to  political 
subjects.  In  the  present  state  of 
pohtical  knowledge,  and  at  a  time 


when  to  venture  out  of  the  com- 
monest and  most  beaten  path  would 
expose  the  practical  statesman  to 
attock,  and  almost  certain  discom- 
fiture from  his  adversaries,  who 
would  be  joined  by  all  the  weak 
and  ignorant  of  his  own  party; 
and  when  public  men  are  therefore 
unable  to  deal  with  politics  in 
any  large  or  comprehensive  spirit ; 
it  is  rather  from  the  writers  who 
are  without  the  arena  and  liberated 
from  such  fears,  that  we  must  seek 
the  true  principles  of  social  and 
national  progress.  It  has  in  truth 
been  always  thus  with  discovery 
and  knowledge.  It  is  not  by  mer- 
chants or  traders  that  the  world 
has  been  taught  the  economical  doc- 
trines that  govern  commerce.  The 
inventions  which  have  wholly 
changed  the  art  of  war,  have  not 
been  the  contrivances  of  military 
leaders.  The  more  valuable  im- 
provements in  jurisprudence  have 
not  ori^iiated  with  practical  law- 
yers. The  successful  adept  in  any 
business  or  profession  has  com- 
monly been  amongst  the  fiurthest, 
not  only  from  suggesting  any^fun- 
damental  change  of  method,  but 
even  from  countenancing  it  when 
suA^ested  by  others.  Eminence  in 
poutical  life  is  probably  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  Exclusive  posses- 
sion, or  possession  with  few  com- 
petitors, is  in  the  nature  of  mono- 
poly, and  will  for  ever,  except  in 
the  greatest  and  rarest  mmds, 
shrink  from  new  principles  or 
new  methods  which  may  expose  its 
dominion  to  the  invasion  of  new 
forces.  There  is  a  tendency,  more- 
over, in  aU  exclusive  pursuits,  to 
narrow  the  range  of  view,  until  the 
great  ends  and  purposes  of  the 
work  disappear  behind  the  means 
and  instruments.  Xu  our  own  days 
a  remarkable  difference  is  to  oe 
found  between  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  of  the  literary  school  of 
political  thought  and  those  of  pro- 
fessional politicians.  Mr.  Carlyle 
expresses  this  when  he  says — 


*  ^ingsley. 
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It  is  in  literature,  poetry,  and  the 
other  kindred  arts,  where  at  least  a  cer- 
tain manliness  of  temper,  and  liberty  to 
follow  truth,  prevails  or  might  pre- 
vail, that  the  world's  ohoeen  sonls  do  now 
chiefly  take  refoge,  and  attempt  what 
*  worship  of  the  beaatiful*  may  still  be 
possible  for  them ; 

and  it  is  trae  that  this  external 
school  have  on  many  subjects 
adopted  views  as  distingtdshed  by 
their  breadtli,  as  those  of  the  pro- 
fessional politicians  are  noticeable 
for  their  narrowness  and  techni- 
cality. The  occasion  of  a  political 
contest,  in  which  an  attempt  was 
made  to  displace  from  his  seat  one 
of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  this 
age,  on  mere  partv  and  sectarian 
considerations,  produced  an  address 
to  the  members  of  one  of  our  imiver- 
sities,  showing  the  tone  of  thought 
where  the  mmd  is  able  to  dwell 
upon  the  substantial  objects  rather 
than  on  the  mere  forms  and  tradi- 
tions of  things.  It  exhorted  them 
not  to 

Take  the  measures  and  practices  of 
one  age  or  another  to  be  the  permanent 
Terities  upon  which  their  liyes  rest,  but 
by  steadily  and  derotedly  contemplating 
these,  and  framing  their  souls  in  confor- 
mity with  them,  to  seek  to  understand 
hj  what  windings  and  to  what  results  the 
divine  wisdom  is  in  their  own  period  con- 
ducting them. — Mawriee, 

The  boast  of  the  professional 
politicians  is,  that  their  objects  are 
practical ;  and  the  reproach  which 
they  cast  on  the  literary  class  is, 
that  they  are  unpractical.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  less  any  man 
attemipts  to  do,  the  greater  is  the 

Srobability  that  he  wul  succeed  in 
oing  it.  If  there  be  anything  ap- 
parently unpractical  in  the  specula- 
tions of  the  one,  it  will  be  foimd  to 
be  owing  to  the  greater  depth 
to  which  they  probe  the  roots  of 
social  and  political  evil,  and  to 
their  loftier  and  more  comprehen- 
sive aims  towards  a  permanent 
good  The  easy  and  practical  cha- 
racter of  the  proposals  of  the  other 
will  be  seen  to  be  due  to  the  arti- 
ficial and  purel^r  mechanical  nature 
of  their  suggestions.  It  is  no  re- 
proach to  their  schemes  that  they 
are  mechanical:  some  mechanism 
ifl  a  necessity.    But  in  the  mecha- 


nical  constitution  of  our  political 
system^  we  must  not  forget  the 
subordmate  character  of  all  such 
mechanism.    We  are  warned  that 

There  is  a  science  of  dynamics  in  man's 
fortunes  and  nature,  which  treats  of  and 
practically  addresses  the  primary  un- 
modified forces  and  energies  of  mau,  the 
mysterious  springs  of  love  and  fear,  of 
enthusiasm,  piety,  religion,  all  of  which 
have  a  truly  vitid  and  infinite  character. 

That  the  greatest  legislators, 
not  neglecting  the  mechanical  province, 
dealt  chiefly  with  the  dynamical,  applying 
themselves  to  regulate  conscience,  and 
purify  the  primary  powers  of  man,  and 
fancying  that  herein  lay  the  main  diffi- 
culty and  the  best  service  they  could 
undertake. — Cariyle, 

The  inferiority  of  the  practical 
school  of  this  day  is  that  it  does 
not  eo  beyond  the  mechanical.  So 
far  from  attempting  to  raise  the 
character  and  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual man,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  tendencv  of  their  plans  is  to 
precipitate  him  lower  and  lower. 
The  works  of  the  other  class  of 
writers  manifest  their  sense  of  the 
departure  of  the  spirit  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  our  institutions, 
and  for  the  greater  works  of  former 
ages,  and  their  belief  that  the  in- 
congruities and  evils  which  we  find 
are  the  result  of  these  institutions 
having  ceased  to  be  realities  and 
to  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  designed. 

The  Spiritual,  it  is  still  often  stud,  but 
is  not  now  sufficiently  considered,  is  the 
parent  and  first  cause  of  the  Practical. 
The  Spiritual  everywhere  originates  the 
Practiod,  models  it,  makes  it ;  so  that 
the  saddest  exteroal  condition  of  aflfairs 
among  men  is  but  evidence  of  a  still 
sadder  internal  one.  .  .  .  Bverywhere 
tiie  things  which  have  had  an  existence 
among  men  have  first  of  all  had  to  have 
a  truth  and  worth  in  them,  and  were  not 
semblances  but  realities.  .  .  .  The  mis- 
take of  those  who  believe  that  fraud, 
force,  injustice,  whatsoever  untrue  thing, 
however  cloaked  or  decorated,  was  or 
ever  can  be  the  principle  of  man's  rela- 
tion to  man,  is  great  and  the  greatest. 
It  is  an  error  pregnant  with  more  errors 
and  miseries. — Cariylt, 

All  institutions  are  therefore  to 
be  judged  of  by  their  meaning  and 
purpo8e*-by  the  value  of  the  pur- 
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pose  to  this  a^e— And  by  their 
d^Micityof  folfilliiigit.  In  all  that 
we  do,  we  are  reanired  to  be  sin- 
cere—«  quality  witnin  the  reach  of 
aiL 

The  merit  of  origiimUiy  is  not  aoTelty ; 
it  is  nnoerity.  The  believing  auu  is  the 
original  man.  Bvery  son  of  Adsm  cea 
become  a  ainoere  man,  an  original  men, 
in  this  sense ;  no  mortal  is  doomed  to 
be  an  insineere  man.  "Whole  sges,  what 
we  call  ages'  of  faith,  are  original ;  all 
men  in  them,  or  the  most  of  men  in 
them,  sincere.  These  are  the  great  and 
fhiitftd  ages;  every  worker,  in  aU 
spheres,  is  a  woi^er  not  on  semblance 
bat  on  substance  ;  every  work  issnes  in  a 
resnlt ;  the  genexal  sum  of  sneh  work  is 
great,  for  all  of  it,  as  genuine,  tends 
towards  one  goal ;  all  of  it  is  a^iUvt^ 
none  of  it  sabtractive.  There  is  true 
union,  true  kingdiip,  loyalty,  all  tme 
and  .blessed  things,  so  fiv  as  the  poor 
earth  can  prodnoe  blessedness  for  men. — 
Ga/rlyU, 

The  test  of  reality  and  sincerity, 
of  being  what  thev  pretend  to  be, 
and  performing  wnat  they  are  de- 
signed to  do,  may  be  fairly  and  in- 
stnictiyely  applied  to  the  momen- 
tous subject  of  our  representative 
institutions,  and  to  the  amend- 
ments which  they  need.  In  the 
application  of  such  tests  we  need 
tne  aid  of  minds  that  look  beneath 
the  surface  of  things,  and  examine 
their  spirit  and  tendencies.  From 
the  light  which  these  throw  upon 
the  inquiry,  it  will  appear  that  so 
far  as  the  future  can  be  contem- 
plated, our  hope  lies  in  adherence 
far  less. to  the  outward  and  literal 
form,  than  to  the  true  spirit  of  the 
institution.  Itwillappear,moreoyery 
that  in  political  representation  is 
contained  the  germ  of  a  power,  not 
only  capable  of  upholdm^  public 
freedom,  but  of  developuiff  the 
hi^eet  moral  and  intellectuid  qua- 
lities and  energies  with  which  the 
individual  man,  and  the  nation, 
may  be  gifted. 

As  a  startine  point,  and  an  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  tne  step  in  re- 
presentative government  meule  by 
the  Reform  Bill,  a  short  passage 
from  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's  review 
of  the  works  of  Coleridge*  will 
suffice; 


It  is  tnie  Coleridge  diaappxoved  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  or  rather  of  the  principle^ 
or  the  no-pribadple,  on  which  it  was  sap- 
ported.  He  saw  in  it  (as  we  may  snr- 
mise)  the  dangers  of  a  ehange  amonmting 
almost  to  a  revvHitioD,  witibont  any  real 
tendeney  to  remove  those  defects  in  the 
machine,  which  alone  oonld  justify  a 
change  so  extensive.  And  that  this  is 
nearly  a  true  view  of  the  matter,  all 
parties  seem  to  be  now  agreed.  !nhe 
Beform  Bill  was  not  calculated  materially 
to  improve  the  general  composition  of  the 
Legialature.  The  good  it  has  done^ 
which  is  considerable,  consists  chiefly  in 
this,  that  being  so  great  a  change^  it  has 
weakened  the  superstitious  feeling  against 
great  changes.  Any  good,  whieh  is  eon- 
traxy  to  the  selfish  intoest  of  the  domi* 
naat  class,  is  still  only  to  be  effected  by  a 
long  and  arduous  straggle  \  but  improve- 
mentsy  whidh  threaten  no  powerful  body 
in  their  social  importanee  or  in  their 
pecuniary  emoluments,  are  no  longer 
resisted  as  they  once  were,  because  of 
their  greatness — because  of  the  veiy 
benefit  which  they  promised.  Witness 
the  speedy  passing  of  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  and  the  Penny  Fbstage 
Acts. 

After  this  passage  was  written, 
but  not  until  there  had  been  seve- 
ral years  of  agitation  and  pressure 
from  without,  and  in  a  manner 
which  totally  excludes  the  measure 
from  bein^  attributed  to  its  own 
wisdom,  the  Parliament  repealed 
the  com  laws;  and  subsequently, 
twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Huakisson,  and  almost  as  many 
after  the  passing  of  the  Beform 
Bill,  the  maritime  policy  which  he 
initiated  was  carried  out.  Scanty 
is  the  roll  of  the  achievements 
which  the  historian  of  the  reformed 
Parliament  can  ascribe  to  it.  The 
external  action  upon  the  consti- 
tuencies has  succeeded  in  balancing 
parties  until  they  can  do  little  but 
act  as  a  clog  upon  each  other, 
whilst  the  introaucti<m  'into  the 
House  of  some  powerful  advocates 
of  measures,  in  favour  of  which 
more  or  less  demonstration  has 
been  made  out  oi  doors,  and  who 
acknowledge  no  allegiance  to  eithtf 
of  the  traditional  parties,  has  had 
the  natural  effect  of  converting 
them  into  bidders  for  popularity, 
in  order  that  they  may  secure  the 


*  l>iisti'ai<iom  oad  Diucmmmij  veL  L  p.  449. 
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support  or  the  neutrality  of  the 
irr^rular  forces  thus  continuaUy 
hoYering  on  their  flanks.  The  celo* 
brated  question, '  Bx>w  is  the  Swing's 
€k>vemment  to  be  carried  on  V  has 
been  practically  disposed  of  by  re- 
solvii^  not  to  cariy  it  on,  except 
in  snch  matters  as  it  is  impossibia 
to  leave  unperformed,  and  even  in 
these,  to  cast  the  responsibilitjr  as 
far  as  possible  on  other  shoulders. 
Upon  the  most  important  subjects 
the  House  of  Commons  exhibits 
the  caprice  and  inconsequence 
'vrhich,  m  individual  conduct,  is 
only  expected  from  persons  who 
are  ignorant,  prejudiced,  and  im- 
pulsive. If  any  one  would  follow 
the  progress  of  a  few  Bills  in  which 
any  principle  is  involved,  through 
their  various  stages  of  introduction, 
amendment,  and  re-amendment, 
with  that  dose  observation  which 
is  necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at 
a  fair  iudgment  of  conduct,  he 
would  (uscover  the  justice  of  this 
description.  Constant  and  preten- 
tious inquiries,  and  references  of  all 
kinds,  are  entered  into  and  directed, 
without  result,  except  the  expense 
which  they  occasion  ;  and  (which, 
indeed,  would  be  valuable  if  appre- 
ciated) the  evidence  which  tney 
afford  of  the  deep  want  of  public 
guidance  and  legislation  on  a  mul- 
titude of  subsets,  and  the  totid  in- 
capacity of  iWliament  to  deal  with 
tiiem.  A  history  of  the  partial  and 
iU-eonsidered  measures,  and  the 
abortive  attempts  to  establish  a 
system  of  metropolitan  government, 
a  subject  to  w^hich  successive  minis- 
ters have  found  it  dangerous  to 
evince  indifference,  would  exhibit  a 
lamentable  spectacle  of  weakness 
and  fatuity.  It  is  not  chargeable  to 
one  Ministry  more  than  another, 
but  is  the  result  of  a  system  which 
neutraliies  the  judgment  of  the  best 
men,  and  cramps  aU  useful  or  effec- 
tual exertion.  Every  effort  that 
can  be  avoided,  is  so  much  danger 
of  contact  with  the  Opposition 
averted. 

Our  disease — $hji\  is  it  not  el«ar  tm 
the  son,  tliat  we  tnffer  under  wliat  is  the 
diaeaee  of  all  the  mieereble  in  this  world 
— wtM%  of  wi$dM^;  that  in  tbe   Imd 


tliere  is  no  Tision,  and  that  ther^  all 
the  memben  are  dark  and  in  bonds.  No 
vision  in  the  head ;  heroism,  faitib,  de* 
Tont  insight  to  discern  what  is  needful, 
noble  courage  to  do  it,  greatly  def ectivs 
there  :  not  seeing  eyes  there,  but  specta- 
cles constitutionally  ffnmnd,  wnich,  to 
the  unwary,  seem  to  see.  A  quite  &tal 
dicumstanoe  had  you  never  so  many 
PaiiiamentsI  How  is  your  ship  to  be 
steered  by  a  pilot  wHh  no  eyei  but  a  pair 
d  glass  ones  got  from  the  constitutional 
qE>tician?  He  must  steer  by  the  ear, 
lather  than  by  the  eye ;  by  the  shoutings 
he  catches  icom  the  shore,  or  from  the 
Parliamentary  benches  nearer  hand: — 
one  of  the  frightfullest  objects  to  see 
steeling  in  a  difficult  seal  *  .  *  * 
There  must  be  a  seeirig  pilot,  nota  rnero 
hearing  onet  It  is  evident  you  can  never 
get  your  ship  steered  throu^  the  difficult 
straits  by  persons  standing  ashore,  on  this 
bank  and  ihat^  and  shoutiug  their  oon« 
fossd  dixeetions  to  you^^-CSotr^. 

To  no  subject  which  requires 
sustained  thought  or  labour,  can 
the  attention  of  the  House  be 
brought,  if  it  does  not  relate  to 
some  squabble  of  greater  or  less 
personal  interest.  We  learn  from 
Jbord  John  Russell  the  disposition 
with  which  it  would  probably  come 
to  a  consideration  of  the  imx>ortant 
subject  of  the  accumulated  mass  of 
laws  which  perplexes  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  ^  If,'  he  observes, 
'  a  personal  question  came  on  like 
that  of  the  defalcation  of  the 
Weedon  stores,  the  House  would  be 
crowded  with  members,  butif  it  were 
known  that  a  discussion  on  the 
statutes  was  to  take  place,  there 
would  probably  be  a  count-out.* 
Another  witness*  contrasts  the  at- 
tention given  by  the  House  to  the 
question  how  they  were  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  naval  review,  when 
every  bench  was  crowdeo,  with 
that  which  it  bestowed  on  an  im- 
portant debate  on  the  afi&drs  of 
India  '  The  House  of  Commons,' 
says  this  writer,  summing  up  the 
observation  of  many  years, '  dwin- 
dles every  dav  more  and  more  into 
a  vestry,  which  discusses  such  topics 
as  the  right  of  picking  up  cues- 
nuts  in  Bushy  Park.  It  was  two 
nights  debating  on  the  [Divorce] 
Act,  whether  tte  registry  shoula 
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be  at  Leeds  or  Wakefield ;  and  not 
80  many  hours  whether  women 
should  oe  allowed  divorce  for  the 
reasons  assijgned  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  section.' 

Still1;heLegislature  cannot,  what- 
ever be  its  inclination,  escape  from 
a  multitude  of  duties,  reifonn 
some  of  them  it  must,  whether  well 
or  ilL  '  Such,'  says  Mr.  Qladstone, 
'is  the  vastness  of  our  concerns, 
the  accumulation  of  our  territories, 
the  diversity  of  the  interests  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Oueen  in  different 
portions  of  the  globe,  that  we  can- 
not keep  abreast  of  the  mass  of 
business.  It  is  continually  falling 
into  arrear.  Constantly,  in  one 
portion  of  the  Empire  or  another, 
in  one  department  of  public  busi- 
ness or  another,  we  find  there  is 
such  a  failure  to  discharge  the  full 
duties  of  legislation,  as  is  most 
unfortunate  and  injurious.'  The 
modem  colonial  policy  Mr.  Garljrle 
represents  by  supposing  the  Minis- 
ter thus  to  apostrophise  the  colo- 
nies:— 

'  If  you  want  to  go  from  ob,  go ;  we  by 
no  means  w&nt  yon  to  stay  :  yon  cost  ns 
money  yearly,  which  is  scarce ;  desperate 
qnantities  of  tronble  too, — why  not  go, 
]f  yon  wish  it !'  And  yet  (he  adds)  in- 
stinct deeper  than  this  shallow  gospel, 
teaches  us  that  if  colonies,  nnder  onr  pre- 
sent colonial  management  and  adminis- 
tration, are  a  vexation  to  us  and  them- 
selves, some  other  management  can  and 
must  be  contrived  which  shall  render 
them  a  blessing ;  and  that  the  remedy 
will  be  to  contrive  such  a  method  of 
colonial  administration,  and  '  by  no  means 
to  cut  the  colonies  loose.* 

The  wave  of  public  business  rolls 
on;  the  most  pressing  duties  are 
left  unperformed,  or  dealt  with  in 
the  most  perfunctory  manner — and 
all  the  other  labours  of  guidance — 
those  which  require  the  most  pro- 
found thought  and  the  steacUest 
perseverance,  the  positive  ends  of 
government  to  which  Coleridge  ad- 
verts— that  of  '  making  the  means 
of  subsistence  more  easy  to  each 
individual — securing  to  each  the 
hope  of  bettering  his  own  condition, 
and  that  of  his  children — and  the 
development  of  those  faculties 
which  are  essential  to  his  humanity 
-—■that  is,  to  his  rational  and  moral 


being,' — ^are  all  utterly  neglected. 
This  slumbering  on  our  national 
duties  has  provoked  an  admonition 
^-the  solemn  expression  of  feelings 
of  no  ordinary  depth : — 

There  are  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  and 
troubles  to  which  man  is  bom  ;  but  the 
troubles  which  he  is  bom  to  are  as  sparka 
which  fly  upward^  not  as  flames  burning 
to  the  nethermost  helL  The  poor  we 
must  have  with  us  always,  and  soirow  is 
inseparable  from  any  hour  of  life ;  but  we 
may  make  their  pover^  such  as  shall  in- 
herit the  earth,  and  the  sorrow  such  aa 
shall  be  hallowed  by  the  hand  of  the  com- 
forter, with  everlasting  comfort.  We  can, 
if  we  will  but  shake  off  this  lethai^  and 
dreaming  that  is  upon  us,  and  take  the 
pains  to  think  and  act  like  men ;  we  can, 
I  say,  make  kingdoms  to  be  Uke  well- 
governed  households,  in  which,  indeed, 
while  no  care  or  kindness  can  prevent 
occasional  heartburnings,  nor  any  fore- 
sight or  piety  anticipate  aU  the  vidssitudes 
of  fortune,  or  avert  every  st2t>ke  of  ca- 
lamity ;  yet  the  unity  of  their  aflfection 
and  fellowship  remains  unbroken,  and 
their  distress  is  neither  embittered  by 
division,  prolonged  by  imprudence,  nor 
darkened  by  dishonour. — Stonetof  Venice^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  3x6. 

The  necessit}r  of  legislative  action 
for  these  positive  ends  is  no  mere 
dream  of  abstraction.  It  is  impos; 
sible  to  investigate  diligently  the 
condition  of  scarcely  any  of  our 
towns  or  villages,  wiuiout  discover- 
ing much  in  which  the  Legislature 
should  interpose,  if  only  to  remove 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  free  and 
wholesome  action,  and  to  get  rid  of 
what  is  positively  evil ;  nor  is  it 
possible  to  close  any  such  an  in- 
quiry without  a  painful  feeling  of 
the  entire  hopelessness  of  improve- 
ment as  the  rarliament  is  now  con- 
stituted Subservient  members 
tremble  in  their  seats :  weak  minis- 
tries totter  on  their  oenches ;  and 
the  howl  or  the  whine  of  those 
whom  a  bold  and  salutary  law  might 
disturb  from  what  they  consider 
their  legitimate  prey,  is  enough  to 
scare  them  from  any  attempt  to 
strike  an  evil  at  its  root,  or  from 
doing  more  than  apply  here  and 
there  a  partial  palliative  where 
some  unrepresented  or  unpopular 
body  have  not  strength  enougn  for 
resistance : — 

England  (says  Mr.  Carlyle),  with  th« 
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largest  masB  of  real  lining  interests  ever 
entmsted  to  a  natioa ;  and  vitli  a  mass 
of  extineti  imaginary,  and  quite  dead  in- 
terests piled  npon  it  to  theyery  Heayensy 
and  encnmbermg  it  from  shore  to  shore, 
does  reel  and  stagger  ominoosly  in  these 
years ;  urged  by  the  Biyine  Silences  and 
the  Btemal  Laws  to  take  practicsal  hold  of 
its  liying  interests  and  mansge  them ; 
and  dutching  blindly  into  its  yenerable 
extinct  and  imaginary  interests,  as  if  that 
were  still  the  way  to  do  it. 

The  explanation  of  the  weakness 
and  failure  within,  must  be  souf^ht 
for  without  the  House.  It  was  im- 
possible but  that  the  abolition  of 
the  close  boroughs,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  suf&age,  in  the  manner 
it  was  (and  considering  the  difficul- 
ties, no  doubt  necessarily)  effected, 
should  open  the  floodgates  of  a 
boundless  corruption,  with  all  its 
attendant  and  contaminating  influ- 
ences. It  has  penetrated  public 
and  private  life  to  an  extent  un- 
known in  any  former  age,  and  the 
evil  threatens  to  increase  to  a  de- 
gree wMch  it  is  at  present  ijro- 
rably  impossible  even  to  conceive. 
The  Act  of  1832.  by  extinguishing 
the  influences  wnich  before  predo- 
minated, had  the  effect  of  exciting 
the  ambition  of  a  numerous  ana 
increasing  class  of  persons,  whose 
obscurity  and  mediocrity  wpuld 
have  prevented  them  from  aspiring 
to  a  seat  in  Parliament,  if  an  avenue 
had  not  thus  been  afforded.  A  few 
of  such  persona  might,  and  no 
doubt  would,  have  bid  for  the  few 
boroughs  wmch  were  always  open 
to  the  highest  offer :  but  very  tew 
of  them  could  have  h<H>ed  to  have 
been  the  nominees  of  any  great 
patron.  The  Reform  Bill,  far  enough 
from  the  intentions — and  probably 
fit)m  the  expectations — of  its  pro- 
moters, disclosed  a  new  and  tempt- 
ing market,  or  rather  hundreds  of 
markets,  to  which  every  rich,  reck- 
less, or  shameless  man  might  resort 
and  try  his  chances  of  acquiring 
celebrity,  and  even  public  honours 
and  the  aistinctions  of  the  Senate. 
The  vast  augmentation  of  the 
wealth  of  the  middle  classes,  not 
only  in  the  greater  establishments 
in  manufactures  and  commerce,  but 
arising  from  the  growth  of  the 
population  and  the  extension   of 


retail  trade,  has  multiplied  the 
number  o^ersons  in  the  possession 
of  large  fortunes,  jealous  of  social 
regard,  and  yet  without  anv  fixed 
position  in  society  but  that  to 
which  the  command  of  money  can 
introduce  them.  In  the  view  of 
those  who  seize  eagerly  every  op* 
portunity  of  emerging  from  the 
level  in  which  they  mid  themselves^ 
the  honours  of  the  de{)ut^-lieu- 
tenancy,  or  of  the  commission  of 
the  peace,  sink  into  insignificance 
in  comparison  with  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament, and  the  attentions  it  would 
secure  from  persons  of  all  ranks. 
Aman,  theretofore  unknown  beyond 
lua  own  gates,  becomes  the  centre 
of  a  notice  the  most  gratifying  to 
his  personal  vanity,  and  for  which 
the  expense  of  a  contested  election 
appears  to  him  a  cheap  price. 
Even  the  mere  contest  itself  is  not 
looked  upon  as  useless,  especially 
if  against  some  peer  or  county 
magnate.  The  new  candidate  he- 
comes  a  sort  of  power  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  rises  in  the  eyes  of 
the  locality.  But  not  only  is  this 
road  opened  to  the  monied  classes  - 
it  is  alike  open  to  every  form  01 
audacity  witn  but  the  semblance 
of  wealth.  Speculators  of  all  kinds 
use  it  as  a  means  of  obtaining  ac- 
ceptance and  credit  with  the  rich. 
Second,  third,  and  fourth -class 
lawyers  avail  themselves  of  it  to 
secure  by  this  avenue  that  pro- 
motion which  their  professional 
talents  are  less  likely  to  gain.  If 
any  one  should  venture  to  hint 
that  something  more  is  required  in 
Parliament  than  a  talent  for  '  talk ' 
or  for  '  getting  on,'  he  ia  answered 
by  a  sneer  or  a  look  of  incredulous 
surprise.  No  blot  on  character  or 
conduct,  short  of  conviction  in  a 
court  of  justice,  forms  an  obstacle 
which  impudence  may  not  sur- 
moimt ;  and  indeed  the  greater  the 
apparent  objections  to  a  monied 
candidate,  the  more  desirable  he 
would  often  be  to  a  certain  class  of 
political  engineers,  for  the  more  he 
would  be  expected  to  pay  for  his 
introduction.  In  an  age  01  puffing, 
a  seat  becomes  a  cheap  method  of 
advertisement  for  a  retail  trader,  as 
it  not  only  publishes  but  gives  a 
sort  of  stamp  of  respectability  to 
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his  penKm  and  {^emdiieQeBs  to  his 
wares.  Tliemonied  and  Hie  trading 
dasses  are  doubtless  as  prolific  as 
any  otke^  in  competent  men ;  but 
the  discouragement  of  the  best  and 
the  tempting  of  the  worst  of-  them 
•to  aspire  to  the  more  elevated  nosi^ 
tions  of  the  State,  can  leaa  to 
nothing  but  the  low  tone  of  politi- 
cal conduct  and  feeling  to  which 
the  country  has  arrived.  What  are 
the  qualities  for  the  admiration  and 
example  of  the  youth  of  England 
displayed  in  those  who  are  often 
elected  as  representatives,  and  in 
those  whom  numbers  of  men  are 
ever  ready  to  put  up  and  support  f 

To  the  gifted  wal  thai  is  bom  in 
BngUod,  whiftt  is  the  eaieerjiheo,  thai  will 
eurj  him,  amid  noble  Olympio  dost^  up 
to  the  immortal  gods  ?  For  his  eanstiT's 
skke,  ^at  it  may  not  lose  the  senriee  he 
was  bom  capable  of  doing  it ;  for  his  own 
sake,  that  his  life  be  not  choked  and  per* 
verted— it  is  essentia]  that  there  be  soeh 
a  career.  The  country  that  can  offer  no 
eareer  in  that  case  is  a  doomed  countary. 

*  *  In  no  country  is  there  not  seme 
eareer,  inviting  to  it  either  the  noble  hero 
or  tiie  tough  Greek  of  the  Lower  Bmpire; 
which  of  the  two  do  your  careers  inyite  ? 

*  *  The  kind  of  careers  yeu  offiar  in 
countries  still  living  detennines  with  per- 
fect exactness  the  kind  of  life  that  is  in 
4hem — ^whether  it  is  natural  blessed  life^ 
or  galvanic  aeeursed  life;  and  likewise 
wh^  degree  of  strength  is  in  the  same.— • 
OariyU, 

It  is  not  only  that  the  eocourag^^ 
xnent  afforded  to  all  low  aims  is 
pK)sitively  d^rading,  but  its  nega^ 
tive  effect  is  even  worse,  by  ex- 
cluding or  destroyiugthe  aims  that 
would  be  higher.  This  process  of 
moral  descent  is  described  by  Mr. 
Garlyle  with  characteiistic  power : 

If  governments  negleet  to  invite  what 
noble  intellect  there  is,  then  too  surely  all 
intelleet^  not  omnipot^  to  resist  bad  in* 
fluences,  will  tend  to  become  beaveriah 
ignoble  intellect;  and  quitting  high  aims 
which  seem  shut  up  from  it,  will  help 
itself  forward  in  the  way  of  making  money 
and  such  like;  or  it  will  even  sL^  to  be 
sham  intellect,  helping  Itself  by  methods 
which  are  not  only  beaverish  but  vulpine, 
and  so  'ignoble'  aa  not  to  have  common 
honesty.  The  government,  takii^  no 
thought  to  choose  intellect  for  atsdf,  will 
ipradually  find  that  there  is  leas  and  less 
«f  a  good  quality  to  ohooae  from;  th«s,as 
in  aU  impieties  it  doai,  bftl  gcovs  wane 


at  a  fri^tfol  double  rate  of  progroasion; 
and  your  impiety  is  twice  curwd.  If  you 
are  impious  enough  to  tolsrate  darknini^ 
you  will  ever  get  more  darkness  to  tola* 
rate;  and  at  that  inevitable  stage  of  tlie 
aooount  (inevitable  in  all  such  aooounta) 
where  actual  light  or  eke  destmction  is 
the  alternative,  you  will  call  to  the 
Heavens  and  theBarth  for  lights  and  none 
will  come  I 

Whilst  the  constituencies  are  ex- 
posed to  delusions  and  temptations 
£rom  fresh  hordes  of  momed  and 
unscrupulous  men,b^  whom  wealth 
and  education  are  cmefly  valued  as 
they  can  be  made  the  means  of 
promoting  their  paltry  objects,  the 
progress  of  civilization  has  operated 
to  withdraw  from  the  political  arena 
that  portion  of  the  upper  classes 
which  prefers  an  independent  and 
dignified  retirement,  to  cultivating 
the  favour  of  ignorant  and  capn- 
cious  minorities.  The  upper  classes 
formerly  ei\joyed 

from  their  station  alone  a  high  degree  of 
personal  considerataon.  Bzcept  the  high 
offices  of  State,  there  is  hardly  anything 
to  tempt  the  ambition  of  men  in  their 
circumstances.  Those  offices,  when  a 
great  nobleman  could  have  them  for  ask- 
ing for,  and  keep  them  with  less  trouble 
than  he  could  managb  his  private  estate^ 
vere,  no  doubt,  des^aUe  enough  poosca 
aioas  for  sudi  persons;  but  when  they 
become  posts  of  labour,  vexation,  and 
an^ety,  and  besides  cannot  be  had  with- 
out paying  the  prioe  of  some  previous  toil, 
aacpeiience  shows  that  among  men  unac- 
customed' to  sacrifice  their  amusements 
and  their  ease,  the  number  upon  whom 
these  high  offices  operate  tiB  incentives  to 
activity,  or  in  whom  they  call  forth  any 
vigour  of  character,  is  esctremely  limited. 
Thus  it  iM^pens  that  in  highly  civilised 
eountriee,  and  particularly  among  out" 
aelves,  the  energies  of  the  middle  Hassos 
are  almost  confined  to  mon^-getUng,  and 
thoee  of  the  higher  classes  are  nearly  ex> 
tinct. — ^Mill,  IH$aefiaJtiQnM  amd  J[H$cu^ 
tioiw,  voL  i.  p.  178. 

It  IB  not  surprising  when  most  of 
those  who  would  have  been  for- 
midable adversaries  have  with- 
drawn, that  their  places  should  be 
filled  Dv  men  of  the  most  super- 
ficial talents,  ready  to  pledge  them- 
selves to  an^r  dogma  or  a^pt  any 
nostrum  which  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  their  supporters  may  agree 
upon.  Such  men,  wanting  in  all 
the  qualities  that  inspire  eoondenoe^ 
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gink  necessarily  into  mere  delegates. 
The  mouthpieces  of  popular  meet- 
ings, they  pretend  to  discuss  and 
vote,  but  without  ezercinng  any 
judgment,  and  according  to  the 
directions  of  a  multitude  who  haye 
judged  generally  without  even  pre- 
tending to  discuss,  and  always 
without  real  deliberation. 

The  idea  of  a  xatioaal  democEacy  u^llot 
that  the  people  tliemfleWeB  goyern,  but 
ibai  they  have  aecmity  for  good  goveni- 
ment.  Thu  eecniity  they  cannot  hare 
by  any  other  means  than  by  retaining  in 
their  own  hands  the  nltimate  controL 
*  *  In  no  goTenunent  wUl  the  interests 
of  the  people  be  the  object,  ezeept  where 
the  people  are  able  to  dttmias  their  ruless 
as  soon  as  the  devotion  of  those  miers  to 
the  interests  of  the  people  becomes  ques- 
tionable. But  this  is  the  only  fit  nse  to 
be  made  of  popolar  power.  Prorided 
good  intentions  can  be  secored,  the  best 
government  (need  it  be  said?)  must  be 
the  goyemment  of  the  wisest^  and  these 
most  always  be  a  few.  The  people  ought  to 
be  the  maaten^  but  they  are  masters  who 
must  employ  servM^  more  skilfiil  than 
themsdves :  like  a  mmistry  when  they 
employ  a  military  commander,  or  the 
milhaiy  eommander  when  he  employs  an 
annysoxgeoiL  When  the  Banister  census 
to  confide  in  the  commander,  he  diamisww 
him  and  appoints  another;  but  hedoef 
not  send  him  instmctio^s  when  and  where 
to  fight.  He  holds  him  responsible  only 
liar  intentions  and  for  results.  The  people 
anist  do  the  same. — ^Mill,  DmerlcAioffM 
amd  Difoutiont,  vol.  i.  p.  470. 

Of  all  the  puppet-shows  in  the  satanSe 
eamiTal  of  the  earth,  the  most  con* 
temptible  pnppet-show  is  a  Parliament 
a  mob  poJUiBg  the  strings^ — J?tiih'in. 


It  might  be  a  nuitter  of  astonish- 
ftient  tl^t  so  small  a  portion  of  the 
lengthened  debate  of  last  March 
was  addressed  to  evils  which  the 
more  profound  thinkers  in  the 
House  must  h&ye  known  and  felt 
to  be  of  far  greater  national  impor- 
tance than  any  of  the  topics  which 
were  the  main  subjects  of  discuch 
sion.  Was  it  that  the  thoughts  of 
the  many  were  less  directed  to  the 
means  of  filling  the  House  with 
great  and  good  men,  than  with  the 
care  of  keeping  the  door  open  for 
themselves  f  Was  it  that  the  few 
wished,  as  Bacon  conceives  to  have 
been  tne  ambition  of  Ca9sar,  not 


to  be  eminent  among  great  and  de- 
serving men,  but  to  be  chiefs 
amongst  their  inferiorsi  An  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  the  causes  of 
this  oblivion,  would  be  both  invidi- 
ous and  presumptuous.  Suffice  it 
iha^  eoceepting  some  eloquent  and 
noble  appeala,  ending  unhappily  in 
no  practical  conclusion,  we  hear 
BO  Mu^geetioDB  but  more  or  less 
extension  of  the  suffrage,  more  or 
less  transfer  of  electoral  power 
from  small  to  larger  towns  or  dis- 
tricts ;  further  pcaoal  laws  ammst 
bribery;  or  the  ballot.  These 
dianges  have  been  so  often  dis- 
enssed  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
recapitulate  the  benefits  whidb 
their  advocates  suppose  they  will 
jm)dace.  Thejr  will  not  give  to  the 
mtelligent  and  conscientious  the 
smallest  additional  power  of  choice 
from  better  and  more  intellectnal 
men,  but  on  the  contrary,  in  so 
far  as  they  make  elections  more 
expensive,  and  require  more  sacri- 
fices to  popularity^  they  will  have  the 
eflEeet  of  narrowmg  the  scope  of 
choice.  They  will  not  remove,  but 
on  the  contrary  will  tend  to  con- 
firm, the  prevailing  notion  of  gene- 
ral  insineeritv  in  public  life ;  an 
absence  of  all  conndenoe  in  inte- 
gritv  or  i>rinciple,  and  a  growing 
^unbelief  in  anything  but  human 
baseness.'  They  will  not  diminish, 
but  on  the  contrary  increase,  the 
influence  of  the  most  pernicious 
and  dangerous  of  all  talents  when 
employed  for  insineere  or  evil  pur- 
poses, that  of  speech^  as  distin- 
guished from  discussion,  speech 
addressed  to  numbers  whose  feel- 
ings are  more  powerful  than  their 
intelligence — all  hostile  argument 
being  discours^g^  and  cried  down, 
and  the  convictions  won  by  ^the 
exclusion  of  all  opposing  conside- 
Tstions  from  the  neld  of  view.** 
They  will  aggravate  nearly  all  the 
evils  of  the  existing  state  of  things ' 
The  true  improvement  is  to  en- 
lighten the  understandinjg,  and  pro- 
mote uprightness  and  sinoeritv  of 
character  in  every  elector.  Nothing 
but  danger  and  misery  can  be  ex- 
pected from  ignorance,  hypocrisv. 
and  falsehood.    The  ballot  woula 


•  Bain :  The  JBmttum  agd  Hke  WHl^  p.  443. 
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be  a  serious  impediment  both  to 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement. 
It  is  by  discussion  that  prejudices 
are  overcome.  All  true  belief  is 
established  by  the  contest  with 
and  expulsion  of  error ;  but  there 
can  be  no  discussion  with  men 
who  pretend  to  one  opinion,  whilst 
they  secretly  retain  another.  Whilst 
ignorance  is  thus  entrenched  in  its 
strongholds,  insincerity  and  hypo- 
crisy receive  the  tacit  sanction  and 
protection  of  the  law,  and  cor- 
ruption becomes  wholesale,  with 
sm^  chance  of  detection.  The  in- 
dividual is  stultified  and  degraded 
in  order  that  trading  politicians 
may  use  the  masses  as  machines 
for  their  purposes :  whilst  the  very 
contrary  course  is  the  right  one; 
that  which  would  elevate,  both 
in  heart  and  intellect,  the  indi- 
vidual man,  in  order  that  the  people 
may  be  great.  Concealment  to 
protect  a  voter  from '  intimidation/ 
IS  nourishing  the  very  timidity 
which  should  be  cast  out.  The 
soldier  who  asks  for  some  covering 
to  protect  him  from  danger  before 
he  ventures  into  the  field  would 
hardly  be  esteemed  brave ;  and  yet 
brave  citizens  are  needed,  as  well 
as  brave  soldiers.  'The  duty  of 
being  brave,*  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  *  is 
an  everlasting  d\ity.' 

Valour  18  still  value.  The  first  duty 
of  a  man  is  still  that  of  subduing  Fear. 
We  must  get  rid  of  Fear :  if e  cannot  act 
at  all  till  then.  A  man*8  acts  are  slavish, 
not  true,  but  specious  ;  his  very  thoughts 
are  false,  he  thinks  too  as  a  slave  and 
ooward,  till  he  have  got  Fear  under  his 

feet I  take  this  to  be  tiie  soul  of  the 

old  Norse  Belief.  They  understood  in 
their  heart  that  it  was  indispensable  to 
be  brave ;  that  Odin  would  have  no  £ivour 
for  them,  but  despise  and  thrust  them 
out,  if  they  were  not  brave. 

It  is  generally  found  that  the- 
more  numerous  is  the  constituency, 
the  more  omnipotent  is  money. 
Every  public-house  becomes  a  com- 
mittee-room ;  hosts  of  runners, 
watchers,messengers,and  canvassers 
are  employed :  and  the  streets  are 
coverea  with  nired  vehicles  in  the 
pay  of  the  candidates.  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  estimate  of  the  result  of  such 
struggles  is  not  overcharged. 

The  kind  of  heroes  that  come  mounted 


on  the  shoulders  of  the  universal  suffrage 
and  instil  themselves  as  healing  states- 
men by  force  of  able  editorship,  do  not 
bid  very  fair  to  bring  nations  back  io  the 
ways  of  God.  Eloquent  highlackered 
pinMeck  specimens  these,  expert  in  the 
arts  of  Belial  mainly;  fitter  to  be 
markers  at  some  exceedingly  expensive 
billiard-table,  than  sacred  chief-priesta 
of  men  I  <  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire  ;* 
with  a  varnish  of  parliamentary  rhetoric  ; 
and  I  suppose  this  other  great  gift» 
toughness  of  character ;  proof  that  they 
have  persevered  in  their  master^s  service. 
Poor  wretches,  their  industry  is  mob- 
worship,  place  worship,  parUamentary 
intrigue,  and  the  multiplex  art  of  tongue- 
fence  ;  flung  into  that  bad  dement^  there 
they  swim  for  decades  long,  throttling 
and  wrestling  one  another  according  to 
their  strength. 

Your  poor  ten-pound  firanchisers  and 
electoral  world  generally,  in  love  with 
eloquent  talk,  are  they  the  likeliest  to 
discern  what  man  it  is  that  has  worlds 
of  silent  work  in  him?  No.  Or,  is 
such  a  man,  even  if  bom  in  the  due  rank 
for  it,  the  likeliest  to  present  himself  and 
court  their  most«6iftet  voices  ?  Again, 
No. — OaHyle, 

If  resolved  to  pursue  the  course 
that  our  politicians  have  mai'ked 
out  we  venture  to  look  into  futu- 
rity, what  does  it  promise  us  but  a 
long  vista  of  warfiure — ^party  against 
party,  class  a^nst  class — ^mutual 
rancour  and  vilification — and  only 
repeating  at  the  very  best  what 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has 
seen? 

The  time  and  powers  of  the  nation  are 
wasted,  not  only  in  wretched  straggling 
against  each  other,  but  in  vain  complaints 
and  groundless  disoouragements,  ao^ 
empty  investigations,  and  useless  ex- 
periments in  laws,  and  elections,  and 
inventions,  with  hope  always  to  pull 
wisdom  through  some  new-shaped  slit  in 
a  ballot  box,  and  to  drag  prosperity  down 
out  of  the  douds  along  some  new  knot  of 
electric  wire,  while  aU  the  while  wisdom 
stands  calling  at  the  comers  of  the  streets^ 
and  the  blessing  of  heaven  waits  ready 
to  rain  down  on  us,  deeper  than  the 
rivers  and  broader  than  the  sea,  if  only 
we  will  obey  the  first  plain  principles  of 
humanity,  and  the  first  plain  precepts  of 
the  skies.  .  .  .  Execute  tme  jud^^ent^ 
and  show  mercy  and  compassion  every 
man  to  his  brother,  and  let  none  of  you 
imagine  evil  against  his  brother  in  your 
heart. — Ruskin,  Political  Economy  of 
Art, 
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It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
parliamentary  elections  are  now 
almost  in  every  case  a  bitter  mock- 
ery to  most  of  the  more  highly  in- 
structed^  and  conscientious  men, 
who  will  not  or  cannot  attach 
themselves  blindly  to  the  chariot 
wheels  of  party,  and  accept  what- 
ever it  mav  send  them.  This  is 
shown  by  the  vast  number  of  voters 
who  habitually  abstain  from  taking 
any^  part  in  the  elections  in  the 
capital,  and  other  large  consti- 
tuencies, and  who  comprise  most 
of  the  upper  classes.'*  With  Mr. 
Oarlyle,  they  repudiate  the  'sad 
function  of  giinng  i>lumpers  or 
split  votes  for  or  against  such  a 
pair  of  human  beings,  and  such  a 
set  of  human  causes.  Every  reader 
will  call  to  mind  the  cases  of  his 
most  educated  and  estimable  friends 
who  rarely  poll  at  elections. 

if  this  pi^er  were  especially  ad- 
dressed to  the  working  classes  rather 
than  to  others,  it  might  suggest 
to  them  some  doubt  of  the  real 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  mere 
extension  of  the  suffirage,  by  advert- 
ing to  the  feelings  which  some  of 
their  most  able,  earnest,  and  de- 
voted advocates  entertain  now  as  to 
its  exercise.  None  have  laboured 
more  for  their  permanent  ^ood  than 
the  founders  of  the  Working  Men's 
College.  They  have  done  even  more 
than  attempt  to  elevate  them  by 
instruction ;  they  have  endeavoured 
to  promote  co-operative  labour,  and 
thus  to  show  that  there  may  be  a 
combination  ^for  doing  work  as 
well  as  for  ceasing  to  work ;'  there* 
hy  afifirming  one  of  the  oldest  prin- 
oples  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
They  have  employed  their  best 
eJSbrts  to  render  thoroughly  prac- 
tical the  attempt  to  do  great  works 
based  upon  the  doctrine  that  men 
are  brothers,  in  the  place  of  a  rela- 
tion of  mutual  suspicion  and  hos* 
tility.t  All  this  they  have  done,  or 
attempted,  in  spite  of  discourage- 
ment and  misrepresentation,  in  no 
spirit  of  morbid  sentimentality  or 
medievalism,  and  with  no  bigoted 
rejection  of  science;   but  on  the 


contrary,  appealing  with  ^  heartfelt 
admiration  to  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  logical  of  all  writers  on  the 
sublect,  who  not  only  does  not  re- 
puoiate  cooperation,  but  has  ut- 
tered some  very  memorable  words 
in  commendation  of  it.*]:  In  this 
their  labour  of  love  there  has  been 
no  shrinking  from  the  inculcation 
of  the  unpalatable  though  true  les- 
son, that  the  wisdom  of  the 
working  men  and  the  basis  of  real 
co-operation  consist  in  frankly 
bestowing,  and  frankly  receiving 
from  one  another,  and  in  casting 
aside  all  the  miserable  jealousies 
and  secrets  of  craft,  as  essentially 
opposed  to  hdpful  and  happy 
labour.  If  a  free  and  healthy  elec- 
toral action  were  possible  m  our 
system,  we  should  expect  to  find  it 
in  operation  amongst  those  who 
thus  energ:etically  bring  to  bear  on 
the  condition  of  the  largest  class  of 
their  fellow  men  intellectual  power 
of  the  first  order, — ^that  which,  as 
Mr.  Carlyle  says,  implies  and  in- 
cludes the  moraL^  Tne  high  sense 
of  the  duty  whicn  attaches  to  the 
electoral  function  is  thus  expressed 
by  one  whom  it  would  be  presump^ 
tion  to  commend  ^— 

What  a  difference  (he  sayB)  would  it 
have  made  in  the  character  of  oar  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  eondition  of  oar  country,  in 
the  condition  of  every  town  and  Tillage 
among  us,  if  those  who  had  votes  in  elec- 
tions had  believed  that  they  were 
answerable  to  Gk)d  for  that  power,  and 
had  not  sofTezed  themselves  to  be  be- 
trayed by  fidse  words,  because  their  own 
hearts  were  fiUse ;  had  not  sent  up  men 
greedy  and  covetous  of  preferment,  be- 
cause they  were  covetous  of  it  themselves. 
— Maurice, 

Men  who  think  and  feel  thus,  are 
in  our  representative  system  wholly 
paraljrsea  It  is  only  m  the  rarest 
cases  that  they  are  not  compelled 
to  turn  from  our  contests  on  the 
hustings  with  disgust,  or  at  least 
indifference.  The  writer  last  quoted, 
in  addressing  his  fellow-constitu- 
ents on  one  solitary  occasion,  told 
them  of  the  inienK  reluctaTice  which 
he  felt  to  meddle  with  such  ques* 


*  See  Mamard,  voL  eliii  p.  934 ;  Edinburgh  Jleview,  vol.  xcv.  pp.  379,  380. 
t  Kingal^.  ^  Maurice. 

§  ffero  Won^ip,  pp.  166,  167. 
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tioiiB  at  filL  Tlie  political  mtmk 
wludi  liaa  no  place  for  sach  minds 
and  auch  energies,  mnst  be  ndi- 
^aUv  and  lamentably  ddEKtiva 

From  these  reflectkms  on  wbat 
our  pditical  reforms  haTe  brought, 
and  Ob  what  they  have  fidled  to 
bring,  kt  lis  tnm  to  the  work  of 
future  refozm,  and  its  first  and 
pime  necessity :  it  oamiot  be  more 
torcibly  exprened  than  in  these 
wwds: — 

AU  feformera,  tfoartitatlotial  pMsom^ 
sad  mea  capaU*  of  refl«eiioa,  am  inviAed 
to  nflwt  on  tkoM  tUsgik  JM  w  hnuk 
the  oobwebs  from  our  qjn;  lot  im  bid 
the  inano  traditioM  bo  aiknt  for  a 
mome&t ;  and  ask  ovnelToi,  like  mea 
dreadfully  intont  on  bavkig  it  c2oiM^  'By 
what  method  or  methods  can  the  able 
men  from  every  rank  of  life  be  gathered, 
aa  diamond  grains  from  the  general  mass 
of  sand;  the  able  men,  not  the  sham- 
able  ; — and  set  to  do  tSie  work  of  goTsm- 
ing,  omtriTiBg,  adninisterisg,  and  gvid- 
lag  ^  asf  It  is  the  question  of 
iiaostioas.  AU  that  Pemoonusy  erer 
maant  lies  tbera-:  the  attaiaaent  of  a 
trier  and  tmer  Afutoctmty^  or  goven- 
ment  again  by  tha  Bett^^-'CM^, 

Tlie  prevailing  sense  that  this  is 
too  important  to  be  left  to  chance, 
was  signally  displayed  in  the  ad*- 
dress  to  Lord  ralmentoa  asking 
for  an  educational  fran^ise.  The 
almost  desperate  character  of  the 
very  small  concession  tought  thereby 
shows  tile  depth  of  the  conviction 
which  prompted  it.  A  similar 
feeling  probably  led  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  dwell  on  the  advantages  of  those 

Small  boroughs,  where,  from  kindly  in* 
terest,  from  ancient  and  affectionate  recol- 
lections, from  local  and  traditional  re- 
spect, from  the  memory  of  serrice? 
rendered,  from  the  admiration  of  great 
men  and  great  qealitiea, — ^the  conatitaen- 
ens  aie  wiUing  to  take  upon  trnst  Uie 
reoommendation  of  oandidates  for  Burlia* 
ment^  from  noblemen  or  gentlemen  who 
may  stand  in  imn^ediate  connexion  with 
them. — Mansard,  vol.  cliii,  p.  1056. 

.  The  most  remarkable,  and,  look* 
ing  at  its  spirit  rather  than  its  form, 
the  most  philosophical  amendment 
of  the  representative  institution 
which  has  m  this  country  had  any*> 
thing  like,  authoritative  8anction» 
was  the  proposal  of  Lord  John 
Eussell  {or  aamitdiig  the  represen- 
tatives of  certain  nunoritiea.    It  is 


not  soxprising  that  t^  proposal 
was  received  with  much  outc^  by 
all  those  whose  hopes  oi  profit  or  of 
soccess  depended  ehieiflyoB  collect^ 
ing  together  unintelligent  numbers^ 
and  'vmose  interests  were  therefore 
opposed  to  any  election  but  by 
their  voices.  All  who  rely  on 
'beer  and  balderdash'  are  a^^dnst 
it;  but  excepting  Mr.  Bright,  not 
one  man  idiose  opinions  have  ever 
attracted  jmblic  notice,  ventured  to 
esxpress  disapprobation  of  tha  plan ; 
and  Mr.  Bright's  objection  went  no 
further  than  to  its  specific  form. 
fVom  nothing  that  has  emanated 
from  bin  can  it  be  aaid  that  he  is 
advise  to  tlM  lepreseatatioa  of 
opinions  current  amongst  any  con* 
siderable  number  of  persons,  if  it 
be  in  just  proportion^  and  without 
pr^ucuoe  to  the  due  nqfuresentatioa 
of  the  opinions  of  all  others.  Na 
public  man^more  resolutely  than  he, 
has  refnsea  to  follow  a  multituda 
to  do  evil, — iMOus  better  than  he  ia 
entitled  to  a  share  with  the  few  in 
their  praise  and  hope  :«— 

Honour  to  smali  minorities,  trhea  tlwy 
ate  gcntiina  ones.  Ssfnre  is  their  battU 
flometimss,  but  it  ia  vieftorioiw  ahray% 
like  that  of  the  god8»  .  •  »  LettiieamaU 
minority,  badced  1^  the  whole  Uni'ferse, 
and  looked  on  by  twsk  a  cloud  of  invisible 
witnessei^  fall  into  no  despur. — Carlyle, 

•  Hie  need  of  a  method  of  ^eifed> 
ing  representation,  so  as  to  give  due 
wmght  to  all  diversities  of  thought 
and  opinion,  probably  ooGUtred  to 
many  minds  very  early  a^ter  the  idea 
of  representation  began  to  aasnine  a 
distinct  shape.  The  recognition  of 
the  minority,  in  the  form  proposed 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  has  been  long 
adopted  in  the  United  States,  in 
some  g£  the  most  inmortant  of  theiv 
local  institutions.  The  form  is  noL 
however,  satisfactory  when  applied 
to  a  national  assembly.  It  would 
not  necessarily  ensure  a  perfect 
representation,  and  it  leaves  most 
of^the  evils  of  elections  imtouched. 
The  obje<A  to  be  desired  was  that 
eveiy  voter,  without  controlling  or 
e^fjeipowering  his  biother^electory 
might,  in  the  c^m  and  delibeiato 
exercise  of  lus  best  judgment,  select 
as  his  representative  the  man  in 
whom  he  could  most  entirely  con- 
.  fide,  as.  he  would  select  his  advocate 
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in  a  cause  in  wiiich  he  was  most 
deeply  affected.  If  eveiy  one  were 
free  to  do  t^iia,  an  dection  would 
cease  to  be  a  battle  for  power^  and 
beeome  a  race  for  excellence  *  no 
longer  a  fierce  conflict,  in  which 
parties  mnst  conqoer  or  be  con- 
quered, but  a  generooB  competition 
for  the  elevation  of  the  men  whom 
they  most  love  and  honour.  It  ia 
an  eternal  truth,  which  it  behoves 
na  to  do  our  utmost  to  realize  in  all 
things^  that—'  All  enmity,  jealous, 
opposition,  and  secresy  are  wholly, 
and  in  all  circumstances  destrue- 
tive  in  their  nature, — not  produc- 
tive ;  and  all  kindness,  fellowship, 
and  communicativeness  are  invan- 
aliiy  productive  in  their  operation, 
— not  destractives.'* 

In  the  simple  mannen  of  an 
earlier  age  there  was  not  a  borough 
€9r  ooun^  district  which  did  not 
.recognise  some  local  leader, — some 
man  whose  superior  activity,  energy, 
or  intelligence,  or  otkesr  form  of 
power,  readily  pointed  him  out  aa 
the  guide,  and  often  the  ivrotector, 
of  his  townsmen  and  neQiboBn : 
and  they  therefore  looked  for  and 
willingly  accepted  his  aid  in  mat- 
ters of  state.  The  towns  were, 
moreover,  isolated.  Between  one 
and  two  centuries  ago  a  district  of 
twenty-five  miles  round,  so  near 
the  capital  as  Enfield,  contained 
on^  tlurec  houses  and  few  enclosed 
fields.  The  red  deer  ranged  fredy 
through  a  succession  Si  forests 
from  the  Avon,  in  Wiltshire,  to  the 
southern  coast  of  Hampshire.  The 
inhabitants  north  of  the  Trent 
guarded  their  cattle  and  home- 
steads as  in  an  enemy's  country. 
In  (me  place  tiie  firuits  of  the  earth 
were  sufEered  to  rot^  whilst  in  an- 
other, a  few  miles  distant,  tiie  sup- 
ply fdOi  fur  short  of  the  demand. 
The  roads  were  difficult  to  find, 
and  hardly  passable  but  in  summer. 
Thoresby  lost  his  way  between 
Doncaster  and  York,  and  Pepys 
and  his  wife  between  Kewbunr  and 
Beading.  A  joum^  from  Leeds 
to  London  was  ra>lete  with  yealA 
and  disastear&  An  Irish  vicecoy 
was  five  hours  in  travelling  foorteen 
miles,  from  St.  Asaph  to  Conway. 


Prince  George  of  Denmark,  in  a 
journey  to  Petwortb,  was  six  hours 
m  ^ing  nine  miles.  What  was 
the  mtercourse  oi  mind?  in  thirty- 
four  counties,  including  Lancashire^ 
there  was  no  printer.  Dr.  Johnson's 
father  went  over  from  lichfi^d, 
and  b^  opening  a  stall  for  a  few 
hours  in  Birmingham  on  market- 
days,  supplied  that  town  witii  all 
it  needea  in  literature,  t  All  is 
now  difiiBroit  Ckur  constitoencieB 
are  no  longer  obUged  by  necessity 
to  seek  out  the  personal  quahties 
which  mark  the  gifted  leader. 
They  are  taught  by  the  press^  and 
guardedly  the  ponce.  Ourmcili- 
ties  for  intercourse  and  locomotiim 
—for  mental  and  physiod  commu- 
nication—whilst  tkey  have  distri- 
buted the  people  over  our  viJleys 
and  hillsides,  and  round  our  coasts^ 
affoxd  unboiiiided  means  of  arrange- 
ment and  organization.  Yet  it  is 
believed  that  there  is  somemyste*- 
rions  virtue  in  the  fiction  that  the 
Engliah  people  dwell  within  pens 
and  bonndaries,  as  in  the  time  of 
the  Stuarts ;  and  that  they  lode  up 
with  the  same  imi^cit  trust  to 
their  local  leaders  as  the  citizens 
did  to  &  Bicfaaid  Walworth.  A 
Ixmdon  merchant  whose  mansion 
.is  at  Bichmoad,  urges  in  vain  that 
his  commerce  mr  surpasses  that  of 
Sir  Thomas  Qnsham :  that  he  has 
no  fidth  in  the  Lora  Mayor  and 
Common  Council  and  Livery,  or  in 
the  nu^ri^  of  the  electors  of  East 
Surrey.  The  constitution  is  deaf 
to  his  remonstrances.  The  consti- 
tution has  no  ^es  or  ears  for  the 
merchant  who  does  not,  like  his 
&thers,  live  in  Mincing-lane,  and 
bow  to  the  Go^  and  Magogs  of  the 
Bugority  at  Gnudhall :  .nor  with  the 
gentleman  ofSurreywno  differs  with 
the  BU^ritv  at  O^don.  The  con- 
stitution tells  him  that  he  is  repre- 
sented by  the  nominees  of  such  ma- 
ioriti^  or  else  that  he  is  a  nonentity. 
In  vain  he  denies  it,  and  proves 
his  existence  hj  his  actual  presenea 
The  constitution  tells  him,  in  the 
words  and  with  the  intelligence  of 
Dogberry,  '  He  is  none  of  the 
pzince'a  subjects,— and  they  are  to 
meddle  with  none  but  the  prince'a 


•  Buskin,  PoliiiMi  Jfcommy  ^  Art. 
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subjects.'  The  learned  civilian,  who 
in  an  action  on  a  contract  made  at 
sea,  proved  that  the  ship  could  not 
possibly  have  been  at  the  Royal  Ex- 
change in  Comhill  as  the  aedarar 
tion  formally  averred,  is  reproached 
by  Blackstone  with  forgetting  the 
fictions  of  the  Soman  law :  that  a 
son  killed  in  battle  is  supposed  to 
live  for  ever  for  the  benent  of  his 
parents ;  that  by  the  fiction  of  jt>ose- 
limimum  and  the  lex  ComeUoy  cap- 
tives when  free  from  bondage,  were 
held  to  have  never  been  prisoners, 
and  such  as  died  in  captivity  were 
supposed  to  have  died  m  their  own 
country  J  and  he  justifies  their  use 
by  the  mvariable  maxim,  that  no 
fiction  shall  extend  to  work  an  in- 
jury.* The  electoral  fiction,  or 
properly  falsehood,  is  without  any 
such  justification.  It  does  good  to 
none,  and  works  evil  and  injustice 
to  alL  Binding  together  indis- 
solubly  men  wholly  dissimilar— the 
virtuous  and  the  corrupt,  the  high- 
minded  and  the  base,  the  instructed 
and  the  illiterate — is  no  longer  a 
necessity,  and  the  moment  it  ceases 
to  be  a  necessity,  it  becomes  a 
grievous  wrong.  It  is  the  true 
mariage  r^publioain ;  whilst  the 
swamping  of  every  high  intelligence 
and  noble  aspiration  repeats  the 
noyades  of  Carrier.  It  is  worse, 
for  his  cruelties  extended  to  but 
a  few  hxmdred  perishing  bodies, 
whilst  our  political  system  dogs 
the  spirit  of  men,  for  generation 
after  generatioiu  It  unites  the 
electors  who  are  morally  alive,  with 
those  who  are  in  a  state  of  moral 
torpor  or  death.  Ilie  living  and  the 
healthful  man  is  tied  to  the  corrupt 
and  putrid  corpse.  This  is  the  life- 
long torture  which  our  svstem  in- 
flicts on  thousands  who  love  their 
country  with  a  passionate  love,  and 
who  dread  moral  evil  more  than 
physical,  and  even  as  the  sure  fore- 
runner of  all  other  evil  But  the 
remedy  is  easy— is  at  hand— a 
remedy  so  simple  that  it  needs  no 
genius  to  disa)ver  it:  a  remedy 
which,  if  our  illustration,  instead 
of  being  a  true  figure  haa  been  an 


actuality,  a  backwoodsman  could 
have  effected  with  his  axe:  the 
shortest  statute  ever  made  will  do 
it — sever  the  cord — the  electoral 
ligature — ^which  binds  together  the 
good  and  bad — ^the  sound  and  the 
rotten — ^the  living  and  the  dead — 
and  set  the  chained  spirit  free ! 

To  enfranchiBe  whatBoeyer  of  Wisdom 
is  bom  in  England,  and  set  that  to  the 
sacred  task  of  coercing  and  amending 
what  of  Folly  ia  bom  in  England ; 
Heaven's  blessing  is  purchasable  by  that ; 
by  not  that  only  Heaven's  curse  is  purchas- 
able. The  reform  *  *  is  a  tmly 
radical  one ;  no  ballot-box  ever  vent  so 
deep  into  the  roots :  a  radical,  most  pain- 
ful, slow  and  difficult,  but  most  indis- 
pensable reform  of  reforms  1 — Carlyle. 

The  earliest  conception  on  record 
of  a  scheme  of  representation  based 
on  a  recognition  of  the  varieties  of 
opinion  within  the  same  consti- 
tuency, is  believed  to  be  in  a  papert' 
suggesting  a  plan  for  the  establish- 
ment of  munidpal  government  in 
South  Australia.  It  is  said  to  have 
proceeded  from  Mr.  Bowland  Hill, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Colonization 
Commissioners.  It  recommends 
tiiat  the  dection  of  town-councils 
shall  be  by  a  voluntary  classification 
of  the  dectors  into  as  many  equal 
quorums  as  there  are  members  to 
be  dected ;  and  that  each  of  these 
who  can  agree  upon  an  unanimous 
vote  shall  return  one  member.  Igno- 
rant of  Mr.  Hill^s  suggestion,  the 
contributor  of  this  paper,  in  1857, 
published  a  scheme  of  Parliamen- 
tary representation  founded  on  a 
similar  prindple.  In  single  towns 
where  the  state  of  the  poll  is  known 
by  the  voters  as  the  dection  pro- 
ceeds, this  plan  presented  no  diffi- 
culty^ but  in  Parliamentary  dections 
it  anorded  no  convenient  perhaps 
no  practicable,  means  of  dealing 
with  the  vast  number  of  surplus 
votes  which  would  be  given  for 
popular  candidates. 

At  this  point  the  scheme  had 
arrived  at  a  somewhat  similar  stage 
to  that  which,  in  the  progress  of 
typo^phy,  was  attained  by  block- 
prmting  before  the  application  of 


*  Blackstone's  Commeniariea,  vol.  iii  p.  45. 
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moveable  types.  In  the  pursuit  of 
80  great  an  object,  by  any  one  who 
saw  its  value,  the  further  step  could 
not  long  be  delated,  and  it  was 
partially  effected  intne  samevear. 
An  office  analogous  to  that  of  the 
moveable  types  in  printing,  is  in 
the  proposed  electoral  arrangement 
fulfillea  by  the  voting-papers, 
which,  with  something  of  the  same 
variety  and  capacity  of  expression, 
enable  every  elector  to  impart  to 
his  vote  the  utmost  degree  of  value 
that  his  intelli^nce  and  patriotism 
can  cdnf er,  ana  which  transfers  the 
vote  from  candidate  to  candidate 
until  it  reaches  him  in  whom  two 
conditions  converse — ^first,  that  of 
standing  in  need  of  the  vote  to 
make  up  his  quotient ;  and  secondly, 
of  being  the  candidate  whom, 
above  all  others,  in  the  actual  state 
of  things  disclosed  by  the  votes, 
the  elector  prefers.* 

In  a  system  which  places  before 
every  intelligent  man  a  catalogue 
of  all  those  of  his  time  who  are 
willing  to  serve  their  country  in 
Parliament,  and  permits  him  to 
vote  for  tne  candidate  whom  he 
esteems  as  the  best,  we  surely  ac- 
quire in  no  inconsiderable  measure 
a  means  and  power  of  distingaish- 
inf  worth,  for  which  many  thought- 
ful men  nave  longed,  and  to  the 
necessity  of  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has 
80  empnaticall^  pointed  the  public 
attention.    It  is,  as  he  says, 

an  immeDse  problem,  indusiTe  of  all 
others  whatsoeyer;  which  demands  to  be 
attacked,  and  incessantly  persisted  in,  by 
all  good  citizens,  as  the  grand  problem 
of  society,  and  the  one  thing  needfal  for 
the  commonwealth  !  A  problem  in  which 
all  men,  with  all  their  wisdom  and  all 
their  yirtaes,  faithfully  and  coBtinually 


oo-operating  at  it,  will  never  have  done 
enough^  and  will  still  only  be  struggling 
towards  perfection  in  it. 

The  question  of  the  suffrage  is  of 
vast  importance,  but  of  far  less 
than  that  of  organization.  Freed 
from  narrow  restrictions  and  the 
tyranny  of  multitudes,  there  would 
be  no  reason  to  fear  tne  extension 
proposed  by  Mr.  Bright,  nor  even 
a  greater;  for  if  that  were  adopted, 
in  common  justice  there  should  be 
the  equal  county  franchise  which 
in  the  recent  debate  Mr.Knightiey, 
with  true  English  feeling  aim  love 
of  fairness,  claimed,t  and  which 
Mr.  Walter  in  a  like  spirit  said  he 
should  propose.}:  It  is,  however, 
above  all  things  necessary  that 
the  extension  should  be  preceded 
by  such  an  electoral  system  as 
will  make  every  man  feel  that 
the  sufi&age  is  a  solemn  duty 
to  be  prepared  for  in  the  quiet 
of  his  chamber,  and  not  with 
drinkinjg  and  clamour  of  a  tavern, 
or  amidst  the  shoutings  of  a 
mob. 

On  the  point  of  immediate  ex- 
tension, however,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  lament  the  absence 
of  the  feelings  which  once  ani- 
mated the  wisest  and  most  high- 
minded  of  the  democratic  body, 
when  they  dediured  that  they 
'would  never  push  forward  their 
own  political  projects  in  a  spirit  or 
with  a  violence  which  could  tend 
to  frustrate  any  rational  endeavours 
towards  the  object  nearest  their 
hearts — ^the  instruction  of  the  un- 
derstandings and  the  elevation  of 
the  characters  of  all  classes  of  their 
countrymen;'  at  the  same  time  in- 
voking the  use  of '  all  means  on  the 
one  lumd  for  making  the  masses 


*  It  is  thought  sufficient  in  this  article  to  adrert  to  the  prominent  feature  in  the 
scheme  to  which  the  above  train  of  thought  leads.  Those  who  desire  to  examine  it 
further  are  referred  to  the  article  on  *Becent  Writers  on  Fiarliamentaiy  Reform,' 
Tol.  lix.  of  Fraaer^a  Moffoxine^  p.  489 ;  to  Thoughta  on  Parliamentary  krform,  by 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Seoond  Edition,  with  Supplement,  1859.  An  ezpla^tion  of  the 
entire  plan,  and  a  sketch  of  the  act  which  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  it  into  effect^ 
may  be  seen  in  a  TreatUe  on  the  Election  of  Repreteiitativu^  Parliamentary  and 
Municipal,  by  the  contributor  of  this  paper,  Longmans,  1859.  See  chap.  tU.,  The 
Act  of  Voting.  See  also  Friends  in  Council,  Second  Series,  toI.  ii.  pp.  183,  900. 
In  another  paper  it  is  proposed  to  show  that  whilst  this  system  liberates  the 
individual  thought  and  conscience,  it  proyides  for  the  full  representation  of  eyery 
eounty,  town,  and  borough  in  the  kingdom ;  and  thus  gives  to  the  representation  of 
localities  an  unexampled  extension. 

t  ITansatdf  oliii.  pp.  580,  581.  t  Id.  p.  1208. 
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thetoselveB  wiser  and  better;  miihe 
othtf,  for  80  rousing  the  slumbering 
energy  of  the  opulent  and  lettered 
dasseSy  so  storing  the  youth  of  those 
cksses  ivith  the  proiroundest  and 
most  valuable  knowledge  so  calliag 
forth  whatever  of  indiviaual  great- 
ness ezists  or  can  be  raised  up  in 
the  country,  as  to  cresbe  a  power 
which  might  partially  rival  the 
mere  power  of  the  masses  and 
mu^ht  exercise  the  most  salutary 
innnence  over  them  for  their  own 
good.** 

Many  a  foolish  and  absurd  choioe 
will  doubtiess  be  made  under  any 
form  in  which  a  vast  multitude  ad^ 
without  other  control  than  their 
own  judgment  and  capsice;  but 
sndbi  members  will  be  hamless 
when  they  are  encountered  in  the 
House,  as  they  will  be,  bv  nearly 
every  man  distinguished  icx  great 
capacity,  of  whom  the  kingdom  can 
boast  jNo  elector  can  have  an  un- 
worthy or  contemptible  man  forced 
upon  him  by  a  majority.  Asystem 
wnich  shows  who  it  is  that  evory 
elector  looks  ui>on  with  especial 
admiration  as  his  ideal  of  excel- 
lence, will  be  such  an*  index  of 
human  thought  as  the  institutions 
ef  man  have  never  afforded. 

Show  me  the  man  jon  hononr;  I  know 
\fj  that  eymptom,  better  than  by  any 
other,  what  kind  of  man  yoa  yonmlf  are.' 
Por  yon  show  me  there  what  yonr  ideal 
of  manhood  is,  what  kind  of  man  yon  long 
ineiqiraMibly  to  be,  and  would  thank  the 
geda,  with  your  whole  sonl,  for  being,  if 
yon  conld. — Caarlyle. 

Many  will  be  ashamed  of  their 
gods  wnen  they  are  deprived  of  the 
malicious  satis&etion  of  involving 
other  and  better  men  in  the  same 
ignominy.  It  is  only  under  such 
or  some  analogous  syst^n,  with 
equivalent  results,  that  an  appeal 
can  be  truly  and  effectuallv  made 
to  the  conscience  and  intellect  of 
every  individual 

Those  who  see  no  hope  of  security 
or  tranquillity  if  the  manifestations 
of  political  thought — ^the  impulses 
to  political  union  and  concord — ^are 
permitted  to  cross  the  boundaries 
which  separate  county  from  counter 
and  borough  from  borough,  ad- 


monish us  to  walk  in  the  'old  ways 
of  the  constitution.'  The  old  waya 
are  in  truth  those  which  bestow 
authority  on  men  competent  and 
resohfcd  to  vrield  it  effectually  and 
weU,  whidi  give  to  that  authoritw 
recognition  and  reverence,  which 
reniwr  ^custom  to  whom  custom, 
foar  to  whom  fear,  honour  to  whom 
iMMtour.'  The  old  ways  of  the  o(ni- 
Btttution  did  not  consist  in  i»h»* 
hooda.  Our  ancestors  made  their 
r^^Hresentation  a  true  thing.  They 
were  not  terrified  with  the  thought 
<xf  a  man  in  the  south  acting  and 
voting  in  harmony  with  a  man  in 
the  north. 

<I1  firat,'  as  H.  de  Tocqneyille  has 
eaid,  '  ime  eeienoe  politique  nouTelle  ^  nn 
monde  tout  non-vean.'  The  whole  face  of 
floeiety  is  rsrened — all  the  natunl  elo* 
Bents  of  power  have  definitely  changed 
plaoee,  and  tiiere  an  people  who  talk 
of  standing  np  for  ancient  institntiona, 
and  the  dntyof  sticking  to  the  British 
ConstitBtion  setUed  in  1688  !  What  is 
still  more  extraordinaiy,  these  are  people 
who  aocose  others  of  disregarding  yariety 
of  circnmstancesi  and  imposing  their  ab- 
stract theories  upon  all  states  of  society 
without  discrimination. — ^AGIl,  JHtteriOr 
turns  and  DitcttsrionSf  vol.  i.  p.  173. 

Lord  Macaulay  has  told  us  how, 
when  at  that  crisis  of  our  history, 
the  stability  of  government  was 
thou^^t  to  require  that  the  Con- 
vention i^ould  assume  the  func- 
tions of  a  Parliament,  and  consd* 
tutional  pedants  urged  that  this 
would  be  a  departure  from  the 
ways  of  the  constitution,  old  Mav- 
nard  thrust  their  arguments  aside 
as  frivolous  and  out  of  place.  *  A 
man,'  he  said,  'in  a  revolution 
resolving  to  aohere  to  established 
forms,  resembles  a  man  who  has 
lost  himself  in  the  wilderness,  and 
who  stands  crying,  ^  Where  is  the 
king's  highway)  I  will  walk  no 
where  but  on  the  king^s  highway." 
In  a  wildemess  a  man  should  take 
the  track  which  will  carry  him 
home.'  The  revolution  occasioned 
by  a  change  of  a  dynasty,  leaving, 
as  it  did,  all  the  other  machinery  of 
government  undisturbed,  is  as  no- 
thing when  compared  with  the 
change  the  nation   underwent  in 


*  Mill,  JHnertatioM  <xnd  Di$eustUnu,  toL  L  p.  174. 
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j8^,  ind  wMeh  is  ttiU  in  progr«8i. 
Wnat  OButicA  is  neoetgary  in  ibe 
sabstitBtiDii  of  one  monardi  for 
jmotheTy  compajped  with  jLbe  wiadom 
needful  to  guide  a  BuJt^  wben  it 
d^KMes  a  mr  hundjped  looal  dicta- 
toFSy  and  introdaeee  five  kundred 
thousand  kinfa  to  a  participation 
in  the  aoveveign  power-^or  8ii«h 
in  tnbstaoce  they  are?  Of  tim 
mnltitiide  of  kinga,  noreover^  not 
cne  in  ten  thousand  ean  have  eithor 
edncafcion  or  eftdbwnients  qualify- 
ing him  to  govern  other  men,  and 
there  are  but  &w  of  them  that  do 
not  go  dcywB  to  their  gmves  before 
they  have  leant  the  lesson  how  to 
ipovem  themselveBb  No  one  ean 
suppose  that  in  this  half  miliioo  of 
Tulers  there  is,  on  the  avenge,  lets 
of  vice  and  ignorance  than  in  tliose 
who  have  occupied  solitary  throoes. 
Let  ufl  be  eareM  thai  a  supenti- 
tiotts  belief  in  tUe  exoeUence  of 
OUT  oonstifciiiion,  by  averting  true 
amendments;  be  not  the  cause  of 
its  ruin.  *  A  stubborn  retention  of 
customs  is  a  turbuUnt  things  not 
less  than  the  introduction  of  new.' 
Admiration  for  the '  old  ways*  of  the 
constitution  should  at  least  oarry 
men  so  £ar  as  to  guard  this  multi- 
tude of  kinjpi  from  being  misled, 
by  evil  ministers,  or  should  pro- 
vide them  constantly  with  good 
ones.  Up  to  tlus  hour,  what 
ministers  has  our  constitutional 
poUty  provided  for  their  guidance 
through  the  temptations  of  passion 
and  self-indulgence,  luid  the  snares 
c£  pirctjiidice  and  foUvf  ^y  the 
manner  in  which  it  bestows  its 
honours  and  its  rewards,  it  has 
invited  the  practicers  of  every  cun- 
ninff  art  by  which  the  wills  of  the 
weak,  the  foolish,  and  the  sensual 
•can  be  swayed^  to  pander  to  their 
nature,  and  it  has  thus  encom- 
passed the  eiectois  with  parMites, 
whose  function  and  interest  it  is '  to 
speak  to  them  smooth  things  and 
prophesy  deceits.'  And  vet  the  very 
men  who  talk  of  the  ^  oLi  ways'  are 
prepared  to  admit  another  half 
million  of  voters,  without  any 
guard  to  protect  them  froBi  the 
dangers  to  which  the  possession  of 
power  is  sure  to  e^K)se  them,  as 


weU  as  all  others  to  whom  that 
power  shall  extend. 

P(^tical  society  is  a  combinatiQii 
of  ittdividiial  men.  The  character 
of  the  society  will  not  be  better 
than  that  of  the  persons  who  com- 
poee  it.  It  maf  be  much  worse. 
hk  aU  adiemes  of  polity  it  is  neoea- 
aary  to  consider  the  effect  of  the 
polity  on  the  individual,  and  the 
retro<«etive  effect  of  the  conduct  of 
the  individual  upon  the  institation 
or  sehMKie  of  pohty.  It  is  the  laws 
made  in  this  i^irit  whidi  merit  the 
eulogy  of  bemfif  ^deep  and  not 
vulgar ;  not  maoe  on  the  ^ur  of 
ft  partuQular  oceaaion  for  the  pre^ 
aent,  bat  out  of  providence  for  the 
foture;  to  make  the  estate  of  the 
people  still  more  and  more  hai^y, 
alter  the  manner  of  the  kgislaiboiBS 
in  andent  and  heroic  times.'  Elec- 
toral, as  wdl  as  othor  laws,  must 
have  their  fooadation  in  our  know- 
led^  of  the  individual  man,  bis 
nature  and  emotions,  and  must  not 
treat  him  as  a  mere  part  of  a  voting 
machine.  '  A  man  will  not  reaUy 
be  intelligible  to  you  if,  instead  of 
listening  to  him  and  sympathizing 
with  him.  you  determine  to  classify 
him.**  But  the  classification  that 
our  political  men  imdertake  is  the 
veriest  empiricism  The  know- 
ledf^e  which  was  satisfied  with  a 
division  of  the  physical  world 
under  the  denominations  of  earth, 
air,  and  water,  was  mature  in 
comparison  with  that  which  daa- 
mfies  mankind  as  ratepayers,  house- 
holders, freeholders,  or  lodgers^ 
parcels  them  oat  aooording  to 
the  diSerent  spots  in  town  or 
country  where  they  naay  happen 
to  dwell,  and  then  complacently 
pronounees  on  the  qualities  and 

Eropertiee  <d  these  assortments  of 
umaaity,  and  what  will  come  of 
them  when  they  vote  with  more  or 
less  of  openness  or  secresy.  Ttub 
speculations  of  the  alchemists  were 
scientific  when  compared  with 
these.  EVen  an  aequamtance  with 
inanimate  matter  was  never  ob- 
tsined  by  sudi  superficial  treats 
ntent  of  natural  j^iMiomena.  Pubi- 
lie  men,  if  the^  are  to  be 
listened  to^  must  discover  a  better 
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syBtem  of  analysis.  'The  human 
mind  is  not  cai)able  of  embracing 
a  complex  whole,  until  it  has  sur- 
yey^ed  and  catalogued  the  parts  of 
which  the  whole  is  made  up.'  A 
process  of  reasoning  which  would 
DC  the  most  vulgar  quackery  if  it 
dealt  with  material  and  insensate 
bodies,  cannot  be  less  so  when 
applied  to  a  spiritual  and  infinitely 
more  complex  being.  The  safety 
of  free  institutions^  the  basis  of 
liberty,  will  be  found  in  bringing 
home  to  every  man  an  adequate 
sense  of  the  true,  and  to  him,  sur- 
passing importance  of  his  indivi- 
dual vote-^he  kingly  dignity  of 
the  function,  the  part  of  the  impe- 
rial power,  with  which  his  country 
has  mvested  him.  It  is  in  the  head 
and  heart  and  conscience  of  man, 
and  not  in  any  registration  courts, 
that  the  battle  must  be  henceforth 
fought.  Political  virtue  is  no  more 
a  corporate  quality  than  CSiriBtian 


virtue.  It  can  only  be  attained 
through  each  individual  mind. 
Political  as  well  as  religious  re- 
generation must  be  in  the  person. 
Science,  divine  and  human,  points 
the  same  way.  The  statesman,  in 
the  construction  of  his  polity,  must, 
like  the  natural  philosopher,  de- 
scend from  the  contemplation  of 
the  mixed  and  compound  consti- 
tuency to  that  of  the  particles 
which  compose  it.  He  muist  study 
their  properties  and  their  affinities. 
He  must  learn  to  separate  the 
healthful  from  the  noxious,  and 
provide  means  for  giving  vigour  and 
activity  to  the  substances  which 
form  tne  constituents  of  the  one, 
and  of  eliminating,  as  &r  as  pos- 
sible, the  other.  a&  he  succeeds  in 
this  work,  so  his  labours  become 
beneficial  to  mankind :  he  develops 
and  cultivates^  all  their  highest 
powers,  and  'it* is  the  noble  people 
that  make  the  noble  govemmenV 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

'the  museeteeb.* 


THE  Guard  was  strengthened 
more  than  common  at  Saint 
James's.  Sentries  were  doubled  in 
all  the  principal  avenues  to  the 
Palace,  not  on^  for  the  increase  of 
vigilance,  but  for  the  nullifying  of 
any  attempt  at  tampering  witii 
those  unmoved  functionaries.  Strin- 
gent orders  were  given  as  to  the 
exclusion  of  strangers,  and  a 
watchful  expression  pervaded  the 
countenance  of  sergeants  and  cor- 
porals as  they  visited  their  respec- 
tive posts  with  unusual  freauency 
and  circumspection.  Nevertheless, 
within  the  ffuard-room  the  men 
off  dutv  for  the  time  lounged  and 
lauRhea  and  smoked  as  soldiers 
will  whether  they  have  a  crowned 
head  in  ward  or  an  enemy  at  the 
gates.  Small  respect  did  these  rude 
men  of  war  pay  to  the  former  con* 


sideration.  Their  commander. 
Colonel  Hacker,  was  a  stem  ana 
coarse-minded  person :  a  leveller  in 
politics  and  a  fanatic  in  religion, 
ne  was  not  likely  to  insist  on  any 
inordinate  reverence  for  his  illus- 
trious captive ;  and  the  private  sol- 
diers takinff  their  cue  from  their 
chief,  li£[htea  their  pipesandlaughed 
out  their  ribald  jokes  in  the  pre- 
sence of  patient  and  outraged 
Bovalty  itself 

it  was  the  first  dav  of  the  King's 
trial  The  escort  wnidi  had  con- 
ducted him  back  to  St  James's 
were  off  duty  for  the  nonce,  and 
the  guard-room  was  thronged  with 
the  usual  complement  of  idle, 
talking,  preaching,  and  smoking 
champions  who  constituted  the 
flower  of  Hacker's  redoubtable 
musketeers.    Here  a  stalwart  war- 
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rior,  lying  at  his  lazy  length  along 
the  coarse  oaken  form,  and  puffing 
forth  Yolnmes  of  tooacoo-smoke, 
expressed  his  own  opinions  as  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  day  with  a 
degree  of  irreverence  for  all  con- 
cerned—judges, prisoner,  and  spec- 
tators— such  as  nothing  but  a 
guard-room  could  produce.  There 
a  grim  war-worn  corporal,  with  an 
open  Bible  in  his  hand  and  a  stem, 
dogmatic  frown  upon  his  brow, 
waited  impatiently  for  a  moment's 
silence  to  commence  what  he  termed 
'an  exercise,'  and  to  vilify  and 
vituperate  in  every  possible  manner 
'the  man  Charles  Stuart,'  'for  the 
improvement  of  the  occasion.* 
Some  were  rubbing  up  their  belts, 
inspecting  the  pans  of  then-  fire- 
locks, or  explormg  the  contents  of 
their  havresacks  previous  to  going 
again  on  duty;  whilst  otners. 
fatigued  with  watch  and  ward,  ana 
regudless  alike  of  King  and  Com- 
mons, right  and  wronff,  accusers 
and  accused,  were  stretched  supine 
in  sound  and  snoring  sleep. 

One  soldier,  however,  stood  at 
the  grated  window  of  the  guard- 
room, apart  from  the  rest,  seemingly 
immersed  in  thought.  EEis  eyes, 
fixed  on  vacancy,  were  looking  back 
far  into  the  Past;  his  dark  face, 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  light 
flaxen  curls  that  stole  from  under 
lu9  iron  head-piece,  wore  an  expres- 
sion of  acute  pain,  borne  with  reso- 
lute endurance — such  an  eamression 
as  betrays  the  existence  oi  a  fatal 
malady^  bodily  or  mental,  to  which 
the  sufferer  scorns  to  give  way. 

His  spare  and  muscular  figure 
was  cast  in  a  more  paceftd  mould 
than  generally  pertains  to  those  of 
humble  birth;  and  the  hand,  in 
which  he  crumpled  a  much-creased 
letter,  though  strong  and  sinewv, 
was  shapely  as  a  woman's.  He 
seemed  struggling  with  some 
powerful  influence  or  temptation ; 
ever  and  anon  a  soft,  tender  ex- 
pression swept  across  the  swartiiy 
features  but  a  glance  at  the  paper 
in  his  nand  haraened  them  into 
bronze  once  more. 

This  soldier  had  but  lately  joined 
the  corps  of  Hacker's  musketeers. 
He  was  no  raw  recruit,  as  was  soon 
apparent  by  his  thorough  know* 


ledge  of  military  details;  and  more 
than  one  scar  on  his  neck  and  arms 
argued  the  presumption  that  he  had 
been  a  brave  front-rank  man  in  his 
time.  His  own  account  was  that 
he  had  served  for  a  while  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  afterwards  sailed 
as  a  buccaneer  on  the  Spanish  Main ; 
and  this  story  tallied  well  with 
lus  soldierlike  habits  and  the  un- 
natundly  dark  colour  of  Ms  skin 
where  it  had  been  exposed  to  the 
sun.  He  won  the  good  opinion 
of  the  sergeant  who  enlisted  him 
by  one  or  two  feats  of  strength 
and  agility;  and  in  those  days 
of  tumult  few  questions  were 
asked  as  to  the  antecedents  of  a 
soldier  who  brought  into  the  ranks 
an  iron  frame  and  a  thorough  fiimi- 
liarity  with  his  profession.  But 
his  comrades  scarcel}!^  knew  what 
to  make  of  their  new  acquisition. 
With  a  peculiar  frankness  and 
kindliness  of  manner,  he  was  more 
prompt  than  is  the  custom  of  that 
tx)isterous  class  to  check  a  liberty 
or  resent  an  insult  And  his  per- 
sonal strength,  added  to  the  self- 
evident  daring  of  his  character, 
made  them  chary  of  rousing  him 
by  any  of  those  rude  aggressions  or 
disagreeable  jests  which  the  rough 
musKeteers  loved  to  practise  on  one 
another.  Of  the  soundness  of  his 
religious  views  there  were  grave 
suspicions.  The  preaching  corporal 
opined  that  he  was  one  of  those 
predestined  backsliders  who  fall 
into  utter  and  hopeless  reprobation ; 
but  this  uncharitable  opinion, 
biassed  as  it  seemed  to  be  oy  the 
impatience  he  had  frequently  mani- 
fested of  that  worthy's  long-wiflded 
discourses,  was^  scarcely  shared  by 
his  comrades  in  so  unmodified  a 
form.  That  he  was  a  stanch  anti- 
Monarchy  man  was  apparent  less 
from  his  words,  for  he  seldom  en- 
lari^[ed  much  upon  that  or  any  other 
topic,  than  from  the  anxiety  he 
displayed  to  lose  no  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  humiliations  to 
which  Charles  was  subjected.  Fgr 
all  duties  of  guard  or  escort  about 
the  person  of  the  monarch.  Heniy 
Brampton,  as  he  called  nimself, 
was  an  eager  volunteer.  His  com- 
rades liked  him,  too ;  there  was  a 
nameless  fascination  in  his  pleasant 
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maimer  that  told  on  tboae  rade, 
good-humoiued  natoieB :  and  then 
•—he  treated  one  and  aU  to  liquor 
whenever  there  wwi  an  oppot'hmity; 

Undiaturbed  fay  the  noiae  and 
eonfadoninthegam-rDam.BnmiB- 
ton  stood  gasing  lonff  ana  fixediT 
into  the  narrow  paved  yard  whien 
bounded  his  view  from  that  grated 
window.  Once  only  a  large  tear 
ffathered  in  his  eyela^e%  and 
oropp^  heavilv  on  the  back  of  his 
hand  Startleo,  as  it  seemed,  and 
bitterly  shamed  by  the  incident,  he 
fell  to  one  more  perusal  of  the 
letter  he  had  been  crashing  in  his 
ffnsD — a  letter  that  had  reposed 
insiae  his  bnff-coat  for  months; 
Uiat  had  been  read  and  re-read  day 
by  day,  aeain  and  again ;  that  had 
openai  the  old  wonnd  afresh  at 
eadi  repetition ;  and  vet  a  letter 
that  now  constituted  aU  his  wealth 
on  earth.  It  was  cold,  cmel^  bit- 
terly oagratefttl  and  unfeding. 
Why  did  he  treasure  it  sol  We 
will  neep  over  the  musketeer's 
shoulaer,  and  read  with  him  the 
words  he  knew  so  well  by  heart  >— 

'  General  Effingham  will  bear  yon 
this  paper:  you  will  easily  recog- 
nise the  nand  of  on«  who  has 
always  looked  upon  you,  who  al- 
ways  will  look  upon  you,  as  an 
esteemed  and  valued  Mend. 

'  The  General  will  spare  no  ezer* 
tions  to  save  you  from  the  conse- 
quences of  that  last  rash  act  of 
yours,  to  which  I  of  all  people 
cannot  but  offer  my  tiibute  of  ad- 
miiation  SAd  approval  Itisri^t 
you  should  know  that  to  Ocaoe's 
mftuence  with  him,  and  to  Gbraoe 
alone,  you  owe  your  life.  It  is 
right  you  should  be  made  aware  of 
her  great  romd  and  esteem  lor  you 
—of  the  ccort  she  has  made  for 
your  sake ;  of  the  claim  she  must 
always  have  upon  your  gratitude- 
nay,  upon  a  wanner,  hoUer  f  eding 
still.  As  a  man  of  honour  I  entrust 
you  with  her  secret :  as  a  man  of 
honour  you  must  feel  that  you  owe 
ei^erythmg  to  her,  and  that  she  has 
a  ri^t  to  your  aroction  and  devo- 
tion such  as  no  other  ever  has  had, 
or  ever  could  have.  You  will  do 
as  you  have  always  done — follow 
the  path  of  duty  and  gratitude  and 
loyalty;  and  you  will  be  veiy,  very 


happy  together,  for  you  know  what 
she  is,  and  yon  lunre  proved  her 
regard  for  you.  Indeed,  I  hope  and 

Say  you  nave  a  long  and  lu^ifgr 
e  before  you.  You  are  stm. 
yoimg,  thougk  old  enough  for  the 
follies  and  ilhunona  of  youth  to 
have  passed  away  for  evermore; 
and  with  mch  a  companion  as  ci^ar 
Grace,  you  have  eveiy  cause  to  an- 
ticipate a  bri^t  unclouded  lot  I 
shall  perhaps  not  see  you  again-— I 
will  not  pretend  that  it  is  without 
regret  I  wish  you  farewdUi;  but 
amely  friends  may  be  parted  by 
the  force  of  circumstances,  and  y^ 
remain  true  and  futhfiil  friendsL 
My  own  prom>ects  are  very  uncer- 
tain ;  you  will,  however,  hear  o/'mcL 
though  it  is  better  that  you  should 
not  haaatjrom  me  ftgsin.  You  have 
my  earnest  prayers  for  your  wel&ra 
You  will  like  to  know  that  I  am 
weU,  and  shall  be  quite  happy 
when  I  hear  of  your  safety,  abcwt 
which  we  are  all  so  anxious— quite 
happy.    Fsrewell  T 

it  was  indeed  a  cruel  letter.  Had 
she  been  a  surgeon,  and  the  re- 
cipieDt  an  insensible  patient  under 
the  knifa,  she  ooula  scarce  have 
laid  her  cuts  strai^hter,  cleaner, 
deeper,  than  she  did.  How  hie 
honest  heart  bled  when  he  received 
it  I  how  it  ached  afterwards  in  the 
daily  self-inflicted  penance  of  its 
pernsaL  Could  she  give  him  up^so 
calmly^  so  coldly,  without  an  e£ravt 
and  without  a  pangf  Could  she 
thus  transfer  to  another  the  wealth 
of  an  affection  which  she  could 
surely  not  calculate,  not  ap{»eciate  t 
Was  lie  nothing  in  the  compact — ^he 
whose  destiny  she  had  been,  who 
had  built  the  whole  fiibrie  of  his 
life  on  that  faithless,  heartless  wo- 
man) and  now  what  was  all  this 
glorious  superstmeture,  with  the 
noble  elevation  of  its  hope,  and  the 
golden  embellishmeots  of  its  nv 
mancef  A  wreck— -and  oh,  what  a 
wreck! 

Poor  Humphrey !— for  we  need 
8»rcely  sav  that  Henry  Brampton 
with  his  dyed  skin  and  his  flaxen 
curls,  was  none  other  than  the  dis* 
^[uised  Cavalier-*poor  Humphrey ! 
it  was  the  first  real  well- delivered 
thrust  that  had  ever  reached  his 
heart;  he  might  be  excused  foit 
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wiacing  when  it  pieroed  home  to 
the  ccHre.  He  was  a  boy  in  his 
affections  still,  and  he  felt  it  very 
Iceenly,  like  a  boy.  He  did  not 
know — ^how  should  he? — ^what  it 
had  cost  the  writer.  He  could  not 
fftthom  the  inscrutable  depths  of 
the  female  character,  or  compre- 
hend the  morbid  8ati«£Action  wi^ 
which  it  can  inflict  suffering  on 
those  it  loves,  if  only  feeling  that 
it  is  undergoing  paiu;B  tenfold 
more  unendurable  itselt  He  only 
knew  that  he  had  lost  the  light  of 
his  lifeL  and  he  Mt  sorely  inclined 
to  sit  nim  down  in  the  fl«rknftga 
without  an  effort  for  evermore. 

And  now  it  was  well  for  Hum- 
nhrey  that  he  had  lon|;  proposed  to 
himself  one  great  object  on  which 
to  direct  all  his  oiergies  and  all 
his  thoughts.  A  heart  thus  driven 
back  upon  itself  whether  it  belong 
to  man  or  woman,  is  a  fatal  pos- 
session* and  the  better  it  was 
<mginally,  the  worse  is  likely  to  be 
its  eventual  fate.  Deprive  a  hu^ 
man  being  of  hope,  and  you  drive 
that  being  into  physical  or  moral 
suicide.  What  is  the  cause  of 
nine^enths  of  the  vice  and  immo^ 
ralityinthe  world  I  The  absence 
of  a  glimpse  of  something  brighter 
in  the  future  than  adorns  the  pie^ 
sent.  The  material  becomes  all-in- 
all  to  him  for  whom  the  ideal  is  a 
blank ;  and  the  desperate  man  is 
nearly  always  a  sensualist.  When 
disappointment  is  keen  enough  to 
upset  the  foundations  of  a  reason 
not  originaUy  very  strong,  thefodl 
who  was  so  weak  as  to  hang  all  his 
hopes  on  an  earthly  thread,  who 
buUt,  in  &ct,  'his  house  upon  the 
sand,'  slqis  quietly  out  at  a  side 
door  of  the  tenement,  with  an 
ounce  of  lead  to  the  brain,  or  an 
edge  of  steel  to  the  throat ;  but  is 
he  much  less  to  be  pitied  who 
drowns  the  whole  mansion  that  he 
loathes  to  live  in,  though  he  dare 
not  qidt  it,  in  floods  of  wine  and 
reveuv,  content  to  wallow  in  the 
swine  s  filth,  so  as  he  may  but 
purchase  the  swine's  insensibilitar ) 
jflt  is  the  salvation  of  a  noble 
nature  to  have  some  task  of  self- 
denial,  aome  motive  for  self-sacrifice 
left,  when  all  that  made  the  daily 
boraea    of    Md    endurable    h«i 


passed  away.  Happy  he  who  has 
habituated  himself  to  look  up<m 
his  whole  earthly  career  but  as  a 
task  of  which  the  reward,  thou^ 
not  given  Asre,  is  as  pricefess  as  it 
is  certain. 

Our  Cavalier,  however,  had  loi^ 
considered  that,  next  to  his  Qoo, 
he  owed  his  wnole  service  to  his 
Sovereign.  Whilst  Charles  was  a 
dethrQped  monarch,  and  indeed  a 
helpless  prisoner,  there  was  no 
room  in  Humphrey's  mind  for  de- 
Sfiair.  'Loyalty  before  all!'  was 
still  Uie  motto  of  his  shield,  though 
the  blasonin^  that  adorned  it  was 
de£ftced,  and  the  flowers  that  had 
graeed  and  charmed  it  with  their 
sweetness  were  withered  away. 
After  the  first  stunning  effects  of 
tiie  blow  which  prostrated  him  had 
pused  ofi^  he  summoned  his  whole 
energies  to  return  once  more  to  the 
tadc  he  had  set  himself  in  happier 
times.  That  he  should  feel  utteriy 
lonely  and  miserable  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. His  was  a  disposition  on 
whic^  a  disappointment  of  the  affec- 
tions tells  most  severely.  Naturallv 
confiding,  where  he  trusted  at  au 
he  trusted  entirely,  igDoriii&  as 
most  suicere  men  do,  the  existence 
of  deceit.  Constant  and  sensitive 
himself,  he  could  not  conceive  the 
possibLlity  of  dum^e  or  unkindness 
in  another;  nor  although  the  last 
to  overrate  his  own  value,  could 
he  be  blind  to  the  merit  of  his 
unswerving  truth  and  fidelity. 
Above  alX  inexperienced  as  ne 
was  in  the  wavs  of  women,  his 
steaiffhtforwaxd  honesty  of  purpose 
oould  not  understand  how  they 
delight  in  the  generous  duplicitv 
which,  for  the  beloved  one^  wel- 
fiure,  feigns  to  ;^eld  of  its  own  free 
will  all  that  it  best  delights  to 
keep,  and  veils  its  sufferings  with 
a  snule,  the  sweeter  in  proportion 
to  the  pain  it  affects  to  hid& 

Well,  come  what  might,  as  long 
as  Charles  Stuart  was  in  adveraitv, 
so  lonff  was  Humphrey  Bosville 
his  reckless  and  devoted  servant. 
Cautiously  walking  in  the  most 
crowded  parts  of  London,  which 
then  even  more  than  now  afforded 
the  securest  hiding-place  for  a 
fimtive,  he  had  passea  a  few  weeks 
subsequent  to  his  interview  with 
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Effingham  and  release  from  New- 
gate in  the  enforced  inactivity 
which  he  loathed.  This  was  the 
period  at  which  he  felt  most 
Keenly  the  disappointment  he  had 
undergone.  It  was  during  these 
long  leaden  weeks  that  Vice 
stretched  her  ghastly  arms  to  en- 
fold him,  not  in  her  most  alluring, 
but  in  her  most  dangerous  form. 
When  she  offers  her  treacherous 
goblet,  sparkling  with  nectar  and 
wreathed  with  flowers,  though 
thirsty  nature  may  quan  greedily 
at  the  poison,  there  is  yet  an  in- 
stinctive antipathy  to  the  draught, 
a  speedy  reaction  when  its  intoxi- 
cating effects  have  parsed  away. 
All  happiness  is  heaven-bom,  and 
even  its  spurious  copy,  mere  eiyoy- 
ment,  cannot  entirely  divest  itself 
of  the  reflected  light  shed  by  that 
which  it  strives  to  imitate ;  so  he 
who  in  the  exuberance  of  youth, 
and  health,  and  animal  spirits, 
laughs  the  merriest  laugh,  ana 
drams  the  fullest  cup  of  riot  and 
revelxy,  feels  inwardly  conscious 
the  while  that  he  is  meant  for 
better  things.  But  it  is  when  she 
assumes  the  garb,  not  of  the  gar- 
landed Qoddess,  but  of  the  dark 
and  shrouded  Fate,  when  she  sa;^ 
to  her  votary,  'My  child,  here  is 
the  deadly  opiate  j  drink,  and  feel 
no  more  !  Mine  is  the  auU  trance 
of  oblivion ;  come  to  mv  arms, 
poor  wretch,  to  slumber  ana  forget  1 
that  she  offers  her  most  fatal  temi>- 
tation,  that  she  drags  the  devoted 
sufferer  headlong  into  her  whirl- 
pool, to  wheel  a  few  giddy  turns 
m  vain  around  its  edges,  and  then 
sink  into  its  vortex  without  hope 
for  evermore. 

But  Humphrey  was  saved  by  his 
devotion  to  his  KinjBf.  While  some- 
thing womanly  in  his  nature 
caused  him  to  shrink  from  grosser 
vices^the  noble  ambition  to  serve 
the  ^art  to  the  last  bade  him 
preserve  to  the  utmost  his  mental 
and  bodily  powers  for  that  sacred 
purpose :  and  so  the  while  he 
waited  his  opportunity,  he  led  a 
weary  life  oi  solitude  and  self- 
deniaL  It  was  a  long  time  to  be 
immured  in  an  obscure  lodging, 
uncheered  by  comrades,  forgotten 
by  friends,  with  nothmg  but  that 


cruel  letter  for  a  solace  and  a  study 
— a  long  time,  but  it  came  to  an 
end  at  last 

After  much  consideration,  it  ap« 
peared  to  Humphrey  that  the  only 
method  by  which  he  could  have  a 
chance  of  assisting  his  royal  master 
was  to  obtain  some  appointment, 
if  possible,  about  his  person,  ana 
then  trust  to  accident  for  an  oppor- 
tunity either  of  effecting  his  escape 
or  communicating  between  him  and 
his  Mends.  For  one  so  well  known, 
however,  as  the  young  Cavalier 
officer,  whose  daring  attempts  had 
already  marked  him  out  as  the 
most  dangerous  ^Malignant'  of  them 
all,  this  was  no  such  easy  matter ; 
and  he  resolved  at  length  to  dis- 
guise his  person  and  enlist  in  one 
of  the  Parliamentary  regiments 
quartered  in  the  metropolis,  by 
wbdch  means  he  hoped  at  one  time 
or  another  to  be  in  immediate  at- 
tendance on  Charles  himsell 

Fortune  favoured  him,  as  she 
often  does  those  who  trust  in  her 
guidance  while  they  make  light  of 
her  favours;  and  it  was  not  long 
bdbre  the  name  of  Henry  Bramp- 
ton was  added  to  the  roll-call  of 
Hacker's  musketeers,  that  worthy 
commander  remarking  when  the 
recruit  was  brought  up  for  inspec- 
tion, that  '  The  Spamsh  Main  was 
no  bad  school  for  a  soldier  of  the 
Parliament ;  and  he  would  scarce 
boggle  at  anything  demanded  of 
him  to  further  the  good  cause 
here,  who  had  stuck  at  nothing  in 
the  service  of  the  devil  yonder. 

So  Brampton  mounted  his  buff 
and  bandeliers,  shouldered  his 
shining  musket,  took  his  round  of 
fatigue  duty,  and  tramped  up  and 
down  his  post  on  sentry,  as  though 
he  had  not  been  a  few  short  ^ears 
one  of  the    most   promising 


onicers  in  Prince  Rupert's  cavalry 
division. 

It  was  seldom,  though,  that  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  oeing  near 
the  person  of  the  monarch.  It  was 
not  till  the  first  day  of  the  royal  pri- 
soner's trial  that  he  was  permitted 
to  come  actually  into  his  presence. 
He  could  not  but  think,  however, 
that  Charles  had  recognised  hinu 
Like  the  rest  of  his  line,  the  latter 
possessed  an  extraordinary  memory 
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for  faces,  and  a  wonderful  fsEu^ility 
in  identifying  those  which  he  had 
once  seen;  it  was  not  therefore 
surprising  that  he  should  have 
penetrate  the  disguise  of  one 
whom,  indeed,  he  would  scarce 
have  been  justified  in  forgetting, 
and  whose  features  he  had  once 
before  detected  under  the  fisher- 
man*8  slouched  hat  at  Brampton 
Mill. 

Yes,  he  felt  sure  the  King  must 
have  Known  him  again,  but  it  was 
during  a  moment  of  great  confu- 
sion, and  even  Humphre/s  cool- 
ness had  not  kept  his  head  as  clear 
as  it  should  have  been  at  that 
trying  period.  It  was  after  the 
keen  bitter  tones  of  Lady  Fairfax 
had  for  a  second  time  disturbed  the 
judicial  proceedings  in  Westmin- 
ster HalL  Hacker  nad  just  delivered 
lus  brutal  command  to  fire  into  the 
box  occupied  by  that  lady,  and  the 
musketeers  were  preparing  to  obey. 
Like  the  rest,  Brampton  was  com- 
pelled to  step  to  the  firont,  and 
Dring  his  firelock  to  the  '  Present ;' 
not  that  he  dreamed  for  an  instant 
of  fulfilling  so  barbarous  an  order, 
but  that  any  appearance  of  hesitsr 
tion  or  unwillingness  might  have 
invited  detection.  It  was  at  this 
moment  that  he  caught  Charleses 
eye  fixed  upon  him  with  a  peculiar 
and  impressive  glance.  It  seemed 
at  once  to  instil  caution,  patience, 
and  forb&irance ;  but  all  was  lost 
in  the  mist  that  came  before  his 
eyes  and  the  whirl  that  stupefied 
lus  brain,  occasioned  by  the  fsu^e 
that  met  ms  own  as  he  levelled  his 
musket  in  the  direction  of  Lady 
Fairfax. 

Standing  forward  in  the  old 
attitude  he  knew  so  well,  looking 
just  as  she  used  to  do.  only  graver 
and  paler,  but  still,  as  nis  heart  told 
him,  even  in  that  moment  of  sur- 
prise and  confusion;%as  dear,  as 
DCMitiJinil  as  ever,  M)peared  the  wo- 
man he  had  vowed  ne  would  love 
no  longer,  he  had  resolved  he  would 
never  see  again.  There  she  was, 
retwiy  to  comront  danger,  ready  to 
die  u  need  be  rather  than  show  the 
idightest  symptom  of  cowardice ;  and 
hurt,  angry,  maddened  as  he  had 
been,  he  felt  proud  of  her  even  then. 

Aa  he  stood  at  the  guard-room 


window  it  reauired  many  a  perusal 
of  the  fatal  letter  to  harden  him 
into  indifference  once  more;  and  it 
was  with  a  feeling  of  no  small  re- 
lief and  satisfaction  that  he  heard 
his  name  read  out  bv  the  sergeant 
on  duty  as  one  of  the  permanent 
escort  told  off  to  guard  the  person 
of  the  imprisoned  Sovereign. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

*THE  PEOTEST.' 

JSa  a  venturous  swimmer  striking 
out  fearlessly  from  the  bank  finds 
himself  carried  downward  by  the 
current  fisir  lower  than  he  intended, 
and  discovers  that  all  his  energies, 
all  his  powers,  wiU  be  severely 
taxed  to  make  good  his  landing  on 
the  opposite  shore,  so  doth  he  who 
embarks  on  the  stream  of  political 
life  learn  to  his  cost  that  tne  river 
runs  swifter  still  as  it  gets  deiper. 
and  that  if  he  would  keep  his  head 
above  the  surfetce,  rather  than  sink 
into  oblivion,  he  must  consent  to 
be  borne  onwards,  in  defiance  of 
his  own  better  judgment^  at  the 
mercy  of  the  flooo. 

Geoiffe  i^Singham  had  long  ago 
east  in  his  lot  with  the  Parliament ; 
of  what  avail  was  his  single  arm  to 
arrest  the  desperate  measures  which 
had  now  become  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  that  body,  clinging  as 
it  did  to  the  shadow  of  power 
whereof  the  substance  was  a&eady 
in  the  iron  grasp  of  the  Dictator. 

Eflingham  had  won  a  position 
such  as  would  have  satisned  the 
ambition  of  any  ordkiary  man,  such 
as  any  ordinarv  man  would  have 
made  considerable  sacrifices  of  con- 
science and  feelings  to  retain,  but 
Georee  was  not  an  ordimury  man, 
and  his  character  was  altered  his 
heart  softened  by  the  orded  he 
had  undei|;one.  Long  ago  he  had 
dreamt  of  reli^ous  freedom,  of 
personal  and  political  liberty,  of  a 
monarchy  based  on  those  Utopian 
principles  which  form  the  founda- 
tions of  all  theoreticEd  governments, 
which  men  will  see  carried  out 
when  the  golden  age  comes  back 
once  more  \  and  for  the  realization 
of  these  visions  he  had  been  con- 
tent to  give  up  fidends,  party,  mill- 
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taiT  honour,  all  the  hopee  that 
make  life  dearest  and  sweetest^  and 
to  wade  knee-deep  in  blood  and 
goilt  for  the  establishment  of 
peace  and  holiness  on  earth.  It 
was  sad  to  find  the  conviction  grow* 
ing  stronger  on  him  day  by  day 
that  he  luid  been  mistaken — that 
the  party  he  had  joined  was  no 
whit  less  ambitions,  less  selfish, 
less  intolerant,  and  less  tyrannical, 
than  that  which  he  had  left ;  to  see 
the  leaven  of  ambition,  the  restless 
thirst  for  self-aggranomsement,  as 
strong  in  the  formal  Puritan  as  in 
the  diasdnte  Cavalier,  to  be  forced 
to  ackno^edge  that  tne  son  of  the 
Lincolnshire  grazier  conld  be  no 
less  r^ardless  of  principles  and 
defiant  of  consequences  than  the 
scion  of  the  Stuarts^  and  to  watch 
with  horrified  gaie  the  inevitable 
aiyproach  of  that  tragedjr  in  which 
it  was  never  his  intention  to  par- 
tidfate. 

He  had  been  a  stem  pitiless  man 
once,  a  man  who  woula  have  hesi- 
tsted  at  nothing  in  the  execution 
of  a  purpose  wmch  he  had  deter- 
mined it  was  his  duty  to  fulfil,  but 
many  influences  had  combined  to 
temper  the  strength  and  harshness 
of  his  oiiginal  character;  the  habits 
of  high  command  had  accustomed 
him  to  a  broader  and  consequently 
a  more  tolarant  view  of  moi  and 
things ;  the  practice  of  that  true  re* 
ligion  of  wlu<^  the  very  essence  is 
the  '  Charity  that  thinketh  no  evil,* 
had  brought  out,  as  it  never  fails 
to  dO)  thekindlier  impulses  of  his 
nature,  and  the  chastening  hand  of 
sorrow  had  tauglit  even  proud 
George  Effingham  that  he  must 
bow  resignecUy  to  a  stron^r  viill 
than  his  own.  There  was  little  left 
of  the  haughty  unbending  soldier, 
saye  the  pliant  spirit  that  still 
could  not  be  brought  to  acknow- 
ledge fear  of  any  man  that  ever 
stepped  the  earth. 

He  had  been  present  during  the 
Sinflfs  trial  in  Westminster  HalL 
Hehadloudly  remonstrated  against 
the  disrespect  with  vHiich  his  Ma- 
jesty was  treated  during  the  cere- 
mony. He  had  rebuked  Hadkw 
snffictentiy  sharply  fer  his  intern^ 
perate  and  unomcer4ike  condudy 
and  he  had  even  reoogmaed  the 


well-known  fcmn  of  Grace  Allonby 
shrinking  behind  the  two  Cavalier 
ladieswho  stood  forward  so  proudly 
to  vindicate  their  loyalty  even  in 
that  moment  of  danger.  It  was 
painful  to  see  her  again,  but  George 
was  accustomed  to  pain  now — ^what 
did  it  matter?  She  was  married  to 
his  old  comrade  by  this  time,  of 
course,  his  old  comrade  whom  he 
had  himself  saved  to  give  her,  his 
old  comrade  who  was  within  three 
paces  of  him  all  the  time,  but 
whom  he  did  not  detect  imder  the 
disguise  of  a  Parliamentary  mus- 
keteer. From  feelings  of  delicacy 
he  had  kept  aloof  from  ail  commt^ 
nication  with  the  family  of  her 
whom  he  felt  he  had  lost  *  it  was 
enou^  that  he  had  done  all  in  A«s 
power  to  make  her  haray,  and  he 
hoped  she  was  happy,  and  had  foi^ 

gotten  him  altogether,  at  least  so 
e  told  himself;  and  yeti>erhaps  it 
would  not  haye  affected  mm  inoon- 
solably  to  have  known  that  she  was 
pining  and  solitary,  and  that  Hum- 
phrey Bosville  had  neither  seen 
her  nor  heard  firom  her  since  his 
release. 

Each  day  Effingham  attended  the 
trial,  and  when  it  was  concluded, 
contrary  to  his  wont,  he  made  no 
comment  or  remariE  up<Mi  a  topic 
which  encaged  all  voices  and  occo* 
pied  all  uioughts :  but  next  morn- 
ing he  issued  from  his  lodging 
drcssed  in  full  uniform  as  a  Parlia- 
mentary General,  and  with  a  darker 
brow  and  more  compressed  lip  than 
usual  took  his  way,  silent  and  pre- 
occupied, towards  the  residence  of 
the  most  powerful  man  at  that 
moment  in  England,  Oliver  Qxhu- 
welL 

^  It  was  perhaps,  with  one  ezoep- 
tion.  the  saddest  day  of  hi»  hie^ 
Eacn  by  each  his  yisions  had  all 
departed  from  hiiiL  each  by  each 
he  had  nven  up.  nrst  his  ei^y- 
ments,  then  his  hopes,  lastly  his 
consolations.  When  he  had  re- 
signed his  command^  and  repudiated 
au  further  connexion  with  those 
whom  he  had  deserted  his  colours 
to  j(Hn,  what  would  be  left  to  him 
on  eartht  He  could  see  b^sre 
him  ihe  weary  useless  lilb,  the 
loDg  leaden  days,  vrairting  even  the 
of  prafesBional  oceupar 
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tion  Aad  ilie  stimulus  of  profes- 
sioiial  exertion.  He  would  have 
no  position,  no  station  in  the  world 
-^e  who  was  at  that  very  m<»nent 
one  of  the  most  important  men  in 
the  kingdom ;  but  he  never  wavered : 
it  was  rifht^  and  he  would  doil 
Grod  would  find  him  some  task  to 
Mfil,  if  it  was  good  that  he  should 
have  an  appointed  task,  and  if  not^ 
he  would  accept  a  humble  lot 
without  repining.  Once  only  he 
thov^ht  how  different  things  might 
have  been,  thought  of  a  happy 
quiet  home,  with  domestic  duties 
and  domestic  pleasures^  and  a 
smile  that  could  make  a  sanded 
floor  brighter  and  furer  than  a 
palace ;  but  he  drove  these  visions 
nom  him  with  an  effort,  and  re- 
solved to  cany  his  burden,  heavy 
as  it  might  be,  without  shrinking 
from  the  labour.  He  had  gone 
through  the  crucible  at  last,  and 
had  leanied,  bold,  powerful,  and 
successful  as  he  was,  the  most  dif- 
ficult taak  of  aU,  to  bear^  humbly, 
resignedly,  and  without  a  miurmur. 

As  he  strode  rescdutely  along  he 
overtook  a  female  figure  that  he 
seemed  instinctively  to  recognise, 
although,  preoccupied  as  he  was, 
he  had  scarcely  noticed  its  move^ 
meats  or  i^pearanoe.  It  stopped 
as  he  approached,  and  putting  back 
its  hood,  disclosed  an  extremely 
comely  ^e,  blushing  to  the  very 
edge  of  its  cap  at  its  reception  in 
the  open  street  by  so  distinguiahed 
a  personage  as  General  £ffingham. 

*  No  offence^  Qenersl,'  exclaimed 
Faith,  curtseying,  for  indeed  it  was 
no  other  than  QraeeAllonby'swait* 
ing-maid,  grown  into  a  sedate  and 
matronly  personage.  'No  offence^ 
I  hope,  but  when  I  looked  back 
and  saw  it  was  you  and  none  other, 
I  couldn't  help  stopping,  just  for. 
old  times' sake.  Ah!  great  changes 
have  taken  place,  Qeneral,  since 
you've  seen  me  and  my  young  lady; 
buL  dear  me,  it's  a  world  of  diange, 
and  who'd  ever  iiave  thought  of 
my  taking  up  at  last  with  Hugh 
Pymocke !  but  no  offence^  Geneial^. 
iLnmblyhi^^e.' 

Faith  dropped  another  curtsey^ 
and  looked  very  demure  and  pretty 
as  she  did  so. 

Qeoige  nuitteiKd  a  few  uniatel- 


ligible  words  of  greeting.  The  dis- 
tinguished officer  was  fiir  more 
Moated  at  this  chance  meeting 
than  the  humble  waiting-maid.  He 
stammered  out  at  last  a  confused 
inquiry  as  to  the  well4>eing  of 
'Mistress  Cave,  and — and — ^Mi^ress 
Grace,'  he  could  not  trust  himself 
to  add  her  maiden  surname  now, 
lest  she  should  have  changed  it  for 
another. 

'Alack !  General,'  answered  Faith, 
'truly  ther  are  ill  at  ease.  Indeed, 
the  world  never  seems  to  have 
gone  rightly  with  us  since  poor 
Sir  Giles  Allonby  went  to  his  ao« 
oount;  and  there s  my  Lord  lying 
sick  in  his  lodging  down  here  by 
Whitehall,  and  my  good-man,  that^ 
Dymocke — ^Hugh  Dymocke— ask- 
ing vour  pardon,  General,  you  re- 
member him,'  quoth  Faith,  with 
another  blush  and  anotiber  curtsey; 
'he's  an  altered  man  since  they 
took  the  poor  young  Mi^r,  and 
Mistress  Grace,  she  takes  on  sadly 
to  get  no  news  of  him,  for  dead  or 
alive  he  might  be,  and  none  of  us 
one  whit  the  wiser;  and  as  for 
Mistress  Gave,  it's  never  a  word; 
good  nor  bad,  she  says  to  any  one, 
but  walks  about  pale  and  silent 
like  a  ghost;  and  Pm  scarcely  half 
so  merry  as  I  used  to  be,  thou|^ 
tha^s  not  to  be  expected,  of  course ; 
and  indeed  I  never  thought  to  see 
such  days  as.  these,  though  Pm 
sure  when  I  took  Hu^  Dymocke, 
I  humbly  hoped  it  was  aU  &ar  the 
best' 

She  stomed  to  take  breath,  and 
George,  who  had  by  this  time  re- 
covered Ms  composure^  obs^ved 
with  considerable  simplicity, 

'  I  thought  your  young  kdy  had 
by  Has  time  followed  your  good 
example.  Mistress.  Dymocke,  and 
was  married.' 

']V£arriedr  echoed  Faith,  with  a 
laugh  of  derision;  'not  she—and 
never  likely  to  be ;  she's  a  sweet 
young  lady.  Mistress  GraccL  and  a 
winsome,  but  she's  been  looking 
too  long  for  the  straight  stick  in 
the  wooa,.  and  after  rejecting  tlua 
one  and  that  ope,  here  and  there, 
shell  CQBoae  out  into  the  fields  again 
and  never  find  what  she  seeks.  It 
was  but  yesterday  I  said  to  her  aa 
I  was  domg  her  hair— for  leave  her 
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I  never  will  till  I  see  the  colour  in 
her  cheeks  once  more — ''  out  of  such 
a  number,"  says  1^  ^*  Mistress  Grace, 
it  ought  not  to  be  80  hard  to 
choose."  "Never  speak  of  it, 
Faith,"   says   she,   taking  me  up 

nmightv  short,  and  turning  so  pale, 
r  thing;  "And  why  not  T  says 
}r  I  can  be  bold  enough  when  I 
like,  and  I  was  determined  once 
for  all  I'd  know  how  and  about 
it.  "  Isn't  there  valiants  here  and 
gallants  there,  au  ready  to  fling 
themselves  at  your  feet?  Wasnt 
there  Mtgor  Bosville,  and  many 
another  of  the  Cavaliers  that  would 
have  gone  barefoot  to  Palestine  and 
back  again,  only  for  a  touch  of  your 
hand:  and  now  that  the  Parlia- 
ment s  uppermost,  and  the  land  is 
purged,  as  they  call  it,  from  vanity, 
couldn  t  you  pick  and  choose  among 
the  saints,  Qod-fearing  men  though 
they  be  f  With  that  she  fired  up 
as  red  as  scarlet  "  How  dare  you^ 
Faith,"  says  she:  "leave  me  this 
instant!"  but  sne  turned  quite 
white  again,  and  was  all  of  a  trem- 
ble, and  I  heard  her  muttering-like 
"  N  ever  a  Rebel,  for  the  old  father's 
sake,"  and  though  I  was  forced  to 
do  as  she  bid  me.  and  go  out  of  the 
room,  I  made  bold  to  peep  through 
the  keyhole,  and  she  had  flung  her- 
self down  on  her  knees  by  the  bed- 
side, and  was  weeping  as  if  her 
heart  would  break.  Oh!  she'll 
never  marry  nqw,  wont  Mistress 
Grace.  And  as  for  the  poor  young 
Major,  that  they  make  such  a  talk 
about,  it's  my  belief  that  Mistress 
Gave  loves  him  a  deal  better  than 
my  young  lady  ever  did,  though 
I  durs'n't  ask  her  such  a  question, 
not  to  save  my  life  !' 

Having  arrived  at  her  destina- 
tion and  the  end  of  her  disclosures 
at  the  same  moment^  Faith  deemed 
it  incumbent  on  her  to  point  out 
the  house  now  occupied  by  Lord 
Vaux  and  his  relatives,  which  was 
indeed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  and  to  invite  the  General  on 
her  own  account  to  step  in  and  see 
his  old  friends  once  more.  George 
was  sorely  tempted  to  breuc 
through  all  his  good  resolutions; 
but  he  had  a  duW  to  fulfil,  and  he 
determined  until  that  task  was 
accomplii^ed  he  would  suffer  no 


human  weaknesses,  no  earthly  con- 
siderationsL  to  turn  him  aside  from 
the  patii  01  truth  and  honour.  The 
waiting-maid's  revelations  had  in- 
deed made  sad  havoc  of  the  dull 
mental  equilibrium  he  had  sworn 
to  preserve.  It  was  much  to  learn 
that  Grace  was  still  free ;  much  to 
hear  that  her  antipathy  to  a  rebel 
could  create  such  a  turmoil  in  her 
feelinfls.  He  was  no  fooL  George 
Effin^am.  and  who  shall  blame 
him  if  he  arew  his  own  conclusions, 
and  became  conscious  that  hopes 
which  he  had  stifled  and  eradicated 
with  the  strong  hand  only  waited 
a  &vourable  opportunity  to  germi- 
nate and  blossom  once  more) 
Nevertheless,  he  would  not  permit 
himself  to  dwell  for  more  than  an 
instant  on  the  dream  that  had  so 
affected  his  outer  life ;  but  taking 
a  courteous  leave  of  Faith,  and 
forcing  on  her  at  the  same  time  a 
mun^ent  wedding-present,  he 
pursued  his  walk  with  even  a  firmer 
step  and  a  more  resolute  brow  than 
before. 

If  one  short  hour  ago  he  was 
strung  to  a  dogged,  obstinate  de- 
fiance of  danger,  ne  could  have  faced 
the  deadliest  peril  now  witli  positive 
exultation  and  delight 

It  was  the  29th  of  Januarv.  and 
Lieutenant-General  Cromwell  s  lei- 
sure was  not  likely  to  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  first  comer ;  nevertheless 
the  sentry  at  his  door  made  room  for 
Effingham  to  pass  with  a  military 
salute,  and  after  a  very  brief  in- 
terval of  waiting  in  an  ante-room,  a 
pale  and  agitated  secretary  ushered 
George  into  the  presence  of  the 
lieutenant-General,  with  a  grave 
apology  that  so  .distinguished  a 
servant  of  the  Parliament  should 
be  kept  in  attendance  even  for  a 
few  mmutes. 

Cromwell  was  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  attired  with 
his  usual  plain  simplicity,  but  some- 
what more  carefully  than  his  wont 
The  pale  secretary  reseated  himself 
after  the  entrance  of  Effingham, 
and  continued  his  occupation  of 
writinp;  from  the  Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral's dictation,  but  his  hand  was  so 
unsteady  that  it  shook  even  the 
massive  table  on  which  he  leaned 
his  arm.    His  master  took  a  short 
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tarn  or  two  up  and  down  the  room, 
and  for  some  minutes  did  not  ap- 
pear to  notice  the  new  arrived. 
George  had  time  to  scan  him 
minutely.  He  had  been  &miliar 
with  him  for  a  long  period,  had 
watched  him  in  many  an  emer- 
gency of  difficulty  and  danger,  yet 
had  he  never  seen  him  quite  hke 
what  he  was  now. 

In  the  turmoil  of  battle,  in  the 
critical  moments  on  which  ids  own 
destiny  and  that  of  ihigland  de- 
pended, it  was  a  part  of  the  man 
to  become  cooler  and  cooler  as  the 
plot  thickened.  His  cheek  would 
glow  and  his  eye  would  brighten 
when  leading  the  Ironsides  to  a 
successful  chtu^ge ;  but  should  their 
advance  be  checked  and  the  scales 
of  victory  hanff  doubtiEul  in  the 
balance,  those  plain  heavy  features 
seemed  to  settle  into  lineaments  of 
iron.  Now,  though  the  orders  he 
was  enunciating  were  but  trifling 
matters  of  military  detail,  a  faint 
sallow  flush  came  and  went  over 
his  countenance,  and  the  laige  lips 
twitched  and  trembled,  while  tne 
broad  jaw  beneath  them  closed  ever 
and  anon  with  a  convulsive  clasp. 
He  seemed  to  speak  mechanically, 
and  with  his  thoughts  fixed  on  some 
topic  fdx  distant  from  the  strategical 
movements  he  was  directing,  and 
he  started — positively  started  — 
when  in  one  of  his  short  restless 
turns  he  encountered  George 
Effingham. 

There  were  but  those  three  in 
the  room — ^the  pale  secretary  bow- 
ing his  head  over  his  writing ;  the 
parliamentary  officer  loftily  oon- 
m>nting  his  chief,  and  the  Dictator 
iumself  hiding  an  air  of  remorse, 
irritation,  and  perplexity  under  an 
assumption  of  more  than  military 
brevity  and  decision. 

'What  would  you.'  demanded 
Cromwell,  his  brow  darkening  as, 
with  the  perspicuity  of  all  great 
men,  he  read  Effingham's  face  like 
a  book — '  what  would  you  with  us 
in  this  press  of  business  ?  Be  brief, 
for  the  time  is  short,  and  lo  1  even 
now  the  hour  is  at  hand.' 

*  I  come  to  resign  mv  oomnuanon 
into  your  Excellency^  hands,'  an- 
swered Effingham  in  slow,  steady 
tones,  emphatic  as  they  were  sor* 
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rowful.  '  I  come  to  demand  my 
dismissal  from  your  Excellency^ 
service.  I  come  to  protest  against 
the  murder  of  Charles  Stuart* 

Cromwell's  brow  had  grown 
darker  and  darker  as  the  officer 
went  on ;  but  when  he  reached  his 
climax,  all  the  wrath  he  had  so  long 
repressed,  all  the  accumulated  feel- 
ings of  self-reproach  which  had 
burdened  him  for  days,  broke  forth 
in  a  burst  of  incontroUable  fury. 
His  face  became  purple,  his  features 
swelled,  and  his  eyes  glowed  like 
coals  as,  with  a  shout  tiiat  made 
the  pale  secretary  start  out  of  his 
chair,  he  thundered  forth — 

*Out  upon  you,  George  Effing- 
ram  !  vile  traitor  and  doubly-dyed 
renegade — ^will  you  put  your  hand 
to  the  plough  and  di^  now  to  look 
back?  Will  you  come  into  the 
Lord's  vineyard,  and  shrink  like  a 
coward  from  your  sJiare  of  the 
work?  God  do  so  to  me  and  more 
also  if  I  lay  not  your  head  as  low 
before  evensong  as  that  of  Charles 
Stuart  will  lie  to-morrow,  to  spare 
whom  I  take  Heaven  to  witness  I 
would  give  my  right  arm*-yea,  the 
very  apple  of  mine  eye  I' 

George  had  nerve  as  well  as 
courage.  He  renuuned  perfectly 
firm  and  erect  during  this  outbreak, 
and  at  its  conclusion  repeated,  in 
tones  if  possible  more  distinct  and 
accusatory  than  before,  *  I  protest 
against  the  murder  of  Charles 
Stuart  1' 

We  have  already  said  thatastem 
daring  akin  to  his  own  never  failed 
to  touch  the  keystone  of  Cromwell's 
character.  His  wrath  abated  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  risen.  With  the 
inevitable  self-deception  6f  idl  who 
would  fain  stretch  conscience  too 
far,  he  was  willing  to  vindicate  his 
actions  to  his  subordinate,  though 
he  felt  he  could  not  justify  them  to 
himself.  Perhaps  something  witJiin 
told  him  that,  had  he  been  in 
Effingham's  position,  he  would  have 
acted  in  the  same  manner. 

'  Nay,  I  do  wrong  thus  to  chafe 
that  thou  art  still  in  darkness,'  said 
he,with  a  strong  effi)rt  at  composure, 
and  a  countenance  paling  rapidly 
now  that  his  natural  violence  of 
temper  had  expended  itsel£  'Thou 
art  a  tried   comrade,  Effingham, 
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and  a  fellow-labonrer  in  the  good 
work ;  yet  it  niay  be  that  thine  eyes 
have  not  been  opened,  and  thou 
canst  not  see  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
in  our  dealings  with  this  man  of 
blood.  I  would  not  be  hasty  with 
thee,  m^  trusty  friend.  Take  back 
thy  resignation,  and  forget  that 
thou  hast  thus  oearded  one  of  the 
Lord's  appointed  servants  in  the 
execution  of  his  work.* 

Cromwell  turned  to  his  secretary 
as  if  to  continue  the  previous  em- 
ployment which  Effingham's  pre- 
sence  had  interrupted,  and  made  as 
though  the  subject  was  now  con- 
cluded between  them;  but  George 
was  not  to  be  thus  put  ofL  Eyeing 
the  Lieutenant-General  gravelvana 
sternly,  he  once  more  placed  his 
written  resignation  in  his  handa 

*  I  will  no  longer  serve,'  said  he, 
'  with  those  who  set  at  naught  the 
Divine  ordinance,  and  dip  their 
bands  in  blood  for  the  securitv  of 
their  temporal  power.  HowimaJl 
I  answer  at  the  Great  Day  when  the 
life  of  Charles  Stuart,  king  though 
he  be,  is  required  at  my  hands,  and 
I  stand  convicted  of  aiding  and 
abetting  in  his  murder — aye,  his 
murder.  General  Cromwell,  of 
whom  the  Scripture  itself  hath  said, 
*  Touch  not  nrnie  Anointed  T  How 
wilt  thou  answer  for  it  thyself 
there^vrho  canst  not  give  an  account 
of  it  that  shall  satisfy  mankind  even 
lusre?' 

Cromwell  paced  the  room  with 
rapid  and  irregular  strides,  his 
hands  folded  together,  and  the 
fingers  entwining  each  other  as  of 
one  in  the  extreme  of  perplexity. 
His  features  worked  and  trembled 
with  the  Conflict  of  his  emotions, 
and  his  breath  came  short  and  quick 
as  he  muttered  out  his  vindication 

Eartly  to  himself  and  partly  to  the 
rave  captain,  whose  defiance  he 
could  not  but  admire. 

^  It  is  not  for  me  to  answer  it — 
surely  not  only  forme/  Do  I  stand 
alone  amongst  the  people  of  Eng- 
land ?  Am  I  at  once  accuser,  judge, 
and  executioner  in  my  own  person? 
By  the  verdict  of  sixty  just  men ; 
by  the  decree  of  a  nation  pro- 
nounced through  its  Parliament; 
by  the  laws  of  God  and  man — ^the 
.head  of  the  unii^^teoua  hath  been 


doomed  to  Ml,  and  shall  I  alone  be 
called  to  give  account  for  it  here 
and  herea%er?  And  yet  can  you 
divide  bloodguiltiness  by  figures, 
and  mete  out  the  i)ortions  of  crime 
as  one  meteth  out  com  in  a  bushell 
Nay,  it  is  a  just  decree,  and  by  its 
justice  must  we  stand  or  fall — 
Coimdl  and  Commons,  peers  and 
Parliament,  down  to  tne  meanest 
trooper  of  the  army — and  let  none 
shrink  from  his  sliare  of  the  great 
work  in  which  all  are  alike  bound 
to  take  a  part.* 

*  You  can  save  him  if  you  will,' 
said  Effingham,  fixing  his  eye  calmly 
on  the  agitated  countenance  of  his 
poweTfulsuperior,  the  pale  secretary 
looking  at  the  pleader  the  while  as 
one  who  watches  a  man  placing 
Ms  head  volimtarily  in  the  lion's 
maw. 

'None  can  save  him  now,'  an- 
swered Cromwell  in  grave  prophetic 
tones,  'but  He  in  whose  hands  are 
the  issues  of  life  and  death.  What 
am  I  but  a  sword  in  the  grasp  of 
the  slayer — an  instrument  forged 
to  do  the  bidding  of  the  saints,  the 
despised  and  jeered  saints,  that  nave 
yet  triumphed  in  despite  of  their 
enemies?  Albeit  the  lowest  and 
the  humblest  in  that  goodly  com- 
munion, I  will  not  flinch  from  the 
duty  that  wiser  and  hoUer  men 
than  I  have  set  me  to  perform.  ''  It 
is  expedient  for  us  that  one  man 
should  die  for  the]people,and  that  the 
whole  nation  pensh  not."  Enough 
of  this,  George  Effingham — thou 
in  whom  I  have  trusted,  who  wert 
to  me  even  as  a  brother,  go  out 
from  among  iis,  if  it  must  be  so, 
lest  a  worse  thing  befall  thee.  He 
that  is  not  with  us  is  against  us. 
Go  out  from  amon^  us,  George 
Effingham,  false  and  unprofitable 
servant !  Begone,  and  see  my  £Eu;e 
no  more !' 

Cromwell  turned  from  him  an- 
grily and  abruptly.  He  had  lashed 
himself  into  wrath  again,  and  the 
imploring  looks  of  the  secretary 
warned  Effingham  to  withdraw. 
He  placed  his  resignation  on  the 
table,  and  keeping  his  eye  on 
Cromwell,  whose  averted  face  and 
troubled  gestures  betrayed  the 
storm  withm,  walked  steaoily  from 
the  room.    As  he  reached  the  door 
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the  Lieutenant-Qeneral  was  heard 
to  matter,  'It  is  the  Lord's  doing ! 
It  is  the  Atonement  of  Blood !' 

The  Council  were  already  assem- 
bled in  the  Painted  Chamber,  and 
were  waiting  but  for  him  who  was 
indeed  as  their  veiy  right  arm 
and  the  breath  of  their  nostrils. 
While  Effingham  walked  home 
afoot,  a  ruined,  and  in  the  eves 
of  his  own  world  a  degraded 
man,  Lieutenant-Greneral  Cromwell 
stepped  from  his  coach  amidst  the 
dang  of  arms  and  the  deferential 
stare  of  the  populace,  the  most 
powerful  individual  in  England. 
Which  of  the  two  looked  back  on 
the  29th  of  January  with  the  most 
tranquil  heart) 

But  the  future  Lord  Protector 
was  by  this  time  fully  nerved  for 
the  stern  measures  he  had  \mder- 
taken  to  carry  out     If  his  con- 
science told  him  that  the  life  of 
Charles  Stuart  would  be  required 
at  his  hands,  was  not  the  kon  wiU 
powerful  enough  to  stifle  the  still 
small  voice]    Oould  not  Ambition 
and  Fanaticism,  the  ambition  that 
had  originated  in  Patriotism,  the 
Fanaticism   that   had   once   been 
piety,  march  hand-in-hand  to  their 
triumph,  calling  themselves  Duty 
and  Necessity  %    Was  CromweU  the 
first  who  ever  forced  himself  to 
.  believe  that  honour   and  interest 
pointed  to  the  same  path,  or  the 
only  man  who  has  persuaded  him- 
self he  was  a  tool  in  the  hands 
of  the  Almighty  whilst  he  was  doing 
the  devil's  work)    Saint  or  hypo- 
crite, patriot  or  usurper — ^perhws  a 
mixture  of  all— can  we  judge  of  his 
temptations  or  realize  to  ourselves 
the  extremity  to  which  he  found 
himself  reduced  ?   Sacrilege  or  jus- 
tice, crime  or  duty,  he  went  about 
it  with  a  bold  brow  and  a  steady 
hand. 

Small  deliberation  did  they  hold, 
those  gloomy  men  who  met  in  the 
Painted  Chamber.  Their  nerves 
were  strung,  their  minds  made  up, 
the^  had  even  leisure  to  trifle  with 
their  awful  task;  and  the  ink  that 
was  to  witness  the  shedding  of  a 
king's  blood  was  flirted  from  one 
to  another  in  ghastly  moekery  of 
sport.  The  I^te  Wabbamt  lay 
before  them,  the  merciless  docu- 


ment that  pronounced  'Charles 
Stuart,  King  of  England,  to  stuid 
convicted,  attainted,  and  condemned 
of  high  treason  and  other  high 
crimes ;'  that  sentenced  him  'To  be 
put  to  death  by  the  severing  of  his 
head  from  his  body,  of  which  sen- 
tence execution  yet  remaineth  to 
be  done.  These  are  therefore  to 
will  and  reqmre  vou  to  see  the  said 
sentence  executea  in  the  open  street 
before  Whitehall  upon  the  morrow, 
being  the  thirtieth  day  of  this  in- 
stant month  of  January,  between 
the  hours  of  ten  in  the  monmu^ 
and  Ave  in  the  afternoon,  with  foQ 
effect.  And  for  so  doing  this  shall 
be  your  warrant. 

'And  these  are  to   reauire  all 
officers  and  soldiers  and  others  the 

good  people  of  tlds  nation  of  En^- 
tnd,  to  be  assisting  imto  you  in 
this  service.  Qiven  under  our  hands 
and  seals.' 

And  then  they  signed  their  names 
in  full,  thus : — 

'  John  Bradshaw. 
'  Thomas  Gset,  Lord  Gsoby. 
*  OuvEE  Cromwell.' 
(And  fifty-six  others.) 
And   the   third   signature    was 
written    in    the    steadiest    hand 
amongst  them  alL 


CHAPTER  XLL 

'a  foelobn  hope.', 

Charles  Stuart's  last  day  was 
come.  He  had  tmdergone  his  trial 
with  a  dignity  and  calmness  which 
many  attributed  to  his  conviction 
that  even  at  the  last  the  Parliar 
ment  dare  not  proceed  to  extre- 
mities, that  at  least  the  'person  of  a 
sovereign  must  alwavs  be  respected 
in  England.  If  sucn  was  the  reed 
on  which  he  leaned,  he  must  have 
found  it  broken  in  his  hand.  If  he 
had  cherished  any  expectations  of 
a  reprieve  or  commutation  of  his 
sentence,  had  been  deceived  by  any 
of  those  visions  which  are  so  apt 
to  take  the  place  of  Hope  when 
Hope  herself  is  stricken  to  the 
earth,  he  must  have  seen  them  now 
completely  cleared  away ;  and  yet 
hk  courage  never  failed  him.  The 
King  was  as  composed,  as  gentle, 
as  mi^eBtiCs  i&  his  warded  cluimber 
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at  St  Jameses  on  thAt  bitter  29th  of 
January,  as  though  he  had  been  the 
taioet  powerful  monarch  in  Europe 
seated  triumphantly  on  a  throne. 

In  the  ante-room  of  the  prisoner's 
apartment  was  stationed  a  guard  of 
Hacker's  musketeers :  rough,  care- 
less soldiers  were  they,  opposed  to 
royalty  both  from  interest  and  in- 
clination; and  yet,  now  that  the 
sentence  was  passed,  now  that  the 
prisoner  whom  they  guardeid  was 
no  longer  a  monarch  on  his  trial, 
but  a  human  soul  that  would  be 
in  eternity  to-morrow,  their  boisto- 
rous  jests  were  checked,  their  rude 
voices  hushed^  and  aU  appeared  to 
feel  alike  the  influence  of  that  ma- 
jesty with  which  the  King  of  Ter- 
rors clothes  him  whom  he  is  about 
to  visit. 

One  amongst  them  indeed  seemed 
more  restless  than  his  comrades. 
Henry  Brampton,  with  his  dark 
face  and  flaxen  curls,  had  omitted 
no  opportunity  of  approaching  the 
prisoner ;  and  yet  even  now  the  last 
aour  was  almost  come,  and  his  duty 
had  not  yet  brought  him  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  Charles's  person. 
The  suspense  was  getting  absolutely 
maddening:  ana  the  disffuised 
Cavalier's  feelings,  outraged  and 
lacerated  by  the  sufferings  he  saw 
his  sovereign  compelled  to  undergo, 
worked  upon  him  to  a  degree  iSat 
it  cost  him  aU  the  efforts  of  which 
he  was  capable  to  hide  from  the 
observation  of  his  companions. 

Brampton  had  Md  his  pliuis  with 
the  energy  and  decision  of  his  cha- 
racter. For  weeks  he  had  been  in- 
gratiating himself  with  the  more 
dissolute  and  desperate  men  in  the 
company  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  had  prated  with  them,  preached 
with  them,  jested  with  tnem,  and, 
above  all,  drank  with  them,  till  he 
could  count  some  dozen  or  so  of 
choice  spirits  with  whom  he  felt 
his  influence  to  be  all-powerfuL 
These  he  had  sounded  cautiously 
and  by  degrees.  Like  most  men 
with  nothing  to  lose,  he  had  found 
them  totally  without  fixed  prin- 
ciples, and  perfectly  ready  for  any 
undertaking  which  promised  to 
conduce  to  their  own  advantage. 
Without  committing  himself  to  any 
one  of  them,  or  letting  them  into 


his  confidence,  he  had  given  them 
to  understand  that  he  meditated 
some  bold  stroke  at  a  fitting  op- 
portunity, in  which  he  counted 
upon  their  adhesion,  and  which,  if 
successful,  would  render  them  inde- 
pendent of  military  service  for  life, 
and  give  them  wherewith  to  drink 
to  their  heart's  content  for  the  rest 
of  their  days. 

These  myrmidons  he  had  con- 
trived with  infinite  pains  to  unite 
in  one  squad,  or  division,  which 
generally  went  on  ^ard  together, 
and  which  formed  in  rotation  the 
escort  of  his  Majesty.  Could  he 
but  depend  upon  them  at  the  im- 
portant moment,  a  plan  for  the 
King's  escape  was  practicable.  Re- 
lays of  horses  were  ready  at  idl 
hours  to  carry  his  Majesty  to  the 
coast;  and  if  the  fidelitv  of  his 
guards  could  once  be  seduced,  it 
would  be  no  impossibility  to  hurry 
him  out  of  St.  James's,  and  away 
to  a  place  of  sa&ty  under  cover  of 
night.  Two  obstacles  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  dauntless  Cavalier.  The 
first  was  so  to  arrange  as  that  tiiis 
escort  and  no  other,  should  guard 
him  during  the  hours  of  darkness, 
a  difficulty  which  appeared  at  length 
to  be  overcome,  as  they  had  been 
told  off  for  duty  this  verv  evening : 
the  second,  to  apprise  the  King  01 
his  intentions,  no  easv  matter, 
guarded  as  was  the  Boyal  prisoner, 
every  word  scrupulously  noted,  ana 
every  action  rigidly  watched. 

The  great  stake  must  be  played 
out  to-day.  To-morrow  it  would 
be  too  late ;  and  Brampton's  mani* 
fest  restlessness  and  perturbation 
began  to  excite  the  remarks  of  his 
reckless  companions. 

'Thy  conscience  pricks  thee, 
Henry,'  said  one  rude  musketeer. 
'  Overboard  with  it,  man !  as  thou 
didst  with  the  Dons  yonder  on  the 
Spanish  Main.' 

*Nay,'  quoth  another.  ^  the  time 
hath  come  at  last ;  and  Brampton's 
plot|  whatever  it  be,  b  about  hatdi- 
ing  rust  now.* 

*^  Well,  I  for  one  am  tired  of  doing 
nothing,'  observed  a  third.  ^Have 
with  thee,  lad,  be  it  to  rob  a  church 
or  to  skin  a  bishop !' 

'Or  to  put  Faimx  in  irons,'  said 
a  fourth. 
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*  Or  to  take  the  New  Jerusalem 
by  escalade.  Hurrah!  for  three 
hours'  plunder  of  those  streets,  my 
boys,  mer  the  storm/  shouted  a 
fifth.  They  were  ripe  for  anytiiing 
now,  and  the  'hurrah!'  was  re- 
echoed more  than  once  through  the 
guard-room,  when  the  last  speaker, 
uie  wildest  reprobate  amongst  them 
all,  raised  his  hand  with  a  warning 
gesture,  and  a  wistful  look  upon  his 
dissipated,  war-worn  face.  ^Hui^! 
lads  I'  he  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper  ; 
and  whilst  he  spoke  the  guard- 
room became  still  as  death.  *  Hush, 
for  pity's  sake.    His  children  are 

going  in  to  him  even  now.  Qod 
elp  them,  poor  things !  I've  got 
young  ones  of  my  own !' 

There  was  a  tear  on  more  than 
one  shaggy  eyelash,  as  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  and  her  little  brother, 
the  infiEuit  Duke  of  Gloucester,  were 
led  by  faithful  Herbert  through  the 
guard-room,  to  see  their  father  for 
the  last  time  on  this  side  the  grave. 

Charles  sat  at  a  small  table,  on 
which  lay  a  Bible,  a  work  of  con- 
troversial divinityr— f or  even  at  this 
extreme  hour  he  could  not  take  his 
religion  pure  from  the  fountain- 
head — and  a  casket  containing  a  few 
small  ^  diamond  ornaments  and 
other  jewels. 

This  casket  had  been  sent  to  him 
the  night  before,  in  return  for  a 
signet-ring  which  he  had  forwarded 
to  its  guardian  as  a  voucher,  and 
had  been  religiously  kept  by  that 
cu8to<fian,  the  Lad^  Wheeler,  until 
such  time  as  the  King's  necessities 
should  force  him  to  ask  for  it.  Its 
contents  were  scarcely  of  Eoyal 
value,  being  but  a  few  dilapidated 
'Georges'  and  'Garters;'  but  as 
they  lav  spread  out  upon  the  table 
before  him,  they  constituted  all  the 
worldly  possessions  left  to  Charles 
Stuart. 

He  was  looking  at  them  wistfully, 
and  with  a  sad  pensive  expression 
on  his  brow.  Many  a  gorgeous 
scene  did  those  glittering  toys 
recal,  many  an  hour  of  Boyal  state 
and  courtly  splendour  when  he  who 
was  now  a  prisoner  waiting  for  his 
doom,  needed  but  to  lift  his  hand 
to  bid  the  proudest  heads  in  Eng- 
land bend  lowly  before  him,  when 
he  was  the  centre  of  that  charmed 


circle  whichnaimibered  in  its  ranks 
the  flower  of  the  noblest  aristocracv 
in  the  world,  now,  alas,  scattered, 
exiled,  ruined,  and  destroyed — ^when 
he  was  the  first  personage  in  its 
peerage,  the  first  knight  in  its 
chivjJry,  the  powerful  sovereign, 
the  happy  husband,  the  lawgiver, 
the  benefactor,  the  fountain  head 
of  honour,  and  wealth,  and  renown. 
Where  had  it  all  fled?  Could  those 
times  have  ever  been  real  ?  or  was 
it  not  some  vision  that  had  melted 
dreamily  away?  Alas!  those 
broken  ornaments  typified  too  truly 
the  broken  fortimes  of  him  who 
now  gazed  on  them  for  the  last 
tima  It  is  said  that  oii  the  near 
approach  of  death,  especially  a 
death  of  violence  undergone  wnile 
body  and  mind  are  still  untouched 
by  decay,  the  whole  of  a  man's  life 
passes  before  him  like  a  pageant 
What  a  strange  eventful  pageant 
must  it  have  been  that  thus  glided 
across  the  spiritual  vision  of  the 
doomed  King  1  His  careless  boy- 
hood, his  indulgent  father's  kindly 
smile  and  awkward  ungainly  form ; 
the  romantic  expedition  to  Siadrid, 
the  gorgeous  feasts,  the  tournaments 
and  buU-fights  of  chivalrous  old 
Spain:  the  face  of  Buckingham, 
beautiful  exceedingly,  and  the  spark- 
ling smile  of  his  own  young  Bour- 
bon bride;  the  assembled  Parlia- 
ments^ a  royal  figure  standing  out 
in  rehef  as  that  of  one  with  whom 
he  was  not  personally  identified, 
calling  them  together  and  pro- 
roguing them  at  will ;  Laud's  stately 
bearing,  Hampden's  goodly  pre- 
sence, respectful  even  m  defiance, 
and  scapegoat  Strafford's  pale  re- 
proachful smile ;  then  the  Scotdi 
progress,  and  the  magnificence  of 
Newcastle's  princely  hospitality, 
the  unfurling  of  the  standard,  the 
inarches  and  counter-marches  of 
civil  warfare ;  the  Court  at  Oxford, 
with  its  narrowing  circle  of  the 
loyal  and  true,  stanch  Ormond's 
noble  brow,  hot  Rupert's  towerinar 
form,  Goring's  long  love-locks,  and 
stout  old  Astley's  honest  war-worn 
face;  then  the  midnight  bivouac 
and  the  morning  alarm,  the  sweep- 
ing charge,  the  thrilling  war-cry, 
the  shattered  rout  of  Naseby's  &tal 
field;   a  prisoner,  still  a  king,  at 
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Holmby  House,  Hampton  Court, 
Carisbrooke  Castle,  Windsor  itself; 
the  poor  bird  beating  its  winss  more 
and  more  hopelessly  against  tlie  bars 
of  each  successive  cage ;  to  end  in 
Bradshaw's  pitiless  frown  and  the 
final  sentence  read  out  to  consent^ 
ing  hundreds  in  Westminster  HalL 
Aye,  it  itxta  reality,  after  all,  else 
why  this  sombre  apartment,  with 
its  barred  doors  and  lofty  window- 
blUs  ?  why  the  sad  faces  of  his  few 
personal  attendants  ?  why  the  rude 
oath  and  jest  and  clang  of  arms  in 
the  adjoining  ^uard-room?  above 
all,  why  the  chill  dull  foreboding, 
creeping  and  curdling  even  round 
his  brave  heart,  the  stunned  con- 
sciousness that  to-morrow  he  must 
be  in  another  world. 

It  is  a  splendid  pageant,  truly, 
that  of  a  king's  life ;  yet  perhaps 
at  the  extreme  hour  its  scenes  ap- 
^ar  no  whit  more  impoi-tant,  no 
whit  more  satisfactory  to  look  back 

rn,  than  those  which  flit  through 
brain  of  a  beggar,  laying  hun 
down  to  die  homeless  by  the  way- 
side. 

It  was  pitiful  to  see  the  children 
as  they  came  gently  into  their 
father's  presence.  On  each  little 
face  there  was  a  dim  prescience  of 
evil,  a  dread  of  sometning  felt  but 
not  understood — fear  for  them- 
selves, sorrow  for  him,  although 
thev  knew  not  why,  udngled  with 
childish  wonderment,  not  altogether 
painful,  and  interest,  and  awe. 

Charles  had  need  of  all  his  forti- 
tude now.  He  took  the  Princess 
lovingly  on  his  knee,  and  the  child 
looked  up  wistfully  and  fondly  in 
his  face.  Something  that  crossed 
it  caused  her  to  burst  out  a-crying, 
and  she  hid  her  wet  cheek  on  her 
father's  shoulder  in  a  passion  of 
tears.  Her  little  brother,  fiightened 
at  her  distress,  wept  plentifully  for 
company.  The  rou^h  soldiers  in 
the  guard-room  had  rather  have 
fronted  the  King's  culverins  at 
point-blank  distance,  than  entered 
that  chamber  sanctified  by  sorrow. 
They  herded  together  as  far  as 
mi^nt  be  from  the  door,  and  if  they 
exchanged  words  it  was  not  above 
their  breath. 

The  Elng  took  his  few  diamond 
ornaments  firom  the  table. 


*  My  children,'  said  he,  'behold 
all  the  wealth  I  have  it  now  in  my 
power  to  give  yoiu' 

With  that  he  placed  the  gauds  in 
their  little  hands,  reserving  only  a 
*GJeorce,'  cut  in  an  onyx  and  set 
with  oiamonds,  the  which  he  wore 
on  his  breast  like  a  true  knight,  as 
he  walked  steadfastly  to  death  on 
the  morrow. 

Then  he  blessed  them  with  a 
father's  blessing.  *My  children,' 
said  Charles,  *  I  shall  be  with  you 
no  more ;  you  will  never  again  see 
your  earthly  father  in  this  world, 
but  you  have  a  Father  in  Heaven 
of  whom  none  can  rob  you.  To 
Him  I  commend  you — ^to  Him  I 
bid  you  commend  yourselves.  Ob- 
serve your  duty  to  the  Queen  your 
mother.  Swerve,  never  in  your 
lovalty  to  the  Prince  your  brother, 
who  is,  and  who  always  must  be, 
my  rightful  successor.  Fear  not 
the  face  of  man;  fear  only  to  do 
evil  in  the  sight  of  Heaven.  Fare- 
well, my  children !  Be  comforted, 
and  Farewell !' 

Then  lifting  his  little  son  upon 
his  knee,  a  boy  that  could  scarce 
speak  plain,  he  bade  him  for  the 
love  of  nis  father  never  to  supplant 
either  of  his  brothers :  never  to  be- 
lieve that  he  could  be  a  rightful 
Sovereign  while  they  lived ;  never 
to  allow  wicked  designing  men  to 
tempt  him  to  the  Throne ;  and  the 
little  one  understood  him,  and 
kindled  as  he  spoke,  lisping  out 
that  he  never  would — 

*I  will  be  torn  in  pieces  first!' 
said  the  sturdy  child.  So  he  dis- 
missed them;  and  calling  tliem 
back  once  more,  folded  them  in  one 
long  parting  embrace,  and  blessed 
them  for  the  last  time.  Then  he 
turned  away  to  the  window;  and 
when  the  door  closed  upon  them  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  bitterness 
of  death  was  past. 

Good  Bishop  Juxon  was  then  ad- 
mitted to  the  Royal  presence,  and 
Charles  Stuart's  last  evening  on 
earth  was  passed  in  penitence  and 
trustful  prayer. 

Henry  Brampton's  suspense  was 
becoming  too  painful  to  endure; 
but  the  welcome  order  came  at  last, 
and  our  Cavalier  found  himself 
once  more  on  the  eve  of  one  of 
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those  desperate  enterprises  in  which 
it  was  his  destiny  to  be  continually 
engaged;  in  which,  indeed,  only 
he  seemed  now  to  live.  Person^ 
danger  had  for  long  been  a  stimulant 
of  which  he  could  ill  forego  the  use, 
and  it  had  become  his  normal  ex- 
istence to  work  in  a  perpetual  plot 
on  the  King's  behalf. 

With  a  brutality  which  was 
hardly  characteristic  even  of  that 
stem  commandant.  Hacker  had 
issued  an  order  tnat  two  mus- 
keteers should  remain  in  the 
prisoner's  chamber  the  whole  night 
previous  to  his  execution;  and  it 
was  with  a  deep,  thrilling  sense  of 
triumph  that  Brampton  heard  his 
assumed  name  read  out  bv  the  cor- 
poral of  the  guard  as  selected  for 
this  otherwise  unwelcome  duty. 
As  he  ran  over  in  his  own  mind 
the  arrangements  he  had  completed 
-—the  adherents  on  whom  he  could 
calculate  as  sufficiently  numerous 
to  overpower  any  refractory  senti- 
nel ;  the  coach  which  was  m  wait- 
ing night  after  ni^t,  on  some  pre- 
text or  another,  in  the  Mall ;  the 
relays  of  the  best  horses  then  in 
England,  furnished  from  many  a 
nobleman's  and  gentleman's  stable, 
stationed  at  short  intervals  along  a 
direct  and  unfrequented  cross  coun- 
try road  to  the  coast;  the  raking 
corvette,  that  stood  off  and  on  from 
an  obscure  seaport  during  the  day, 
and  coming  into  harbour  at  night, 
was  kept  ready  at  any  hour  to  trip 
her  anchor^  shake  out  her  topsail, 
and,  fur  wind  or  foul,  beat  out  to 
sea :  the  disguise  prepared  for  the 
well-known  person  of  the  King : 
nay,  the  vei^y  papers  which  shoula 
vouch  for  his  assumed  character  in 
case  he  were  stopped  at  any  of  the 
numerous  armea  posts  pervading 
the  country,  and  for  which  friends 
in  high  places  had  actually  pro- 
cured the  impression  of  the  new 
Parliamentary  seal,  with  the  Eng- 
lish arms  and  the  Irish  harp,  and 
the  inscription, '  In  the  first  year  of 
freedom,  by  Qod's  blessing  re- 
stored/— as  he  ran  over  all  these 
well-assorted  arrangements  in  his 
mind,  he  felt  that  the  moment 
could  no  longer  be  delayed,  and 
that  now  or  never  he  must  make 
proof  of  the  inferior  instruments 


with  the  assistance  of  which  his 
plan  must  necessarily  be  carried 
out. 

One  by  one  he  sounded  them  in 
different  comers  of  the  guard-room ; 
one  by  one  he  found  them,  as  he 
had  anticipated,  men  ready  to  un- 
dertake any  measure,  however  des- 
perate, for  an  adequate  considera- 
tion. All  of  them  loved  adventure 
for  its  own  sake;  none  of  them 
were  inaccessible  to  a  bribe. 

There  was  something  about 
Brampton,  too,  that  made  its  way 
rapidly  with  men;  a  certain  wo- 
manly kindliness  which— joined  to 
obvious  dmng  and  reckless  con- 
tempt for  consequences,  has  an  im- 
sjieakable  charm  for  the  grosser  sex 
— ^had  invested  him  with  a  high 
degree  of  interest  in  those  un- 
tutored minds ;  and  the  stories  they 
told  each  other  of  his  miraculous 
adventures  and  romantic  crimes  on 
the  Spanish  Main  and  ^ewhere — 
stories  which  originated'  solely  in 
their  own  ima^nations — ^had  sur- 
rounded him  with  a  halo  of  renown 
and  mystery  by  which  they  were 
completely  dazzled.  He  was  not 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  this 
spurious  fetscination.  Singly  and 
collectively  he  bound  them  oy  an 
oath  to  do  his  bidding,  whatever  it 
might  be.  for  that  one  night ;  and 
pledged  himself  equally  solemnly 
to  endow  them  severally  with  sums 
which,  to  private  soldiers,  repre- 
sented unheard-of  afSuence  on  the 
morrow.  His  own  palfrimony  was 
well  nigh  exhausted,  it  is  true,  but 
the  King's  adherents  had  not  yet 
been  completely  rooted  out  of  the 
land.  Broken,'  dispersed,  seques- 
tered, ruined  as  was  the  Cavalier 
X)arty,  he  had  no  fear  that  the 
money  would  not  be  forthcoming. 
When  Brampton  belted  on  his  ban- 
deliers  and  shouldered  his  musket 
to  take  his  post  in  the  King's  bed- 
room, his  heart  bounded  under  his 
buff-coat  to  think  that  at  last  he 
had  saved  his  Sovereign. 

Good  Bishon  Juxon  had  taken 
leave  <^  his  beloved  master  for  the 
night;  faithful  Herbert  had  pre- 
pared the  pallet  on  which,  as  an 
act  of  especial  favour  to  the  pri- 
soner, he  was  perndtted  to  repose 
by  we  King's  bedside.     Charles 
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Iiad  completed  his  usual  devotious, 
and  had  Dusied  himself  in  the  ob- 
servance of  all  the  accustomed 
mimUicB  of  his  toilet,  as  though  it 
were  but  one  of  the  many  ordinary 
evenings  which  lead  up  surely  and 
successively  to  the  last.  When  he 
was  ready  to  undress  he  seemed  to 
indulge  in  a  short  interval  of  con- 
templative repose~-calm,  resigned, 
nay,  even  hopeful,  like  a  man  who 
is  about  to  undertake  a  journey  on 
which  he  has  long  speculated,  and 
for  which,  now  that  his  departure 
is  near  at  hand,  he  has  neitner  re- 
pugnance nor  fear.  Herbert  busied 
himself  about  divers  matters  in 
the  chamber,  to  hide  his  troubled 
countenance  and  overflowing  eyes, 
which  the  King  observing,  spoke  to 
him  cheerfully  and  with  a  smile, 
bidding  him  rouse  himself  at  an 
early  hour  on  the  foUowing  morn- 
ing^ '  for,**  said  Charles,  *  I  must  be 
astir  betimes :  I  have  a  great  work 
to  do  to-morrow; 

^e  attached  servant's  fortitude 
here  gave  way  completely,  and 
clasping  his  master's  nand  to  his 
bosom,  ne  burst  into  a  passion  of 
grief 

'  Nay,'  said  the  King,  *  be  com- 
forted ;  to-mOrrow  is  a  day  of  re- 
joicing rather  than  of  sorrow.  Is 
it  not  my  second  marriage-day  1 
To-morrow  I  would  be  as  trim  as 
may  be,  for  before  night  I  hope  to 
be  espoused  to  my  bletsed  Jesus.' 

For  even  now,  on  the  verge  of 
eternitv,  trifling  matters  wrested 
their  share  of  attention  from  the 
grief  of  the  one  and  the  pre-occu- 
pation  of  the  other.  Herbert  asked 
his  master  what  clothes  he  would 
be  pleased  to  wear  on  the  morrow, 
and  the  warrior-spirit  of  the  ola 
English  Kings  flashed  up  for  the 
last  time,  tempered  but  not  extin- 
guished oy  the  resignation  of  the 
Christian — 

'Let  me  have  a  shirt  on  more 
than  ordinary,'  said  Charles,  'by 
reason  the  season  is  so  sharp  as  mav 
probably  make  me  shake^  which 
some  observers  will  imsgyie  pro- 
ceeds from  fear.  I  would  have  no 
such  imputation.  I  fear  not  death ; 
death  is  not  terrible  to  me.  I  bless 
my  God  I  am  prepared!'  These 
last  words  the  King  uttered  in  a 


low,  devoutj  and  solemn  tone.  He 
had  done  with  everything  now,  on 
this  side  of  .eternity. 

Yet  is  life  passing  sweet,  even  td 
him  who  has  most  manned  himself 
for  its  loss ;  and  one  more  trial  was 
in  store  for  the  prisoner  ere  the 
gates  of  earthly  hope  were  closed 
upon  him  for  ever.  A  loud  knock 
was  heard  at  the  door  of  his  apart- 
ment,  and  without  waiting  for 
permission  to  enter,  a  me  of 
musketeers  marched  steadily  into 
the  room,  and  stationed  themselves 
one  on  each  side  of  the  King's 
couch. 

In  vain  Herbert  stormed  and  ex- 
postulated ;  in  vain  he  threatened 
the  vengeance  of  the  Colonel,  the 
General,  the  Council,  and  the  Par- 
liament :  the  soldiers  had  their 
orders,  they  said;  and  the  King, 
calming  his  servant's  indignation, 
gently  bade  him  be  still  and  submit 
with  patience,  as  he  did  himself,  to 
this  last  indignity. 

One  of  the  musketeers  seemed 
stupified  with  drink,  as  was  indeed 
the  case,  and  remained  like  a  statue 
on  his  post;  but  the  door  had 
scarcely  closed  upon  the  stir  and 
clang  of  the  guard-room  ere  the 
other,  flinging  his  musket  on  the 
floor,  was  prostrate  at  the  King's 
feet,  covering  his  hand  with  kisses, 
and  pouring  forth  expressions  of 
loyalty  and  devotion  such  as  the 
Sovereign  had  not  heard  for  many 
a  long  month.  Despite  the  flaxen 
curls  and  the  dyed  skin,  the  King 
recognised  him  at  once ;  and  to  the 
Cavalier's  hurried  entreaties  that 
he  would  save  himself,  as  he  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  explanations  and 
acM  urations  that  not  an  instant  was 
to  oe  lost,  did  but  reply — 

*It  was  like  thee,  Humphrey 
Bosville,  bold,  gallant  heart ! — lo^sl 
to  the  last,  it  is  no  fault  of  thine 
that  Charles  Stuart  must  wear  no 
more  an  earthly  crown.  But  it  ia 
not  to  be.  Listen,  good  Bosville  : 
already  they  are  channng  the  guard 
in  the  ante-room.  Thy  plot  hath 
&iled  thee  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour.  God  grant  they  may  not 
have  suspected  thee  and  thy  com- 
rades. Surely,  ere  this  time  to- 
morrow enougn  blood  will  have 
been  shed.    Fare  thee  well  for  ever, 
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my  truest,  bravest  servant  It  is 
the  will  of  God — Grod's  will  be 
done  !* 

It  was  indeed  too  true.  The  last 
chance  had  failed,  like  all  the  rest 
No  sooner  had  Lientenant-Qeneral 
Cromwell  been  informed  of  Hacker*s 
directions  that  the  prisoner's  last 
hours  should  be  subject  to  intru- 
sion, than  he  rescinded  the  brutal 
order ;  but  the  practised  warrior  at 
the  same  time  commanded  that  the 
guard  in  the  ante-room  should  be 
relieved  every  four  hours,  and  that 
the  same  men  should  not  be  warned 
twice  for  this  duty  until  after  the 
execution — ^thus  nulli^ng  any  at- 
tempt at  tampering  with  the  sol- 
diers' fidelity,  unless  the  seducer 
was  prepared  to  corrupt  the  whole 
re^nent 

Hum|^hrey  had  but  time  to  re- 
sume his  arms  and  his  soldierlike 


attitude,  when  he  was  recalled  to 
his  comrades  in  the  ante-room,  and 
with  them  marched  back  to.  his  re- 
gimental quarters.  He  carried  off 
with  him,  however,  one  of  the 
King's  gloves,  which  Charles,  with 
his  accustomed  kindliness  in  trifles, 
had  taken  from  the  table  ana 
slipped  into  Ms  hand  as  he  bade 
him  farewell.  That  glove  was 
treasured  by  Bosville's  descendants 
as  the  most  precious  relic  of  their 
house. 

At  roll-call  on  the  following 
morning  some  dozen  or  so  of 
Hacker's  musketeers  were  missing. 
Amongst  the  deserters  was  one 
Henry  Brampton,  of  whom  no  fur- 
ther intelligence  was  ever  obtained, 
though,  unlike  the  rest,  he  had  left 
his  buff-coat,  his  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments, for  the  benefit  of  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  ranks. 


FRANKLIN'S  FATE,  AND  THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  'FOX.** 


"WTHO  will  say  that  the  days  of 
**  naval  daring  are  over?  If 
there  be  any  one  bold  enough  to 
hazard  such  an  opinion,  he  wul,  we 
venture  to  say,  come  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent conclusion  after  reading 
Captain  M'Clintock's  narrative,  of 
which  we  purpose  giving  some  ac- 
count It  does  indeed  bring  us 
back  to  the  days  of  the  early  ex- 
plorers of  the  Arctic  regions,  to 
find  a  few  men  going  forth  in  a 
small,  lonely  ship,  and  doing  work 
which  in  these  latter  days  our  Ad- 
miraltv  appear  to  have  believed 
could  be  effected  onlv  by  a  squad- 
ron of  strong  a^d  large  vessels. 
But  it  is  astonishing  how  famili- 
arity with  dangers  strips  them  of 
their  terrors.  See  how  some  of 
our  yachtmen  push  their  delicate 
craft  into  far  north  seas,  and  how 
successfully  they  have  battled  with 
thick-ribbed  ice. 

It  was  the  knowledge  of  these 
facts  that  strengthened  Lady  Frank- 
lin in  her  resolve  to  endeavour  to 
solve  a  problem  of  intense  interest, 


and  by  ascertaining  the  fate  of  the 
Franklin  Expedition,  set  at  rest 
for  ever  all  speculations  on  the  sub- 
ject But  she  did  not  take  the  step 
without  making  a  strong  appeal 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  Qovem- 
ment.  In  April,  18^6,  she  addressed 
a  long  letter  to  tne  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  urging  them  to  send 
out  one  more  expedition.  She  was 
led  to  write  this  letter  principaUv 
because  the  Admiralty,  thougn 
made  aware  by  the  intelligence 
that  Dr.  Bae  brought  home,  that 
the  Frebus  and  Terror^  or  at  least 
one  of  these  ships  was  lying  wrecked 
not  far  from  King  William  Land, 
had  only  authorized  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  to  send  a  birch-bark 
canoe  expedition  down  Uie  Fiah 
Biver,  to  search  for  the  survivors 
or  their  remains.  This  expedition, 
though  commanded  by  Mr.  Ander- 
son, an  officer  of  great  zeal  and  en- 
terprise, was  £eu*  too  weak  to  per- 
form the  required  searching  work. 
Indeed,  but  nine  days  were  devoted 
to  exploration,  the  canoes  at  the 
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end  of  that  time  being  wholly  unfit 
for  further  service.  But  Mr.  An- 
derson was  so  confident  that  the 
fate  of  our  unfortunate  countrymen 
would  in  all  probability  be  ascer- 
tained by  sending  out  another  ex- 
pedition, efficiently  oi^anized,  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  King  William 
Land,  that  he  did  all  in  his  power 
to  urge  the  Admiralty  to  take  this 
desirable  step. 

Indeed  he  found  certain  relics  of 
the  lost  expedition,  and  heard  such 
accounts  from  the  Esquimaux  as 
left  no  doubt  on  his  mind  that  they 
held  the  secret  of  the  catastrophe 
which  terminated  the  Franxlin 
Expedition. 

In  Lady  Franklin's  letter,  which 
we   are   surprised   has   not   been 

Srinted  in  the  appendix  to  Captain 
rClintock's  volume,  mention  is 
made  of  the  almost  certain  exi^ 
tence  of  some  document  recording 
the  fate  of  the  Erdms  and  Terror. 
She  says : — '  It  is  my  humble  hope 
and  fervent  prayer  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  mv  country  will  them- 
selves complete  the  work  they  have 
begun,  and  not  leave  it  to  a  weak 
and  helpless  woman  to  attempt  the 
doing  that  imperfectly  which  they 
themselves  can  do  so  easily  and 
well :  yet,  if  need  be,  such  is  my 
painiul  resolve.  God  helping  me.' 
And  she  adds,  An  expedition  may 
ascertain  all,  or  much  of  what  we 
want  to  know,  and  bring  back 
some  journal,  or  some  precious 
fragment,  otherwise  lost  to  us  for 
ever.' 

This  appeal  had  no  effect  upon 
the  Admiralty,  and  the  season  of 
1856  passed  away  without  any  pre- 
parations being  made  to  send  out 
another  expedition.  Unwilling  to 
abandon  all  hope  that  Government 
would  act  in  the  matter,  Lady 
Franklin  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord 
Falmerston,  praying  his  lordship  to 
use  his  influence  in  promoting  the 
object  in  view. 

This  letter  was  accompanied  by 
a  memorial  from  eminent  men  of 
science,  headed  by  SirR  Murchison, 
who  has  been  indefatigable  in  the 
cause  of  searching  for  Franklin, 
urging  the  Admiralty  to  make 
a  final  effort.  The  efiect  of  these 
applications  was   to    break   long 


official  reticence.  The  Admiraltv 
issued  their  ultimatum.  The  search 
by  Government  was  declared  closed, 
and  it  therefore  became  evident 
that  if  the  fete  of  our  country- 
men was  to  be  ascertained,  the 
labour  of  doing  so  could  only  be 
accomplished  hy  private  enterprise. 

Disappointed  in  her  expectations, 
Lady  Franklin  now  lost  no  time  in 
organizing  a  private  expedition.  At 
the  instigation  of  a  few  devoted 
friends,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
public  for  pecuniary  aid ;  but  the 
rress  generally  deprecated  any 
further  search,  and  the  result  was 
that  only  £2981  were  subscribed — 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  the  expedition,  which,  according 
to  the  details  ^ven  in  the  Appendix, 
amounted  to  £10,412. 

Before  taking  any  steps  to  pro- 
cure a  ship,  Lady  Franklin  asked 
for  the  loan  of  the  Arctic  vessel. 
^«so^i^,  which  had  formed  one  01 
Sir  E.  Belcher's  searching  squad- 
ron, and  had  been  abandoned  in 
the  ice  at  the  mouth  of  Wellington 
Sound  Wonderful  to  state,  she 
drifted  with  the  pack  into  Baffin's 
Bay,  was  discovered  uninjured  by 
an  American  whaler,  and  after 
being  thoroughly  refitted,  vras  pre- 
sentSi  by  the  United  States  Go- 
vernment to  our  Queen. 

The  Eesolttie  having  been  refused 
by  the  Admiralty,  Lady  Franklin 
purchased  a  large  screw  yacht, 
called  the  Fox,  which  had  been 
built  for  the  late  Sir  Eichaxd 
Sutton,  of  fox-himting  celebrity. 
The  next  step  was  to  tr^isf  orm  this 
summer  sea  craft  into  a  stout, 
substantial  ship,  fit  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  ice  artillery.  This  was 
done  at  Aberdeen,  and  by  the  end 
of  June,  1857,  the  Fox  was  ready 
for  sea. 

Fortune  fevoured  Lady  Franklin 
in  the  choice  of  a  commander,  for 
perhaps  among  all  the  Arctic 
officers  who  have  gained  laurels  by 
deeds  of  heroism  and  daring  in  the 
Arctic  seas,  no  name  stands  higher 
than  that  of  Captain  M'Clintock. 
To  him  is  due  the  great  merit  of 
having  brought  sledge  travelling  in 
the  arctic  regions  to  the  perfection 
to  which  it  has  attained.  In- 
deed we  think  that  had  it  been 
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possible  for  Captain  M'Clintock  to 
nave  ioined  the  crews  of  the  Erebus 
and  Terror  when  they  were  about 
to  abandon  their  ships^  he  would 
Lave  led  some  of  them  either  to  the 
stores  of  the  Fury  or  to  Port  Leo- 
pold, where  whalers  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  fallen  in 
with.  As  usual  in  expeditions  of 
this  nature,  volunteers  came  for- 
ward on  all  sides,  anxious  to  serve 
under  Captain  M'Clintock.  Indeed, 
.  so  popular  are  Arctic  expeditions, 
that  we  remember  when  it  was 
officially  announced  that  Sir  John 
Franklin  was  to  command  an  expe> 
dition  to  discover  the  North- West 
Passage,  we  had  considerable  diffi- 
culty one  day  in  gaining  admis- 
sion to  the  house  in  which  he  was 
living,  so  numerous  were  the  per- 
sonal applications  to  be  permitted 
to  go  out  with  him.  Captain 
M'Clintock's  second  in  command 
was  Lieutenant  W.  R  Hobson,  RN.. 
an  officer  already  distinguishea 
in  Arctic  service.  Captain  Allen 
Young,  of  the  mercantile  marine, 
joined  as  sailing  master,  contribut- 
mg  not  only  his  valuable  services 
gratuitously,  but  also  £^oo  to  the 
expedition.  Dr.  Davia  Walker 
volunteered  for  the  jwst  of  surgeon 
and  naturalist,  and  just  before  the 
Fox  sailed,  Carl  Petersen,  well 
known  to  Arctic  readers  as  the 
Esquimaux  interpreter  who  had 
served  in  the  expedition  of  Captain 
Penny  and  Dr.  Kane,  joined  Cap- 
tain M'Clintock  from  Copenhagen. 
The  crew  consisted  of  twenty-two 
experienced  men.  Provisions  were 
taken  for  twenty-eight  months,  and 
the  Boyal  Society  contributea  va- 
rious valuable  magnetical  instru- 
ments whicli  were  used  to  good 
purpose.  All  being  ready,  the  Fox 
steamed  out  of  Aberdeen  harbour 
on  the  ist  of  July,  1857.  Lady 
FrankUn  had  journeyed  from  Lon- 
don for  the  purpose  of  bidding  fare- 
well and  a  hearty  *  God  speed '  to  her 
little  venture  :  but  beyond  the  pre- 
sence of  herself  and  a  few  friends, 
the  departure  of  the  Fox  took  place 
without  any  public  demonstration. 
Not  thus  in  the  early  davs  of  Arctic 
enterprise  was  a  vessel  allowed  to 
leave  our  shores.  See  what  enthu- 
siasm  prevailed  when  Sir  Hugh 


Willoughby  sailed  from  the  Thames 
on  his  unfortunate  expedition  in 

1553  :— 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  sailing 
of  the  expedition  the  ships  were  towed 
down  by  the  boats,  the  mariners  being 
all  apparelled  in  watchet  or  skie-colonred 
cloth.  The  courtiers  came  running  out, 
and  the  common  people  flocked  together, 
standing  very  thick  upon  the  shore  ;  the 
Privy  Council,  who  were  at  Greenwich, 
where  the  €k>urt  then  was,  looked  out  of 
the  windows,  and  the  rest  ran  up  to 
the  tops  of  the  towers ;  the  ships  here- 
upon discharged  their  ordnance,  inso- 
much that  the  tops  of  the  hills  sounded 
therewith,  the  valleys  and  the  waters 
gave  an  echo,  and  the  mariners  shouted  in 
such  sort  that  the  sky  rang  again  with 
the  noise  thereof. 

Captain  M'Clintock  states  that 
he  was  very  desirous  to  be  fur- 
nished with  specific  instructions; 
but  the  foUowmg  admirable  letter 
contains  the  only  directions  which 
Lady  Franklin  gave  him : — 

Aberdeen,  June  29,  1857. 

My  dear  Captain  M*Clintock, — Tou 
have  kindly  invited  me  to  give  you  '  In- 
structions/ but  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
feel  that  it  would  be  right  in  me  in  any 
way  to  influence  your  judgment  in  the 
conduct  of  your  noble  undertaking ;  and 
indeed  I  have  no  temptation  to  do  bo,  since 
it  appears  to  me  that  your  views  are 
almost  identical  with  those  which  I  had 
independently  formed  before  I  had  the 
advantage  of  being  thoroughly  possessed 
of  youiB.  But  had  this  been  otherwise, 
I  trust  you  would  have  found  me  l^ady 
to  prove  the  implicit  confidence  I  place 
in  you  by  yielding  my  own  views  to  your 
more  enlightened  judgment;  knowing  too 
as  I  do  tibuEit  your  whole  heart  also  is  in 
the  cause,  even  as  my  own  is.  As  to  the 
objects  of  the  expedition  and  their  rela- 
tive importance,  I  am  sure  you  know  that 
the  rescue  of  any  possible  survivor  0?  the 
Erthus  and  Terror  would  be  to  me,  as  it 
would  be  to  you,  the  noblest  result  of  our 
efforts. 

To  this  object  I  wish  every  other  to  be 
subordinate;  and  next  to  it  in  importance 
is  the  recovery  of  the  unspeakably  precious 
documents  of  the  expedition,  public  and 
private,  and  the  personal  relics  of  my 
dear  husband  and  his  companions. 

And  lastl^r,  I  trust  it  may  be  in  your 
power  to  confirm,  directly  or  inferential ly, 
the  claims  of  my  husband's  expedition  to 
the  earliest  discovery  of  the  passage, 
which,  if  Dr.  Bae's  report  be  true  (and 
the  Goyenunent  of  our  country  has  ac- 
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cepted  and  reworded  it  as  sadi),  tlieoe 
martyrs  in  a  noble  cause  achieved  at  their 
last  extremity,  after  five  long  years  of 
labour  and  sofiering,  if  not  at  an  earlier 
period. 

I  am  sore  yon  will  do  all  that  man  can 
do  for  the  attainment  of  all  these  objects; 
my  only  fear  is  that  you  may  spend  your- 
selTes  too  much  in  the  effort;  and  you 
must  therefore  let  me  tell  you  how  much 
dearer  to  me  even  than  any  of  them  is 
the  preservation  of  the  valuable  lives  of 
the  little  band  of  heroes  who  are  your 
companions  and  followers. 

May  Qod  in  his  great  mercy  pi-^serve 
you  all  from  harm  amidst  the  labours  and 
perils  which  await  yon,  and  restore  you 
to  us  in  health  and  safety  as  well  as 
honour  !  As  to  the  honour  I  can  have 
no  misgiving.  It  will  be  yours  as  much 
if  you  fail  (since  you  may  fail  in  spite  of 
every  effort)  as  if  you  sacceed;  and  be 
assured  that,  under  any  amd  all  circum- 
stances whateveVf  such  is  my  unbounded 
confidence  in  you,  you  will  possess  and  be 
entitled  to  the  enduring  gratitude  of  your 
sincere  and  attached  friend, 

JjLHB  FrAWKTiTW. 

How  different  are  these  instruc- 
tions to  those  emanating  from  the 
Admiralty;  but  it  is  not  evdiy 
captain  who  has  the  happiness  of 
sailing  under  the  pennant  of  a 
lady,  and  one,  too,  so  devoted  to 
the  cause  in  which  she  was  em- 
barked, as  Lady  Franklin.  All  went 
well  with  the  Fox  until  the  12th  of 
August,  when  just  as  they  fondly 
hoped  that  they  were  about  getting 
through  the  terrible  pack  in  Mel- 
ville Bay,  the  Fox  became  beset, 
and  fixed  in  a  mighty  ice  cradle, 
drifted  during  242  days.  During 
this  long  imprisonment,  existence 
was  most  monotonous;  occasion- 
ally, however,  incidents  occurred 
to  vary  the  routine  of  every-day 
life. 

At  length  the  pack,,  to  use  Dr. 
Kane's  graphic  words,  *  took  upon 
itself  the  functions  of  an  ocean,'  and 
after  a  lon^  and  most  anxious 
struggle  with  surging  floes  and 
tottering  icebergs,  the  Fox  was 
once  more  fairly  at  sea.  During 
her  imprisonment  in  the  pack,  she 
had  drifted  1385  statute  miles,  the 
longest  drift  on  record. 

Many  captains  would  now  doubt- 
less have  returned  to  England,  but 
this  idea  never  occurred  to  Captain 


M'Clintock,  nor  does  it  appear  that 
any  one  of  his  crew  wished  him  to 
abandon  the  enterprise.  Accord- 
ingly, after  renewing  stores  at  Hol- 
steinborg,  in  Qreemand,  the  Fox 
was  steered  for  Lancaster  Sound, 
passed  safely  through  Melville  Bay, 
and  up  that  sound  as  far  as  Beechey 
IslancL  where  she  arrived  on  the 
nth  August,  1858.  Here,  it  may 
be  remembered,  a  large  quantity  of 
stores  was  left  by  previous  search- 
ing expeditions  in  a  house  built  to. 
receive  them.  Most  of  the  biscuits 
in  the  bags  were  damaged,  but 
everjrtbing  else  was  iiv perfect  order. 

In  accordance  with  Lady  Frank- 
lin's wishes.  Captain  M*Clintock 
erected  a  tablet,  prepared  by  her 
directions,  to  the  memory  of  Frank- 
lin and  his  companions  on  a  con- 
spicuous part  of  Beechey  Island. 
This  work  accomplished,  the  Fox 
left  Beechey  Lsland  on  the  i6th  of 
August,  at  which  period  the  open 
space  of  Barrow  Straits  was  most 
remarkable.  Great  hopes  were 
therefore  entertained  that  they 
would  be  able  to  pass  down  what 
was  then  known  as  Peel  Sound  to 
King  William  Land.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  were  disappointed  •  nor 
could  they  pass  through  Bellot 
Strait  from  Ke^ent  Inlet.  That 
strait,  which  divides  the  northern 
extremity  of  America  from  North 
Somerset,  was  barred  by  ice,  which 
surged  through  the  channel  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  render  navigation 
impossible.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  Fox  was  laid  up  for  the 
winter  in  Port  Kennedy,  at  the  east 
entrance  of  Bellot  Strait. 

Here  Captain  M^Clintock  set  up 
a  magnetical  observatory,  con- 
structed of  blocks  of  ice,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  his  officers  made 
hourly  observations.  The  geologi- 
cal features  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  also  carefully  noted,  and  it 
was  found  tliat  the  junction  of  the 
^nitoid  and  Silurian  rocks  occurs 
m  Bellot  Strait,  the  low  ground 
to  the  east  being  horizontal  beds  of 
Silurian  limestone,  while  on  the 
west  the  granite  hills  of  West 
Somerset  rise  to  a  height  of  sixteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  narrow 
strait.  They  also  determined  the 
exact    position    of    the    extreme 
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northern  promontory  of  the  conti- 
nent of  America,  to  which  promon- 
tory the  distingoished  name  of 
Murchison  has  been  given. 

But  although  the  country  where 
they  wintered  has  many  pictu- 
resque features,  their  life  was 
very  dreary.  In  mid-winter  Cap- 
tain M'Clintock  enters  in  his  note- 
book— *Very  dull  times.  No 
amount  of  ingenuity  could  make  a 
diary  worth  tne  paper  it  is  written 
on.  An  occasional  raven  flies  past ; 
a  couple  more  ptarmigan  have  oeen 
shot;  another  north-west  gale  is 
blowing,  with  temperature  down  to 
— 13°.'  And  this,  be  it  remem- 
bered, was  their  second  winter  in 
the  ice.  Still,  we  do  not  find  that 
there  was  any  discontent,  the  gene- 
ral feeling  evidently  being  that 
thev  had  a  duty  to  perform,  hard 
and  stem,  it  is  true,  but  carrying 
results  with  its  fulfilment  which 
would  reward  them  for  their  hard- 
ships. On  the  7th  November  a 
great  misfortune  befel  them — ^Mr. 
Brand,  the  engineer,  who  was  per- 
fectly well  on  tne  previous  evemng, 
was  found  dead  in  his  cabin.  His 
death  was  attributed  to  apoplexy. 
*We  are  now,*  says  Captam 
M'Qintock.  in  allusion  to  this 
event,  *  witnout  either  engineer  or 
engine-driver;  we  have  only  two 
stokers,  and  they  know  nothing 
about  the  machinery.  Our  num- 
bers are  reduced  to  twenty-four, 
including  our  interpreter,  and  two 
Qreenland  Esquimaux.' 

But  the  little  company  were  not 
cast  down.  In  January,  active  pre- 
parations were  made  tor  the  sledge 
journeys;  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  lyth  of  February  the  first  start 
was  made,  although  the  thermome- 
ter still  indicated  a  temperature  of 
between  — 31°  and  — ■-4.2  . 

Captain  loung,  with  one  man 
and  a  sledge  drawn  by  dogs,  pro- 
ceeded throudi  Bellot  Strait  to  the 
south-west  snores  of  Prince  of 
Wales  Land,  which  were  well 
searched^  and  durihg  this^  explora- 
tion a  wide  channel  was  discovered 
between  the  above  land  atid  Vic- 
toria Land,  to  which  Lady  Franklin 
has  given  M'Clintock's  name.  Cap- 
tain M*Clintock  and  Lieutenant 
Hobson  in  the  meanwhile  pushed 


south,  along  the  shores  of  Boothia 
Felix,  to  Kmg  William  Land. 

Esquimaux  were  fallen  in  with 
on  the  east  side  of  King  William 
Land,  from  whom  several  articles 
appertaining  to  Franklin's  party 
were  procured,  and  they  asserted 
that  they  had  crossed  King  William 
Land  to  obtain  them  from  one  of 
the  wrecked  ships.  This  intelli- 
gence led,  of  course,  to  the  con- 
tusion that  they  were  not  fsix  from 
some  more  certain  evidence  of 
Franklin's  iaX%'.  and  it  was  Lieu- 
tenant Hobson  s  good  fortune  to 
find  this  in  the  form  of  the  precious 
record  of  which  an  admirable  fac- 
simile  is  given.  TMs  ducun\ent  in- 
forms US  that  the  Erebus  and  Ter- 
ror  wintered  in  the  ice  nearEjng 
William  Land  in  1846-7,  and  that 
up  to  the  first  date  given,  2dth  of 
May,  1847,  all  was  well. 

But  unhappily,  round  the  margin 
of  the  paper  upon  which  Lieutenant 
Gore  m  1847  wrote  words  of  hope 
and  promise,  another  hand,  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  FitzJames, 
added;  on  the  2and  April,  1848,  that 
the  Erdms  and  Terror  were  de- 
serted about  five  leagues  north- 
north-west  of  Victory  Point,  where 
the  record  was  discovered ;  that  ^ 
John  Franklin  died  on  the  nth 
June,  1847  ;  that  the  total  loss  by 
deaths  in  the  Expedition  up  to  the 
2dbh  April  was  nine  ofi&cers  and 
fifteen  men ;  and  that  the  remain- 
ing officers  and  crew,  consisting  of 
one  hundred  and  five  souls,  pur- 
posed starting  on  the  following 
day,  under  the  command  of  Oaptain 
Crozier,  for  the  Fish  River. 

That  this  unfortunate  party  i)e- 
rished  from  scurvy  and  privations  is 
but  too  probable,  dying,  as  one  of 
the  Esquimaux  stated,  where  they 
felL  xhe  skeleton  discovered  by 
Captain  M'Clintock  on  the  south 
shore  of  King  William  Land,  and 
the  remains  of  other  bodies  m  the 
abandoned  boat  only  fifty  miles 
south  of  Point  Victory,  with  the 
quantity  of  clothing  found,  a  great 
neap  in  one  place  upwards  of  four 
feet  in  height,  are  but  too  strong 
evidences  that  death  must  have 
terminated  the  lives  of  the  retreat- 
ing party  very  soon  after  they 
abandoned  the  ships. 
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'  Nothing/  says  Capt.  M'Clintock, 
'  can  exceed  the  gloom  and  desola- 
tion of  the  western  coast  of 
KingWilliEun  Island.'  Qame  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  the 
country,  as  a  proof  of  which  we 
may  notice  tlmt  when  Captain 
M^Clintodic's  provisions  were  run- 
ning very  short,  three  of  their 
puppies  were  of  necessity  shot, 
and  their  sledge  used  for  fuel. 

The  search  was  continued  until 
the  2nd  of  June,  when  the  sledge 
parties  returned  to  the  Fox,  and 
being  favoured  by  an  open  sea- 
son, they  steamed  out  of  Bellot 
Strait  into  Lancaster  Sound,  and 
arrived  at  Spithead  on  the  20th  of 
September. 

Thus  terminated  the  voyage  of 
the  gallant  little  Fox,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  sav  that  since  the 
funous  voyage  of  Parry,  no  expedi- 
tion in  the  Arctic  seas  has  oeen 
more  successful  than  that  of  Gap- 
tain  M*CaintocL  By  his  enter- 
prise, and  that  of  his  companions, 
we  have  at  length,  after  a  long  and 
weary  search  of  eleven  years,  ascer- 
tained the  £ite  of  the  Franklin 
Expedition.  This,  as  regards  the 
manner  of  their  death,  is  of  course 
very  sad ;  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  it  was  also  their  fate  to  be  the 
first  discoverers  of  a  North- West 
Passage,  and  in  all  probability  the 
only  navigable  one. 

As  considerable  misunderstand- 
ing exists  respecting  this  North- 
West  Passage,  a  short  account  of 
its  geographical  features  will  pro- 
bably l^  acceptable. 

If  the  reader  will  look  at  a  map 
of  the  Arctic  regions,  he  will  fina 
two  arms  of  the  sea  opening  into 
Barrow's  Straits,  divided  by  North 
Somerset.  That  on  the  east  is 
Prince  Regent  Inlet,  and  that  on 
the  west  was  known  as  Peel  Sound. 
After  Franklin's  first  winter  in  the 
ice,  1845-6  (not  1846-7,  as  erro- 
neously stated  in  the  record  dis- 
covered by  Lieutenant  Hobson), 
Franklin  doubtless  made  great 
efforts  to  carry  out  the  Admiralty 
instructions,  which  directed  him  to 
endeavour  to  pass  to  Behring  Strait 
by  a  course  south-w^est  of  tne  lon- 
gitude of  C&pe  Walker.  But  while 
on  the  one  hand  he  probably  found 


this  passage  blocked,  as  indeed  it 
^eneially  appears  to  be,  by  heavy 
ice  fioes,  on  the  other  he  saw 
Wellington  Channel  open,  and 
ascended  it,  probably  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  a  pas- 
X  existed  round  the  Parry 
ds.  This  indeed  was  Fitz- 
James's  belief.  That  Franklin  did 
ascend  that  channel  is  certain,  for 
the  record  informs  us  that  the 
Erebus  and  Terror  passed  up  it  as 
high  as  77°  north  latitude. 

But  precisely  in  proportion  to  the 
jov  that  all  on  boani  must  have 
felt  at  having  sailed  thus  far  north 
without  a  check,  must  have  been 
their  bitter  disappointment  when 
they  found  the  head  of  Wellington 
Channel  choked  by  ice.  Of  course 
there  was  nothing  now  to  be  done 
but  to  retrace  their  steps.  This  they 
did,  but  not  precisely,  for  they  re- 
turned through  a  channel  between 
ComwaUis  and  Bathurst  Island,  and 
entered  Barrow  Strait  nearly  op- 
posite Cape  Walker.  At  this  pointy 
assuming  that  this  strait  to  the 
west  was  still  ice-blocked,  but  one 
course  remained  to  be  taken — ^viz.^ 
to  pass  down  the  sound  imme- 
diatelv  to  the  south.  Indeed  it  is 
stated  on  reliable  authority,  that 
when  Franklin's  expedition  was 
under  consideration,  he  pointed,  one 
day  shortly  before  he  sailed,  to 
the  western  entrance  of  Simpson 
Strait,  and  the  a4ioining  coast  of 
North  America,  and  said,  'If  I  can 
but  get  down  there,  my  work  is 
done ;  for  from  thence  it  would  be 
all  plain  sailing  to  the  westward.' 

Here  then  was  a  channel  leading 
apparently  to  the  locality  which 
Franklin  desired  to  attain.  Down 
it  he  went,  until  his  ill-&ted  ships, 
after  their  long  voyages  in  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  seas,  were  finally  beset 
in  latitude  70^  5''  north,  and  longi- 
tude 98°  23"  west,  about  twelve 
miles  north  of  Cape  Fdix.  King 
William  Land,  two  hundred  miles 
from  Cape  Walker,  and  one  hun- 
dred from  Simpson  Strait.  Now 
as  Captain  Coltinson,  in  his  most 
remarkable  voyage  from  Behring 
Straits,  passed  in  his  ship  along  the 
North  American  coast  m  1853  as 
far  as  Cambridge  Bay,  and  actually, 
by  sledge  parties^  overlapped  tiie 
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position  of  the  beset  £rebu8  and 
Terror,  being  at  one  time  scarcely 
more  than  tnirty  miles  from  the 
ships,  it  is  evident  that  had  Frank- 
lin been  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
found  the  sea  open,  he  would  have 
navigated  his  ships  into  the  Pacific 
through  Behring  Strait  He  did, 
however,  forge  the  wanting  link  in 
the  chain  of  a  North-West  Passage 
by  sailing  down  to  the  locality  of 
his  catastrophe,  and  thus  ascertain- 
ing that  what  was  called  Peel  Sound 
is  truly  a  channel,  to  which  Frank- 
lin's name  has  very  properly  been 
given,  and  that  this  ch^inel  com- 
municates with  Simpson  Strait,  dis- 
covered in  1839.  These  facts  entitle 
him  to  the  renown  of  having  been 
Uie  first  discoverer  of  a  North-West 
Passage;  'the  one  thing  left  un- 
done,* wrote  oM  Purchas  years  ago, 
'whereby  a  great  mind  may  be- 
come notable. 

The  probable  cause  of  the  Erebus 
and  ^<srror  being  beset,  and  of  Col- 
linson  being  arrested  in  his  process 
north,  was  the  enormous  quantity  of 
ice  wnich  came  down  the  channel 
discovered  by  Captain  Young,  be- 
tween the  lands  of  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Victoria.  Indeed  Captain  Young 
expresses  his  firm  conviction  that 
this  channel  is  so  constantly  choked 
by  ice  as  to  be  quite  unnavigable ; 
it  is  in  &ct  a  continuous  ice  stream 
from  the  north-west. 

In  taking  leave  of  Captain, 
M'Clintock,  we  congratulate  him 
and  Lady  Franklin  lor  having  by 
their  umted  exertions  raised  the 
veil  from  the  great  Arctic  mystery. , 
True  the  voyage  of  the  Fox  has 
confirmed  our  apprehensions  that 
our  coimtrymen  perished  in  a 
strafe  to  do  their  duty;  but  we 
mayHbe  sure  that  the  religious  in- 


fluence present  during  Franklin's 
memorable  journey  across  the 
North  American  shores,  comforted 
the  crews  of  the  JSrebus  and  Terror, 
Long  ago,  a  great  Arctic  hero 
cheered  his  companions  in  the  hour 
of  death  by  assuring  them  that 
heaven  was  as  near  by  water  as  by 
land ;  and  we  may  feel  certain  that 
no  opportunities  were  lost  by 
Franklm  and  his  officers  to  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  those  under  tneir 
command  for  the  £a.te  that  awaited 
them.  And  indeed  they  reauired 
all  the  consolation  that  religion 
can  give,  for  their  prospect  was 
most  sad.  Beduced  oy  scurvy  to 
a  state  of  infimtine  weakness,  we 
see  them  in  their  attempt  to  reach 
the  Fish  Biver  abandonin|g  every 
article  that  could  be  dispensed 
with,  and  finally  droppiQg  as  they 
struggled  to  escape  from  the  barren 
shores  of  Eong  William  Land.  But 
may  we  not  hope  that  their  last 
hours  were  cheered  bv  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  had  done  their 
duty,  and  helped  in  accomplishing 
the  sreat  work  of  discovering  a 
Nortn-West  Passage,  and  that^ey 
would  always  be  remembered  as 
having  triumphed  over  difficulties 
which  baffled  ardent  spirits  during 
three  centuries  ?  Yes,  to  our  chil- 
dren's children  will  the  stirring 
story  be  told,  that  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin and  his  companions  were  the 
first  discoverers  of  a  North- West 
Passage,  and  we  trust  that  before 
long  we  may  be  able  to  show  our 
children  a  national  monument  in 
the  metropolis,  which,  while  it  de- 
clares this  ract,  will  be  instrumental 
in  inciting  many  a  young  spirit  to 
deeds  of  maritime  (Jarin^  tli^t  will 
crown  the  hero  and  his  country 
with  immortal  glory. 

'       C.  R  W. 
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'  AUANT  k  Torigine  des  noms  de 
Vt  Whig  et  de  Tory,'  says  De  la 
Motraye,*  writing  of  England  in 
the  year  1698,  *  le  premier  signifie 
dans  la  boucne  d*iin  violent  Tory 
un'  homme  faux,  double,  hypocrite, 
et  ennemi  jur6  de  la  monarchie  et 
de  la  hierarchie ;  et  dans  celle  d'un 
Whig,  un  ami  du  bien  public,  un 
z61^  aeffenseur  de  la  liberty  tem- 
porelle  et  apirituelle,  sur  tout  de  la 
relision  T6form6e.  Le  second,  etant 
appliqu4  par  un  Whi^  des  moins 
mod6rez  2l  son  adversaire,  veut  dire 
un  cruel  et  implacable  persecuteur 
de  quiconque  n'agit  pas  selon  ses 
principes,  qui  ne  sert  pas  Dieu  et 
le  Boi  en  la  m^me  mam^re  que  lui : 
un  ennemi  de  cette  double  liberte 
dans  tout  axLti^  qu'en  soi-mlme  et 
dans  le  monarque  qui  Ty  maintient, 
et  auquel  il  veut  que  tout  autre 
obdsse  aveuglement  et  sans  mur- 
mure,  quelque  persecute  qu'il  en 
soit.  Get  odieuz  nom  etant  au 
contraire  donne  par  un  Tory  k  son 
partisan,  d^signe  un  sujet  fidMe  et 
soumis  It  Dieu,  au  Eoi,  et  il  la 
patrie,  et  un  deffenseur  des  privi- 
leges et  des  libertez  du  peuple/ 

Exactly  so.  And  as  it  was  in 
1698  so  It  is  in  i860.  Poor  De  la 
Motraye !  how  we  pity  you,  honest 
and  patient  inquirer  that  you  are. 
After  braving  with  heroic  resolu- 
tion the  fogs  of  our  nebulous  and 
brumous  cUmate,  that  you  might 
throw,  for  the  benefit  of  your  ad- 
miring covntiymen,  some  light  on 
the  customs  of  those  savage  islan- 
ders who  cut  their  throats  by 
thousands  in  November,  and,  ac- 
companied each  by  his  favourite 
bulldog,  lead  their  wives  to  Smith- 
field  market  for  sale, — ^this  is  all  you 
can  tell  them  of  the  meaning  of 
those  cabalistic  terms,  so  bizarres  in 
their  sound,  so  awful  in  their  mys- 
teryr—*  Tory*  and  *  Whig.'  What  is 
a  Tory?  A  lover  of  tyranny,  an 
enemy  of  the  human  race,  says  A. 
An  upholder  of  order,  authority, 
and  evenrthing  that  is  most  respec- 
table and  valuable,  says  R  What 
is  a  Whig)  A  promoter  of  anarchy 
and  license,  an  agent'  of  the  powers 


of  evil,  says  R  The  swoni  friend 
of  freedom  and  humanity,  says  A. 
De  la  Motraye  can  only  record  the 
answers,  and  leave  his  countrymen 
to  reconcile  them  as  they  may. 

Unfortunately,     this    bewilder- 
ment is  of  a  kmd  which  has  been 
felt  by  others  beside  De  la  Motraye. 
It  is  in  truth  common  to  all  man- 
kind   It  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  one  of  the  very  greatest  evils 
which  afflict  the  human  race.  Des- 
perately groping  after  truth,  on  in- 
numerable subjects  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  we  receive  from  wise  men  and 
wise  books,  from  anxious  thoughts 
and  sleepless  nights,  all  kinds  of 
unsatisfactory  because   contradip- 
tory  replies.  At  last,  after  long  and 
bitter  esmerience,  we  find  that  abso- 
lute truth,  out  of  the  exact  sciences, 
is  a  commodity  of  the  very  rarest 
kind — the  fruit  of   the  most  de- 
voted and  life-long  toij^  or  of  wis- 
dom such  as  is  seldom'  granted  to 
man ;  and  that  all  we  have  hitherto 
got  (except  perhaps  in  one  or  two 
precious  instances)  in  answer  to  our 
earnest  inquiries  on  any  subject, 
however  vital  its  importance,  is  the 
truth  with  regard  to  that  subject  as 
seen  from  a  particular  2x>int  of  view. 
Think  of  the  many  good  and  clever 
men  that  you  know; — how  you 
respect  their  opinion — ^what  excel- 
lent reasoners  they  are — ^how  zea- 
lous for  the  cause  of  truth — ^how 
honest,  how  earnest,  how  tempe- 
rate, and  how  wise ;  and  then  think, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  the  directly 
conflicting    opinions   which   they 
hold  on  countless  questions,  smau 
and  CTeat— on  morals,  on  religion, 
on  politics,  on  literature,  on  art-~ 
on  almost  every  point  of  theory  or 
of   Dractice.    How   is   this?   you 
vainly  ask  yourself ;  forgetting  that 
of  all  the  wise  and  good  menuving 
there  is  not  one  in  a  thousand — 
nay,  not  one  in  a  myriad — ^who  is 
not  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the 
slave  and  creature  of  a  point  of 
view. 

Here  then  it  is,  the  bewilder- 
ing agent,  the  chloroform  of  the 
mmd,  the  emissaiy  of  the  powers 
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of  darkness,  perpetually  thrusting 
back  benignted  mortals  in  their 
upward  struggle  to  the  realms  of 
day.  It  is  no  other  than  Point  of 
View.    How  Truth  would  prevail 

ione  is  tempted  to  think)  and  False- 
lood  vanish  from  the  earth,  if  only 
the  thing  signified  by  this  term 
could  be  ostracized  for  ever ;  if,  in 
short,  for  the  future,  every  subject 
could  have  only  one  aspect,  and 
every  question  only  one  side. 
Surely,  if  this  were  happily  con- 
summated, Truth,  instead  of  emerg- 
ing somewhere  about  once  in  a 
century  from  the  bottom  of  her 
well,  would  lie  under  ever^  hedffe, 
and  be  as  cheap  and  umversaUy 
attainable  as  those  other  lif e-ffivers 
and  life-sustainers,  light  and  air. 
As  it  is,  one  almost  despairs  of 
ever  touching  even  the  hem  of  her 
garment.  Suppfose  (to  take  an 
instance)  that  you  wish  to  know 
something  about  the  character 
of  Frederick  William,  farther  of 
Frederick  the  Qreat.  One  would 
imagine  that  there  was  no  such 
great  difficulty  in  the  matter. 
Here  was  a  man  of  sreat  impor- 
tance in  the  world's  history,  who 
lived  not  very  long  ago,  in  an  en- 
lightened, observant,  and  literary 
age.  Well,  you  ask,  what  sort  of  a 
man  was  ne?  and  you  go  for  an 
answer  to  the  ordinary  public  in- 
structors, one  of  whom  is  Mr. 
Carlyl&  From  that  gentleman  you 
learn  that  the  said  Frederick  Was 
'a  wild  nian,  wholly  in  earnest, 
with  a  terrible  volcamc  fire  in  him 
— ^a  just  man,  valiant  and  veracious, 
with  a  divine  idea  of  fact ;  and  that 
his  value  to  me  is  rare  and  great.' 
Another  of  our  oracles,  resorted  to 
by  thefaithful  in  no  ordiiiarydegrte, 
is  the  Edifdmrgk  Review;  nrom 
which  authority /you  learn,  to  yotir 
amazement,  that  Mr.  Garlyle  is  in 
this  matter  labouring  under  a  most 
absurd  and  unaccountable  halluci- 
nation, and  that  Frederick  W^Uiam 
was  neither  more,  less,  nor  in  any 
respect  other  than  'a  truculent 
ana  besotted  monster  —  a  drun- 
ken, iUiteiate  tyrant  and  buJSbon.' 
What  is  a  plain,  simple-minded 
man  to  do)  Our  good  friend,  we 
fear  we  cannot  help  you.  For  the 
misfortune  is,  that  in  this  case,  as 
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in  so  many  others,  both  are  right — 
right,  not  absolutely,  of  course,  but 
each  from  his  own  point  of  view. 
Frederick  William  vkis  illiterate, 
drunken,  a  tyrant,  and  a  buffoon ; 
but  he  was  also  valiant,  just, 
earnest,  and  true.  And  here  in- 
deed Mr.  Oarlyle  seems  to  have 
decidedly  the  best  of  the  battle. 
The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  sticks, 
firm  as  Arthur's  Seat,  to  his  own 
point  of  view,  and  refuses  to  look 
at  the  question  from  any  other ; 
otherwise  he  would  have  seen  that 
his  business  was  notmerely  to  state 
and  re-state  the  notorious  facts  that 
the  personage  in  question  was  illi- 
terate, bibulous,  fond  of  fustiga- 
tion,  and  addicted  to  the  practice  of 
broad  farce,  but  to  prove  that  he 
had  not  the  particular  sterling  qua- 
lities which  Mr.  Garlyle  attributes 
to  him.  Mr.  Garlyle,  on  the  con- 
trary, relates  carefully  the  fadbs,  or 
most  of  the  facts  (for  the  Beviewer 
charges  him  with  suppressing  some 
of  them),  on  which  the  ordinary 
estimate  of  the  character  rests — or 
in  other  words,  presents  to  the 
reader  Frederick  William  as  seen 
under  both  aspects  —  from  the 
Reviewer's  point  of  view  as  well  as 
from  his  own. 

In  this  one  matter  of  character 
and  reputation  only,  think  of  the 
mystification  which  the  fact  that 
there  are  several  points  of  view 
from  which  a  man's  character 
may  be  looked  at,  and  the  addi- 
tional fact  that  the  rarest  of  all 
tlmigs  is  to  find  a  man  who  will 
look  at  it  from  more  than  one,  has 
occasioned  to  the  world.  The  in- 
quiring spirits  of  Athens,  when 
Hocrates  was  food  for  history,  must 
have  been  in  pleasing  doubt 
whether  he  was  an  impious  blas- 
phemer and  wretched  casuistical 
notoriety-himter,  who  deserved  the 
dose  which  he  took,  or  the  best  and 
wisest  of  men,  a  martyr  in  the  cause 
of  truth,  *who  lived  and  died  as 
none  can  live  or  die.'  About  half 
the  civilized  world  considers  Luther 
to  have  been  sent  to  earth  on  a 
special  mission  by  the  author  of 
evil,  and  to  have  discharj^ed  with 
wonderful  success  the  duties  of  his 
office ;  the  other  half  venerates  him 
as  the  type  of  true  heroism,  the 
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triumi^kaiit  champion  of  free  oon- 
science  and  free  thought,  the 
scourge  of  shams  and  extenmnator 
-of  lies.  Henry  VUL  has  been  for 
some  two  or  three  centuries  the 
great  model  malefEictor,  the  bug- 
bear of  nurseries,  the  ruthless  and 
bloated  tyrant  and  uxoricide,  whom 
the  gods  suffered  to  live  only  that 
kinship  murht  become  intolerable 
to  men ;  and  now  Mr.  Froude  haa 
discovered  that  he  was  wise  and 
prudent,  patriotic  and  self-denying, 
generous  and  kind,  and  generally 
of  a  disposition  which  in  a  world 
where  there  were  no  women  would 
have  made  a  perfect  king.  Grom* 
well,  you  find  on  inquiry,  was  a 
selfish  hypocrite,  blood-stained  re- 
gicide^  and  tyrannical  usurper. 
Cromwell,  you  find  cm  further  in- 
quiry, was  the  heroic  liberator  of 
his  country,  the  wisest,  most  ear- 
nest, best,  and  bravest -oi  mankind. 
Louis  Napoleon  is  the  Buler  of 
France.  His  a6ts,  such  as  they  are, 
are  done  under  our  very  eyes: 
there  is  no  question  here  of  preju- 
diced, venal,  or  imaginative  Iujs- 
torians ;  it  is  on  ocular  testimonv 
and  not  tradition  that  we  depend. 
Judging  them  from  the  evidence  of 
our  own  senses,  what  sort  of  a  cha- 
racter shall  we  give  him)  'The 
itest  scoundrel  that  ever  vio- 
ited  an  oath,  and  enslaved  a  peo- 
ple,* says  one ;  '  a  perjurer,  an 
usuri)er,  a  tyrant,  and  a  villain.' 
'The  saviour  of  society  and  his 
country,'  says  another ;  '  the  cham- 
pion of  order  and  security — ^the  foe 
to  anarchy  and  civil  war — the 
friend  of  religion — ^the  liberator  of 
the  oppressed,  the  wise  and  patrio- 
tic governor,  the  firm  and  consis- 
tent allv,  the  greatest  monarch  and 
man  that  the  world  has  seea' 
Magna  est  vet^itas  et  prcevaUfyU,  No 
douDt ;  but  appearances  are  not  in 
her  favour. 

Truly,  when  you  consider  the 
differences  of  opinion,  depending  on 
point  of  view,  between  men  who, 
morally  and  intellectually  con- 
sidered.  appear  to  be  about  on  a 
par  witn  each  other,  you  are  driven 
almost  to  despair.  Two  persons, 
both  men  of  education,  inteuigi^ice, 
and  honesty,  were  discussing,  in 
the  hearing  of  the  present  writer. 


a  iMtrticular  phase  in  the  quarrel 
which  led  to  the  Bussian  war.'  The 
representatives  of  the  Western 
Powers  had  met  at  Vienna  to  arbi- 
trate in  the  dispute,  and  had  drawn 
up  a  Note,  containing  certain  de- 
mands npon  Turkey,  which  they 
considered  that  the  Empteror  of 
Russia  mi^ht  fieurly  require  the 
Porte  to  sign.  The  Emperor  in- 
stantly accepted  the  Note.  The 
Porte,  however,  to  whom  it  was  not 
communicated  until  after  it  was* 
accepted  by  the  Emperor,  strongly 
objected  to  many  parts  of  it,  refused 
to  comply  with  tne  demands  which 
it  contained,  and  proposed  certain 
alterations  in  its  own  favour.  The 
Western  Powers  then  urged  the 
Emperor  to  accept  the  Turkish  al- 
terations. He  refused:  and  the 
Powers  thereupon  sided  with  the 
Porte  and  prepared  for  war :  justi- 
fying l^emselvea  chiefly  by  the  fact 
that  the  Emperor^  as  the  correspoiir 
denoe  on  the  subject  showed,  attri- 
buted to  the  Note  a  meaning  more 
uniavourable  to  Turkey  than  that 
which  its  authors  int^iided  it  to 
bear.  One  of  the  disputants  to 
whom  I  refer  asserted  that  this  re- 
pudiation of  their  own  proposal 
was  dishonourable  to  the  Western 
Powers,  and  placed  them  thence- 
forth in  the  wrong.  The  other 
considered  that  the  transaction  was 
an  'impudent  piece  of  chtcanery' 
on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  that  the  Powers  were 
fully  justified  in  the  course  which 
they  adopted.  When,  on  q^uestions 
so  simple  and  yet  so  vital,  the 
opinions  of  honest  and  sensible 
men  can  be  thus  divided,  what 
wonder  that  nations  not  seldom 
stumble  and  flounder  fatally  in 
their  foreign  and  other  policy) 

The  mischief  however  (as  I  said 
before).  La  not  only  that  there  are 
many  points  of  view  from  which  a 
Question  may  be  r^;arded,  but  (and 
tms  being  an  evil  the  existence  of 
which  depends  upon  ourselves,  is 
that  with  which  we  are  principsJly 
concerned),  that  most  people  persist 
in  regarding  it  only  from  one.  One 
man^  for  instance,  is  a  Reformer : 
and  if  you  a^  hun  the  reason,  he 
will  teU  you  that  no  form  of  go- 
Temment  can  be  good  whidt  is  not 
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based  UDon  the  will  of  the  people, 
— ^that  the  people  ought  therefore 
to  be  fully  ana  fairly  represented 
in  Psarliameut,  and  that  he  will  be 
no  party  to  a  system  of  oligarchiod 
tyranny  working  through  a  sham 
representation.  Another  is  an 
anti-reformer,  and  his  reason  is 
that  every  st^  in  the  direction  of 
reform  brings  the  nation  nearer  to 
nniversal  suffrage  and  mobocracy, 
the  logical  result  of  which  is  mili- 
tary despotism.  Unfortunately, 
both  these  gentlemen  are  right. 
Unfortunately,  I  sav ;  because  if  the 
propositions  which  they  respec- 
tively lay  down  were  not  really 
true,  there  would  be  some  chance 
that  they  would  not  wholly  rely  on 
them,  and  that  the  actual  practical 
truth,  which  lies  somewhere  be- 
tween the  two,  and  results  from  a 
comparison  of  the  different  aspects 
of  the  case,  would  be  discoverable 
by  them.  As  it  is,  each  is  unalte- 
rably fixed  in  his  own  position, 
llie  truth  of  the  case,  as  seen  from 
his  oWn  point  of  view,  he  has  un- 
doubtedly got :  and  he  revels  in  the 
possession  witn  a  defiant  fondness, 
a  kind  of  '  answer-me-that,  sir,' 
triumph,  which  it  is  wholly  out  of 
the  power  of  any  ordinary  human 
influence  to  shake.  Listen  to  any 
two  persons  engaged  in  oontroversv, 
and  (unless  they  are  intellectually 
and  morally  very  far  above  the 
average  of  men)  you  will  be  asto- 
nished to  observe  how  little  the 
arguments  of  either,  however  good 
in  themselves,  affect  the  other. 
One  of  them  delivers  what  to  you 
seems  a  home-thrust,  going  through 
and  through  his  adversary,  but  with 
no  more  effect  upon  him  than  if  he 
were  a  disembodied  spirit.  The 
latter  i&  in  fact,  quite  indifferent  to 
it :  for  he  is  secure  in  the  panoply 
of  a  set  of  opposite  maxims,  in  the 
soundness  of  which  he  has  perfect 
confidence,  and  which  in  fact  are 
sound,  but  possessing  which  he 
may  nevertheless  be  as  far  from 
being  ri^ht  in  his  view  of  the  quesr 
tion  at  issue  as  can  well  be  con- 
ceived. The  other  "is  probably  in 
the  same  invulnerable  condition; 
and  Truth  looks  mournfully  on, 
knowing  too  well  that  her  only 
chance  Bes  in  the  leoondliation,  on 


the  give-and-take  system,  of  two 
opposite  sets  of  considerations, 
wmch  in  the  present  instance  are 
about  as  likely  to  be  reconciled  as 
oil  and  water. 

Assuredly  the  root,  not  only  of 
political  and  social,  but  also  of 
moral  errors  of  every  kind,  lies  in 
this  exclusive  attachmeijit  to  a  point 
of  view.  Take  for  an  instance  the 
error  of  the  cynic — ^I  don't  mean 
the  Byronic  variety  of  the  species, 
who  is  in  fact  not  a  cvnic  at  all, 
but  enjoying  life  particularly  wishes 
to  persuade  you  that  he  is  mise- 
rable ;  but  that  view  of  life  which 
has  made  men  from  time  out  of 
mind  madmen,  infidels,  misan- 
thropes, and  suicides,  and  which  is 
in  fact  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the 
self-inflicted  unhappiness  of  our 
race : — ^that  view  of  life  which  the 
Yorkshire  school-girl,  Emily  Bronte, 
addressing  in  the  bitterness  of  her 
young  heart  (young,  yet  how  old!) 
this  world  of  ours,  nas  expressed 
in  lines  most  mournful  indeed,  but 
so  lovely  and  so  grand  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  write  them  down : — 

And  gaiing  on  the  stan  that  glow 
AboTO  me,  in  that  stormleas  sea 

I  long  to  hope  that  all  the  woe 
Creation  knows  jb  held  in  thee. 

•  *  *  •  . 

m  think  there's  not  one  worid  above, 
Far  as  these  straining  eyes  can  see, 

Where  Wisdom  ever  laughed  at  Love^ 
Or  Virtue  crouched  to  Infamy  : 

Where  Pleasure  still  will  lead  to  wrong, 

And  helpless  Reason  warn  in  vain, 
And  Truth  is  weak,  and  Treachery  stroug, 

And  Joy  the  surest  path  to  pain,— 
And  Peace,  the  Lethargy  of  grief, 

And  Hope,  a  phantom  of  the  soul. 
And  Life  a  labour,  void  and  brief, 

And  Death,  the  despot  of  the  whole. 

This  is  poetry,  and  therefore  you 
may  be  sure  that,  in  some  sense  or 
other,  it  is  truth.  And  such  indeed 
is  life,  if  you  look  at  it  only  from 
one  stand-point,  and  see  it  only  on 
one  side ;  but  (Erectly  you  chan^ 
your  position,  you  see  that  life  is 
as  different  from  this  description  of 
it  as  light  from  darkness*  'Joy 
the  surest  imth  to  pain.*  Most 
true ;  but  if  it  be  also  true  (which 
it  is)  that  pain  is  the  surest  path  to 
joy,  then  had  poor  Emily  Bronte  no 
reason  to  complain.    She  had  felt 
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among  the  brown  hills  of  that 
lonely  Yorkshire  home  of  hers, 
every  sensation  known  to  huma- 
mtv ;  and  among  others,  the  teiv 
rible  reaction,  the  fond  regret,  the 
bitter  force  of  contrast,  which  are 
the  penalties  of  joy ;  but  she  must 
also  have  felt  the  rapture  of  relief, 
the  Korafrravts  (as  the  Greeks  called 
it)  of  the  senses,  the  einoyment 
bom  of  comparison,  and  tne  hope 
engendered  oy  delight,  which  are 
the  recompense  of  pain.  Wisdom 
laughs  at  Love,  yet  Love  still  holds 
its  own;  Reason  again  and  again 
triumphs  over  Pleasure,  Truth 
over  Falsehood,  and  the  fierceness 
of  the  fight  enhances  the  glory  of 
the  victory;  and  there  are  many 
(we  may  hope  there  are  every  day 
more)  to  whom  Peace  is  not  a 
lethargy  nor  Hope  a  phantom; 
whose  life  is  a  labour  indeed  and 
brief,  but  so  &r  from  being  void,  is 
pregnant  with  the  germ  of  in^te 
and  immortal  good. 

So,  if  you  will  consider  rightly, 
you  will  find  that  all  the  great 
immoraKties  and  vices  —  avarice, 
ambition,  licentiousness,  envy, 
malice,  hatred,  and  the  rest — are 
the  result  of  the  particular  view 
which  their  victims  take  of  life 
and  all  that  appertains  to  it ;  and 
that  if  you  wisn  to  change  a  man's 
character,  you  must  change  his 
point  of  view.  This, •you  will  per- 
naps  say,  is  confounding  moral 
with  intdlectual  truth,  l^o:  for 
the  difficulty  which  you  will  nave 
in  inducing  a  man  to  change  his 
point  of  view  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  moral  degradation 
into  which  he  has  fallen.  The 
Qreek  word  for  repentance  is 
it/travoui^  which  expresses  an  intel- 
lectual process,  a  cnange  in  a  man's 
understanding  rather  than  in  his 
heart ;  but  it  is  upon  the  state  of 
his  heart  nevertheless  that  his  ca- 
pacity itrrcofouv  depends. 

If  we  were  to  define  wisdom  as 
the  power  of  seeing  thin^  from 
more  than  one  point  of  view  we 
should  not  be  very  philosophical 
perhaps,  but  neither,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  we  be  very  fiir  wrong. 
•  At  least,  you  will  never  find  a  really 
wise  man  who  has  not  that  power, 
though  you  will  find  many  who  are 


not  really  wise  and  who  think  they 
have  it.  Of  course  a  man  may 
very  possibly  be  in  the  right  who  is 
capable  of  seeing  only  one  side  of  a 
question,  because  the  side  which 
he  sees  may  present  considerations 
of  more  weight  than  those  which 
belong  to  any  other  aspect  of  the 
case.  But  on  the  other  hand  he 
may,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  be  in 
the  wrong :  while  in  all  those  nu- 
merous instances  in  which  truth  is 
only  to  be  attained  by  comparing 
and  balancing  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  different  sides,  he 
is  put  hopelessly  out  of  court. 
Moreover,  supposing  him  to  have 
taken  the  right  course  with  regard 
to  a  particular  question,  his  conduct 
in  so  doin^  is  in  point  of  moral 
value  infimtely  inferior  to  that  of 
the  man  who  has  adopted  the  same 
course  on  a  deliberate  view  of  all 
that  is  to  be  said  for  and  against  it. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  two 
men  are  in  favour  of  the  system  of 
religious  equality,  as  against  that 
of  religious  disabilities.  One  of 
them,  from  impulse,  education,  or ' 
turn  of  mind,  embraces  the  cause, 
harangues  perpetually  in  its  favour, 
never  answers  the  arguments  of  the 
opposite  party,  but  never  ceases  to 
repeat  his  own.  The  other  has 
carefully  studied  the  subject,  has 
heard  and  seen  what  the  advocates 
of  coercion  have  to  say^  satisfied 
his  own  mind,  if  not  theirs,  by  re- 
plying to  their  arguments  in  detail, 
and  become  a  supporter  as  zealous 
as  the  former  of  the  rights  of 
thought.  Both  are  spoken  of  by 
their  friends  in  the  same  terms,  as 
*  that  firm  stickler  for  freedom  of 
conscience,'  *  that  champion'  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,'  and  so  forth, 
and  get  much  the  same  credit  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  Which  of 
them  is  most  entitled  to  it,  or  in- 
deed which  of  them  is  entitled  to 
any  credit  at  all,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see.  Or  again,  two  men  are 
equally  respected  and  receive  an 
equal  amount  of  post-prandial  and 
other  jpanegyric  on  account  of  their 
devotion  to  soine  philanthropic  un- 
dertaking. One  ot  them  has  rushed 
into  it  simply  from  an  unreasoning 
impulse  of  benevolence,  blind  to  aU 
the  considerations  which  rendered 
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it  one  of  which  the  advantage 
and  the  success  were  both  doubt- 
ful— blind  also,  !  perhaps,  to  the 
ridicule  attaching  to  its  promoters, 
and  to  all  the  various  aiscourage- 
ments  which  it  was  sure  to  encoun- 
ter. Another  has  seen  all  these 
things  clearly  before  him,  has 
counted  the  cost,  has  measured  and 
weighed  the  ol^tacles  to  success, 
has  faced  and  overcome  the  temp- 
tation to  desist  which  in  such  cases 
the  sneers  or  cavils  of  Mends  so 
liberally  provide,  and  has  ended 
by  a^plymg  himself  with  all  his 
energies  to  the  execution  of  the 
scheme. 

It  is  not  Truth  alone  that  suffers 
from  the  prevalent  inability  to  take 
more  than  one  view  of   a   case. 
Charity,  more  sacred   even   than 
Truth,  weeps  bitter  tears  because  of 
it^  and  is  warned  off  and  kept  at  a 
distance  from  the  haunts  of  men, 
which  without  her  are  mere  dens 
of  misery  and  ^loom.    Unable  to 
conceive   any  view  of  a   subject 
except  that  which  it  presents  to 
themselves,  and  at  the  same  time 
seeing  others  take  a  course  with 
regard  to  it  directly  opposite  to 
their  own,  men  are  driven,  in  de- 
fault of  other  explanation,  to  as- 
cribe selfish  and  wicked  motives  to 
their  opponents.    Mr.  Bright,  for 
instance,  attributes   the  frequent 
wars   in  which  this  country  has 
been  engaged,  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing opposition  encountered  by  the 
pnnciples  of   the  'Peace   Party,' 
partly  to  natural  ferocity,  but  prm- 
cipaliy  to  the  desire  for  power  and 
place  on  the  part  of  the  governing 
classes.'  Incapable  of  apprehending 
any  view  but  his  own    of  what 
common  sense  and  Christian  doc- 
trine require,  he  is  quite  at  a  loss 
to  understand  the  course  taken  by 
men  whom  he  knows  to  be  men  of 
sense  and  who  profess  to  be  Cliris- 
tians ;  and  he  nnaUy  explains  it  by 
setting  them  down  as  guided,  not 
by  moral  or  patriotic  considera- 
tions, but  by  self-interest.    If  he 
would  just  leave  his  own  standing- 
point  for  a  moment,  and  step  over 
to  theirs,   he  would  judge  them 
very  differently.    He  stands  where 
he  can  see  only  one  side  of  the 
question — ^namely,   that  war  is  a 


terrible  evil,  and  that  we  ought  to 
love  and  cherish  instead  of  destroy- 
ing each  other.    Tliei/  see  that  war, 
though  indeed  a  terrible  evil,  is  as 
necessary  and  lawful  a  remedy  for 
some  of  the  diseases  which  afflict  the 
community  of  nations,  as  penal  laws 
and  the  policeman's  staff  for  some 
which  affect  the  individual  body 
politic ;  and  that  if  Christian  doc- 
trine does  not  forbid  the  employ- 
ment of  force  for  the  preservation 
of  social  order,  neither  does  it  for- 
bid the   employment  of  physical 
force  for  the  preservation  of  inter- 
national order.    Mr.  Bright   may 
very  possibly  be  right  in  ms  oppo- 
sition to  a  particular  war^  or  in  iiis 
doctrine  that  our  wars  in  general 
have  been  too  many  and  for  inade- 
quate objects.    In  attributing  base 
and  crinunal  motives  to  those  who 
are  responsible  for  them,  he  is  most 
unquestionably  wrong ;   and   the 
source  of  his  error  is,  that  he  is  a  man 
of  one  point  of  view.    So  again  in 
the  case  of  those  whose  watchwords 
are  attachment  to  the  constitution 
and  resistance  to  radical  reform. 
Eveiy  one  of  them,  according  to 
Mr.  [Bright,  is  a  man  whose  pohtics 
have  been  determined  by  an  in- 
tense desire  to  provide  for  lus  poor 
relations,  and  who  is  accordingly 
intent  to  the  last  degnree  on  preserv- 
ing an  order  of  things  which  en- 
ables him  to  leivy  twees  for  the 
purpose   of    creating    places   for 
them.    You  would  expect  to  find 
that  some  intellectual  defect  was 
the  parent  of  so  desperate  a  para- 
dox j  and  accordingly,   when  you 
consider  the  matter,  you  discover 
that  the  idea  is  that  of  a  man  in 
whom  the  faculty  called  by  logi- 
cians *  simple  apprehension,'  extends 
only  to  one  view  of   a  question, 
and  that  his  own.    Otherwise  he 
would  be  able  to  occupy  in  imagi- 
nation the  position  of  those  whom 
he  calumniates,  and  so  understand 
how  it  is  possible   for   them   to 
advocate,   from   considerations  of 
public  aavantage,  the  cause  of  the 
constitution. 

Or  take  a  very  different  case — 
that  of  religious  persecution.  That 
sane,  rational,  not  uncivilized  hu- 
man beings  should  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  burning  other  human 
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beings  alive  because  their  relJgioiiB 
opinions  were  supposed  to  be  un- 
aound,  is  a  fact  at  first  sight  as 
unaccountable  as  it  is  shocking. 
and  vhich  has  usuaUy  been  treated 
aa  explicable  only  by  the  supposi- 
tion of  extreme  crueltv  and  wicked- 
ness on  the  part  of  tne  authors  of 
such  proceedings.     Hence  deadly 
hatreds,  retaliatory  burnings,  and 
idl  the  miseries  which  the  empire 
of  the  worst  passions  can  innict 
upon  our  race.    Some  of  these  men 
may  no  doubt   have   been  cruel 
enough;  and  as  to  those  acts  of 
theirs,  they  were  as  horrible  and 
execrable  as  any  that  the  stained 
and  blotted  annals  of  mankind  can 
show.    But  from  th^  own  point 
of  view  they  were  justifiable ;  and 
they  are  to  be  condemned  for  the 
most  part,  n6t  for  wickedness  or 
cruelty  of  motive,  but  for  acting 
from  tnat  point  of  view.    *  We  must 
remember,*  says  Mr.  Froude, '  that 
those  who  condemned  teachers  of 
heresy  to  the  flames  considered  that 
heresy  itself  involved  everlasting 
perdition ;  and  the  spirit  of  mercy 
itself    might   have  led   them   to 
warn  the   people  against  a  peril 
so  tremendous  by   emphatic  and 
marked    severity.'     'There  is  no 
salvation/  argued  these  victims  of 
a  fatal  and  fearful  logic,  '  out  of 
our  Church.    If  we  bum  this  here- 
tic, we  shall  deter  numbers  from 
leaving  that  Church,  and  so  save 
many  souls,  including  perhaps  (who 
knows  ?)  his  own.'   Excellent  ali- 
mentation ;  but  be  so  good,  our 
reverend  and  do^pnatic  mends,  to 
shift  your  position  a  little,    and 
look  at  the  case  under  the  changed 
aspect  which  it  then  assumes.    In 
the  first  place,  what  right  have  you 
to  declare  that  there  is  no  salvation 
out  of  y6ur  Church)  and  in  the 
next  place,  if  you  had  any,  did  it 
never  occur  to  you  that  to  bum  the 
living  bodies  of  creatures  made  by 
Him  and  in  His  image  to  whom  the 
tif  e  and  death  of  a  sparrow  are  of 
interest,  might  be  a  greater  crime 
than,  by  leaving  them  unroasted, 
to  let  each  take  his  own  chance 
of  salvation  %    Did  it  never  occur 
to  you  that  fear  never  changed  a 
man*s   faith  though  it  might  his 
professions,    and    that    therefore, 


bum  as  you  may,  the  only  result 
will  be  to  make  men  liars  as  well 
as  unbelievers)  These  men,  if  they 
had  not  been  riveted  and  soldered 
to  their  own  point  of  view,  would 
have  shrunk  with  horror  from  iJie 
system,  now  happily  obsolete,  of 
conversion  by  concremation ;  and 
those  who  regarded  them  as  acting 
from  a  fiendish  delight  in  the  in* 
fliction  of  pain,  or  even  from 
indifference  to  the  sufferings  of 
others,  only  added  to  the  sum  of 
human  misery  by  letting  loose  the 
most  fierce  and  deadly  passions  of 
the  heart 

Take,  ajy;ain,  the  case  of  intemsr 
tional  animosities.    Here,  for  ex- 
ample, have  been  two  countries, 
Enuice   and   !E^gland,   professing 
Christian  principles,  in  an  age  (^ 
the  world  when  men  have  no  longer 
the  excuse  of  ignorance  and  barba- 
rism for  slaugntering  one  another 
in  defiance  of  those  principles — 
whom,  if  religion  did  not,  common 
sense  and  the  merest  self-interest 
would  require  to  live  in  peace  and 
amity  together — here,  I  say,  have 
been    two     countries,    nominally 
allies,   and   without   any  definite 
cause  of  quarrel  whatever — ^much 
less  any  which  could  justify  a  war 
— glaring  at  each  other  like  tigers 
in  the  act  to  spring,  draining  the 
sources  of  wealth  and  hampering 
the  springs  of  industry  to  provide 
the  means  of  mutual  destruction^ 
running  neck-and-nedc  the  ghastly 
race  of  murderous  invention,  and 
brandishing  in  each  other's  faces 
the  new  and  costly  weapons  with 
which  they  were  nrepared   at   a 
moment's  notice  to  begin  the  work 
of  carnage  on  an  entirely  novel  and 
unprecedented  scale.    *"  Have  been,' 
not  *are,'  I  rejoice  to  say,  for  a 
fortunate  turn  of  afi&drs  has  changed 
the  current  of  men's  thoughts,  and 
bids  fair  to  convert  on  either  side 
of  the  Channel  the  feverish  appre- 
hension of  war  into  the  sober  cer- 
tainty of  peace.    But  for  many  a 
lon^  month  it  has  been  as  I  have 
said,     Now  an  Englishman  is  a 
brave,  but  not  a  cniel  or  ferocious, 
personace ;  and  if  he  were  told  Uiat 
ne  loved  war  for  its  own  sake,  he 
would  justly  repudiate  the  charge 
with  indignation.     A  Frenchman 
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loves  glory  (or  rather  aloirey  which 
is  a  dmerent  thine,  and  a  peculiarly 
French  invention;;  but  I  do  not 
believe  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
case  with  the  French  army,  the 
French  nation  loves  glory  so  much 
better  than  material  prosperity-^ 
Bo  much  better  than  justice,  mercy, 
brotherly  kindness,  and  charity, 
that  they  would  make  war  if  they 
had  no  other  rtoson  for  it  How, 
then,  are  we  to  account  for  the 
phenomenon  in  question  ?  Simply 
thus.  France  believed  that  she 
was  hated  by  Enffland,  and  Ebigland 
believed  thiat  she  was  hated  by 
France ;  and  the  reason  was  that 
neither  nation  has  been  able  to  look 
at  the  case  from  the  point  of  view 
horn  which  it  was  seen  by  the 
other,  and  so  was  driven  to  attri- 
bute to  sheer  national  dislike,  and 
consequent  desire  to  inflict  injury, 
the  manifestations  of  hoe^ili^ 
which  it  encountered. 

Englishmen  saw  on  the  throne  of 
France  the  heir  of  the  man  whom 
their  nation  thwarted  throughout  a 
life  of  passionate  ambition,  ami  twice 
dethroned ;  they  saw  him  making 
extraordinary  efforts  to  strengthen 
and  improve  his  naval  and  mmtary 
armaments,  and  especially  the  great 
naval  arsenal  opposite  to  their  own 
shores ;  they  knew  him  to  be  a  man 
of  steadfast  purpose,  inscrutable 
counsel,  and  sudden  execution ;  they 
reflected  that  he  had  already  made 
war  on  two  of  the  great  European 
Powers ;  they  recalled  the  bluster 
of  the  French  colonels,  and  the 
charge  against  England  of  encou- 
raging assassination ;  they  remem- 
bered their  own  indignant  answer 
in  the  rejection  of  the  Conspiracy 
Bill  and  the  accmittal  of  Bernard ; 
thev  read  (untu  the  Emperor  in- 
terfered) dailv  in  French  journals 
the  most  virulent  abuse  of  England 
and  her  policy;  and  putting  all 
these  things  together,  they  voted 
enonnous  sums  for  their  army  and 
navy,  looked  sharply  to  their  coast 
defences,  organized  a  vast  volunteer 
force,  and  expected  resolutely  the 
worst. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  looked 
to  tne  French  ionmajs,  or  con- 
versed with  intelligent  Frenchmen 
on  the   subject^  you    found   the 


mental  process  by  which  the  state 
of  French  feeling  towards  England 
had  been  produced  was  somewhat 
as  follows : — 

The  Crimean  war,  they  would 
tell  you,  was  supposed  to  have 
destroyed  any  lin^ring  animosity 
founded  on  traditionally  quarrels 
between  the  two  nations ;  and 
England's  treatment  of  the  French 
and  of  their  Emperor,  who  had 
a  brilliant  ovation  in  the  streets 
of  London,  was  everything  that 
could  be  desired.  Since  the  end 
of  that  war,  the  conduct  of  Engluid, 
thev  would  say,  had  flUed  them 
with  astonishment  and  indigna- 
tion. The  English  public,  speaking 
through  its  journals  and  its  orators, 
had  never  ceased  to  pour  ux>on  the 
chosen  ruler  of  France  a  stream  of 
suspicion,  insults,  reproach,  invec- 
tive, and  defiance.  It  attributed 
to  nim  false  dealing  and  betrajpd 
of  England  in  the  peace  with 
Bilssia.  When  he  had  nearly 
fallen  a  victim  to  an  assassination 
planned  and  matured  in  England, 
and  a  friendly  request  was  made  to 
her  to  enforce  for  the  future  her 
law  against  such  assassins,  or,  if  her 
law  did  not  reach  them,  to  amend 
it.  she  flatly  refused.  Tnat  shortly 
afterwards  the  verdict  of  a  jury, 
given  notoriously  not  on  the  merits 
of  the  case,  but  on  the  ground  of 
political  feeling  hostile  to  France, 
acquitted  the  chief  author  of  the 
murderous  design.  That  the  gas- 
conade of  three  or  four  colonels, 
whose  addresses,  among  hundreds 
of  others,  had  escaped  the  eyes  of 
the  censor,  was  eagerly  seized  bv 
England  as  a  ground  of  quarrel, 
and  that  the  frank  and  full 
apology  which  was  shortly  after- 
wards made  by  the  Emperor,  and 
which  ought  to  have  entirely  allayed 
her  exasperation,  met  with  no 
acknowleogment,  and  went  for 
nothing.  That  when  the  Italian 
quarrel  broke  out,  every  kind  of 
selfish  and  ambitious  motive  was 
ascribed  by  the  English  public  to 
the  Emperor.  That  England  not 
only  held  aloof  from  France  in  the 
work  of  Italian  regeneration,  but 
jevidentl^,  notwithstanding  her  sjrm- 
pathy  with  Italy,  leaned  to  the  side 
of  Austria,  so  mr  as  the  campaign 
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itself  was  concerned,  and  since  the 
peace  of  Villafranca,  had  thrown 
every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  dif- 
ficult and  anxious  task  which  the 
Emperor  had  undertaken ;  and 
finally,  that  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  she  had  been  adding 
with  unwearied  energy  to  her  arma- 
ments by  sea  and  land,  and  that 
those  armaments  were  and  could 
be  directed  only  or  mainly  against 
one  nation,  France. 

Now  here  were  two  opposite 
points  of  view,  each  of  them,  to  say 
the  least,  witn  plausibility  on  its 
side;  and  if  each  nation  could 
have  been  persuaded  to  look  at  the 
case  imder  the  aspect  which  it 
thus  presented  to  the  other,  the 
battle  of  peace  would  have  been 
three  parts  won.  Each  would  then 
have  perceived  that  it  was  from 
no  feeling  of  aversion  to  it,  apart 
from  considerations  of  self-defence, 
that  the  other  had  assumed  a 
threatening  attitude ;  and  mutual 
kindliness  being  thus  restored,  the 
Test  would  have  been  sure  to  follow. 
No  desperate  design  of  dynastic 
fanaticism,  no  unfathomable  pro- 
jects of  imperial  revenge  (suppos- 
m^  for  a  moment  that  they  rodly 
existed),  would  ever  avail  a^inst  a 
concord  of  international  f  eehngonce 
thoroughly  established,  and  super- 
added to  the  commercial  and  other 
considerations  of  self-interest  which 
are  the  most  formidable  among  the 
'  national  defences'  of  Peace. 

Then  there  is  the  Italian '  diffi- 
culty,* which  has  split  Christendom 
into"  two  great  parties  of  about 
equal  numerical  strength,  who  hate 
each  other  with  a  rancour  which 
history  will  blush  to  record.  And 
the  cause  of  their  mutual  bitterness 
is  mainly  this — that  neither  party 
(with,  of  course,  individual  excei>- 
tions)  is  able  to  exercise  its  ima^- 
nation  so  £Eir  as  to  place  itself  m 
the  position  of  the  otner;  and  each 
therefore  attributes  to  sheer  selfish- 
ness and  wickedness  of  motive  the 
adoption  and  advocacy  by  the  other 
of  a  course  of  proceedmg  for  which 
there  anpears  to  be  nothing  like  a 
plausible  or  colourable  line  of  de- 
fence. England,  instigated  by  Lord 
Falmcrston,  is  supnosed  to  be  the 
great  champion  of  tJie  liberal  cause, 


and  is  accordingly  stigmatized  by 
the  opposite  party  as  the  natural 
ally  01  sedition,  anarchy,  assassina- 
tion, and  infidelity :  the  antagonist 
of  order,  the  sworn  enemy  of  reli- 
gion, gloating  with  a  diabolical  de- 
Ught  on  the  overthrow  of  all  that 
is  most  sacred,  most  beneficent, 
most  pleasant  and  profitable  for 
mankind;  and  chuckling  at  the 
same  time  with  a  craven  triumph, 
at  her  own  immunity  from  the 
miseries  which  she  creates.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  friends  of  Austria 
and  the  rope,  in  the  eyes  of 
their  opponents,  are  selfish,  inhu- 
man, hypocritical  tyrants,  feasting 
on  the  plunder  of  the  millions 
whom  they  have  hoodwinked  and 
enslaved ;  glorying  in  the  prostra- 
tion of  the  noble  and  generous  po- 
pulations which,  by  a  judicious 
combination  of  pious  frauds  with 
foreign  bayonets,  they  have  reduced 
to  an  infantine  ignorance  and  help- 
lessness, and  utterly  destitute  of 
anything  like  a  beni^ant  thought 
or  a  generous  emotion.  Now  let 
us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  each 
of  these  sections  of  society  could 
plant  itself  on  the  standing-ground 
of  the  other,  and  survey  the  ques- 
tion as  it  would  then  appear.  The 
view  of  the  Liberal  party  is,  that 
no  sovereign,  lay  or  ecclesiastical, 
has  a  right  to  keep  down  by  main 
force  a  people  which  has  declared 
unanimously  against  him,  zuid  still 
less  any  right  to  repress  them  by 
foreign  aid  *  that  this  would  be  the 
case  even  if  there  were  little  or  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  mode  in 
which  he  administers  the  govern- 
ment, but  is  infinitely  worse  in 
countries  where  there  is  notoriously 
but  indifferent  security  to  life  and 
property,  unequal  justice,  intole- 
rable taxation,  wasteful  expendi- 
tiire,  and  a  cruel  and  intolerant 
code  of  laws.  The  despotic  party, 
on  the  other  liand,  holds  that  it  is 
not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of 
the  autocratic  rulers  of  Italy  to 
maintain  their  authority,  were  it 
only  for  the  protection  of  society ; 
that  the  attacks  made  u^ion  them 
are  the. work  of  a  seditious  and 
sanguinary  faction,  anxious  to  de- 
stroy for  their  own  selfish  ends 
estaolished    institutions,   and    in 
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leaipie  with  anarcliists.  brigands, 
and  desperadoes  of  all  Jdnds ;  ana 
that  their  mode  of  govemment, 
even  if  it  were  as  .bad  as  repre- 
sented by  its  opponents  (which  it  is 
not),  would  be  followed,  in  the 
event  of  the  success  of  that  Action, 
by  sometliing  infinitely  worse.  As 
to  the  Pope,  the  idea  of  de- 
priving him  of  his  temporal  power 
seems  to  them  a  monstrous  and 
sacrile^ous  profanity,  by  the  side 
of  which  all  former  measures  of 
Church  spoliation  were  venial 
errors,  and  the  result  of  which 
must  be  fatal  to  his  spiritual  supre- 
macy, and  therefore  to  the  in- 
terests and  even  the  existence  of 
the  Church.  The  rebellion  of  his 
subjects  they  look  upon  as  the  act 
of  wilful  and  disobedient  children, 
forgetful  of  the  tdlegiance  and 
gratitude  which  they  owe  to  a 
mild  and  indulgent  Father,  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth,  by 
whom  it  is  their  enviable  privilege 
to  be  ruled.  . 

Now,  for  my  own  part,  I  believe 
that  the  ri^ht  m  this  matter  lies  on 
the  Liberal  side,  and  that  if  free 
institutions  on  a  permanent  basis 
could  be  given  to  Italy,  a  great 
wrong  womd  be  redressed  and  a 
great  triumph  won.  But  that  is 
not  now  the  question.  What  I  am 
contending  for  is,  that  if  each 
party  could  clearly  comprehend  the 
view  taken  by  the  other,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  that  spirit  of 
deadly  animosity  which  is  worse 
than  the  very  evils  out  of  which  it 
has  sprung.  Each  would  see  that 
its  opponents  were  acting^  however 
wron^y,  with  a  real  beuef  in  the 
justice  of. their  cause;  and  would 
cease  to  charge  them  with  selfish- 
ness and  cruelty,  wicked  motives 


and  evil  designs,  and  so  to  keep 
alive  a  fiame  far  more  deadly  and 
duastrous  in  its  effects  than  all  the 
severities  of  despotism  and  all  the 
extravagances  of  democracy. 

Quarrels,  in  short,  whether  of 
nations  or  of  indiviauals,  are  for 
the  most  part  really  what  they  are 
termed  euphoniously—' misunder- 
standings;' and  if  this  could  be 
genendly  recognised  and  acted 
upon,  there  would  be  a  fair  prospect 
ot  getting  rid  of  a  large  and  pesti- 
lent class  of  them  altogether.  You 
don't  hate  a  man  or  quarrel  with 
him  simply  because  he  nas  ii^jured 
you ;  for  if  he  had  done  so  by  acci- 
dent, you  would  bear  him  no 
grudge  whatever.  It  is  because 
you  think  he  intended  to  ii^jure 
you  *  that  he  has  some  sort  of  per- 
sonal dislike  or  contempt  for  3P0U ; 
or  has  shown  by  his  sacrificing 
your  interests  to  his  own  an  un- 
warrantable disregard  for  you  and 
your  concerns, — tibat  you  have  de- 
clared war  upon  him.  If  you  could 
see  the  matter  from  his  point  of 
view,  you  would  probably  hnd  that 
among  the  various  motives  which 
decided  his  line  of  conduct,  ill- 
feeling  towards  yourself  had  no 
place  at  all :  that  he  has  persuaded 
nimself  of  tne  justice  of  his  course, 
as  you  have  of  yours ;  and  that  in 
fact  you  have  no  better  grounds  for 
your  hostility  than  if  he  had  done 
you  an  injury  by  mere  mischance. 
Thus,  in  tne  great  order  of  things. 
Chanty  and  Truth  are  linked  to- 
gether in  the  bonds  of  a  subtle  and 
beautiful  harmony :— thus  between 
moral  and  intellectual  truth  there 
is  a  deep  indissoluble  accord  * — and 
thus,  the  *  whole  round  world,' — ^the 
moral  a&  well  as  the  physical 
world — 


u  every  way 
Bound  with  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 
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SOMEWHAT  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  the 
Yicomte  de  CMteauneuf,  ambas- 
sador of  his  most  Christian  Mi^esty 
to  their  high  mightinesses  the 
States  Generid  of  Holland,  received 
a  startling  despatch  from  M.  de 
Torcv.  His  Excellency  was  to  take 
into  his  official  bosom  a  clever  and 
incorrigible  scapegrace,  for  whom 
had  been  prescribed,  by  way  of 
sedative,  the  climate  of  the  Hague. 
But  what  to  do  with  explosive 
young  Arouet  in  our  quiet  village? 
Would  he  not,  for  very  malice, 
blab  one's  secrets,  and  blot  one's 
despatches)  Would  he  not  fizz 
and  bang  under  the  solemn  nose  of 
the  Grand  Pensionary,  or  still 
worse,  go  off  at  the  wrong  moment 
amidst  the  bigwigs  now  concocting 
a  treaty  at  Utrecht,  and  perhaps  set 
Marshal  d*Huxelles  and  Dr.  Kobin* 
son  together  by  the  ears  ? 

Thus  croaked  his  Excellency,  and 
sat  in  his  Chancery,  waiting  for  the 
bull's  first  rush  into  the  diplomatic 
china-shop.  But  the  dreaded  rumi- 
nant behaved,  after  all,  like  a  docUe 
beast  J  the  red-tape  never  entered 
into  his  soul,  and  that  fine  wit  and  in- 
tellect was  better  employed  than  in 
copying  despatches  that  nobody 
would  read,  and  ckafting  treaties 
that  nobody  would  keep.  It  was 
the  first  and  only  business  of  Vol- 
taire to  muster  the  sentimental 
statistics  of  the  Ha^e,  and  it  was 
the  good  luck  of  Mdlle.  Olympe  da 
Noyer  to  monopolize  for  the  mo- 
ment Ms  fEincy,  if  not  his  love. 
And  more  fortunate  still  for  her 
was  it  that  an  elopement  was  check- 
mated by  the  angry  ambassador 
and  the  managing  mamioa,  and 
that  she  was  forced  to  content 
herself  with  the  immortality  thus 
cheaply  won  by  a  flirtation  with  an 
attaaU. 

The  episode  of  Pimpette  has  been 
somewhat  eclipsed  by  the  greater 
gloiy  of  the  mathematical  mistress 
of  Cirey,  and  even  Mr.  Carlyle 
mistakes  her  nation.  We  owe  it, 
therefore,  to  the  city  where  Vol- 
taire met  his  first  love,  to  recall 
and  explain  this  not  unimpor- 
tant entry   in   her  Fasti     What 


is  more  generally  known  is  Vol- 
taire's epitome,  of  the  HiOory  <md 
GfograjMy  of  the  Netherlands ;  his 
^ Adieu  canmiXy  caanardsy  canaille  T 
equals,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  the 
despatch  in  which  Csesar  announced 
the  defeat  of  Phamaces.  It  may, 
however,  be  balm  to  Dutchmen 
writhing  under  this  epigram,  to 
know  that  Philip  sober  atoned  for 
Philip  drunk,  and  that  the  wit  of 
the  author  of  Zctdia  and  Candide 
was  neutralized  by  tne  convictions 
of  the  author  of  the  iSiicle  de  LmnU 
JT/r.,  who  allotted  many  sentences 
of  splendid  praise  to  the  people 
and  rulers  of  Holland. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that 
p«»ed  through  my  brain  as  Pega- 
sus and  I  saimtered  lazily  along 
the  Prinzesse  Gracht,  and  as  she 
ambled  past  the  hotel  where  lives 
the  representative  of  the  third  Na- 
poleon, my  mare  looked  round  in- 
quiringly, to  ask,  no  doubt,  if  this 
was  one  of  our  visiting  days.  My 
intentions,  however,  were  solitary, 
and  not  social ;  I  wanted,  not  com- 

Eany,  but  quiet,  and  my  present 
ope  was  to  invigorate  my  nerves 
and  brain  with  a  few  gusts  of  the 
sea  breeze  of  the  beach  at  Scheve* 
ningen.  The  night  before  I  had 
breathed  anythiAg  but  iodine;  I 
had  spent  several  hot  hours  in  a 
baU-room,  and  though  I  had  not 
failed  to  find  the  instruction  and 
amusement  which  every  well-regu- 
lated mind  can  gain  wherever  there 
are  lofty  saloons,  long  corridors, 
blazing  chandeliers,  glittering  uni- 
forms, Uvely  music,  and  lovely 
women,  still  it  was  at  the  cost  of 
bitter  mterludes  of  jealousy  and 
ennui^  and  no  small  waste  of  vital 
force.  And  afterwards  my  com- 
pany had  been  required  at  a  select 
thouf  h  somewhat  sleepy  banquet, 
which  every  guest  declared  to  be 
the  most  splendid  and  the  most 
brilliant  of  ids  life,  but  where  I,  as 
is  usual  with  me  on  these  proud 
and  tiresome  occasions,  observed 
more  wine  than  wit,  and  less  reason 
than  rank.  I  fear  I  am  too  young  or 
too  sentimental  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
Brillat  Savarin ;  in  presence  of  his 
earnest  praise  of  greediness  I  be- 
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lieve  and  tremble,  bat  as  I  have 
not  the  stomach  so  I  have  not  the 
ambition  of  Sardanapalns.  There 
is,  however,  ample  time  before  me 
for  the  development  of  my  diges- 
tion and  intelligence,  for  as  the 
anthor  of  the  Fhysiologie  du  GoUi 
comfortably  assures  ns,  'I'amonr 
de  la  table  est  ime  passion  que  Ton 
n*a  pas  avant  quarante  ans,'  so 
that  I  may  yet  become  the  slave  of 
truffles  and  champagne.  Besides, 
it  is  surely  symptomatic  of  progress, 
that  on  the  occasion  of  a  well- 
known  incident  in  the  annals  of 
nasty  nutrition,  I,  drawing  upon 
my  classical  knowledge  for  an  apt 
illustration  of  my  feeungs,  and  at 
the  risk  of  being  thought  pedantic, 
exclaimed  to  my  unlucky  neigh- 
bour and  co-victim  the  ranee  de 
Selzerwasser,  'When  King  Numa 
Pompilius  gave  a  dinner-party. 
Egena,  to  whom  the  badness  oi 
his  Majesty's  cmsing  was  known  by 
experience,  used  to  descend  from 
heaven  in  pity  to  the  guests,  in 
order  to  replace  the  coarse  dishes 
of  the  earthly  kitchen  by  the 
choice  viands  of  hercelestial  pantry. 
Now  here  is  a  knot  well  worthy  of 
such  a  Yindez,  but  it  is  to  be  sus- 
pected that  Egeria  has  retired  for 
ever  into  private  life.'  *"  Well '  said 
his  Highness  (whose  knowleage  of 
Oriental  geography  should  be  much 
more  profound  than  mine  of  Roman 
history), '  you  might  go  further  and 
fare  worse,  viz.,  in  Japan.  At  the 
Hague,  as  you  are  aware,  every 
plate  contains,  not,  as  at  &r  Wal- 
pole's  dinners,  sundrv  pounds  ster- 
ling, but  a  ticket  with  the  name  of 
a  guest :  in  this  way  we  avoid  fim- 
deaU.  Now  at  the  full-dress  ban- 
quets of  Nagasaki  you  find  not  a 
card,  but  a  6ar,  into  which  a 
Japanese  "  Jeames"  empties  what- 
ever is  left  on  your  plate  j  the  box 
is  then  directed  and  dehvered  at 
your  house,  where  it  is  expected 
so  seasonable  an  addition  to  the 
larder  will  be  gratefully  received 
as  the  useful  complement  of  the 
previous  meal  Only  fancy  if  that 
custom  prevailed  here!  if  we  had 
to  take  our  peck  of  dirt  over  again.' 
What  was  more  to  the  point,  Ms 
Highnfaw  then  uid  there  prescribed 
a  remedy  for  our  plight,   to  be 


taken  at  his  house  at  six  p.m.  the 
next  day ;  which  was  duly  accom- 
plished according  to  programme, 
and  to  my  complete  satisfaction, 
for  that  noble  Amphitryon  caters 
to  creature  wants  as  no  other  can. 

Thus  meditating,  with  more  or 
less  self-deception,  I  entered  the 
great  wood  of  the  Hague.  These 
romantic  shades  are  a  resource  sel- 
dom found  at  the  very  gates  of  a 
capital  city.  They  afford  a  protec- 
tion against  the  most  pelting  rain 
and  the  most  scorching  sun.  The 
central  paths  form  a  kingdom  of 
varnished  boots  and  crinoline, 
where  beauty  smiles  on  politeness, 
and  formality  takes  off  his  hat  to 
etiquette.  Nor  are  there  wanting 
pleasant  slips  of  lawn  where  belts 
of  forest  range  like  a  frame  round 
winding  sheets  of  water,  and  tempt 
the  sketcher's  pencil — ^nor  retired 
nooks  where  the  rustic  bench  in- 
vites a  moment  of  reverie,  while  the 
blue  sky  peeps  through  the  fine-cut 
foliage  of  the  acacia  and  the  ash. 

On  this  occasion  I  rode  down 
many  a  long  alley  where  the  oak 
and  the  beech  laoed  together  their 
leaves  hi^h  above  my  head,  and 
where  the  Wood  anemone  and  Sorrel 
spread  their  petals  in  white  patches 
on  the  sward  beneath — by  many  a 
daric  pool  greesi  with  duck-weed, 
and  dead  with  a  silence  that  no- 
thing broke  but  the  crackle  of  the 
leaves  beneath  my  horse's  hoo&,  or 
the'plash  of  the  ttoga  as  they  threw 
themselves  into  the  water  to  escape 
his  tread.  And  now  the  road  lav 
where  a  little  bridge  of  red-brick  < 
with  iron  rails,  and  gates  with 
^ded  spears,  crossed  a  dingy  ditch, 
till  in  front  rose  the  long  facade  of 
the  Maison  du  Bois,  with  wings 
stretching  on  either  hand  from  a 
fiight  of  broad  steps  in  the  centre. 

But  here  Pegasus  started,  and 
neither  curb  nor  snaffle  could  hin- 
der her  from  swerving  round  till  her 
eye  peered  up  to  a  window  above 
the  little  door  which  gives  access 
to  the  southern  end  of  the  palace. 
And  she  seemed  to  expect  a  signal 
from  some  friendly  hand,  or  a  word  * 
of  welcomefromsome  friendly  voice. 
Then  the  subtle  webs  which  my 
fancy  had  begun  to  weave  about  the 
secrets  of  the  world  of  plants  and 
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animals  were  broken  up  by  the 
sight  of  the  dome  of  the  Salle 
d'Orange,  and  memories  of  great 
men  and  thing^  came  trooping 
through  my  brain.  In  that  hall, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  already 
splendid  with  gilding  and  yellow 
silk,  William  of  Orange  paced  be- 
neath the  gorgeous  canvas  of  Jor- 
daens  and  Hondthorst,  and  vowed 
in  his  soul  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of 
a  mighty  nation^  while  Bentiuck 
told  him  tales  oi  royal  villany  be- 
yond seas,  and  how  nobly  Sidney 
and  Rassell  had  laid  then:  heads 
upon  the  block.  There  the  doomed 
Monmouth — ^biilliant  butterfly  of  a 
summer's  day — ^trod  the  minuet 
in  matchless  grace  with  his  cousin 
Mary,  as  she  rallied  him  on  the 
havoc  done  in  her  court  by  his  noble 
bearing  and  his  fascinating  ad- 
dress. There  Locke  spun  a  maze  of 
metaphysics,  or  listened  with  de- 
Ik^htto  the  exhortations  of  the  pious 
Ken ;  while  Argyle  talked  to  Bur- 
net of  his 'murdered  father,  and 
envied  with  mystic  faith  the  pains 
and  glory  of  a  martyrdom  that  was 
too  soon  to  be  his  own. 

On  such  recollections  it  would 
be  impertinent  to  intrude  the  Mvo- 
lous  details  of  personal  and  con- 
temporary history ;  Pegasus,  in  fact, 
is  likely  to  be  for  a  long  tune  to 
come  the  speechless  repository  of 
much  that  is  curious  in  the  annals 
of  modem  Holland.  Groing  further 
on,  we  gained  the  open  countly  * 
on  every  side  fields,  intersected 
by  hedgerows  and  canals,  with 
groups  of  cattle  comfortably  clad  in 
jackets,  and  eyeing  suspiciously  the 
yet-unfolded  corolla  of  some  yeUow 
W  ater-lily,  or  the  ever-whirling  sails 
of  some  restless  windmilL  £efore 
me  rose  the  wavy  outline  of  the 
dunes  of  minute  silex  with  which 
sea  and  wind  have  girded  the  Dutch 
coast ;  and  far  to  the  right,  as  it 
seemed,  rose  the  towers  of  Leyden, 
suggestive  of  learned  thoughts 
about  the  Elzevir  classics,  and  the 
philosopher  who  taught  mankind 
to  store  up  electricity  in  a  jam-pot. 
'  The  idea  of  the  classics  recalled  to 
me  the  strange,  and  not  seldom 
stupid,  pages  of  the  'Augustan 
History  p  or  perhaps  it  was  the  re- 
flections just   made   on*  gluttony 


which  drove  me  to  think  of  what 
Lampridius  says  of  the  abominable 
£liogabalus :  how  he  eat  at  a  single 
supper  the  Drains  of  six^hundred 
ostnches ;  how  he  dined  off  a  dish 
made  of  the  gjUls  of  red  mullets 
worth  £^  a-piece;  how  he  spent 
many  millions  of  money  in  buying 
up  the  I'oes  of  eels,  m  order  to 
bring  that  luxury  into  contempt 
by  feeding  common  labourers  on  it. 
A  race  that  worked  those  wicked- 
nesses was  fit  prey  for  the  Gk>th3 
and  Huns :  thaiik  Heaven,  modem 
civilization  has  developed  no  sudi 
evil  tendencies;  but  if  in  this 
matter  any  country  should  como 
to  imitate  the  later  Bomans,  I 
for  my  part  shall  vote  that  it  be 
taken  in  hand  by  the  Turcos  and 
Sir  William  Armstrong.  My  ideas 
ranging  thus  over  the  period  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall,  no  wonder 
if ,  as  a  woman  on  horseback  sal- 
loped  past,  I  seemed  to  see  Zenooia 
chasing  the  bears  and  panthers  of 
Syria,  or  retreating  from  Palmyra 
to  the  Euplirates  to  esc2^)e  the 
pursuit  of  Aurelian.  Then  I  fan- 
cied myself  a  centurion  sent  to 
overtake  the  enemy  of  Rome ;  and 
hurrying  on  also  I  seized  my  oppor- 
tunity, and  said^ '  Oh^  great  Queen 
of  the  East  flight  is  vain!  sur- 
render to  tne  arms  of  Aurelian  I* 
She  stopped,  and  replied, '  I  am  not 
Zenobia^  and  I  was  not  bom  to 
grace  the  triumph  of  any  conqueror : 
nor  can  I  see  what  mirage  has 
cheated  your  vision  so  as  to  turn 
this  strip  of  sand  into  a  desert^ 
or  these  poplars  into  the  palms  oi 
Tadmor  1  The  scales  fell  from  my 
eyes,  and  I  found  myself  again 
amongst  the  canals  and  hedges  of 
civilization,  with  the  low  outline 
of  the  wavy  dunes  still  bounding 
the  horizon.  But  the  woman  and 
the  horse  did  not  vanish  with  my 
dream :  and  I  saw  that  the  voice 
had  fallen  from  living  lips. 

I  will  not  describe  the  horse,  be- 
yond saying  that  this  matchless 
animal  was  own  brother  to  Guy 
Livingstone's  'Axeine,' though  with- 
out the  savage  eccentricities  of 
temper  and  conduct  incidental  to 
the  steed  of  a  more  muscular  and  less 
Christian  dispensation.  The  rider 
was  beautiful,  but  she  had  no  need 
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of  beauty ;  for  her  voice  alone  was 
an  arsenal  of  fascination.  It  had  that 
rich  penetrating  tone  and  power 
which  can  only  be  defined  by  the 
Italian  word  Pastosa^BXid  which  those 
who  understand  this  technical  term 
will  admit  to  be  almost  monopo- 
lized by  the  organ  of  the  incom- 
parable Mario.  Few  persons  in 
England  seem  to  have  any  idea  that 
the  vocal  organs  may  exhibit  beauty 
not  only  in  singing,  but  in  talking ' 
and  that  our  nation  is  as  farbehina 
the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  practice 
as  it  is  in  the  appreciation  of  the 
art  of   speech.      But  this  matter 

.   0  quam  te  mexDorem  ?    Yirgo  ;  namque  baud  tibi  vnltiiB 
Mortalis,  nee  vox  bominem  sonat.     0  dea  certe  1 

She   replied,  *  My  name  shall  re-     morning,  not  many  years  since,  a 


must  stand  over  for  a  special  ex- 
cursus to  be  hereafter  devoted  to 
the  denunciation  and  dissection  of 
the  British  larynx,  as  it  would  be 
the  act  of  a  Gk)th  to  b^n  a  paren- 
thesis in  the  presence  of  a  lady  on 
horseback.  My  acquaintance  with 
the  Amazon  being  thus  begun,  re- 
ceived on  the  spot  a  f artlier  deve- 
lopment ;  nor  did  our  discourse  de- 
generate into  mere  meteorology. 
And  I  asked  her  in  the  words  of 
iEneas,  when  his  unknown  goddess- 
mother  appeared  to  him  in  the 
form  of  a  Spartan  damsel,  near  the 
walls  of  Carthag< 


main  more  secret  than  the  existence 
of  Midas*  ears :  and  you  need  not 
ask  it  of  yonder  reeds,  for  they  are 
too  discreet  to  whisper  my  betrayaL 
It  would  be  a  blessing  if  names 
could  be  abolished  idtogether,  for 
numbers  would  be  fax  easier  to  re- 
member, and  fussy  people  could 
hardly  tnen  fidget  about  their  titles 
and  pedigrees.  Until  this  reform 
is  realized,  it  suits  me  well  enough 
to  be  called  Portia.' 

'You  Fortia,^  1  interrupted. 
'Then  we  are  no  longer  strangers ; 
for  so  much  has  been  told  me  of 
the  mysteries  of  Belmont,  that  I 
can  even  pronounce  the  Cabala.' 
8he  looked  doubtfully  at  me :  and 
I  continued,  *You    received. 


sumptuous  cnmson  camellia  in  full 
bloom,  on  whose  dark  leaf  had  been 
traced,  with  a  pen  dipped  in  gold, 
certain  graceful  curves  and  flou- 
rishes in  wliich  you  recognised  the 
letters  of  a  favourite  and  familiar 
language.  When  you  had  spelt  out 
the  Arabic  word  "  Cameel,"  the  pun- 
ning compliment  was  deciphered, 
and  the  mysterious  gift  said  plainly 
enough,  "  Perfection  to  the  Per- 
fect' '  Here  the  horses  made  foolish 
attempts  to  escape  from  their  own 
shadows :  and  my  companion  asked 
with  quiet  composure,  *Do  you 
know  what  answer  went  back  to 
my  philological  flatterer?  *One,' 
said  I,  'worthy  of  the  head  graced 
by 


receivea  one 

Thoae  crisped  anaky  golden  locks, 
Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind.' 

'But,'  said  she,  without  betray-  that  his  torrid 
ing  any  emotion,  and  as  if  only 
pmitely  curious,  *  how  do  you 
come  to  know  my  secrets,  and 
when  and  how  did  you  worm 
yourself  into  the  confidence  of 
the  unknown  f  And  I,  in  reply. 
'Only  to-day  have   I   discovered 


zone  was  in 
Holland,  and  his  equator  in  the 
Hague  j  and  that  here  was  the  ob- 
servatory from  yhich  he  marked 
the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  What  he  told  me  is  best 
repeated  in  the  lovely  lines  of  The 
Merc^umtqf  Venice: — 


In  Belmont  is  a  ladj  richlj  left, 

And  she  is  fair,  and,  fairer  thaii  that  word. 

Of  wondrons  rirtnes :  sometimes  from  her  eyes 

I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages. 

Her  name  is  Portia;  nothing  nnderyaloed 

To  Cato'a  daughter,  Bruiui  PoHia, 

Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth, 

For  the  four  winds  blow  in  fit>m  every  coast 

Renowned  suitors ;  and  her  snnny  locks 

Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece  ; 

Which  makes  her  seat  of  Belmont  CoUhoi  strand. 

And  many  Ja$on$  come  in  quest  of  her.' 
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So  mucli  was  ancient  history,  and  I 
desired  thereupon  to  leani  whether 
he  had  aspired  to  play  the  part  of 
Bftssanio  with  such  a  Portia:  and 
whether,  in  fact,  he  had  lifted 
the  lids  of  the  gold  and  silver 
caskets. 

Here  she  looked  more  uncon- 
cerned than  ever,  and  her  careless 
fingers  sported  with  something  that 
hung  on  her  throat  by  a  strip  of 
velvet,  and  which  I  at  last  made 
out  to  bo  a  crystal  locket    She  in- 
stantly penetrated  my  thoughts,  and 
said,  'Not  hi$  hair,  I  assure  you. 
but  merely  a  tress  from  this  mane.^ 
As  her  hand  fell  with  a  gentle  pat 
on  her  horse^s   neck,  and  rested 
lovingly  there,  I  could  not  help 
envying  the  noble  beast  on  whom 
she   lavished  her  love.     On   the 
continent  of  Europe  I  have  rarely 
found  a  right  feehng  to  prevail  as 
to  the  dignity  of  animals.    From 
this  reproach,  however,  it  is  fair  to 
except  Holland,  where,  as  with  us, 
the  horse  and  the  dog  are  the  Mends 
and  companions  as  well  as  the  ser- 
vants of  the  lords  of  creation,  and 
where  the  lessons  of  childhood  do 
not  forget  to  teach  among  the  more 
solemn  duties  that  Hhe  merdfdl 
man   is    merciful    to   his   beast.' 
Portia  was  of  course  but  too  glad 
to  endorse  an  opinion  so  favourable 
to  her  country,  and  I  was  about  to 
turn  the  conversation  into  the  track 
from  which  it  had  for  a  while  wan- 
dered, when  a  chance  discovery,  due 
to  an  accidental  movement,  induced 
me  to  defer  my  attempt  to  press  the 
Socratic  method  of  question  and 
answer ;  for  I  saw  that  her  incom- 
parable wrist  was  clasped  by  a  nar- 
row band  of  black  enamel,  of  which 
the  letters  A  G,  formed  by  what  at 
the  first  glimpse  seemed  a  chance 
cluster   of  diamonds,  abundantly 
told  the  story. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  reveal  the 
mystery  of  the  bracelet.  I  have 
seen  fiY^  such  armlets  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  a  sixth  lies  buried 
m  the  ground  beneath  the  sod  of  an 
Italian  graveyard,  and  I  quite  im- 
derstand  the  destiny  implied  by 
their  possession.  My  tastes  and 
instincts  have  alwajs  set  strongly 
in  the  current  of  jewellery.  For 
me  Mr.  Hancock  is  a  much  greater 


man  than  Lord  Stratford  de  Bed- 
cliffe ;  and  my  practised  eye  detects 
at  once,  even  on  the  most  dosely- 
muffled  wrist,  the  presence  of  the 
fatal  trail  I  do  not  know  whether 
each  bracelet  feincies  itself  alone  in 
its  glory,  and  whether  if  by  diance 
the  f&ir  sisterhood  should  one  day 
meet  and  make  acquaintance  they 
will  kiss  and  be  Mends. 

To  the  tragic  record  blotted  by 
hu  tears  and  torn  by  his  struggles 
the  living  witness  before  me  must 
also  in  one  shape  or  another  have 
added  some  sad  and  wasted  page. 
I  marvelled  at  the  constant  play 
of  feature  and  expression,  and  the 
sk^s  of  intellectual  ana  nervous 
life  that  flashed  from  her  faca 
The  brow  was  now  calm  and 
radiant,  and  now  furrowed  by 
some  passing  care ;  the  eye  now 
beaming  with  affection,  and  now 
dimmed  as  if  some  flitting  image 
of  sorrow  had  suddenly  veiled  its 
lustre ;  the  lips  now  relaxed  into  a 
soft  smile;  and  now  closely  set 
together  with  vivid  energy  and 
self-control.  She  was.  in  a  wbrd, 
the  counterpart  in  imman  flesh 
and  blood  of  that  lovely  spring 
day — of  that  bright  sky  and  land- 
scape, now  bathed  in  glorious 
sunlight,  now  flecked  with  stud- 
ding clouds  and  dashed  with  April 
showers. 

I  never  had  the  instinct  that 
enables  some  of  my  Mends  to  guess 
at  a  glance  the  most  complicated 
riddles  of  life  and  character,  and 
specially  to  map  out  with  rapidity 
and  aplomb  every  fibre  and  every 
feeling  of  the  female  heart;  so  that 
I  had  no  expectation  whatever  of 
auietly  folding  into  my  herbarium 
tne  sphinx  at  my  side,  and  bota- 
nizing her  as  if  she  were  a  fnngus 
or  a  fern.  Meanwhile,  it  was  enough 
for  me  to  have  a  vague  idea,  gathered 
partly  from  what  I  had  heard,  and 
partly  from  what  I  had  seen,  that 
she  was  indifferent  as  a  princess, 
and  yet  enthusiastic  as  an  artist; 
as  docile  as  a  child  and  yet  as  reso- 
lute as  a  heroine ;  as  trusting  as 
Desdemona  and  yet  as  doubting  as 
Beatrice ;  as  imposing  as  Antigone 
and  yet  as  seductive  as  Armida.  I 
might  assume  also  that  her  mind — 
to  borrow  the  language  of  a  system 
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of  which  the  vocabulary  at  least  is 
neat  and  sogRestive — ^was  cast  in  a 
positive  mould,  and  yet  that  her 
logic  would  be  tinged  with  a  faint 
breath  of  that  mysticism  which 
seems  perversely  to  cling  to  much 
that  is  truest  and  noblest  in  the 
women  as  well  as  the  men  of  our 
time. 

Here  was,  I  thought,  an  excellent 
oi)portunity  for  setting  some  of  my 
miserable  insular  notions  to  be  win- 
nowed and  ventilated.  I  measure 
my  own  ignorance  of  o^er  countries 
by  the  pr^udices  which  I  find  pre- 
vailing around  me  in  respect  to 
England.  When  I  meet,  for  in- 
stance, as  I  do  very  often,  a 
Frenchman  with  honest  intentions, 
a  wider  insight  into  true  philo- 
*  sophy,  a  vigorous  intelligence,  a 
cultivated  mind^  a  refined  tasteL 
graceful  manners,  and  a  cheerful 
disposition — when  I  find,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  that  such  a  one 
cannot  speak  of  my  country  with- 
out dwindling  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  merest  gancu^,  dark  suspicions 
rise  before  me  that  I  am  likely 
enough  to  think  and  talk  a  tornado 
of  nonsense  whenever  it  comes  to 
my  turn  to  favour  mankind  with 
oracular  judgments  about  France. 
But  this  general  confession  of 
humility  need  not  debar  me  from 
trying,  m  the  course  of  the  wander- 
ings to  which  I  am  doomed,  to  pick 
up  a  few  scattered  facts  as  to  matters 
oi  detail;  and  I  will  not  affect  to 
doubt  that  my  personal  archives 
might  contribute  valuable  hints  to- 
wards a  more  accurate  analysis  of 
certain  departments  of  knowledge. 
The  lucky  inheritor  of  my  MS.  lite- 
rature will,  in  i)articular,  be  in  a 
position  to  compose  an  exhaustive 
monogram  on  Dresden  China,  and 
Parisian  bronze&  on  the.  Natural 
History  of  the  Passport,  and  the 
CJomparative  Anatomy  of  the  Dame 
d'honneur. 

At  that  particular  moment  my 
speculations  were  taking  a  social 
direction,  for  I  was  meditating  on 
the  later  tendencies  of  French  ro- 
mantic literature.  While  everyone 
was  publicly  expressing  hatred  of 


M.  Feydeau  and  secretly  devouring 
the  pages  of  hi&Fann^/y  there  stared 
me  in  the  face  a  conviction  more 
painful  than  the  new  commandment 
to  wives  to  be  faithful  to  their 
lovers.  There  was  M.Michelet,  after 
devoting  a  treatise  to  the  Bird, 
descending  through  the  insect  to 
woman,  and  proving  love  to  be  an 
anatomical  incident  lliere  was  M. 
Victor  Cousin  glorifying  the  beau- 
tiful blondes  who  baffled  Mazarin 
in  war  and  politics,  and  urging  his 
younger  readers  to  drink  in  in- 
spirations of  the  great  and  the  ffood 
jm>m  the  scandalous  career  of  those 
worthless  demireps.  These  symp- 
toms were  grievous  to  an  admirer 
of  *  la  grande  nation ;'  and  my  own 
corollary  was  not  merely  that  Victor 
Cousin  was  paradoxical,  Michelet 
materialistic,  and  Feydeau  cynical, 
but  something  worse — viz.,  that  the 
conspicuous  types  of  female  French 
character  have  failed  to  inspire  love 
and  respect;  and  that  in  spite  of  a 
Joan  of  Arc  and  a  Mme.  Boland,  a 
Ihichess  de  Longueville  or  a  Mme. 
Becamier  is  eternally  the  ideal 
above  which  their  countrymen  can 
scarcely  rise,  and  which  they  see  to 
be  but  a  step  removed  from  the 
depths  of  debasement.  In  Eng^land 
the  most  desponding  pessmdst 
would  hardly  have  stumbled  on  the 
sentiment  which  I  am  about  to 
(^uote,  and  wliich  has  suggested 
itself  to  one  of  the  most  profound 
of  modem  Frenc]i  thinkers.  *  Les 
dames  out  fiiit  de  merveiUeux  pro- 
gr^  en  sagesse  (this  sarcasticallyX 
Au  lieu  de  demander  aux  hommes 
de  grandes  choses,  des  entreprises 
hardies,  des  travaux  h6roiques,elle8 
leur  demandent  de  la  riohesse.  afin 
de  satisfure  un  luxe  vulgaire.*^ 
Note  again  that  the  Frenchman 
cannot  with  advantage  turn  from  a 
social  to  an  historical  retrospect,  for 
every  page  of  the  history  oiFrance 
is  stained  with  the  crimes  of  royal 
and  aristocratic  Jezebds.  From 
Queen  Fredegonde  to  Dame  Du- 
barry,  the  direct  rule  and  indirect 
influence  of  a  succession  of  wicked 
women  has  brought  untold  evils 
upon  the  land.    All  this  does  not 


*  Etaaii  de  Morale  et  de  Critique.    Fto  Ernest  Binan,  p.  366.     A  mftti?MiWB 
ooUeotion  of  critioisias  by  the  great  Semitic  philologer. 
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excuse  M.  Fejrdeau  for  inventiiijgf 
new  shapes  of  immorality,  but  it 
may  help  to  explain  why  French- 
men are  not  averse  to  seeing  the 
other  sex  openlv  dissected  and 
degraded  *  my  said  belief  therefore, 
is  that  French  women,  in  the 
upper  ranks  at  least,  are  by  no 
means  equal  to  their  mission,  and 
that  civilization  and  progress  are 
not  being  helped  onwards  by  their 
influence  and  efforts. 

This  conviction  points  to  a  con- 
trast which  mav  be  safely  drawn 
between  England  and  the  Continent. 
In    beauty   and   vigour    English 
women  bear  the  bell,  and  their 
mental   education   fits   them   not 
only  for  a  domestic  but  also  for 
a  social  sway,  so  that  they  take 
a    solid   share   in   much   of  the 
serious  business  of   o\ir  national 
life.    London,  like  Vienna,  has  of 
course  circles  where,  in  the  words 
of  Mascarille,  4es  ^ens  de  quality 
savent  tout  sans  avoir  rien  appris' — 
where  the  frivolous  queens  of  rank 
and  fashion  are  dull  enough  to  tire 
even  the  ponderous  coxcombs  with 
whom  they  flirt,  waltz,  and  gossip 
— ^where  well-bom  dotage,  with  no 
glorv  but    what   is   blazoned    on 
parchments  and  quartered  on  es- 
cutcheons, treats  the  flashes  of  un- 
titled genius  with  exquisite  con- 
tempt, and  hails  with  sympathetic 
raptures  the  sallies  of  some  stupid 
patrician.    But  this  does  not  pre- 
clude me  from  sfiying  that  a  large 
per-centage  of  female  Great  Britons 
show  intimations  of  being  attracted 
by  sensible  and  intellectual  pur- 
suits ;  and  that  a  more  restricted, 
though   still    tolerably   extensive 
number,  possess  a  remarkable  cul- 
ture ana  power  of  thought.    It  has 
been  said  by  Lord  Macaulay  that 
our  language  nowhere  exists  in  a 
purer  or  more  idiomatic  form  than 
in  the  letters  of  Englishwomen  of 
the  present  day ;  and  he  must  in- 
deea  be  ill  off  for  friends  who  finds 
an  atom  of  exaggeration  in  this 
judgment  of  the  great  historian. 
Now  the  like  cannot  by  any  stretch 
of  compliment  or  hyperbole  be  said 
of  the  ladies  of  Russia,  Qermany, 
Italy,  or  France.     Affain,  in  our 
island  any  bread-and-butter  Miss 
may  attack   you  at   a  moment's 


notice  with  a  series  of  categorical 
inquiries — ^as  for  instance,  uo  you 
admire  Mr.  Buskin's  gorgeous  de- 
scription of  the  Pontic  surges  clap- 
ping their  hands  when  the  mailed 
and  helmed  .skeleton  rises  in  in- 
efi^ble   truth   above  the  sniarded 
mounts  of  the  Prince  Archangeli 
Do  you  understand  Mansel's  Bamj>- 
ton  Ledum  ?  Wouldyou  rather  have 
painted  *  The  Vale  of  Rest,'  or  made 
the  *  Indicator*  at  the  Apsley  House 
crossin^^?     No  such  questions  are 
asked  in  the  ball-rooms  and  bou- 
doirs of  Continental  beautv ;  and 
the   conversation   to  which  they 
would  lead  is   tabooed  over   the 
whole  breadth  of  Europe,  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Paris.    JUn  rrvattcke. 
there  passes  current  a  conventional 
mixture  of  tittle-tattle  and  trash;' 
and  no  utterance  can  be  too  voluble 
when  folly  f]X)ths  over  and  humour 
,  is  stripped  of  its  point.    If  I  make 
a  reserve  in  favour  of  certain  parts 
of  the  German  territory,  it  is  only 
because  these   people    hold  their 
tongues  pretty  considerably;  and 
whatever  suspicions  I  may  enter- 
tain, I  am  bound  to  give  the  ac- 
cused the  benefit  of  their  discreet 
silence.    Much  of  what  I  am  now 
lamenting  may  be  traced,  no  doubt, 
to  the  absence  of  political  interests 
and  discussions;   without  exactly 
committing  myself  to  Mr.  Bright's 
dictum,  that  a  number  of  the  Timeg 
contains   more  wisdom   than  the 
whole  of  Thucydides,  I  must  ex- 

Sress  my  belief  that  the  daily  study, 
owever  superficial,  of  that  paper, 
would  teacn  ahnost  all  that  she 
ignores  to  the  high-bom  beauty  of 
Vienna  and  Berlin. 

So  {at,  no  notice  has  been  taken 
of  the  aesthetic  aspects  of  foreign 
and  British  female  education  *  and 
what  might  be  said  about  or^, 
manners,  and  music,  would  some- 
what reverse  the  tables ;  it  is  also 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  regaixls 
the  lower  orders,  there  can  l^  no 
question  of  the  vnferuniJty  of  Eng- 
lish women  in  several  important  re- 
spects. The  discussion  of  these 
points  must,  however,  be  postponed 
for  the  present,  to  make  room  for 
an  interraption  that  came  from 
Portia,  who,  in  spite  of  the  curvets 
and  capers  of  her  horase^  had  ap- 
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peared  to  listen  to  the  observations 
of  which  the  substance  has  just 
been  given.  Her  experience  of 
England  and  the  Continent  gave 
her  a  coign  of  vantage  not  pos- 
sessed by  many.  Her  assent  to  my 
view  was  very  satisfactory  to  me, 
and  she  now  remarked, '  Y  ou  have 
forgotten  to  mention  one  striking 
chwucteristic — ^I  wont  flatter  you 
by  saying  superiorUy — of  English 
ladies.  I  don't  mean  reading  the 
Bible  to  old  people  in  cottages,  and 
taking  them  flannel  petticoats  and 
port  wine;  nor  walking  several  miles 
in  the  rain  over  a  rough  road ;  nor 
riding  a  kicking  horse  to  see  Uie 
hounds  throw  off: — toe  don't  do 
ariy  of  those  thin^.  But  what  I 
am  thinking  of  is^  their  infatu- 
ated scientinc  mama.  What  can 
be  more  astounding  to  the  weak 
mind  of  a  Dutchwoman,  when,  on 
a  first  visit  to  Torquay,  sne  sees  the 
rocks  at  low  water  covered  with 
troops  of  beautiful  girls,  slopping 
about  the  seaweed  in  search  of 
jelly-fish  and  marine  mice?  All  of 
which  I  found  very  strange  imtil  I 
learnt  that  these  gelatinous  and 
other  pets  were  taken  home,  to  be 
carefully  fed  and  tended,  and  that 
the  death  or  disappearance  of  a 
jMurticularly  tame  specimen  caused 
as  much  sorrow  to  their  keepers  as 
the  loss  of  a  canary-bird  or  a  cat. 
The  parallel  may  m  too  Uwe  for  a 
lady;  but  as  you  called  me  Zenobia 
I  may  refer  to  "  Les  Bomains  de  la 
Decadence."  At  the  Hague  we  are 
not  quite  as  ignorant  as  the  objects 
of  your  recent  sarcasms,  and  we 
read  bits  of  Pliny  and'  Cicero  in 
translations.  In  this  way  I  have 
heard  that  in  those  days  turbots 
and  eels  were  petted^  led  by  the 
hand,  and  adorned  with  ear-rings, 
necklaces^  and  bracelets;  that  a 
friend  of  the  Emperor  Augustus 
fed  a  favourite  eel  with  live  slaves, 
and  called  it  Helena — ^that,  on  the 
death  of  another  favourite  eel  be- 
longing to  Crassus,  the  bereaved 
owner  nearly  perished  of  grief,  and 
erected  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  his  darling :  that  the  Licinius 
family  had  such  a  love  for  this  fish 
as  to  adopt  the  additional  surname 
of  Murs&jia.  To  revert  to  Torquay : 
as  if  the  Tank  fever  had  not  been 
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enough,  there  was  the  rage  for 
Botany  in  addition.  Of  course 
there  were  two  rival  sects;  one 
counted  the  stamens  ancl  pistils, 
and  the  other  didn't,  at  least  not 
in  public.  But  both  were  agreed 
in  climbing  dangerous  precipices, 
and  walking,  if  need  be,  to  the 
Land's  End  after  the  faintest  ves- 
tige of  a  fern.  To  find  a  bit  of 
Maidenhair  was  the  earthly  ambi- 
tion of  many  of  those  enthusiastic 
damsels ;  and  one  of  them  lost  an 
impending  offer  of  marriage  because 
she  was  rude  to  her  lover  over  a 
spike  of  Moonwort.  It  now  seems 
that  the  Aquarium  and  the  Wardian 
case  are  a  little  less  fashionable, 
and  that  the  correct  thing  is  to  keep 
butterflies  and  beetles  in  a  wire  cage. 
But  perhaps  you  are  yourself  a 
naturaHst? 

*  Certainly,  within  the  limits  ac- 
cessible to  an  amateur.  The  men 
as  well  as  the  women  of  my  genera- 
tion have  the  tastes  you  have  alluded 
to:  and  the  miscellaneous  know- 
ledi^  afloat  in  English  society  on 
topics  relating  to  natural  science  is 
not  inconsiderable.  In  no  country  in 
Europe  out  of  England  is  there  a 
public  that  consumes  tons  upon  tons 
of  popular  scientific  literature — that 
encourages  professors  by  attending 
lectures  and  classes — ^that  enriches 
artificers  by  baying  collections  of 
minerals,  chemicals,  and  shells,  and 
every  kind  of  instrument,  from  a 
shilhng  goniometer  to  a  fifty-guinea 
microscope.  The  effects  of  this 
culture,  should  the  present  fashion 
have  taken  firm  hold  on  the  na- 
tional fancy,  must  in  time  be 
valuable.  In  some  of  the  physical 
sciences — as,  for  instance,  in  botany 
and  geology — air  and  exercise  are 
among  the  essential  conditions  of 
study.  Now,  civilization  seems 
daily  to  develop  some  new  method 
of  economizing  human  activity  and 
muscle,  and  handing  over  its 
work  to  natural  agents,  so  that 
we  are  all  likely  and  able  to  grow 
more  indolent  and  weak.  If,  then, 
the  votary  of  science  should  be 
hunting  for  ferns  or  fossils  in  the 
hours  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  spent  in  mere  literary  sloth ; 
if  young  ladies  shoald  leave  for  a 
moment  the  hateful  worsted-frame 
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that  disgraces  the  fuiest  fingers 
and  delM^uches  the  finest  tast^  to 
search  for  a  brittle-star  or  a  soloier- 
crab;  already  will  botany,  geo- 
logy, and  zoology,  in  profiting  the 
belies,  and  so  tne  minds,  of  the 
generation,  have  given  their  mite 
towards  arresting  the  tendency 
above  indicated. 

'  Casual  observers  will,  however, 
scarcely  contribute  muck  tp  the 
march  of  the  physical  sciencea 
Amateur  industry  may  chance  to 
enrich  our  stores  by  the  addition 
of  an  unknown  flower,  animal,  or 
planet ;  yet  the  cycle  of  easy  and 
half-<mnce  discoveries  has  probably 
been  exhausted,  and  though  the 
phantom  of  a  brilliant  guess  at 
some  dark  tanffle  of  observed 
fskcts,  of  a  grand  deduction  from 
known  laws,  may  dance  temptingly 
before  the  imagination,  unsyste- 
matic thought  is  not  likely  to 
realize  the  golden  dreant  But  as  a 
discipline  to  the  mind  (I  say  no- 
thing of  the  ionic  properties^  of 
studies  which  in  a  moment  with- 
draw the  thoughts  from  the 
miseries  and  passions  of  every-day 
lifeX  physical  science  is  invaluable^ 
ana  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with,  for  instance, 
a  classincatoiy  system  such  as  is 
employed  in  botany,  will  suggest 
notions  of  mental  method  quite  un- 
attainable in  any  other  way.' 

Here  Portia  interposed. 

'  I  can  fill  in  tor  myself  the 
outline  which  you  have  drawn. 
Meanwhile,  I  wait  curiously  the 
announcement  of  a  new  imposture, 
80  that  I  ma^  see  if  the  England  of 
to-day  is  still  as  gullible  as  the 
England  of  yesterday,  and  whether 
the  improvement  has  been  so  real 
that  a  new  edition  of  t2J[>le-tuming 
and  spirit-rapping  or  some  other 
hallucination  equ^y  disgraceful  to 
a  people  pretending  to  oe  capable 
of  scientific  criticism,  would  be 
forthwith  hissed  and  hooted  out  of 
society.  At  present,  though  con- 
vinced of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual strength  of  your  nation, 
as  mirrored  in  its  greatest  minds 
and  characters,  I  find  ezcdlent 
grounds  for  thinking  the  English 
to  be  riveted  to  many  preposterous 
prejudices,  and  madly  given  to  fol- 


lowing the  blindest  guides.  You 
are  the  greatest  travdlers  in  the 
world,  and  yet  the  worst  observers 
of  sooal  and  political  peculiarities, 
because  you  chop  down  or  stretch 
oat  the  ways  and  ideas  of  the  Con- 
tinent to  your  own  insular  stan- 
diu^L  I  don't  say  that  Procrustes' 
bed  is  a  bad  one,  merely  that  it  is 
no  standard.' 

I  said  in  answer,  'I  am  quite 
convinced,  neble  Portiai  that  your 
judgments  are  as  just  as  Damel'a. 
The  other  day  I  was  reading  how  a 
Japanese  gentleman  airing  himself 
in  modern  times  on  the  friendlv 
dedc  of  her  Britannic  Msgesty^ 
steam-ship  Barracoutay  6  guns  and 
300  horse^power,  was  good  enough 
to  enlighten  the  representatives  of 
her  Msn^ty's  navy  then  and  there 
assemble  with  a  summary  of  the 
notions  current  in  those  parts  about 
the  nation  which  was  the  lucky 
possessor  of  so  valuable  a  vesseL 
The  p«*son  in  question  told  his 
appalled  audience  how  '^  he  under^ 
stood  that  Eo^nd  was  a  v^ry 
small  country  in  the  western  seas^ 
strong  by  sea,  and  that  the  natives 
lived  by  plimdaing  the  ships  of 
peaceable  nations,  and  compelling 
all  to  pay  tribute."  It  might  be 
well  for  the  instructed  publicists  of 
England  if  they  would  condescend 
to  extract  the  moral  from  a  sugges- 
tive tale,  and  pause  ere  they  flaunt 
the  plumes  of  fancied  superiorily 
in  the  face  of  an  infatuated  inhabir 
tant  of  Nagasaki ;  for  unless  the 
opportunities  of  esdle  have  be«i 
a  stumbUngblock  and  a  snare 
to  the  deluded  observer^  there 
is  good  ground  for  believing  that 
the  el^nents  of  physical  ana  poli- 
tical geography  may,  to  adopt  the 
phraseology  m  Bacon,  ''be  noted 
as  deficient"  in  the  scientific  educa- 
tion of  those  who  take  upon  them- 
selves the  task  of  catering  to 
national  curiosity  with  respect  to 
the  movements  of  European  civi- 
lization. 

'  Since  charity  should^  whenever 
it  can,  follow  the  ancient  miunction, 
and  begin  at  home,  I  wiU  not  ex* 
pound  the  map  of  Greece  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Gaul  who,  like  the 
monkey  in  .^^p's  fable,  considered 
the  Pireus  to  oe  a  man ;  besidaSy 
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as  that  opinion  bdongs  to  a.d. 
1650,  and  to  2kPr%€ieuxdith&  Hotel 
Rambouillet,  it  maybe  safely  left 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  M.  Victor 
Cousin,  who  is  sure  to  devote  to  it 
a  volume  of  gorgeous  rhetoric  and 
painful  paradox.  iThen,  as  regards 
our  own  publicists,  it  is  not  worth 
while  at  present  to  go  much  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  hint.  How  do  I 
know  what  profound  combination 
may  not  be  indicated  by  the  state- 
ment that  ''  the  ^yr  Dana  or  Jaz- 
artes  is  the  citadel  of  Khiva  f  that 
Georgia  lies  between  the  Caucasus 
and  the  Ukraine;  that  Biga  is  in 
Finland  and  on  the  sea-shore ;  that 
Nice  is  at  the  mouth  of  a  navigable 
river?  How  can  I  fiithom  the  late 
assertions  of  Mr.  Eoebuck  to  his 
constituents,  that  we  are  *^  the  only 
TfoUyfree  people  in  Europe  (cheers^ 
We  alone  nave  a  free  Fres6^  we  alone 
have  a  Government  which  representi 
the  peopUj  and  we  alone  deserve  ihe 
noane  of  free  menT*  Is  it  probable 
that  the  existence  of  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Portug^  Denmark. 
8weden  and  Norway,  Holland,  ana 
Sardinia,  has  been  systematically 
burked  on  insufficient  grounds?  or 
did  the  speaker  deliberately  insuH 
these  several  nations  in  order  to 
flatter  an  ignorant  assemblage? 
Obviously  not  We  may  therefore 
all  of  us  live  to  hear  the  explana- 
tion of  so  great  a  mystery,  which 
as  it  now  stands  would  seem  to 
bode  some  manner  of  connexion 
with  that  Bitter  or  Maltebrun  of 
British  geographer»-^ir  Archibald 
Alison.' 

'  Be  my  country  my  care,'  said 
Portia,  and  she  continued  much  as 
follows — the  philosophy  is  hers, 
the  pedantry  mine.  To  call  the 
kinedom  of  the  Netherlands  Hol- 
lanoL  is  to  put  a  part  for  the 
whole :  the  use  of  such  a 
gynecaoche  startles  the  Dutch^  to 
whom  Holland  is  the  province 
which  may  be  roughly  described 
as  a  trian^e  standing  on  the  Waal, 
and  running  into  a  noint  at  the 
Texel,  between  the  Atlantic  on  one 
side,  and  the  Zuider  Zee  on  the 
other.  Still,  for  prdinar^  purposes, 
the  familiar  name  of  Holland  is 
perhaoB  more  convenient  than  the 
vocable  of  official  language,  so  that 


after  this  rectification  of  a  poptdar 
prejudice  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  an  Englishman  reverting 
to  a  term  classical  to  his  readers. 
I  am  not  goin^;  to  plunge  into  a 
severe  philological  struggle  in  order 
to  scrutinLEe  the  doubtful   Celtic 
affinities  of  those  dim  Batavians 
who,  ciroa  A.D.  i,  famished  con- 
tingents of  admirable  cavalry  to 
the  legions  of  Bome^  and  were  ex- 
empted from  the  visitations  of  the 
Imperial  tax-gatherer.  It  is  enough 
to  know  that  an  ingenious  and  pear- 
severing  people  fixed  their  abode  la 
the  great  delta  of  the  Bhine,  and 
after  the  bravest  and  longest  battle 
ever  fought  bv  man  against  nature, 
created  for  themselves  a  country 
out   of   the    sands    Mid  swamps 
where     curlews    screamed     and 
storks  waded  under  circumstances 
highly  congenial   to   the  Grallse. 
The    provinces    thus     reclaimed 
from  the  grudging  grasp  of  the 
elements  were  often  overwhelmed 
by  floods  more  frightful  to  industry 
than  the  earthquake  or  the  volcano, 
and  wide  tracts  were  snatched  back 
b}r  the  waves  and  windsL  and  are 
lying  at  this  day  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ^[ulfs  of  the  German  Ocean. 
But  m  vain  did  the  codfish  and  the 
herring  swim  over  the  fields,  towns, 
and  villages  of  historic  Holland. 
No   obstacle   could    baffle    those 
dauntless  Dutchmen.    They  sunk 
piles  in  the  treacherous   ground, 
and  laid  the  foundations  01  cities 
destined  to  receive  the  commerce 
of  Europe ;  they  cut  canab,  and 
built  windmills,  so  that  the  hus- 
bandman drove  the  plough,   and 
the  reaper  plied  the  sickle,  on  a  soil 
which  nad  been   nothing  but   a 
spongy  morass.    The  elements  hav- 
ing at  length  been  vanquished,  the 
descendants  of  the  Batavi  exhibited 
to  the  world  a  spectacle  more  mag- 
nificent yet.    When  a  f  orei^  bigot 
tried  to  trample  on  their  liberties, 
they  scorned  his  naltry  pleas  of 
hereditary  r^pht,    oeat   back   the 
fleets  and  armies  sent  to  rivet  their 
chains,  and  chose  as  ruler  a  noble 
Prince,  the  sharer  of  their  glories 
and  their  perils.    Secured  by  the 
bulwarks  of  their  own  constancy 
and  courage,  the  citizens  of  the 
Dutch  Bepublic  hailed  as  brethren 
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all  who  in  other  lands  aspired  after 
the  blessings  of  a  milder  sway,  and 
the  worship  of  a  purer  faitL  On 
these  brave  and  worthy  burghers 
the  threats  of  tyrants  and  the 
scowls  of  priests  fell  as  harmlessly 
as  the  roll  of  the  Atlantic  on  the 
sands  of  Gamperdown,  or  the 
surges  of  the  Zuider  Zee  on  the 
dykes  of  Amsterdamu  Within 
their  boundaries  was  neither  dun- 
geon, nor  rack,  nor  stake ;  the  flag 
of  tneir  traders  floated  on  dia- 
tant  oceans;  their  navy  rode  tri- 
umphant from  the  Texel  to  the  Bay 
of  Biscay;  their  universities  sent 
forth  some  of  the  proudest  names 
of  modem  literature  and  science ; 
their  painters  rivalled  the  most 
splendid  nroductions  of  southern 
genius.  Finally,  they  fought  again 
for  others  the  battle  themselves 
had  won :  the  Republic  of  the 
United  Provinces  became  the  pillar 
of  Europe  against  the  monarcny  of 
France;  while,  to  crown  all,  a 
Dutch  armament  sailed  forTorbay, 
and  there  landed  the  man  to  whom, 
under  Providence,  England  owes 
her  liberty  and  progress. 

Here  tne  speaker  paused:  she 
knew  that  this  was.tnc  zenith  of 
the  national  history,  and  as  she 
seemed  to  expect  my  comment,  I 
answered,  that  we  should  never 
forget  our  obligation  to  the  greatest 
of  her  countrymen,  and  that  we 
honoured  beyond  any  other  of  our 
kings  the  memory  of  William  of 
Orange. 

*  And  now,'  said  Portia,  *  we  part : 
to-day  the  law  of  the  Medes  ana 
Persians,  hitherto  inexorable,  has 
been  flagrantly  broken,  so  that 
Pegasus  deserves  to  be  stung  by 
the  most  poisonous  of  gad-flies; 
all  Padua  will  say  that  Bassanio 
has  at  last  arrived.  But  under 
other  circumstances  we  may  con- 
tinue to  fight  the  battles  of  history 
and  science;  the  warder  of  Bel- 
mont will  always  open  his  gates  to 
you.'  *It  is  worthy  of  Portia,'  I 
replied,  *to  remember  the  qua- 
lity of  mercy,  and  not  to  condemn 
me  to  content  myself  with  a  soil- 
venir  of  a  chapter  of  roadside  ro- 
mance. And  allow  me  to  add  in 
the  beautiful  words  of  Alfred  de 
Musset, 


Je  ne  viens  point  jeter  on  regret  uiatile 
Dans  r^cho  de  oes  boia^  t^moins  de  mon 

bonhenr. 
Fidre  est  oette    for^t  dans  sa   beaat6 

tranquille, 
Bt  fier  aussi  mon  ooeor. 

For  this  and  other  reasons  my 
hand  will  never  attempt  to  lift  the 
lids  of  your  caskets.'  Bellerophon 
A.D.  1859,  does  not  mount  Pegasus 
in  hopes  of  taming  the  Chimsera. 
Nor  IS  he  so  silly  as  to  have  f  or- 
ffotten  the  warning  extracted  by 
Horace  from  the  story  of  the  winged 
horse,  for  the  benefit  of  a  Telephus 
ambitious  of  the  conquest  of  an 
unwilling  Phillia — 

Exemplnm  grave  pnebet  ales 
Pegasus,  terrennm  eqnitem  graTatns 
Bellerophontem. 

Thus  we  parted :  what  became 
of  the  lady  after  dismounting,  it 
suits  neither  my  discretion  nor  my 
indolence  to  tell :  suffice  it  to  say 
that  she  bowed  and  said  adieu,  and 
then,  turning  to  *the  stately  horse,' 
like  JEkiid  in  the  Laureate's  Idyll 

Kissed  the  white  star  upon  his  noble 
front. 

After  which  Pegasus  and  myself 
were  left  alone  in  our  glory. 

My  road  lay  along  a  causeway 
higher  than  the  surrctfinding  coun- 
try, the  dunes  always  bounding 
the  horizon  in  front,  with  here  a 
villa  standing  retired  in  park-like 
grounds,  and  approached  by  ave- 
nues of  fir  or  Deech,  there  an  ex* 
pause  of  green  and  sunken  m^uiow- 
land  stretching  up  to  the  skirts  of 
the  great  wood  of  the  Hague,  dotted 
with  cottages  and  stunted  willows, 
drained  ana  divided  into  fields  by 
a  silver  net  of  miniature  canals, 
and  grazed  by  black  cows,  whom 
nature  has  saddled  with  white 
patches,  and  Dutch  precaution  has 
clothed  with  linen  raiment  In 
these  picturesque  pastures  it  is 
pleasant  to  wander  when  the  sky  is 
warmed  by  the  glow  of  sunset — 
when  nothmg  is  wanting  to  complete 
the  landscape  of  Potter  and  of 
Cuyp  but  tne  cavalier  in  scarlet 
cloat,  and  the  ox  with  heavy 
dewlaps.  No  les9  than  the  artist 
will  tne  botanist  here  find  a  trea- 
sure :  floating  on  the  canals  or 
growing  on  Uieir  banks,  may  be 
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found  ill  plenty  man^  species  which 
the  comfortable  optimism  of  onr 
own  Hooker  ana  Amott  styles 
abundant  everywhere,  and  for 
which  the  amateur  hunts  in  vain. 
The  golden  cup  of  the  Marsh-mari- 
gold— the  flaunting  perianth  of  the 
yellow  Iris — ^the  pink  petals  of  the 
great  Valerian — ^the  purple  umbels 
of  the  flowering  Rush — ^the  silver 
mnicleof  the  small  Beed — ^theseare 
luxuriant  ingrowth  and  abundance; 
Tirhile  the  sluggish  stream  scarcely 
rippling  about  the  roots  of  its 
coloured  Mnge,  is  half  hidden  by 
the  green  arrowheads  and  circles 
into  which  the  Sagittaria  and  the 
"Water-lily  shape  their  leaves.  The 
animal  kingdom,  too,  is  better  re- 

S resented  than  might  have  been 
oped  for  on  ground  lying  within 
five  minutes*  wmk  of  the  centre  of 
a  capital  city;  the  hare  gallops 
absurdly  about  the  canals  she  dare 
not  swim;  the  hedgehog  emerges 
from  his  hole  for  a  hasty  constitu- 
tional or  to  stop  for  good  and  all 
the  pp€K€KeK€^  Ko^  Koa$  of  a  neigh- 
bouring frog;  the  heron  stands 
cross-legged  with  perpetual  pa- 
tience, ready  to  pounce  upon  some 
ignorant  eel  or  some  incautious 
gudgeon. 

Ajmongst  these  dunes,  polders, 
canals,  and  woods,  an  active  and 
observant  curiosity  might  pick  up 
a  fair  notion  of  the  fauna  and  flora 
of  the  Netherlands;  and  the  col- 
lectors of  the  Hague  being  few  in 
number,  the  rarest  plant  remains 
unpick^  and  the  strangest  creep- 
ing thing  locomotes  undisturbed. 
But  a»  the  aim  of  the  present 
sketch  is  to  represent  some  of  the 
social  characteristics  of  Holland, 
or  at  least  to  place  the  reader  for  a 
moment  in  contact  with  a  Dutch 
atmosphere,  it  will  be  proper  to 
quit  the  company  of  the  beasts  of 
the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air. 
Pegasus,  therefore,  crossing  a 
wooden  bridge  that  spans  the  canal 
on  which  passengers  are  towed  in  a 
TrekKhuU  to  the  fashionable  beach 
of  Scheveningen,  re-enters  the 
Hague  where  its  last  street  ends 
abruptly  and  without  suburbs.  A 
few  steps  more  and  this  lively  and 


affectionate  quadruped  reaches  her 
stable  and  vanishes  from  the  scene. 
It  would  be  lucky  for  Bellerophon 
could  he  absorb,  for  his  own  con- 
sumption, certain  of  the  attentions 
showered  on  Pegasus,  who  needs 
not  to  be  jealous  of  the  dignity  of 
Caligula's  equine  consul,  nor  of 
the  charger  that  neighed  Darius 
on  to  a  throne,  nor  of  the 
steed  entrusted  by  Cortes  to  the 
Indians  of  Yucatan,  by  whom  it 
was  worshipped  as  a  god  and 
starved  to  death  on  poultry  and 
flowers.  Oh,  Pegasus,  pampered 
pach>rderm  1  when  wit  and  beauty 
are  giving  you  sugar  and  kisses, 
treasuring  up  in  their  archives 
fragments  of^  your  foolish  mane, 
and  flattering  you  with  the  honey 
of  a  cunning  tongue  or  pen,  are 
you,  like  the  vulgar  herd,  plotting 
ingratitude  and  oblivion  against  so 
much  kindness  1  If  so,  you  deserve 
to  be  stung  to  death  by  the  assem- 
bled gadflies  of  Holland. 

Pegasus  having  received  her  fare- 
well carrot,  I  am  free  to  speak  of 
the  Hague.  But  the  rules  of  that 
.venerated  and  (to  myself)  obscure 
abstraction^  Mr.  Eraser,  force  on 
me  a  lacomc  treatment  of  the  rest 
of  my  subject.  Dutch  people  and 
their  nouses  need  not  detain  us  long. 
When  the  French  were  piling  up  the 
£Bi^es  of  Bheims  and  the  spire  of 
Chartres,  and  sculpturing  stone  into 
pinnacles,  buttresses,  and  gargoyles 
— when  the  Flemings  were  bmld- 
ing*  the  belfry  of  the  cloth-hall  of 
Ypres  and  the  *  tower  of  pride*  of 
the  H6tel  de  Ville  of  Brussels — ^th© 
*  Count's  hedge*  (/Chwienhage)  was 
but  a  hunting-seat,  while  a  few 
fishermen  were  the  only  human 
inhabitants  of  the  marshes  of  Am- 
sterdam; so  that  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Holland, 
whether  dating  before  or  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Bepublic,  be- 
long chiefly  to  an  age  when  the 
freemasons  had  debased  art  and 
the  Puritans  had  killed  taste.  In 
the  next  place  clay,  not  stone,  was 
the  material  at  hand.*  and  though 
the  refined  and  eaucated  Lom- 
bards moulded  this  into  miracles  of 
architectural  beauty,  such  succesA 


*  On  the  aouthem  shores  of  the  Baltic  may  be  noticed  the  same  order  of  £Mt8. 
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was  not  likely  to  crown  the  attempts 
of  the  burghers  of  a  northern  race. 
!Eticks  do  not  naturaUy-  run  into 
deep  oomioes  and  mouldings,  or  into 
any  of  the  more  complicated  details 
proper  to  masonry,  and  a  mere 
Dricklayer  has  £uicy  alod  skill 
enouffh  to  plan  and  canr  out  a 
useful,  if  not  an  ornamental  result 
Hence  the  temptation  to  lazy  ac(^ui- 
eacence  in  memocrity  and  shirkmg 
tolerance  of  uglineea. 

The  Belgium  frontier  crossed,  the 
sketcher  who  looks  for  beauty  in 
form  will  not  often  trouble  his 
pencil  But  if  the  examples  of  a 
debased  and  scarcely  indigenous 
style  are,  critically  speaking^  «»>- 
satisfiictory.  and  powerless  to  afford, 
that  pure  pleasure  which  an  artistic 
nature  drmks  in  from  eyery  gable 
in  Antwerp  and  everv  roof  in  Kouen, 
it  must,  for  all  that.  Be  granted,  that 
the  streets  and  squares  of  Axnster- 
dam,  or  Utrecht,  or  Amhem,  or  the 
Hague^  are  for  the  most  part 
cluurmu^  and  pretty,  and  some- 
times picturesque.*  What  with 
the  sheets  of  water — ^the  canals — 
the  boats — ^the  grim  gateways — 
the  air  line  runmng  into  an  always 
Yarying  elevation  —  the  ground- 
plan  broken  into  masses  of  broad 
relief — the  fronts  of  red  brick 
finished  with  copings  and  cornices 
of  stone — ^the  steep  roofs  of  coloured 
tiles  topped  by  long  chimneys — ^the 
quaint  sables  notched  and  stepped, 
varied  by  courses,  and  braced  up 
with  X's  of  ornamental  metal— -the 
French  fa^de^  with  ambitious 
architraves  and  consoles,  round  the 
windows  juidportals — ^thestraggling 
squares  with  solid  family  mansions 
and  double  avenues  of  stately 
trees^what  with  bH  tms,  and  a 
certain  air  of  cheerful  opulence  and 
unmistakeable  civilization,  the 
EUigue  is  a  delightful  town.    Hol^ 


land  is  beyond  question  the  most 
civilized  country  of  continental 
Europe.  I  doubt  if  even  in  England 
it  would  be  easv  to  match  the  en- 
virons of  Haerlem  or  of  Delft, 
with  their  miles  and  miles  of  vil- 
lages, cottages,  and  gardens,  and 
their  roads  crowded  by  comfortable 
carriages  and  sleek  people.  France 
and  Qetmany,  at  any  rate,  have 
nothing  to  show  in  comparison.  In 
the  distant  province  of  Guelder, 
there  are  towns  and  hamlets  whose 
names  you  have  never  heard,  where 
social  and  material  progress  may 
afford  to  standstill,  because  there  is 
littie  room  fdr  improvement  How 
jtan^erin^  to  the  bitter  bigotry  of 
a  bba^itioas  Briixm  who  thinkB 
that  Zntphen  oantains  little  bat 
the  bones  of  Sir  Philip  Skiney.-to 
arrive  in  those  remote  districts  of 
the  Batavi,  and  find  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,  and  a  people 
rolling  in  silver  and  gold — where  the 
nobles  Hve  in  imposing  chateaux 
surrounded  by  lawns  and  parks — 
where  village  windows  are  of  plate 
glass,  and  village  flowerbeds  are 
fiUed  with  exotics  and  splashed  by 
fountains — ^where  mere  labourers 
and  mechanics  let  well^fumished 
lodgings,  and  devote  their  leisure 
to  the  study  of  music — ^where  M. 
le  Burgomestre  reads  the  Rewe  dea 
Deux  AfondeSy  and  plays  his  part  in 
a  trio  of  Beethoven .  or  Spohr — 
where  Madame  la  Ohitelaine  drives 
in  a  smart  ^Victoria*  behind  a  pair 
of  spanking  frejSj  and  subscrioea^ 
like  ner  English  sister,  to  the  local 
book  club— where  Mademoiselle, 
brilliant  with  roses  and  lilies,  ana 
immense  in  crinoline,  elaborates  a 
complicated  flirtation  with  some  in- 
quiring visitor,  and  discusses  What 
will  Be  do  unJth  It?  or  explains, 
with  gentle  spite,  how  Dutch  De 
Bujrter  sailed  up  the  Medway  and 


*  The  visitor  to  Amsterdam  must  be  grievously  disappointed  if  he  expects  a 
second  YeDice.  But  he  will  h&ve  rare  opportunities  for  the  education  of  his  olfactory 
organs :  it  must  have  been  upon  the  quays  of  this  city  that  Linnseus  devised  his 
celebrated  classification  of  smells.  A  sojourn  in  Holland  rapidly  develops  the  nasal 
intelligence ;  after  a  short  period  the  most  ignorant  and  empirical  nostrils  come  to 
rival  the  keen  organ  of  PrometheuiB,  who  is  seemingly  represented  by  the  Qreek 
dramatist  as  able  to  detect  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  Nymphs  on  account  of  the 
'mixed  effluvia*  {dSfirj  KSKpaftivri)  emitted  by  semi-divine  beings. 

In  favour  of  Leyden  a  note  of  admiration  must  be  added.  The  town-hall  is 
worth  a  pilgrimage,  and  not  a  few  of  the  higher  class  of  dwelling-houses  are  nobly 
designed. 
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brouffht  away  the  Bot^al  Oak  fh>m 
Chatham  to  Botterdam.  That,  I 
take  it,  is  a  wonderful  country; 
according  to  present  appearances, 
Normanoy  ana  Silesia*  will  not  be 
advanced  so  £sur  in  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  X.  and  Frederic  Wil- 
liam XX. 

Mais  reverwm  ^  nos  moutom — 
sheep,  namely,  in  the  Ha^e.  First, 
be  it  remembered,  that  this  official 
capital  has  but  a  population  of 
^5*000,  and  the  Netherlands  but 
3,500,000  souls ;  also,  that  the  (kot 
^&X^*)  *  society^  of  the  Hague  is 
not  more  numerous  than  that  of  an 
English  county  town  like  Clifton  or 
Torquay.  Then,  being  neither  the 
centre  of  commerce  (as  Amsterdam 
was  and  Botterdam  is),  nor  of 
learning  and  science  (as  Leyden  is), 
it  would  be  idle  to  weigh  it  in  the 
social  and  intellectual  sofJe  against 
cities  which  not  only  count  their 
inhabitants  bv  millions,  but  also 
have  gathered  within  their  walls 
the  representatives  of  every  phase 
of  the  national  energy.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  Dutch  arietocracy 
nave  hoteb  in  the  Hague,  and  be^ 
tween  November  and  May  many 
families  reside  in  town ;  t^ere  are, 
however,  countless  exceptions  to 
both  these  rules.  If  by  th^  word 
in  italics  be  meant  a  class  of  earnest, 
lofty,  unseUSsh^  and  instmctea 
men,  who  inhent  with  their  rank 
and  riches  the  function  of  actmff  as 
a  breakwater  against  the  wicked 
waves  of  frantic  democracy,  and  as 
a  buckler  against  the  insane  en- 
thusiasts who  desire  to  substitute 
the  deliberations  of  popular  reason 
for  the  .^o^  of  the  anointed  sove- 
reign to  whom  Divine  Providence 
has  granted  a  direct  commission 
and  special  instructions — if  this  be 
aristocracy,  the  traveller  need  not 
take  shipping  at  Moerdyk  in  search 
of  it,  but  had  better  proceed  fur- 
ther east  to  the  merioians  favour- 
able to  such  an  institution.  In 
Holland   the    general   current  of 


pinion  is  more  advanced  in 
Liberalism  than  with  us,  and  in 
all  classes,  tinged  with  something 
of  that  republican  feeling  of  which, 
again^  there  are  social  symptoms  in 
the  smiple  and  saving  habits  of  the 
people.  The  nobles  have  rank  and 
acres,  but  no  constitutional  privi- 
leges ;  they  are  not  ignorant  ob- 
structives, and  they  have  not  the 
power  to  become  so.  Further,  what 
will  sound  like  the  appreciation  of 
an  optimist  to  those  wno  have  had 
experience  of  courts,  a  Dutchman 
can  bear  a  gold-stick,  and  a  Dutch- 
woman can  carry  a  Cashmere  shawl 
without  surrendering  one  atom  of 
the  dignity  of  a  human  creature. 
But  here  due  praise  must  be  given 
to  the  Princes,  who  have  always 
been  good  shepherds  to  their  sheep. 
The  house  of  Orange,  as  Kings  or 
Statholdtfrs,  have  never  forgotten 
that  it  was  their  glory  to  govern  a 
free  people ;  and  some  of  them  at 
least  would  have  scorned  a  follow- 
ing of  flunkeys  and  sycophants. 
Do  you  think  that  the  Dutch  could 
ever  have  acted,  and  their  rulers 
ever  have  tolerated,  the  farce  that 
80  often  tickles  Teutonic  fancy? that 
William  the  Silent  would  have 
liked  Erasmus  for  a  toady,  or  that 
William  III.  would  have  permitted 
Spinoza  or  Swammerdam  to  de- 
{^Tftde  themselves  by  abject  conduct 
m  the  presence  duunber  ? 

Into  such  slippery^matters  let  us 
abstain  from  prying  too  deeply, 
and  rather  take  an  Asmodeus  glance 
beneath  the  roofs  of  the  Vorhout 
and  the  Vjf verberg.  In  opposition 
to  the  prevailing  continental  usag^, 
humanity  at  the  Ha^ue  affects  a 
perpendicular  instead  of  a  hori- 
zontal expansion — i.e.,  lives  in  sepa- 
rate houses,  aiid  not  in  flats.  A 
nation  with  staircases  has  of  course 
a  domestic  life  closely  resembling 
our  own;  at  the  same  time  the 
republican  leaven,  with  its  sim- 
phcity  and  thrift,  is  hostile  to 
luxurious   expenditure,  and  little 


*  The  greatest  genius  of  modern  Germany  had,  or  affected,  a  retj  low  notion  of 
the  dTilizataon  of  his  country.  He  says,  in  his  bitter  way,  that  the  Spaniards  are  a 
thousand  yean  behindhand,  and  adds — 

Mane  eignen  Ostbarharen 

Bind  es  nur  um  ei&  Jahrhundert. 

(Heine.— iitta  TroU.) 
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account  is  made  of  such  ostenta- 
tious vanities  as  hair-powder  and 
Slush.  In  some  f&milies  armies  of 
veried  footmen  are  kept,  and  yet 
the  door  is  opened,  and  the  guest 
ushered  in,  by  a  single  valet-de^ied 
but  indijSerently  appointed.  Here 
the  question  of  Dutch  hospitality 
natuiall>[  arises,  and  each  inmyidual 
will  be  inclined  to  answer  it  from 
the  results  of  his  own  experience. 
One  who  should  know,  amrms  that 
this  is  par  excellence  the  city  for 
diners-out,  and  that  he  has  stretched 
his  legs  beneath  many  mahoganies ; 
while  on  the  other  Imnd,  Graf  Toll 
writes  word  that  his  life  there  was 
one  long  snith,  and  that  a  series  of 
elaborate  uis  and  affectations  were 
bestowed  in  vain  on  a  recalcitrant 
race.  Well!  noncuivieadireCorin- 
thwn;  but  no  one  denies  that  the 
cheer  is  plentiful  and  excellent. 
The  menus  of  the  Prince  of  Sel- 
zerwasser  have  already  bc^n  spoken 
of  as  marvels  of  gastronomic 
wisdom;  and  as  for  Mynheer  van 
Dunk,  may  all  the  immortality  this 
approval  can  bestow  attend  on 
sundry  soups  concocted  firom  the 
nests  of  an  obscure  Javanese  bird ; 
on  certain  truffles  hunted  by  the 

Sigs  and  pointers  of  Provence;  on 
ivers  goblets  of  Gruaud  Larose, 
which  stiU  sparkle  before  my  eyea 
with  crimson  flitter.  I  would  have 
refused  an  invitation  to  Bdshazzar's 
feast  in  order  tb  dine  with  Mynheer 
van  Dunk. 

The  feeding  process  lasts  from  five 
or  half -past  till  between  seven  and 
eight  o  clock,  at  which  hour  it  is 
dpropos  to  retire.  Those  who  have 
no  ear  for  music  can  attend  the 
operatic  performance  of  a  French 
company,  by  whom  the  art  of 
screeching  without  "method,  time, 
or  tune,  is  exhibited  in  rare  per- 
fection. But  as  the  custom  of  the 
country  prescribes  evening  visits,the 
time  wl  be  better  spent  in  ringing 
at  various  bell&  witn  the  inquiry, 
*  Is  Mevrouw  fhudsf  An  affirma- 
tive answer  authorizes  you  to  enter 
these  penetraHoy  of  which  tiie 
British  snob,  greatly  to  his  regret, 
is  not  about  to  read  a  description. 
That  the  persuasive  pen  of  Mr. 
Buskin  would  make  an  uphol- 
sterer's bill  light  reading,  and  ex- 


tract from  it  valuable  lessons  on 
'furniture  truth,'  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  doubt;  but  a  weaker 
vessel  must  not  permit  himself  to 
be  seduced  into  a  nomily  on  rooms 
hung  with  Gobelins  tapestry — or 
walls  hid  by  landscapes  cleverly 
painted  on  canvas — or  cabinets 
filled  wil^  eorgeous  plates  and 
jugs  into  which  the  potters  of  China 
and  Japan  have  burnt  their  diaboli- 
cal devices,  and  trays  and  boxes  of 
brilliant  laquer^  vermHioiL  and 
gold.  Holland  is  the  land  for  the 
student  (woe  be  to  the  buyer)  of 
the  mad  designs  and  matchless 
colour  of  Oriental  crockery.  Here 
are  huge  jars^  fit  in  capacity  to  hold 
the  forty  thieves,  enamelled  with 
enaliosami  more  abominable  than 
the  great  Pendrafon;  mammifers 
whose  inconceivable  organization 
would  drive  Professor  Owen  mad ; 
vases  and  bottles  of  irresistible 
crackle — turquoise,  sea-^en,  car 
nary,  ruby,  and  cream  colour.  Such 
hues  were  never  dreamt  of  by 
Marcolini  or  Morin:  no  eye  can 
behold  them  and  doubt  Sir  Thomas 
Boe's  story  of  the  Great  Mogul 
whipping  a  chamberhdn  who  broke 
some  pot  or  pan,  and  then  sending 
him  (expenses  not  paid)  to  China 
in  search  of  another.  Excellent 
and  aesthetic,  though  defunct  Great 
Mogul,  accept  the  high  considera- 
tion of  a  humble  collector ! 

But  a  truce  to  a  fascinating 
and  expensive  topic,  which  often 
awakens  sybaritic  hankerings  in 
the  most  Spartan  souL  Here  it  is 
recommended  to  ecclesiastics  above 
the  grade  of  deacon  to  close  the 
present  record  of  vagrant  obser- 
vation; within  halls  sacred  to 
Terpsichore,  the  cloth  is  not  safe 
from  secular  incidents.  .It  is  true 
that  on  certain  occasions  purple 
stockings  may  be  detected  in  the 
antechamber,  but  then  a  moment's 
contact  with  the  armour  of  Satan 
does  not  defile  the  sacred  college 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  is  de- 
servedly popular  in  the  precincts 
of  Protestant  petticoats.  To  the 
civilian  it  is  a  sad  thing  when 
his  waltzing  days  are  over :  a  tear 
dropped  over  such  a  situation  is 
the  worldly  synonym  of  Mr. 
Eingsle/s  lament  over  the  days  of 
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his  leaping,  'when  one  can  no  longer 
jump  as  mgh  as  one's  third  button 
— scarcely,  alas!  to  any  button  at 
alL*^  !l^pecially  sad  is  it  when 
Tantalus  is  tempted  to  violate  his 
vows  by  young  Dutch  virgins  as 
comely  and  ruddy,  though  ntt  quite 
so  colossal  or  so  thickly  set  as  their 
mythological  ancestors  in  the  mas- 
terpieces of  Jordaens  and  Rubens. 
These  damsels  take  out  their  flirting 
before  and  not  after  marriage.  The 
breath  of  scandal  has  never  sullied 
that  blonde  with  the  diamond  neck- 
lace ;  and  it  is  safer  to  praise  her 
emeralds  than  her  eyes  to  that 
brunette  who  has  left  off  making 
intentional  conquests.  In  the  re- 
spect just  indicated,  the  manners 
and  customs  of  Holland  resemble 
closely  those  of.  England,  and 
with  no  difference  in  our  ^vour. 
As  regards  education,  too,  an  ap* 
proximation  may  fairly  be  made 
between  the  two  countnes.  In  this 
matter  proofs  from  statistical 
evidence  must  be  set  aside,  for 
it  can  be  shown  to  demonstra- 
tion that  the  inhabitants  of  a 
certain  country  in  Germanyare  the 
best  schooled  people  in  Europe; 
and  yet  the  ignorance  of  every  cma^ 
apart  from  that  which  trades  in 
literature  and  science,  is  universal 
and  complete.  For  the  logic  of 
fibres,  therefore,  it  is  safer  to  sub-  • 
stitute  the  results  of  observation, 
which  point  to  the  indisputable 
conclusion  that  the  Dutch  are  a 
highly  educated  and  accomplished 
race.  It  was  very  witty  and  very 
foolish  of  Sydney  Smith  to  charac- 
terize them  as  *  saturnine  and 
breeched;*  such  ac^ectives  might 
be  more  pointedly  applied  to  the 
Germans,  who  are  decidedly  their 
inferiors  in  general  enlightenment, 
intelligence,  and  information.  The 
Dutch,  in  fact,  are  of  Celtic,  or 
Latin,  rather  tbku  Teutonic  idiosyn- 
crasy ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
misplaced  pecuniary  confidence  in 
Austrian  'Metallics,'  their  sympa- 
thies are  anything  but  German. 
It  is,  of  course,  idle  to  compare 
nations  with  political  and  social 
conditions  dinering  so  widely  as 
is  the  case  with  Holland  and  France 


or  Italy:  it  is,  however,  in  this 
direction  that  the  parallel  must  be 
drawn ;  and  if  the  Dutch  rank  at 
present  below  the  Italians  in  all  the 
natural  attributes  and  evidences  of 
genius,  tins  is  no  more  than  what 
must  be  said  of  every  other  Euro- 
pean nation. 

The  aesthetic  faculties  of  the 
children  of  the  South  are  but  faintlv 
echoed  on  the  shores  of  the  Nortn 
Sea :  and  the  arts  of  design,  in  par- 
ticular, are  not  very  successfully 
cultivated  in  Holland.  There  are 
exceptions  in  high  places,  but  they 
are  few  and  far  between :  one  may 
notably  stumble  on  the  track  of  a 
hand  of  iron  firmness  in  a  port- 
folio of  water-colours — sketches  of 
Desert  life ;  while  to  speak  of 
matters  not  of  execution  but  of 
judgment,  the  Hague  may  boast 
of  a  rare  series  of  the  master 
works  of  an  Oliver,  a  Zincke,  and 
a  Petitot.  It  was  a  mighty  fine 
thing  for  Semiramis  to  build  iBaby- 
lon  the  Great,  or  for  Artemisia  to 
lead  her  fleet  of  screw  line-of -battle 
galleys  into  action ;  but  I  am  very 
certain  that  those  dubious  sove- 
reigns had  no  such  miniatures  as 
are  held  in  a  certain  bidd  cabinet 
in  the  Nord  Einde,  and  that  the 
eenius  whichhas  formed  this  match- 
less collection  would  neither  have 
been  baffled  in  attempting  the 
conquest  of  India,  nor  have  allowed 
Themistocles  to  win  the  victory  of 
Salami 8.  But  a  truce  to  thoughts 
which,  with  all  their  fascination, 

draw  a  scorpion's  tail  behind. 

The  more  prosaic  statistics  of 
music  must  next  claim  a  word  of 
notice.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this 
is  a  melodious  people,  for  where 
are  their  artists  and  composers? 
Yet  the  amateur  performers  of 
Holland  are,  Italy  always  excepted^ 
mirivalled  both  as  to  quantity  ana 
quality.  Sinking  of  course  is  an 
art  almost  unknown  north  of  the 
Alps.  The  Dutch  are  too  wise  to 
m^dle  with  it ;  and  it  must  be 
added  that  the  timely,  tuneless, 
toneless  groans  and  whispers  which 
send  London  circles  into  raptures 
of  delight,   and   make  them  the 
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laiu^hing-stock  of  the  professors 
ana  artists  of  Europe,  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  the  salone  of  the  Ha^& 
Considering  the  size  of  the  cit^, 
and  the  want  of  opportunities  in 
the  way  of  learning  from  or  hear- 
ing the  great  artists  of  the  day,  the 
number  of  Dutch  amateurs  is  very 
striking.  The  assertion  may  sound 
strange  to  those  competent  to  jud^ 
in  matters  musical,  but  it  is  a  posi- 
tive faciL  that  there  may  be  heard 
in  the  Hague,  and  out  of  it,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  e^t^etonte  talent 
calculated  to  give  pleasure  to  ed^- 
coUed  ears.  Those  whose  notions 
of  harmonic  Gennany  have  becni 
dug  out  of  the  depths  of  their 
moral  consciousness,  may  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  there  is  a  capi- 
tal city  beyond  the  Rhine  in  which 
the  united  strength  of  the  society 
cannot  furnish  a  string  quartett, 
and  in  which  there  is  not  a  pianiste 
who  can  execute  the  accompaniment 
of  'Largo  al  factotum}^  Now  in 
the  Hague  there  is  an  excellent 
septett  of  amateurs,  and  more 
hands  than  can  be  counted  capable 
of  plaving  with  accent,  and  without 
scrambling,  the  hardest  fantasias 
of  Thalberg  and  the  most  in- 
tricate of  the  concerted  pieces  of 
Beethoven. 

It  remains  to  say  something — 
scanty  it  needs  must  be^respect- 
ing '  the  comparative  silence  of 
Holland  amidst  the  political  and 
intellectual  bustle  of  Europe.  Manv 
of  the  prominent  names  of  Dutda 
geograpny  suggest  the  past  power 
of  the  country;  and  the  sight 
of  the  steeples  of  Breda,  of  Nime- 
guen,  of  Ryswick,  of  Utrecht,  of 
the  Hague,  recals  some  of  the  most 
eminent  transactions  of  fossil  diplo- 
macv.  Nor  can  one  forget  that 
Holland  has  numbered  among  her 
citizens  a  Spinoza  and  a  Huyghens 
— not  to  mention  a  Qrotius  and  a 
^ynkershoek,  with  their  afflicting 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  ne- 
gotiation.  In  past  times  the  Dutch 


bore  their  full  shara  in  the  march 
of  European  affiurs,  and  now  they 
seem  for  the  moment  to  be  lapped 
in  the  elysium  of  a  comfortable 
civilization,  content  to  fatten  on  the 
mental  food  derived  from  France 
and  England,  without  creating  any- 
thing of  mark  for  themselves. 
Their  domestic  politics  are  dull 
enough;  thev  have  no  civil  or 
social  atniggles  to  agitate  their- 
passions;  and  thus  that  indolent 
epicureanism  so  prevalent  on  the 
Continent   has   become  part  and 

eircel  of  their  nature.  The  Nether- 
nds,  it  cannot  be  too  emphati- 
cally stated,  is  in  oZZ  respects  as 
free  a  country  as  Englana :  their 
constitution  is  more  liberal  than 
our  own;  the  democratic  element 
has  more  play  than  at  any  previous 
time  of  their  histoir;  they  have 
none  of  the  scandalous  scenes  of 
corruption  and  jobbery  which  daily 
disgrace  our  representative  and 
governmental  system;  and.  what  is 
no  bad  index  to  the  general  results 
of  the  national  progress,  the  Minis- 
ter of.  Finance  announces  for  the 
current  year  a  Subplub  of  ksakly 
Two  MeLuonb  Sterling  ! 

With  such  a  climax  it  is  wise  to 
end  for  the  present  I  shall  only 
remark  further,  that  there  is  an 
etymology  given  by  Pliny  of  my 
name  which  was*doubtless  the  work 
of  his  own  fancy,  and  not,  as  he 
ingeniously  pretends,  a  legendary 
derivation.  He  says  that  I  was 
brought  from  an  unknown  island 
whose  shores  were  shrouded  by  thick 
fogs  from  mortal  eye,  and  whose 
geo^;n4)hy  the  curious  could  only 
ooigecture  {rona^tiv).  In  this  way 
men  began  to  call  me  *  Toi)aze,'  for 
I  am  of  the  feminine  gender  in  the 
French  dress  now  adopted,  for 
reasons  known  best  to  myselt  and 
friends.  That  the  modems  will  be 
as  unsuccessful  as  the  ancients  in 
*'  conjecturing'  the  manner  and  place 
of  her  birth,  is  the  confident  expec- 
tation of 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  DEAN  OF  OUDCHUBCH. 


THE  cathedral  city  of  Oldchurck 
WES  but  an  easy  morninflfs  jour- 
ney £rom  Westborough,  and  during 
the  summer  a  great  manv  of  the 
Oldchurch  residents  were  delighted 
to  abandon  their  sombre  closes, 
narrow  passages^  and  deserted 
streets  for  the  onsk  sea  town,  and 
to  forget  for  a  while  the  monotony 
of  a  theological  existence  amidst 
sights  and  sounds  of  a  more  mun- 
dane and  animating  descri^tiAiL 
No  one  was  a  move  oooflfeant  Tiator 
than  the  Dean,  who,  i^udi  a  very 
busy  man,  was  for  erer  contriying 
to  mp  over  for  a  dav  or  two  in 
some  interval  of  wore,  and  often 
used  to  make  his  appeunnce  at  the 
Bectory,  where  he  was  always  sure 
of  a  welcome,  and  probably  fell  in 
with  something  or  somebody  that 
interested  him.  Our  party  had 
hardly  been  there  a  week  before 
Keginaid  and  Wynne,  coming  in 
late  to  luncheon,  found  him  esta- 
blished by  Mrs.  Ashe's  side,  talJdng 
away  at  a  great  rate,  and  making 
himself  as  agreeable  as  need  be. 

He  was  decidedly  a  handsome 
man;  his  manners  were  easy,  cheer- 
fiil,  and  dignified ;  a  fine  strong  open 
forehead  gave  his  ioice  a  look  of 
grandeur ;  but  his  eye  was  vigilant, 
and  his  mouth  sometimes  worked 
with  a  sort  of  nervous  involuntary 
play  that  puzzled  one  as  to  its 
owner's  intentions ;  at  other  times 
lus  firm  set  lips  wore  a  look  of  re- 
solution and  preparedness,  and  on 
the  whole  suggested  a  triumphant 
consciousness  of  being  inscrutable. 

And  inscrutable  the  Dean  cer- 
tainly was.  Now  his  mock  solemn 
air  gave  the  impression  of  a  man 
who  believed  at  bottom  that  every- 
thing was  a  joke,  and  was  taking  the 
greatest  pains  to  quash  so  inconve- 
nient a  conviction.  A  few  minutes 
more  convinced  you,  that  he  was  all 
sincerity.  You  looked  again,  and 
were  more  in  the  dark  than  ever. 
When  you  had  been  with  him  a 
day,  you  gave  him  up  in  despair. 
The  Dean  was  more  tnan  met  the 


eye.  His  bland  manner  covered  a 
decision  that  verged  into  stubborn- 
ness, and  his  deferential  language  a 
sarcasm  which  could  soon  become 
insolent  He  talked  now  a£GEibly  to 
the  whole  table,  now  in  whispers 
to  his  next-door  neighbour,  of  whom 
he  always  seemed  to  be  making  a 
partisan.  K  he  said  'What  a  nne 
day  it  is,'  his  manner  suggested 
that  the  rest  of  the  company,  Us 
mhecUlet^  were  very  indifferent 
judges  of  weather  j  and  he  helped 
you  to  chicken  with  a  mysterious 
air,  as  if  there  was  a  taat  mider- 
standing  between  you  two  that  you 
should  have  the  liver  wing,  and 
that  gizzards  were  €[uite  good 
enough  for  such  excruciating  bores 
as  Mrs.  Gbbble  on  his  other  side, 
or  that  intolerable  old  Sir  Fuml)le 
Fogy,  who  sat  opposite.  When 
thus  confidential,  he  grew  rather 
opproesive ;  the  whisper  sank  lower 
and  lower,  and  the  great  eyes  came 
peering  into  yours,  as  if  in  another 
moment  his  feelings  would  be  too 
much  for  him,  and  he  would  be 
forced  to  embrace  you.  I  am  my- 
self fond  of  kissing,  but  I  own  I 
have  never  regretted  that  national 
habits  of  reserve  rendered  an  inter- 
change of  such  endearments  be- 
tween the  Dean  and  myself  out  of 
the  question. 

Conscious  of  great  abilities,  ex- 
quisitely sensitive  to  the  opinion  of 
others,  vexed  and  hampered  by  the 
stupiditv  of  those  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal,  enterprising  in  concep- 
tion and  vigorous  in  action,  he  had 
swe]^t  like  a  comet  into  the  placid 
hemisphere  of  Oldchurch  life,  and 
had  rather  eclipsed  and  disturbed 
the  less  briUiant  luminaries  whom 
he  found  there  performing  their  old- 
fEUshioned  gyrations.  The  authori- 
ties were  sorely  puzzled  at  his 
manceuvres.  He  courted  and  flat- 
tered, and  bullied  and  snubbed 
them  by  turns.  The  Bishop  found 
hiTTi  a  thorn  in  his  side,  and  began 
to  think  seriously  of  resigning  his 
post ;  the  very  vergers  saw  that  he 
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meant  mischief,  and  viewed  him  with 
distrustful  eyes  over  their  silver 
pokers,  as  if  they  expected  him  to 
bite  or  kick.  The  whole  chapter 
were  puzzled  and  panic -stneken ; 
the  precentor  coula  not  take  his 
eves  off  him  while  he  was  singing 
the  service,  and  as  for  the  Arch- 
deacon, one  day  after  staring  at  him 
all  through  two  collects,  as  he 
knelt  meek  and  inefiGEtbly  demure 
in  his  canopied  seat,  that  divine, 
who  always  had  an  eye  to  the 
ludicrous,  was  observed  to  put  his 
head  down  on  his  book  and  to 
chuckle  audibly.  One  of  the  sing- 
ing men  heard  him,  and  whispered 
it  to  me,  and  I  tell  you  in  the 
strictest  confidence.  We  will  hope 
he  was  forgiven,  for  really  and 
trulv  the  Dean  was  a  joke  that 
tickled  the  Archdeacon's  &ncy 
amazingly. 

The  fact  was  the  Dean  was  a  man 
resolved  to  succeed ;  for  success  he 
had  made  enormous  sacrifices,  and 
amongst  other  things  he  had  sacri- 
ficed ms  intellect — at  least  its  higher 
and  nobler  part.  Gifted  with  un- 
usual subtletjr  of  mind,  with  a  clear 
perception,  with  a  masterly  under- 
standing, he  had  deliberately  shirked 
the  great  difficulties  of  life;  and 
who  shall  say  that  he  was  not  wise? 
He  had  resolved  on  action;  he 
meant  to  win  in  the  race ;  and  he 
threw  away  every  impediment, 
girded  up  his  loins,  and  ran  like  a 
man.  On  the  dangerous  region  of 
thought  he  tmned  his  back :  the 
fascination  of  the  sirens  who  played 
tunes  to  him  on  each  side  of  the 
direct  path,  could  not  tempt  him 
astray  into  the  mvsterious  en- 
chanted region  in  which  lesspru- 
dent  spirits  were  wandering.  Tneir 
falls  were  warnings  to  him  to  keep 
his  way  straight  on.  If  they  chose 
to  play  with  fire,  that  was  no  reason 
why  he  should  bum  his  fingers.  If 
they  jumped  upon  their  hobby- 
horses, and  went  scurrying  across 
country,  and  tumbled  into  bogs 
and  ditches,  and  at  last  broke  their 
necks,  he  was  not  going  to  leave 
the  ssie  beaten  track  of  orthodoxy, 
with  the  lamps  and   mile-stones, 

food  paving  and  comfortable  inns, 
f  they  chose  to  pick  apples  off  all 
sorts  of  forbidden  trees  of  know- 


ledge, no  wonder  they  were  ill ;  he 
ate  the  rice  pudding  of  conven- 
tionalism and  was  thankful.  When 
he  was  young,  and  his  grandmother 
g:ave  him  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters  thirty-nine  pills  a-piece  all 
round  by  way  of  keeping  their 
systems  straight,  some  of  the  young 
people  were  refractory,  made  wiy 
faces,  and  had  such  a  quarrel  witn 
grandmamma  as  could  never  after- 
wards be  thoroughly  made  up.  Our 
young  friend  was  not  such  a  goose 
as  that.  On  the  contrary,  he  popped 
aU  thirty-nine  down  with  the 
greatest  goodwill,  and  would  have 
dispatched  thirty-nine  more  if  that 
venerable  lady  had  required  it  He 
protested  he  liked  tnem,  though 
one  of  his  sisters  used  to  say  that 
he  stuffed  several  of  the  biggest 
into   his   sleeve,    and    afterwards 

Elayed  at  marbles  with  them  up  in 
is  bedroom,  shot  them  through 
his  pea-shooter,  and  applied  them 
to  other  iocose  and  irreverent  pur- 
poses. Ihat,  however,  is  obviously 
mere  malice.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  Dean  was  an  intellectual  con- 
servative :  he  took  up  the  defence 
of  existing  systems  against  all 
comers :  '  the  powers  that  oe '  found 
him  an  able  and  wiUing  auxiliary. 
Nothing  appealed  to  his  sympathies 
or  commanded  his  respect  but  what 
was  safely  ensconced  in  formulas 
and  creeos :  he  was  a  dogmatist  at 
heart,  but,  like  a  well-disposed, 
thoroughly  civilized  dogmatist  as 
he  was,  he  consented  never  to  press 
matters  inconveniently.  So  far 
f  roni  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
he  got  up  slily  by  its  side  (like  Mr. 
Earey  with  a  vicious  horse),  and 
fondled  its  neck,  and  patted  its 
glossy  skin,  and  showed  that  in 
some  lights,  pretty  creature !  it 
hadn't  any  horns.  Like  a  famous 
gentleman  of  the  last  generation, 
if  his  friends  chose  to  go  on  to 
Slough,  he  stopped  at  Hounslow, 
but  so  far  J  was  aelighted  to  go  arm- 
in-arm  with  them,  wished  them 
good-bye  with  the  greatest  sincerity, 
and  hoped  fervently  they  might 
get  safe  to  their  journey's  tend.  As 
the  French  poet  says  about  the 
growth  of  Truth,  it  is  the  mad 
folk  who  have  had  the  most  to  do 
with  it 
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Combien  du  l«inps  nne  p«nB^ 
Vie^s  obacure,  attend  9oa  ipooi, 
Lea  Bota  la  tialUut  d'inseas^e, 
,    Le  mge  lui  dit ;   '  cticbei  Toua' — 
Uais  la  rencontraiit  loin  du  moade  . 
Ud  Cod,  qui  croit  an  lendemiiia, 
L'4paaH«:  elle  derient  f  icoaiU 
Four  1e  bonlieDr  du  genre  humain. 

The  Dean,  whose  belief  in  the 
to-morrows  of  his  species  was  not 
distressingly  intense,  decidedly  pre- 
ferred the  comforts  of  bachelorhood 
to  anv  such  indiscreet  alliances, 
and  all  the  munated  truths  in  the 
world  might  have  lived  and  died 
old  maids  without  Jiis  getting  near 
a  proposal  He  just  flirted  a  little 
with  the  least  eccentric  of  them  ; 
and  I  dare  say  squeezed  tlieir  hands 
when  no  one  was  looking,  and  so 
■forth;  but  marriage  1  Not  ne!  The 
result  of  all  this  was  that  the  Dean 
was  remarkable  ratlier  for  clever- 
ness of  expression,  than  for  origi- 
nality of  idea.  He  picked  his  way 
tiecisnmiepediinu  through  the  miry 

gths  of  quarrels  and  difficulties. 
3  was  a  perfect  master  of  language. 
Dexterity  was  his  great  cnarac- 
teristic  He  played  with  all  sorts 
of  theological  edged  tools,  and  never 
cut  himself.  He  juggled  with  con- 
troversial  questions,  and  tossed 
them  about,  and  awidlowed  them, 
and  balanced  them,  and  spun  them, 
tilf  it  made  yoii  dizzy  to  look  at 
him.  He  could  dance  a  sword 
dance  in  and  out  among  all  the 
deadly  heresies,  and  not  touch 
them,  till  you  would  think  his  toes 
were  bewitched ;  he  enunciated 
commonplaces  with  all  the  dignified 
importance  of  an  original  dis- 
coverer, ornamented  platitudes  with 
brilliant  scholarship,  and  pointed 
them  with  ingenious  illustrations, 
till  their  oldest  friends  might  have 
passed  them  without  knowing  it; 
made  light  of  awkward  matters 
that  were  the  terror  of  less  agile 
preachers,  parried  logical  embarrass- 
ments by  rhetorical  clevernesses, 
got  rid  of  a  difficulty  by  an  an- 
tithesis, and  explained  the  inex- 
plicable in  sentences  of  such  incom- 
parable neatness,  that  ninety-nine 
oat  of  a  hundred  of  his  hearers 
were  sure  to  be  taken  in,  and  be- 
lieved him  the  greatest  philosopher 
of  the  day. 


The  business  that  brought  the 
Dean  to  Westborough  was  charac- 
f  the  man.  He  had  two 
1  view.  In  the  first  place 
ed  to  secure  the  Arch- 
idherence  toalittle  scheme 
ich  he  was  just  then  ma- 
;.  He  was  a  diplomatist^ 
and  he  won  his  battles  by  taking 
his  opponents  by  detachments. 
Just  now  he  expected  a  stro^le 
with  all  the  Cathedral  authorities : 
and  like  Horatius,  he  had  taken  to 
his  heels,  and  meant  to  tackle  them 
one  by  one  This  was  how  it  was. 
The  masses  at  Oldchurch  were  in  a 
sad  state.  Except  in  the  Cathedral 
clique,  what  religion  there  was 
generally  took  some  unhealthy  form 
of  dissent ;  every  species  of  unortho- 
.  doxy  flourished  and  grew  with  a 
rank  exuberance.  Sunday  was  de- 
secrated horribly,  and  the  gin- 
palace  keepers  made  their  fortunes. 
When  therefore  a  gentleman,  sign- 
ing himself  '  Fremuerunt  Qentes,' 
wrote  to  the  Oldchurck  Patriot, 
pointing  to  what  had  been  success- 
fully achieved  elsewhere,  mourning 
over  the  deserted  nave  of  'our 
noble  cathedral,'  the  dulness  of 
parochial  sermons,  and  the  degraded 
condition  of  the  populace,  and  offer- 
ing moreover  a  five-pound  note  to 
head  a  subscription  for  fitting  up 
the  nave  in  question  for  a  special 
service  on  Sunday  evenings,  all  the 
pious  enthusiasm  of  01d(£urch  felt 
that  he  had  hit  the  right  nail  on 
the  head,  and  that  the  thing  must 
be  tried.  Application  was  made  to 
the  Dean,  and  the  Dean,  cautious 
and  respectful,  referred  the  matter 
to  the  Bishop.  The  Hshop  was 
perplexed.  He  liad  long  been  ac- 
customed to  a  triennial  objui^tion 
from  the  extreme  High  and  Low 
Church  factions,  for  allowing  a 
musical  festival  to  take  place  within 
the  holy  precincts,  and  ho  bore  it 
with  the  patience  of  a  martyr ;  but 
he  felt  rather  nervous  about  the 
new  proposal,  and  on  the  whole 
disinclined  to  be  still  further  vic- 
timized. He  had  no  particular  ob- 
jection to  popular  preaching  any 
more  than  to  oratorios,  but  who 
could  say  what  it  would  lead  to  } 
In  his  distress  he  consulted  the 
Deaa    The  Dean  saw  difficulties : 
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the  expense  would  be  enonnous — 
would  it  be  safe  to  tamper  with  the 
pillars  ] — ^would  it  not  seem  a 
on  the  parish  clergy  ? — must  it 
lead  to  controTersy  ? — ^how  co  ' 
be  settled  who  should  preach 
out  giving  offence  ?  did  the  Bishop 
see  his  way  1  The  Bishop  emphati- 
cally did  720^  see  his  way,  and  deter- 
mined inwardly  to  oppose  the 
scheme. 

A  solemn  meeting  of  the  Old- 
church  clergy  was  conveiied  to 
take  the  matter  into  consideration : 
and  the  Bishop  pictured  to  himselr 
a  happy  scene,  in  which  he  as  their 
spiritual  father  should  explain  the 
impossibilities  of  the  case;  the 
Dean  should  second  him  with  a 
vigorous  speech,  and  the  clergy 
wilSi  a  graceful  acquiescence  shomd 
consent  to  abandon  this  mad  and 
fE^natical  proposal  Unfortunate 
ecclesiastic  !  When  he  sat  down, 
after  delivering  his  opinions,  the 
Dean  rose.  The  Bishop  smiled  at 
the  unconvinced  looks  of  his  audi* 
ence  when  he  thought  how  his 
seconder's  terse  periods  and  plausi- 
ble arguments  would  carry  all 
before  mem.  Alas,  alas  I  that  even 
episcopal  bosoms  should  not  be  safe 
from  tlie  rude  intrusiDns  of  disap- 
pointment The  first  symptom 
of  danger  was  the  Dean's  exces- 
sive deference.  He  be^  by  ex- 
pressing the  extreme  miportance 
that  must  be  attached  to  any 
opinion  advanced  by  their  esteemed 
and  beloved  Bishop.  To  have 
heard  him  'talk  you  would  have 
thought  that  the  one  special  object 
for  which  Dean  and  Chapter  and 
cathedral  and  all  existed,  was  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  that  holy 
and  venerable  man;  the  Dean 
butterai  his  victim  previous  to 
toasting  him;  like  a  serpent,  he 
covered  his  destined  meal  with 
saliva.  By  degrees  he  managed 
dexterously,  in  depicting  the  fond- 
ness of  the  clergy  for  the  dear  old 
gentleman,  to  throw  out  one  or 
two  hints  suggestive  of  the  ridicu- 
lous. Without  sneering  he  could 
teach  the  rest  to  sneer;  ne  alluded 
in  tones  of  the  deepest  regret  and 
indignation  to  a  caricature  which 
had  disgraced  the  walls  of  the  town 
and  been  posted  up  on  the  very 


gates  of  the  palace,  in  which  the 
Bishop  had  figured  as  an  old  woman 
^  roodmg  with  her  cat  and  broom 
;er  a  fire  in  the   cathedral,  in- 
"ibed  *  Gospel  truth,'  while  the 
"titude  stood  shivering  outside, 
and  chunoured  angrily  at  the  close- 
barred  doors  for  aamittance.  *How 
sad,'  said  the  Dean,  with  a  little 
sigh,   and  the    slightest  possible 
twinkle  in  his  cautious  eyes.  ^  how 
sad ! — ^an  old  woman,  with  a  broom 
and  a  cat !    How  wrong,  how  &lseL 
how  irreverent  f    But  the  fact  of 
such  a  portrait  having  come  into 
existence,  having  been  tolerated  for 
a  moment — having  been  sold  to 
eacer  multitudes'  (and  the  Dean 
signed  again),  'as  fajst  as  the  en- 
graver's men  •could  strike  them  oK 
did  it  liot  point  with  a  thousand 
other  things  to  the  horrible  con- 
dition— ^the  shocking  degradation — 
of  multitudes  around  them  f    Here 
the  Dean's   voice   trembled  with 
•emotion,  and  he  hastily  brushed 
away  a  tear.    'Is  it  not  shocking,' 
he  continued,  'that  here,  in  the 
closest  proximity  to  this  sacred  pile 
— ^which  would,  one  might   have 
hoped^  diffuse  around  something  of 
a  spirit  of  reverence  and  loyalty— 
that  here  the  ribald  jest,  the  pro- 
&ne  and  vulgar  caricature,  should 
travesty  the  most  affecting   cere- 
monials, the  most  dignified  officials 
of  the  Establishment, — should  hold 
men  up  to  ridicule  whom  they  aU 
felt^  he  was  sure,  were  privileged  to 
be  m  so  eminent  a  degree  the  phy- 
sical and  spiritual  benefactors  of 
their    species !      Such    enormous 
crimes   stamped  infEuny    on    the 
city,  on  the  age  of  their  perpe- 
tration.   Such  a  state   of  things 
must   be   specially   provided   for. 
Extraordinary  diseases  demanded 
extraordinary  remedies ;  and  that 
remedy,  he  felt  sure — ^that  is,  as 
sure  as  he  could  feel  about  any- 
thing in  which  his  opinion  was  not 
sanctioned  bv  his  spiritual  superior 
— yes,  he  dia  feel  sure,  was  wat  of 
a  special  service  on  Sunday  even- 
ings.   Do  let  us.'  he  said,  and  it 
was  wonderftd  what  an  eamestneaa 
he   contrived   to   throw  into   his 
smooth  tones, '  do  let  us  snap  these 
pitifol  chains  of  routine  that  fetter 
us  when  we  would  stretch  our  hand 
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to  save  some  of  this  lost  and 
perishing  multitude.  Don't  let  us 
fear  to  budge  a  few  inches  firom  the 
path  which  fashion  einoins,  which 
prejudice  sanctions,  wnich  a  timo- 
rous self-indulgence  clings  ta  Let 
us,'  and  the  Dean  clenched  his  fisl^ 
as  though  grappling  with  an  imagi- 
nary yagabond,  'go  out  into  the 
byways  and  hedges,  and  compel 
them  to  come  in,  and  then  I  hope 
and  believe  that  the  proposed  ser- 
vice will,'  &C.  &c. 

I  really  don't  like  to  attempt  to 
recal  the  neat  little  peroration 
with  which  vou  may  be  sure  the 
Dean  concluded.  His  speech  was 
titioroughly  successful.  In  the  first 
place  it  relieved  his  conscience. 
He  did  verily  and  seriously  believe 
that  the  service  ought  to  be,  and 
be  was  right  glad  to  stand  forward 
as  its  propK>ser  and  promoter,  to 
champion  it  against  all  the  bad 
motives  which  he  depicted  as  op- 
posing it.  Then  he  had  contrived 
to  gratify  his  sarcasm  by  making 
the  Bishop  look  very  small  and 
f ooUsh  before  all  his  clergv,  and 
secured  to»  himself  the  leadership 
of  a  party  which  he  felt  sure  must 
be  in  tne  end  triumphaat  A 
clear  majority  were  for  the  special 
service. 

The  Bishop  sat  aghast;  and  as 
the  conclave  broke  up,  uie  Dean 
offered  him  an  arm  with  an  artless 
mixture  of  humility  and  affection 
that  must  have  convinced  the  most 
incredulous  Dissenter  in  all  Old- 
church  that  their  Dean  presented 
ft  combination  of  Chjistian  graces 
very  nearly  unrivalled  in  the  annals 
of  Christianity.  But  the  Dean's 
tender  heart  was  not  satisfied  with 
this,  and  that  evening  he  sent  a 
little  note  to  the  palace  assuring 
the  Bishop  that  nothing  but  the 
imperative  sense  of  duty  would 
have  compelled  him  to  so  painful 
a  task,  and  devoutly  hoping  that 
nothing  ever  should  occur  to  mar 
the  harmony  of  an  intercourse 
which — — 

'  Tis  a  lie  l*  said  the  Bishop^  as 
he  threw  the  note  unfinished  mto 
the  fire. 

Is  it  for  me,  a  poor  layman,  to 
say  that  he  was  wrong?  And  yet, 
on  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  tlunk 


it  was  not  a  lie.  The  Dean  wotdd 
probably  have  found  it  difficult  to 
analyse  his  own  feelings.  He  had 
'HO  wish  in  the  world  to  quarrel 
with  the  Bishop  :  when  he  was  not 
unusually  stupid,  he  rather  liked 
him.  At  the  same  time  if  the  matter 
had  fallen  into  his  hands,  it  would 
have  been  a  dead  failure;  that  had 
to  be  jj^revented  at  all  hazards :  then 
came  m  ambition,  the  enjoyment  of 
stealing  a  march,  and  of  seeing  the 
Bishops  dismay,  the  excitement  of 
success,  and  twenty  other  motives 
pushing  this  way  and  that,  and  re- 
sulting in  what  is  commonly  called 
hypocrisy.  And  yet  the  Dean  was 
no  villain,  only  a  strong  form  of 
what  three-fourths  (ana  perhaps 
the  most  pleasant  and  convenient 
three-fourths)  of  his  species  are  on 
a  smaller  sciue.  He  was  not  uni- 
form, but  full  of  conflicting  im- 
pulses, tastes,  convictions.  He  saw 
that  his  species  were  to  be  managed. 
He  knew  that  life  had  two  sides, 
and  appreciated  both  of  them.  For 
instance,  that  very  week  there  was 
a  party  at  the  palace;  the  Dean 
was  sent'  in  to  dinner  with  little 
Miss  Goody  Twoshoes,  the  most 
excellent,  admirable,  foolish  crea- 
ture in  existence,  aiie  believes  in 
aU  sorts  of  stupid  people  and  absurd 
things,  is  abandoned  to  tea-parties 
and  Methodist  parsons,  and  her 
ignorance,  as  even  her  friends 
admit,  is  absolutely  unfathomable. 
She  is  as  narrow-minded,  bigoted, 
ridiculous  as  you  please ;  but  she  is 
generous,  disinterested,  and  heroic, 
and  is  blessed  with  the  daily  grati- 
tude of  half  the  bedridden  folk  in 
Oldchurch.  On  the  Dean's  other 
side  is  old  Betty  Bafiish,  who  for 
the  last  fifty  years  has  acted  on 
Lady  W.  Montagu's  suggestion  of 
taking  the  *not'  out  of  the  com- 
mandments and  putting  it  into  the 
creed,  who  reads  Paul  de  Kock. 
rouges  hervnthered  old  cheeks,  and 
plays  piquet  with  her  French  maid 
on  Simday  evenings ;  but  she's  acute, 
shrewd,  has  tact  and  good  taste, 
talks  capitally  about  the  men  of 
the  last  generation  and  the  books 
of  this^  discusses  Mr.  Frisk/s  last 
aesthetical  brochure  vnth  a  great 
deal  of  good  sense,  and  is  unde- 
niably a  wonderful  enlivenment  to 
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the  Bisliop\s  dull  table.  Is  it  the 
Dean*s  fault  that  one  of  his  neigh- 
bours is  an  ignorant  fanatic,  and 
the  other  a  shrewd  old  woman  of* 
the  world  1  Could  he  have  the 
heart  to  smile  at  Goody's  account 
of  the  tame  cannibals  at  the  Wishy 
Washy  Islands  1  Can  he  lav  down 
his  knife  and  fork  and  look  Betty 
in  the  face,  and  say,  *Now,  you 
horrid  wicked  old  woman,  why 
don't  you  mend  your  ways  and 
leave  off  paint?'  Such  frankness 
would  be  ratal  to  all  the  amenities 
of  existence.  Society  could  not 
survive  it  a  week ;  and  in  fact  the 
Dean  has  some  sympathy  for  both 
his  companions.  Good  peo})le  and 
clever  people  are  both  capital  in 
their  way,  and  ignorance  and  wick- 
edness are  always  lamentable;  so 
when  Betty  curls  her  handsome  old 
lip  scornfully  about  Miss  Goody's 
cannibals,  or  when  Goody  turns  up 
the  whites  of  her  eyes  at  Betty  s 
French  novels,  the  Dean  would  be 
doing  himself  injustice  if  he  did 
not  concur.  He  is  not  thoroughly 
open  and  downright,  of  course,  but 
how  can  he  be?  He  honestly  admires 
the  saint ;  he  is  sincerely  interested 
in  the  sinner;  in  either  instance  he  is 
a  hand  fide  partisan  as  far  as  he  goes. 
His  insincerity  is  almost  thrust  upon 
hiTn — the  heavy  price  which  men  of 
composite  natures,  delicate  tact,  and 
quick  insight  have  to  pay  for  en- 
larged knowledge,  more  general  in- 
terests, and  a  wider  field  of  action. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ATTACK  AND  EEPULSE. 

One  of  the  Dean's  objects  in  his 
visit  to  the  Rectory  was  to  make 
sure  of  the  Archdeacon  as  an  adhe- 
rent in  the  special-service  contro- 
versy. In  the  next  place  he  had  a 
design  upon  Wynne.  The  Master 
of  Benedict's  used  to  write  to  the 
Dean  about  university  affairs,  and 
had  told  him  how  one  of  their 
fellows  was  coming  into  his  part 
of  the  world  with  young  Leslie,  and 
how  this  same  fellow,  when  he  had 
last  been  down  to  the  college  audit, 
had  been  quizzed  in  common  room 
about  his  share  in  the  Chaniideer. 
and  in  feet  was  well  known  to  have 


a  hand  in  that  vigorous  periodical. 
*In  short,'  the  Master  wrote,  'I 
think  Wynne  is  the  sort  of  man 
you  would  like  to  know.'  The 
Dean  thought  so  too,  for  he  was 
inquisitive  about  the  Clumiicleer. 
^e  had  no  notion  of  becoming  a 
cathedral  daw ;  the  Oldchurch 
world  he  foimd  provokingly  pro- 
vindal  and  behindnand ;  and  ne  was 
glad  to  hear  of  a  decently  informed 
man  who  could  give  him  a  real 

food  draft  of  recent  intelligence. 
[e  liked  pumping  people,  and 
saved  himself  a  world  of  trouble  in 
reading  the  papers,  by  managing, 
whenever  he  could,  to  get  a  chat 
with  the  men  by  whom  tnose  valu- 
able sources  of  information  are 
composed.  He  was  a  good  listener  as 
well  as  a  pleasant  talker,  and  used  to 
boast  that  in  half  an  hour  he  coidd 
get  the  cream  of  most  men's  opi- 
nions :  and  now  he  intended  to 
skim  Wynne,  and  if  possible  to 
bear  back  a  fresh  stock  of  informa- 
tion to  his  benighted  fellow  citizens. 
Besides  this,  he  had  a  pet  hobby  as  to 
the  adjustment  of  church  rates,  to 
which  he  hoped  to  make  Wynne  a 
convert,  and  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  CtiMitideer's  slashing  articles  on 
its  behalf  The  Dean,  you  see,  had 
instinctively  a  sharp  eye  to  ways 
and  means,  and,  like  a  wise  man, 
left  no  stone  unturned  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  objects. 

His  present  move  was  not  a  bad 
one.  The  Chanticleer  was  vigorous 
and  frisky.  It  crowed  every  morning 
very  loud^  and  pecked  all  the  other 
COCKS  tembly.  Without  the  slightest 
hesitation  it  flew  at  some  of  the 
most  distingiiished  game  that  was 
to  be  found  in  all  the  preserves  of 
literature  and  politics,  and  dashing 
into  the  very  Olympus  of  journalism, 
directed  its  fiercest  assaults  against 
the  deity  who  sat  there  pre- 
siding over  an  au^pst  assembly  of 
*able  contemporanes.'  Its  youth 
was  said  to  have  been  distinguished 
by  precocity.  Like  a  young  Mer- 
cury, it  was  hardly  out  of  its  cradle 
before  its  prowess  began  to  be  de- 
monstratea  by  all  sorts  of  mis- 
chievous pranks.  The  monthly 
nurses  of  literature,  and  a  great 
many  other  old  women,  conferred 
over  their  teacups,  ana  predicted 
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the  infant's  speedy  dissolutiop.  It 
was  not  long  for  this  world,  that  all 
were  agreed  ui)on.  The  svmptoms 
were  variously  interpreted,  and  aJl 
kinds  of  prescriptions  suggested 
for  them.  '  Look  at  its  fists !  If  it 
goes  on  in  this  way,  'twill  end  in 
convulsions,'  cried  one.  *It  has 
demolished  two  popular  preachers 
and  a  member  oi  parliament  only 
this  week,*  said  another.  'Drat 
the  child,  what  makes  it  scratch 
so !'  ejaculated  a  third  who  had  in- 
cautiouslv  ventured  too  near  the 
cradle.  ^  It  wants  some  settled 
convictions  to  quiet  its  stomach,' 
suggested  a  fourth;  \(rhile  a  fifth 
dia^  not  believe  it  had  ever  been 
christened,  and  declared  it  was 
little  better  than  a  heathen  brat. 
All  these  benevolent  anticipations, 
however,  were  destined  to  disap- 
pointment; the  babe  flourished  and 
grew  into  a  sturdy  child;  it  had 
some  kind  political  Mends  who 
took  it  into  society,  and  the  savage- 
ness  with  which  it  by  turns  at- 
tacked different  members  of  the 
clergy  so  endeared  it  to  the  rest  of 
the  profession,  that  I  am  told  it 
was  soon  upon  visiting  terms  at 
half  the  parsonages  in  the  kingdom. 
In  fftct  it  was  so  smart  and  had 
such  playful  ways,  there  was  no 
resistmg  it.  The  British  public 
pricked  up  its  ears,  and  the  Ohanr- 
tideer  tickled  them  £unously.  It 
made  havoc  with  several  established 
reputations,  and  was  quite  pre- 
psured  to  quarrel  with  all  its  nei^h- 
Dours.  The  ParikemBum  which 
was  very,  very  literary,  Figaro^ 
which  was  spasmodically  amusing, 
the  i^rt^i^to^u^tcum,  which  pridea 
itself  upon  accurate  figures,  and 
the  S€nUmenialiitjW\ns^  was  strong 
in  high  morals,  all  soon  found  that 
there  was  'a  chiel  amang  them 
taking  notes,'  and  that  they  must 
look  to  their  arms.  The  Grcfwling 
Watchdog  scented  heresy,  hinted 
at  a  combination  of  atheists 
and  Jesuits,  and  prepared  forth- 
with for  a  fight,  wmle  the  Fvklioaai 
and  Sirmer,  a  beery  Protestant 
of  tap-room  celebribr,  renowned 
for  its  classical  and  prophetical 
acquirements,  shook  its  fuddled 
old  head  at  this  new  sign  of  the 
times,   alluded     mysteriously    to 
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certain  passages  in  Daniel^  and 
sorted  its  vials  like  an  apothecary 
when  some  new  disease  has  broken 
out.  Meanwhile  the  ChanUcUer 
gathered  strength  and  went  its  way 
rejoicing.  No  wonder  the  Dean 
was  anxious  to  dip  his  fingers  into 
one  of  the  streams  which  fed  this 
reservoir  of  wisdom ;  no  wonder  he 
had  determined  to  get  Wynne  to 
come  and  stay  at  the  Deanery ;  no 
wonder  he  considered  the  fortunes 
of  his  church-rate  theory  as  made. 
Alas  for  the  uncertainty  of  human 
hopes ;  Vhomme  propose,  but  mat- 
ters, the  Dean  felt  oitterly,  some- 
times fisJl  out  with  most  provoking 
perversity,  and  spoil  our  very 
nicest  schemes.  'Wynne  was  as  dis- 
agreeable as  possible,  in  a  thorough 
bad,  impracticable  himoiour,  and 
the  other^s  velvety  manner  made 
him  chafe  and  mt  and  long  for 
some  pleasant  impropriety  by  way 
^of  rehef  All  attempts  to  draw 
him  into  conversation  were  signally 
unsuccessful.  In  vain  the  Dean 
propounded  the  most  suggestive 
Questions,  the  most  tempting  para- 
doxes; in  vain  he  allured  to  the 
bright  world  of  church-rates,  and 
led  the  way :  in  vain  he  fired  saUies 
across  the  table  at  Rachel ;  none  of 
the  men  were  the  least  impressed ; 
Robert  treated  him  like  a  college 
Don  and  called  him  '  sir  ;*  Rex  was 
mock  ceremonious  and  irreverent ; 
Wynne  would  not  attend,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  entirely  engrossed  m 
nis  second  help  of  rice-pudding. 
The  Dean  felt  his  defeat,  and  retired 
upon  the  ladies;  a  little  bright 
stream  of  half-baiiter  half-compli- 
ment was  just  the  thing  for  Mrs. 
Ashe,  and  it  was  soon  flowing, 
fresh  and  sparkling,  into  her  reac^ 
ear. 

^How  deliciouslv  bracing  the 
Westborough  air  18,  he  said;  *one 
really  feels  five  degrees  less  stupid 
than  one  does  at  home.  How  I  wish 
we  could  transplant  all  the  oppo- 
sition party  at  Oldchurch  here  for  a 
few  hours,  and  relieve  them  of  some- 
thing of  tWr  unutterable  dulness.* 

'fancy  them,'  said  Re^pnald, 
*  bathing  in  their  surpUces ;  singing 
the  hundredth  psalm  in  the 
breakers,  their  mouths  full  of 
thanksgiving  and  salt  water ;  taking 
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headeiB  o£f  the  rocks  and  combmg 
their  locks  like  a  band  of  seargod- 
desses.' 

>And  the  Frecentora^'  added 
Wynne,  *  like  Satyrs  dancing  on  the 
sands :  the  Bishop  of  course,  like 
a  modem  Proteua^  watching  their 
gambok  fiwm  the  diff  above ^ 

'  Or  fli4>ping  his  lawn  sleeves  like 
a  frightened  hen,'  said,  the  Dean, 
who  was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  good- 
natured  simile,  *  cackling  from  the 
water*s  edge  whea  her  brood  of 
ducklings  unexpectedly  take  to 
their  natural  element.  I  am  sure 
it  would  do  us  aU  the  greatest  good : 
I  think  I  must  have  a  dip  myselfL 
Don't  you  think,  Mrs.  Ashe,  that 
there  may  be  infection  in  moral 
matters  as  well  as  ]>hysical)  there's 
a  sort  of  contagion  of  wrong- 
headedness  which  affects  one  bv 
mere  proximity — ^who  can  toucn 
pitch  and  not  be  defiled?  who 
can  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  minor 
canons  and  not  grow  bigoted  and 
narrow-minded  T 

'  I  am  sure  you  need  be  \mder  no 
apprehensions  as  yet,  Mr.  Dean,* 
said  the  lady,  with  a  dignified  con- 
descension; 'we  look  upon  Old- 
church  as  our  msetroFHolis ;  I  always 
imagine  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
stirring  in  the  town.' 

'  Stirring !'  cried  the  Dean,  'not 
an  individual  atom,  except  a  de* 
crepit  omnibus  that  totters  feebly 
down  to  meet  trains  that  never 
bring  anv  passengers*  lately,  in- 
deed, all  Oldchurch  has  been  thrown 
into  intense  excitement  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  new  clergyman  at  St. 
Cross-sticks.' 

'What,  Mr.  Atherton?  Have 
you  seen  him? 

'Indeed  I  have— Fve  not  only 
seen  him,  but  heard  him ;  he  will. 
I  think,  prove  a  treasure,'  added 
the  Dean,  putting  on  one  of  his 
solenm  fEices ;  '  yes.  a  real  treasure ! 
such  zeal,  such  entnusiasm,  such  a 
warm  churchman !' 

'And  a  good  preacher?  said  Mrs. 
Ashe,  whO|  I  am  soiry  to  say,  at^ 
tached  a  somewhat  excessive  im- 
portance to  this  part  of  the  service. 

'  WelL  yes.'  said  the  Dean,  ^ving 
a  little  '  nem  of  indecision ;  'lie  is 
at  any  rate  fluent,  and  his  language 
highly  ornamented.' 


'  I  hear  he  is  extremely  valued,' 
said  the  Ardideaooness* 

'  Ah !  I  dare  say,'  said  the  Dean ; 
'for  myself,  I  soiufltimes  doubt 
whether  feeble  reasoning  gains 
very  much  by  impassioned  manner. 
What  I  object  to  in  Mr.  Atherton 
is,  that  he  seems  as  if  he  hoped  to 
miake  a  weak  argument  go  further 
by  the  mere  force  of  his  delivery, 
just  as  they  say  you  can  fire  a 
tallow  candle  through  an  oak  plank, 
if  you  only  send  it  fast  enough.' 

'  I  remember  Atherton's  fuoe  at 
St.  Benedict's,'  said  Wynne.  '  He 
was  rather  celebrated  as  an  enfant 
perdu  in  those  days^  He  got 
plucked  for  his  divinity.  H«  never 
could  learn  the  articles  of  religion, 
and  when  they  asked  him  wiuc^ 
were  the  major  and  which  the  minor 

nhets.  he  said  he  must  entirely 
ne  drawing  invidious  distinc- 
tions.' 

'There's  a  divinity  that  shapes 
the  ends  of  a  great  many  of  us  at 
Oxford^'  said  the  Dean, '  and  very 
tragical  ends  they  often  are.  How« 
ever,  we.  will  be  charitable  enou^ 
to  hope  he  has  studied  theology 
since  then.  But  his  arrival  is  not 
the  only  Oldchurch  excitement. 
What  oio  you  think  of  the  dear 
Bishop's  last  movement? 

'  What,  pray  ?  asked  Mrs.  Ashe. 

'  Haven't  you  heard?  the  London 
doctors  have  ordered  him  ^ntle 
ekercise,  and  he  has  taken  to  nding^ 
and  people  say  that  there  is  a  new 
footman  taken  on  at  Uie  palace, 
whose  sole  occupation  it  is  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  Bishop's  blade 
boots,  and  to  brush  them  two 
hours  every  morning  till  they  are 
as  polished  as — as  one  of  his  own 
Witticisms.' 

'Are  Bishops  generally  dandies f 
asked  Wynne,  looking  up  from  hia 
ric^udoin^. 

'Yes,'  said  Rex,  'and  all  other 
great  men  besides ;  Bluch£r,  Ni^>o- 
leon,  and  Wellington  have  given 
names  to  boot^  no  doubt  because 
they  had  ^penchant  in  that  direc^ 
tion.' 

'  Do  you  know.  Aunt  Ashe,'  asked 
Bachel,  'how  much  a  year  Rex 
spends  in  new  waistcoats  ? 

'  It  is  quite  pleasant  to  see  these 
little  Ibibles  ia  really  great  peopby 
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thougb,  is  it  not?  said  the  Dean, 
lisping  again  into  his  neighbour's 
ear;  *they  reassure  one  of  one's 
oommon  humanity— one  might  be 
driven  to  despond,  you  know,  when 
one  compared  oneself  with  them, 
— ^the  Bishop,  for  instance.' 

*  He  certamly  is  a  great  and  good 
man,'  said  Afra.  Ashe,  solemnly; 
*  mav  he  long  be  spared  to  us  1' 

*  And  to  OldcnurGh  and  the 
cause  of  Truth  f  piously  ejaculated 
the  Dean;  ^our  good  men  are  no 
drug  in  the  market : — ^in  this  age, 
too,  when  so  many  serious  questions 
seem  to  confront  us,  a  period  of 
such  general  upheaving — ^where  so 
manv  great  prmciples  are  at  stake. 
By  the  bye,' ne  added,  turning  to 
Wynne,  and  trying  in  despair 
whether  simplicity  would  succeed 
where  art  had  faded, '  I  shoidd  be 
so  glad  to  learn  your  opinions  about 
aU  this  church-rate  question.  I  am 
sure  they  would  be  worth  some- 
thing.' 

*  I  have  no  opimons/  answered 
Wynne,  'except  those  I  write  at 
chambers,  and  they're  wor^  pre- 
cisely a  guinea  a-piece.' 

'Ah,  I  see!  "The  oracles  are 
dumb,  said  the  Dean,  with  the 
utmost  ^ood-hiunour.  '  Tou  are 
quite  .rignt  not  to  commit  your- 
self on  any  question  that  borders 
on  religion:  one  m&^  give  such 
offence  without  knowing  or  mean- 
ing it.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Ashe ;  I 
never  can  resist  your  pastry,  you 
know.    A  little,  if  you  please.' 

'  Ah !  I  know  you  like  our  simple 
cookery,'  cried  the  Archdeaooness, 
delighted. 

'  Such  delicious  cream,  too  1'  ex- 
claimed the  Dean.  'That  is  one 
of  your  country  privileges,  Mrs. 
Ashe.  I  hope  you  are  duly  thank- 
ful' 

'  Is  the  Oldchurch  butter  pretty 
good  r  asked  Wynne,  looking  veiy 
grave,  and  as  if  he  really  wanted 
to  know. 

'  Tolerable  for  a  town,'  said  the 
Dean,  with  a  bland  innocent  smile, 
mentally  putting  Wynne  down  for 
a  good  round  sum  on  the  debtor 
side  of  his  account  of  unsettled  in- 
juries. 

Presently  the  Archdeaoon  arrived 
from  his  moxning'a  ride,  and  anth« 


whole  it  was  rather  a  relief  when 
he  and  the  Dean  retired  to  discuss 
the  special  services  in  private. 

Everybody  but  the  three  men 
had  cone.  Wynne  got  up  and  shut 
the  door,  and  then  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. 

*Parhn$  bos/  fed  vu  JvdciA^  he 
cried,  'and  a  very  amusing  Judas 
toa    He's  as  ^[ooa  as  a  plaj.' 

'  A  play  I'  said  Bex, '  I  wu^  there 
were  any  half  as  good.  There's 
more  comedy  in  one  of  his  smiles 
than  is  to  be  found  in  all  the 
theatres  in  London.  Who  says  a 
man  may  not  smile  and  mnile  and 
be  a ^ 

'  Be  a  Dean,'  put  in  Eobert, '  and 
a  very  good  one  too.  Why  not? 
He's  rather  over-pohte,  certainly; 
but  I  declare  I  like  him.* 

'Like  him !'  cried  Wynne.  'My 
dear  old  Bob,  you  would  like 
MachiaveUi,  if  he  came  and  (Seated 
you  before  your  very  eyea' 

'Bobert  is  so  pretematundly 
honest  himself.'  said  Bex,  'that  he 
does  not  mina  his  friends  being 
subtle.  An  old  lawyer  like  Wynne 
has  to  stipulate  for  the  rest  of 
societjr  being  well  supplied  with 
Christian  graces.' 

'The  Dean  is  a  manager,  I  sup- 
pose,' said  Bobert;  'that  is  how 
he  comes  to  have  that  manner.  He 
has  got  his  own  plana  to  forward : 
at  any  rate  I  like  a  man  with  plans. 
If  a  man  will  only  have  gooa  defi- 
nite aims,  and  push  for  them,  I  am 
half  his  friend  already.  Sometimes 
they  can  be  gained  only  by  a  little 
manoeuvring. 

'Manoeuvring  indeed,'  said 
Wynne ;  '  if  a  man  cannot  have  an 
object  without  looking  as  sly  as  all 
that,  I  should  recommend  him  to 
give  it  up,  and  wash  his  hands  of 
the  whole  concern.' 

'With  his  own  soft  soap,'  sug- 
gested Bex. 

'Well'  said  Bobert,  'I  like  a 
practical  man — a  man  who  does  not 
despair  of  the  republic,  as  you  good 
people  seem  inchned  to  do.  Surely 
it  is  well  to  do  something  for  the 
world — to  be  a  missionary,  or  a 
soldier,  or  a  discoverer,  or  some- 
thing--to  help  somehow  or  other 
in  the  ffen^ral  progress.' 

'  To  nave  designs  on  one's  speciaa^ 
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elif  said  Wynne:  'to  dabble  in 
philanthropy  t  Well,  I  suppose  it 
IB  very  nice  and  right  for  people 
who  have  a  turn  that  way :  I  am 
not  80  ^ted.* 

'It  18  all  the  beef  and  beer 
you  have  been  devouring  up  at 
Oxford  that  makes  you  so  enthu- 
siastic.' said  Eex.  'The  world  is 
and  always  has  been  out  of  joint, 
and  a  great  many  people  have  tried 
to  set  it  right,  ana  onlv  made 
matters  worse  tnan  before. 

'  Nonsense,'  said  Robert ;  '  it  is  a 
slow  work,  but  sure. 

They  say  it  takes  Beven  men  to  make  a  pin. 
Seven  men  to  a  pin  and  not  a  man  too 

much, 
8eTen  generations  haply  to  this  world 
To  right  it  yiaibly  a  nngle  inch. 
And  heal  ita  wrongs  a  little.' 

'  Let  me  see,'  said  Wynne, '  seven 
men  to  a  pin  and  nine  tailors  to  a 
man,  that's  seven  times  nine,  sixtv- 
three;  just  conceive  poor  litue 
Snip,  who  writes  to  Bex  twice  a 
treek  for  a  long  account  of  smart 
dothes,  and  is  no  doubt  as  philan- 
thropic»l  as  possible,  only  havinj^  a 
sixt)^-third  part  in  tne  amelioration 
of  his  species.   It*s  pitiable.' 

'  One  knows,'  said  Bex, '  that  the 
world  is  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish,  and 
that  one  is  one  of  the  fish  oneself; 
and  when  the  water  is  imusuallv 
hot,  we  flap  our  tails  and  think 
about  jumping  out * 

*  Out  of  the  kettle  into  the  fire/ 
said  Wynne.  'You  had  much 
better  stay  where  you  are :  Hamlet 
thought  so,  at  any  rate.' 

'  I  think  the  Dean  has  put  you 
both  into  shockingly  bad  tempers,' 
said  Robert  '  I  don't  believe  the 
world  is  a  kettle  of  fish,  nor  do  you, 
but  a  very  grand  and  serious  amdr 
that  one  does  not  understand  in  the 
least,  and  so  had  much  better  hold 
one's  tongue  about;  you  did  not 
make  it,  and  it  was  probably  not 
made  either  to  please  or  amuse  you, 
and  so  I  don't  see  what  one  has  to 
do  with  it.' 

'We  will  hope  that  it  will  all 
come  riffht'  saia  Wynne. 

'We  oelieve  that  it  will,'  said 
Robert. 

*  Well,'  cried  Rex,  *now  we  have 
had  hope  and  fiiith^  so  I  will  repre- 
sent the  third  Christian  grace,  and 


be  charity ;  and  I  shall  exerdse  it 
by  putting  an  end  to  so  solemn  a 
conversation.  Suppose  we  go  and 
labour  for  humanity  by  maldng 
ourselves  agreeable  to  the  ladies; 
and  Robert  shall  read  us  some 
sacred  poetry  on  the  sesrshore.' 

'  WeU.'  said  Wynne.  *I  must  be 
off  to  Parson  Lonsdale:  we  are 
going  for  a  walk  alon^  the  clift' 

'I  hope  he  will  give  you  some 
good  advice.'  said  Robert,  'and 
send  joM  back  in  an  improved  frame 
of  mmd.' 

'Wynne  is  going  to  confess,'  ex- 
claimed Rex,  witn  a  laugh.  'I 
would  not  be  Lonsdale !' 

Wynne  and  the  parson  had  soon 
become  great  frienos ;  and  yet  they 
had  scai^y  an  opinion  in  common. 
Lonsdale  formea  a  still  stronger 
contrast  to  the  other  three  men 
than  they  did  to  one  another. 
Each  took  the  world  from  his  own 
point  of  view.  Robert  looked  at 
it  throiigh  a  halo  of  cheerfulness, 
purity,  honour — threw  himself  ar- 
dently into  its  hard  work — ^bore  its 
failures  lightljr,  and  revelled  in  its 
successes.  Reginald  took  matters  as 
they  came,  found  a  niche  in  which 
to  ei\]oy  himself,  and  did  not  trouble 
himself  to  look  further.  Wynne 
found  life  uncomfortable,  dull,  per- 
plexing, worked  up  everything  that 
occuri^  to  him  mto  a  confusion 
and  entanglement,  and  then  left  it 
in  moody  discontent.  Lonsdale 
felt  the  grave  and  sorrowful  side  of 
existence,  its  bitter  pangs,  fruitless 
longings,  vain  clutches  at  lasting 
happiness  or  distinct  knowledge-- 
felt  it  at  his  heart's  core,  staggered 
under  his  heavy  load,  but  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  end  to  which  his  pil- 
grim's path  led  him,  and  thitner 
pressed  on  with  weary  feet,  but  with 
the  steady  and  disciplined  Faith 
that  follows  upon  the  rout  of  van- 
quished doubts,  and  with  the  un- 
hesitatingresolution  that  marks  the 
consciousness  of  danger  and  the 
possibility  of  despair. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

LONSDAI^'S  SERMOir. 

If  there  was  one  thing  more  than 
another  that  tried  the  Archdeacon's 
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nerves,  it  was  rough  weather.  His 
easy  sunny  temperament  was  ruffled 
by  it  amazingly.  Try  as  he  would 
he  could  not  be  philosophical  about 
it  and  take  it  quietly.  The  Westf 
borough  coast  was  a  dangerous 
one :  a  mile  off  from  the  shore  was 
a  long  shifting  sandbank,  which 
made  it  a  perilous  passage  for 
vessels  beating  in  for  the  harbour. 
On  this  bank  when  there  was  an 
east  wind  the  incoming  tide  used 
to  rush  in  its  full  foroe^  lashing 
itself  into  a  thousand  wild  forms 
of  rage,  tearing  along  the  fresh 
channels  which  it  was  constantly 
forcing  in  the  yielding  sands,  and 
throwing  up  a  great  white  ridge  of 
surf,  that  might  be  seen,  a  token  of 
disaster,  for  miles  along  the  coast. 
In  such  weather,  if  a  sliip  missed 
the  proj^er  channels,  and  got 
aground,  it  was  seldom  indeed  that 
a  rescue  could  be  effected.  The 
life-boats  were  ready  enough  to  go 
but,  but  it  was  onlyui  comparative 
calm  that  they  coidd  get  near 
enough  to  be  of  use.  Such  times 
were  a  sore  trial  to  the  Archdeacon. 
Many  a  morning  on  waking  had  he 
hurned  to  the  window,  and  drawn 
up  his  blind  quite  nervously  lest 
the  view  should  disclose  some 
wretched  craft  hopelessly  fctst,  and 
dim  figures  waving  passionately 
for  the  help  that  none  could  give 
them.  The  Westborough  people 
were  not  nearly  so  sensitive :  they 
took  the  foul  weather  quite  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  the  rough  adven- 
ture and  excitement  of  it  were  rather 
congenial  to  their  sturdy  natures, 
A  great  many  of  the  men  had  some 
time  or  other  been  out  in  the  life- 
boat in  some  mad  attempt  to  save  a 
crew  or  secure  a  salvage.  A  sharp 
look-out  was  kept  from  the  shore, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  men  could  be 
collected  from  all  over  the  towzL 
and  two  or  three  boats  be  mannea 
and  sent  off  to  any  distressed  vesseL 
.The  performances  of  these  boats 
were  matters  which  all  classes  felt 
to  touch  their  personal  honour, 
and  regarded  with  the  most  intense 
interest  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view. 

Before  July  was  over  it  seemed 
that  their  efficiency  was  to  be  well 
tried ;  the  wind  had  been  getting 


up  for  days,  and  on  Sunday  mom-  > 
ing  it  blew  a  gale,  llie  day  broke 
gloomy  and  lowering :  the  beach* 
men  predicted  a  rough  time,  but 
the  fishing  boats  were  out  as  tsual, 
and  would  not  be  in  till  next 
day.  These  occasions  touched 
Lonsdale  to  the  ^uick;  they  rea- 
lized so  entirely  his  view  of  life,  as 
of  something  tragical  and  myste-r 
rious,  full  of  abrupt  transitions, 
dark  catastrophes,  with  the  dim 
unseen  world  ever  dose  at  hand ; 
he  knew  full  well  how  the  women 
cried  and  trembled,  and  lay  wide 
awake  the  night  through,  shudder- 
ing at  each  gust,  and  praying  Qod 
for  dear  mercy  s  sake  to  pity  the 
lives  out  at  sea,  the  lover,  the  hus* 
band,  and  the  poor  sailor  lad, 
mother's  boy.  He  had  read  the 
service  over  more  than  one  body 
washed  ashore,  the  only  one  of  some 
lost,  unknown  crew,  the  one  horrible 
token  of  sometragedy  which  no  man 
but  the  sufferers  beheld  or  knew  of. 
He  felt,  too,  that  these  were  his 
golden  times  with  the  sailors :  they 
were  enthusiastic,  excitable,  fer« 
vent ;  they  liked  him  well  enough 
generally,  and  bore  with  him  with 
a  sort  of  cood-natured,  half-ad* 
miring,  half-contemptuous  acquis 
escence;  but  now,  with  God's  angry 
elements  to  back  him,  they  must 
listen  and  believe ;  he  could  appeal 
to  the  racing  war  without,  to  the 
death  which  they  knew  so  near  to 
all  of  them;  he  could  catch  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  and 
guide  it  into  the  channel  of  religion. 
Then  the  danger  of  the  time  deeply 
affected  him ;  it  strained  his  ner- 
vous temperament  almost  beyond 
endurance;  he  would,  with  the 
most  perfect  calmness,  have  steered 
a  boat  into  as  wild  a  sea  as  ever 
sailor  dared  to  face,  if  that  had 
come  in  his  way ;  but  the  absence 
of  action  made  it  horribly  trying  1 
To  stand  and  wait,  and  know  the 
dreadful  possibility  1  hisconScience, 
always  morbid,  torturing  him  now 
with  a  thousand  agonizing  doubts 
and  regrets ;  liad  he  done  all  that 
he  might  to  win  them?  had  he 
been  outspoken  enough,  gentle 
enough,  fervent  enough  1  nad  per- 
sonsd  motives  enfeebled  Ms  con- 
duct and  influence  over  them  1  had 
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love  of  ease  or  timidity  checked 
him  t  There  were  the  men,  lost,  cut 
off  suddenly,  gone  irretrievably, 
and  whither  f  and  he  to  meet  them 
a^ain !  So  a  storm  always  roused 
lum  into  unusiud  energy ;  whether 
they  would  hear  or  forbear,  there 
should  at  least  be  no  want  of  pas- 
sionate earnestness  on  his  part 
As  he  stood  in  church  that  aiter- 
Boon,  you  mi^t  have  seen  that 
it  was  no  common  burthen  that 
weighed  down  his  heart;  no  human 
fire  that  kindled  his  enthusiasm ; 
no  holiday  work  that  he  felt  him- 
self about.  And  yet  he  did  not 
rave  or  use  fine  words,  or  mount 
up  into  nois^  declamation ;  his  voice 
was  lower,  ms  language  plainer  than 
usual,  his  delivery  1^  ranid ;  but 
every  sentence  was  leaded;  he 
spoke  with  a  deliberate,  desperate 
mrmness,  like  a  man  who  had  stnig* 
gled  with  a  truth  and  been  van- 
quished by  it,  and  now  wears  its 
yoke  patiently  and  follows  it  un- 
questioningly  wherever  it  leads 
him.  It  was  a  grim  truth  that  had 
mastered  Lonsoale,  and  he  obeyed 
it,  not  without  suffering:  it  bore 
hun  down  to  the  ground,and  its  pre- 
sence was  attested  by  an  unmistake- 
sble  emphasis  and  reality.  Every 
sentence,  his  hearers  felt,  was  wrung 
out  of  his  inmost  self — every  ex- 
pression corresponded  to  something 
profoundly  felt  within.  There  was 
complete  stillness  and  attention; 
the  whole  effect  was  one  of  intense 
solemnity  as  he  qidetly  propounded 
the  tremendous  altonative  which 
fascinated  and  absorbed  his  own 
mind:  would  they  hear  and  turn, 
or  be  lost,  lost  in  a  sense  comparea 
with  which  being  dashed  to  pieces 
on  the  Westborough  sand-reeiswas 
mere  child's  playT  There  was  the 
plain  fact,  and  he  spoke  out  reso- 
lutely. It  might  well  be  solemn. 
During  the  service  the  storm  got 
up,  the  church  grew  darker,  stifier 
— and  still  Lonsdale  went  on  re- 
morselessly. Outside,  the  wind 
howled  dolefully  in  the  old  roof, 
and  up  in  the  tower,  with  mvste- 
Yious  rumblings;  now  the  pelting 
rain  dashed  angrily  against  the 
lattices ;  now  there  was  a  pause, 
and  the  stillness  was  such  that  you 
hardly  dared  to  move,  and   still 


Lonsdale  went  on  delivering  his 
message  and  reading  the  stem 
scroll  of  God's  wrath  to  his  over- 
wrought and  excited  audience, 
l^ere  was  that  tension  of  nerve 
and  feverish  activity  of  brain  that 
predisposes  the  system  for  some 
shodk: — and  still  Lonsdale  went  on, 
oidm,  but  with  the  calmness  of  a 
man  face  to  face  with  death.  Bachel 
watched  him  with  brightened  qj^ 
and  quivering  lip.  Beginald  felt  it 
would  be  a  reli^  if  he  would  stop 
and  let  them  go ;  the  Archdeacon 
was  fidjgetting  nervously.  At  last, 
a  hurried  foot  in  the  porch — ^the 
door  fluncr  suddenly  opeii,  and  a 
lad  stands  there,  i)anting  and 
flushed,  and  signals  with  his  hand. 
Ail  knew  wnat  it  meant;  in  a 
minute  every  sailor  had  left  the 
church,  and  Reginald  whispered 
to  EUa^  'There  is  a  ship  on  the 
sands.' 

Frewntly  Lonsdale  came  to  a 
close,  and  the  rest  of  the  congr^a- 
tion  Bocxa  followed  the  sailors  to  the 
scene  of  action.  By  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  main  interest  of  the  occa* 
sion  was  over.  The  alarm  had 
been  excited  bv  a  Belgian  packet 
which  had  rashly  come  in  between 
the  shoals  and  the  shore,  and 
had  only  just  been  able  to  make 
wa^  with  its  steam  against  the 
swift  tide  and  furious  wind.  The 
sailors  declared  her  escape  wonder- 
ful When  the  Leslies  got  down 
to  the  beach,  she  had  got  within 
the  breakwater  and  was  being 
towed  alonff  from  the  pier-side, 
rocking  still,  like  a  spent  racer,  on 
the  great  round  swell  of  the  har- 
bour water. 

Here  and  there  among  the  busy 
crew  could  be  discerned  the 
drenched  and  shivering  forms  of 
the  passengers,  making  their  way 
up  from  the  cabins,  to  which  the 
storm  had  driven  them,  and  pre- 
paring ri^ht  leadily  to  set  foot 
again  on  dry  land.  Then  followed 
haulings,  and  pushings,  and  the 
casting  of  bif  ropes ;  excited  shouts, 
and  the  wild  rush  of  steam,  till  at 
length  the  vessel  lay  fast  moored 
by  the  quay  side,  the  passway 
was  lowered  to  her  deck,  and  the 
eager  current  of  travellers  began 
to  stream  up,  and  to  mingle  in  the 
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crowd   that  jostled   and   pressed 
against  the  barriers  above. 

Among  the  rest  ai)peared  a 
Frenchman  bearing  in  his  arms  an 
apparently  lif elessiorm. 

Let  the  gentleman  passmth  his 
daughter/  shouted  some  one  in 
front 

^  The  crowd  made  way  on  either 
ade,  and  the  Frenchman  gently 
laid  down  his  burthen,  stiU  scarcely 
breathing  under  one  of  the  shecb 
that  stood  along  the  harbour  edge. 
Eachel   at  the   first  glance   luid 


hturied  to  the  spot,  and  now 
bent  tenderly  over  tne  fainting 
girL 

*  My  poor  little  Grace,'  she  said, 
as  she  smoothed  back  the  hair  from 
the  stranger's  forehead,  and  took 
one  of  the  icy  cold  hands  in  her 
own. 

The  new  comer  slowly  opcsned  her 
eyes,  gave  Rachel  a  languid  smile 
of  recognition,  and  then  seemed  by 
the  terrified  look  of  every  feature 
to  relapse  into  the  half-conscious- 
ness of  some  horrible  dream. 
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Chapter  XL 


AUSXAIfDEB  POPB. 


BT€iy  reador  tnms  with  plsasuM  to  those  pfitgee  of  Horace  and  Pope  and 
Boileaa  which  describe  how  ih^  lived  and  where  they  dwelt. — Rogers. 

npHE  first  haif  of  the  eighteenth     cosfMBjutf  <Mm  amid  which  some  of 


J-  oentniy  may  be  justly  regarded 
as  the  Augustan  i^ge  of  Ikiglish  lite- 
rature. Civilization  in  our  countiy 
had  been  previoud^  advanced  by 
men  of  greater  mind,  by  deeper 
tibinkera,  by  writers  of  more  lasting 
influence  on  mankiini,  than  any 
that  dien  appeared;  buttheliteranr 
craft  had  never  been  in  so  high 
repute,  never  had  the  man  of  letters, 
the  professional  author,  been  the 
subject  of  svLck  general  admiration 
or  occupied  so  large  a  space  in  the 

Sablic  attention.  lliteruy  men  were 
eemed  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
the  courts  of  Queen  Anne  and  her 
aaccessor:  there  was  no  one  with 
any  pretensions  to  rank  or  fashion, 
fiT>m  the  richest  manorial  loid  to 
the  meanest  parasite  of  the  palace, 
who  did  not  feel  hcMioured  bv  their 
acquaintance  and  proud  of  their 
intimacy.  To  have  spent  a  day  at 
one  of  their  villas  was  &  source  of 
worthy  boasting  to  the  most  dis* 
tinguished  in  arms  and  in  politics 
as  well  as  in  learning.  And  now 
for  a  century  have  the  longinff 
thoughts  of  a  nation  hovered  round 
this  ffolden  period  of  literature  ;  not 
satisfied  with  merely  reading  the 
written  works  of  those  wits,  we  find 
a  pleasure  in  repeopling  the  oriUiaat 
in    recalling    the    nodes 


the  most  agreeable  efforts  of  human 
wit  and  j^enius  were  produced,  not 
antiquaries  merely,  but  readers  of 
eveiy  dass,  ref)eruse  with  all  the 
enchantment  tnat  distance  contri- 
butes, those  periods  in  which  for 
the  first  time  the  little  actions  of 
life,  the  ordinaiy  events  of  private 
history,  the  quarrelling  and  heart- 
burning of  political  party,  the  ruling 
tastOL  the  prevailing  foUies,  were 
rtisedf  from  their  vulgar  insignifi- 
cance  by  the  pointed  sallies  of  wit 
and  the  elegant  graces  of  epigram. 
For  in  those  days  to  be  lively,  if 
not  to  be  witty,  to  be  able  to  turn 
a  b(m  mot.  always  to  have  a  smart 
saying  on  the  tongue,  was  the  ami 
^  all  who  wished  to  sparkle  in  the 
fiishionable  world;  and  there  was 
an  inner  circle  of  prof  eased  wits  to 
whom  all  looked  up  as  their  intel- 
lectual models,  who  never  said  a 
fine  thing  or  published  a  line  that 
was  not  repeated  a  hundred  times 
within  the  next  twenty-four  houi^; 
their  works  were  not  read  alone  in 
libraries  or  the  closets  of  the 
studious,  but  graced  eveiy  boudoir 
and  lay  open  on  every  toilette. 
Their  names  were  in  eveiy  one^n 
mouth;  their  latest  efiiisions  were 
^e  common  subject  of  the  politer 
gossip,and  they  are  now  the  dassics 
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of  £kiglan(L  Of  this  circle  Alexan- 
der Pope  became  the  centre — 

An  intellectual  ruler  in  the  haunts 
Of  social  vanity. 

His  groves  at  Twickenham  were 
the  resort  of  nearly  every  one  of 
note  for  wit,  for  valour,  even  for 
beauty ;  they  were  the  Dodonsean 
oracles  whence  emanated  the  pro- 
ductions for  which  the  world 
seemed  so  madly  eager.  While 
St.  James*s  was  the  capital  of 
political  England,  TwickenJaam  was 
its  literary  centre.  In  that  age 
this  village  appears  less  as  some  se- 
cluded country  parish  selected  for 
the  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  the 
salubrity  of  its  air.  than  as  the 
most  ruralj  most  emoellished,  most 
literary  district  of  the  crowning 
city  of  the  empire. 

In  tracing  how  it  became  so,  we 
must  regard  the  biography  of 
Alexander  Pope.  The  son  of  a 
Boman-cathohc  trader  in  Broad- 
street,  London,  who  had  retired  to 
spend  his  earnings  in  Windsor 
Forest,  he  nurtured  his  mind  with 
books,  roaming  about  among  theni, 
as  he  expreaaed  it,  just  where  his 
fancy  led  him,  like  a  boy  gathering 
flowers  in  the  woods  and  fields. 
He  read  them  not  for  their  lan- 
guage but  for  their  thoughts,  and 
paid  them  the  highest  and  truest 
of  all  worship — the  worship  of 
imitation.  He  thus  formed  his 
own  mind  by  the  great  minds  of 
antiquitv.  In  or  was  he  deficient  in 
any  of  those  external  requisites  for 
achieving  greatness  which  are  enu« 
merated  in  the  well-known  passage 
of  Pliny;  *Nec[ue  enim  cuiquam 
tarn  clarum  statim  in^genium  est,  ut 
possit  emergere,  nisi  iUi  materia, 
occasio,  fautor  etiam  conmiendator- 
que  contingat.'  The  taste  for  exact 
and  polished  literature,  especially 
the  poetic,  was  every  day  increasing. 
His  hereditary  fortime  was  suffi- 
cient to  keep  him  from  poverty  till 
his  own  efforts  should  become 
lucrative.  Nor  was  applause  want- 
ing to  his  verses,  for  his  father, 
whom  it  was  difficult  to  please, 
commended  what  he  called  'gooa 
rhymes,'  and  encouraged  the  boy 
in  making  them,  and  he  found  a 
flatterer— -*  the  most  shameless  of  all 


flatterers' — ^in  himself.  At  fifteen, 
an  a^e  when,  carried  away  with  the 
brilliancy  of  our  designs,  satisfied 
with  the  rude  models  that  we 
make,  we  are  blind  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  execution,  Pope  beUeved 
himself  the  greatest  genius  that 
.ever  existed.  Such  of  his  early 
poems  as  are  preserved  to  ti^e 
reader,  coldly  juoging  of  another's 
se]f-Gonceit,  scarcely  support  this 
opinion,  and  one  is  mclined  to  sur- 
mise that  he  became  a  great  man 
because  he  thought  himself  one. 
At  this  earlv  age  one  admires  the 
precocity  and  flexibility  rather  than 
the  loftiness  of  his  genius.  An  ac- 
cident would  have  made  him  either 
a  painter  or  a  poet.  He  liked  either 
art,  but  practised  most  and  was  best 
satisfied  with  himself  in  poetry;  and 
a  late  posterity  that  shall  enjoy  the 
Dtmciad  and  the  translation  of  the 
Iliad  after  the  paintings  of  KneUer 
and  Hogarth  have  perished,  will  be 
grateful  for  the  accident  which, 
more  than  any  natural  inclination, 
led  Pope  to  be  the  pupil  of  Dryden 
rather  than  the  pupil  of  Jervas. 

I  know  few  more  touching  pas^ 
safes  in  the  life  of  men  who  lutve 
adoieved  matness  than  the  early 
youth  of  rope.  Unknown,  pro* 
scribed,  deformed,  living  apart  mm 
the  gay  and  busv  world  in  Windsor 
Forest,  he  urged  himself  to  almost 
superhuman  exertion  by  visions  of 
fame  and  glory  which  he  lived  to 
see  fully  realized.  With  a  turn  for 
versifjring  and  a  conviction  that  he 
was  gifted  with  a  higher  genius 
than  had  ever  been  known  bef orcL 
he  determined  to  make  the  worla 
of  his  opinion.  To  that  end  he  had, 
at  so  unripe  an  fuee  as  twent>[-ei{^ht, 
published  the  £ssay  on  Criticitm; 
the  Hape  of  the  Lock,  the  Windsor 
Foretfty  and  the  Temple  of  Fame 
shortly  followed.  Encouraged  by 
the  approval  they  had  met  with,  he 
was  not  slow  to  exercise  his  talents 
again,  and  by  exercising  to  in- 
crease them.  But  lus  translation  of 
Homer  was  not  made  without  the 
greatest  efibrt.  From  his  own  lively 
description  we  gather  that  at  first 
(for  practice  gave  him  ease)  he  could 
never  get  the  Iliad  out  of  hia 
thoughts.  When  people  talked  of 
going  to  church  he  went  to  sacrifice 
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and  libatioiia.  He  addressed  eveiy 
parson  as  Chryses;  and  instead  of 
the  Lord's  prayer  began  *  God  of  the 
silver  bow.  It  lay  so  heavy  on  his 
mind  that  he  often  dreamt  of  it, 
and  the  j>oor  brain-sick  poet  at  last 
-wished  himself  hanged  to  be  rid  of 
Homer.  Bat  his  readers  were  not 
at  all  anxious  to  get  rid  of  his 
Homer.  So  extensively  was  it 
sought  after  that  Pope  was  the  first 
of  our  authors  who  bv  the  mere 
sale  of  his  writing  with  the  aid  of 
no  patron,  the  smiles  of  no  monarch, 
was  enabled  to  live  in  independence 
and  comfort.  It  was  with  the 
money  that  he  received  for  x>art 
of  h\B  Iliad  that,  in  1717  and  1718, 
he  built  his  villa  at  Twickenham. 
This  was  the  first  home  of  genius 
erected  by  the  independent  support 
of  the  English  nation. 

'  Mr..  Pope,  the  poet 'was,  at  the 
time  when  he  came  to  Twickenham 
(late  in  17 18),  a  study-worn,  self- 
taught,  and  lately  somewhat  rakish 
vounff  man  of  thirty.  His  health 
Lad  {blways  been  of  the  most  deli- 
cate, he  spoke  of  his  life  as  a  long 
disease.  He  was  so  feeble  that  he 
could  not  dress  or  undress  himself, 
and  was  always  wrapped  in  fur  aiia 
flannel  He  derived  nom  his  fiither 
a  crooked  spider-like  body,  protu- 
berant before  and  behind,  and  from 
his  mother  an  aching  head.  EUs 
complexion  was  sulhed  with  the 
aallowness  of  habitual  ill  health  and 
the  sickly  hue  of  thought  He  had 
nothing  sreat  about  nim  but  his 
ndnd,  nothing  fine  but  his  thoughts 
and  his  eyes,  nothing  beautiful  but 
his  voice  and  his  numbers.  In  his 
youth  he  was  called  the  little 
nightingale,  because  his  tones  were 
remarkably  melodious ;  and  in  later 

Tefl^  I  am  proud ;  I  must  be  pnrad  to  see 
Men  not  afraid  of  God,  afraid  of  me; 
Safe  from  the  bar,  the  pnlpit,  and  the  throne, 
Tet  tonchM  and  ahamed  hf  ndionle  alone. 

His  skill  as  a  literary  artist  arose     ject  the  '  arts  of  man,'  to  the  ex- 


times  the  harmony  of  his  verse  his 
made  him  remembered  b^  the  name 
of  the  nightingale  of  Twickenham. 
There  is  perhaps  no  one  among 
English  authors  whose  literary  cha- 
racter has  been  more  often  sketched 
and  better  understood  than  that  of 
Pope.  Industrious  and  learned,  he 
was  endowed  with  that  only  not 
morbid  sensibility  which  is  the 
stock  in  trade  of  a  pojet :  but  the 
exercise  of  this  faculty  inauced  him 
to  act  in  a  manner  so  contrary  to 
the  tender  feeling  displayed  in  his 
poetry,  that  the  vul^r  accuse  him 
of  being  capricious.  He  who  spared 
no  pains  to  torture  his  literary  ad- 
versaries^ who  was  described  by 
one  of  tnem,  not  without  show  of 
reason,  as 

A  crooked,  petulant,  malioions  wight, 
Unfit  for  oommeroe,  fiiendahip,  lore,  or 
fight, 

was  to  be  seen  weeping  over  the 
tenderer  passages  01  history  and 
works  of  notion.  But  it  was  because 
he  was  thus  capable  of  intensely 
participating  in  the  feelings  and 
sentiments  of  others,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  keenly  alive  to  their 
faults  and  their  envy,  that  he  re- 
garded every  slur  on  himself  or  his 
writings  as  just  cause  for  the  se- 
verest iiguries  he  was  capable  of 
inflicting.  A  duller  man  would 
neithOTnave  sympathized  so  fully 
with  others,  nor  been  so  tender  of 
his  own  reputation.  But  the  world 
has  seldom  seen  a  more  irritable 
member  of  the  proverbially  irritable 
race  of  bards.  It  was  a  source  of 
immense  gratification  to  him  to  find 
that  before  the  keen  edge  of  his 
satire  shrank  those  who  feared 
nothing  els&-« 


rather  from  the  exercise  of  a  strong 
judgment  than  from  the  force  <$ 
gemus.  We  can  discover  truth, 
though  in  a  very  disagreeable  dis- 
guise, throughout  the  repeated  as- 
sertions of  Pope's  parricidiJ  editor, 
Mr.  Bowles,  that  he  was  too  much 
the  poet  of  art^  too  little  the  poet  of 
nature ;  that  be  chose  for  his  sub* 


elusion  of  the  '  works  of  Qod :'  and 
in  the  violent  contradiction  01  Lord 
Byron— the  fervent  admirer  but  not 
the  imitator  of  Pope — in  his  extra- 
vagant preference  of  our  poet  to 
those  loftier  minds  beside  whom 
he  must  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
rhymer, — ^may  be  traced  the  defects 
of  one  who  owed  everything  to 
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genius,  nothing  to  judgment  For 
this  frivolous  contest^  mshintainod 
by  the  petulance  of  his  adversary, 
the  chivaLroua  devotion  of  his  sup- 
porter, and  the  senrile  echo  of  re- 
viewers, the  celebrated  grotto  at 
Twickenham  appears  to  bAve  been 
the  chosen  scene. 

The  small  tract  of  land  between 
the  liigh  road  and  the  river  occu- 
pied by  the  house  and  lawm  was 
connected  with  a  garden  oi  five 
acres  across  the  road  by  a  subter- 
ranean communication.  Those  who 
repel  the  charge  that  Pone  was  a 
mere  in-door  ethical  poet  wno  could 
think  and  write  of  nothing  but 
man,  cold  to  the  beauties  of  uncul- 
tivated nature,  and  alive  only  to 
the  wisdom,  or  that  more  fertile 


t^eme,  the  follies  of  mankind,  not 
content  with  proving  it  from  his 
writings,  take  us  through  his  grotto 
into  his  garden.  In  the  first  they 
commend  to  our  admiration  the 
elegant  and  tasteful  disposition  of 
the  splendid  crystals,  returning  in 
a  hundred  prismatic  hues  the  light 
reflected  from  the  spai^ling  river ; 
they  beg  a  testimonial  to  the  ro- 
mantic skill  which,  at  the  expense 
of  a  thousand  pounds  converted 
this  tunnel — a  mere  nyphai  be- 
tween the  house  and  garden — ^into 
so  magnificent  a  'hall  of  shells,' 
and  asserting  that  Pope's  poetic 
genius  was  seen  not  less  in  the  ad- 
justment of  his  grotto  than  in  his 
best  poems^  they  present  to  our 
notice  the  lines  of  its  constructor — 


Thou,  irho  ahaH  stop  where  Thames'  transluoent  wave 

Shiaeii  a  bioad  mixror  thro*  the  shadowy  cave; 

Where  lingering  drops  from  mineral  roofs  distil^ 

And  pointed  crystals  break  the  sparkling  rill. 

Unpolished  gems  no  ray  on  pride  bestow, 

And  latent  medals  innocently  glow ; 

Approach  !  great  Nature  stttdionsly  behold, 

And  eye  the  mine  without  a  wish  for  gold; — 

Approach^  but  awful  t    Lo  !  the  Bgeroan  grot 

Where  nobly  penstre  St.  John  Mt  and  thought; 

Where  British  sighs  from  dying  Windham  stole, 

And  the  bright  flama  was  shot  through  M archmoot's  souL 

Let  such,  such  only,  tread  this  sacred  floor. 

Who  dare  to  lore  their  country,  and  be  poor. 


Adding,  toOj  his  description  in 
prose,  written  m  1725: 

I  haw  put  my  last  hand  to  my  woiks 
of  this  kind  in  happily  fiwiAiwg  tiie  suh- 
tetxaBeras  way  and  grotto,  I  there  formed 
a  spring  of  the  clearest  water,  which  falls 
in  a  perpetual  rill  that  echoes  through 
the  cavern  day  and  night.  From  the 
river  Thames  you  aee  through  my  arch 
up  a  walk  of  the  wilderness,  to  a  kind  of 
open  temple^  wholly  composed  of  shells  in 
a  rustic  manner,  and  from  that  distance 
under  the  temple  you  look  down  through 
a  sloping  arcade  of  trees,  and  see  the  sails 
on  the  river  passing  suddenly  and 
vanishing,  as  through  a  perspective  glass. 
When  you  shut  the  doors  of  this  grotto,  it 
becomes  on  the  instant^  from  a  lumiwvuB 
room,  a  camera  obseara;  on  the  waUs  of 
which  all  objects  of  the  river,  hills,  wood% 
and  boats,  are  fi>rming  a  moving  picture 
in  their  visible  radiations:  and  when  you 
have  a  mind  to  light  it  up,  it  affords  you 


a  very  different  soene :  it  is  finished 
•hallB  interspersed  with  pieces  of  looking- 
glass  in  angular  forms;  and  in  the  ceilia^ 
is  a  star  of  the  same  material,  at  whid^ 
when  a  lamp  (of  an  orlneular  figure  ol 
thin  alabaster)  is  hung  in  the  middle^  a 
thousand  pointed  rays  glitter,  and  are 
reflected  over  the  place. 

There  are  connected  to  this  grotto  bya 
sanuwer  passage  two  porches,  one  towards 
the  river  of  smooth  stones  full  of  li^ 
and  open;  the  other  toward  the  gardens 
shadowed  with  trees,  rough  with  shells, 
flints,  and  iron  ore.  The  bottom  is  paved 
with  simple  pebble,  as  is  also  the  adjoin- 
ing walk  up  the  wildemess  to  the  temple, 
in  the  natural  taste,  agreeing  not  ill  with 
the  little  dripping  murmur,  and  the 
aquatic  idea  el  the  whole  place.  It  wants 
nothing  to  oompfete  it  but  a  good  statue 
with  an  inscription,  like  the  beautiful 
antique  one  which  you. know  I  am  so 
fond  of : 


Hujus  Nympha  loci,  saeri  custodia  fontis, 
Doimio,  dum  blands  sentio  murmur  aqun  ; 

Farce  menm,  quisquis  tangis  cava  marmora,  aomnum 
Rumpere;  si  bibas,  sive  lavare,  tace. 
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Kymph  of  the  grot»  tbcae  saiered  spriqgB  I  kocip^ 
Aiid  to  the  maimiir  of  these  waters  eleep ; 
Ah,  spare  my  stumbeis,  gently  tread  the  cave; 
And  dzink  in  mlenoe,  or  in  silenoe  hive. 


Tou'll  think  I  hare  been  Teiy  poetical 
in  this  deaoription,  bnt  it  ia  pretty  near 
the  truth.  I  wish  yon  were  iiere  to  bear 
testimony  how  little  it  owes  to  art,  either 
the  place  itself  or  the  image  I  give  of  it. 

From  the  grotto  we  are  oonducted 
to  the  garden,  where  the  quincunx, 
the  vineyard,  the  (Hraajgeiy,  the 
bowling-green^  'the  retiring  and 
again  asaembhng  shades,  the  dusky 
groves,  the  larger  lawn^  and  the 
solemnity  of  the  tenmnation  at 
the  cypreeees  that  lead  up  to  his 
mothers  tomb'  (the  words  are  those 
of  Walpole),  are  appealed  to  as  a 
pnx^  that  he  was.  as  the  elegant 
French  poet  called  him, '  Bien&iteor 
des  jardins  ainsi  que  du  langage.' 
And  here  we  are  triumphantly 
a^ced  whether  he  can  be  justly 
said  to  have  been  insensible  to 
nature  who  in  that  little  spot  made 
moro  variety  and  scenery  than  had 
ever  been  before  contrived  within 
five  acres,  he  insensilde  to  nature 
who  having  first  ridiculed  the  for- 
mal notions  of  gardening  adopted 
from  France  and  Holland,  and 
formed  the  taste  of  William  Kent, 
to  whom  our  nation  is  indebted  for 


gardening  for  whidi  the  nations  of 
the  Gcmtinent  honour  us,  made  his 
own  little  nurden  at  Twickenham 
80  perfect  tnat  it  was  chosoi  as  a 
model  for  the  gardens  of  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales,  at  Carlton  House, 
and  professed  himself,  with  a  par> 
donable  affectation,  more  proud  of 
his  gardm.  laid  out  so  as  to  show 
the  ^amiaole  simplicity  of  una- 
dorned nature,'  than  of  his  poems. 
His  opponents  are  content  to 
overlook  the  doctrine  that  all  true 
poets  are  gardeners  (a  proposition 
of  which  I  believe  the  converse  is 
not  always  correct);  and  finding  no 
traces  of  poetical  geaiius  in  his  lawns 
and  groves,  or  maintaining  that  all 
this  dressing  of  nature  was  as  arti- 
ficial and  unnatural  as  the  poems 
they  complain  of,  on  that  or  smiilar 
grounds  confine  themselves  to  the 
m>tto,  and  with  their  polemic 
Prebendary  condemn  it  as  puerile 
and  affected,  or  with  the  Fleet- 
street  hero  say  that  Wanity  pro- 
duced a  grotto  whero  necessity  en- 
forced a  passage,'  quoting,  too,  the 
coarse  lines  in  Lady  Mary  W. 
Montagu's  description  of  the  Court 
of  Dulness : 


those  correct  notions  on  landsci^e* 

Her  palace  plac'd  beneath  a  mnddy  road. 

And  sncfa  the  inflnenoe  of  the  dull  abode, 

The  eanier^s  hone  above  csn  sosroely  dng  his  load. 

Hero  chose  the  goddess  her  beloved  retreat, 

Which  Phoebus  tries  in  vain  to  penetrate; 

Adom*d  within  with  shells  of  small  expense^ 

(Emblems  of  tinsel  rhyme  and  trifling  sense,) 

Perpetual  fogs  enclose  the  sacred  cave, 

The  neighbonring  sinks  their  fragrant  odour  gave, 

In  contemplation  here  she  paaa'd  her  days. 


Who  shall  settle  a  controven^  so 
entangled  and  so  frivolous  1  Must 
we  think  of  Pope  as  a  sublime 
philosopher,  and  a  poet  as  much  of 
nature  as  of  art,  retiring  under 
groimd  (as'  they  say  Demosthenes 
did  for  two  or  three  months  while 
incubating  a  speech)  to  a  beautiful 
cave  built  of  nature's  sparklin^gems. 
opening  on  one  end  to  a  deligntf ul 
garden,  and  from  the  other  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  rivw ,  there 
to  enjoy  contemplation,  drink 
Helicon,  and  be  qmt  of  tne  cares, 
the  passions,  and  the  vanities  of 


this  world;  or  are  we  to  nicturo 
him  a  little  firetf  ul  cripple,  innumed 
in  a  cellar  under  a  road,  patching 
it  up  with  searshingle,  a  mero 
literary  mechanic,  with  tnoughts  as 
earthy  as  his  habitation,  and  as 
malignant  as  any  other  under- 
ground reptile?  Or  shall  we  not 
rather,  diamissing  alike  extravagant 
praise  and  scumlous  detraction, 
allow  Pope  to  have  been  in  every- 
thing he  undertook  a  consummate 
artist  1  The  nephew  of  Oooper  the 
painter,  and  the  pupil  of  Jervas,  he 
only    wanted    practice    to   nave 
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rivalled  Enelle^  in  his  own  art ;  he 
needed  nothing  but  a  ^ood  figure 
to  have  had  all  the  acquured  graces 
of  an  actor  or  an  orator ;  and  even 
as  it  was  he  gave  lessons  in  them, 
for  he  was  one  dav  found  instruct* 
ing  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  histrionic 
part  of  oratory :  he  exploded  by  his 
taste  and  judgment  an  ugly  fasnion 
in  gardening;  nor  .was  he  with- 
out, some  good  notions  on  archi- 
tecture ;  and  he  gained  his  high 
fame  in  poetry,  not  more  by  the 
force  of  natural  talent  than  by  the 
practice  of  literary  artifice.  He. 
was  master  not  only  in  the  le^^ti- 
mate  arts  of  literary  composition 
— it  was  only  by  mtense  study, 
continued  imitations  of  good 
authors,  and  constant  practice  in 
verse-making,  that  he  polished  to 
perfection  tnat  rude  turn  for 
rhyming  which  he  had  when  he 
'  lisped  in  numbers  :*  not  only  was 
he  master  in  that  judicious  method 
of  adoptinff  the  thoughts  of  otheis, 
which  is  just  beyond  the  line  of 
plagiarism,  but  also  in  idl  the 
less  honourable  devices  of  literary 
chicane :  he  omitted  no  contrivance 
for  keeping  his  writings  and  his 
reputation  before  the  publia  There 
was  always  something  fresh  from 
Mr.  Pope.  His  friends  were  always 
prepared  with  an  answer  of  tanta* 
lizing  mystery  to  the  question — 
Wliat  is  Mr.  Pope  employed  on 
now  1  It  became  the  fashion  to  at- 
tribute to  Mr.  Pope  ansr  good  piece 
:published  with  a  manifestly  fsdse 
name,  or  without  any  name  at  all ; 
and  of  all  the  feats  of  literary  diplo- 
macy^ certainly  the  most  sldlfullv 
contrived  and  the  most  successful, 
was  the  way  in  which  the  artful 
poet  got  his  letters  publi^ed  appa- 
rently without  his  consent  by  the 
bamboozled  bookseller  Ccurll,  who 
by  a  trick  of  fame  will  be  as  im- 
mortal as  the  illustrious  men  whom 
he  admired  and  cheated  Must  we 
not  then  regard  Pope  less  as  a 
mighty  genius  than  as  an  accom- 
plished artist  in  poetry?  To  him 
be  all  the  praise  of  a  successful 
artist.  While  universal  consent 
admits  him  into  the  rank  of  the 
greatj  the  candid  and  unprejudiced 
scrutmizer  of  lus  acts  will  deny 
him  a  place  among  the  few — ^the 


remarkable  few — ^who  haye  not 
miked  trick  and  chicane  with  the 
merit  that  has  ndsed  them  not  only 
to  but  above  that  proud  eminence. 

But  he  was  a  poet  of  the  school 
of  those  who  rely  for  their  success 
on  the  practice  of  correct  elegance ; 
as  such,  his  name  has  been  a  watch- 
word in  that  smouldering  contest 
that  exists  in  all  critical  ages,  at 
times  almost  extinct,  at  others 
breaking  out  into  fierce  warfare 
between  Uie  Homerists  and  the 
YirgilianSj  between  the  champions 
of  what  IS  called  natural  poetry, 
an  unpolished  diamond,  and  the 
admirers  of  elegant,  correct,  or,  in 
ike  dislogistic  term  of  the  Homer- 
ists, artificial  verse.  Those  who 
for  one  fine  and  lofty  stroke  are 
content  to  pardon  a  dozen  inele- 
gancies  and  defects,  and  if  a  poet 
sometimes  debases  himself  below 
mediocrity  forgive  him  because  he 
often  soars  alK>ve  it,  maintain,  if 
they  be  Frenchmen,  the  excellence 
of  Comeille  and  Cr^billon;  if 
Italians,  of  Dante  and  Ariosto;  if 
our  own  countrymen,  Com)er,  Dry- 
den,  and  still  more  Lord  ^ron : 
while  those  who  can  never  bring 
themselves  to  admire  amrthing  that 
fiEuils  in  correctness  of  language 
that  wants  the  harmonious  ana 
chastened  elegance  of  YirgiL  give 
the  palm  to  Kacine  and  Voltaire, 
to  Tasso,  to  Pope,  and  Crabbe. 
The  two  classes  of  bards  may  be 
distinguished  in  a  manner  more 
suited  to  the  taste  of  the  last  than 
the  present  century,  as  those  upon 
whom  the  Muses  descended  at  their 
birth,  who  have  the  power  without 
tiie  show  of  art,  and  those  who 
with  much  toil  and  much  display 
of  art  have  succeeded  in  climoing 
Parnassus.  The  dispute  wiU  always 
continue  :  so  long  as  there  are  men 
who  love  the  bold,  the  reckless,  the 
soaring,  and  the  eccentric,  there 
will  be  Homerists ;  while  there  shall 
remain  a  taste  for  polished  har- 
monious poetry,  for  bards  who 
^stooped  to  truth  and  moralized 
their  song,'  there  will  be  Yir^ians. 

That  Pope  was  deficient  in  ori* 
ginality,  is  a  not  less  erroneous 
notion  than  those  which  we  have 
already  discussed.  But  while  it  is 
acknowledged  that  he  has  enriched 
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the  language  wLth  many  new  and 
original  turns  of  speech,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  he  was  about  the 
most  consummate  literary  adopter 
we  have  had.  Scarcely  an  elegant 
turn  is  to  be  found  in  our  lanfniage 
which  he  has  not  somewhere  mtro- 
duced  into  his  writings,  and  very 
many  he  naturalized  uom  the  an- 
cient or  from  foreign  authors ;  but 
he  was  no  vulgar  plagiarist,  he 
never  appropriated  ready  made ;  if 
he  stole,  he  stole  onlv  the  raw 
material,  and  moulded  tne  idea,  re- 
fitted the  phrase,  till  he  had  made 
it  his  own.  To  be  selected  out  of 
a  second-rate  author  and  put  into 
one  of  Pope's  lines  was  tne  apo- 
theosis of  an  expressioa 

Pope  finished  his  house  and  his 
Homer  much  about  the  same  time. 
An  elegant  poem  by  Qay,  written 
*  to  welcome  Mr.  Pope  fiwm  Greece,* 
celebrates  not  less  the  fi&me  of  his 
translation  than  the  number  and 
distinction  of  his  friends.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  assembled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  anxiously 
awaiting  the  return,  after  six  ye&T&y 
of  the  modem  Umses,  and  giving 
him  a  hearty  welcome  as  he  ap- 
proaches. One  object  of  the  poem 
IS  to  enumerate  those  who  at  this 
period  ei^oyed  Pope's  intimacy, 
and  it  proves  that  the  Fenonce 
FopiamBj  like  the  Fersonas  Horor 
tianag,  contain  the  name  of  almost 

every  distin^nu^^  man  &nd  wo- 
man of  the  time. 

It  was  no  vulgar  reward  of  his 
genius,  that  at  ms  house  authors 
such  as  Thomson,  Mallet,  Qay, 
Swift,  Hooke,  Glover,  ArbuthnotC 
Voltaire,  artists  like  Ejieller  ana 
Jervas,  met  Cobham,  Bathurst, 
Lyttelton,  C9iesterfield,Marchmont9 
Mansfidd,  Peterborough,  Boling- 
broke,  the  Duchess  of  Queensbury, 
Irfuiy  Mary  W.  Montagu,  many 
other  lords  and  ladies^and  untitled 
worth  like  that  of  jRalph  Allen. 
In  his  little  territory  poets  some- 
times furnished  themselves  with 
I>ations,  and  hostile  partisans  met 
on  terms  of  social  intercourse ;  nor 
was  it  altogether  a  fiible  that  from 
his  grotto  the  passions  and  dis- 
quietudes of  life  were  banished. 
It  was  no  mere  love  of  learning,  no 
longing  for  retirement,  no  ambi- 


tious, no  sordid  motives  that  drew 
these  bright  assemblages  to  Pope's 
villa,  but  a  mingled  homage  to 
genius  and  fashion  :  to  genius,  be- 
cause under  his  root  were  to  be  met 
all  the  most  eminent  of  his  brother 
authors  whose  hearts  beat  high  for 
praise ;  to  fashion,  because  literary 
men  were  in  those  davs  the  ac- 
knowledged chiefs  amid  minds  en- 
deavouring to  be  congenial  with 
theirs. 

In  the  spring  of  1726,  Dean 
Swift  came  over  from  Ireland,  and 
stayed  two  months  in  Pope's  house 
at  Twickenham.  He  was  then  in 
the  very  height  of  his  popularity, 
in  his  native  country  the  oracle  01 
public  opinion.  The  people  only 
Knew  what  they  wishea  when  they 
read  it  in  the  pamphlets  of  Swift, 
as  at  this  day  some  enlightened 
politicians  are  not  conscious  of 
their  opinion  till  they  find  it  ex- 
pressed by  the  editor  of  a  daily 
paper.  During  Ms  previous  sojourn 
m  England,  he  had  been  a  promi- 
nent supporter  of  the  Harley  Ad- 
ministration, and  a  very  dutiful 
subject  of  Queen  Anne.  From 
being  a  courtier  to  kings  and 
ministers,  he  became  a  courtier  to 
the  mob,  and  with  them,  the  man 
who  is  once  admitted  a  consul  to 
advise,  soon  becomes  a  dictator  to 
command.  Swift  had  just  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing^  for  it  is  an  abuse 
of  terms  to  call  it  persuading,  the 
frantic  Irish  to  reject  the  naif- 
pence  coined  by  William  Wood, 
the  issue  of  which  he  represented 
in  the  Drapier's  letters  to  be  an 
usurpation  of  English  ministers 
over  Ireland,  and  their  rejection  to 
be  the  Irishman's  *  first  duty  to 
God  next  to  the  salvation  of  their 
souls.'  The  people  loved  him  for 
deceiving  them,  and  accorded  him 
all  the  ^lory  that  awaits  on  unex- 
posed misrepresentation  and  clever 
effrontery,  and  though  a  private 
man,  he  boasted,  not  vainly,  that 
before  his  attack  the  proudest 
ministry  would  &1L  But  for  him, 
who  in  nis  writings  dared  God  and 
man,  an  overturn  or  a  hole  in  the 
wall  had  terrors  insurmountable. 
The  raging  demagogue,  the  de- 
stroyer of  ministries,  tne  threatener 
of  kings,  all  the  way  from  London 
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to  Windsor  kept  his  head  out  of 
window,  shouting  to  the  postilion 
to  be  cautious  of  an  overturn,  and 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  Yen- 
ture  t£*ou£h  the  aperture  of  the 
wall  at  Kochester  ruina,  where 
diildren  were  playing  and  women 
exploring. 

I  had  once  some  thoughts  of 
drawing  out  a  character  of  Dr. 
Swift  quite  different  from,  that 
which  usually  adorns  his  bio- 
ffraphies,  which  yet  must  haye  been 
held  of  unimpeachable  accuracy,  if 
I  could  have  obtained  the  reaaes'8 
assent  to  one  postulate — viz. :  '  Lefe 
it  be  grantea  Uiat  when  a  mao 
attributes  a  characterisitic  to  the 
whole  human  race,  he  poaaeeses  that 
characteristic  himself  /  It  has  been 
suggested  that  some  men  are  fiends 
of  God's  making ;  aome  of  their  own. 
Swift  had  the  advantage  in  the 
maker. 

The  Dean  was  allied  to  Fof^e  by 
that  firmest  tie  of  friendship-^ 
community  of  sentiments,  of  in- 
terests, and  of  hatreds.  Pope  from 
his  religion  was  a  Jacobite  Tory, 
but  believed  himself  more  a  W^iig: 
Swift  was  in  matters  ecclesiastic  an 
Hanoverian  Toiy,  but  in  matters 
political  sided  witJi  the  Whigs.  He 
turned  the  soile  to  either  side  as 
occasion  required;  but  whichever 
he  supported,  he  supported  and 
fou^t  for  violently.  W  hether  he 
was  a  member  of  the  church 
spiritual  grave  doctors  question, 
with  more  reason  than  if  they 
were  to  doubt  that  he  was  a  divine 
of  the  church  militant.  In  fact 
lubricity  contended  with  vehe- 
mence for  being  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  his  politics.  The  To^ 
omK)sition  was  almost  annihilated; 
office  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Whigs,  whose  leader,  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  J  governed  the  country  with 
the  apint  of  a  tradesman  and  the 
power  of  a  despot.  Literature  was 
too  much  connected  with  the  Tories 
to  gain  favour  with  a  minister  in 
whose  mind  there  waa  no  distinc- 
tion between  his  own  and  his 
country's  interests.  Nevertheless 
it  was  alike  the  object  and  the  bait 
of  Pope  and  Swin  to  make  what 
use  tiiey  couM  of  the  little  court 
infiaence  that  tiiek  literary  fvos 


might  vet  retain  for  a  member  of  a 
proscribed  creed  ill-affected  to  the 
government,  and  the  high  diurdi- 
man  whose  promotion  had  been 
prevented  and  whose  unprin€;xpled 
revenge  had  been  excited  b)r  tlis 
powerful  and  unforgiving  minister. 
They  were  bound  also  by  litenov 
ties.  At  the  house  of  Pope,  Swift 
could  renew  his  familiarit;^  with 
brother  authora  whom  his  invita- 
tions could  not  induce  to  visit  tbe 
willowa  of  Laracor  or  the  Deaneir 
of  St.  Patrick.  He  affected  to  thbk 
he  had  need  of  Pope's  judgment 
and  advice  in  preparmg  aome  works 
he  had  by  him  for  the  press.  Hieir 
literary  enemies  were  tne  dunces  of 
Grub-street,  who  had  chosen  for 
gmeraliasimo  in  their  battles  with 
ULS  Twickenham  litterateurs. 
Demns,  a  eritic  endowed  with  akill 
emo^  to  make  him  terrible,  if  his 
ungovernable  temper  had  not  made 
him  ridiculous.  In  addition,  they 
were  both,  attacked  by  the  few 
literary  men  of  the  Whig  party  who 
were  among  the  doubtful  friends  of 
Swift  and  the  avowed  enemies  of 
Pope.  At  the  poet's  villa  Swift 
met  many  of  his  lormer  friends  and 
allies — Arbuthnot,  Gay,  and  Bo- 
lingbrdLe,  whom  posterity  con- 
demns for  his  philosophy  and  ap- 
plauds for  his  oratory,  thoiigh  not 
a  speech  of  his  has  reached  us. 
They  received  him  with  a  joy  per- 
haps the  more  sincere  because  they 
no  longer  were  members  of  the 
patrty  in  power,  and  had  to  look  for 
friends  to  other  motives  than  those 
of  political  interest  Swift  was  no 
longer  the  patron  of  Pope;  they 
met  on  terms  of  equal  friendship, 
and  the  Dean  Uvea  in  Pope's  villa 
at  Twickenham  nearly  the  whole 
two  months  he  apent  this  year  in 
England.  It  was  honourable  to 
Pope  that  an  acquaintance  b^^un 
in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  ripened  into 
friendship  when  Swift  had  ceased 
to  have  ministerial  influence.  But 
one  cause  that  facdlitated  their 
literary  partnership  was  the  total 
absence  of  rivalry,  of  which  any 
danger  was  excluded  by  the  per- 
fectly independent  objects  of  their 
ambition^  xh^  never  crossed  each 
other's  path.  The  aim  of  Pope  was 
to  be  Que  of  tha  dnpots  wno  ave 
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eTer  reigning  in  the  miscalled  re- 
public 01  letters;  that  of  Swift  to  be 
an  English  bishop.  The  poet  suc- 
ceeded^ though  repeatedly  obliged 
to  repel  the  attacks  of  small  critics 
and  mediocre  satirists ;  and  no- 
thing could  have  prevented  the 
author  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tvb  frank 
being  a  bishop,  if  only  he  had 
believed  the  religion  which  he 
preached.  Pope  was  in  character 
and  pursuits  a  literary  man :  his 
whole  en^gies  were  directed  to 
achieve  immortal  fame  as  an  authoz. 
His  Uteiar^  reputation  was  what 
he  laboured  to  found,  support,  and 
defend  in  the  hours  oi  seduaion 
which  with  him^  precluded  from 
ts^ng  an  active  part  in  the  gaieties 
of  life  by  his  weakness  and  defor- 
mity, and  in  professional  employ- 
ments by  the  penal  restrictions 
under  which  he  laboured,  formed 
the  greater  part  of  a  life  which 
must  have  been  sp^nt,  if  not  in 
such  occupations,  in  an  unlettered 
and  necessitous  indolence.  The 
fame  of  his  works  was  cherished 
by  bim  with  a  sensitiveness  only 
not  morbid ;  hence  arose  the  irri- 
tation with  which  he  received  the 
attacks  of  the  dunces,  and  the 
trouble^ he  took  to  expose  those 
whcMU  it  would  have  been  more 
becoming  his  dignity  to  have  left 
to  silent  contempt.  Himself,  not 
time,  was  to  be  the  silencer  of 
evei^  dissentient  voice  to  his  ^lory. 
Swift's  views  were  all  political 
IHsapoointed  ambition  sharpened 
the  eoge  of  those  satirical  powers 
with  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
early  gifted,  and  whose  early  use 
mainly  impeded  the  attainment  of 
his  ambition.  But  though  a  satirist 
of  surpassing  merit,  so  little  tender 
was  he  of  his  reputation  as  an 
author,  that  no  attacks  on  his  lite- 
rary efforts  annoyed  him  unless  thev 
interfered  to  prevent  the  end  whicn 
his  writings  were  designed  to  a<> 
complish.  He  would  have  de- 
spised to  pass  his  life  in  the  fas- 
tidious composition  of  sentences, 
or  to  flatter  the  ear^  but  when  he 
despaired  of  otherwise  addressing 
the  reason ;  and  as  for  his  critics, 
he  c<mtented  himself  with  inv»* 
liably  ooasigning  them  all  to  the 
q^edal  cace  of  BeeJaebub.    Litera- 


ture was  to  Swift  nothing  but  a 
field  wherecm  he  might  display  in 
many  colours  the  extent,  the 
variety,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his 
genius.  Tenuporal  power  was  the 
reward  which  was  to  crown  his 
victories.  He  loi^ed  more  for  the 
fear  than  the  adimration,  still  less 
the  love,  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
To  be  a  formidable  and  dignified 
partisan,  dreaded  by  friends  and 
foes  alike,  was  the  unratified  am- 
bition of  this  higMy-gifiied  ajod  de- 
testable num. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  the 
different  tactics  which  the  critics 
used  in  their  wars  against  Swift, 
callous  to  his  fame  as  an  author, 
and  agaiost  the  sensitiver  poet, 
There  yet  exist  a  few  copies  of  a 
scurrilous  volume  called  Gidli- 
verianay  full  of  criticisms  of  which 
one  would  rather  be  the  obiect  than 
the  author;  where  capital  letters^ 
italics,  and  notes  of  admiration 
SMTve  instead  of  sense  or  humour. 
The  writer  was  evidently  actuated 
by  equal  hostility  to  the  poet  and  to 
the  satirist  J  but  what  he  says  of  Pope 
almost  entirely  consists  of  attacks  on 
his  def OTmity  and  calumnious  false- 
hoods, while  the  accusations  against 
Swift  are  most  of  them  proved 
facts.  To  speak  the  truth  was  the 
deadliest  revenge  of  Swiffc's  enemy. 
The  Qrub-street  worthies  knew  well 
where  the  sensitiveness  of  their  op- 
ponents lay.  Pope's  verses  they 
profess  to  be  an  abomination — ^the 
most  arrant  trash  in  our  language. 
Swift's  prose  was  the  object  of  their 
applause,  though  not  of  their  imi- 
tation. 

These  were  amon^  the  causes  of 
Pope's  unbroken  intimacy  with 
Swifb — an  intimacy  whidi  was 
shared  by  a  third  wit  who  resided 
with  Pope  during  the  time  the 
Dean  was  in  lus  house.  Hiis  was 
John  Qay,  an  early  and  dear  friend 
of  Pope.  Of  the  same  age,  thougli 
of  dissimilar  disi)ositions,  they 
continued  a  most  intimate  inter- 
course, which  was  never  interrupted 
till  the  death  of  Qay.  The  world 
generally  regards  a  poet  as  a  wild 
child  of  nature  carolling  the  lays 
with  which  she  has  inspired  him, 
and  totally  inattentive  to  all  sub- 
lunary timigB  that  fail  to  afford- 
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him  pretty  images  or  fine  similes* 
Although  this  notion  partakes  itself 
of  the  poetical^  there  is  truth  in  it 
so  far  that  avarice  is  a  nassion  alien 
from  the  true  bardic  oreast,  yet  a 
lively  anticipation  of  transactions 
with  the  bookseller  is  believed  to 
be  an  exc^ent  generator  of  in- 
spiration. Though  Pope  was  far 
from  deficient  in  attention  to  these 
matters,  he  was  yet  surpassed  by 
Gay  in  that  keen  love  for  those 
commercial  ceremonies  which  sel- 
dom fail  to  gild  the  laurels  to  which 
a  poet  aspires.  Six  years  before,he 
was  thrown  into  a  colic  by  the  loss 
of  some  South  Sea  stock  which 
had  been  given  him  by  Graggs  the 
younger'  and  he  was  only  restored 
to  the  oisconsolate  Muses  by  the 
skill  of  Arbuthnot  and  the  tender 
care  of  his  friends,  among  whom 
Pope  was  jMbrticularlyconspicuous 
in  his  attentions.  Though  Gay, 
always  afraid  to  offend  the  great, 
was  constantly  in  hope  of  some 


good-fortune  that  was  to  happen  to 
him,  and  was  consequently  exposed 
to  continual  disappointment,  his 
constitutional  cheerfulness  and 
good  temper  never  deserted  him, 
and  the  wits  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciated loved  his  childlike  simplicity, 
and  gratified  at  once  their  affection 
and  their  vanity  by  correctingand 
assisting  in  his  writings.  They 
treated  him  more  as  a  sister  than  a 
brother  author.  In  1726  he  made 
the  third  of  the  illustrious  trio  of 
wits  to  whom  Lord  Bolingbroke 
wrote  an  epistle  most  remembered 
for  its  aadress:  'To  the  three 
Yahoos  of  Twickenham — Jonathan, 
Alexander,  John,  most  excellent 
Triumvirs  of  Parnassus. '  Thejr  em- 
ploved  themselves  in  criticising 
.  each  other's  works  with  friendly 
severity;  and  we  know  that  in  this 
conventicle  of  wits  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  pieces  in  En^li^ 
literature  were  either  planned  or 
received  the  finishing  strokes. 
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OUR  brethren  across  the  Atlantic 
very  commonly  salute  the  tra> 
veller  thns,  'I  guess  weVe  a  tall 
people,  a  great  nation.  Wliat  do  you 
think  of  our  Iiu^itutions?  If  for 
tall  we  substitute  sensitive,  the  re- 
mark would  be  more  appropriate. 
No  work  on  the  United  States 
can  come  out  in  this  country  but  it 
is  instantly  read  across  the  ocean ;  if 
in  their  praise  or  if  abusing  them,  it 
has  a  ready  sale ;  but  if  it  oe  written 
in  a  temperate  tone,  it  &lls  flat  upon 
the  market.  Works  in  their  praise 
the  Americans  consider  flattery. 
Works  which  ridicule  them  they 
ascribe  to  jealousy :  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  at  wiiich  of  the  two 
styles  their  sensitiveness  most 
readily  takes  fire.  Whereas  a  tem- 
perate work,  not  feeding  this  sen- 
sitiveness, has  comparatively  little 
interest  for  them — of  course  we  are 
speaking  of  the  many,  not  of  the 
educated  few^  who  at  all  times  and 
in  idl  countries  know  how  to  ap- 
preciate truthfulness,  in  whatever 
shape  it  may  be  put  before  them. 


We  remember  an  American  onoe 
glowing  with  indignation  because 
the  Umted  States  were  so  speedily 
disposed  of  in  our  books  of  geo- 
graphy, but  consoling  himself  by 
adoing  that  he  was  sure  the  reason 
was  we  'wanted  to  conceal  her 
f^eatness  firom  motives  of  pitiful 
jealousy.' 

Whatever  complaint -our  friend 
might  make  of  being  slighted  in 
books  upon  geo^phy,  he  certainly 
could  not  sav  his  countrymen  have 
been  overlooked  in  books  of  travel 
Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
they  have  been  launched  forth  from 
the  press  till  their  name  is  Legion, 
and  each  year  adds  to  the  number. 
We  have  now  three  lying  before 
us — First  Impremom  of  the  Nmo 
Worlds  anonvmous,  but  from  the 
»en  of  a  lady;  Cmlized  America^ 
jy  Mr.  CoUejr  Grattan ;  and  Life 
and  Liberty  in  America^  by  Vr. 
Charles  Mackay.  Althougn  we 
cannot  accord  the  lady  the  first 
place  on  the  score  of  importance, 
we  wiU  do  so  from  court^.    She 
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/informs  us  in  the  preface  that  the 
letters  of  which  the  small  volume 
is  composed  are  from  a  mother  to 
her  children ;  and  we  are  bound  tb 
say  they  attest  their  origin.  We 
are  also  told  that  the  children  are 
too  young  at  present  to  understand 
them,  from  which  we  infer  they  are 
in  pinafores,  and  perhaps  one  of 
them  the  habitual  occupant  at 
dinner  of  a  high  chair  with  a  safety- 
bar  in  front.  If,  however,  they  do 
not  convey  much  information,  they 
are  written  in  a  smooth  easy  style, 
and  may  serve  to  while  away  a 
couple  of  hours  pleasantly  to  very 
young  people.  We  will  give  our 
authoress's  description  of  the  bath- 
ing parties  at  Newport,  as  —  like 
oyster-eating — ^it  is  considered  one 
of  the  institutions  of  the  country : — 

There  are  three  beaohes  formed  round 
a  Buooession  of  points,  the  whole  forming 
a  loTely  drive  on  dry  hard  sand ;  and 
sach  a  son  aa  we  gased  on  yesterday, 
setting  over  these  distant  sands,  passes 
description.  On  the  first  of  these  beaches 
are  arranged  more  than  one  hundred 
bathing  machines,  at  about  one  hundred 
yards  above  high-water  mark,  looking 
like  sentry-boxes  on  a  large  scale,  with 
fine  dry  sand  between  them  and  the  sea. 
We  went  down  on  Saturday  to  see  the 
bathing,  which  is  here  quite  a  public 
afl&ur;  and  having  fixed  our  eyes  on  a 
machine  about  a  doxen  yards  off,  we  saw 
two  damsels  enter  it,  while  a  young 
gentleman  who  accompanied  them  went 
into  an  adjoining  one.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  caane  out  attbed  in  his  bathing  dress, 
and  knocked  at  the  ladies*  door.  As  the 
damsels  were  apparently  not  ready,  he 
went  into  the  water  to  wait  their  coming, 
and  in  due  time  they  sallied  forth,  dressed 
in  thick  red  baize  trousers,  and  a  short 
dress  of  the  same  material,  drawn  in  at 
the  waist  by  a  girdle.  The  gentleman's 
toilet  was  coloured  trousers,  and  a  tight 
flannel  jacket  without  sleeves.  He  wore 
so  haty  but  the  ladies  had  on  very 
piquante  straw  hats,  trimmed  with  velvet 
— ^very  like  the  Nice  ones — ^to  preserve 
them  from  a  coup  de  aoleil.  They  joined 
each  other  in  the  water,  where  they 
amused  themselves  for  abngtime.  A 
gentleman  friend's  presence  on  these  occa- 
sions ia  easential,  from  the  Atlantic  snrf 
being  sometimes  very  heavy,*  &e. 

Whatever  view  we  may  take  of 
the  delicacy  of  this  system  of 
bathing,  it  is  certainly  a  great 
stride  in  advance  of  the  practice 
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pursued  at  many  of  our  sea-coast 
oathing  places,  where  females,  with 
unblushmg  front,  parade  the  oeadl 
to  gaze  on  living  and  undraped  sta- 
tuary. We  suspect  our  authoress 
must  have  been  joined  in  wedlock 
to  a  man  of  very  strong  mind,  for 
speakinfi^  of  railway  travelling  she 
says — 'On  the  whole,  one  travels 
with  as  great  a  feeling  of  security 
as  in  England.'  This  confidence 
must  have  been  inspired  by  him ; 
we  certainly  never  experienced  it 
in  our  journeys  through  the  diffe- 
rent States ;  and  unless  some  won- 
derful change  has  come  over  their 
railway  system  since  our  visit,  we 
must  demur  to  the  assertion  that 
*the  common  rate  of  travel,  when 
the  road  is  level,  is  forty  (query, 
twenty  p  miles  an  hour.*  Another 
wonderful  discovery  she  made  was 
— *  We  do  not  find  people  conmiu- 
nicative  in  travelling.'  Our  expe- 
rience, and  that  of  all  travellers  we 
have  met,  was  exactly  the  contrary. 
The  picture  she  g^ves  of  a  director  s 
railway  car,  with  its  hall,  its  sitting- 
room,  bedroom,  so&i  table,  stove, 
cellar,  ice-boiL  pantry,  balcony,  &c., 
is  enough  to  araw  tears  of  jealousy 
from  the  directors  of  our  railways : 
and  the  luxury  there  must  be  all 
the  greater  from  contrast  with  the 
wretched  misery  of  the  public  cars. 

Our  authoress  came  across  a  kind 
of  little  'Topsy,'  about  fourteen. 

who  is  servant  to  a  Miss  D ,  ana 

'dresses  her,  does  her  room,  and 
fixes  her  up  altogether.'  Pull  of 
Christian  philanthropy,  she  asked 
Topsy  questions  and  gave  her  tracts* 
but  her  temper  evidently  got  ruffled 
when,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry,  *Do 
you  ever  pray  f  the  reply  came — 
*  No,  never ;  used  to  long  ago ;  but 
with  a  most  sanctimonious  drawl) 
!eel  such  a  burden  like  when  I  try 
to  kneel  down,  that  I  can't' 

Dr.  Mackay's  volumes  on  L^e  and 
Uherty  m  America  take  a  wider 
range,  extending  as  far  south  as 
New  Orleans.  A  great  portion  of  his 
work,  he  tells  us,  has  appeared  before 
in  the  columns  of  the  XondonlUtU' 
trcUed  News,  and  will  therefore  not 
be  new  to  many  of  our  readers.  The 
tone  of  his  book  is  intensely  philo- 
republican,  and — ^to  use  the  expres- 
sion of  one  of  our  Irish  novelists— 
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-be  'buthors  diem  up  and' slithers 
them  down'  ad  nusiueaim.  Even 
when  &.ttackixk|g  the  filthy  loactice 
of  epiUing,  which  may  be  called  aa 
American  institutioa,  he  tries  to 
sollen  his  animadversions  by  at- 
taching the  practice  of  smokii^  in 
this  country.  He  asks^  'Are  no^ 
Englishmen  in  some  respects  air 
most  as  filthy?  And  is  it  m reality 
more  disgusting  to  chew  tobacco 
than  it  is  to  walk  in  the  streets 
with  or  without  a  lady — ^but  more 
especially  with  a  lad:^-— smoking 
.either  a  cigar  or  ajpipe  in  her  nre- 
senoe  ?  Is  it  not,  in  £Act,  as  vulgar 
for  any  one  to  smoke  as  it  would 
be  to  eat  in  the  streets?  Does  Dr. 
Mackay  tliink  the  meaning  of  aU 
this  wiU  not  be  as  transparent 
•across  the  Atlantic  as  it  is  in  this 
country!  To  persist  in  smoking, 
if  disagreeable  to  dther  a  lady  or  a 
.gentleman,  would  be  vulgar;  to 
puff  your  cigar  in  a  person's  face  in 
the  streets  would  oe  equally  so; 
Wt  Dr.  Mackav  must  be  perfectly 
Aware  that  such  is  not  the  custom 
of  gentlemen  in  this  country ;  rxoa 
can  he  be  ignorant  that  if  he  in* 
dulged  in  suchpracticeB,  the  doors 
of  gentlemen's  houses  would  be  as 
effectuaUy  closed  against  him  as  if 
he-  indulged  in  expectorations  over 
the  drawing-room  carnet.  We  con- 
fess to  some  astonishment  at  the 
author  making  any  comments  upon 
spitting  or  smokmg,  for  he  sives 
evidence  in  his  book  of  a  sad,  if  not 
total,  deficiency  in  the  two  senses 
of  taste  and  smelL  On  one  occa- 
aion  he  attended  a  church  where 
seven  or  eisht  hundred  negroes 
were  assembled,  and  he  declares  he 
^  was  unconscious  of  any  effluvia  at 
idL'  We  contend  that  this  evidence 
is  enough  to  convict  him  before 
any  tribunal  of  white  men  in  the 
world.  Then  again,  with  regard  tQ 
the  sense  of  taste.  We  presume 
that  such  of  our  readers  as  notice 
books  of  travel  in  the  United  States 
will  for  the  last  ten  years  have  been 
familiar  with  Catawba  wine  by 
Jiame.  It  is  of  two  kinds — dry  and 
sweets  We  have  partaken  of  Mr. 
Longworth's  hospitality,  and  tasted 
the  best  that  his  cellar  could  afford ; 
and  we  have,  while  writing  these 
lines,  again  tasted  some   of  the 


sweet, which  has  lately  been  brou^^ht 
over,  and  which  shows  signs  of  im- 
{NTovement  in  manufacture.  We 
are  free  to  admit— ^and  we  have  in 
another  place  freely  admitted — ^the 
credit  due  to  Mr.  Longworth  for 
the  zeal  he  has  shown  and  the  vast 
sums  he  has  exjpended  in  the  cultir 
vation  of  the  vine,  and  in  his  ei^ 
deavours  to  produce  first-rate  wines. 
.We  caaiK^  however,  admit  that 
his  dry  wine  is  superior,  if  even  it  be 
-equal,  to  good  Bucellas^  whilst  his 
sweet  wine  rises  but  little  above 
the  best  gooseberry  champagne,  or 
first-class  perry.  Let  us  see  how 
the  author  '  buthers  up'  Mr.  Loag^ 
worth  and  his  Catawba : — 

Tlie  hills  gashed  into  fertOity,  attd  tbe 
world  recdyed  the  gift  of  Catawba.  .  •  . 
^e  real  Baochus  of  the  West  appeared 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Nioholas  Longwortb, 
of  CinoiuMktk — a  man  whom  tlie  d-retks 
woold  have  apotheoeised ;  and  who»  if  h^ 
had  lived  two  thossMd  yearn  ago,  and 
done  as  much  for  his  eowtiy  sad  the 
world  as  he  has  done  in  our  day,  woald 
have  been  ranked  among  heroes  aad 
denugods.  •  .  .  French  ehamiiagne,  as 
the  queen  of  wines,  must  yield  her  soeptre 
and  throne  to  one  purer  Mod  brighter  thaa 
she,  who  sits  on  the  hanks  of  the  Ohio^ 
and  whom  Mr.  Loagworth  senres  as  chief 
adviser  isnd  prime  minister. 

We  can  hardly  ima^e  the  &ce 
of  Mr.  LongwcMth — who  is  one  of 
the  most  enterprising  and  respec- 
table men  in  the  United  States— 
when  he  reads  tiiese  gross  exaggerar 
tions. 

Dr.  Mackay's  description  of  New 
York  is  both  dearly  and  well  writ- 
ten ;  and  in  this  and  various  other 
parts  of  his  volumes  he  shows  a 
good  deal*  of  literary  powei\  but  it 
is  perpetually  defaced  by  enorts  to 
'  soft  sawder*  his  republican  friends. 
After  ^ving  a  lively  account  of  a 

Srocession  of  firemen  vith  torches^ 
rumS)  dec. — ^  the  msgestic  roar  of 
the  multitude,  the  grandest  sound 
in  nature,'  he  addis,  '  had  such  a 
gathering  been  x>6rmitted  in  the 
streets  of  London  by  night,  there 
might  have  been  fears  for  the  Bnnk 
of  England  and  the  Mint.\  He 
does  not  scruple  to  libel  his  own 
country  for  the  sake  of  magnifying 
the  virtues  of  strangers.  We  use 
the  word  lUbel^  because  he  must  be 
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aware  that  unless  they  are  bioiight 
together  on  some  supposed  griey- 
aace,  such  as  a  Chartist  demonstxa- 
tion,  the  people  of  London  are 
as  orderly  and  well  behaved  as 
those  of  New  York.  We  need  only 
refer  to  the  state  of  the  Pwks  on 
Bommer  Sondms,  of  the  streets 
upon  anygrand  illnmuiation  nigh^ 
or  London  itself  at  the  time  or  the 
Exhibition.  We  hare  often  heard 
Americans  ezpren  their  astonish- 
ment at  the  ease  with  which  order 
.was  preserved,  among  large  masses 
in  England  with  so  small  a  body 
of  police.  But  enongh  of  tlm 
dkildish  flatteiTy  whichronfi  l^ron^h 
and   defiles  the    book.     On   the 

Suestiion  of  slavery  we  get  no  ad- 
itional  information,  euept  it  be 
that  a  Mr.  Fitzflngh,  in  a  work 
upon  the  subject,  *ffoes  tiie  whole 
hog/  and  declares  liberty  is  for  the 
few,  and  slavey  in  every  form 
ferthe  many.  He  would  enslave 
not  only  the  negro^  but  also  the  poor 
Irish  and  German  emigrants*  So 
hopeful  is  he  iJiat  he  writes^  ^  "Hie 
world  will  fall  back  on  doanestic 
alavery  when  all  other  social  forms 
have  £dled  and  been  exhausted. 
That  hour  may  be  fieir  oC  I  treat 
slavery  as  a  positive  good,  not  a 
necessary  evil  -  .  .  Free  labourers 
have  not  a  thousandth  part,  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  negro  slaves. 
Indeed,  they  have  not  a  single  right 
or  liberty,  except  the  right  or 
liberty  to  die !'  This  rampant  pro- 
slavery  sentiment  will  rather  startle 
some  of  our  Irish  or  Qerman  friends 
who  go  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the 
New  World. 

We  cannot  agree  with  our  author 
that  slavervis  exhibited  in  its  most 
repulsiye  form  in  Maryland.  Un- 
less things  are  changed  since  our 
day,  we  should  say  exactiy  the 
contrary ;  the  slaves  are  generally 
well  cared  for,  and  free  negroes 
have  readier  means  of  living  ottered 
to  them  there  than  in  any  other 
State.  He  mi^t  have  asserted 
that  the  riotous  and  lawless 
diaraeter  of  his  Republican  Mends 
was  peculiarly  prominent  there — 
at  least  at  Baltimore.  He  might 
have  reoorded  how  in  case  of  fire 
it  is  dangerous  to  be  out  in  the 
■treetSy  in  consequenee  of  the  brick- 


bats and  bullets  that  constantly  fly 
about  between  the  rival  fire-^igine 
men ;  but  that  would  not  have  suited 
the  purpose  with  whidi  he  appfr' 
rentlywrote  his  book.  The  following 
information  will  have  some  interest 
to  those  who  invest  in.  American  ae^ 
curitiea.  Dr.  Madcay  calculates 
that  the  whole  metallic  currency  of 
the  United  States  is  ;^,5oo,ooO) 
and  that  the  British  capital  in- 
vested in  the  States  amounts  to 
Xopjooojpoo !  Was  not  the  Duke 
oi  Welhngtcni  rkdit  when  he  said, 
'  hi^h.  interest  is  but  another  name 
for  bad  security?  Speaking  of  rail- 
wajrs,  ovnr  author  observes  that  ona 
canae  of  their  not  pajring  better 
is  the  keenness  of  competition; 
a  seoond^  and  more  important  one, 
lie  adds,  is  the  want  of  any  efficient 
theA.  upon  the  accounts,  and  espo- 
ciaUv  on  the  conductor  who  collects 
all  the  tickets,  and  has  ako  thepri- 
vilege  of  issuing  them,  and  who 
therefore,  if  dishonest,  can  put  into 
his  own  pocket  all  the  cash  that  he 
recexvea  In  illustration  he  states^ 
'A  c(»ductar  of  this  kind  was 
threatened  with  dismissal  by  the 
directors  of  a  line.  ''  Tou  are  fool- 
ish to  dismiss  mey'  he  replied,  |*I 
have  got  my  gold  watch,  my  ehain^ 
my  diamond  pin,  and  my  fur  lady. 
If  vou  turn  me  away,  the  next  man 
\ml  have  to  get  these  things  at  your 
expense.  Bett<»-let  me  stop."'  In 
lustice  to  Dr.  Mackay,  whom  we 
have  char;^ed  with  besmearing  his 
volumes  with  wholesale  flattery,  we 
must  inform  the  reader  that,  with- 
out anv  counterbalancing  chaige 
against  his  own  countrv,  he  has  the 
boldness  to  avow  that  the  American 
cars  are  '  by  no  means  so  comfort- 
able as  a  second-elass  carria^  on 
any*  of  the  principal  lines  in  Oreat 
Bntain.'.  We  probably  owe  this 
truth  to  the  continual  nausea  and 
headache  with  which  they  could  not 
£ul  to  have  afflicted  him. 

Those  who  take  an  inter^tin  the 
Spanish  American  Republics,  and 
their  relation  to.  the  United  States^ 
will  find  in  Dr.  Mackay's  second 
volume  a  pap^r  thereon  from  the 
pen  of  a  Mr.  Thrasher  of  New  York, 
which  will  well  repav  the  trouble  of 
perusal  How  long  they  will  remain 
independent  if  our  author's  viewa 
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of  political  necessity  are  acted  apon, 
will  depend  very  much  upon  the  in- 
dependence of  our  North  American 
colonies.  Conceive  an  Englishman 
writing  thus : '  The  Slave  States,  by 
an  ui\/ortunatet)olitical  necessity  y  and 
to  maintain  the  balance  of  power, 
mtut  annex  territory  to  the  south 
of  the  existing  limits  of  the  Union/ 
including  the  possession  of  Cuba, 
'by  fair  means  or  by  fouL'  It 
this  be  not  the  language  of  a 
Filibustereri  we  know  not  what 
is.  According  to  this  theory,  if 
Messrs.  Mackay  and  Smith  entered 
into  partnership  with  ^£50,000  each, 
should  Smith  put  £10,000  more 
into  the  concern,  and  Mackay  not 
be  able  to  do  so,  he  has  no  alter- 
native but  the  fjolitical  necessity  of 
knocking  down  his  neighbours  and 
robbing  their  tills  until  he  raises 
the  necessary  sum  :  and  should  he 
exceed  that  sum,  tnen  Smith  must 
rob  somebody  else  to  restore  the 
balance  ofpotoer. 

Dr.  Mackay  having  besmeared 
the  North  and  the  South,  proceeds 
to  Canada,  where  he  appears  to 
have  been  cordially  welcomed^  a 
fact  which  enables  mm — something 
after  the  manner  of  an  American 
author,  who  makes  up  a  book  of 
his  after-dinner  speeches,  duly 
larded  with  'hear, hear,'  'vehement 
applause,'^ '  tremendous  cheering,' 
&c — to  wind  up  with  a  little  butter 
for  himself  in  the  shape  of  the 
following  extract  from  tne  Toronto 
Globe: — 

Chablis  Mackat  in  Cavada. — The 
reception  giyen  by  the  Canadians  to  this 
distinguished  poet  has  been  cordial  in  the 
extreme.  No  English  traveller  or  literary 
man  who  has  hitherto  visited  this  coontiy 
has  been  welcomed  with  a  tithe  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  has  greeted  the  popular 
songster  in  every  city  in  Canada  in  which 
he  has  set  foot,  &c. 

Here  we  must  leave  Dr.  Mackay, 
and  we  regret  that  truth  prevents 
us  from  eiuogizing  his  book  in  the 
same  way;  that  the  Toronto  Globe 
eulogizes  its  writer. 

We  now  turn  to  a  work  of  far 
different  calibre ;  Civilked  America, 
by  Mr.  T.  C.  Grattan.  The  author 
having  resided  many  years  in  Ame- 
rica as  British  Consul  at  Boston,  had 
many  favourable  opportunities  of 


observing  inner  life  as  well  as  outer. 
We  are  happy  to  say  he  has  taken 
advantage  of  them ;  and  in  laying 
the  results  before  the  public,  he  has 
brought  to  the  task  a  clear  head  and 
areadypKBn.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  do  justice  to  these  volumes 
in  the  space  tiiat  yet  remains  to  us; 
for  Mr.  Qrattan  treats  of  nearlv 
every  subject,  social  and  political, 
on  every  one  of  which  he  is  worthy 
of  perusal,  and  no  other  work  we 
have  seen  will  convey  to  the  reader 
as  good  a  general  idea  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Qrattan  gives  a  curious  in- 
stance of  the  way  in  which  fashion 
acts  upon  the  Americans  even  in 
matters  of  religion.  At  *Nahant,  a 
wateringplace  near  Boston,  where 
nearly  everybody  lives  in  the  Mon- 
ster Hotel,  a  service  is  performed 
every  Sunday  in  a  modest-looking 
wooden  temple.  So  impressed  was 
he  with  the  decorum  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  the  catholicity  of  the 
officiating  minister,  that  he  felt 
transported  back  to  the  primitive 
ages  of  Christianity,  and  his  atten- 
dance on  worship  appeared  to  have 
something  of  the  divine.    The  con- 

gregation  were  of  every  conceivable 
hnstian  sect — except  the  Roman 
Catholic^— and  they  gathered  toge- 
ther at  this  little  chapel  every 
Sunday  during  the  eight  or  ten 
weeks  of  the  season,  on  the  under- 
standing that  no  doctrinal  points 
should  DC  touched  upon.  Alas  I 
a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
parties  concerned  forced  upon  him 
the  conclusion  that  the  lovely  pri- 
mitive scene  he  had  been  so  en- 
chanted with  was  but  a  delusion. 
No  one  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
what  he  heard.  'For  some  they 
were  too  tame,  for  others  too  lax. 
One  hearer  wished  they  were  more 
orthodox,  another  that  they  were 
more  episcopaliarL  Nobody,  m  fact, 
acknowledged  them  as  particulariy 
speaking  their  own  sentiments, 
though  all  might  have  been  found 
to  claim  a  participation  in  th^n. 
In  one  word,  the  Sabbath  service 
at  Nahant  is  but  a  mockery.  It  is 
not  inspired  by  morality  or  holi- 
ness,' &c  On  what  autnority  the 
author  makes  this  sweeping  cnaree 
against  the  religion  of  his  friends 
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at  Nahant,  he  does  not  clearly 
show.  His  only  ground  seems  to 
be  that  thej  discuss  the  sermon, 
and  according  to  their  peculiar 
views  make  remarks  upon  it.  If 
this  be  evidence  of  a  want  of  reli- 
gion, then  where  is  the  community 
free  from  the  charge  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  so-called  Infallible 
Church,  of  which  perhaps  Mr, 
Qrattan  is  a  member  t 

While  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
it  is  curious  to  remark  how  totally 
neglected  are  the  name  and  memory 
of  the  man  who  may  be  said  to 
have  founded  religious  toleration. 
The  name  of  '  Pilgrim  Fathers'  is  a 
household  word  in  the  Union,  and 
yet,  as  every  reader  will  remember, 
they  estabhshed  a  bigotry  almost 
more  intolerant  'than  that  from 
which  they  had  escaped ;  one  law 
enacting  that '  no  woman  shall  kiss 
her  chud  upon  the  Sabbath-day,' 
When  Boger  Williams  defied  these 
Puritanical  bigots  he  was  driven 
from  the  country,  and  settled  at 
Khode  Island,  which  he  made  the 
cradle  of  that  toleration  of  which 
the  Republicans  are  so  proud.  But 
for  Bo^r  Williams,  a  Puritanical 
incjuisition  might  have  been  esta- 
blished ;  and  yet  the  very  name  of 
their  benefactor  is,  we  believe^  un- 
known to  one-half  of  the  citizens 
of  the  Union. 

In  speaking  of  the  gentlemen  of 
America,  after  observing  that  it  is 
absurd  to  measure  them  by  an 
European  standard,  Mr.  Grattan 
makes  the  following  remark,  which, 
though  it  may  not  be  flattering 
to  the  Bepublicans,  is  perfectly 
true: — 

They  have  no  resemblanoe  but  to 
BnglUiunen,  and  their  inferiority  to  these 
if  nndonbted.  It  strikes  me  at  ereiy 
tarn,  and  on  ereiy  possible  occasion — in 
society,  in  business,  in  literature,  science, 
and  art.  They  can  bear  no  comparison 
vith  the  stock  from  which  they  sprang. 
They  are  of  the  same  blood,  bnt'of  a 
different  breed.  The  Anglo-Saxon  nee 
deteiionites  with  transplantation.  It  re- 
quins  the  associations  of  home  to  pre* 
aenre  its  lofty  attributes ;  and  under 
liepubiicsn  forms,  it  must  be  content 
to  exhibit  a  mediocrity  conducive  to  the 


genenl  weal,  but  &tal  to  iudiyidual  dis- 
tinction. 

He  also  remarks  veiy  justly  upon 
the  neglect  shown  to  tneir  country- 
men who  are  merely  eioinent  m 
literature  or  science : — 

Br.  Ohanning,  a  prophet  in  our  ooun* 
try,  was  but  a  pamphleteer  in  his  own. 
Beyond  a  yeiy  small  drole,  he  was  neither 
read  nor  talked  of  in  Boston.  Bancroft 
the  historian  is,  on  account  of  his  political 
tendencies,  cTen  more  than  his  shifting 
and  friTolous  chaiacter,  shunned  as  a 
black  sheep^  against  whom  the  white 
sheep  of  the  opposite  party  are  afraid  to 
rub.  Frescott,*  a  writer  far  beyond  the 
common  run  of  his  compatriots,  an  amiable 
man,  and  half  blind,  receiyes  no  popular 
marks  of  consideration.  I  might  swell 
out  the  list  of  'estimable  and  talented  in- 
diyiduals,  male  and  female,  whose  pro- 
ductions are  constantly  before  the  public; 
Vho  are  lauded  in  the  newspapers  and 
reviews  far  beyond  their  merits,  but  who 
are  kept  in  a  social  position  far  below 
them;  who  are  never  asked  to  dinner, 
ioirSe,  or  ball;  who  are,  in  &ct,  utteriy 
unknown  in  the  very  places  of  which  their 
names  form  the  chief  ornament. 

We  cannot  quite  subscribe  to 
Mr.  Grattan^s  assertion  that  Yan- 
kees (he  is  essentially  speaking  of 
Northern  men),  as  incuviduals,  have 
no^  manly  independence,  and  re^ 
quire  to  work  in  bodies.  We  are 
tree  to  admit  that  no  country  in 
the  world  shows  so  few  instances 
of  acknowledged  individual  supe- 
riority^ but  we  must  also  aver  that 
many  individual  Yankees  go  forth 
to  the  West  with  nothing  but  a 
stout  arm  and  a  stout  heart  to  push 
their  fortune.  We  are,  however, 
quite  prepared  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Qrattan  that  the  Yankee,  who  in 
his  individual  character  is  the 
most  cautious  and  calculating  of 
mortals,  when  joined  in  bodies  or 
companies  becomes  the  most  reck* 
less  of  created  beings.  A  thousand 
Yankees,  individually  at  a  zero 
temperature,  rise  to  bloodheat  the 
moment  they  are  brought  together : 
and  it  is  no  doubt  this  marked 
difference  between  the  individual 
and  the  idasses  which  makes  them 
as  a  nation  so  coarse  and  overbear* 
ing  in   all   disputes   where   they 


*  After  Mr.  Prescott's  death,  every  honour  was  paid  to  his  memory  at  Boston  and 
in  other  cities  of  the  Bepnblic 
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themselves  are  concerned.  Sbeak- 
ing  of  the  word  '  gentlemanly,  onr 
author  truly  observes  that  it  is 
'almost  invariably  employed  there 
to  designate  the  manners  of  hotel- 
keepers,  the  persons  serving  at  the 
bar  of  a  public-house,  the  box- 
keeper  at  a  theatre,  conductors  of 
railway  cars,  or  otner  individuals 
of  that  class  who  have  opportuni- 
ties of  being  civil  to,  or  obliging 
customera  The  meanmg  which  we 
attach  to  it,  as  implying  well-bred 
or  courtly  demeanour,  is  quite  un- 
known. Any  one  possessing  this 
engaging  quality  is  distinguished 
in  America  by  some  other  epithet, 
as  "a  fine  man,"  **  one  of  the  upper 
crust,"  A,c,y  while  the  newspapers 
teem  with  compliments  to  Uie 
^gentlemanly"  mixers  and  vendors 
ox  mint  juleps,  gin  slings,  or  snake- 
root  bitters.  Nothing  conveys  their 
idea  of  the  word  '  gentleman*  more 
forcibly  than  the  old  story  of  the 
cabman  at  New  York,  who  having 
been  sent  for  to  give  some  foreign 
Prince  an  airing,  seeing  some  one 
waiting  at  the  door  as  he  drove 
1W,  guessed  it  was  his  '£ure,'  and 
thus  accosted  him : — *  I  say,  are  you 
the  chap  that  wants  a  carriage  f 
Being  answered  in  the  aflirmative, 
he  continued — 'Then  set  in,  for 
Pm  the  gentleman  thata  to  diive 
you.' 

Alluding  to  the  awe  of  public  opi- 
nion in  wnich  pubKc  men  stand, 
he  says — 

The  private  correspondence  and  con- 
venation  of  the  most  tainted  American 
diplomatists  offer  less  of  tme  information 
an  what  they  hare  learnt  during  their 
mission  than  can  be  well  heUered  by 
those  trho  have  not  seen  their  letters  or 
listened  to  their  discourse.  Not  one  in  a 
hnndred  of  this  class  has  the  boldness  and 
eneiigy  to  tell  the  truth  to  the  people. 
Subserviency  to  their  passions,  instead  of 
appeals  to  their  intelligence,  is  certainly 
the  characteristic  of  the  laige  majority  of 
public  men,  and  of  all  political  parties. 
They  have  no  reliance  on  their  own  power, 
so  ftith  in  the  virtue  of  the  mass.  .  .  . 
The  speakers  and  writers  have  very  rarely 
the  manliniwfl  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
people  to  the  immense  superiority  in 
science,  literature,  and  arts  of  the  liberal 
countries  in  Barope  over  their  own.  .  .  . 
Having  left  unknown  to  them  all  standards 
of  comparison,  except  the  negroes  and  the 


Indians,  and  having  thua  fostered  a  pre- 
sumptuous pride,  they  are  now  obliged 
to  bow  down  beneath  the  idol  they  have 
raised.  .... 

Not  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  private  correspondence 
alluded  to,  and  never  having  heard 
the  conversation  of  American  mi- 
nisters when  enlightening  their 
^ends  after  their  return  home,  we 
are  not  competent  to  express  aa 
opinion  upon  the  charge  thus 
brought  against  them^  but  that 
American  men  of  high  station  and 
education  do  besmear  their  country- 
men with  fulsome  flattery,  utterly 
disregardless  of  fact,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  Mr.  Qrattan  gives  some 
amusing  instances : — 

Mr.  W.  C.  Preston,  a  president  of  a 
ooU^ge  in  South  Carolina,  while  address- 
ing Uie  students  vemazked,  '  Industay  is 
the  prolific  jtarent  of  many  virtues.  We 
have  heard  of  the  forest-bom  Demos- 
thenes, of  Nature's  darling,  of  the  blind 
old  man  of  Scions  rocky  isle.  These  three 
were  men  of  genius  certainly ;  but  they 
— Henry  and  Shakspeare  and  Homer — 
were  also  men  of  labour.' 

The  Henry  here  alluded  to  aa 
worthy  of  a  place  before  the  others, 
being  Patrick  Henry,  one  of  the 
men  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  whose 
Demosthenic  orations  no  solitary 
record  exists. 

Mr.  G.  Bancroft,  the  historian,  in  his 
ooration  on  the  death  of  General  Jackson, 
exclaimed,  '  He  bowed  his  mighty  head, 
and  without  a  groan  the  spirit  of  ihs 
grecUeat  man  of  kit  age  escaped  to  the 
bosom  of  his  God.'  Another  writer  thus 
expresses  himself: — 'The  battle-ground 
of  Lundy's-lane,  where  on  the  evening  of 
the  night  of  the  95ihof  July,  1814,  the 
Americans  fought  one  of  the  bravest  and 
hhodiat  battles  on  record.  ,  .  .  The 
battle  of  Freuss-Klau  took  place  in  the 
splendour  of  a  snow-storm ;  that  of 
Lundy's-lane  was  fought  amid  the  thun- 
ders of  Niagara.'  Henry  day,  speaking 
of  the  Mexican  war,  lays  the  butter  on  a 
little  thicker,  if  possible.  *In  respect 
of  the  recent  war  with  Mexioo,  ail  must 
admit  that,  forthe  gallantly  of  our  armies, 
the  glory  of  onr  triumphs,  there  it  n/9 
page  of  history  vhicfi  records  more  brU' 
Hant  tuecestes.  For  skill,  for  science, 
for  strategy,  for  ability  .and  daring  fight- 
ing, for  chivalry  of  individuals  and 
masses,  that  portion  of  the  American 
army  which  was  led  by  the  gallant  Scott 
stands  unrivaUed^  eitiier  by  th^  deeds' 
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Who  can  wonder,  when  men  of 
sneh  calibre  condescend  to  this 
dap-trap  nonsense  to  catch  the 
passing  breath  of  popular  ap- 
plause, that  the  school-books  in 
which  the  history  of  their  oountiy 
is  taught  abound  witii  similar 
bombast  and  exas^ration  of  every 
act  or  success  which  can  minister 
to  the  slaking  of  their  thirst  for 
self-laudation  T  It  is  that  same  fed- 
ing  which  induces  the  American 
Plress  to  style  the  union  of  an 
auctioneer's  son  with  the  daughter 
of  a  soap-boiler, '  Maniage  in  ffiph 
Life  ;'.or  a  street  fight  with  bowie- 
knives,  the  assassin  and  the  victim 
being  both  coontry  attorneys, 
'Murder  in  High  Life /  or  adoctor 
and  a  professor  thrashing  one 
another,  'Oowhiding  in  High 
Life.' 

Ladies  are  not  allowed  to  pass 
imnoticed.  The  following  observa- 
tions refer  to  an  American  poetess 
lately  deceased.  They  are  almost 
sufficient  to  raise  her  ghost. 

The  light  that  UloaiM  ih«  mooidB  ol 
her  gcnivs  will  not  he  qiMadhed.  Her 
memozy  will  never  retam  to  the  dust ; 
her  mind  eren  on  earth  will  hsve  no 
pave  and  no  tomb.  Silently  and  sorely 
her  genius  will  work  its  way  into  the 
great  public  heart  of  the  ooontiy,  and  her 
frme  glow  with  time.  And  we  cannot 
eoneetre  of  the  period  when  an  American, 
in  reviewing  the  causes  which  have  eon- 
daeed  to  place  his  country  in  a  proud  in- 
tellectaal  position,  and  assisted  in  giving 
to  it  the  immortality  whieh  qnings  from 
hterataie,  shall  cease  to  regard  with 
peculiar  gratitude  and  admiration  the 
name  of  the  authoress  of  Zophid. 

Our  author  seems  to  take  the 
same  gloomy  view  of  the  Law 
which  most  recent  writers  upon  the 
United  States  have  set  forth.  First 
owing  to  tlie  insecurity  produced 
partlv  by  every  State  making  its 
own  laws,  but  still  more  by  juries 
not  confining  themselves  to  the  de- 


cision of  Jads^  but  assuming  the 
power  of  interpreting  the  Law. 
Secondly,  the  want  of  dignity  ini 
the  judges,  and  of  respect  for  them 
in  the  people ;  the  wretched  sala- 
ries given  excluding  all  high 
talent — the  salary  being  frequently 
dependent  u|>on  an  annual  vote-^ 
the  situation  itself  being  uncertain^ 
Mr.  Qrattan  observes :  '  The  strong 
tet  reason  for  the  want  of  pufabe 
reverence  for  a  station  which  ought 
to  be  so  sacredL  is  that  almost  everj 
jndge  in  the  United  States  is  more 
or  less  a  political  character;  too 
often  the  tool  of  aparty,  ready  to  do 
the  highest  order  of  dirty  woric,  for 
whieh  all  parties  find  an  excuse.' 
This  is  very  true,  but  it  is  the 
natural  oonsequenoe  of  departing 
from  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestorsi 
and  makinff  the  situation  ephemeni^ 
and  the  saJacypoor  and  precanous.' 
The  Supreme  Court  is  still  oompa- 
ratively  free  from  such  changes; 
and  does  command  the  ro^^act 
of  the  people — as  fax  as  anything 
can. 

One  peculiar  feature  of  social 
life  in  tne  United  States  to  which 
our  author  allud^  is  the  system  of 
living  in  boarding-houses,  or  at 
hotels.  Doubtless  this  is  a  national 
evil,  partly  caused  by  the  very 
great  difficulty  of  obtaining  ser- 
vants, partly,  perhi^  by  the 
habitual  desire  of  prying  into  their 
neighbours'  manners  and  habits, 
andpartly  from  motives  of  economy. 
We  cannot,  however,  conceive  what 
can  have  put  it  into  the  author^a 
head  to  state  that,  for  those  who 
desire  private  apartments  at  the 
hotels,  'the  accommodation  is  most 
imjMrfect'  This  is  an  accusation 
wmeh  we  must  be  allowed  to  con- 
tradict The  expense  of  private 
drawing-rooms  is  great,  and  the 
habits  of  the  people,  oonpled  with 
the  c(Mnf oris  of  the  ladies'  saloons, 
do  not  render  their  occupation  ^ 
neral ;  but  they  do  exist,  and  with 
every  comfort,  in  all  their  best 
hotels^* 


*  We  lately  came  across  the  following  carious  descriptioa  of  a  scene  at  an  hotel 
aosiewhere  in  Illinois  :•— 

'After  pawing  the  nght  at  a  snail  hotel  on  the  road-side^  I  was  awakened  at  fire 
•'dock  in  the  morning  by  eosae  one  kaoeking  Tiolently  at  my  door.  Jumping  up,  I 
ran  to  the  door,  calling  out,  "What  is  the  matter?    What  on  earth  do  you  want 
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Of  the  American  vomen  in  gene- 
ral, our  author  says : '  They  are,  be* 
yond  all  comparison,  superior  to  Ijbie 
majority  of  the  men  in  appearance 
and  manners,  particularly  in  the 
chief  towns,  the  society  of  which 

g'yes  the  tone  to  the  country  at 
rge.    They  possess  an  ingenuous 
and  easy  air,  which  is  nearly  equi- 
valent  to   the  good-breeding    of 
Europe.'    He  does  justice  to  their 
beau^  of  feature,  but  complains  of 
their  want  of  fi^re.    Their  edu- 
cation he   considers  superficial — 
but  where  is  it  not,  as  a   gene- 
ral rule?     He  truly  remarks  that 
frequently  the  tone  of  voice,  and 
more  generally  the  use  of — ^what  to 
English  ears  sound  like — vulgar 
expressions,   have   an  unpleasant 
e£^  upon  a  person  arriving,  in  the 
country,  viz.,    'Did    you    ever? 
*  Well,  indeed.'  *  I  know  it;  no  two 
ways  about  it,  and  no  mistaka* 
'Itwar'n't;notasIknowof.'    *ni 
do  it  right  oC    The  use  of  these  ex- 
pressions may  possibly  arise  from 
the  fact  tiiat  do  laive  a  portion  of  the 
families  live  at  hotels,  boarding- 
houses,  and  watering-places,  where 
the  manners  of  the  less  refined  and 
less  educated  are  so  readily  caught 
up,  and  eventualljr  become   con- 
firmed habits.    It  is  this  habit  of 
living  in  public  which  has  given 
rise  to  those  *  Bridal  Saloons'  in 
hotels  and  steamers,  which  shock 
our  English  ideas  of  delicacy,  if 
not   of  decency.     A   four-poster, 
with  a  blight  blaze  of  gas  stream- 
ing forth  from  every  post,  is  not 
the  English  idea  of  a  honeymoon, 
even  without  the  adjuncts  of  a 
crowded  steamer  or  a  noisy  hotel. 
Mr.  Grattan  makes  a  serious  charge 
of  coldness  of  heart  as  a  nation^ 
failing.    Here  we  are  partially  at 
issue  with  him.     We  admit  that 
the  same  warmth  of  feeling  which 
is  met  with  in  this  country,  does 
not  exist  generally,  and   for  this 
there  are  valid  reasons ;  first,  the 
hotel  life,  which  is  a  bad  substitute 
for  a  home,  however  poor;  and 


secondly,  the  precocity  of  the  youth 
of  the  Union.    The  step  from  the 
nursery  to  independence  is  scarcely 
perceptible.    To  this  must  be  added 
the   struggle  for  wealth,    tearing 
youth   away   so   early   irom   the 
family  circle.    Where  these  causes 
have  not  been  in  operation,  we 
have  seen  a  depth  of  affection   in 
American  families  which  any  home 
in  the  world  might  be  proud  to 
exhibit    We  have  one  fault  to  find 
with  our  author,  his  neglecting, 
while  fearlessly  recording  nis  opi* 
nions  of  men  and  manners  in  tne 
United   States,  to   call   sufficient 
attention  to   that  portion  of  the 
more  educated  class  to  whom  his 
remarks  will  not  apply.      Those 
who,  like  ourselves,  nave  travelled 
and  visited  among  them,  and  lived 
occasionally  in  their  fainilies,  will 
readily   ac^owledffe    that    there 
is  such  a  superior  class,  with  man- 
ners,  intelligence,   ana    domestic 
circle    very    different    from    our 
author's  general  description.   Their 
number  is  not  legion,  but  they  do 
exist,  and  exercise  a  warm  hospi- 
tality, not  only  among  themselves, 
but  to  such  travellers  also  as  have 
introductions  to  them.    It  must  be 
remembered  that  they  are  all,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  commercial 
men ;  and  to  look  for  the  same  re- 
fined polish  of  manner  as  may  be 
foundTin  the  highest  circles  of  the 
old  country,  with  their  ancestral 
houses,  entailed  property,  leisure 
hours,  extensive  hbraiieS|  and  all 
the  advantages  which  foreupi  travel 
affords,  would  be  unreasonable.  If  a 
comparison  is  to  be  made,  let  it  be 
made  with  our  manufacturing  and 
commercial  men,  and  let  it  at  the 
same  time  be  remembered  that  in 
the  States  they  have  not  the  advan- 
tage of  immediate  contact  with  the 
refining  influences  above  alluded  to. 
We  beueve  no  people  are  more  con- 
scious of  the  want  of  refined  polish 
than  the  American  gentlemen  of 
the  class  we  are  speaking  of    One 
great  stumbling-block  in  the  way 


the  man  replied,  **  It  is  time  to  lay  the  table  for  breakfast,  and  I  vant  your  sheets  to 
put  on  the  table,  because  they  are  the  cleanest." ' 
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of  adviancement  is  the  want  of 
schools.  We  never  saw  or  heard 
in  the  Northern  States  of  a  private 
school  where  a  boy  can  be  educated. 
The  consequence  is  that  bosrs  of 
all  positions  in  society  meet  in  the 
public  schools  provided  by  the 
several  States.  Can  there  be  a 
doubt  of  the  effect  such  a  system 
must  have  upon  the  manners  of 
a  rising  generation!  Republican 
tyranny  would  never  stand  so  aris- 
tocraticT  an  institution  as  a  private 
school.  We  hardly  know  which 
would  come  in  for  most  odium,  the 
boys,  the  x^krents,  or  the  teacners. 
Fortunatelv  for  the  other  sex,  they 
are  allowea  private  establishments, 
and  hence  one  cause  of  that  advan- 
tage in  manners  to  which  we  have 
rderred.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  little  colony  of 
American  children  at  present  being 
educated  in  Switzerland,  arises 
from  these  causes.  If  this  be  so, 
how  strange  and  full  of  warn- 
ing the  reflection,  that  the  sons 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who  fled 
hence  to  avoid  persecution,  are 
now  seeking  in  £urope  a  refuge 
firom  the  KepubHcan  tyranny  of 
the  land  of  their  adoption.  This 
is  a  small  matter,  but  it  is  well  to 
remember  that,  'The  lighter  the 
straw,  the  better  it  shows  whidi 
way  the  wind  blows.'  We  must 
now  bring  our  observations  to  a 
dose.  We  stay  our  hand  with 
regret,  as  we  have  left  much  matter 
of  interest  untouched;  there  are, 
however,  one  or  two  comments 
which  events,  both  here  and  in 
the  United  States,  may  render 
worthy  of  attention. 

We  are  aware  that  though  the 
wordBeform  has  been  trumpeted 
throughout  the  land,  there  are 
many  who  question  its  immediate 
advisability,  and  the  masses  remain 
impassive  despite  the  oratory  of  Mr. 
Bright.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  a  ques- 
tion likely  to  engross  attention  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  con- 
sider certain  features  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  ^tes  which 
bear  strongly  upon  the  subject— viZb, 
the  firanduse  and  the  representa- 
tive system.  Our  reaaers  are 
aware  that  at  the  time  of  the 


Declaration  of  Independence  the 
franchise  was  restricted  more  or 
less  in  every  State.  The  men  who 
held  the  foremost  position  in  that 
noble  struggle  were,  it  is  true, 
British  subjects  born  under  a  mo- 
narchical  constitutional  Qovem- 
ment,  but  they  were  also  the  chosen 
men  of  the  Young  Republic.  Their 
names  are  and  ever  will  be  honour- 
ably noted  in  history.  Some  few, 
too,  of  a  succeeding  generation  im- 
bibed partialW  their  spirit,  and  were 
also  diosen  of  the  people ;  but  since 
the  days  of  Washington,  when  the 
country  was  as  it  were  devoid  of 
inhabitants  the  emigrant  has  filled 
the  land  till  in  many  places  it  is 
nearly  as  crowded  as  the  old  coun- 
try, and  the  franchise  has  been 
extended  to  every  male  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  except  of  course 
Samoo,  who  never  comes  of  age. 
Now  what  effects  have  been  pro- 
duced by  these  changes?  Let  us 
take  these  two  to  pegin  with : 
First,  the  individual  liberty  of  ac- 
tion of  the  subject — ^I  beg  pardon, 
of  the  sovereign  unit — ^is  well-nigh 
annihilated ;  Second,  the  more 
highly  educated  and  competent  of 
the  wealthier  classes  are  scared 
away  from  becoming  representa- 
tives, and  the  ground  is  occupied 
laisely  by  a  class  of  petty  lawvers 
and  village  schoolmasters,  to  whom 
the  pay  of  a  member  wliile  Con- 
gress is  sitting  offers  a  higher  pe- 
cuniary advantage  than  they  could 
have  obtained  in  their  legitimate 
career. 

Do  you  ask  why  individual  action 
is  impossible? — Simply  because 
the  many  will  not  tolerate  it,  every 
clique  of  men  has  some  candidate, 
to  whom  tiiose  of  their  set  must 
yield.  It  is  the  tyrannical  power 
of  mobcdar  opinion.  Do  you  ask 
why  the  wealthier  classes  leave  the 
fidld  open?  Some  cannot  recon- 
cile tiiemselves  to  the  sacrifice 
which  absence  from  their  business 
might  necessitate,  and  the  more 
educated  and  refined  cannot  recon- 
cile themselves  to  the  requiute 
dragging  through  the  mud.  We 
have  been  speiSang  of  the  House 
of  Assembly,  not  of  the  Senate,  the 
members  of  which  latter  body  are 
elected  by  the  elected  body  and  for 
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%  longer  period—fiix  yean— -which 
induces  a  more  intelluent  and  gen- 
tlemanly style  of  candidate  to  come 
forward.  Yet  some  strange  aenatom 
may  be  foond  at  Washington,  and 
some  strange  scenes  have  been 
enacted  between  the  senators.  The 
blessing;  however,  of  being  legis- 
lated for  by  the  masses  does  not 
stop  here.  The  salaries  of  tiie 
juoges^aswehave  before  remarked, 
are  too  good  prises  to  be  entmstea 
to  them,  except  for  a  limited  period : 
hence  popoluity,  not  justice,  is  the 
surest  road  to  continuance  of  office 
and  salary. 

The  situation  of  Goviemor  of  a 
State  has  also  its  advantages)  and 
instances  are  not  wanting  of  a 
tolerably  extensive  jail-delivery  as 
^  their  term  of  office  was  expinng. 
when  such  a  move  wAs  likely  to  be 
politicalljr  useful  to  them.  Let  us 
turn  again  to  the  Great  Mogul 
himself— the  'President  elect'  Is 
it  not  painfully  ludicrous  to  con- 
trast the '  White  House'  in  the  days 
of  Washington  with  the  same  place 
in  1859?— the  dimity  and  decorum 
of  the  former  with  the  unwashed 
confusion  of  the  latter.  Suppose 
we  descend  to  the  minor  offices 
under  Government,  what  do  we 
find  f— nearly  every  single  person  is 
removed  when  a  change  takes  nlace. 
The  masses  who  bring  the  omciala 
into  power  will  have,  and  j^ractically 
bargain  for  having,  their  friends 
put  into  office.  (Jompetitive  exa- 
mination forms  no  part  of  the 
scheme  of  the  masses  wJien  ul 
power. 

Should  we  turn  our  attention  to 
the  expenditure  of  the  Bepoblicaa 
svstem,  we  should  find  that  even 
the  Americans,  accustomed  as  they 
are  to  hear  it  said  that  in  Cbn- 
gress  'every  Bill  has  its  price,' 
are  astounded  at  the  bribery  goin^ 
on  in  the  high«Bt  places;  nor  dare 
their  senators  deny  that  the  hands 
of  some  of  that  august  body  have 
been  substantially  greased  to  ob- 
tain their  support  in  treaties 
which  were  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Oongress.  If  we  fix  our 
attention  on  expenditure  upon  a 
smaller  scale,  and  take  a  town — 
NewTorkyfor  example— we  equally 
discover  jreckless  expenditure  in- 


creased hj  briberv.  The  «vu  wHl 
give  their  friemis  a  turn,  and 
while  fsibulous  sums  are  spent  upon 
supposed  paving,  sewerage,  light- 
ing, kc.  that  great  commercial 
city,  witn  every  advantage  nature 
can  bestow,  has  earned  the  un- 
enviable reputation  of  being  upon 
those  points  behind  almost  every 
lar^  town  in  Christian  £urope, 
while  fax  ahead  of  all  in  its 
expeiMlitnreL  We  have  not  alluded 
to  the  system  of  election  which  pro- 
duces tnesedesirable  representatives 
— ic,  ihe  ballot-4>ecause  most  men 
must  be  by  this  time  aware  that 
compulsoTv  secret  voting,  which  we 
understand  by  ballot,  never  waa 
generally  practised  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  in  Massachusetts^ 
where  it  was  smuggled  in  one  ses- 
sion, it  was  r^ected  by  acclamation 
on  the  first  opportunityas  unworthy 
of  freemen. 

,  We  cannot  conclude  this  paper 
without  making  awne  aUoaion  to 
the  statoof  affiurs  in  the  Island  of  St. 
Juan,  the  daim  to  the  possession  oi 
whicn  island  is  now  dumuted  by  the 
United  States.  We  will  not  cha^ 
tJie  Republican  €k>veiament  witb 
any  desire,  in  the  present  instance, 
to  act  otherwise  than  bonourabhr ; 
but  it  is  most  important  that  the 
light  of  past  history  should  not  be 
lost  upon  us.  We  must  therefore^ 
in  the  first  place,  allude  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  £ei>ublican  Govern- 
ment on  the  occasion  of  the  Treaty 
settling  the  North-West  Boundary 

^uestioiQ.  On  this  question,  Mr. 
Irattan's  vrack  is  a  useful  compen- 
dium of  reference ;  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  our  purpose  to  remind  the 
reader  that  while  the  Maine  boun- 
dary question  was  under  discuasiott,' 
and  while  Daniel  Webster  was 
unblushin^lv  stating  his  oonvictian 
of  the  'rightful  nature  and  jusb 
strem;th'  of  the  claims  set  fuwardby 
the  United  States,  hewasmponanon 
of  <md  had  tkawn  to  the  Prendenl, 
Cabma,  Com$ms$ioner9y  and  JSenate 
— tifhich  latter  fffeteiitting  with  domd 
doora — a  copf  qf  the  map  in  tohick 
Franklin  had  dearly  traced  the  601M- 
dary  Une^  and  another  mapjrcn%the 
ooUetbion  ofJeferaon  agreeina  ther&* 
with,  bothproving  that,  the  Jai^n  eat 
forward  by  Great  BritatrKwaeatrictlyi 
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wrrect  We  do  not  wish  to  rake  up 
6LA.  80i«8,  but  experience  should 
not  be  entirely  lost  upon  us.  The 
Island  of  St  Juan  is  now  claimed, 
or  our  possession  of  it  is  disputed 
by,  the  United  States.  Let  the 
.reader  carefully  peruse  the  opening 
article  of  the  Treaty  signed  at 
Washington,  June,  1846 : — 

From  the  point  on  Htd  40th  parallel  of 
latitude,  wkere  the  l>oan<iaz7  laid  down 
in  existing  treaties  and  oonTentions  be- 
tireen  Qreat  Britain  and  the  United 
States  tenninates,  the  line  of  boundary 
between  the  territories  of  Her  Britannio 
H^eety  and  those  of  the  United  States 
ahiH  be  oontinned  westward  along  the 
said  panUel  of  north  laiitade  to  the 
middle  of  the  diannel  which  separates 
the  Continent  from  VanoonTer^s  Island, 
and  thence  ttmtkerly  ihrouah  the  middU 
0/  the  Mid  channel,  and  o/Fuea  Strattt, 
io  the  Paafc  Ocean;  provided,  however, 
that  the  navigation  of  the  whole  of  the 
said  duoinel  straits  sonth  of  the  49th 
parallel  of  north  latitude  remain  free  and 
open  to  both  parties. 

Can  language  be  more  clear? 
Where  is  this  Island  of  St.  Juan  % 
In  mid-channel  one  would  imagine 
from  the  claim  made.  Incredible 
as  it  may  appear,  this  island  so 
claimed  is  nearly  within  Armstrong- 
range  of  Vancouver's  Island,  and 
about  six  or  seven  legumes  from  the 
shores  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
reader  will  only  conceive  the  centre 
of  the  Ghannel  agreed  upon  as  the 
boundary  between  En^and  and 
France,  and  then  imagine  the  lat- 
ter claiming  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as 
there  tixis  a  channel  between  tnat . 
island  and  the  shores  of  England, 
he  will  have  some  idea  of  the  true 
state  of  the  St.  Juan  question, 
as  far  as  lawfiil  chums  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  way  in  which  the  United 
States  General  took  possession  is 
worthy  of  the  man,  if  ne  be,  as  has 
been  stated,  the  same  distinguished 
officer  who  was  found  guilty  of 
flogging  a  slave  to  deatL  We  sub- 
join the  circumstances  of  the  case 
as  recorded  in  an  United  States 
journal  when  commenting  on  Qe- 
neral  Harney's  conduct  during  the 
Indian  war.  We  trust  for  huma- 
nity's sake,  and  for  the  honour  of 
the  BepubUcan  Qoyemment,  that 


the  assassin  of  a  female  slave  could 
never  be  apx)ointed  to  a  command, 
but  as  it  nas  been  so  stated,  we 
present  the  details. 

Twenty-one  years  ago,  he  (Genera^ 
Harney)  was  stationed  at  St.  Lonis,  being 
then,  as  now,  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  army.  He  was  the  owner  of  two 
slaves,  a  man  and  his  wife,  the  wife 
having  been  sold  to  him  from  motives  of 
humanity  on  the  part  of  the  seiler,  *  to 
keep  her  from  being  sent  below.* 

The  master  or  mistress  mupeeied  her  of 
hiding  a  bnneh  of  keys  which  was  misBng, 
and  to  compel  hsr  to  confess  the  offence, 
tied  her  up  and  commenced  a  process  of 
tortures,  which  he  continued  for  three 
days,  when  she  died.  She  was  lacerated 
and  mangled  in  so  honible  a  manner  that 
the  jury  of  inquest  were  unable  to  de- 
termine  whether  it  was  done  with  whips 
or  with  hot  irons.  The  general  opinion 
was  that  it  was  done  with  both. 

The  verdict  of  the  jury  was  published 
by  the  tame  paper  [the  9t.  Lovia  Repuh' 
Ucan,  upon  an  article  in  which,  praising 
General  Harney's  proceedings  against  the 
Indians,  the  writer  in  the  Anti-Slavery 
Standard  is  commenting]  in  the  following 
words: — 

'  An  inquest  was  held  at  the  dwelling- 
house  of  Major  Hamey,  in  this  city,  on 
the  ayth  instant  (June,  1834),  on  the 
body  of  Hannah,  a  slave.  The  jury,  on 
their  oaths,  and  after  hearing  the  testi- 
mony of  physicians  and  several  other 
witnesses,  found  that  said  slave  came  to 
her  death  by  wounds  inflicted  by  Willian^ 
S.  Harney* 

Taming  to  the  United  Statee  Qficial 
JUgiater,  we  find,  at  p.  170,  the  following 
entry :  —  '  William  S.  Harney,  Golond 
Second  Eegiment  of  Dragoons,  Brigade 
General  Brevet,  bom  in  Louisiana.' 

The  woman  was  the  mother  of  a  num- 
ber of  chQdren,  and  bore  an  excellent 
character,  which  in  &ct  had  interested 
her  first  owner  to  save  her  from  the 
dreaded  fate  of  being  sold  down  South. 
Of  course  she  would  have  told,  if  she 
could,  where  the  keys  were,  and  saved 
her  life,  and  those  days  of  unutterable 
horror  oif  which  she  had  no  witness,  ex- 
cept God. 

The  husband  of  this  victim,  a  man 
unsurpassed  in  the  dty  for  piety  and  in- 
dustry, became  also  '  suspected  *  of  whis- 
pering to  the  neighbours  his  apprehensions 
of  what  was  going  on.  Thereupon  the 
murderer  commenced  torturing  him  also, 
and  persisted  in  the  accumulated  crime 
and  horror  of  the  fiendish  work  until  the 
sufferer  broke  from  his  hands,  rushed 
into  theMiiwiflmppi,  and  drowned  himself. 


S8S 


Autumn. 


[February, 


Tliis  case  sppeftn  to  laaye  "hwa  eon- 
ndered  as  implicating  Haznoy  in  so  Yvrj 
slight  a  degree  that  no  notice  whaterer 
was  taken  of  it. 

The  above  aooount  is  taken  from 
a  oommunication  to  the  National 
ArUirSlavery  JStandarcL  published 
at  New  York,  on  the  Indian  war, 
in  which  Qeneral  Hamey*  was  at 
that  time  engaged,  and  is  signed 

We  have  no  idea  that  the  Govem-i 
ment  of  this  ^  country  have  the 
slightest  intention  of  resigning  St. 
Juan — which,  in  fstct,  commands 
our  new  capital,  Victoria  ^  never- 
theless, we  nave  so  often  given  way 
to  the  turbulent,  filibustering  ele- 
ment in  the  United  States,  that  a 
portion  of  the  Press  across  the 
Atlantic  are  boldly  stating  their 
claims  as  unquestionable,  and  are 
trusting  to  our  yielding  rather 
than  that  any  rupture  shoulA  take 
place.  As  throwing  dirt  at  the 
mtish  Hon  is  a  first-class  certificate 


for  the  favour  of  the  mob,  we  doubt 
not  that  many  politicians  at  Wash- 
ington will  set  to  work  vigorously 
as  soon  as  Congress  takes  the  sub- 
ject in  hand.  We  only  trust  that  we 
shall  not  repeat  the  pusillanimous 
conduct  exhibited  in  the  Qreytown 
and  other  afiGEUxs ;  for  we  believe 
that  the  more  yielding  and  temi)0» 
riidng  our  conduct,  tne  more  arro- 
gnnt  and  exacting  will  be  that  of 
the  great  Republic.  If  we  only 
take  our  stand  on  right  and 
truth,  and  keep  our  feet  firm,  we 
shall  not  continue  as  liable  as 
we  have  hitherto  been  to  thoaa 
impertinences  of  which  the  St. 
Juan  a£fair  is  the  latest  exhibitioiu 
A  rupture  between  the  two  coun- 
tries would  be  an  incalculable  evil 
to  both.  The  more  clearly  we  show 
a  fixed  determination  to  guard 
jealously  our  rights  and  our  honour, 
the  more  likely  are  we  to  perpetuate 
between  the  two  countnes  the 
blessings  of  peace. 

ttA.M, 


AUTUMN, 


I. 


npHE  chiller  air,  that  whistles  as  it  blows, 
•*•     The  uplands  shorn  of  all  their  lingering  sheaves, 
The  stream  that  with  a  faller  current  flows,— 
And  ah !  the  fallen  leaves. 


II. 


The  sportsman's  gun  sharp  echoing  from  the  vale. 
The  frosty  clearness  of  the  waning  day, 

All  sights,  all  soonds  around  us  tell  the  tale  ' 
Of  summer  past  away. 


III. 


While  yet  the  golden  August  days  were  long, 
Prescient  of  this  the  shrill-voiced  swifts  had  fled,- 

Wise  birds,  that  would  not  stay  to  sing  their  song 
When  their  delights  were  dead. 


IV. 


Ah,  me  I  how  much  of  hope  and  joy  and  love 
Fled  with  the  birds,  and  shall  not  come  again : 

Not  only  is  the  brightness  of  the  grove 
Quenched  by  the  autumn  rain : 
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T. 

Not  only  are  the  dim  leaves  downward  bomei 

Not  only  are  the  shadowy  branches  sere; 
For  every  leaf  some  heart  is  left  forlorn^ 

In  every  passing  year. 

VI. 

How  mnch  of  love  has  lived  its  little  time ; 

How  mnch  of  joy  has  laughed  itself  away; 
How  many  a  friendship  fresh  in  summer's  prime, 

Is  dead  and  cold  to-day  I 

VII. 

We  know  not  of  the  tears  that  round  us  fall. 

As  frequent  as  the  raindrops  on  the  sod ; 
Nor  hear  how  many  grief-choked  voices  call 

For  help  and  strength  on  God. 

VIII. 

We  cannot  know  what  memories  are  stirred 
By  the  known  scenes  we  pass  so  lightly  by  t 

All  nature's  sounds,  by  us  so  idly  heard. 
Bring  tears  to  some  sad  eye* 

iz. 

Be  sure  some  memory  lives  in  every  breeze. 

And  wakes  in  all  the  seasons  of  the  year : 
Some  laughed  their  lightest  under  leafless  trees, 

To  some  is  summer  dear  :— 

X. 

Dear  for  the  sake  of  recollected  love. 

Or  scarce  less  dear  for  some  remembered  woe ;— * 

So  like  the  thoughts  that  joy  and  sorrow  move^ 
Becalled  from  long  ago. 

XI. 

And  if  no  joy  with  summer  passed  away 

From  us, — ^if  autumn  brings  no  present  pain,—* 

Yet  scarce  may  we  refuse  one  tear  to-day 
For  what  comes  not  again. 

XII, 

To-day  our  home  with  merry  voices  rings. 
No  loved  ones  lost,  no  stricken  &ce8  pale ;— * 

Alas !  these  days  shall  be  departed  things,— 
A  half-remembered  tale. 

XIII* 

On  us,  too,  misiy  shades  of  age  shall  fall. 
Peopled  alone  with  phantoms  of  our  youth. 

And  we  shall  sit  in  silence,  and  recall 
The  ghosts  of  what  was  truth. 

C.  A.  L* 
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WHY    NOT    THE    LORDS    T001 


WE  are  about  to  have  a  great 
extension  of  tlie  snfSage^ 
which  cannot  fail  to  alter  very 
materially  the  composition  and 
character  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  as  the  Constitution  is  a 
complex  machine,  the  parts  ol 
which  are  supposed  to  be  adjusted 
to  each  other,  it  seona  but  rea- 
sonable, when  one  part  is  being 
materially  altered,  to  consider  how 
its  alteration  will  afifect  the  other, 
parts,  and  whether  they  may  not 
require  some  corresponding  altera- 
tion. 

The  apprehensions  of  the  Ooo- 
servative  party  with  r^rd  to  the 
probable  effects  of  the  first  Reform 
fell  were  in  great  measure  disap* 


it  in  their  hands  to  say.  They  will 
necessarily  use  it  as  uneducated 
men,  ignorant  of  domestic,  muck 
metre  of  colonial,  Indian,  and 
foreign  affairs  j  as  men  accustomed 
to  live  on  daily  wages,  their  sole 
and  simple  6ire,  and  unaccustomed 
to  f  onn  extensive  plans,  or  to  take 
in  large  and  complicated  subjects. 
They  will  use  it  as  men  liable,  in 
the  outset  at  all  events,  to  be  in- 
fluenced and  misled,  to  the  injury 
of  the  whole  community,  by  the 
swarm  of  parasitic  demagogues 
whom  their  enfrandiisement  wul  at 
once  produce.  They  will  use  it  as 
men  who  have  been  taught  for 
some  time  past,  through  all  sorts  of 
organs,  and  with  the  utmost  assi- 


pointed,  because^  though  the  ezt^-  duity.  that  notkijg^  is  more 
sion  of  the  sufiorage  by  that  biU  wretcned  and  demdmg  than  to 
placed  education  and  property  in     rest  satisfied  and  do  your  duty  in 


placed  education  and  property  in 
a  very  small  minority  m  point  of 
actual  numbers,  it  still  left  the  Con- 
stituencies on  tne  whole  subject  to 
their  influence.  But  in  the  present 
case,  though  the  propounders  of  the 
different  schemes  have  unpftrdon- 
ably  neglected  to  ascertain  before- 
hand, by  accurate  statistics,  the 
probable  effect  of  their  own  mea- 
sures, it  may  be  regarded  as  pretty 
certain  that  tmder  the  lea^t  exten- 
sive of  the^  plan^  likely  to  be 
adopted,  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Commons  will  be  transferred  to 
a  new.  class.  The  operatives  and 
smaU  tradesmen  now  to  be  en- 
franchised, together  with  those 
enfranchised  alreadjr,  will  form  an 
overwhelming^  minority  in  the  town 
constituencies,  and  become  an  ab- 
solutely preponderating  influence. 
They  will  not  merely  *  share ' 
political  power,  according  to  the^ 
soft  expression  commonly  in  use.* 
They  will  have  it  in  tneir  own 
hands  as  a  class,  so  far  as  the 
boroughs  are  concerned,  to  the- 
virtual  exclusion  of  other  classes. . 
They  wiU  form,  through  their 
pledged  delegates,  the  supreme 
government  of  the  country,  and 
settle  all  questions,  domestic,  im- 
perial, and  foreign,  according  to 
their  will. 

How  they  will  use  this  power,  it 
is  for'those  who  are  about  to  place 


your  duty 
your  own  station  in  life,  and  that 
the  one  source  of  happiness  and 
respectability  is  discontent.  It 
seems  at  least  a  serious  question 
whether  those  indu^rial  virtues  by 
whidi  they  have  raised  and  support 
the  greatness  of  England,  wiU  avail 
them  when  completely  taken  out  of 
the  industrial  sphere. 

The  disasters  of  tiie  French  Re- 
volution were  not  s(Jely  or  mainly 
caused  by  the  previous  misery  of  the 
I)eople*  for  the  condition  of  the 
people  nad  been  rapiAy  improving 
for  many  years.  They  were  rather 
caused  oy  the  spirit  of  the  people 
rising  with  comparative  prospe- 
rity, and  rebelling  more  violently 
against  the  remaining  evils ;  by  the 
prevalence  of  social  and  pohtical 
chimeras,  the  realization  of  which 
was  sought  in  the  subversion  of 
the  existing  order  of  things;  by  the 
deqay  of  religious  faith,  and  the 
loss  of  the  restraint  which  religion 
imposes  on  personal  cupidity  and 
amoition ;  and  by  the  embarrassing 
pressure  of  a  great  national  debt. 
The  Government  which  at  that 
crisis  ought  to  have  kept  the  reins 
firmly  in  its  hand,  sj^d  instituted 
practical  reforms  oefore  changing 
the  constitutiojij  was  weak  enough, 
partly  from  pamc,  partly  in  a  fit  of 
mibecile  philanthropy,  to  throw  the 
reins  to  the  people.     A  frightful 
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SockU  and  FoUtieal  Chimeras. 
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rtni^le  of  conflicting  mimiiM  and 
ambitions,  ending  first  in  a  mob 
tyranny,  and  then  in  a  military 
tyranny,  was  the  inevitable  result. 

The  state  of  things  in  this  conntry 
at  the  present  moment,  thongh  by 
no  means  so  danfferona  as  the  state 
of  France  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  is  not  whoUy  dissimi* 
kr.  The  spirit  of  the  people  has 
risen^  and  they  chafe  against  the 
remams  of  class  leffislaticm  and  in- 
justice. Of  social  and  x)olitical 
chimeras  there  is  assturedlv  no 
dearth.  To  propaflate  social  chime- 
fas  especially  has  been  the  trade  of 
literary  men  anxious  to  create  a 
sensation^  and  the  amusement  of 
men  of  leisure  desirous  of  relieving 
their  0nnm/  neither  literaiy  men  n<Nr 
men  of  leisure  ever  expecting,  any 
more  than  the  French  Voltairians 
and  Bousseauists,  that  the  people 
would  take  them  at  their  word: 
The  Established  Church  ol  England 
has  happily  not  been  able,  like  that 
of  France,  to  extinguish  freedom 
of  opinion;  and  therefore  it  has 
not  been  able  to  extogmah  sincere 
religion ;  but  its  social  pressure  has 
to  a  grcAt  extent  intmered '  with 
liberty  of  discussion,  and  produced, 
under  th^  mask  of  a  compulsory 
conformity,  a  vast  amount  of  real 
indifference  or  unbelie£  Its  trials 
for  'heresv'  at  such  a  moment  as 
this  painrolly  recal  the  judicial 
blindness  of  its  French  sister ;  and 
if  overtaken  by  a  great  catastrophe, 
it  will  probaUy  be  found  to  have 
left  the  nation  very  destitute  of  that 
deep  conviction  which  alone  can 
either  restrain  or  nerve  men  in  a 
trying  hour. 

In  finance,  we  have  no  deficit^ 
but  we  have  a  great  debt  What 
is  more,  our  fiscal  spitem  rests  on 
no  intelligible  principle.  There  is 
nothing  in  it  which  any  dominant 
party  can  be  called  upon,  as  a 
matter  of  morality,  to  respect.  It 
is  based,  not  on  pecuniary  justice — 
the  only  sound  foundation  of  any 
fiscal  sprtem — ^but  on  the  fallacious 
though  common  assumption  that 
tax^on  diffeiB  in  kind  from  other 
pecuniary  transactions,  and  that  a 
government  has  a  right  to  take 
money  where  it  finds  it  most  con- 
venient, r^arding  only  the  tax- 


payer's ability  to  pay,  without  giv- 
mg  him  hia  inoney*s  worth  in 
return.  The  income-tax  consecrates 
this  principle  in  the  most  undis- 
guised manner,  and  the  lesson 
which  it  teaches  is  one  of  which  a 
government  of  operatives  will  not 
fail  to  make,  ami  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  making,  an  extended  ap- 
plication ;  as  indeed  pure  democra- 
cies have  already  done  in  countries 
where  they  have  got  the  power 
into  their  hands.  Amidst  the  misi 
which  hangs  over  the  results  of  the 
approaching  Bef orm  Bill,  may  al* 
ready  be  discemedwith  toleraUe 
distinctness  the  lineaments  of  a  pri- 
vileged class,  called  *  the  poor,'  who 
are  to  have  all  political  power  in 
their  hands,  and  to  tax  to  any  ex- 
tent, and  for  any  purpose  they  see 
fit,  a  class  divested  of  pohtical 
power  and  branded  with  the  name 
of  'rich.*  Under  the  tax-paving 
class  will  be  comprehendel  tnose 
who  are  *  rich'  in  tne  fruits  of  prosr 
perous  industry,  as  well  as  those 
who  are  rich  in  hereditary  wealth. 
Of  the  class  which  imposes  and 
si>ends  the  taxes,  no  contributions 
will  be  required ;  nor  any  political 
duties  beyond  tnat  of  uniting  their 
votes  to  make  their  demagogue 
tyrant  of  the  nation. 

A  violent  fiscal  agitation  will 
evidently  be  the  very  first  result  of 
the  proposed  transfer  of  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  operatives. 
Their  passions  have  already  been 
workea  upon  for  this  purpose 
by '  exciting  rhetoric  and  gross 
nusrepresentations  of  the  conduct 
of  the  upper  classes,  whose  fimm- 
dal.  legLuation  has  certainly  not 
been  sound,  but  who  as  certainly 
are  not  now  guilty  of  intentional 
oppression,  and  who  have  taxed 
tnemselves  to  cover  the  country 
with  charities  and  schools  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.  The  great 
popular  orator  of  the  day  may  now 
oe  discredited  by  his  violence;  but 
he  is  soon  to  be  powerful,  perhaps 
omnipotent,  and  he  has  excited 
feelings  of  class  against  class  almost 
as  bitter  as  those  which  existed 
between  the  different  classes  in 
France  on  the  eve  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion. 

The  laws  enabling  the  possessors 
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of  property  to  tie  it  up  after  their 
death  by  settlements,  the  law  of 
inheritance,  and  the  law  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  are  the  work 
of  landlord,  it  might  almost  be  said 
of  feudal  parliaments,  and  seem 
plainly  to  require  revision  on  the 

Srinciples  of  enlightened  jurispru- 
ence,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
interests  of  the  community.  But 
this  revision  should  be  undertaken 
under  the  guidajice  of  the  highest* 
economical  knowledge,  and  with  as 
strict  an  impartiality  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  summon  to  the  task.  It 
is  in  a  fair  way  soon  to  be  under- 
taken by  rough  hands.  What  is  to 
be  said  of  Hie  political  philosophy 
of  a  statesman  who,  on  the  one 
hand,  proposes  to  make  the  supreme 
legislature  a  democracy,  and  on  the 
other  hand  clings  to  the  aristocratic 
law  of  inheritance  by  primogeni- 
ture: as  though  the  Legislature 
could  assume  one  character  and  the 
law  retain  another  1  What  can  be 
said  but  that  such  shallowness  is 
astounding  in  any  man,  and  ap- 
palling in  a  man  who  has  got  into 
his  hands  the  destiny  of  a  nation  % 
Great  re-distributions  of  political 
power  are  from  time  to  time  neces- 
sary and  just  All  demagogism 
Kgfxt,  the  wider  the  basis  the  con- 
stitution of  a  State  reposed  on,  the 
better;  and  the  blind  pressure 
which  the  unenfranchised  masses 
exercise  on  the  Qovemment  is  as 
great  an  evil  as  an  unguarded 
extension  of  the  suffrage.  But 
the  period  of  each  great  re^s- 
tribution  of  political  power  is  a 
period  of  peru;  and  prudence  re- 
quires that,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
urgent  and  exciting  questions  of  a 
practical  kind  should  be  settled, 
and  9XL  matter  for  violent  agitation 
removed,  before  the  new  element  is 
admitted.  A  revision  of  the  fiscal 
svstem  and  of  the  laws  respecting 
the  transmission  of  property,  ought, 
by  the  rule  of  sound  statesmanship, 
to  precede  an  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage. But  if  the  two  men  who 
have  drawn  the  Liberal  and  the 
Conservative  partv  respectively  into 
this  dilemma  had.  been  capable  of 
great  measures  of  practical  reform, 
either  financial  or  of  any  other 
kind,  they  would  never  have  been 


driven,  as  they  have  been,  to  bid 
against  each  other  for  office  by  rival 
largesses  of  what  they  style  rarlia- 
mentarv  Reform.  They  are,  on  the 
one  side  and  the  other,  no  states- 
men at  all,  but  mere  leaders  of 
factions,  utterly  incapable,  one  of 
them,  of  carrying  Uirough,  the 
other  even  of  conceiving,  any  great 
practical  measure.  And  the  same 
weakness  which  is  driven  to  agita- 
tion as  a  means  of  gaining  or  re- 
taining office,  will  as  easily  blind 
itself  to  the  public  consequences  of 
that  agitation,  and  will  be  utterly 
incompetent  to  control  those  con- 
sequences when  they  arrive. 

The  present  measure  is  of  course 
to  be  a  final  settlement.  The  last 
Reform  Bill  was  a  final  settlement 
till  one  of  its  authors,  finding  it 
difficult  to  keep  himself  in  office 
by  his  ability  or  eloquence,  be- 
thought himself  of  resorting  for  a 
new  supply  of  popularity  to  the 
source  of  his  original  greatness. 
Then  we  were  told  that  the  ten- 
pounders  had  made  so  wise  and  in- 
corrupt a  use  of  the  franchise,  that 
the  experiment  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended to  six  or  even  five-pounders. 
The  same  thing  will  of  course 
happen  again.  The  first  leader  of  a 
fiEu^tion  who  can  find  no  other  means 
of  climbing  over  the  heads  of  abler 
and  more  eloquent  rivab  in  Parlia- 
ment, will  propose  household  or 
universal  suf&aige;  and  the  argu- 
ments for  household  or  universal 
suffrage  will  be  just  as  strong  as 
they  are  now  for  an  extension  of 
the  8uffi:a£[e  to  six-pK)und  house- 
holders. It  is  impossible  for  any 
class  of  men  to  give  strong^er  proof 
of  their  incapacity  to  wiela  su- 

greme  power  than  the  ten-pounders 
ave  given ;  and  yet^  as  we  see, 
their  signal  capacity  is  alleged  by 
Parliamentary  demagogues  as  .a 
sufficient  reason  for  flooding  the 
constituencies  with  others  of  a  still 
lower,  still  more  ignorant,  and 
therefore  (as  men  are  sure  to  be 
careless  of  principle  in  matters  of 
which  they  are  totally  ignorant) 
still  more  venal  class.  None  of  the 
lines  of  demarcation  proposed  for 
the  extended  suffrage  oners  any 
real  resting-place;  as  indeed  is 
dear  from  the  manner  in  which 
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one  line  of  demarcation  is  substi- 
tuted for  another  by  the  projectors, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  mar- 
ket, the  personal  exigencies  of  the 
moment,  and  the  rises  in  the  bid- 
ding on  the  opposite  side.  No 
human  being  can  name  an^  real 
qualification  for  the  exercise  of 
supreme  political  power  in  which  a 
six -pound  voter  excels  a  five- 
pounder,  or  a  five-pounder  a  four- 
pounder.  The  possibility  of  fixing 
a  rational  line  of  demarcation  by 
reference  to  the  pa^pient  of  taxes 
is  excluded  by  the  irrational  state 
of  the  fiscal  system.  The  adoption 
of  the  jury  qualification  in  the 
counties  as  the  qualification  for  the 
suffrage,  would  in  some  measure 
connect  the  duty-  with  the  privi- 
leges of  fuU  citizenship,  and  make 
the  enjoyment  of  the  one  condi- 
tional on  the  performance  of  the 
other.  The  jury  qualification  cor- 
responds in  effect  pretty  nearly 
with  the  original  qualification  of 
voters  for  knights  of  the  shire,  who 
were  probably  identical  with  the 
persons  owing  suit  to  the  County 
Court  But  both  i)arties  are  now 
committed  to  a  ten-pound  fran- 
chise for  the  comities,  and  that 
question  maybe  regarded  as  almost 
dosed. 

Are  we  to  roll  blindfold  into  a 
revolution — ^a  revolution  for  which 
the  people  themselves  are  wise 
enough  not  to  desire,  though  they 
do  most  reasonablv  desire  a  dimi- 
nution of  their  burdens  bv  measures 
of  practical  and  especially  of  fiscal 
reform)  You  sometimes  hear  Hie 
wish  expressed  that  at  this  last  mo- 
ment some  man  of  high  character, 
capacity,  and  courage  may  arise  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  put  dema- 
gogism.  Whig,  Badical,  and  Tory 
under  nis  feet,  save  us  from  a  re- 
volution, and  at  the  same  time  do 
justice  to  the  people.  It  ia  obvious 
that  such  a  wish  cannot  i>ossibly 
be  fulfilled.  Men  of  the  necessary 
calibre  do  not  lie  hid  in  any  assem- 
bly. But  besides  this,  to  be  able  to 
carry  out  the  impartial  reforms 
which  would  be  required  as  substi- 
tutes for  the  promised  revolution,  a 
statesinan  must  be  unfettered  by 
class  interests;  whereas  all  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
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are  in  effect  dele^tes  of  class  in- 
terests from  which  they  cannot 
possibly  detach  themselves.  The 
members  for  counties  and,  pocket 
boroughs  are  delegates  of  the  landed 
interest;  the  members  for  other 
boroughs  are  delegates  of  the 
trading  and  manufacturing  interest. 
Even  the  members  for  the  uni- 
versities are  delegates  of  the  clerical 
interest,  and  it  is  vain  to  hope  that 
any  delegate  can  throw  off"  the 
shackles  of  his  special  interest 
without  at  the  same  time  losing 
moral  weight  and  forfeiting  sup- 
port. The  experiment  of  governing 
impartially,  as  a  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  made  by 
Sir  Bobert  Peel,  and  decisively 
failed. 

And  if  there  is  no  individual 
statesman  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, neither  is  there  any  party 
there  competent  to  meet  the  crisis 
with  the  necessary  combination  of 
firm  resistance  to  revolution  and 
vigorous  reform.  That  which  calls 
itself  the  Conservative  party  is 
not  Conservative.  It  is  the  party 
of  the  landowners,  who  quarrelled 
with  the  representatives  of  Con- 
servatism, and  formed  a  separate 
party  on  the  question  of  Protection. 
Its  real  character  must  be  gathered 
from  its  origin,  and  it  had  its  origin 
in  an  attempt  to  keep  the  bread-tax 
riveted  on  the  people  for  the 
benefit  of  the  landlord.  It  has 
even,  under  the  guidance  of  its 
present  managers,  Deen  led  to  as- 
sociate itself  with  the  revolutionary 
party,  in  the  belief  anparently  that 
imiversal  suffrage,  wnich  has  else- 
where led  through  anarchy  to  a 
revolutionary  despotienn,  with  pea- 
sant landowners  and  social  equality, 
will  in  this  country  tend  to  support 
a  landed  aristocracy  and  sustain  dis- 
tinctions of  social  rank.  Universal  or 
largely  extended  suffrage,  the  Tories 
are  taught,  will  give  political  power 
to  their  dependents^  imd  therefore 
to  them,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
such  may  be  the  first  result;  the 
second  and  not  very  distant  result 
would  be  an  agrarian  law.  But 
that  this  criminal  chimera  of  turn- 
ing the  ignorance  of  the  country 
against  its  intelligence  in  the  in- 
terest of  wealth  should  have  been 
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entertained  by  the  Tories,  is  suffi- 
cient to  stamp  the  character  of  the 
party.  It  is  a  party  which  can 
never  rally  round  it  the  rational 
and  patriotic  opponents  of  revolu- 
tion^  because  it  can  never  govern  in 
the  interest  of  the  whole  people. 

As  little  is  to  be  hoped  from  any 
plan  for  infusing  a  countervailing 
element  to  balance  the  democratic 
frandiise,  such  as  the  element  of 
edncation,  into  the  House  of  Com- 
tnons.  The  fancy  franchises,  even 
if  they  had  been  practicable,  would 
not  have  been  efiectiva  The  num- 
berof  ^rsons  qualified  for  an  v  fancy 
£nnchise,  and  not  qualified  for  the 
ordinary  franchise,  cannot  be  laige. 
Highly  paid  clerks  and  masters  of 
.arts  livuxg  in  lodgings  must  be  a 
very  limited  class.  The  proposal 
put  forward  some  time  since  by  a 
iramber  of  eminent  men,  to  cr»ite 
regular  educational  oonstitu^icies 
apart  from  the  constituencies 
qualified  by  property,  found  a 
multitude  of  vehement  opponents 
and  few  or  no  defenders.  Hie 
hostile  outcry  which  arose  was  only 
a  presage  of  the  jealous  hatred 
to  which  education,  if  formed  into 
a  distinct  interest  with  special 
political  powers,  would  be  exposed, 
and  under  which  it  must  inevitably 
sink  into  a  worse  than  its  present 
weakness.  The  odious  suggestiooL 
that  the  rest  of  the  nation  is  treated 
as  prqfanum  vulgw jto  be  controlled 
by  the  superior  intelligence  at  the 
select  few,  is  instantaneously  and 
in  truth  justly  fataL  Education 
has  a  special  representation  of  its 
own,  and  one  by  no  means  destitute 
of  influence  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  but  this  representation  is, 
and  must  continue  to  be,  Idie 
press. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  then, 
a  rational  Conservative  power,  to 
which  the  public  spirit  and  good 
sense  of  the  nation  might  raUy 
without  distinction  of  class  or  in- 
terest^ and  which  midbt  at  once 
keep  j^vemment  in  tne  hands  of 
intelligence  and  govern  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  people,  is  not  to 
be  found ;  neither  can  it  be  created. 
But  the  question  remains,  whether 
such  a  power  can  be  found  out  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  House 


of  Cominons  must  be  democradci 
and  in  all  human  probability  must 
grow  more  and  more  so  through  the 
rivalry  of  factions  and  their  l^enL 
who  when  left  in  a  minority  will 
be  perpetually  tempted  to  re-iof  oroe 
themselves  by  an  extension  of  the 
franchise;  but  need  the  House  of 
Commons  remain  the  Supreme 
€k>vemment  of  the  country  in  aU 
matters  and  without  a  check  ?  That 
it  is  at  present  the  Supreme  Qo- 
vemment  of  the  country  in  all 
matters  and  without  any  but  a 
nominal  check,  is  the  momentous 
f^t,  though,  strange  to  say.  it 
seems  to  be  nabituailf  overlooked 
by  Parliamentary  BeK)rmers,  who 
talk  as  thou^  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  only  the  ponular  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  ana  as  though 
at  everv  new  infumon  of  the  demo- 
cratic element  a  large  ras^ve  of  in- 
dependent authority  stiU  remained 
in  the  House  of  Lords  or  ev&i  in 
tiiieOown.  We  think  ourselves  & 
very  practical  people  because  we 
keep  up  constitutional  fictions,  and 
w<e  forget  that  Hiese  fictions  blind 
our  own  eyes  and  those  of  our 
statesmen  to  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  and  lead  them  to  do,  and  us 
to  consent  to,  the  most  unpractical 
measures  in  the  world;  for  what 
can  be  more  unpractical  than  to  let 
a  shadow  stand  in  our  calculations 
for  a  substance,  and  to  act  upon  a 
hypocritical  falsehood  as  though  it 
were  a  genuine  truth  f  If  the 
functions  of  the  Crown  were  openly 
and  ostensibly,  as  they  are  really, 
limited  to  the  appointment  ana 
dismissal  of  Ministers  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Mouse  of 
Commons,  and  those  of  the  House 
of  Lords  to  a  suspensive  veto  not 
exceeding,  in  the  case  of  really 
popular  measures,  the  period  of  a 
single  year,  would  even  the  most 
reckless  ambition  be  as  ready  to 
make  the  House  of  Commons  a 
pure  democracy  as  it  is  now,  when 
the  Crown  is  nominally  the  Supreme 
Government  and  the  House  of 
Lords  is  nominally  the  Upper 
House  of  Legidation?  ^The  Con- 
stitution,' said  Lord  Lyndhurst,  in 
the  debate  on  Life  Peerages,  *  con- 
sists of  three  estates — Oueen,  Lords, 
and  Commons— united,  but  inde- 
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pendent  of  each  other,  prodadng 
nannony  by  the  balance  of  powers/ 
What  do  our  statesmen  expect  to 
bring  the  country  to,  if  they  base 
organic  measures  on  such  hollow 
fi^ents as  these)  In  that  very  de- 
bate several  allusions  were  made  to 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  by  the 
House  of  Lords  under  the  threat  of 
a  swamping  creation  of  peers  held 
out  by  Lord  Gr^:  Were  the  Lords 
*  united  to  the  House  of  GommonSy 
but  independent  of  it '  on  that  occa^ 
flioni  or  again  when,  they  repealed 
the  Com  Law,  or  when  with  averted 
faces  they  shuffled  through  the  Jew 
"BUI  ?  The  time  is  come  when  those 
who  have  the  destinies  of  England 
in  t|ieir  keeping  must  at  least  look 
realities  in  the  face. 

The  answer  to  the  question, 
whether  the  House  of  Conunona 
must  in  all  things  remain  the 
Supreme  Qovemment,  depends  on 
the  posaibilitv  of  reforming  the 
House  of  Lord& 

The  House  of  Lords  is  not  the 
meeting  of  a  privileged  wder  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  corporate  property, 
OT  the  ezerdse  of  a  p^sonal  n^t : 
it  is  the  original '  Great  Council  oi 
tiie  Bealm,'  summoned  to  deliberate 
and  vote  concerning  the  a&irs  of 
the  kingdom.  And  formerly  its 
composition  answered  to  its  nam& 
The  lay  lords  sat  not  for  empty 
titles,  out  for  baronies,  which,  be- 
fore the  days  of  trade  and  manu* 
factures,  collectively  represented 
the  only  great  material  interest  of 
the  country.  The  lords  spiritual, 
the  numb^  of  whom  present,  in* 
duding  the  mitred  abbots,  was 
probably  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  temporal  lords,  represented  all 
the  great  intellectual  interests, 
since  the  clergy  of  the  middle  ages 
were  not  onfy  the  pastors  but  the 
lawyers,  physicians,  men  of  science, 
literary  men,  schoolmasters,,  engi- 
neers, architects,  painters,  and  mu- 
sidans  of  the  tima  If  the  spiritual 
lords  sat  technically  for  territorial 
baronies,  that  makes  no  difference ; 
being  in  the  House  they  were  what 
they  were.  The  law  was  also  spe- 
cially represented  by  the  judges 
who  then  sat  in  the  House,  uid 
still  receive  their  writ  of  summons, 
though  it  calls  them  to  advise  and 


not  to  vote.  The  great  officers  of 
State  and  the  law  officers  also  pos- 
sessed seats,  which  the  law  officers 
are  still  formally  summoned  to 
take.  Thus  aU  the  wisdom,  dignity, 
and  influence  of  the  realm  was 
present,  either  in  person  or  by  pro- 
per representatives. 

The  oreaking  of  the  feudal  entails 
was  the  primary  agent  in  turning 
what  had  been  a  territorial  into  a 
titular  nobiHt^,  retaining  in  many 
instances  nothing  of  its  territorial 
character  but  the  territorial  name, 
under  which  those  who  are  made 
peers  for  their  acres  or  their  party 
services  cloak  their  insignificance^ 
whUe  those  who  are  made  peers  for 
their  greatness  often  prefer  to  retain 
thename  they  have  rendered  famous, 
thou^  with  a  nominal  territorial 
addition.  The  spiritual  lords  have 
dwindled  into  the  mere  chief  pas- 
tors of  a  dersy  now  strictly  prof  es- 
sional ;  the  clergy,  too,  of  a  Church 
which  has  ceased  to  indude  half 
the  people  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
^e  juoges  and  the  law  officers,  as 
well  as  the  great  officers  of  State, 
haveceasedto  take  the  seats  to  which 
theri^tof  the  judges  and  law  offi- 
cers is  still  formally  recognised.  The 
great  interests,  material  and  intd- 
iectual,  whi(^  nave  grown  up  since 
the  feudal  times,  are  almost  entirdy 
unrepresented  in  a  council  which, 
so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  or  re- 
presents any  real  interest  at  aU,  is 
connected  with  and  represents  the 
exclusive  interest  of  the  land. 

In  place  of  real  qualifications 
for  sitting  in  the  great  council  of 
the  realm,  has  been  invented  the 
fictitious  qualification  of  birth — ^a 
qualification  unknown  to  the  rude 
£>undersof  the  Constitution,  who 
were  preduded  from  indulgmg  in 
political  figments  by  the  neces- 
sities of  an  iron  time.  If  they 
looked  to  birth  at  all  in  calling  a 
great  feudal  landowner  or  a  ^reat 
churclunan  to  coundL  it  was  Nor- 
man birth,  which  could  scarcely  be 
alleged  as  a  title  to  political  privi- 
lege in  the  present  day,  though  the 
Heralds'  College  seems  to  manu- 
f  actureNorman  pedi^es  as  briskly 
as  Egyptian  antiquities  are  manu- 
factured at  Bimingham.  Birth, 
as   now  understooo,  so  &r  from 
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being  a  qualification  for  high  poli- 
tical power,  is  a  positive  disqualifi- 
cation. In  one  case,  perhaps,  out 
of  a  hundred,  the  maxim  noolesK 
oblige  holds  good,  and  hereditary 
rank  acts  as  a  spur  to  self -exertion ; 
but  in  the  other  ninety-nine  cases  it 
acts  as  a  drag,  and  keeps  the  man 
below  the  level  of  character  and 
intellect  which  he  might  have 
reached  if  he  had  been  left  to  win 
honour  for  himself.  None  perhaps 
are  so  sensible  of  this  as  those  who 
have  the  task  of  educating  young 
noblemen:  but  all  may  be  made 
sensible  ot  it  by  very  slight  obser- 
vation and  reflection. 

Thus  by  a  moral  law,  certain  in 
its  effect  as  the  physical  law  of 
ffravitation,  the  peers,  saving  the 
few  who  have  won.  their  own 
peerages,  must  always  be  on  the 
average  less  fit  for  the  duties  of 
legislation  and  government  than 
the  average  of  ordinary  men.  And 
how  fit  uie  avera^  of  ordinary 
men  are  for  legislation  and  govern- 
ment any  one,  after  looldng  round 
his  own  acquaintance,  may  easily 
decide. 

So  conscious,  indeed,  are  these 
men  of  their  total  inaptitude  for 
the  exerdse  of  their  hereditary 
duties,  or,  as  the  authors  of  the 
Lordi  Report  on  the  Dignity  of  a 
Peer  might  term  it,  the  ^oyment 
of  their  'hereditament  in  gross,' 
that  the  great  nu^ority  of  them 
never  come  near  the  House.  A 
House  of  a  hundred  can  only  be 
obtained  by  an  extraordinary  whip. 
Twenty  or  thirty  is  rather  a  full 
House ;  and  questions  even  of  some 
importance  are  occasionally  debated 
by  a  House  of  ten.  It  is  an  abdi- 
cation of  unsuitable  functions  which 
the  good  sense  of  the  individual 
dictates,  and  which  the  public  rea- 
son must  approve. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a 
few  leading  men  of  aoility  in  the 
House,  including  several  raised  to 
peerages  by  their  own  merit,  who 
form  a  sort  of  national  council 
superior  in  public  spirit  and  wis- 
dom—-especially  on  diplomatic,  im- 
perial, and  colonial  Questions — ^to 
anything  that  faction  has  left  us  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  sufi- 
dent  to  show  us  what  a  real  council 


of  the  great  men  of  the  nation  might 
be.  In  the  Canning  case  the  Gfo- 
vemment,  who  had  published  an 
attack  on  the  Qovemor-Qenend  for 
the  purpose  of  conciliating  the 
Parliamentary  friends  of  the  rebels, 
was  carried  through  triumphantly 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
its  party  was  weakest ;  but  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  its  party 
was  strongest,  it  escaped  but  nar- 
rowly, and  by  no  means  in  triumph. 

The  first,  most  obvious,  and  most 
important  reform^  is  to  put  an  end 
to  the  perpetual  influx  of  obscure 
and  landless  men  into  the  House,  by 
substituting  life  peerages  for  here- 
ditary peerages,  at  least  in  the  in- 
stance of  Lord  Chancellors  and  of 
men  who  are  raised  to  the  peerage 
for  their  own  achievements,  and 
have  no  ^reat  estate  to  bequeath  to 
their  children.  The  presence  in 
the  great  council  of  the  nation  of 
men  without  property,  talent,  or 
importance  of  any  sort,  sitting 
merely  because  they  had  an  ances- 
tor wno  was  a  successful  lawyer  or 
a  distinguished  soldier,  is  a  great 
and  increasing  evil  The  Lord 
Chancellors  especially  are  continu- 
ally drawing  into  the  Peerage  after 
them  a  tnun  of  nobodies,  who, 
plac^  by  their  rank  above  ordinary 
work,  are  compelled  in  default  of 
direct  i)ensions  to  sponge  upon  the 
nation  in  other  ways.  It  is  too  true 
that  the  national  establishments  are 
in  some  degree  *a  system  of  out- 
door relief  for  the  aristocracy,' 
though  not  to  the  extent  which 
the  author  of  that  telling  hit  main- 
tains. 

Of  course  we  do  not  f  oxget  that 
the  question  of  life  peerages  has 
been  discussed  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  that  the  Lords  under- 
took to  decide  of  their  own  sole 
authority  that  life  peers,  thougb 
they  might  be  created,  should  not 
sit ;  a  proceeding  which  necessarily 
implies  an  equal  right  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  decide  of  its  own 
authority  who  shall  sit  in  that 
House.  Any  one  who  will  take 
the  trouble  of  perusing  the  debate 
on  the  Wensleydale  Peerage  ques- 
tion, will  see  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  an  aristocratic  as  well  as  a 
democratic  mob;   that  an  aristo- 
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cratic  like  a  democratic  mob  has  its 
demagogues ;  and  that  when  its 
passions  are  excited,  it  may  be 
tickled  with  aiv^aments  equally 
preposterous  and  appeals  equally 
tmworthy.  Lord  Lyndhurst  was 
not  ashamed  to  throw  himself  into 
a  transport  of  rhetorical  indigna- 
tion at  the  thought  of  the  stigma 
which  the  creation  of  life  peerages 
for  lawyers  would  inflict  on  the 
great  profession  of  the  law  I 

The  most  high-minded  lawyers, 
on  the  contrary,  and  the  most  high- 
minded  men  generally,  would  rather 
value  their  own  peerage  more 
highly  when  it  no  longer  carried 
with  it  the  penalty  of  transmitting 
a  i)iece  of  demoralizing  tinsel  to 
their  sons.  We  haye  heaid  indeed 
ol  a  great  advocate  who,  dying  with 
the  woolsack  in  view,  lamented 
that  he  could  not  live  to  place  a 
coronet  on  his  child's  brow.  But 
he  was  a  man  whose  aspirations 
were  generally  low.  Qreat  ambition 
desires  other  things  for  its  children ; 
and  Peel  himself,  devoted  supporter 
of  the  House  of  Lords  as  ne  was, 
renounced  by  his  will  a  peerage  for 
his  own  son. 

It  was  objected  in  the  same  de- 
bate that  the  political  conduct  of 
life  peers  would  be  unstable :  *  they 
would  be  here  to-day  and  gone  to- 
morrow.' But  even  hereditary 
peers  sometimes  die,  and  the;^  do 
not  always  transmit  their  pohtical 
sentiments  to  their  heirs. 

If  precedents  of  life  peerages  are 
required,  precedents  have  been 
found.  And  if  these  precedents 
are  somewhat  antiquated,  the  right 
of  a  stupid,  vicioxus,  ana  ignorant 
youth  to  vote  by  proxy,  without 
even  hearing  the  case,  on  the 
highest  interests  of  the  English 
people,  is  not  a  creation  of  moaem 
philosophy.  Obsoleteness  is  a  dan- 
gerous objection  for  hereditary 
u^slators  to  urge.  What  are  the 
bishops,  in  effect,  but  life  peers) 
Their  strict  legal  designation,  in- 
deed, is  not  'peers,'  but  'lords 
of  p|arliament :'  and  this  distinction 
of  title  might  oe  preserved  in  other 
cases,  and  might  oe  the  means  of 
reconciling  the  eternal  principle  of 
an  hereditary  'peerage'  witii  the 
introduction  of  life  members  into 


tiie  House  of  Lords.  A  practical 
nation  would  just  as  soon  see  Sir 
John  Lawrence  a  lord  of  parlia- 
ment as  a  peer.  That  to  which  we 
object  is  seeing  our  great  men 
excluded  from  our  councils  unless 
they  happen  to  be  rich,  which  those 
who  have  lived  for  honour  seldom 
are.  or  (most  rational  qualification !) 
to  oe  childlessw 

The  connexion  of  an  hereditary 
peerage  with  the  Chancellorship, 
while  none  of  the  other  legal 
'assistants'  of  the  House  of  Lords 
are  made  peers,  seems  to  be  a  mere 
historical  accident.  The  woolsack, 
stranf^e  as  it  may  sound,  is  held, 
constitutionally  speaking,  not  to  be 
in  the  House ;  and  it  has  been  oc- 
cupied by  a  commoner  as  Chan- 
cellor before  his  patent  of  peerage 
was  made  out.  Nor  can  any  reason 
be  assigned  why  the  leadiiig  man 
of  the  legal,  any  more  thim  the 
leading  man  of  the  clerical  or  the 
medical  profession,  should  be  en- 
titled to  import  into  the  leds- 
lature  of  the  country  an  endless 
succession  of  mere  cyphers,  or 
perhaps  worse. 

To  give  the  judges  of  the  Com- 
mon Law  Courts  votes  as  well 
as  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
would  be  to  incur  a  danger  of  hav- 
i^S  judges  appointed  on  political 
grounds.  But  ex-iudges  might, 
without  any  such  danger,  be  en- 
titled to  become  lords  for  life.  If 
the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General 
could  possibly  be  spared  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  restored 
as  '  assistants'  without  votes  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  those  offices  might 
be  conferred  purely  for  legal  merit, 
and  the  nuisance  and  scandal  of 
lawyers  hunting  for  seats  in  parlia- 
ment  as  passports  to  the  Soucitor- 
QeneraJsnip  might  be  abated,  to 
tiie  fresX  advantage  both  of  the 
political  world  and  of  the  l^al 
profession. 

It  would  also  be  a  very  just  ar- 
rangement, and  very  advantageous 
to  the  public,  if  men  who  had 
held  cabmet  offices  (and  who  must 
generally  have  lonff  served  the 
State)  were  permitted,  at  their  op- 
tion, to  retire  from  the  conflicts  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  take 
their  seats  for  the  remainder  of 
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ihdr  Hfe  in  the  Honae  of  Lords. 
An  old  stateeman  in  council  is  dig- 
nified as  well  as  useful,  but  an  old 
statesman  on  the  hustuoigs  is  rather 
a  pitiable  object  The  same  piivi- 
lege  mi^t  be  extended  to  ex-* 
goyemora  of  the  principal  colonies, 
and  to  ex-members  of  the  Supreme 
Goundl  of  Lidia.  At  present  Indian 
and  colonial  interests  are  not  re* 
presented  in  Parliament,  and  the 
non-liability  of  dependencies  to 
parliamentary  taxation  precludes 
the  idea  of  giving  them  rq^resen- 
tatives  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  capability  of  bein^  made 
lords  of  f ariiament  for  life  as  a 
reward  for  public  services,  might 
be  properly  limited  to  persons  who 
haa  received  by  name  the  thanks 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
Hus  would  afford  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  military,  naval,  and  Indian 
worthies ;  and  with  such  a  restrio* 
tion  there  could  be  no  fear  lest  the 
Crown  should  abuse  its  prerogative 
by  a  'swamping'  creation  of  life 
peers. 

The  medical  profession  has  just 
as  good  a  claim  to  be  represented 
in  the  council  of  the  nation  as  the 
church  or  the  law.  This  would  be 
best  done  by  giving  the  great  medi- 
cal corporation  of  the  three  king- 
doms presidents  for  life,  with  seats 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  There 
would  then  be  some  chance,  which 
there  is  not  at  presait,  of  sound 
medical  legislation.  In  the  House 
of  Lords,  too,  should  sit  the  chan- 
cellors of  the  universities,  as  Tepre- 
sentatives  of  learning  and  educa- 
tion. The  universities  would  be 
very  much  better  without  the 
representation  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  involves  them  in 
political  contests,  and  gives  them  a 
party  character.  Art  is  also  an 
mterest  quite  great  enough  to  be 
represented,  and  it  mi^t  be  repre- 
sented by  a  Lord  President  lor  life 
of  the  Boyal  Academy.    . 

The  House  of  Lords  is  the  proper 
place  for  the  representation  of  the 
uberal  professions  and  of  learning 
and  education.  These  interests  are 
entirely  alien  to  a  body  the  proper 
and  fundunental  duty  of  widch  is 
to  grant  taxes,  and  which,  there- 
fore, ought  to  oe  based  on  a  pro- 


perty qualification.  High  educa- 
tion has  very  little  to  do  with 
granting  taxes,  though  it  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  ^ood  govern- 
ment and  good  legislation. 

The  great  interests  of  trade  and 
manufactures  were  not  included  in 
the  original  great  council  of  the 
nation,  simply  because  in  those 
days  such  interests  did  not  exists 
The  extension  of  the  title  of  barons 
to  the  chief  citizens  of  London  and 
the  Cinque  Ports,  however,  shows 
that  real  consequence  and  rank 
went  together  in  those  rude  times. 
The  invention  of  an  exclusively 
*  territorial '  constitution  for  a  coun- 
try which  is  as  mudi  commercial 
and  manufacturing  as  it  is  agricul- 
tural^ is  a  creation  of  a  more  philo- 
sophic age.  It  would  be  absurd, 
however,  te  confer  hereditary  peer- 
ages on  the  leading  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  whose  wealth  is  of 
a  kind  more  fluctuating  and  train- 
sient  than  even  the  wealth  of  the 
landed  aristocracy  has  been  since 
the  abolition  of  entails.  Here,  again, 
the  permanent  wealth  and  con- 
sequence which  cannot  be  secured 
in  the  heads  of  fsunilies  mus*  be 
sought  in  the  heads  of  corpora- 
tions. The  persons  most  neariv 
answering  to  what  is  required, 
would  be  the  wardens  of  the  great 
city  guilds,  if  those  guilds  were 
reformed  and  enlarged  so  as  to  in- 
clude bv  affiliation  aU  the  great 
towns  of  the  kingdom.  A  certain 
number  of  new  guilds  would  pro- 
bably have  to  be  created,  and  the 
designations  of  those  which  already 
exist  would  have  to  be  construed 
(indeed  they  are  now  construed)  in 
a  very  libeitJ  sense.  It  would  not 
be  necessary  that  the  halls  and 
corporate  seats  of  eovemment  ci 
all  of  them  should  Be  in  London. 
Some  might  be  at  Liverpool^ 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  or  othw 
chief  centres  of  particular  branches 
of  trade  or  manufactiure.  Some 
such  organization  as  that  of  guilds 
is  evidently  required  on  social 
grounds,  not  for  the  old  and  evil 
purposes  of  monopoly  and  restric- 
tion of  industry,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  softening  the  relations  between 
employer  and  workman,  regulating 
their  common  concerns  oy  Dye4aws 
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f OF  .  their  mutual  advantaffe,  and 
Bolving  differences  by  friendly  arbi- 
tration instead  of  ruinous  strikes. 
Wb^i  the  companies  were  restored 
to  their  pristine  importance,  instead 
of  being  m»e  associations  for 
wasting  money  in  turtle,  we  might 
expect  a^in  to  see  at  their  heads 
eommercial  men  of  the  first  emi- 
nence, men  equal  to  the  splendid 
names  of  the  Lord  Mayors  of  Lon- 
don in  ancient  time& 

Thegreatest  difficulty  of  all  would 
be  in  weeding  out  the  existing  here- 
ditary peers.  It  ha8i>een  reckoned 
that  there  are  about  two  hundred 
peerages  nominally  territorial,  the 
holders  of  which  are  persons  of 
little  or  no  territorial  conset^uence, 
and  -vdiich  confer  a  Yoice  m  the 
Legislature  as  a  ^hereditament  in 
gross,'  no  longer  ^a^urtenant'  to 
anv  sort  of  qualification.  Tet  it  is 
hdd  that  these  peera^  cannot'  be 
surrendered  bv  their  possessors, 
but  stand  inoefeasible,  above  all 
policy  or  reason,  and  teimhu^le 
onlyby  theDayof  Doom.  Saehis 
the  doctrine  of  the  order  to  which 
they  belong.  Their  number  may 
of  course  be  indefinitely  increased 
by  future  creations  of  hereditary 
peers^  wealthy  at  the  time  of  their 
creation,  but  whose  wealth  maj 
subsequently  dejMirt  from  their 
houses,  ^y  attempt  to  fetter 
property  to  titles  by  stricter  entails 
would  doubtless  be  objectionable 
and  offensive  j  though  if  we  choose 
to  have  hereditary  legislators,  it  is 
really  the  only  practical  course  to 

grovide  them,  as  far  as  we  can, 
ereditary  qualifications.  The  ex- 
ample of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  re- 
presentative peers  suggests  ^  the 
method  of  weeding  by  election; 
but  that  example  also  warns  us 
that  the  peers  elected  would  all  be 
of  one  party.  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  Lords-Lieutenant  of  coun- 
ties are  the  nearest  modem  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ranks  of  peers 
above  baron,  whose  titles  all  denote^ 
and  were  conferred  in  resi)ect  of, 
provincial  and  military  adnunistra- 
tion. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  a  re- 
formed House  of  Lords  would 
SDontaneously  aboUsh  the  insolent 
absurdity  of  proxies,  require  a  more 


decent  number  than  three  to  form 
a  house,  and  take  some  means 
of  excluoing  men  of  tainted  cha- 
racter &om  their  assembly. 

If  the  plan  sketched  above  is  not 
a  ^ood  one,  it  is  at  least  not  very 
chimerical.  It  requires  neither  the 
creation  of  any  new  political  power 
in  the  State,  nor  the  creation  of  any 
extraordinaiy  political  intellect  or 
virtue.  It  affcnds  no  new  temptations 
to  demagogism  and  sdfish  ambi- 
tion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  tends  to 
confine  the  highest  political  distinc- 
tion and  power  to  those  who  have 
trodd^Di  we  fair  path  of  industry 
and  honour.  It  oisturbs  no  great 
traditions  or  associations.  The 
historic  glories  of  the  House  of 
Lords  would  r^nain  the  same,  and 
pojiaps  its  prospect  of  future 
glory  would  be  greater. 

A  reformed  House  of  Lords  would 
be  supported  by  the  public  virtue, 
intelligence,  and  property  of  the 
nation.  It  would  prooably  recover 
the  initiative,  which  the  unref  ormed 
House  has  lost,  in  national  policy 
and  legislation.  The  House  of 
Oommons  would  return  to  some- 
thing  more  like  its  original  funo- 
tions  of  granting  taxes,  ccmtroUing 
their  expenditure,  and  forcing 
measures  of  re<hraes  really  de- 
manded by  the  people.  And  when 
this  is  the  case,  the  sooner  house- 
hold sufi&age  and  vote  by  ballot 
are  introduced  the  better.  When 
we  have  a  real  council  in  the  Lords, 
we  can  afford  to  have  a  just  repre- 
sentation of  the  whole  people  in 
the  Commons. 

But  the  unreformed  House  of 
Lords  neither  will  nor  ouffht  to 
stand.  Connected  with  the  landed 
interest  only,  and  devoid  of  all 
other  qualifications,  it  has  no  claim 
to  the  respect  or  allegiance  of  the 
whole  nation.  The  remnant  of 
authority  it  retains  depends  partly 
on  the  influence  of  members  of  one 
House  in  the  ejections  to  the  other, 
partly  and  principally  on  the  limi- 
tation of  the  sufi&age,  which  renders 
the  House  of  Commons  an  imper- 
fect organ  of  the  will  of  the  people. 
Extend  the  suffrage  so  as  to  make 
the  House  of  Commons  a  perfect 
organ  of  the  popular  will,  and  on 
the  first  serious  collision  the  House 
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of  Lords  will  be  overthrown  for 
ever.  The  only  democratic  House 
of  Commons  England  has  ever 
seen  proceeded  to  take  away  the 
authority  of  the  House  of  Lords 
and  dedare  that  a  resolution  of 
the  Commons  should  bind  the 
whole  nation.  It  did  this,  though 
the  principle  of  hereditary  aristo- 
cracy and  of  hereditary  government 
generally  was  £eu:  stronger  in  Europe 
at  the  time  of  the  Qreat  Bebellion 
than  it  is  now,  and  though  manv 
leading  members  of  the  English 
aristocracy  had  taken  a  conspicuous 
I)art  on  the  popular  side.  Indeed, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  in  a  sen- 
timental point  of  view,  in  a  ]^racti- 
cal  point  of  view  the  abolition  of 
such  a  nominal  check  on  a  demo- 
cratic assembly  as  the  present 
House  of  Lords  is  what  every  Con- 
servative ought  to  desire.  Its  exis- 
tence would  relieve  the  democratic 
assembly  from  responsibility  with- 
out dividing  the  power.  Like  other 
fictions,  it  would,  if  preserved,  do 
mere  mischief.  A  democratic  Go- 
vernment frankly  left  to  itself, 
without  ostensible  restraint,  would 
perhaps  from  that  very  circum- 
stance acquire  something  of  dignity 
and  circums|>ection. 
In  conclusion,  let  us  make  two 


remarks.  The  first  is,  that  the 
question  of  the  Reform  of  the  House 
of  Lords  as  a  political  institution 
ou^ht  not  to  be  prejudiced  by  any 
feeling  of  social  envy  on  the  one 
side,  or  of  social  subserviency  on 
the  other.  The  only  thing  to  be 
considered  is,  whether  the  House 
as  at  present  composed  can  exercise 
a  real  and  benencial  authority  in 
the  State.  It  is  not  proposed  to 
deprive  any  peer,  or  son  of  a  peer, 
of  his  social  rank,  but  only  (if  the 
interest  of  the  State  requires  it)  of 
political  power.  Whatever  advan- 
tages there  may  be,  public  or  pri- 
vate, in  social  aristocracy  would 
remain  as  before. 

The  second  is,  that  the  absurdity 
of  hereditary  l^^lation  must  not 
shelter  itself,  as  it  is  inclined  to  do, 
behind  the  skirts  of  the  hereditary 
monarchy.  The  hereditary  mo- 
naiichy  governs  through  constitu- 
tional advisers,  so  that  the  personal 
incompetency  of  the  sovereign  for 
the  functions  of  Qovemment  is  a 
matter  of  little  consequence.  The 
hereditary  peerage  legislates,  or 
pretends  to  legislate,  in  the  proper 
persons  of  its  members.  More 
might  be  said  in  answer  to  the 
argument  in  question,  but  this  is 
sufficient. 

G.  S. 
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UNPUBLISHED  LETTEBS  OF  PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 

Fbom  Italy— i8i8  to  1822. 


SHELLEY  wrote  to  me  many 
letters  from  Italy — scarcely  leas 
than  fifty.  Of  these,  thirteen  were 
published  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  and  I 
now  publish  seventeen  more.  These 
are  all  I  can  find,  and  are  perhaps 
all  that  contain  anything  of  general 
interest. 

I  have  from  time  to  time  thought 
of  printing  these  letters,  but  I 
have  always  hesitated  between  two 
opposite  disinclinations  — on  the 
one  hand,  to  omit  the  passages 
which  show  my  friend's  kmd  feel- 
ings towards  me^  and  on  the  other, 
to  brinff  myself  personally  before 
the  pubuc.  But  as  these  passages, 
especially  those  relating  to  Night- 
mare Abbey  (in  which  ne  took  to 
himself  the  cliaracter  of  Scythrop), 
are  really  illustrative  of  his  affec- 
tionate, candid,  and  ingenuous 
character,  I  have  finally  determined 
not  to  suppress  them. 

We  were  for  some  time  in  the 
habit  of  nimibering  our  letters. 
The  two  first  in  the  following 
series'  were  numbered  6  and  7,  ana 
the  third  16.  Of  the  letters  pre- 
ceding No.  6,  Mrs.  Shelley  pub- 
lished four ;  and  of  those  between 
Nos.  7  and  16,  she  published  siz: 
leaving  a  deficiency  of  three,  01 
which  I  can  give  no  account. 
No.  16  was  the  last  numbered  let- 


ter, so  that  I  have  no  clue  to  my 
subsequent  losses. 

In  his  letter  to  me  from  Naples, 
dated  Januair  26th,  18 19  (published 
by  Mrs.  Shelley),  he  said — *  In  my 
accoimts  of  pictures  and  things,  I 
am  more  pleased  to  interest  you 
than  the  many  j  and  this  is  fortu- 
nate, because  m  the  first  place  I 
have  no  idea  of  attempting  the 
latter,  and  if  I  did  attempt  it^  I 
should  assuredly  fail.  A  perception 
of  the  beautiful  characterizes  those 
who  differ  from  ordinary  men,  and 
those  who  can  perceive  it  would 
not  buy  enough  to  pay  the  printer. 
Besides,  I  keep  no  journal,  and  the 
only  records  of  my  voyage  will  be 
the  letters  I  send  you.' 

The  letter  from  Naples,  dated 
February  25th.  i8i9,isthe  last  I  can 
find  unpublisned ;  and  that  from 
Rome,  June  5th,  18 19,  published  by 
Mra  Shelley,  was  pro  oably  the  last, 
of  his  beautiful  descriptive  letters 
tome. 

Of  the  cessation  of  his  wander- 
ingjs,  and  consequently  of  his  de- 
scriptions, I  have  sx>oken  in  my  last 
paper.  Tnere  is  something  to  the 
point  in  one  of  the  following  letters : 
*Livomo,  June,  181 9. — I  do  not  as 
usual  send  you  an  account  of  mv 
journey,  for  1  had  neither  the  health 
nor  the  spirit  to  take  notes.' 


Bagni  di  Liicca,  Jvly  25^^  18 18. 

My  dear  Peacock,— rl  received  on  the  same  day  your  letters  marked  5 
and  6,  the  one  directed  to  Pisa,  and  the  other  to  Livomo,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  they  are  most  welcome  visitors. 

Our  life  here  is  as  unvaried  by  any  external  events  as  if  we  were  at 
Marlow,  where  a  sail  up  the  river  or  a  journey  to  London  makes  an  epoch. 
Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  I  have  ridden  over  to  Lucca,  once  with  C, 
and  once  alone ;  and  we  have  been  over  to  the  Casino,  where  I  cannot  say 
there  is  anything  remarkable,  the  women  being  far  removed  from  any- 
thing which  the  most  liberal  annotator  would  interpret  into  beauty  or 
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grace,  and  apparently  possessing  no  intellectual  excellences  to  compensate 
the  deficiency.  I  assure  you  it  is  well  that  it  is  so,  for  the  dances,  espe- 
cially the  waltz,  are  so  exquisitely  beautiful  that  it  would  be  a  little 
dangerous  to  the  newly  unfroxen  senses  and  imaginaidons  of  us  migrators 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pole.  As  it  is — except  in  the  dark — ^there 
can  be  no  peril  The  atmosphere  here,  unlike  that  of  the  rest  of  Italy,  is 
diversified  with  clouds,  which  grow  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  some- 
times bring  thunder  and  lightning^  and  haH  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  and  decrease  towards  the  evemn^,  leaving  only  those  finely  woven 
webs  of  vapour  which  we  see  in  English  skies,  and  flocks  of  fleecy  and 
slowly  moving  clouds,  which  all  vanish  before  sunset ;  and  the  nights 
are  for  ever  serene,  and  we  see  a  star  in  the  east  at  sunset — I  think  it  is 
Jupiter — almost  as  nne  as  Venus  was  last  summer ;  but  it  wants  a  certain 
silver  and  aerial  radiance,  and  soft  ^et  piercing  splendour^  which  belongs, 
I  suppose,  to  the  latter  planet  by  virtue  of  its  vk  once  divine  and  femade 
nature.  I  have  forgotten  to  ask  the  ladies  if  Jupiter  produces  on  them 
the  same  effect  I  take  great  delight  in  watching  the  chan^^es  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  the  evening.  Mary  and  I  often  take  a  ride,  for  norses  are 
cheap  m  this  country.  In  we  middle  of  the  day,  I  bathe  in  a  pool  or 
fountain,  formed  in  Uie  middle. of  the  forests  by  a  torrent  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  precipitous  rocks,  and  the  waterfall  of  the  stream 
which  forms  it  falls  into  it  on  one  side  with  perpetual  dashing.  Close 
to  it,  on  the  top  of  the  rocks,  are  sdders,  and  aoove  the  great  chesnut 
trees,  whose  long  and  pointed  leaves  pierce  the  deep  blue  sky  in  strong 
relief.  The  watef  of  tnis  pool,  which,  to  venture  an  unrhytlunical  para- 
phrase, is  '  sixteen  feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide,*  is  as  transparent  as  the 
air,  so  that  the  stones  and  sand  at  the  bottom  seem,  as  it  were,  trembling 
in  the  light  of  noonday.  It  is  exceedingly  cold  also.  Mv  custom  is  to 
undress  and  sit  on  the  rocks,  reading  Herodotus,  until  the  x>erspiration 
has  subsided^  and  then  to  leap  from  tne  edge  of  the  rock  into  this  foun- 
tain— ^a  practice  in  the  hot  weather  excessivelv  refreshing.  This  torrent 
is  composed,  as  it  were,  of  a  succession  of  pools  and  waterfalls,  up  which 
I  sometimes  amuse  myself  bv  climbing  when  I  bathe,  and  receivmg  the 
spray  over  all  my  body,  wnilflt  I  ckmber  up  the  moist  crags  with 
oifficulty. 

I  have  lately  found  myself  totally  incapable  of  original  composition. 
I  employed  mv  mornings,  therefore,  m  translating  XhtSympotium^  which 
I  accomplished  in  ten  days.  Mary  is  now  transcribing  it.  and  I  am  writ- 
ing a  prefatory  essay.  I  have  be^  reading  scarcel^r  anytnin^  but  Greek, 
and  a  little  Italian  poetry  with  Mai^.  We  have  finish^  Anosto  together 
—a  thing  I  could  not  have  done  again  alone.  ^ 

^  FranktnStein  seems  to  have  been  well  received  j  for  although  the  un- 
friendljr  criticism  of  the  Qtuirterly  is  an  evil  for  it»  yet  it  proves  that  it 
is  read  in  some  considerable  degree,  and  it  would  be  dimcult  for  them 
with  anv  appearance  of  fidmess,  to  deny  it  merit  altogether.  Their 
notice  of  me,  and  their  exposure  of  their  true  motives  for  not  noticing 
my  book,  shows  how  well  understood  an  hostility  must  subsist  between 
me  and  tnem. 

The  news  of  the  result  of  the  elections,  especially  that  of  the  metro- 
polis, is  highly  inspiriting.  I  received  a  letter,  of  two  days'  later  date, 
with  yours,  whidi  announced  the  unfortunate  termination  of  that  of 
Westmorehmd.  I  wish  you  had  s^it  me  some  of  the  overflowing  villany 
of  those  apostates.  What  a  pitiful  wretch  that  Wordsworth!  That 
such  a  man  should  be  such  a  poet !  I  can  compare  him  with  no  on^ 
but  Simomdes,  that  flatterer  of  the  Sidlian  tyianti^  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  natural  and  tender  of  lyric  poet& 

What  pleasure  would  it  have  given  me  if  the  wings  of  imagination 
could  have  divided  the  space  whidi  divides  us,  and  I  oould  have  been  of 
vour  party.  I  have  aeeni  nothing  so  beautilal  as  Virginia  Water  in  its 
kind.    And  my  thoughts  for  ever  ding  to  Windsor  forest,  and.  the 
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copses  of  Mallow,  like  the  doads  which  hang  upon  the  woods  of  the 
mountains,  low  trailing,  and  though  they  pass  away,  leave  their  best  dew 
when  they  themselyes  have  faded.  You  tell  me  that  you  have  finished 
Nightmare  Abbey,  I  hope  thatyou  have  given  the  enemy  no  quarter. 
Bemember,  it  is  a  sacred  war.  We  have  found  an  excellent  quotation  in 
Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  his  Hununar.  I  will  transcribe  it,  as  I  do  not 
think  you  have  these  plays  at  Marlow. 

*•  Matthbw.  O,  it's  your  only  fine  humour,  sir.  Your  true  melancholy 
breeds  your  perfect  fine  wit,  sir.  I  am  melancholy  myself  divers  times, 
sir ;  and  then  do  I  no  more  but  take  pen  and  paper  presently,  and  over- 
flow you  half  a  score  or  a  dozen  of  sonnets  at  a  sitting. 

'  Ed.  Knowell.  Sure  he  utters  them  by  the  gross. 

'  Stephen.  Trulj^  sir ;  and  I  love  such  things  out  of  measure. 

'Ed.  Kxowell.  r  faith,  better  than  in  measure,  TU  undertake. 

'Matthew.  Why,  I  pray  you,  sir,  mt^e  use  of  my  study;  it's  at  your 
service. 

'  Stephen.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  I  shall  be  bold,  I  warrant  you.  Have 
you  a  stool  there  to  be  mela7idu)ly  upon  ¥ — Every  Man  in  hi$  Humour y  Act 
3,  scene  L 

The  last  expression  would  not  make  a  bad  motto.* 


Bagni  di  Iauxxl  Aug.  i6t^,  1818. 

My  dear  Peacock, — ^No  new  event  has  been  added  to  my  life  since  I 
wrote  last :  at  least  none  which  might  not  have  taken  place  as  well  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  as  on  those  of  the  Serchio.  I  project  soon  a 
short  excuision,  of  a  week  or  so,  to  some  of  the  neighbourmg  cities ;  and 
on  the  tenth  of  September  we  leave  this  place  for  Florence,  when  I  shall 
at  least  be  able  to  teU  you  of  some  things  which  you  cannot  see  from 
your  windows. 

I  have  finished,  bv  taking  advantage  of  a  few  days  of  inspuvtion— 
which  the  Gopnoena  nave  been  lately  very  backward  in  oonpcKiing — the 
little  poem  I  began  sending  to  the  press  in  London.  Oilier  will  send 
you  the  proofis.  Its  structure  is  slight  and  aery;  its  subject  ideal  The 
metre  corresponds  with  the  spirit  of  the  poem,  and  varies  with  the  flow 
of  the  feeling.  I  have  translated,  and  Mary  nas  transcribed,  the  ^fm- 
poeiuniy  as  well  as  my  poem ;  and  I  am  proceeding  to  employ  myseli  on 
a  discourse,  upon  Uie  subject  of  which  the  Sjpnponum  treats,  considering 
the  subject  with  reference  to  the  difference  of  sentiments  i^pecting  it, 
existing  between  the  Qreeks  and  modem  nations :  a  subject  to  be 
handled  with  that  delicate  caution  which  either  I  cannot  or  I  will  not 
Dractise  in  other  matters,  but  which  here  I  acknowledge  to  be  necessary. 
Not  that  I  have  any  serious  thought  of  publishing  either  this  discourse 
or  the  Symponunij  at  least  tiU  I  return  to  England,  when  we  may  discuss 
the  propriety  of  it. 

NigMmareAlbev^sn&h&dL  WelL  what  is  in  it?  What  is  it?  You 
are  as  secret  as  if  the  priest  of  Ceres  had  dictated  its  sacred  i>ages.  How- 
ever, I  suppose  I  shall  see  in  time,  when  my  second  parcel  arrivea  My 
first  is  yet  absent.    By  what  conveyance  did  you  sena  it  f 

Pray,  are  you  yet  cured  of  your  Nympholepsy  1  "Tis  a  sweet  disease : 
but  one  as  obstinate  and  dangerous  as  any — even  when  the  Nymph  is  a 
Poliadt  Whether  such  be  uie  case  or  not,  I  hope  jour  nympholeptic 
tale  is  not  abandoned.]:    The  subject,  if  treated  with  a  due  spice  of 

*  I  adopted  thii  pamge  ts  a  second  motto,  omitting  B.  EnoweU's  interloeations. 

+  I  luppose  I  nndentood  this  at  tJna  tinne ;  but  I  haTe  now  not  the  most  distant 
recollection  of  what  it  alludes  to. 

X  I  abandoned  this  design  on  seong  the  aDnounoement  of  Horace  Smith's 
AvMvrynikvs  the  Nym^holept. 
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Bacchic  fdry,  and  interwoven  with  the  manners  and  feelings  of  thcMe 
divine  people,  who.  in  their  very  errors,  are  the  mirrors,  as  it  were,  in 
which  all  tnat  is  aeUcate  and  graceful  contemplates  itself,  is  perhaps 
e^ual  to  any.  What  a  wonderful  passage  there  is  in  Fhoedrus — ^the  be- 
ginning, I  think,  of  one  of  the  speeches  of  Socrates* — in  praise  of  poetic 
madness,  and  in  definition  of  what  poetiy  is,  and  how  a  man  becomes  a 
poet.  Every  man  who  lives  in  this  age  and  desires  to  write  poetry, 
ou^ht,  as  a  preservative  aj;ainst  the  false  and  narrow  systems  of  cnticism 
wmch  every  poetical  empiric  vents,  to  impress  himself  with  this  sentence, 
if  he  would  be  numbered  among  those  to  whom  may  apply  this  proud, 
though  sublime,  expression  of  Tasso :  Non  <f^  in  mondo  mi  merita  name 
di  creatore,  die  J)io  ed  il  Foeta^ 

^  The  weather  has  been  brilliantly  fine ;  and  now,  among  these  moun- 
tains, the  autumnal  air  is  becoming  less  hot,  especiaU^  in  the  mornings 
and  evenings.  The  chesnut  woods  are  now  inexpressibly  beautiful,  for 
the  cliesnuts  have  become  large,  and  add  a  new  richness  to  the  full 
foliage.  We  see  here  Jupiter  in  the  east ;  and  Venus,  I  believe,  as  the 
evemng  star,  directly  after  sunset. 

More  and  better  in  my  next.  M.  and  C.  desire  their  kind  remem- 
brances.— Most  faithfully  your  friend, 

P.  R  Shellet. 

NapUsy  February  25^,  181 9. 

My  dear  Peacock, — I  am  much  interested  to  hear  your  progress  in  the 
object  of  your  removal  to  London.  There  is  no  person  in  the  world  who 
would  more  sincerely  rejoice  in  toy  good  that  might  befall  you  than  I 
should. 

We  are  on  the  point  of  quittinfi^  Naples  for  Home.  The  scenery 
which  surrounds  this  city  is  more  delightful  than  any  within  the  imme- 
diate reach  of  civilized  man.  I  do  not  think  I  have  mentioned  to  you 
the  Lago  d'Agnano  and  the  Caccia  d'Ischien,  and  I  have  since  seen  what 
obscures  those  lovely  forms  in  my  memory.  They  are  both  the  craters 
of  extinguished  volcanos,  and  Nature  has  thrown  forth  forests  of  oak 
and  ilex,  and  spread  mossy  lawns  and  clear  lakes  over  the  dead  or 
sleeping  fire.  Tne  first  is  a  scene  of  a  wider  and  milder  character,  with 
soft  sloping,  wooded  hills,  and  grassy  declivities  declining  to  the  lake, 
and  cultivated  plains  of  vines  woven  upon  poplar  trees,  bounded  by  the 
theatre  of  hills.  Innumerable  wild  water-birds,  qidte  tame,  inhabit  this 
place.  The  other  is  a  royal  chace,  is  surrounded  by  steep  and  lofty  hiUs, 
and  only  accessible  through  a  wide  gate  of  massy  oak,  from  the  vestibule 
of  which  the  spectacle  of  precipitous  hills,  hemming  in  a  narrow  and 
circular  vale,  is  suddenly  aisclosed.  The  hills  are  covered  with  thick 
woods  of  ilex,  mvrtle,  and  laurustinus ;  the  polished  leaves  of  the  ilex,  as 
they  wave  in  their  multitudes  under  the  partial  blasts  which  rush 
through  the  chasms  of  the  vale,  glitter  above  the  dark  masses  of  foliage 
below,  like  the  white  foam  of  waves  upon  a  deep  blue  sea.  The  plain  so 
surroimded  is  at  most  three  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  occupied  partly 
by  a  lake,  with  bold  shores  wooded  by  evergreens,  and  interrupted  b^r  a 
sylvan  promontory  of  the  wild  forest,  whose  mossy  boughs  overhang  its 
expanse,  of  a  silent  and  purple  darkness,  like  an  Italian  midnight ;  and 

*  The  pftssage  alluded  to  ia  this  : — 'There  are  several  kinds,'  says  Socrates,  'of 
divine  madness.  That  which  proceeds  from  the  Muses  taking  possession  of  a  tender 
and  unoccupied  soul,  awakening,  and  bacchically  inspiring  it  towards  songs  and  other 
poetry,  adorning  myriads  uf  ancient  deeds,  instructs  succeeding  generations ;  but  he 
who,  without  l£is  madness  from  the  Muses,  approaches  the  poetical  gates,  having 
persuaded  himself  that  by  art  alone  he  may  become  sufficiently  a  poety  will  find  in  the 
end  his  own  imperfection,  and  see  the  poetry  of  his  cold  prudence  vanish  into 
nothingness  before  the  light  of  that  which  has  sprung  from  divine  insanity.' — Plaionis 
Pkcedrus,  p.  245  a. 
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partly  by  the  forest  itself,  of  all  gigantic  trees,  but  the  oak  especially, 
whose  jagged  boughs,  now  leafless,  are  hoary  with  thick  lichens,  and 
loaded  with  the  massy  and  deep  foliage  of  the  ivy.  The  effect  of  the 
dark  eminences  that  surround  this  plain,  seen  through  the  boughs,  is 
of  an  enchanting  solemnity.  (There  we  saw  in  one  instance  i^dld  boars 
and  a  deer,  and  m  another — a  spectacle  little  suited  to  the  antique  and 
Latonian  nature  of  the  place— -King  Ferdinand  in  a  winter  enclosure, 
watching  to  shoot  wild  ooars.)  The  underwood  was  principaUjr  ever- 
green, all  lovely  kinds  of  fern  and  furze ;  the  cytisus.  a  delicate  kind  of 
mrze  with  a  pretty  yellow  blossom,  the  myrtle,  ana  the  myrica.  The 
willow  trees  had  just  begun  to  put  forth  their  green  and  golden  buds, 
and  gleamed  like  points  of  lamoent  fire  among  the  wintrv  forest.  The 
Grotta  del  Cane,  too,  we  saw,  because  other  people  see  it;  but  would  not 
sdlow  the  dog  to  be  exhibited  in  torture  for  our  curiosity.  The  poor 
little  animals*  stood  moving  their  tails  in  a  slow  and  dismal  manner,  as  if 
perfectlv  resigned  to  their  condition— a  cur-like  emblem  of  voluntary 
servitude.  The  effect  of  the  vapour,  which  extinguishes  a  torch,  is  to 
caiise  suffocation  at  last,  through  a  process  which  makes  the  lungs  feel 
as  if  they  were  torn  by  sharp  points  within.  So  a  surgeon  told  us,  who 
tried  the  experiment  on  himself. 

There  was  a  Greek  dty,  sixty  miles  to  the  south  of  Naples,  called 
Posidonia,  now  Pesto,  where  there  still  subsist  three  temples  of  Etruscant 
architecture,  one  idmost  perfect.  From  this  city  we  have  just  returned. 
The  weather  was  most  tmfavourable  for  our  expedition.  After  two 
months  of  cloudless  serenity,  it  began  raining  cats  and  dogs.  The  first 
night  we  slept  at  Salerno,  a  large  city  situate  in  the  recess  of  a  deep 
bav ;  surrounded  with  stupendous  mountains  of  the  same  name.  A  few 
nmes  from  Torre  del  Greco  we  entered  on  the  pass  of  the  mountains, 
which  is  a  line  dividing  the  isthmus  of  those  enormous  piles  of  rock 
which  compose  the  southern  boundary  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  the 
northern  one  of  that  of  Salerno.  On  one  side  is  a  lofty  conical  hill, 
crowned  with  the  turrets  of  a  ruined  castle,  and  cut  into  platforms  for 
cultivation ;  at  least  eveiy  ravine  and  glen,  whose  precipitous  sides  ad- 
mitted of  other  vegetation  but  that  of  the  rock-rooted  ilex ;  on  the 
other,  the  aethereal  snowy  crags  of  an  immense  mountain,  whose  terrible 
lineaments  were  at  intervals  concealed  or  disclosed  by  volumes  of  dense 
clouds,  rolling  under  the  tempest.  Half  a  mile  from  this  spot,  between 
orange  and  lemon  ^ves  of  a  lovely  village,  suspended  as  it  were  on  an 
ampmtheatral  precipice,  whose  golden  globes  contrasted  with  the  white 
wails  and  dark  green  leaves  which  the^r  almost  outnumbered,  shone  the 
sea.  A  burst  of  the  declining  sunlight  illumined  it.  The  road  led  along 
the  brink  of  the  precipice  toward  Salerno.  Nothing  could  be  more 
glorious  than  the  scene.  The  immense  mountains  covered  with  the  rare 
and  divine  vegetation  of  this  climate,  with  many-folding  vales,  and  deep 
dark  recesses,  which  the  fancy  scarcely  could  penetrate,  descended  from 
their  snowy  summits  precipitously  to  the  sea.  Before  us  was  Salerno, 
built  into  a  declining  plain,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  Beyond, 
the  other  shore  of  sky-cleaving  mountains,  then  dim  with  the  mist  oi 
tempest.  Underneath,  from  the  base  of  the  precipice  where  the  road 
conducted,  rocky  promontories  jutted  into  the  sea,  covered  with  olive 
and  ilex  woods,  or  with  the  ruined  battlements  of  some  Norman  or 
Saracen  fortress.  We  slept  at  Ssdemo,  and  the  next  morning  before 
daybreak  proceeded  to  Posidonia.  The  night  had  been  tempestuous,  and 
our  way  lay  by  the  sea  sand.  It  was  utterlv  dark,  except  when  the  long 
line  of  wave  burst,  with  a  sotmd  like  thunder,  beneath  the  starless  sky, 
and  cast  up  a  kind  of  mist  of  cold  white  lustre.    When  morning  came, 


*  Sevenl  dogs  are  kept  for  exUbitdon,  but  only  one  is  exhibited  at  a  time. 

f  The  architecture  is  Doric 
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we  found  ounelTes  trayelling  in  a  wide  desert  plain,  peipetnally  inter- 
rupted by  wild  irregular  ^ens,  and  bounded  on  all  aides  by^tbe  Apen- 
nines and  the  sea.  Sometiines  it  was  covered  with  forest, 'sometunes 
dotted  with  underwood,  or  mere  tufts  of  fern  and  fuize,  and  the  wintiy 
dry  tendrils  of  creeping  plants.  I  have  never,  but  in  the  Alps,  seen  aa 
amphitheatre  of  mountains  so  magnificent.  Aner  travelling  fiibe^i  miles 
we  came  to  a  river,  the  bridge  of  which  had  been  broken,  and  which  was. 
so  swollen  that  the  ferry  would  not  take  the  carriage  acroasL  We  had, 
therefore,  to  walk  seven  miles  of  a  muddy  road,  which  led  to  the  ancient* 
dty  across  the  desolate  Maremma.  The  air  was  scented  with  the  sweet 
smell  of  violets  of  an  extraordinary  size  and  beantj.  At  length  we  saw 
the  sublime  and  massy  colonnades,  skirting  the  horizon  of  the  wilderness. 
We  entered  by  the  ancient  gate,  which  is  now  no  more  than  a  chasm  in 
the  rock-like  walL^  Deeply  sunk  in  the  ground  beside  it  were  the  ruins 
of  a  sepulchre,  which'^the  ancients  were  m  the  custom  oi  building  beside 
the  public  wav.  The  first  temple,  which  is  the  smallest,  consists  of  an 
outer  ranffe  of  columns,  quite  perfect,  and  supporting  a  perfect  architrave 
and  two  shattered  frontispieces.*  The  proportions  are  extremely  mas^, 
and  the  architecture  entirely  unomamented  and  simple;  These  columns 
do  not  seem  more  than  forty  feet  high,t  but  the  perfect  proportions 
diminish  the  apprehension  of  tiieir  magnitude ;  it  seems  as  if  ine^uaUty 
and  irr^n^larity  of  form  were  requisite  to  force  on  us  the  relative  idea  of 
greatness.  The  scene  from  between  the  columns  of  the  temple^  oonsifits 
on  one  side  of  the  sea,*to  which  the  gentle  hill  on  which  it  is  mult  slopes^ 
and  on  the  other,  of  the  grand  amphitheatre  of  the  loftiest  Apennines, 
dark  purple  mountains,  crowned  with  snow  and  intercepted  there  by- 
long  oars  of  hard  and  leaden-coloured  cloud.  Tlie  ^ect  of  the  jagj^ed 
outune  of  mountains,  through  groups  of  enormous  columns  on  one  side^ 
and  on  the  other  the  level  horizon  of  the  sea,  is  inexpressibly  grand. 
The  second  temple  is  much  larger,  and  also  more  perfect  Beiside  the 
outer  range  of  columns^  it  oontiadns  an  interior  range  of  column  above 
column,  and  the  ruins  of  a  wall,  which  was  the  screen  of  the  penetralia. 
With  little  diversity  of  ornament,  the  erder  of  architecture  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  first  temple.  The  columns  in  all  are  fluted,  and  built  of  a 
porous  volcanic  stone,  which  time  has  dved  with  a  rich  and  yellow  colour. 
The  columns  are  one-third  larger,  and  like  that  of  the  first,  diminish  from 
the  base  to  the  csi^tal,  so  that,  but  for  the  chastening  effect  of  their 
admirable  proportions,  their  magnitude  would,  from  the  delusion  of 
perspective,  seem  greater,  not  less,  than  it  is ;  tiiough  perha^  we  ought 
to  sa^,  not  that  this  symmetry  oiminishes  your  apprehension  of  their 
magnitude,  but  that  it  overpowers  the  idea  of  relative  greatness,  by 
establishing  within  itself  a  system  of  relations,  destructive  of  your  idea 
of  its  relation  with  other  objects,  on  which  our  ideas  of  size  depend.  The 
third  temple  is  what  they  call  a  Basilica  \  three  columns  alone  remain  of 
the  interior  range;  the  exterior  is  penect,  but  that  the  cornice  and 
frieze  in  many  places  have  fallen.  This  temple  covers  more  ground  than 
either  of  the  others,  but  its  columns  are  of  an  intermediate  magnitude 
between  those  of  the  second  and  the  first 

We  only  contemplated  these  sublime  monuments  for  two  hours,  and  of 
course  could  only  bring  away  so  imperfect  a  conception  of  them,  as  is  the 
shadow  of  some  half -remembered  dream. 


*  The  tiiree  temples  are  ampliiproetyle ;  tiiat  is,  they  hftre  two  proepeets  or 
fronts,  each  of  six  eolnmns  in  the  two  first,  and  of  mse  im  the  Bssitica.  See  If  i^joK^s 
Muin9  of  Pautwuk,     1768. 

t  The  height  of  the  eolnmns  is  respectively  x8  feet  6  inches,  and  2S  feet  5  inches 
and  64  lines,  in  the  two  first  temples  ;  and  21  feet  6  inches  in  the  Basilica.  This 
shows  the  justice  of  the  remarks  on  the  difSwaioe  of  real  and  apparent  mas* 
nitnde. 
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The  royal  collection  of  paintiDfis  in  this  city  is  Bnfficiently  miserable. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  is  the  original  studio  b^r  Michael  Angelo, 
of  the  'Day  of  Judgment^'  which  is  painted  in  Jresoo  on  the  Six- 
tine  chapel  of  the  Vatican.  It  is  there  so  defaced  as  to  be  wholly 
indistiaguishable.  I  cannot  but  think  the  genius  of  this  artist  highly 
overrated.  He  has  not  only  no  temperance,  no  modesty,  no  feeling 
for  the  just  boundaries  of  art  (and  m  these  respects  an  admirable 
genius  may  err),  but  he  has  no  sense  of  beauty,  and  to  want  this  is  to 
want  the  sense  of  the  creative  power  of  mind.  What  is  terror  without 
a  contrast  with,  and  a  connexion  with,  loveliness?  How  well  Dante 
understood  this  secret — ^Dante,  with  whom  this  artist  has  been  so 
presumptuously  compared!  What  a  thing  his  'Moses*  is;  how  di»- 
torted  &om  all  that  is  natural  and  majestic  *  *  *         In 

the  picture  to  which  I  allude^  God  is  leaning  out  of  heaven.  The 
Holy  Ghost,  in  the  shi^e  of  a  dove,  is  under  him.  Under  the 
Holy  Ghost  stands  Jesus  Christ,  in  an  attitude  of  haranguing  the 
assembly.  This  figure,  which  his  subject,  or  rather  the  view  which  it 
becune  him  to  t^ke  of  it,  ought  to  have  modelled  of  a  calm,  severe,  awe- 
inspiring  nu^esty.is  in  the  attitude  of  commonplace  resentment  On 
one  side  of  this  figure  are  the  elect ;  on  the  other,  the  host  of  heaven ; 
they  ought  to  have  been  what  the  Christians  caHglorifod  bodies,  floating 
onward,  and  radiant  with  that  everlasting  Ught  (I  speak  in  the  spirit  of 
their  faith),  which  had  consumed  their  mortal  veu.  They  are  in  fact' 
very  ordinary  people.  Below  is  the  ideal  purgatory,  I  imagine,  in  mid 
air,  in  the  shapes  of  spirits,  some  of  vniom  demons  are 
dn^ging  down,  others  falling  as  it  were  by  their  own  weight,  others 
half  suspended  in  that  Mahomet-coffin-kind  of  attitude  which 
most  moaerate  Ouistians,  I  believe^  expect  to  assume.  Every  step 
towards  hell  approximates  to  the  region  of  the  artist's  exclusive  power. 
There  is  nreat  imagination  in  many  of  the  situations  of  these  unfortunate 
spirits^  But  hell  and  death  are  his  real  sphere.  The  bottom  of  the 
picture  is  divided  bv  a  loftv  rock,  in  which  tnere  is  a  cavern  whose  en- 
trance is  thronged  by  devils,  soinft  comiujpr  in  with  spirits,  some  going 
out  for  prey.  The  blood-red  light  of  the  fiery  abyss  glows  through  their 
dark  forms.  On  one  side,  are  me  devils  in  aU  hideous  forms,  strug£[liii(g 
with  the  damned,  who  have  received  their  sentence,  and  are  chained 
in  all  forms  of  agony  by  knotted  serpents,  and  writhing  on  the 
crags  in  every  variety  of  torture.  On  the  other,  are  the  dead,  coming 
out  of  their  graves — ^horrible  forms.  Such  is  the  famous  y  Day  ^  of 
Judgment'  of  Michael  Angelo;  a  kind  of  Titus  Andranicus  in  paint- 
ing, but  the  author  surely  no  Shakspeare.  The  other  paintings  are 
one  or  two  of  Baphael  or  his  pupils,  very  sweet  and  lovely.  A  '  Danae ' 
of  Titian,  a  picture,  the  softest  and  most  voluptuous  foniL  with  languid 
and  upliited  eyesL  and  warm  yet  passive  Hmos.  A  '  Maddelena,  by 
Guido,  with  dark  orown  hair,  and  dark  brown  e)res,  and  an  earnest,  soft, 
melancholy  look.  And  some  excellent  pictures,  in  point  of  execution,  by 
Annibal  Caracci.  None  others  worth  a  second  looL  Of  the  gallery  of 
statues  I  cannot  speak.  They  require  a  volume,  not  a  letter.  Still  less 
what  can  I  do  at  Bome  1 

I  have  just  seen  the  Quarterly  for  September,  not  from  my  own  box. 
I  suppose  there  is  no  chance  now  of  the  organization  of  a  review.  This 
is  a  great  pity.  The  Quarterly  is  undoubtedly  conducted  with  talenL 
{^reat  talent,  and  affords  a  dreadful  preponderance  against  the  cause  of 
improvement  If  a  band  of  staunch  reformers,  resolute  and  skilful, 
were  united  in  so  close  and  constant  a  league*  as  that  in  which  interest 
and  fismaticism  have  bound  the  members  of  that  literary  coalition ! 


*  Thifl  ms  the  idea  which  wm  nibnqiieiitly  iBtended  to  be  curried  oat  in  the 
lAberal. 
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Adieu.  Address  your  next  letter  to  Borne,  whence  you  shall  hear  from 
me  soon  again.  M.  and  C.  unite  with  me  in  the  very  kindest  remem- 
brances.— ^Most  £uthMly  yours,  P  B.  SI 

A  doctor  here  has  been  messing  me,  and  I  believe  has  done  me  an 
important  benefit  One  of  his  pretty  schemes  has  been  putting  caustic 
on  my  side.  You  may  guess  1r)w  much  quiet  I  have  had  since  it  was 
laid  on. 


Rome^  Jvne  8^,  1819. 
My  dear  Friend, — Yesterday,  after  an  illness  of  only  a  few  days,  my 
little  William  died.  There  was  no  hope  from  the  moment  of  the  attack. 
You  will  be  kind  enough  to  teU  all  my  friends,  so  that  I  need  not  write 
to  them.  It  is  a  great  exertion  to  me  to  write  this,  and  it  seems  to  me 
as  if,  hunted  by  calamity  as  I  have  been,  that  I  should  never  recover  any 
cheerfulness  again. 

If  the  things  Mary  desired  to  be  sent  to  Naples  have  not  been 
shipped,  send  them  to  Livomo. 

We  leave  this  city  for  Livomo  to-morrow  morning,  where  we  have 
written  to  take  lodgiiigs  for  a  month.    I  will  then  write  again. 

Yours  ever  affectionately, 

P.  B.  Shelley. 

Livomo.  Jun/e *,  18 19. 

My  dear  Peacock, — Our  melancholy  journey  finishes  at  this  town,  but 
we  retrace  our  steps  to  Florence,  where,  as  I  imagine,  we  shall  remain 
some  months.  O  that  I  could  return  to  England !  How  heavy  a  weight 
when  misfortune  is  added  to  exile,  and  solitude,  as  if  the  measure  were 
not  full,  heaped  high  on  both.  0  that  I  could  return  to  England !  I 
hear  you  say,  *  Desire  never  fails  to  generate  capacity.*  Ah,  but  that 
ever-present  Malthus,  Necessity,  has  convinced  Desire  that  even  though 
it  generated  capacity,  its  ofifepring  mu#t  starve.  Enough  of  melancholy ! 
NujJUmare  Abbet/^  though  no  cure,  is  a  palliative.^  I  have  just  received 
the  parcel  which  contained  it,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Examiners^  hj 
the  way  of  Malta.  I  am  delighted  with  Nightmare  Abbey,  I  think 
Scythrop  a  character  admirably  conceived  and  executed:  ana  I  know  not 
how  to  praise  sufficiently  the  lightness,  chastity,  ana  strength  of  the 
language  pf  the  whole.  It  perhaps  exceeds  all  your  works  in  this.  The 
catastrophe  is  excellent.  I  suppose  the  moral  is  contained  in  what 
Falstaff  says — *  For  God's  sake,  talk  like  a  man  of  this  world  :*  and  yet, 
looking  deeper  into  it,  is  not  the  misdirected  enthusiasm  01  Scythrop 
what  J.  C.  calls  the  *  salt  of  the  earth  T  My  friends  the  Gisbomes  here 
admire  and  delight  in  it  exceedingly.  I  think  I  told  you  that  they 
(especially  the  lady)  are  people  of  mgh  cultivation.  She  is  a  woman  of 
profound  accomphshments  and  the  most  refined  tastct 

Cobbett  still  more  and  more  delights  me,  with  all  my  horror  of  the 
sanguinaiy  commonplaces  of  his  creed.  His  design  to  overthrow  bank 
notes  by  forgery  is  very  comia  One  of  the  volumes  of  Birkbeck  in- 
terested me  exceedingly.  The  letters  I  think  stupid,  but  suppose  that 
they  are  useful. 

1  do  not.  as  usual,  give  you  an  account  of  my  loumey,  for  I  had 
neither  the  nealth  nor  the  spirit  to  take  notes.    My  nealth  was  greatly 


*  aoth  or  sist ;  the  London  postmark  being  July  6th. 

t  The  first  mention  of  this  lady  to  me  is  in  a  letter  dated  Liyomo,  Juno  5  th, 
z8i8,  pnblished  by  Mrs.  Shelley. 

*  We  haye  made  some  acquaintance  with  a  vexy  amiable  and  accomplished  lady, 
Mrs.  (Hsbome,  who  is  the  sole  attraction  in  this  most  unattractiye  of  cities.  We  had 
no  idea  of  spending  a  month  here,  but  she  has  made  it  even  agreeable.' 
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improving,  when  -watching  and  amrietv  cast  me  into  a  relapse.  The 
doctors  (I  put  little  faith  in  the  best)  tell  me  I  must  spend  the  winter  in 
Africa  or  Spain.    I  shall  of  course  prefer  the  latter,  if  I  choose  either.     ^ 

Are  you  married,  or  why  do  I  not  hear  from  you  1    That  were  a  good 
reason. 

M.  and  C.  unite  with  me  in  kindest  remembrances  to  you,  and  in 
congratulations,  if  she  exist,  to  the  new  married  lady. 

When  shall  I  see  you  again  1 — Ever  yours,  most  faithfully, 

P.  B.S. 

Pray  do  not  forget  Mary's  things. 

I  have  not  heard  from  you  since  the  middle  of  April. 


LivomOy  Jvly  6th,  1819.  ' 
My  dear  Peacock, — I  have  lost  some  letters,  and,  in  all  probaoility,  at 
least  one  from  you,  as  I  can  account  in  no  other  manner  tor  not  having 
heard  from  you  since  March  26tL  We  have  changed  our  design  of  going 
to  'Florence  immediately,  and  are  now  established  for  three  months  in  a 
little  country  house  in  a  pretty  verdant  scene  near  Livomo. 

I  have  a  study  here  m  a  tower,  something  like  Scythrop's^  where  I 
am  just  beginning  to  recover  the  faculties  of  reading  and  writmg.  My 
health,  whenever  no  Libecchio  blows,  improves.  From  my  tower  I  see 
the  sea,  with  its  islands,  Gorgona,  Capraja,  Elba,  and  Corsica,  on  one 
side,  and  the  Apennines  on  the  other.-  Milly  surprised  tls  tne  other 
day  by  first  discovering  a  comet,  on  which  we  have  been  speculating. 
She  may  *  make  a  stir,  like  a  great  astronomer.** 

The  direct  purpose  of  this  letter,  however,  is  to  ask  you  about  the 
box  which  I  requested  you  to  send  to  me  to  Naples.  If  it  has  been 
sentj  let  me  entreat  you  (for  really  it  is  of  the  most  serious  consequence 
to  us)  to  write  to  me  bv  return  of  post,  stating  the  name  of  the  ship,  the 
bill  of  lading,  &c.,  so  that  I  may  get  it  without  difficulty.  If  it  has  not 
been  sent,  do  me  the  favour  to  send  it  instantly,  direct  to  Livorno.  If 
you  have  not  the  time,  you  can  ask  Hogg.  If  you  cannot  get  the  things 
from  Mrs.  Hunt  (a  possible  case),  send  those  you  were  to  buy,  and  the 
things  from  Furnival,t  alone.  You  can  add  what  books  you  think  fit. 
The  last  parcel  I  have  received  from  you  is  that  of  last  September. 

*  Eyes  of  some  men  trayel  far 
For  the  finding  of  a  star : 
Up  and  down  the  heavens  they  go, 
Men  that  make  a  mighty  rout : 
Fm  as  great  as  they,  I  trov, 
Since  the  day  I  found  thee  ont^ 
Little  flower  !  FU  make  a  stir, 
Like  a  great  astronomer. 

WoRDSWOBTH. — To  the  LitUe  Celandine, 
This  little  flower  has  a  very  starry  aspect.    It  is  not  properly  a  Chelidonium,  and 
will  not  be  fonnd  with  that  name  in  modem  botanical  works. 

The  Chdidonium  majus — Celandine:  Swallowwort  —  blossoms  from  April  to 
October.  It  is  supposed  to  b^in  and  end  blooming  with  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
the  swallow.  It  belongs  to  the  class  Folyandna  monogynia,  and  to  the  natural  order 
of  PaparencefB. 

'  Ckelidonium  mintu — Little  Celandine — is  an  obsolete  name  for  the  Ficaria  ranun- 
enloeides :  Filewort.  It  blossoms  from  the  end  of  February  to  the  end  of  April.  It  is 
80  fur  connected  with  the  arrival  of  the  swallow,  that  it  ceases  to  blossom  when  the 
swallow- wort  begins.  This  probably  was  the  reason  for  its  being  called  celandine, 
though  the  plants  haye  nothing  in  common.  But  I  think,  in  honour  of  Wordsworth, 
its  old  name  should  not  have  been  entirely  banished  from  botanical  nomenclature. 
It  might  have  been  left,  in  Homeric  phraseology,  as  the  flower  which  men  call 
Filewort  and  Gk>ds  call  Celandine.  Its  French  name  is  La  Petite  Ckiliddne,  It 
belongs  to  the  class  Folyandria  polygynia,  and  the  natural  order  of  Ranunculaceoe. 
t  A  surgeon  at  Egham,  in  whom  SheUey  had  great  confidence. 
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All  good  wishes,  and  many  hopes  that  you  have  already  that  snccess 
on  whi(£  there  will  be  no  congratulations  more  cordial  tlian  those  yoa 
will  receive  from  me. — ^Ever  most  sincerely  yours, 

F.  R  Shelusy. 

I  shall  receive  yonr  letter,  if  written  bv  retnm  of  post,  in  thirty  days : 
a  distance  less  formidable  than  Borne  or  f^ajtles. 


LivomOf  August  (probably  22nd),  181^ 

My  dear  Peacock, — I  ought  first  to  say,  that  I  have  not  yet  received 
one  of  your  letters  from  Naples ;  but  your  present  letter  tells  me  aU  that 
I  could  desire  to  hear. 

My  employments  are  these :  I  awaken  usually  at  seven ;  read  half-an- 
hour ;  then  get  up ;  breakfast ;  after  breakfast  ascend  my  tower,  and  read 
or  write  until  two.  Then  we  dine.  After  dinner  I  i^ead  Dante  with 
Mary,  gossip  a  little,  eat  grapes  and  fiss^  sometimes  walk,  though  seldom, 
and  at  half-past  five  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Gisbome,  who  read^  Spamsh 
with  me  until  near  seven.  We  then  come  for  Mary,  and  stroll  about  till 
supper  time.  Mrs.  Gisbome  is  a  sufficiently  amiable  and  very  accom- 
pbsned  woman ;  but  she  is  the  antipodes  of  enthusiasm. 

I  most  devoutly  wish  I  were  hving  near  London.  I  do  not  think  I 
shall  settle  so  far  on  as  Bichmond ;  and  to  inhabit  any  intermediate  spot 
on  the  Thames  would  be  to  expose  myself  to  the  nver  damps ;  not  to 
mention  that  it  is  not  much  to  my  taste.  Mv  inclinations  point  to 
Hampstead  ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  not  make  up  my  mind 
to  something  more  completely  suburban.  What  are  mountains,  trees, 
heaths,  or  even  the  glorious  and  ever-beautiful  sky,  with  such  sunsets  as 
I  have  seen  at  Hampstead^  to  friends  ?  Social  ei\)oyment,  in  soine  form 
or  other,  is  the  alpha  and  tne  omega  of  existence.  AU  that  I  see  in  Italy 
— and  from  my  tower  window  I  now  see  the  magnificent  peaks  of  the 
Apennine  half  enclosing  the  plain — ^is  nothing ;  it  dwindles  into  smoke 
in  the  mind,  when  I  uiink  of  soipe  familiar  forms  of  scenery,  little 
perhaps  in  themselves,  over  which  old  remembrances  have  thrown  a 
delightful  colour.  How  we  prize  what  we  despised  when  present !  The 
ghosts  of  our  dead  associations  rise  and  haunt  us,  in  revenge  for  our 
Having  let  them  starve^  and  abandoned  them  to  perish. 

You  don't  tell  me  if  you  see  the  B- — 's ;  nor  are  they  included  in  the 
list  of  the  conviti  at  the  monthly  symposium.  I  will  attend  it  in 
imagination. 

One  thing,  I  own,  I  am  curious  about;  and  in  the  chance  of  the 
letters  not  coming  from  Naples,  pray  tell  ma  What  is  it  you  do  at  the 
India  House  1  Hunt  writes,  and  says  you  have  got  a  ektiation  in  the 
India  House :  Hogg  that  you  have  an  honourable  employment :  Godwin 
writes  to  Mary  that  you  nave  got  so  much  or  so  mv!ch:  but  nothing  of 
what  you  do.  The  devil  take  these  general  terms.  Not  content  with 
having  driven  all  poetry  out  of  the  world,  at  length  they  make  war  on 
their  own  allies ;  nay,  on  l^eir  very  parents,  dry  facts.  If  it  had  not 
been  the  age  of  generalities,  any  one  of  these  people  would  have  told  me 
what  vou  did.* 

I  have  been  much  better  these  last  three  weeks.  My  work  <hi  the 
Genci,  which  was  done  in  two  months,  was  a  fine  antidote  to  norous 
medicines,  and  kept  up,  I  think,  the  pain  in  my  side,  as  sticks  do  a  fire. 
Since  then,  I  have  materially  improved.  I  do  not  wau:  enough.  CL,  who 
is  sometimes  my  companion,  does  not  dress  in  exactly  the  right  time.    I 

*  I  did  my  bert  to  satisfy  hia  euricaity  on  this  sabject ;  but  it  iru  in  letten  to 
Kaples,  which  he  had  left  before  they  arriTed,  and  he  neyer  received  them.  I  obaerred 
that  thU  was  the  ease  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  letten  which  amTed  at  any 
town  in  Italy  after  he  had  left  xL 
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have  no  stimnlns  to  imlk.  Now,  I  go  sometimes  to  Livomo  on  business ; 
and  that  does  me  good. 

En^and  seems  to  be  in  a  very  distorbed  state,  if  ve  may  judge  from 
some  Paris  papers.  I  suspect  it  is  rather  exaggerated.  But  the  chuige 
should  comm^ioe  among  the  higher  orderSy  or  anarchy  will  only  be  the 
last  flash  before  despotism. 

I  have  been  reading  Calderon  in  ^tamsh.    A  kind  of  Shakspeare  is 


and  more.    Adieu.    M.  and  C.  send  their  best  remembrances. 

Tour  most  faithful  friend, 

P.  E  BHELLE7. 

Pray  send  me  some  books. 

IdvomOf  September  gthf  1819. 

My  dear  Peacock, — I  send  you  the  tragedy.*  x  ou  will  see  that  the 
subject  has  not  been  treated  as  you  suggested,  and  why  it  was  not  sus- 
ceptible of  such  treatment.  In  fact,  it  was  then  already  printing  when  I 
received  your  letter,  and  it  has  been  treated  in  such  a  mannertiiat  I  do 
not  see  how  the  subject  forms  an  objection.  Tou  know  (Edipus  is  ner^ 
f ormed  on  the  fastidious  French  stage,t  a  play  much  more  broad  than 
this.  I  confess  I  have  some  hopes,  and  some  friends  here  persuade  me 
that  they  are  not  unfounded. 

Many  thanks  for  your  attention  in  sending  the  P^ers  which  contain 
the  temble  and  important  news  of  Manchester.  TTnese  are,  as  it  were, 
the  distant  thunders  of  the  terrible  storm  which  is  approaching.  The 
Irtrrants  here,  as  in  the  French  Revolution,  have  first  shed  blood  May 
their  execraole  lessons  not  be  learnt  with  equal  facility !  Pray  let  me 
have  the  earliest  T)olitical  news  which  you  consider  of  importance  at  this 
crisis.— TouiB  ever  most  faithfully, 

P.  R  a  • 

ZeghoTTL  September  21st,  1819. 
My  dear  Peacock, — You  will  have  received  a  short  letter  sent  with  the 
tragedy,  and  the  tragedy  itself  by  this  time.  I  am,  you  may  believe, 
anxious  to  hear  what  you  think  of  it,  and  how  the  manager  talks  about 
it  I  have  printed  in  Italy  250  copies,  because  it  costs,  with  all  duties 
and  freightage,  about  half  what  it  would  cost  in  London,  and  these 
copies  will  be  sent  by  sea.  My  other  reason  was  a  belief  that  the  seeing 
it  m  print  would  enable  the  people  at  the  theatre  to  judge  more  easily. 
Since  I  last  wrote  to  ^rou,  Mr.  Oisbome  is  gone  to  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  situation  for  Henry  Kevely.t  I  have  given  him  a 
letter  to  you,  and  you  would  oblige  me  by  showing  him  what  civilities 
^ou  can,  and  by  forwarding  his  views,  either  by  advice  or  recommenda- 
tion, as  you  may  find  opportunity.  Heniy  is  a  most  amiable  person,  and 
has  ereat  talents  as  a  mechanic  and  engineer.  Mr.  Qisbome  is  a  man 
who  knows  I  cannot  tell  how  manv  languages,  and  has  read  almost  all 
the  books  you  can  think  of ;  but  all  that  they  contain  seems  to  be  to  his 
mind  what  water  is  to  a  sieve.    His  Hberal  opinions  are  aU  the  reflections 

♦  The  Cend,  • 
t  The  (Edtpua  of  Dryden  and  Lee  was  often  performed  in  the  last  centnrj ;  but 
never  in  my  time.  There  is  no  sobject  of  this  dass  treated  with  such  infinite 
skill  and  delicacy  as  in  Alfieii's  beautiful  tragedy,  Mirra.  It  was  the  character  in 
which  Madame  JEUstori  achieved  her  great  sacoees  in  Paris ;  but  she  was  prohibited 
from  performing  it  in  London.  If  the  Covent  Garden  managers  had  accepted  the 
Oendf  I  donbt  if  the  fieenser  would  have  permitted  the  performance. 

t    A  son  of  lira.  Qisbome  by  a  former  marriage. 
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of  Mrs.  G.*s,  a  very  amiable,  accompliahed,  and  completely  miprejudiced 
woman. 

Charles  Qairmont  is  now  with  us  on  his  way  to  Vienna.  He  has 
spent  a  year  or  more  in  Spain,  where  he  has  learnt  Spanish,  and  I  ms^e 
him  read  Spanish  all  daylong.  It  is  a  most  powerful  and  expressive 
language,  and  I  have  alresidv  leamt  sufficient  to  read  with  great  ease  their 
poet  Galderon.  I  have  react  about  twelve  of  his  plays.  Some  of  them 
certainly  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  grandest  and  most  perfect  pro- 
ductions of  the  human  mind.  He  exceeds  all  modem  dramatists,  with 
the  exception  of  Shakspeare,  whom  he  resembles,  however,  in  the  depth 
of  thought  and  subtlety  of  imagination  of  his  writings,  and  in  the  rare 
power  of  interweaving;  delicate  and  powerful  comic  traits  with  the  most 
tragical  situations,  without  diminianing  their  interest.  I  rate  him  far 
above  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

I  have  received  all  the  papers  vou  sent  me,  and  the  Examiners  regu- 
larly, perfumed  with  muriatic  acid.  What  an  infernal  business  this  of 
Manchester!    What  is  to  be  done? 

I  have  sent  you  my  FroTnetheus,  which  I  do  not  wish  to  be  sent  to 
Oilier  for  pubhcation  until  I  write  to  that  effect.  Mr.  Gisbome  will 
bring  it,  as  also  some  volumes  of  Spenser,  and  the  two  last  of  Herodotus 
and  Paradise  Lost,  which  may  be  put  up  with  the  others. 

If  my  play  should  be  accepted,  dont  you  think  it  would  excite  some 
interest,  and  take  off  the  unexpected  horror  of  the  story,  by  showing 
that  the  events  are  real,  if  it  could  be  made  to  appear  in  some  paper  in 
some  form  ? 

You  will  hear  from  me  again  shortly,  as  I  send  you  by  sea  the 
Cenci^s  printed,  which  you  will  he  good  enough  to  keep.    Adieu. 


Yours  most  faithfully. 


R  Shelley. 


A  letter  from  Pisa,  dated  in  mission,  and  the  extract  given  in 
March,  1820,  is  very  short,  and  the  article  in  this  Magazine  for 
contains  only  an  unimportant  com-     January. 

Pisa,  May,  1820. 

My  dear  Peacock,— I  congratulate  you  most  sincerely  on  your  choice 
and  on  your  marriage.  ....  I  was  very  much  amused  by  your  laconic 
account  of  the  affair.  It  is  altogether  extremely  like  the  dhKyaemerU  of 
one  of  your  own  novels,  and  as  such  serves  to  a  theory  I  once  imagined, 
that  in  everything  any  man  ever  wrote,  spoke,  acted,  or  imagined,  is 
contained,  as  it  were,  an  allegorical  idea  of  his  own  future  life,  as  the 
acorn  contains  the  oak. 

But  not  to  ascend  in  my  balloon.  I  have  written  to  Hogg  to  ask  him  to 
pay  me  a  visit,  and  though  I  had  no  hope  of  success,  I  commissioned  him 
to  endeavour  to  bring  you.  This  becomes  still  more  improbable  from  your 
news ;  but  I  need'not  say  that  your  amiable  mountaineer  would  make  you 
still  more  welcome.  My  friends,  the  Gisbomes^  are  now  really  on  their  way 
to  London,  where  they  propose  to  stay  only  six  weeks.  I  think  you  will 
like  Mrs.  Gisbome.  Henry  is  an  excellent  fellow,  but  not  very  commu- 
nicative. If  you  find  anything  in  the  shape  of  aulness  or  otherwise  to 
endure  in  ]Mr.  Gisbome,  endure  it  for  the  lady's  sake  and  mine ;  but  for 
Heaven's  sake  1  do  not  let  him  know  that  I  think  him  stupid.  Indeed, 
perhaps  I  do  him  an  iiyustice.*  Hogf^  will  find  it  very  a^eeable  (if  he 
postpones  his  visit  so  long,  or  if  he  visits  me  at  all)  to  join  them  on  their 
return.    I  wish  you,  and  Hogg,  and  Hunt,  and— I  know  not  who  besides 

*  I  think  he  did.  I  foimd  Mr.  Giaborne  an  agreeable  and  well-informed  man. 
He  and  his  amiable  and  acoompliahed  wife  have  long  been  dead.  I  should  not  hare 
printed  what  Shelley  says  of  him  if  any  person  were  liying  whom  the  remembrance 
oonld  annoy. 
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— ^would  come  and  spend  some  months  with  me  together  in  this  wonder- 
ful land. 

We  know  little  of  England  here.  I  take  in  Galignani's  paper,  which 
is  filled  with  extracts  from  the  Courier,  and  from  those  accounts  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  there  is  but  little  unanimity  in  the  mass  of  the 
people ;  with  on  the  one  side  the  success  of  ministers,  and  on  the  other 
the  exasperation  of  the  poor. 

I  see  my  tragedy  has  been  republished  in  Paris ;  if  that  is  the  case,  it- 
ought  to  seU  in  London ;  but  I  hear  nothinfi"  from  Oilier. 

I  have  suffered  extremely  this  winter ;  but  I  feel  myself  most  mate- 
rially better  at  the  return  of  spring.  I  am  on  the  whole  greatly  benefited 
by  my  residence  in  Italy,  and  out  for  certain  moral  causes  should  pro> 
bftbly  have  been  enabled  to  re-establish  my  system  completely.  Beheve 
me,  my  dear  Peacock,  yours  very  sincerely, 

P.  B.  S. 

Pray  make  my  best  regards  acceptable  to  your  new  companion. 


Leghorn,  Jvly  12/A,  182a 

My  dear  Peacock,— I  remember  yon  said  that  when married  you 

•were  afraid  you  would  see  or  hear  but  little  of  him.  *  There  are  two 
voices,*  says  Wordsworth, '  one  of  the  mountains  and  one  of  the  sea,  each 
a  mighty  voice.'  So  you  have  two  wives — one  of  the  mountains,  all  of 
whose  claims  I  perfectly  admit,  whose  displeasure  I  deprecate,  and  from 
whom  I  feel  assured  that  I  have  nothing  to  fear :  the  other  of  the  sea, 

ferhaps,  makes  you  write  so  much,  that  you  have  not  a  scrawl  to  spare, 
make  bold  to  write  to  you  on  the  news  that  you  are  correcting  my 
FroTndhem,  for  which  I  return  thanks.  I  hear  of  you  from  Mr.  GislK)me, 
but  from  you  I  do  not  hear. 

Nothing.  I  think^  shows  the  generous  gullibility  of  the  English  nation 
more  than  tneir  having  adopted  ner  Sacred  Majesty  as  the  heroine  of  the 
day,  in  spite  of  all  their  prejudices  and  bigotry.  1,  for  my  part,  of  course 
wish  no  harm  to  happen  to  her,  even  if  she  has,  as  I  nrmly  believe, 
amxLsed  herself  in  a  manner  rather  indecorous  with  any  courier  or  baron. 
But  I  cannot  help  adverting  to  it  as  one  of  the  absurdities  of  royalty, 
that  a  vulgar  woman,  with  all  those  low  tastes  which  prejudice  considers 
as  vices,  and  a  person  whose  habits  and  manners  every  one  would  shun 
in  private  life,  without  any  redeeming  virtues,  should  be  turned  into  a 
heroine  because  she  is  a  queen,  or.  as  a  collateral  reason,  because  her 
husband  is  a  king ;  and  he,  no  less  than  his  ministers,  are  so  odious  that 
everything,  however  disgusting,  which  is  opposed  to  them,  is  admirable. 
The  Paris  x>aper,  which  I  take  in,  copied  some  excellent  remarks  from  the 
Examiner  about  it. 

We  are  just  now  occupying  the  Qisbomes'  house  at  Leghorn,  and  I 
have  turned  Mr.  Revely's  workshop  into  my  study.  The  Lioecchio  here 
howls  like  a  chorus  of  fiends  all  day,  and  the  weather  is  just  pleasant, — 
not  at  aU  hot,  the  days  being  very  misty,  and  the  nights  divinelyserene. 
I  have  been  reading  with  much  pleasure  the  Qreek  romances.  The  best 
of  them  is  the  pastoral  of  Longus :  but  they  are  all  very  entertaining,  and 
would  be  delightful  if  they  were  less  rhetorical  and  ornate.  I  am  trans- 
lating in  ottava  rima  the  Hymn  to  Mercury,  of  Homer.  Of  course  mj 
stanza  precludes  a  literal  translation.  My  next  effort  will  be,  that  it 
shoidd  be  legible — ^a  quality  much  to  be  desired  in  translations. 

I  am  told  that  the  magazines,  &c,  blaspheme  me  at  a  great  rate.  I 
wonder  why  I  write  verses,  for  nobody  reaos  them.  It  is  a  kind  of  dis- 
order, for  which  the  regular  practitioners  prescribe  what  is  called  a 
torrent  of  abuse;  but  I  fear  that  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  specific.    . 

I  enclose  two  additional  poems,  to  be  added  to  those  printed  at  the 
end  of  Frometkeus :  and  I  send  them  to  you,  for  fear  OUier  mij^ht  not 
know  what  to  do  in  case  he  objected  to  some  expressions  in  the  nfteenth 
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and  sixteenth  stanzM  :*  and  that  jaa  would  do  me  the  favour  to  insert 
an  asterisk  or  asterisks,  ¥dth  as  httle  expense  to  the  sense  as  may  be. 
The  other  po^m  I  send  to  you,  not  to  make  two  letters.  I  want  Jones's 
d/redc  GrammarTery  much  for  Mary,  who  is  deep  in  Qreek.  I  thought 
of  sending  for  it  in  sheets  by  the  post ;  but  as  1  find  it  would  cost  as 
much  as  a  parcel.  I  would  rather  have  a  parcel,  including  it  and  some 
other  books,  whicn  you  would  do  me  a  great  favour  bv  sending  by  the 
'first  ship.  If  ever  send  us  more  reviews  than  two  back  on  any  of  Lioid 
Byron's  works,  as  we  get  them  here. — ^Believe  me,  my  dear  Peacock^ 

Sinoerely  and  a£Eectionately  youiSL 

Jones's  Gr«k  Grammar;  SdireveUiXoMeMi/  The  GrtA  ExercUei; 
IleUncourt^  nad  Headlong  Mall;  iNipers,  Indiociort,  and  whatever  else 
you  may  tnink  interesting.    Gkxiwin  s  ^nnaer  to  Maithu^  if  out 
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My  dear  Peacock, — ^I  delayed  to  answer  your  Is^t  letter,  because  I  was 
waiting  for  something  to  say :  at  least  something  that  should  be  likely  to 
be  interesting  to  you.  The  box  containing  my  oooks,  and  consequently 
your  Essay  against  the  cultivation  of  poetry,  has  not  arrived :  my  wonder, 
meanwhile,  in  what  manner  you  support  such  a  heresy  in  this  matter-of- 
fact  and  money-loving  age,  holds  me  in  suspense.  Thajik  you  for  your 
kindness  in  correcting  rrometheuMy  which  I  am  afraid  gave  vou  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  Among  the  modem  things  which  have  readied  me  is  a 
volume  of  poems  by  Keats :  in  other  rejects  insi^odficant  enough,  but 
containing  the  fragment  of  a  poem  called  iTyperum.  I  dare  say  you  have 
not  time  to  read  it ;  but  it  is  certainlv  an  astonishing  piece  of  writing, 
and  gives  me  a  conception  of  Keats  which  I  confess  I  nad  not  before. 

I  hear  from  Af£r.  Gisbome  that  you  are  surrounded  with  papers — a 
chaos  of  which  you  are  the  god  -  a  sepulchre  which  encloses  in  a  dormant 
state  the  chryaalis  of  the  Pavonian  Psyche.  May  vou  start  into  life  some 
day,  and  give  us  another  Mdmoourt.  Your  MeUnoourt  is  exceedingly 
admired,  and  I  think  much  more  so  than  any  of  your  other  writings,  m 
this  re^)ect  the  world  judges  rightiy.  There  is  more  of  the  true  spirit, 
and  an  object  less  indefinite,  than  in  either  HeadJUmg  Hall  or  Scythrop. 

I  am,  speaking  literarily.  infirm  of  purpose.  I  bave  great  designs, 
and  feeble  nopes  of  accomplishing  them.  1  read  bookstand,  though  I 
am  i^otant  enough,  they  seem  to  teach  me  nothing.  To  be  sure,  the 
reception  the  public  have  given  me  might  go  fax  enough  to  damp  any 
mans  enthusiasm.  They  teach  you,  it  may  be  said,  only  what  is  true. 
Very  true,  I  doubt  not,  and  the  more  true  the  less  agreeable.  I  can 
compare  my  experience  in  tins  respect  to  nothing  but  a  series  of  wet 
blankets.  1  have  been  reading  nothing  but  Greek  and  Spanish.  Plato 
and  Galderon  have  been  my  gods.  A  schoolfellow  of  mine  from  India  is 
staying  with  me,  and  we  are  beginning  Arabic  together.  Mary  is  writing 
a  novel,  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  Middle  Ases  in  Italy,  whicE 
she  has  raked  out  of  fifty  old  booka  I  promise  myself  success  from  it ; 
and  certainly,  if  what  is  wholly  originaL  will  succeed,  I  shall  not  be  dis- 
appointed. 

Adieu.    InpubUoa  oomunoda  peccem^  d  lonffo  iermone, 

£ver  faithfully  youis,  P.  B.  Sbkluey. 


Piaa.F^ruary  i^tJi,  1821. 
My  dear  Peacock,— The  last  letter  I  received  from  you,  nearly  four 
months  from  the  date  thereof,  reached  me  by  the  'boxes  which  the 


*  These  were  the  15  th  and  T6th  vtaniu  of  the  Ode  to  Liberty. 
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Gisbomes  sent  by  sea.  I  am  liappy  to  learn  that  you  continue  in  good 
e^mal  and  internal  preservation.  I  received  at  the  same  time  ^our 
printed  denunciations  i^ainst  general,  and  your  written  ones  against, 
particidar,  poetry  ;  and  I  agree  with  you  as  decidedly  in  the  latter  as  I 
differ  in  the  former.  The  man  whose  critical  gall  is  not  stirred  up  bv 
such  rhymes  as  — *8^  may  saf elv  be  conjectured  to  possess  no  gall  at  aU. 
The  world  is  pale  with  the  sickness  of  such  stuff.  At  the  same  time, 
yotir  anathemas  against  poetry  itself  excited  me  to  a  sacred  rage,  or 
oacoiSfhes  scribendi  of  vincucating  the  insulted  Muses.  I  had  the  greatest 
possible  desire  to  break  a  lance  with  you,  within  the  lists  of  a  magazine, 
m  honour  of  mv  mistress  Urania ;  but  Qod  willed  that  I  should  oe  too 
lazy,  and  wrested  the  victory  from  your  hope :  since  first  having  unhorsed 
poetry,  and  the  universal  sense  of  the  wisest  in  all  ages,  an  easy  conquest 
would  have  remained  to  you  in  me,  the  knight  of  the  shicdd  of  shadow 
and  the  lance  of  gossamere.  Besides,  I  was  at  that  moment  reading 
Plato's  /on,  which  1  recommend  ^ou  to  reconsider.  Perhaps  in  the  com- 
parison of  Platonic  and  Malthusian  doctrines,  the  mavis  errare  of  Cicero 
is  a  justifiable  argument ;  but  I  have  a  whole  quiver  of  arguments  on 
such  a  subject 

Have  you  seen  Godwin's  answer  to  the  apostle  of  the  rich?  And 
what  do  yon  think  of  it  1  It  has  not  yet  reached  me,  nor  has  your  box, 
of  which  I  am  in  dailv  expectation. 

We  are  now  in  the  crisis  and  point  of  expectation  in  Italy.  The 
l^eapolitan  and  Austrian  armies  are  rapidly  approaching  each  other,  and 
every  day  the  news  of  a  battle  may  be  expected.  The  former  have 
advanced  into  the  ecclesiastical  States,  and  taken  hostages  from  Bome,  to 
assure  themselves  of  the  neutrality  of  that  power,  and  appear  determined 
to  try  their  strength  in  open  battle.  I  neea  not  tell  you  how  little  chance 
there  is  that  the  new  and  imdisciplined  levies  of  Naples  should  stand 
against  a  superior  force  of  veteran  troops.  But  the  birth  of  liberty  in 
nations  abounds  in  reversals  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  calculation :  the 
defeat  of  the  Austrians  would  be  the  signal  of  insurrection  throughout 
all  Italy. 

I  am  devising  Hterary  plans  of  some  ma^itude.  But  nothing  is  more 
difficult  and  unwelcome  than  to  write  ¥nthout  a  confidence  of  finding 
readers ;  and  if  my  play  of  the  Cejici  found  none  or  few,  I  despair  of 
ever  producing  anything  that  shaU  merit  them. 

AmonK  your  anathemas  of  the  modem  attempts  in  poetry,  do  you 
include  £eats*s  Hyperion?  I  think  it  very  fine.  His  ouier  poems  are 
worth  little ;  but  u  the  Hyperion  be  not  grand  poetry,  none  has  been 
produced  by  our  contemporaries.  i 

I  suppose  you  are  writing  nothing  but  Indian  laws,  &c.  I  have  but  a 
faint  idea  of  your  occupation ;  Jput  I  suppose  it  has  something  to  do  with 
pen  and  ink. 

Mary  desires  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  youj  and  I  remain,  my 
dear  Peacock,  yours  very  faithfully, 

P.  B.  Shelley, 

Fisa^  March  aist.  i8ai. 
My  dear  Peacock, — ^I  dispatch  by  this  post  the  first  part  ot  an  essay, 
intended  to  consist  of  three  parts,  which  I  design  for  an  antidote  to  your 
Four  Ages  of  Foetry*    You  will  see  that  I  have  taken  a  more  general 

*  The  '  Four  Ages  of  Poetry*  here  alladed  to  waa  pabUshed  in  Ollier's  Literary 
Mitcellany,  Shelley  wrote  the  *  Defence  of  Poetry*  as  an  answer  to  it ;  and  as  he 
wrote  it,  it  contained  many  aUosions  to  the  article  and  its  author,  such  as  '  If  I  know 
the  kni^t  by  the  device  of  his  shield,  I  hare  only  to  inscribe  Cassandra,  Antigone,  or 
Alcestis  on  mine  to  blunt  the  point  of  his  spear  ;*  taking  one  instance  of  a  faTourite 
character  from  each  of  the  three  great  Qreek  tragedians.  All  these  allusions  were 
struck  out  by  &&.  John  Hunt  when  he  prepared  the  paper  for  publication  in  the 
YOL.  LXI.  KO.  COCLXHI.  Y 
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^ew  of  whsfe  is  poetry  than  yoa  hftve^  and  will  perhaps  ame  with  several 
of  my  poflitiQiis,  without  oonsideriDg  your  own  tondiedL  But  read  and 
jodge ;  and  do  not  let  ns  imitate  the  great  founders  of  the  pictoiesque, 
Price  and  Payne  Knight,  who.  like  two  ill-trained  beagles,  began  anarnng 
at  each  other  when  they  oonla  not  catch  the  hara 

I  hear  the  welcome  news  of  a  box  from  Ebgland  announced  by  Mr. 
Oiflbome.  How  much  new  poetry  does  it  contain  t  The  Bavii  and  MsYii 
of  the  day  are  very  fertile ;  and  I  wish  those  who  honour  me  with  boxes 
would  read  and  inwardly  dif^sat  your  Four  Ages  of  Poetry;  for  I  had 
much  rather,  for  my  own  i)riyate  reading,  reoeiye  politictJ,  geological, 
and  mond  treatiaes,  than  this  stuff  in  tena^  i^axa^  aiuL  <rem«22e»martina, 
whose  earthly  baseness  has  attracted  the  lightning  of  your  undiscrimi- 
Baiting  censure  upon  the  temple  of  inmiortaf  song.  These  verses  mirage 
me  far  more  than  those  of  Cbdrus  did  Juvenal,  and  with  better  reason. 
Juvenal  need  not  have  been  stunned,  unless  he  had  liked  it;  but  my 
boxes  are  packed  with  this  trash,  to  the  exclusion  of  better  matter.  Bvt 
your  box  ^make  amends. 

We  are  surrounded  here  in  Pisa  by  revolutionary  volcanocL  which  as 
yet  give  more  light  than  heat :  the  lava  has  not  yet  reachea  Tuscany. 
Snt  the  news  in  the  pi^iers  will  tdl  you  far  more  than  it  is  prudent  for 
me  to  say ;  and  for  this  once  I  will  observe  your  rule  of  political  silenoe. 
The  Austrians  wish  that  the  Neapolitans  and  Fiedmontese  would  do  the 
same. 

We  have  seen  a  few  more  people  than  usnal  this  winter,  and  have 
made  a  very  interesting  aoquamtanoe  with  a  Greek  Prince,  perfectly 
acquainted  witJi  ancient  literature,  and  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  liberties 
and  improvement  of  his  countr]^^.  ^^^  ^^'^  ^^^^^  ^  Qreek  student 
several  months,  and  i&  reading  ^n^t^one  with  our  turbaned  friend,  who  in 
retom  is  tau^t  i^iglish.  G  has  passed  the  carnival  at  Florence,  and 
has  been  praetematurally  ^y.  I  have  had  a  severe  ophthalpua,  and  hare 
lead  or  written  little  this  winter;  and  have  made  acquaintance  ua 
an  obscure  convent  with  the  only  Italian  for  whom  I  ever  felt  any 
interest.* 

I  want  yon  to  do  something  fcnr  me :  that  is,  to  get  me  two  posiids^ 
worth  of  Taasi's  gems,  in  LeicesterHsquare,  the  prettiest  according  toyocor 
taste ;  among  them,  uie  head  of  Alexander ;  and  to  get  me  two  seals 
engraved  and  set,  one  smaller,  and  the  other  handsomer:  the  device  a 
dove  with  outspread  wings,  ana  this  motto  round  it : 

Liberal.  The  demiae  of  that  periodical  proT^ated  the  publication,  and  Mn.  Shelley 
sabeequently  printed  it  from  Mr.  Htmt'B  rifaedamet^Oy  ai  f he  leoeiyed  it.  The  paper 
as  it  now  stands  is  a  d^enoe  without  an  attack.  SheU^  intended  this  paper  to  he  in 
three  parts,  bat  the  other  two  were  not  written. 

*  Lady  Smilia  Y ,  the  sabjeet  ol  his  4»jMyeftcde(m.    She  was  the  daughter 

of  an  Italian  Count,  who  shut  her  up  in  a  conTent  tOl  he  eonld  find  for  her  a  bushand 
to  his  own  taste.  It  was  there  Shelley  became  acquainted  with  her.  He  was  struck 
by  the  beauty  of  her  person,  ^e  graces  of  her  mind,  the  misery  of  her  imprisonment 
in  dismal  society.  He  took  for  the  motto  of  his  poem  her  own  words,  Vanima 
amawte  ri  dancia  fuori  del  crtaio^  €  n  crea  neW  U^imUo  un  mondo  tuUo  per  etsa^ 
diverao  ataai  da  questo  oecuro  e  paurom  b<tratro,  '  She  was  subsequently  married  to 
a  gentleman  chosen  for  her  by  her  father,  and  after  pining  in  his  society  and  in  the 
marshy  solitudes  of  the  Maremma  for  six  years,  she  left  him  with  the  consent  of  her 
parent,  and  died  of  oonsomption  in  a  dilapidated  old  mansion  at  Pbrence.'  {Shelley 
MemoriaUy  p.  149.)  Though  she  was  not  killed  by  her  husband,  her  fate  always 
recals  to  me  the  yerses  of  Dtmte : 

Bioordati  di  bm,  che  aon  la  PSa : 
Siena  mi  fe^,  disfeeemi  Maremma : 
Sshn  eolui  che  innanellata  pri* 
Pisposaiido  m'avea  con  la  aua  gemsMk 

Puryaioria,  v.  13J— 136. 


Mufy  AesBrai  Iter  lieal  v^isBcb ;  snd  I  remam,  my  dear  Peacock,  ever 
flnflt.smce)ral]r  josra,  p  n  Q 


Tin&n  vs  a  portacript  from  Mra  [  or  twv    tsamSL  T^mmhm^  aad 
SMky,  ai^iBg'  me  to  execute  «ne  |  addmg->— 

Am  I  not  lucky  to  hare  got  so  good  a  master)  I  Baye  finislied  tlte 
two  playa  o£  (EdiptUf  and  am  now  reading  thd  Jxtigofus.  The  name  of 
the  Prince  i&  iUc^ov^fi  Mai^ic^pdavos.  Me  can  read  Tlngti.sh  perf dctj]^ 
velL 

Ify  dear  IVacock,— I  receivBd  yonr  last  letter  mat  as  I  was  setting  off 
from  the  Bfeunii  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Byron  at  this  pmeeL  Mam  thanks  for 
aS  your  Idnd  attention  to  my  accnsedaffiurs.    .    . 

I  have  sent  yon  by  the  CEiabaruca  a  copy  of  l^e  Shg^  on  J^mA*. 
Tlie  subject,  I  know^  will  not  please  y^u;  but  th»  eomywition  of  the 
poetiT,  and  die  taste  in  which  it  is  wntten,  Z  do  not  tkndt  bad  Tom 
and  the  enlightened  public  wiS  rndgei  Loid  "Brtrnt  is  zn  esreeUent  cue 
lK)th  of  healtn  and  spirita  He  nas  ffot  rid  of  ali  those  me!kuidioly  and 
degrading  habits  which  he  indulged  at  YeniceL  He  Kves  with  one 
woman,  a  ku^ of  rank  here,  to  whom  ke  is  attached^and  who  ia  attacked 
to  him,  and  is  in  every  respect  an  altered  man.  He  has  written  three 
more  cantos  of  Don  Jwm,  I  have  jet  onfy  heard  the  ftfth,  and  I  think 
that  every  word  of  it  ia  gregnaut  with  immortaJSty.  I  have  not  seen  hia 
late  plays,  eze^t  Jformo  Faliero.  "vdiich  is  very  w^  but  not  se 
tnnscendently  nne  as  Ekm  Juan.  Lord  Bvron  ^eta  up  at  twoi  I  0sl 
op,  ouite  contrary  to  my  usual  custom^  bnt  one  must  sleep  or  die,  d» 
Southey's  sea-snake  in  Kehama,  at  twelve.  After  breakfast,  we  sit  talkii^ 
lalf  six.  From  tax  till  eight  we  gaBop  throitgh  the  pikefozests  whkk 
drvida  R&venna  from  the  sea ;  Aen  come  home  ana  ime.  and  sit  up 
gossiping  tiU  so:  in  tiiie  morning:  I  do  not  think'  thia  will  HQ  me  in  a 
week  or  fortnii^t,  but  I  shall  not  try  it  longctt:  Lord  R's  establish- 
ment  consistB„  besides  servants,  of  ten  Ikiraes,  e^t  enoEmous  dogs,  three 
monkies,  five  cati%  an  ea^e,  a  crow,  and  a  latofm.;  and  aQ  tkese^  except 
the  horses,  walk  about  me  house,  which  every  now  and  then  resounds 
with  their  unarbitrated  quarreh,  as  if  they  were  the  masters  of  it 
Lord  R  thinks  you  wrote  a  pamDfalet  sq^d  JolmBuU;  he  says  he  knew 
it  by  the  style  resembling  MeUnamrt.  of  whi<^  he  is  a  great  admirer. 
I  read  it,  and  assured  him  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  yours.*  I  write 
nothing,  and  probablv  shall  write  no  more.  It  offends  me  to  see  my 
iMuae  dassed  among  those  who  have  no  name;  If  I  cannot  be  something 
better,  I  had  rather  be  nothing;  lUTy  motive  was  never  the  infirm  deaixe 
of  faoM ;  and  if  I  should  continue  an  author,  I  feel  that  I  should  desire  it. 
'Hiis  cup  is  justly  given  to  one  only  of  an  age ;  indeed,  participation  would 
make  it  worthleas :  and  un£ortunai»  they  who  seek  it  and  find  it  not. 

I  congratulate  you.— I  hope  I  ought  to  do  so — on  your  expected 
stranger.    He  la  introduced  into  a  rough  world. 

Ever  moat  faithfully  yours,    p  p^a 

*"  Mod  praltakUy  SMIe/v  pnlbril^te  me>  md  m^  book  pat  too  fimranbla  » 
canatmetioB  on  iriutt  Laid  Byron  may  liayv  auat  LonI  Byius  tokLCaiiteui  Medwia 
tiist  a  friend  of  Shellej**  had  writtan  a  wtwA,  of  wlurii.  ha  had*  foi^Meii  the  namer 
founded  on  hn  bear.  He  Jeaetlbed  it  aafidently  to  ideotify  it,  and  Gafrtain  Med  win 
aappKed  the  title  in  a  note  r  hot  aafmedlyv  when  I  condenaed  Land  Monboddo'a  viewa 
of  the  humanity  of  the  Oraa  Ovtang  inte  Ite  ohanwiar  of  Skr  Omiy  BoftU-Um^  I 
thought  neither  of  Lord  Byron's  bear  nor  of  Galignla*B  horse.  Bat  Losd  ^srron  waa 
much  in  t&e  fasbit  of  iuDoyiBg  that  aft  the  norld  naa-  spiaBiBg  on.  his  pivot.  As 
to  the  pamphlet  signed  Mm  BaO;  I  rmhiialjF  did  not  mite  sL.  I  narer  even  saw 
it,' and  do  not  \aasw  what  it  was  about. 

Y2 
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Pwi^  Janvary  {prcbaUy  iith\  1822. 

My  dear  Peacock, — ^I  am  still  at  Pisa,  where  I  nave  at  fength  fitted  up 
some  rooms  at  the  top  of  a  lofty  palace  that  overlooks  the' city  and  the 
surroimding  region,  and  have  collected  books  and  plants  about  me,  and 
established  mvself  for  some  indefinite  time,  whicli.  if  I  read  the  future, 
will  not  be  snort.  I  wish  you  to  send  my  books  b]r  the  very  first 
opportunity,  and  I  expect  in  them  a  great  augmentation  of  comfort. 
Lord  Byron  is  estabHsned  here,  and  we  are  constant  companions.  No 
small  relief  this,  after  the  dreary  solitude  of  the  understanding  and  the 
imagination,  yoked  to  all  sorts  of  miseries  and  discomforts.  Of  course 
you  have  seen  his  last  volume,  and  if  you  before  thought  lumagreat 
poet,  what  is  your  opinion  now  that  you  have  read  Cain  f  The  Fosoari 
and  SatxioTiapaltu  I  nave  not  seen;  but  as  they  are  in  the  style  of  his 
later  writings,  I  doubt  not  they  are  very  fine.  We  expect  Hunt  here 
eveiy  day,  and  remain  in  great  anxiety  on  account  of  the  heavy  gales 
which  he  must  have  encountered  at  Chriatmaa.*  Lord  Byron  has  fitted 
up  the  lower  apartments  of  his  palace  for  him,  and  Hunt  will  be  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  a  commodious  lodging  nrepared  for  him  after  the 
fatigues  and  dangers  of  his  passage.  I  have  been  long  idle,  and,  as  far 
as  writing  goes,  despondent;  out  I  am  now  engaged  on  Charles  the  Firsts 
and  a  devil  of  a  nut  it  is  to  cracL 

M.  and  C,  who  is  not  with  us  just  at  present,  are  well,  and  so  is  our 
little  boy,  the  image  of  poor  William.  We  live,  as  usual,  tranquilly.  I  get 
up,  or  at  least  wake,  early:  read  and  write  till  two ;  dine ;  go  to  Lord  R's, 
and  rides  or  play  at  bunards,  as  the  weather  permits;  and  sacrifice 
the  evening  either  to  light  books  or  whoever  happens  to  drop  in.  Our 
furniture,  which  is  very  neat,  cost  fewer  shillings  than  that  at  Marlow 
did  pounds  sterling;  and  our  windows  are  full  of  plants,  which  turn  the 
sunny  winter  into  s]^ring.  My  health  is  better — ^my  cares  are  lighter;  and 
although  nothing  -vml  cure  the  consumption  of  my  purse,  yet  it  drags  on 
a  sort  of  life  in  death,  very  like  its  mastei^and  seems,  like  Fortunatus's, 
always  empty  yet  never  quite  exhausted.  Tou  will  have  seen  myAdcnaia, 
and  perhaps  my  ffdUu,  and  I  think,  whatever  you  may  think  of  the  sub- 
ject,  — 

wis] 
hunge 
no  encouragement  about  india,t  I  cannot  hope  to  have. 

How  is  your  little  star,  and  the  heaven  wnich  contains  the  milky  way 
in  which  it  glimmers  1    Adieu. — ^Tours  ever,  most  truly, 

& 

To  these  letters  I  subjoin  the  conclusion  of  one  from  Mrs.  Shelley, 
written  after  the  death  of  IShelley,  and  dated, 

Genoa,  Sept  QOth,  1822. 

I  have  written  you  a  letter  entirely  about  business.  When  I  hold 
my  pen  in  my  hand,  my  natural  impulse  is  to  express  tiie  feelings  that 
overwhelm  me;  but  resisting  that  impulse,  I  dare  not  for  a  moment 

*  Mr.  Hnnt  and  His  family  were  to  have  embarked  for  Italy  in  September,  iSii; 
bnt  the  vessel  was  delayed  till  the  i6ih  of  November.  They  were  detained  three  weeks 
by  bad  weather  at  Bamsgate,  and  were  beaten  np  and  down  channel  till  the  a^nd  of 
December,  when  they  put  in  at  Dartmouth.  Mrs.  Hant  being  too  HI  to  proceed,  thsy 
went  to  Plymonth,  resumed  their  voyage  in  another  vessel  on  the  13th  of  May,  1813, 
and  arrived  at  L^hom  about  the  end  of  June,  having  been  nine  months  from  the 
time  of  their  engagement  with  the  first  vessel  in  finding  their  way  to  Italy.  In  the 
present  days  of  railways  and  steam  navigation,  this  reads  like  a  modem  version  of  the 
return  of  Ulysses. 

t  He  had  ezpreased  a  desire  to.  be  employed  politically  at  the  court  of  a  native 
prince,  and  I  had  told  him  that  such  employment  was  restricted  to  the  regular  service 
of  the  East  India  Company. 
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stray  from  my  subject,  or  I  should  never  find  it  again. ....  Alas,  find  in 
the  whole  world  so  transcendent  a  being  as  mine  own  Shelley,  and  then 
tell  me  to  be  consoled !  And  it  is  not  he  alone  I  have  lost,  though  that 
misery,  swallowing  up  all  others,  has  hitherto  made  me  forgetful  of  all 
others.  My  best  friend,  my  dear  Edward,*  whom  next  to  S.  I  loved, 
and  whose  virtues  were  worthy  of  the  warmest  affection,  he  too  is  gone  1 
Jane  {ie,  Mrs.  Williams),  driven  by  her.  cruel  fate  to  England,  has  also 
deserted  me.  What  have  I  left  ?  Not  one  that  can  console  me;  not  one 
that  does  not  show  by  comparison  how  deep  and  irremediable  my  losses 
are.  Trelawny  is  the  only  qtdte  (Usinterested  friend  I  have  here — ^the 
only  one  who  clings  to  the  memory  of  m^  loved  ones  as  I  do  myself;  but 
he,  alas,  is  not  as  one  of  them,  though  he  is  really  good  and  kinoL  Adieu, 
my  dear  Peacock ;  be  happv  with  your  wife  and  child.  I  heai  that  the 
first  is  deserving  of  every  happiness,  and  the  second  a  most  interesting 
little  creature.  I  am  glad  to  near  this.  Desolate  as  I  am,  I  ding  to  the 
idea  that  some  of  my  friends  at  least  are  not  like  me.    Again,  adieu. 

Tour  attached  friend. 

Maby  W.  Shellet. 


I  will  add  one  remark  on  a  passage  in  one  of  Shelley's  previously  pub- 
lished letters  to  me : 

Naples^  Jan,  26th,  181^ 

....  I  consider  poetry  very  subordinate  to  moral  and  political 
science,  and  if  I  were  well,  certainljr  I  would  aspire  to  the  latter,  for  I 
can  conceive  a  great  work  embodying  the  discoveries  of  all  ages  and 
harmonizmg  the  contending  creeds  by  which  mankind  have  been  ruled. 
Far  from  me  is  such  an  attempt ;  and  I  shall  be  content,  bv  exercising 
my^  fancy,  to  amuse  myself  and  perhaps  some  others,  and  cast  what 
weight  I  can  into  the  scale  which  tne  Qiant  of  Art^gaU  holds. 


The  allusion  is  to  the^air^  Queeriy 
book  v.^  canto  3.  The  Giant  has 
scales,  in  whicn  he  professes  to 
weigh  ri^t  and  wron^,  and  rectif  v 
the  phmcal  and  moral  evils  whicn 
Tesult  from  inequality  of  condition. 
Shelley  once  pointed  out  this  pas- 
sage to  me,  observing,  'Art€^B;all 
argues  with  the  Qiant;  the  Qiant 
has  the  best  of  the  arffument; 
Artegall's  iron  man  knocks  him 
over  into  the  sea  and  drowns  him. 
This  is  the  usual  way  in  which 


power  deals  with  opinion.'  I  said, 
'That  was  not  the  lesson  which 
Snenser  intended  .  to  convev.' 
'rerhaps  not'  he  said;  4t  is  the 
lesson  which  he  conveys  to  me.  I 
am  of  the  Qiant's  faction.' 

In  the  same  feeling,  with  respect 
to  Thomson's  CcutU  oflndolenoe.  he 
held  t^t  the  Enchanter  in  the  first 
canto  was  a  true  philanthropist,  and 
the  Knight  of  Arts  and  Industry  in 
the  second  an  oligarchical  impostor 
overthrowing  truth  by  power. 

T.  L.  jPeacock. 


Captain  WilliamB,  vho  was  drowned  with  Shelley. 
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C0m:S3lNING  THE  WOBBIES  OF  LXFE,  ASD  fiOW  TO 

MEET  THEIL 


HI3EQS  are  the  long  dip  of  paper 
again,  oovered  witA  tlioumte 
upon   the   sabject  ymi  mt.    For 
nan  J  dajB  that  flobjcet  has  beoi 
aunmeiing  in  tibe  vntat^s  nund; 
«ad  now  he  wiabesto  present  to  the 
thoughtful  leader  certaim  sugs^ea- 
tions,  whidi  both  reader  and  wnter 
aiay  perhaps  be  the  bettor  f  (ur  re- 
nembering  and  a/dang  on.     Hie 
pages  which  foUow  aie  to  be  ve- 
garded  as  of  the  nature  of  a  moral 
medicine,  whidi  I  trust  nuty  prove 
at  once   alteiatiFe,  anodyne,  and 
tome.      But  you  are   aware,  my 
friend,  that  when  you  or  any  m 
your  family  ^et  a  little  out  of  sorts, 
your  physician  is  not  content  to 
tell  you  merely  the  medicine  which 
yo«  must  take:  he  telb  ^ou  with 
eqfual  particularit^the  way  in  which 
yon  are  to  take  it.    The  vial  does 
not  come  home  from  the  drug^t's, 
bearing  simply  the  legend  that  it  is 
flteeL  landanum,  or  ether.      That 
n  all  very  wdi,  bat  it  is  not  soiB- 
cient.      tjpon    caicfiii  inapectkui 
.^ou  will  discover  a  further  inscrip- 
tion, setting  forth  how  many  drops 
you  are  to  imbibe  at  once,  and  how 
frequently  and  at  what  seasons  of 
the  day  you  are  to  rq^eat  Ihe  im- 
bibition.   Soffer  me  to  exercise  a 
similar  Dreroffative  with  regard  to 
the  mecucinai  gum  whidi  I  oStr  to 
the   wearied   and   worried  mind. 
And  in  addition  to  the  title  of  my 
essay,   which    is    Conoeming   de 
Worries  qf  lAjt^  and  Hew  to  Mtet 
^i^m,  let  me  write  what  in  my  case 
isanalogous  to  the  doctor's  For  Mr$, 
Smith:  Fifteen  drops  to  be  taken  at 
bedtime^  in  the  following  direction : 
For  Thoifffhtfyl  People :  To  be  read 
quietly,  leisurely^  and  slowly,  and 
when  atone. 

For,  as  you  know,  physical  medi- 
cines may  be  taken  at  such  times 
and  in  such  ways  that  they  shall 
do  no  good  whatsoever.  And  I  am 
well  aware  that  this  essay,  like  all 
the  other  essays  which  tnis  hand 
has  written  for  Fraser,  may  have  a 
similai-  fate.  It  may  be  read  by 
the  wrong  people :  it  may  be  read 
at  the  wrong  time  and  placa  By 
the  wrong  people :  by  people  whom 


it  wifl  merely  serve  to  irritate  and 
annoy:   by  men   whose   nervoos 
enrsten  is  so  radely  vigorous  that 
mey  will  deqpiae  alike  the  Jitlie 
worries  I  desoribe,  and  the  little 
remedies  I  suggest  for  them.    lam 
acquainted  with  many  human  hein^ 
to  whom  I  should  no  more  think 
of  offering  one  of  these   eBsa^ya, 
than  I  dionld  think  of  walking 
into  Mr.  Smith's  stable,  and  reading 
it  to  the  horses  that  run  in  his  dng. 
This  ia  said^  God  knows,  in  no  super- 
cilious spint :  it  is  not  tnat  I  beheve 
such  persons  either  worse  or  better 
than  me:  only  I  know  that  they 
are  quite  different  from  ma    But  I 
am  not  so  much  afraid  of  my  essays 
getting  into  the  hands  of  the  wrcxig 
people ;  for  the  man  who  feels  at 
onoe  that  he  has  no  sympathy  at 
all  with  their  writer  will  Bpeedily 
thfow  them  aaide ;  and  as  for  his 
<^iinion  of  them,  that\&  neither  here 
nor  theie.    The  thio^   I   mainly 
di«ad  is,  that  the  pe(mie  for  whom 
I  write  should  read  tnese  pages  in 
the  wron^  way.    An  immense  deal 
depends,  m  the  case  of  oiiiet  and 
not   briuiant   writing,  which  yet 
cost  some  thought^  upon  the  sor- 
loondings  amidwhidbi  it  is  read. 
And  the  essay-writer,  as  he  traoes 
his  soeoeseive   lines,   has  in  his 
mind's  eye  some  ideal  reader  read- 
ing hii  essvr  in  some  ideal  place 
and  time.    Bat  in  his  calculation 
in  these  respects,  the  essayist  is  no 
doubt  often  sadly  mistaken.    Here 
is  a  great  advantage  which  one  has 
in  writing  a  sermon,  as  compared 
with  wril^  an  essay.    In  writing 
your  sermon  you  have  your  oon- 

f'egation  before  your  mental  view, 
ou  have  before  you  the  time  and 
the  place  where  it  is  to  be  preached. 
You  see  the  church  :  you  remember 
the  pulpit :  you  picture  to  yourself 
the  faces  and  aspect  of  the  congre- 
gation :  you  instinctively  recognise 
me  hour  of  the  day  at  which  you 
will  give  out  your  text  and  be^ 
your  discourse :  you  maintain  in- 
tuitively and  involuntarily  a  certain 
keeping  between  what  you  write, 
and  aS  these  attendant  circum- 
stances.    But  the  essayist  writea 


r 
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lor  people  be  has  nevor  seen ;  who 
will  read  his  essay  in  chambers  un- 
known to  him :  in  comfortable  easy 
chairs  by  wann  fires:  on  stiff  chairs 
with  no  arms  in  cold  comers:  in 
lonel^r  lodipngs:  amid  a  great 
diottting  01  little  children :  with 
the  accompaniment  of  a  stupid  old 
woman  talking  on  in  a  husky  voice : 
with  their  hard  hats  on  their  heads 
in  the  reading-rooms  of  Royal 
Exchanges,  Athen»ums,  and  PhiLo- 
sophicakT  InstitutMms :  m  a  great 
hurry,  and  standing :  quiteleisurelyy 
and  reclining :  beside  a  window 
that  looks  out  on  evergreens  and 
roses:  beside  a  window,  seldom 
cleaned,  that  commands  a  slushy 
street,  depressing  with  its  brown, 
half-melted  snow.  How  can  you 
adapt  yourself  to  all  these  different 
people  and  their  different  circum- 
stances 9  The  material  which  suits 
one  will  not  suit  the  rest  The 
essay  suited  to  be  read  after  dinner 
will  not  do  i(x  jeading  after 
break&8t«  That  which  is  intended 
for  a  man,  resting  and  pensive, 
when  the  day's  work  is  over, 
would  be  most  incompatible  with 
the  few  minutes  for  which  die 
busy,  eneigetic  man  takes  up  the 
magazine  at  9.50  ajil.  while  waiting 
for  the  conveyance  which  is  to  come 
at  10,  and  convey  him  to  his  office 
or  his  chambers.  And  so  it  is, 
that  at  the  present  time,  I  desire 
not  only  to  provide  the  written 
pages,  but  to  explain  where  and 
when  they  are  to  be  read :  notonly 
to  provide  the  medicine,  but  to  say 
how  it  is  to  be  made  use  o£  Let 
it,  then,  be  understood  that  this 
essay  is  to  be  read  in  the  evening; 
in  the  leisurely  hour  of  a  thought- 
ful person,  after  the  day's  toil  is 
over,  and  when  there  is  nothing 
more  to  look  forward  to  in  the  way 
of  work.  Sit  down,  my  friend,  in 
an  easy  chair  bv  the  fireside :  feel 
that  you  have  plenty  of  time :  then 
let  these  pages  he  read  in  quiet. 

Let  me  explun  why  I  say  so 
much  of  the  external  circumstances 
which  I  hold  to  be  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  proper  reading  of  this 
essay,  and  01  many  which  have 
gone  before  it.  One  day  in  the 
month  of  January  of  this  ^ear^  I 
went  to  a  certain  large  insfcitation 


in  a  certain  great  ci^,  where  news- 
papers and  periodicals  arte  provided 
for  the  amusement  and  instruction 
of  maiur  hundreds  of  readers.  I 
think  I  see  it  yet,  the  great,  lofty, 
vaulted  chamber,  where  scores  01 
newspapers  were  extendi  on 
frames,  and  scores  more  lay  on 
tables;  while  many  readers  roved 
ficom  printed  sheet  to  printed  sheets 
like  the  bee  &om  flower  to  flower ; 
adid  many  more,  silent  and  intend 
were  going  eagerly  at  the  paper 
which  they  held  most  dear.  I  see 
it  yet,  the  magazine-room,  where 
there  lay  on  certain  tables  copies 
of  every  monthly  and  quarterly 
published  in  Britain^  a  vast  arrav. 
And  there,  not,  as  m  mv  humble 
dwelling,  a  cherished  and  solitary 
ffoeet,  but  odIy  a  unit  in  a  multitude^ 
It  lay,  sad-coloured  externally,  but 
radiant  within  with  intellectual 
and  moral  brightness,  the  Maga.- 
zmx  OF  Eraser,  suitable  aukx 
FOR  Country  and  for  Town. 
Advancing  as  towards  a  friend,  I 
seized  the  periodical,  and  carelessly 
turned  over  its  leaves  amid  that 
hum  of  men,  and  that  slamming 
of  opening  and  shutting  doors. 
At  length  my  eye  rested  on  a  cer- 
tain article.  It  is  imnecessary  to 
specify  what  the  article  was  about ; 
let  it  8u£Bbe  to  say  that  its  title 
bedpan  with  Goncermng  ;  that  modest 
word  to  which  no  reviewer  has 
hitherto  done  justice,  which  hints 
that  though  the  essay  may  sa^ 
various  things  about  a  subject,  it 
does  not  pretend  to  exhaust  the 
subject,  but  leaves  a  vast  deal  more 
to  say.  With  much  satisfaction  I 
perceived  that  the  pages  which  bore 
that  article  were  remarkably  dirty. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw 
dirtier  pages :  and  by  a  subtle  pro- 
cess of  ratiocination,  I  arrived  at 
the  conviction  tiiat  tiiose  dirty 
pages  must  have  been  pressed  by 
many  hands,  while  the  lines  they 
bore  were  read  by  many  eyes.  My 
first  emotion  was  one  of  exultation. 
I  am  a  popular  author,  thought  I 
to  myself!  And  considering  that 
hardly  any  of  my  neighbours  know 
that  I  ever  wrote  for  the  presi^ 
and  that  my  nearest  relations  seldom 
take  ^e  trouble  of  perusing  my 
aitidflB^  the  extreme  novelty  of  tl^ 
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reflection  produced  a  pardonable 
elation.  But  other  thoughts  fol- 
lowed. I  felt  the  influence  of  the 
scene.  A  subdued  buzz  filled  the 
air :  people  were  constantly  coming 
in  and  going  out,  and  movmg  from 

glace  to  place :  every  one  had  his 
at  on,  and  of  course  every  one's 
head  was  imcomfortable.  There 
were  no  easy  chairs  on  which  to 
lean  back  and  read:  people  were 
sitting  on  forms,  leaimig  forward 
on  tables,  and  reading  in  that  pos- 
ture. It  was  between  eleven  and 
twelve  o'clock  A.1C. ;  and  one  felt 
that  the  day's  task  of  work  was  yet 
to  do.  And  when,  imder  all  these 
impressions,  I  turned  over  the 
leaves,  I  declare  I  did  not  recog- 
nise my  own  article.  It  seemed 
thoroughly  out  of  keeping  with 
everything  there.  I  could  not 
imderstand  it,  or  follow  it,  or  sym- 
pathize with  it,  in  that  feverish, 
nunied  atmosphere.  It  was  a 
faintly-flavoured  thin^,  that  had 
no  chance  by  the  side  of  short, 
thriUing,  excitiujg  tales,  in  this  and 
that  clever  periodical  How  the 
pages  ever  got  dirty,  I  cannot 
imagine ;  for  I  know  I  could  not 
have  read  them  there  myself  Do 
not,  Mendly  reader,  try  to  peruse 
my  essays  m  such  a  place.  They 
cannot  stand  it  Laudanum,  suit- 
ably applied^  is  an  efficient  medi- 
cine; but  it  would  produce  no 
eflect  if  rubbed  on  the  pahn  of  the 
hand.  And  the  writer's  essays, 
whidi  he  gladly  believes  have 
served  some  good  and  kindly  ends 
to  many  sympathetic  though  un- 
known friends,  will  never  serve 
these  ends  unless  they  are  read  in 
the  fashion  on  which  I  have  already 
insisted.  Therefore  would  I  (so  to 
speak)  label  this  article  or  disserta- 
tion not  simplvwith  its  title,  but 
with  that  further  direction  wnich 
is  given  on  a  preceding  page.  Let 
me  carry  mjr  idea  to  a  greater 
length.  ^  I  said  that  most  bottles 
of  medicine  bear  not  only  the 
name  of  their  contents,  but  direc- 
tions for  the  use  of  their  contents. 
This  is  not  so,  however,  with  all 
Sometimes,  when  the  medicine  has 
been  taken  for  a  long  time,  it  bears 
only  The  Mixture  <u  formerly. 
The  patient,  it  is  understood,  knows 


so  weU  how  to  take  it,  and  when, 
that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  the 
direction  for  its  use.  Let  me  please 
mvself  with  the  belief  that  many 
valued  friends,  when  thejr  discern 
an  essay  with  the  old  initials,  will 
know,  without  telling  anew,  how  it 
ought  to  be  read.  It  is  The  MiaOure 
as  before.  Let  it  be  taken  in  the 
old  way.  And  kindly  try  to  put 
up  with  a  fashion,  both  in  thought 
and  word,  which  vou  may  tnily 
believe  is  not  intended  to  be  either 
egotistical  or  affected. 

But  now  to  my  proper  task.  I 
have  certain  suggestions  to  offer 
Conoernmg  the  Worries  ofLifeyCmd 
How  to  Meet  them.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  the  reader  of  a  meta- 
physical turn,  after  he  has  read  my 
essay,  may  be  disposed  to  find  fault 
with  its  titla  The  plan  which  is 
to  be  advocated  for  the  treatment 
of  ih%  Worries  q/'X^can  onlv  in 
a  modified  sense  be  aescribed  as 
Meeting  them.  Tou  cannot  be  said 
to  face  a  thing  on  which  you  turn 
vour  back.  You  cannot  accurately 
be  described  as  meeting  a  man 
whom  ;^ou  walk  away  from.  You 
do  not,  in  strictness,  regard  a  thing 
in  any  mode  or  fashiosL  which  you 
do  not  regard  at  ail.  But,  after  in- 
tense reflection,  I  could  devise  no 
title  that  set  out  my  subject  so  well 
as  the  present :  and  so  here  it  is. 
Perfection  is  not  generally  attain- 
able in  human  doings.  It  is  enough^ 
if  things  are  so,  that  they  wUl  do. 
No  douDt  this  is  no  excuse  for  not 
making  them  as  good  as  one  can. 
But  the  f&ct  is,  as  you  get  older, 
you  seldom  have  time  to  write 
down  any  plausible  excuse,  before 
you  see  a  crushing  answer  to  it. 
The  man  who  has  tnought  longest, 
comes  back  to  the  point  at  wnich 
the  man  stands  who  has  hardly 
thought  at  alL  He  feels,  more 
deeply  year  by  year,  the  truth  of 
the  grand  axiom,  that  ifuc^  may  be 
said  on  Both  Sides. 

Now,  my  reader,  you  shall  have, 
in  a  very  brief  space,  the  essence  of 
my  Thecx^  as  to  the  treatment  of 
Human  Worry. 

Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  a 
man,  living  in  a  pleasant  home,  in 
the  midst  of  a  beautiful  country. 
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Pleasing  scenes  are  all  around  him, 
wherever  he  can  look.  There  are 
evergreens  and  grass:  fields  and 
hedgerows :  hills  and  streams ;  in 
the  distance  the  sea:  and  some- 
what nearer,  the  smoke  of  a  little 
country^  town.  Now,  what  wonld 
you  thmk  of  this  man,  if  he  utterly 
refused  to  look  at  the  cheerM  and 
beautiful  prospects  which  every- 
where invite  his  eye ;  and  spent  the 
whole  day  gazing  intently  at  the 
dunghill,  and  hanging  over  the  pig- 
sty ?  And  aU  this  though  lus  taste 
were  not  so  pecuhar  as  to  lead  him 
to  take  any  pleasure  in  the  contem- 
plation of  tne  pigsty  or  the  dung- 
hill ;  all  this,  though  he  had  a  more 
than  ordinary  dislike  to  contem- 

Slate  pigsties  or  dunghills?     No 
oubt,  you  would  say  the  man  is  a 
monomaniac 

And  yetj  my  reader,  don't  you 
know  (possibly  from  your  own  ex- 
perience) that  in  the  moral  world 
many  men  and  women  do  a  thing 
precisely  analogous,  without  ever 
Deing  suspected  of  insanity  f  Don't 
vou  know  that  multitudes  of  human 
bein^  turn  away  from  the  many 
blessmgs  of  their  lot,  and  dwell  and 
brood  upon  its  wornest  Don't  you 
know  that  multitudes  persistently 
look  away  from  the  numerous 
pleasant  things  they  might  contem- 
plate, and  look  fixedly  and  almost 
constantly  at  painful  and  disagree- 
able things?  Tou  sit  down,  my 
ftiend,  in  your  snuglibrary,  beside 
the  evening  fire.  The  blast  with- 
out is  haraly  heard  through  the 
drawn  curtains.  Tour  wife  is  there, 
and  your  two  ffiown-up  daughters. 
Tou  feel  thankful  that  after  the 
bustle  of  the  day,  you  have  this 
quiet  retreat  where  you  may  rest, 
and  refit  yourself  for  another  day 
with  its  bustle.  But  the  conversa- 
tion ffoes  on.  Nothing  is  talked  of 
but  the  fiulings  of  the  servants  and 
the  idleness  and  impudence  of  your 
boys;  unless  indeed  it  be  the 
supercilious  bow  with  which  Mrs. 
Snooks  that  afternoon  passed  your 
wife,  and  the  fiict  that  the  pleasant 
dinner-party  at  which  you  assisted 
the  evening  before  at  Mr.  Smith's, 
has  been  ascertained  to  have  been* 
one  of  a  second-chop  character^  his 
more  honoured  guests  having  dmed 


on  the  previous  day.  Every  petty 
disagreeable  in  your  lot,  in  short,  is 
brought  out.  turned  ingeniously  in 
every  possible  light,  and  ajigravated 
and  exaggeratea  to  the  highest  de- 
gree, ^e  natural  and  necessary 
result  follows.  An  hour,  or  less,  of 
this  discipline  brings  all  parties  to 
a  sulky  and  snappish  frame  of 
mind.  And  instead  of  the  cheerful 
^d  thankful  mood  in  which  you 
were  disposed  to  be  when  you  sat 
down,  you  find  that  your  whole 
moral  nature  is  jarred  and  out  of 
gear.  And  your  wife,  youi  daugh- 
ters, and  yourself  pass  into  moody, 
sullen  silence,  over  your  books — 
books  which  you  are  not  likely  for 
this  evening  to  much  appreciate  or 
eiyoy.  Now,  I  put  it  to  every  sen- 
sible reader,  whether  there  be  not 
a  great  deal  too  much  of  this  kind 
of  thing.  Are  there  not  families 
that  never  spend  a  quiet  evening 
together,  without  embittering  it  by 
raking  up  everv  impleasant  subject 
in  their  lot  and  history  1  There  are 
folk  who,  both  in  their  own  case 
and  that  of  others,  seem  to  find  a 
strange  satisfaction  in  sticking  the 
thorn  in  the  hand  farther  in :  even 
in  twisting  the  dagger  in  the  heart 
Their  lot  has  its  innumerable  bless- 
ings, but  they  will  not  look  at  these. 
Let  the  view  around  in  a  hundred 
directions  be  ever  so  channing,  they 
cannot  be  got  to  turn  their  mental 
view  in  one  of  these.  They  persist 
in  keeping  nose  and  eyes  at  the 
moral  pigsty/ 

Oh,  what  a  blessing  it  would  be 
if  we  human  beings  could  turn 
away  our  mind's  eye  at  will,  as  we 
can  our  physical  1  As  we  can  turn 
away  from  an  ugly  view  in  the 
material  world,  and  look  at  a  pleas- 
ing one :  if  we  could  but  do  the 
like  in  the  world  of  mind !  As  you 
turn  your  back  on  a  dunghill,  or  a 
foul  stagnant  ditch :  if  you  could 
so  turn  your  back  on  your  servants' 
errors,  on  your  children's  faults,  on 
the  times  when  you  made  a  fool  of 
yourself  on  the  occasions  when  sad 
disappomtment  came  your  way, — 
in  short,  upon  those  prospects 
which  are  painful  to  look  oack 
upon!  Tou  go  to  bed,  I  may 
assume,  every  evening.  How  often, 
my  Mend,  have  you  tossed  about 
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tliere,  iioor  after  hour,  sleepless  and 
fevered,  Btimg  hj  care,  sorrow, 
worry :  as  your  saeniory  penaistea 
in  bringiiig  iq>  s^ua  a  tkoiisaiid 
circumstanoes  which  yon  could 
wish  for  ever  forgot:  as  each  sad 
hour  and  sad  £ftct  came  up  and 
stuck  its  little  stung  into  your 
heart !  I  do  not  suppose  that  you 
have  led  a  specially  wicked  life ;  I 
do  not  write  for  blackgiurds;  I 
suppose  vour  life  has  been  innooeni 
on  the  whole,  and  your  lot  prospe- 
rous : — I  assume  no  more  than  the 
avenge  of  petty  vexations,  mortifi- 
Gstions,  ana  worries.  You  remem- 
ber how  that  noble  man,  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  tells  us  in  his  Diary ^  that 
aometimea,  whenirriUted  by  having 
discovered  some  more  than  usuaily 
infunous  job  or  nej^ect,  or  stung 
by  a  keener  than  ordinary  sense  ^ 
the  rascally  ii^ustice  which  pursued 
him  throu^  life,  he  tossed  about 
all  night  m  a  haif-frantic  state* 
shouting,  praving,  and  Uaaphem- 
ing.  Now,  whetiEer  you  be  a  great 
man  (mt  a  little  man,  when  you  lay 
vour  head  on  your  thorny  piUow, 
have  you  not  longed  oftentimes  for 
the  power  of  resoLutelv  turning  the 
mind's  ey«  in  anouier  direction 
than  that  which  it  was  so  miserable 
a  thing  for  you  to  oontemplateS 
Wo  all  Know,  of  course,  how  some, 
when  the  mind  grew  into  that  per- 
astent  habit  of  looking  in  only  one 
direction,  of  harbouring  only  one 
wretched  thought,  which  is  of  the 
essence  of  madneas,  have  thought, 
as  they  could  not  turn  away  the 
mind's  eyeat  wilL  to  blindfold  the 
mind  (so  to  q>eak)  altogether:  to 
make  sure  that  it  should  see  no- 
thing at  all.  By  opium,  by  strong 
drink,  men  have  endeavoured  to 
reduce  the  mind  to  pure  stupefkc^ 
tion,  as  their  solo  chance  of  i)eace. 
And  you  know  too,  kindly  reader, 
that  even  such  means  have  som^ 
times  failed  of  their  sorrowful  pur- 
pose^ and  that  men  have  madly 
nung  off  the  burden  of  this  life,  as 
though  thus  they  oould  fling  off 
the  burden  of  s^  and  of  remem- 
brance. 

I  have  said  that  it  would  be  an 
unM>eakaible  blessing  if  we  could  as 
easily  turn  Uie  oyes  away  fiom  a 
moral  as  fiom  a  physical  pigs^; 


and  in  my  belief  we  maj^toagreaft 
deffree,  train  omeelves  to  siidbi  % 
habit  You  see,  from  what  I  have 
just  said,  that  I  do  not  think  the 
ihing  is  always  or  entirely  to  be 
done.  The  only  way  to  f  oi^get  a 
thmgisto  cease  to  feel  any  interest 
in  it;  and  we  cannot  dieatoocKlves 
into  the  beli^  that  we  feel  no  in- 
terest in  a  thing  which  we  fntensely 
desire  to  f  oigd;.  But  though  the 
painful  thing  do  not,  at  our  wilL 
quite  die  away  into  nothing,  still 
we  may  habituate  ourselves  to  look 
away  nx>m  it  Only  time  can  make 
our  vexations  and  worries  fade  into 
nothing  thou^  we  are  looking  at 
them:  even  as  only  distance  in 
space  can  make  the  pigsty  disn^ 
pear,  if  we  retire  from  it  still  look- 
ing in  its  direction.  But  we  may 
turn  our  back  on  the  pifpsty,  and  ae 
cease  to  behold  it  thoii^pft  it  be  cbse 
at  hand.  And  in  like  manner,  we 
may  ^  our  mind  so  under  control 
that  m  ordinary  cases  it  will  answer 
the  rein.  We  may  acquire,  by  long- 
continued  effort,  die  power  to  tun 
our  back  upon  the  wonry^-4Jiat  ia^ 
in  unmetaphoric  language,  to  think 
of  something  dse. 

I  have  often  occasion  to  oonvose 
with  poor  people  about  their  little 
wcmieai,  their  cares  and  triab ;  and 
from  the  izqoienious  way  in  whkh 
the^  put  them,  so  as  to  make  them 
look  their  very  wocst^  it  is  some- 
times easy  to  see  that  the  poor  man 
or  woman  has  been  brooding  for 
long  hours  over  the  painful  thinft 
turning  it  in  all  different  ways,  tul 
tiie  thmg  has  been  got  into  that 
precise  point  of  view  in  which  it 
looks  its  very  ugliest  It  is  like 
one  of  Uiose  gutta-percha  heads, 
squeeaed  into  its  most  hideous  grin. 
And  I  have  thou^t,  how  long  this 
poor  soul  must  have  persisted  in 
looking  at  nathing  but  thb  dreary 
prospect  before  finding  out  so  ac- 
curately the  spot  whence  it  looks 
most  dreary.  I  might  mention  one 
or  two  amusing  instances ;  but  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  £ur  togiv« 
the  fftots.  and  I  oould  not  invent 
any  parallel  cases  unless  by  being 
mvself  painfully  worried  And  we 
*  all  know  that,  scnrt  iram  other 
reasons,  it  is  impolitic  to  look  too 
long  at  a  disagreeable  ol^ect^  for 
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reason—^liat  all  salgecte^  pfeach 
jBgor  painfaL  greatoa  <m  our  mw 
if  WB  look  at  mem  long.  They  crow 
»iich  biggaix  T<«  can  hudly  write 
a  aennoii  (wndng  it  as  carafally 
aad  well  as  you  caa)  without  being 
persuaded  before  you  have  done 
with  ity  that  the  doctrine  or  du^ 
you  are  seeking  to  enforoe  iicne  <d 
the  vwy  highest  possiUe  impor- 
tanoe.  lou  feel  this  iaoomparably 
more  strongly  when  you  have 
£niahed  your  discourse  than  you 
did  when  you  began  it.  So  with  aa 
essay  or  an  aitide.  Half  in  jest, 
you  chose  your  subject ;  half  ear- 
nesUy,  you  sketdied  out  your  plan ; 
but  as  you  carefully  write  it  out.  it 
b^ns  to  grow  upon  vou  that  it 
w^d  be  well  for  the  human  race 
would  it  but  listen  to  your  <advioe 
and  act  i^n  it.  It  is  so  also  with 
our  worries,  so  with  all  the  ills  of 
our  lot,  so  eis^»ecially  with  wxw 
tareaGhe]7  or  injustice  with  whid 
we  may  have  been  treated.  You 
may  brood  over  a  little  wony  till, 
like  the  pr<»helf a  cloud,  it  passea 
from  being  or  the  siae  of  a  man^s 
hand  into  something  that  blackens 
all  the  1^,  fiK>m  the  honaon  to  the 
zenith.'  You  may  dwell  upon  the 
cruelty  and  treadi^  with  whidi 
you  have  been  used,  till  the  thought 
of  them  stinflB  you  almost  to  mad- 
ness. Who  but  must  feel  for  the 
abandoned^  wife,  treated  unques- 
tionably with  scandalous  barbarity. 
who  broods  ovw  her  wrongs  tUl 
she  can  think  of  nothing  e^a,  and 
can  baldly  speak  or  write  without 
attacking  her  unworthy  husband  1 
You  may,  in  a  moral  senses  look  at 
the  pigaty  or  the  <^en  sewer  till, 
wherever  you  look,  you  shall  see 
nothing  save  open  sewers  and  pig- 
Btiea.  lOu  may  dwell  so  long  on 
your  own  care  and  sorrow,  that  you 
shall  see  only  care  and  sorrow 
ever^here.  Now,  don^  give  in  to 
that  if  you  can  help  it 

Some  one  has  used  you  ill — 
cheated  you,  misr^resented  vou. 
An  ugly  old  woman,  partially  daai, 
and  with  a  remarkaDly  husky  voice, 
has  come  to  your  house  without 
any  invitation,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  most  frigid  reception  which 
civility  will  permit,  persists  in 
staying  for  ten  days.    You  over- 


Mr.  Soailing  informing  a 
Aranger  that  your  essays  in  Fnaet 
are  mainly  diaracterized  by  oonoeit 
and  ill-nature  (Mr.  Snarling,  put  on 
the  cap).  Your  wife  and  you  enter 
a  drawiiM^-ioomto  make  a  forenoon 
visit.  Mus  Limduice  is  staying  at 
the  house.  Your  ni^d,  Mr.  Smith, 
drove  you  down  in  his  drag,  which 
isa  remarkaUy  haDdsome  turn-out. 
And  entering  th.e  drawing-room 
somewhat  fast^than  wasexpected, 
you  surprise  Miss  limejuice,  still 
witii  a  malignant  grin  on  her  ex- 
traordinarily ugly  oountenance, 
telegnu>hin^  across  the  room  to  the 
lady  of  the  house  to  oome  and  look 
at  the  carriage.  In  an  instant  the 
mali^ant  ^pn  is  exdianged  for  a 
fawnmg  smile,  but  not  so  quiddy 
but  that  vou  saw  the  maligiiaiit  grin. 
A  man  has  gone  to  law  with  310U 
about  a  point  which  appears  to  you 
perfectly  clear.  Now,  a(m*t  sit  down 
and  think  ov«r  and  over  again  these 
petty  xiroyocations.  Ezdude  them 
from  your  mind.  Most  of  them  are 
really  too  contemptible  to  be 
thought  o£  The  noble  machinery 
of  your  mind,  though  you  be  only 
a  commonplaee  good-hearted  mor- 
tal, was  made  for  something  better 
than  to  grind  that  wretched  grist. 
And  as  tor  greater  imuries,  don't 
think  of  them  more  than  you  can 
help.  You  will  make  yourself 
miserable.  You  will  think  the  man 
who  cheated  or  misrepresented  you 
an  incarnate  demon,  while  probabhr 
he  is  in  the  main  not  so  bad, 
though  possessed  of  an  unhappy 
disposition  to  tell  lies  to  the  \fK^s^ 
dice  of  his  acquaintance.  Eemem- 
ber  that  if  you  could  see  his  con- 
duct, and  your  own  conduct,  from 
his  point  of  view,  you  mi^ht  see 
that  there  is  mucn  to  be  said  even 
for  him.  No  matter  how  wrong  a 
man  is,  he  may  be  able  to  persuade 
himsdf  into  the  honest  belief  that 
he  is  in  the  rig^t  You  may  kill 
an  apostl^  and  think  you  are  aoing 
Qod  service.  You  may  vilifv  a 
curate,  who  is  more  popular  than 
yourscdf ;  and  in  the  process  of 
vilification,  you  mav  quote  much 
Scripture  and  shed  many  tears. 
Very,  very  few  offenders  see  their 
offence  in  the  predse  light  in  whidL 
you  do  while  you  condemn  it.    So 
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resolve  that  in  any  complicated 
case^  in  which  misapprehension  is 
possible ;  in  all  cases  m  which  you 
cannot  convict  a  man  of  direct 
falsehood;  you  shall  give  him  cre- 
dit for  honesty  of  intention.  And 
as  to  all  these  petty  offences  which 
have  been  named — as  to  most  petty 
mortifications  and  disappointments 
— why,  turn  your  bacJt  on  them. 
Turn  away  from  the  contemplation 
of  Mr.  Snarling's  criticism  as  you 
would  turn  away  from  a  little  stag- 
nant i)uddle  to  look  at  £urer  siehts. 
Look  in  the  opposite  direction  nom 
all  Miss  Limejuice*s  doings  and 
sayings,  as  you  would  look  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  the  sole 
untidy  comer  of  the  garden,  where 
the  rotten  pea-sticks  are.  As  for 
the  graver  sorrow,  trv  and  think  of 
it  CO  more.  Learn  its  lesson  indeed ; 
God  sent  it  to  teach  you  something 
and  to  train  you  somehow;  but 
then  try  and  think  of  it  no  more. 

But  there  are  mortals  who  are 
always  raking  up  unpleasant  sub- 
jects, because  they  have  a  real  de- 
light in  them.  lake  the  morbid 
anatomist,  they  would  rather  look 
at  a  diseased  body  than  a  healthy 
one.  Well,  in  the  case  of  their  own 
lot,  let  such  be  indulged.  At  first, 
when  you  find  them  every  time  you 
see  them,  beginning  again  the 
tedious  story  of  all  their  discom- 
forts and  woiries,  you  are  disposed 
to  pity  them,  tedious  and  uninte- 
restmg  though  the  story  of  their 
slights  and  grievances  be.  Do 
not  throw  away  pity  upon  such. 
They  are  not  suitable  objects  of 
charity.  They  have  a  real  though 
perverted  enjoyment  in  going  over 
that  weary  narration.  It  makes 
them  happy  to  tell  at  length  how 
miserable  they  are.  They  would 
rather  look  at  the  pigsty  than  not. 
Let  them.  It  is  all  quite  right. 
But  unhappily  such  people,  not 
content  themselves  to  contemplate 
pigsties,  generally  are  anxious  to 
get  their  ac(}uaintances  to  contem- 
plate ^^r  pigsties  too;  and  as  their 
acquaintances,  in  most  instances, 
would  rather  look  at  a  clover-fiela 
than  a  pigsty,  such  people  become 
companions  of  the  most  disagree- 
able sort  As  you  are  sitting  on  a 
fine  summer  evening  on  the  grass 


before  your  door,  tranquil,  content, 
frdl  of  thankful  emoyment.  they 
are  fond  (so  to  speak)  of  suadenly 
brin^^  in  a  scavenger's  cart,  and 

E lacing  it  before  you,  where  it  will 
lot  out  all  the  pleasant  prospect 
They  will  not  let  you  forget  the 
silly  thing  you  said  or  did  the 
painful  passage  in  your  Uie  on 
which  you  wish  to  shut  down  the 
leaf  for  ever.  They  are  always 
probing  the  half-healed  wound, 
sticking  the  knife  into  the  sensitive 
place.  If  the  view  in  a  hundred 
directions  is  beautiful,  they  will,  by 
instant  afiinity  and  necessity  of  na- 
ture, beg  you  to  look  at  the  dung- 
hill, and  place  tiie  dunghiU  before 
you  for  that  purpose.  I  believe 
there  are  many  able,  sensitive  men, 
who  never  had  a  fstir  chance  in 
life.  Their  powers  have  been 
crippled,  their  views  embittered, 
their  wnole  nature  soured,  by  a 
constant  discipline  of  petty  whips 
and  scourges,  and  little  pricking 
needles,  applied  (in  some  cases 
through  pure  stolidity  and  coarse- 
ness of  nature)  by  an  ill-mated 
wife.  It  is  only  by  flving  from  their 
own  fireside  that  they  can  escape 
the  unceasing  gadfly,  with  its  pethr, 
irritating,  never-ending  sting.  %ey 
Uve  in  an  atmosphere  of  pigsty. 
They  cannot  lift  their  eyes  but 
some  ugly,  petty,  contemptible 
wrong  is  sure  to  be  crammed  upon 
their  aching  gaze.  And  it  must  be 
a  very  sweet  and  noble  nature  that 
vears  of  this  training  will  not  em- 
bitter. It  must  be  a  very  ^reat 
mind  that  years  of  this  training 
will  fedl  to  render  inconceivably 
petty  and  little.  Oh!  wofiil  and 
miserable  to  meet  a  ];nan  of  fifty 
or  sixty,  an  educated  man,  who 
in  this  world  of  great  interests  and 
solemn  anticipations,  can  find  no 
subjects  to  talk  of  but  the  neglect 
of  ms  wealthy  neighbour,  the  ex- 
tortionate price  he  is  charged  for 
sugar,  the  carelessness  of  his  man- 
servant, the  flirtations  of  his  maid- 
servants, the  stiffiiess  of  Lord 
Dunderhead  when  he  lately  met 
that  empty-pated  peer.  In  what  a 
petty  world  such  a  man  lives! 
tJnder  what  a  low  sky  he  walks : 
how  muggy  the  atmosphere  he 
breathes! 
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You  remember  Mr.  Croaker,  in 
Qoldsmith*s  GoodncUured  MarL 
"Wlieneyer  he  saw  a  number  of 
people  cheerful  and  happy,  he  al- 
ways contrived  to  throw  a  chill 
and  dunp  over  the  circle  by  wish- 
m^j  with  a  ghastly  air,  that  they 
might  all  be  as  well  that  day  six 
months.  I  have  known  many 
Croakers.  I  have  known  men  who, 
if  they,  saw  a  voimg  fellow  quite 
happy  in  his  lot  and  his  work^ 
hopeful  and  hearty,  would  instantly 
try  to  suggest  something  that 
might  mi^e  him  unhappy;  that 
might  pull  him  down  to  a  congenial 
{ploom.  I  have  known  persons  who, 
if  they  had  looked  upon  a  gay  circle 
of  sweet,  lively  girls,  rosy  and 
smiling,  would  have  enjoyed  ex- 
tremely to  have  (in  a  moral  sense) 
saddenly  brought  into  that  fair 
circle  a  hearse  and  a  coflin.  And 
I  have  been  filled  with  fiery  indig- 
nation, when  I  knew  that  sucn 
persons,  really  acting  from  malig- 
nant spite  and  bitterness  to  see 
others  nappy,  would  probably  have 
claimed  to  be  acting  from  reBjgious 
motives,  and  doing  a  Christian 
duty.  The  very  foundation,  and 
primary  axiom,  in  some  men's  re- 
Bgious  belief,  is,  that  Alknight^ 
Qod  is  spitefully  angry  to  see  His 
creatures  happy.  Oh  what  a  wicked, 
mischievous  ue !  Qod  is  love.  Ana 
we  know  it  on  the  highest  of  all 
authorities,  that  the  very  first  and 
grandest  duty  He  claims  of  His 
creatures,  is  to  love  Him  with 
heart  and  soul  and  strength  and 
mind;  not  to  shrink  before  Him, 
like  whipped  slaves  before  a  capri- 
cious, suQcy  tyrant ;  but  to  love 
Him  and  trust  to  Him  as  loving 
children  might  gather  at  the  kindest 
parent's  knee.  I  am  content  to 
look  at  a  pigsty  when  needful:  Qod 
intends  that  we  should  oftentimes 
look  at  such  in  the  moral  world  : 
but  Qod  intends  that  we  should 
look  at  dover-fields  and  fragrant 
flowers  whenever  we  can  do  so 
without  a  dereHction  of  duty.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  when  the 
Blessed  Eedeemer  went  to  the  mar- 
riage at  Cana  of  Qalilee,  he  did 
not  think  it  his  duty  to  cast  a 
gloom  and  a  damp  over  the  festive 
company  there.    Do  not  misunder- 


stand me,  my  spiteful  acquaintance. 
There  is  a  time  to  mourn,  as  well 
as  a  time  to  dance ;  and  in  this  life 
we  shall  have  <}uite  enough  of  the 
former  time,  without  seeking  for 
supererogatory  woes.  I  am  not 
afraid,  myself,  to  look  upon  the 
recent  grave ;  I  would  train  my 
children  to  sit  upon  the  daisied 
mound,  pensive,  but  not  afraid,  as 
I  told  tnem  that  Christianity  nas 
turned  the  s^pvlckrvm  into  the 
KoifjajTtfptoy, — ^the  burymg-place  into 
the  sUanng-pkue ;  as  I  told  them 
how  the  Christian  dead  do  but 
sleep  for  the  Qreat  Awaking.  But  I 
should  not  think  it  right  to  break 
in  upon  their  innocent  cheer  by 
rushing  in  and  telling  them  that 
their  coflin  would  soon  be  coming, 
and  that  their  grave  was  waiting 
in  the  churchyard.  There  are  times 
enough  and  events  enough  which 
will  tell  them  that.  Dont  let  us 
have  Mr.  Croaker.  And  don't  let 
us  fancy  that  by  making  ourselves 
miserable,  we  are  doing  something 
pleasing  to  Qod.  It  is  not  His 
purpose  that  we  should  look  at 
pities  when  we  can  honestly 
help  it.  No  doubt,  the  erroneous 
belief  that  Qod  wishes  that 
we  should^  runs  through  all  reli- 

flons.  India,  Persia,  Arabia,  have 
nown  it^  no  less  than  Bome, 
England,  Scotland ;  the  fakir,  the 
eremite,  the  monk,  the  Covenanter, 
have  erred  together  here.  The 
Church  of  England,  and  tiie  Church 
of  Scotland,  are  no  more  free 
from  the  tendency  to  it,  than  the 
Church  of  Bome;  and  the  grim 
Puritan,  who  thought  it  sinfiu  to 
smile,  was  just  as  far  wrong  as 
the  starved  monastic  and  the  flesh- 
less  Brahmin.  Every  now  and 
then,  I  preach  a  sermon  against 
this  notion ;  not  that  people  now- 
a-days  will  actually  scourge  and 
starve  themselves;  but  that  they 
carry  with  them  an  inveterate  be- 
lief that  it  would  be  ^  fine  thin^  if 
they  did.  Here  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  last  sermon;  various  friendly 
readers  of  Fraaer  have  sent  me 
fancy  specimens  of  bits  of  my  dis- 
courses; let  them  compare  their 
notion  of  them  with  the  fact : — 

It  ahows  how  all  men,  eTeryvhero, 
haye  beea  pxeased  by  a  oommon  sense 
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ipMite  \sj  wy»s»^if*tDd  pWDillUBailb 
ve»  nqr  friand%  kww  bettor  thm 
t&ol  J«Bqs  diad  lur  as ;  Jeeoft  wJfemd 
fiir  ii»;  ^u  «ifi«iiig8  took  %ymig  cmr 
ama.;  oar  own  saffering^  how  grwi 
soever,  neTer  could;  Gbost's  saeriftee 
was  all-Bafficie&i ;  and  aoy  penanoe  on. 
onr  part  is  jnst  as  needlesa  as  tt  would  be 
imaTaiSng.  Take,  then,  brethren,  with- 
out a  semple  or  a  misgiTnig',  the  inno- 
oeod  m^vfmm^  ef  life.  Let  jonr  heart 
heal,  gladly  aadtfan^fnllj,  by  yowfaiet 
and  aeMT  dnsB  that  tlMaar 
ef  sinfat  arif  liiiii^iTii  ia  thafc 
pua  d^ht  with  wUrik  jon  wateh  y»iir 
childien's^ert^  aad  iMar  tbeir  pratlb. 
Look  eat  opoa  green  spEiag  fielda  and 
blfrflifflm«|  apon  summer  woods  and 
atreama;  gladden  in  the  bri|^t  aun- 
shine,  as  well  as  muse  in  the  softening 
twilight ;  and  never  fancy  that  thoof^ 
these  things  cheer  you  amid  the  many 
oares  of  life,  you  are  filling  short  of  the 
ideal  sketched  by  tiiat  kindly  Teadnr  of 
aetf-deaial  who  said,  'If  any  man  will 
eoate  after  me,  let  him  d«iy  himaelf,  aad 
take  up  his  orosa  daOlyr 

Ha^ng  Thieved  my  f e^ngs  by 
thus  stating  my  resolute  prortest 
against  what  I  think  one  of  the 
most  mischievous  and  wicked 
errors  I  ever  knew,  I  proceed  to 
say  that  although  I  think  nothing 
can  be  more  foolish  than  to  be 
sJways  looking  at  moral  pigsties, 
still  the  principle  cannot  oe  laid 
down  without  some  restriction. 
You  may,  by  indulffing  the  disposi- 
tion to  look  away  m>m  unpleasant 
prospects,  bring  your  mind  to  a 
morbid  state :  you  may  become  so 
over-sensitive,  that  you  shall  shrink 
awaj^  from  the  very  thought  of  in- 
justice, cruelty,  or  suffering.  I  do 
not  suppose  selfishness  I  am  not 
talking  to  selfish,  heartless  persons, 
who  can  look  on  with  entire  com- 
posure at  suffering  of  any  sort,  pro- 
vided it  do  not  toQch  themselves. 
I  am  quite  content  that  such  should 
endure  all  that  may  befftl  them, 
and  more.  The  heart  of  some  men 
is  like  an  extremely  toti^  beef- 
steak, which  needs  an  immense 
deal  of  beating  before  it  will  grow 
tender.  The  analogy  does  not  hold 
entirely;  for  I  believe  the  verjr 
toughest  steak  may  be  beaten  till 
it  grows  tender;  or  at  least  the 
beating  will  not  make  it  tougher. 
Whereas  the  human  heart  is  such, 


tttat  while  in  gmerofis  natures  ijb 
kams,  by  suffoing^  to  fed  for  the 
suffering  of  others,  in  selfish  and 
sordid  natures  it  beoomes  onlv  ^e 
more  selfish  and  self-contained  the 
more  it  is  called  to  feel.  But  X 
am  not  speddng  to  selfish  persons. 
I  am  thinking  of  generous,  sensi- 
tive human  beings,  to  whom  the 
ooirtemplation  of  injustice  and 
cruelty  and  fals^ood  is  as  painful 
ii^en  these  are  pressing  u^on 
othors^  as  when  thgr  are  pressing 


upon  themselves.  I  am  thinkinjg 
of  men  and  women  who  feel  their 
hearts  ooicken  and  their  cheeks 
ftiKsh  men  th^  read  the  stupid 
and  umust  veiaicta  of  oceasionai 
(must  1  say  frequent  t)  jiiries ;  and 
the  prepost»ous  decisions  of  Lon- 
don, pcuioe  magistrates  now  and 
then.  To  such,  1  well  believe,  the 
daily  readbg  of  Ihe  law  report  m 
the  Timei  is  a  xuunfnl  worry ;  it 
sets  before  one  so  sad  a  picture 
of  human  sin  and  folly;  and  it 
shows  80  strongly  that  human 
laws  labour  most  vainly  to  redress 
the  greater  part  of  the  evils  that 
press  on  human  Hfa  Tou  remem- 
ber how  once  Byron,  at  Venice, 
durst  ivot  open  tne  Qwarterly  Be- 
view'  and  sent  it  away  after  it 
had  oeen  several  days  in  his  hous^ 
ignorant  even  whether  it  contained 
any  notice  of  him.  Of  course  -this 
was  a  purely  selfish  shrinking ;  the 
poet  knew  that  his  natore  would 
so  wince  under  the  dreaded  attack, 
that  he  was  afraid  even  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  were  any  attack 
at  all.  Have  not  yon,  my  reader, 
from  a  morbid  though  more  gene- 
rous sensitivene^  sometimes 
shrunk  from  opening  the  news- 
paper which  day  by  day  reported 
some  iniquitous  court-martiaL  some 
scandalous  trial  in  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Q)Tut,  revealing  human  de- 
pravity in  its  foulest  manifestation, 
and  setting  out  and  pressing  upon 
your  view  evils  which  were  prac- 
tically remediless  1  And  so,  thixik- 
ing  of  such  things,  I  wish  to  qualify 
my  ^reat  prinaple,  that  in  the 
moral  world  it  is  wise  and  right  to 
turn  you  back  upon  the  pigsty, 
where  practicable.  I  have  thought 
of  two  limitations  of  ^is  principle. 
The  first  limitation  is  tnis;  that 
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hawvnar  painfiBl  il  may  be  to  look 
at  unpmsant  things,  we  ought 
littdy  to  &C6  them  so  long  as  there 
is  ftoy  hope  of  remedying  them. 
The  aecona  limitation  is  this;  thaft 
howeyor  painfol  it  may  be  to  hxik 
at  uni)kuani  things,  we  ought  not 
to  train  ouraelveBy  by  constantly 
vefusing  to  Icx^  at  them,  to-  a  moc- 
bidlywrinjiittg  habit  of  mind.  Such 
a  habit,  by  indulgence,  will  grow 
upon  us  to  that  d^ee,  that  it  will 
imfit  us  Ibr  the  rude  wear  of  life. 
And  the  moral  nature,  grown  aen- 
aitiye  as  the  mimosa,  will  serve  as 
a  conductor  to  conrey  many  a 
wretched  and  debilitating  pang  to 
tbe  heart 

Lotus  thinlc  of  these  two  limita- 
tions of  mT  theory  as  to  the  fftshioa 
in  which  the  wonies  of  life  ahoold 
be  met 

Though  it  is  wise,  *  generaQy 
speaking  to  lock  sway  from  pain- 
ful sights,  it  is  not  wise  or  li^  to 
do  ao  while,  by  fMsng  tbem,  we  may 
iwpe  to  mend  them.  It  is  not 
flood,  Uke  a  certain  priest  and 
Levite  of  ancient  times,  to  turn 
our  back  on  the  poor  man  lying 
half  dead  by  ^e  way-side;  while 
it  is  still  possible  for  a  Good 
Samaritan  to  pour  in  oil  and  win& 
However  unpleasingthesi^t>how- 
ever  painful  the  effort,  let  us  look 
iakrlj  at  the  worry  in  our  lot,  till 
we  have  done  our  best  to  put  it 
right  It  is  not  the  act  of  wisdom, 
it  is  the  doing  of  indolence^  selfishr 
ness,  ukd  cowardice,  to  tum  our 
back  on  that  which  we  may  remedv 
oar  even  alleviate  by  fjEuang  it  It 
is  only^  when  no  good  can  come  of. 
brooding  over  the  pigsty  that  I 
counsel  the  reader  persistently  to 
turn  away  from  it  Many  men  try 
to  forget  some  fiunily  vexation, 
some  n<^lected  duty,  some  social 
or  political  grievance,  when  th^ 
ougnt  manfuDy  to  look  full  at  it,  to 
see  it  in  its  true  dimensions  jukI 
colours,  and  to  try  to  mendmatterai 
'they  cannot  tml^r  forget  the  painful 
&ct  Even  wken  it  is  not  distinctly 
remembered,  a  vagne^  dull,  un- 
happy aeaasQ  of  something  amiss 
will  go  wi^  them  everywhere — all 
ibe  more  unhaopy  because  con- 
science wiU  tell  than  they  are  doing 
wrong.    It  is  so  in  amall  matters 


as  well  as  great  Tour  bookcaae  is 
all  in  oonfiisiai ;  the  papers  in  your 
drawers  have  got  into  a  sad  mes& 
It  is  easier,  von  think,  to  i^ut  the 
doors^  to  lock  the  drawers,  to  go 
away  and  think  of  something  dse, 
than  manfully  to  hce  the  pi^7 
andsortitup.  Possibly  you  may 
do  so.  If  yon  are  a  nerveless, 
cowardly  beings  you  will;  but  yoa 
will  not  be  comortable  though  yon 
lunre  turned  your  back  on  the  pi^ 
abr:  a  gnawing  consciousness  of 
the  Plasty's  esstoice  will  go  with 
you  ^ndkerever  3roa  gu  Say  your 
affimrs  have  beoone  embanassed; 
yon  are  living  beyond  your  means; 
you  are  afriud  to  aod  up  your 
accounts  aaid  ascertain  how  you 
stauL  Ah, my  firiend,  many apoor 
man  wdQ knows tiie feeling!  Don't 
giveintoit  Faiirik £em»  the £Kt : 
know  the  worst  Many  a  standnfl 
widow  and  orphan,  many  a  pinched 
family  reduced  firom  opulence  to 
sordid  shifts,  have  suffered  becauso 
tiie  dead  £ather  would  not  while  he 
lived  fiice  the  trutk  in  regard  to  his 
means  and  affidrsi  Let  not  that 
sdfish  being  quote  my  essay  in 
support  of  the  course  he  takesL 
However  complicated  and  miserable 
the  state  of  the  facts  may  ben- 
t^u^  the  pigsty  should  be  like 
the  Augean  stable— 4ook  fairly  at 
it;  see  it  in  its  length  and  br<Mdtfa: 
cnt  off  your  dinner-parties,  sell 
your  iMMTses,  kick  out  the  fellows 
who  make  a  hotel  of  your  house 
and  an  ordinaiv  of  your  table; 
bring  your  establishment  to  what 
your  means  can  reach,  to  what  will 
leave  enough  to  insure  your  life. 
Don^  let  3roar  misoable  children 
have  to  think  bitterly  of  you  in 
your  grave.  And  another  respect 
in  which  you  ought  to  carry  out  the 
same  resoluto  purpose  to  look  the 
pigsty  full  in  the  mce  is,  in  regard 
to  your  religious  views  and  belief 
Don't  turn  your  hskck  upon  your 
doctrinal  doubts  and  difficulties,. 
Qo  up  to  them  and  examine  them. 
Perhaps  the  {ghastly  object  which 
looks  to  you  m  the  twiii^t  like  a 
sheeted  ghost,  mav  prove  to  be  no 
more  than  a  tablecloth  hanging 
upon  a  hedge  :  but  if  you  were  to 
pass  it  distantly  without  ascertain- 
ing what  it  is,  you  might  carry  the 
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ahudderinff  belief  that  you  had  seen 
a  disembodied  spirit  all  your  days. 
Some  people  (very  wrongly,  as  I 
tibink)  would  have  you  turn  the 
key  upon  your  sceptical  dLQBculties, 
and  look  away  firom  the  pigsty 
altogether.  From  a  stupid  tnough 
prevalent  delusion  as  to  the  mean- 
ing c^FaUh,  they  have  a  vague  im- 
pression that  the  less  ground  you 
nave  for  your  belie£  and  the  more 
objections  jrou  stoutly  refuse  to  see, 
the  more  faith  vou  have  got  It  is 
a  poor  theory,  that  of  some  worthy 
divines ;  it  amounts  to  just  this : 
Christianity  is  true,  and  it  is  proved 
true  by  evidence;  out  for  anv  sake 
don*t  examine  the  evidence,  for  the 
more  you  examine  it  the  less  likely 
you  are  to  believe  it  I  say,  No ! 
Let  us  see  your  difficulties  and 
objections :  only  to  define  them 
wul  cut  them  down  to  half  their 

f  resent  vague,  misty  dimensions, 
am  not  afraid  of  them ;  for  thoudi, 
after  all  is  said,  they  continue  to  oe 
difficulties,  I  shall  show  you  that 
difficulties  a  hundredfold  greater 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  contrary 
belief  j  and  it  is  just  by  weighing 
opposing  difficulties  that  you  can 
in  this  world  come  to  any  belief 
scientific,  historical,  moraLix)liti<»l. 
Let  me  say  here  that  I  heartily 
despise  the  man  who  professes  a 
vague  scei)ticism  on  the  strength 
of  difficulties  which  he  has  never 
taken  the  pains  fairly  to  measure. 
It  is  hypocritical  pretence  when  a 
man  professes  at  tne  same  instant 
to  turn  his  back  upon  a  prospect, 
and  to  be  guided  by  what  he 
discerns  in  that  prospect.  But  there 
are  men  who  would  like  to  combine 
black  with  white,  yes  with  no. 
There  are  men  who  are  always 
anxious  to  combine  the  contradic- 
tory enterprises,  Haw  to  do  a  thing 
and  How  at  the  Mtne  time  not  to  Jo 
it. 

In  biie£  my  limitation  is  this : 
Do  not  retuse  to  admit  distressing 
thoughts,  if  any  good  is  to  come  ox 
admitting  them;  do  not  turn  your 
back  on  the  ugly  prospect,  so  long 
as  there  is  a  hope  of  mending  it ; 
don't  be  like  tne  wrecked^  sailor, 
who  drinks  himself  into  insensi- 
bility, while  a  hope  of  rescue  re- 
mains ;  don't  refuse  to  worry  your- 


self by  thinking  what  is  to*become 
of  your  children  after  you  are  gone, 
if  there  be  still  time  to  devise  some 
means  of  providing  for  them.  Look 
fiiirly  at  tne  blackest  view,  and  go 
at  it  bravely  if  there  be  the  faintest 
ohance  of  making  it  brighter. 

And,  in  truth,  a  great  many  bad 
thin^  prove  to  oe  not  so  bad  when 
you  fairly  look  at  them.  The  day 
seems  horribly  rainy  and  stormy 
when  you  look  out  of  your  library- 
window  :  but  you  wrap  up  and  go 
out  resolutely  for  a  walk,  and  the 
day  is  not  so  bad.  By  the  time 
your  brisk  five  miles  are  finished, 
you  think  it  rather  a  fine  bree^ 
day,  healthful  though  boisterous^ 
All  remediable  evils  are  made  a 
great  deal  worse  by  turning  your 
back  on  them.  The  skeleton  in  the 
closet  rattles  its  bare  bones  abomi- 
nably, when  you  lock  the  closet- 
door.  Tour  disorderly  drawer  of 
letters  and  papers  was  a  bugbear 
for  weeks,  because  you  put  off  sort- 
ing it  and  tried  to  forget  it  It 
made  you  unhappy— vaguely  un- 
easy, as  all  neglected  duties  do* 
yet  you  thought  the  trouble  ot 
putting  it  right  would  be  so  great 
that  you  would  rather  bear  the 
little  gnawing  uneasiness.  At 
length  you  could  stand  it  no  more. 
Tou  determined  some  day  to  go  at 
your  task  and  do  it  Tou  did  it. 
It  was  done  speedily;  it  was  done 
easily.  Tou  felt  a  blessed  sense  of 
relief,  and  you  wondered  that  you 
had  made  such  a  painfdl  worry  of 
a  thing  so  simple.  By  the  make  of 
the  universe  every  duty  deferred 
grows  in  bulk  and  weight  and 
painful  pressure. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  when  a 
worry  cannot  be  forgotten,  and  yet 
cannot  be  mended,  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  try  to  define  it  Measure 
its  exact  size.  That  is  sure  to  make 
it  look  smaller.  I  have  flpreat  con- 
fidence in  the  power  of  uie  pen  to 
give  most  people  clearer  ideas  than 
they  would  have  without  it.  Tou 
have  a  vague  sense  that  in  your  lot 
there  is  a  vast  number  of  worries 
and  annoyances.  Just  sit  down, 
take  a  large  sheet  of  paper  and  a 
pen,  and  write  out  a  list  of  all  your 
annosrances  and  worries.  Tou  will 
be  surprised  to  find  how  few  they 
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are^  and  how  small  they  look.  And 
if  on  another  sheet  of  paper  you 
make  a  list  of  all  the  blessings  you 
enjoy,  I  believe  that  in  most  cases 
you  will  see  reason  to  feel  heartily 
ashamed  of  your  previous  state  of 
discontent.  Even  shoidd  the  cata- 
logue of  worries  not  be  a  brief  one, 
still  the  killing  thing — the  vague 
sense  of  indefinite  magnitude  and 
mmiber — ^will  be  ffone.  Almost  all 
numbers  diminish  by  accurately 
counting  them.  A  clergyman  may 
honestly  believe  that  there  are  five 
hundred  people  in  his  church ;  but 
unless  he  be  a  person  accustomed 
accurately  to  estimate  numbers,  you 
will  find  on  counting  that  his  con- 
gregation does  not  exceed  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  When  the  Chartist 
petition  was  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment some  years  ago,  it  was  said  to 
bear  the  signatures  of  five  or  six 
millions  of  people.  It  looked  such 
an  immense  mass  that  possibly  its 
promoters  were  honest  in  promul- 
gating that  beUei  But  the  names 
were  counted,  and  they  amounted 
to  no  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half.  So,  thoughtful  reader,  who 
fsincy  yourself  torn  by  a  howling 
X)ack  of  worries,  count  them.  You 
will  find  them  much  fewer  than 
you  had  thought :  and  the  only 
way  to  satisfactorily  count  them  is 
by  making  a  list  of  them  in  writing. 
Tet  here  there  is  a  difficulty  too. 
The  purpose  for  which  I  advise  you 
to  make  such  a  list,  is  to  assure 
yourself  that  your  worries  are  really 
not  so  very  many  or  so  very  great. 
But  there  is  hardly  any  means  in  this 
world  which  may  not  be  worked  to 
the  opposite  of  the  contemplated 
end.  And  by  writing  out  and 
dwelling  on  the  list  of  your  worries, 
you  may  make  them  worse.  You 
may  diminish  their  number,  but 
increase  their  intensity.  You  may 
set  out  the  relations  and  tendencies 
of  the  vexations  under  which  you 
suffer,  of  the  ill  usage  of  which  you 
complain,  till  you  whip  yourself  up 
to  a  point  of  violent  indignation. 
In  reading  the  life  of  Sir  Charles 
Nanier,  I  think  one  often  sees  cause 
to  lament  that  the  ffreat  man  so 
chronicled  and  dwelt  upon  the 
petty  injustices  which  he  met  with 
nom  petty  men.    And  when  a  poor 
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governess  writes  the  story  of  her 
indignities,  recording  them  with 
painful  accuracy,  and  putting  them 
m  the  most  unpleasing  light,  one 
feels  that  it  would  have  oeen  better 
had  she  not  taken  up  the  pen.  But 
indeed  these  are  instances  coming 
under  the  general  principle  set  out 
some  time  since,  that  irremediable 
worries  are  for  the  most  part  better 
forgotten. 

So  much  for  the  first  limitation 
of  mj  theory  for  the  treatment  of 
worries.  The  second,  you  remem- 
ber, is,  that  we  ought  not  to  give 
in  to  the  impulse  to  turn  our  back 
upon  the  ugly  prospect  to  such  a 
degree  that  any  painful  sight  or 
thought  shall  be  felt  like  a  mortal 
stab.  You  may  come  to  that  point 
of  morbid  sensitiveness.  And  I 
believe  that  the  spreatest  evil  of  an 
extremely  retired  country  life  is, 
that  it  tends  to  bring  one  to  that 
painfully  shrinking  state.  You  may 
be  afraid  to  read  the  Times,  for  the 
suffering  caused  ypu  by  the  con- 
templation of  the  irremediable  sin 
and  misery  of  which  vou  read  the 
dail^r  record  there.  You  may  come 
to  wish  that  you  could  creep  away 
into  some  quiet  comer,  where  the 
uproar  of  human  guilt  and  wretch- 
edness should  never  be  heard  again. 
You  may  come  to  sympathize 
heartily  with  the  weary  aspiration 
of  the  Psahnist,  'Oh  that  I  had 
wings  like  a  dove:  then  would  I 
flee  away  and  be  at  rest !'  Some- 
times as  you  stand  in  your  stable, 
smoothing  down  your  horse's  neck, 
you  ma^  tnink  how  quiet  and  silent 
a  place  it  is,  how  free  from  worry, 
and  wish  you  had  never  to  go  out 
of  the  stalL  Or  when  you  have 
been  for  two  or  three  days  ill  in 
bed,  the  days  going  on  and  going 
down  so  strangely,  you  may  have 
thought  that  you  would  stiqr  there 
for  the  remainder  of  your  life ;  that 
you  could  not  muster  resolution  to 
set  yourself  again  to  the  daily 
worry.  You  people  who  cannot 
imderstand  the  state  of  feeling 
which  I  am  trying  to  describe,  be 
thankful  for  it :  but  do  not  doubt 
that  such  a  state  of  feeling  exists  in 
many  minds. 

Let  me  confess,  for  mvself,  that 
for  several  years  past  I  have  been 
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afraid  to  road  a  good  noyel.  It  is 
intensely  painful  to  contemplate 
and  realize  to  one's  mind  the  state 
o£  matters  set  out  in  most  writings 
of  the  class.  Apart  £rom  the  ques- 
tion of  not  caring  for  that  order  of 
thought  (and  to  me  dissertation  is 
much  more  interesting  than  nam^ 
tiveX  don't  you  shrink  frran  the 
sight  of  struggling  yirtue  and 
triumphant  vice,  of  cruelty,  od- 
pression,  and  successful  faLsehooa? 
Gire  us  the  story  that  has  no 
exciting  action ;  that  moves  along 
without  incident  transcending  the 
experience  of  ordinaiy  human 
beings ;  that  shows  us  quiet,  simple, 
innocent  modes  of  life,  free  m>m 
the  intrusion  of  the  atormv  and 
wicked  world  around.  Don  t  you 
begin,  as  you  grow  older,  to  sympa- 
thise with  that  feeling  of  the  poet 
Beattie,  which  when  younger  you 
laughed  at,  that  Shakspeare*s  ad- 
mixture of  the  grotesque  in  his 
serious  ^ya  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  tragic  part  from 
producing  an  effect  too  painful  for 
endurance)  The  poet  maintained 
that  SAiakspeare  was  aiming  to  save 
those  who  might  witness  his  plays 
from  a  '  disordered  head  or  a  broken 
heart'  You  see  ther^  doubtless 
the  working  of  a  moroid  nervous 
system ;  but  there  is  a  substratum 
of  truth.  Once  upon  a  tim%,  when 
a  man  was  worried  by  the  evils  of 
bis  lot,  he  could  hope  to  escape 
from  them  by  getting  into  the 
world  of  fiction.  But  now  much 
fiction  is  such  that  you  are  worse 
tiiere  than  ever.  I  do  not  think  of 
the  erand,  romantic,  and  tremen- 
dously melodramatic  incidents 
which  one  sometimes  finds;  these  do 
not  greatly  pain  us.  because  we  feel 
both  characters  ana  incidents  to  be 
so  thoroughly  unreal.  I  do  not  mind 
a  bit  when  the  hero  oilfoHte  Ghriato 
is  flung  into  the  sea  in  a  sack  from 
a  cliff  some  hundreds  of  feet  high  \ 
that  pains  one  no  more  than  the 
straits  and  misfortunes  of  Mun- 
ehmum.  The  wearing  thing  is  to 
be  carried  into  homely  soenes,  and 
shown  life-like  characters,  bearing 
and  struggling  with  the  worries 
of  life  weknow  so  welL  We  are 
teminded.  only  too  vividly,  erf  the 
liaid  strife  of  reduced  gentility  to 
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keep  up  appearances,  of  the  aging, 
life-wearing  battle  with  constant 
care.  It  is  as  much  wear  of  heart 
to  look  into  that  picture  truthfully 
set  before  us  by  a  man  or  woman 
of  genius,  as  to  look  at  the  sad 
reality  of  this  world  of  struggle^ 
privation,  and  failure.  It  was  jusfe 
the  sight  of  these  that  we  wished 
to  escape,  and  lo !  there  they  are 
again.  So  one  shrinks  from  the 
sympathetic  reading  of  a  st(»y  too 
truthfully  sad.  I  once  read  Vcmiy 
Fcnr,  I  would  not  read  it  again 
on  any  account,  any  more  than  one 
would  willingly  go  through  the 
delirium  of  a  fever,  or  revive 
distinctly  the  circumstances  of  the 
occasion  on  which  one  acted  like  a 
fooL  The  story  was  admirable, 
incomparable;  but  it  was  too  .sadly 
true.  We  see  quite  enough  of 
that  sort  of  thing  in  actual  life : 
let  us  not  have  it  again  when  we 
seek  relief  from  the  realities  of 
actual  lifa  Once  you  got  into  a 
sunshiny  atmosphere  when  you  be- 
gan to  read  a  work  of  fiction ;  or  if 
the  light  was  lurid,  it  was  mani- 
festly the  glare  of  some  preparati<» 
of  sulphur  in  a  sccne-shifber's  hand. 
But  now,  you  are  often  in  a  dole- 
ful grey  from  the  beginning  of  a 
story  to  its  end« 

It  is  a  great  blessing  when  a 
man's  nature  or  training  is  sucb. 
that  he  is  able  to  turn  away  entirely 
from  his  work  when  he  desists 
from  actual  working,  and  to  simt 
his  eyes  to  the  contemplation  o£ 
any  painful  thing  when  its  contemr- 
plation  ceases  to  be  necessary  or 
iksefiil.  There  is  much  in  this  of 
native  idios3rncrasy.  but  a  good  deal 
may  be  done  by  aiscipline.  You 
may  to  a  certain  extent  acquire  the 
power  to  throw  off  from  tne  mind 
the  burden  that  is  weighing  upon 
it,  at  jbU  times  except  the  moment 
during  which  the  burden  has  actu- 
ally to  be  borne.  I  env v  the  man 
who  stops  his  work  and  instantly 
for^ts  it  till  it  is  time  to  be«n 
again.  I  envy  the  man  who  can  lay 
down  his  pen  while  writing  on  some 
subject  that  demands  all  his  men- 
tal stretch,  and  go  out  for  a  walk, 
and  yet  not  through  all  his  walk  be 
wrestling  with  his  subject  still  Oh ! 
if  we  could  lay  do  wn  the  mind's  load 
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as  we  can  lay  down  the  body's ! 
If  the  mind  could  sit  down  and 
rest  for  a  breathing  space,  as  the 
body  can  in  climbing  a  hill !  I^ 
as  we  decidedly  stop  walking  when 
we  cease  to  walk,  we  could  cease 
thinking  when  we  intend  to  cease 
to  think !  It  was  doubtless  a  great 
secret  of  the  work  which  Napoleon 
did  with  so  little  apparent  wear, 
^t  he  could  fall  asleep  wheneyer 
he  chose.  Yet  even  he  could  not 
at  will  look  away  from  the  pigsty : 
no  doubt  one  suddenly  pressed 
itself  upon  his  view  on  that  day 
when  he  was  sitting  alone  at  dinner, 
and  in  a  moment  sprang  up  with  a 
furious  execration,  and  Kicked  over 
the  table,  smashing  his  plates  as 
drunken  Scotch  weavers  sometimes 
do.  Let  us  do  our  best  to  right  the 
wrong;  but  when  we  have  done 
our  best,  and  go  to  something  else, 
let  us  quite  for^t  the  wrong:  it 
will  do  no  good  to  remember  it 
now.  It  is  long-continued  wear 
that  kills.  We  can  do  and  bear  a 
vast  deal  if  we  have  blinks  of  in- 
termission of  bearing  and  doing. 
But  the  mind  of  some  men  is  on 
the  stretch  from  the  moment  they 
b^n  a  task  till  they  end  it. 
Slightly  and  rapidly  as  you  may 
run  over  tins  essay,  it  was  never 
half-an-hour  out  of  the  writer's 
waking  thoughts  from  the  writing 
of  the  first  hne  to  the  writing  of 
the  last  I  have  known  those  who 
when  busied  with  any  work,  legal, 
literary,  theological,  parochial,  do- 
mestic, hardly  ever  consciously 
ceased  from  it;  but  were,  as  Mr. 
Bailey  has  expressed  it,  'about  it, 
lashing  at  it  dav  and  night.'  The 
swell  continued  tnough  the  wind  had 
gone  down ;  the  wheels  spun  round 
though  the  steam  was  shut  off.  Let 
me  say  here  (I  say  it  for  myself), 
that  apart  entirely  from  any  con- 
sideration of  the  religious  sanctions 
which  hallow  a  certain  day  of 
the  seven,  it  appears  to  me  that  its 
value  is  literally  and  really  inesti- 
mable to  the  overworked  and 
worried  man,  if  it  be  kept  sacred, 
not  merely  from  worldly  work,  but 
from  the  intrusion  of  worldly  cares 
and  thoughts.  The  thing  can  be 
done,  my  friend.  As  the  last  hour 
of  Saturday  strikes,  the  burden 


may  fall  frY>m  the  mind :  the  pack 
of  worries  may  be  whipped  off; 
and  you  may  feel  that  you  have 
entered  on  a  purer,  freer,  happier 
life,  which  will  last  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  I  am  a  Scotchman, 
and  a  Scotch  clergyman,  and  I  hola 
views  regarding  the  Sunday  with 
which  I  know  that  some  of  my 
most  esteemed  readers  do  not  sym- 
pathize ;  but  I  believe,  for  myself 
that  a  strict  resolutiim  to  preserve 
the  Lord's  day  sacred  (in  no  Puri- 
tanical sense),  would  lengthen  many 
a  valuable  life ;  would  preserve  the 
spring  of  many  a  noble  mind; 
would  hold  off  in  some  cases  the 
approaches  of  imbecility  or  in* 
sanity. 

I  do  not  forget)  in  urging  the 
expediency  of  training  the  mind  to 
turn  away  from  worries  which  it 
will  do  no  good  to  continue  to  look 
at,  that  anything  evil  or  painfrd 
has  a  peculiar  power  to  attract  and 
compel  attention  to  it.  A  little 
bad  thing  bulks  larger  on  Uie 
mind's  view  than  a  big  good  thing. 
It  persistently  pushes  its  ugly  face 
upon  our  notice.  You  cannot  forget 
that  you  have  bad  tooth-ache, 
though  it  be  only  one  little  nerve 
that  IS  in  torment,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  body  is  at  ease.  And  some 
little  deformity  of  person,  some 
little  worry  in  your  domestic  ar- 
rangements, keeps  alwa3rs  intruding 
itself,  and  defying  you  to  forget 
or  overlook  it  If  the  pigsty  already 
referred  to  be  placed  m  the  middle 
of  the  pretty  lawn  before  your 
door,  it  wUl  blot  out  all  the  land- 
scape: you  will  see  nothing  save 
the  pigsty.  Evil  has  the  advantage 
of  good  in  many  ways.  It  not 
merely  detracts  from  ^ood :  it 
neutralizes  it  all.  I  think  it  is 
Paley  who  sa^s  that  the  evils  of 
life  supply  no  just  argument  against 
the  divine  benevolence ;  inasmudi 
as  when  weighed  against  the  bless- 
ings of  life,  the  latter  turn  the 
scale.  It  is  as  if  you  gave  a  man 
five  hundred  a-year,  and  then  took 
away  from  him  one  hundred :  this 
would  amount  virtually  to  giving 
him  a  clear  four  hundred  a-year. 
It  always  struck  me  that  the  case 
put  is  not  analogous  to .  the  fact. 
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The  four  hundred  ^-jrear  left  would 
lose  no  part  of  their  marketable 
value  when  the  one  hundred  was 
taken  away.  The  is^i  is  rather  as 
if  you  gave  a  man  a  large  ju^  of 
pure  water,  and  then  cast  into  it  a 
few  drops  of  black-draught  That 
little  infusion  of  senna  would 
render  the  entire  water  nauseous. 
No  doubt  there  might  be  fifty  times 
as  much  pure  water  as  vile  senna : 
but  the  viie  senna  would  spoil  the 
whole.  Even  such  is  the  influence 
of  evil  in  this  system  of  things. 
It  does  not  simply  diminish  tne 
quantity  of  good  to  be  enjoyed: 
to  a  great  degree  it  destroys  the 
enjoyment  of  the  whole  of  the 
good  Good  carries  weight  in  the 
race  with  eviL  It  has  not  a  fair 
start,  nor  a  fiiir  field.  Don*t  you 
know,  reader,  that  it  needs  careful, 
constant  training  to  give  a  child  a 
good  education:  and  possibly  you 
may  not  succeed  in  givina^  the  good 
education  after  all :  while  no  care 
at  all  suffices  to  give  a  bad  educa- 
tion ;  and  a  baid  education  is 
generally  .successful.  So  in  the 
physical  world.  No  field  runs  to 
wheat  If  a  feurmer  wants  a  crop 
of  good  grain,  he  must  work  hard 
to  get  it.  But  he  has  only  to  neg- 
lect his  field  and  do  nothing,  and 
he  will  have  weeds  enough.  The 
whole  system  of  things  in  this 
world  tends  in  favour  of  evil  rather 
than  of  good.  But  happily,  my 
friend,  we  know  the  reason  why. 
And  we  know  that  a  day  is  coming 
which  will  set  these  things  right 

I  trust  I  have  made  sufficientlv 
plain  the  precise  error  against  which 
this  essay  is  directed.  The  thing 
with  which  I  find  fault  is  that 
querulous,  discontented,  unhappy 
disposition  which  sits  down  and 
broods  over  disagreeables  and 
worries :  not  with  the  view  of 
mending  them,  nor  of  bracing  the 
moral  nature  by  the  sight  of  them : 
but  simply  for  the  sake  of  harping 
upon  that  tedious  string ; — of  mak- 
ing yourself  miserable,  and  making 
all  who  come  near  you  miserable 
too.  There  are  people  into  whose 
houses  you  cannot  go.  without 
being  sickened  by  the  long  cata- 
logue    of    sdl   their   slights   and 


worries.  It  is  a  wretched  and  con- 
temptible thing  to  be  always  hawk- 
ing about  one  s  griefs,  in  the  hope 
of  exciting  commiseration.      Let 

Eeople  be  assured  that  their  best 
lends  will  grow  wearied  of  hear- 
ing of  their  worries  :  let  |)eop|le  be 
assured  that  the  pitjr  which  is  ac- 
corded them  will  oe  in  most  cases 
mingled  with  something  of  con- 
tempt. There  are  men  and  women 
who  have  a  wonderful  scent  for  a 
grievance.  If  you  are  showing 
them  your  garden,  and  there  be 
one  untidy  comer,  thejr  will  go 
straight  to  that,  and  point  it  out 
with  mournful  elation^  and  forget 
all  the  rest  of  the  tnm  expanse. 
If  there  be  one  mortifying  circum- 
stance in  an  otherwise  successful 
and  happy  lot,  they  will  be  always 
reminding  you  of  tnat.  You  write 
a  book.  Twenty  favourable  reviews 
of  it  appear,  and  two  unfavourable : 
Mr.  Snarling  arrives  after  breakfast, 
sure  as  fkte,  with  the  two  unfavour- 
able reviews  in  his  pocket  You 
are  dieerful  and  contented  with 
your  lot  and  your  house :  Mr. 
Snarling  never  misses  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pointing  out  to  you  the 
dulness  of  your  situation,  the  in- 
convenience of  your  dwelling,  the 
inferiority  of  the  place  you  hold  in 
life  to  what  you  might  d  fyriori 
have  anticipated.  You  are  quite 
light-hearted  when  Mr.  Snarling 
enters;  but  when  he  goes,  you 
cannot  help  feeling  a  good  deal 
depressed.  The  blackest  side  of 
things  has  been  pressed  on  your 
notice  during  his  stay.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  entirely  the  result  of 
malice.  It  is  ignorance  of  the 
right  way  to  face  little  worries. 
The  man  has  got  a  habit  of  looking 
only  at  the  dunghilL  Would  that 
he  could  learn  better  sense ! 

Let  me  here  remark  a  certain 
confusion  which  exists  in  the  minds 
of  many.  I  have  known  persons 
who  prided  themselves  on  their 
ability  to  inflict  pain  on  others. 
They  thought  it  a  proof  of  power. 
And  no  doubt  to  scarify  a  man  as 
Luther  and  Milton  did,  as  Croker, 
Lockhart,  and  Macaulay  did,  is  a 
proof  of  power.  But  sometimes 
people  inflict  pain  on  others  simply 
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by  making  themselves  disgusting ; 
and  to  do  this  is  no  proof  of  power. 
No  doubt  you  may  severely  pain  a 
refined  and  cultivated  man  or 
woman  by  revolting  vulgarity  of 
language  and  manner.  You  may, 
Mrs.  Bouncer^  embitter  your  poor 
governess's  life  by  your  <joar8e, ' 
petty  tyranny;  and  you  may  in- 
furiate your  servants  by  talking  at 
them  before  strangers  at  table. 
But  let  me  remind  you  that  there 
is  a  dignified  and  an  undignified 
way  of  inflicting  pain.  There  are 
what  may  be  callea  the  Active  and 
the  Passive  ways.  You  may  inflict 
annoyance  as  a  viper  does ;  or  you 
may  inflict  annoyance  as  a  dung- 
hill does.  Some  men  (sharp  critics 
belong  to  this  class)  are  uke  the 
viper.  They  actively  give  pain. 
You  are  afraid  of  Ihem,  Others, 
again^  are  like  a  dunghill.  They 
are  merely  passively  oflensive.  You 
are  disgusted  at  these.  Now  the 
viperishman  may  perhaps  be  proud 
of  his  power  of  stinging:  but 
the  dunghill  man  has  no  reason 
earthly  to  be  proud  of  his  x>ower 
of  stinking.  It  is  just  that 
he  is  an  offensive  ooject,  and 
men  would  rather  get  out  of  his 
way.  Yet  I  have  heard  a  block- 
head boast  how  he  had  driven  away 
a  refined  gentleman  from  a  certain 
dub.  No  doubt  he  did.  The 
gentleman  could  never  go  there 
without  the  blockhead  offensively 
revolting  him.  The  blockhead  told 
the  story  with  pride.  Other  block- 
heads listened,  and  expressed  their 
admiration  of  Ms  cleverness.  I 
looked  in  the  blockhead's  face,  and 
inwardly  said^  Oh  you  human 
dunghill !  Think  of  a  filthy  sewer 
boasting,  'Ah,  I  can  drive  most 
I>eople  away  from  tmP 

To  the  dunghill  class  many  men 
belong.  Such,  gener^y,  are  those 
who  will  never  heartily  say  any- 
thing pleasant ;  but  who  are  always 
ready  to  drop  hints  of  what  they 
think  will  be  disagreeable  for  you 
to  hear.  Such  are  the  men  who 
will  walk  round  your  garden,  when 
you  show  it  to  them  in  the  inno- 
cent pride  of  your  heart :  and  after 
having  accomplished  the  circuit, 
will  snrug  their  shoulders,  snuff 
the  air,  and  say  nothing.    Such  are 


the  men  who  will  call  upon  an  old 
gentleman,  and  incidentally  men- 
tion that  they  were  present  the 
other  Sunday  when  his  son  preached 
Ids  first  sermon,  but  say  no  kindly 
word  as  to  the  figure  made  by  the 
youthful  divine.  Such  are  the  men 
who,  when  you  diow  them  your 
fine  new  church,  will  walk  round  it 
hurriedly,  say  carelessly  *Very 
nice ;'  and  begin  to  talk  earnestly 
upon  topyics  not  connected  with 
ecclesiastical  architecture.  And 
such,  as  a  general  rule,  are  all  the 
envious  race,  who  will  never  cor- 
dially praise  anything  done  by 
others,  and  who  turn  green  with 
envy  and  jealousy  if  they  even  hear 
others  speak  of  a  third  party  in 
words  of  cordial  praise.  Such  men 
are  for  the  most  part  under-bred, 
and  always  of  third  or  fourth-rate 
tcdent.  A  really  able  man  heartily 
speaks  well  of  the  talent  that  rivals 
or  eclipses  Ids  own.  He  does  so 
through  the  necessity  of  a  noble 
and  magnanimous  nature.  And  a 
gentleman  will  generally  do  as 
much,  through  the  influence  of  a 
training  which  makes  the  best  of 
the  best  features  in  the  character  of 
man.  It  warms  one's  heart  to  hear 
a  great  and  illustrious  author  speak 
of  a  young  one  who  is  struggling 
up  the  slope.  But  it  is  a  sorry 
thing  to  hear  Mr.  Snarling  upon 
the  same  subject. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  whe- 
ther what  is  commonly  called  coclruss 
in  human  beings  is  the  result  of  a 
remarkable  power  of  looking  away 
from  things  which  it  is  not  thought 
desirable  to  see ;  or  of  a  still  more 
remarkable  power  of  looking  at 
disagreeable  things  and  not  mind- 
ing. You  remember  somewhere  in 
the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  are 
told  of  a  certain  joyous  dinner- 

?arty  at  his  house  in  Castle-street. 
)f  all  the  gay  party  there  was  none 
so  gay  as  a  certain  West  Country 
baronet.  Yet  in  his  pocket  he  had 
a  letter  containing  a  challenge 
which  he  had  accepted ;  and  next 
morning  early  he  was  off  to  the 
duel  in  which  he  was  killed.  Now, 
there  must  have  been  a  woful  worry 
gnawing  at  the  clever  man's  heart, 
you  would  say.    How  did  he  take 
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it  so  coolly  1  Did  he  really  forget 
for  the  time  the  risk  that  lay  hefore 
him  ?    Or  did  he  look  fairly  at  it, 

Jet  not  carel  He  was  a  kind- 
earted  man  as  well  as  a  hraye  one : 
snrely  he  must  have  been  able, 
throiigh  the  iovial  evening,  to  look 
quite  away  from  the  possioility  of 
a  distracted  widow,  and  young 
children  left  fatherless.  Sometimes 
this  coolness  appears  in  base  and 
sordid  forms :  it  is  then  the  result 
of  obtuseness  of  nature, — of  pure 
lack  of  diacemment  and  feeling. 
People  thus  qualified  are  able  with 
entire  composure  to  do  things 
which  others  could  not  do  to  save 
their  lives.  Such  are  the  people 
who  constitute  a  dass  which  is  an 
insufferable  nuisance  of  civilized 
society, — ^the  class  of  uninvited  and 
unwelcome  guests.  I  am  thinking 
of  people  who  will  without  any  in- 
vitation push  themselves  and  their 
baggage  into  the  house  of  a  man 
who  is  almost  a  stranger  to  them ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  studied  presen- 
tation of  the  cold  shoulder,  and  in 
spite  of  every  dvil  hint  that  their 
presence  is  most  unwelcome,  make 
themselves  ^uite  at  home  for  so 
long  as  it  suits  them  to  remain.  I 
have  heard  of  people  who  would 
come,  to  the  number  of  three  or 
fi>ur,  to  the  house  of  a  poor  gentle- 
man to  whom  every  shilling  was  a 
consideration ;  and  without  invita- 
tion remain  for  four,  six,  ten  weeks 
at  a  stretch.  I  have  heard  of  people 
who  would  not  only  come  uninvited 
to  stay  at  a  small  house,  but  bring 
with  them  some  ugly  individual 
whom  its  host  had  never  seen :  and 
possibly  a  mang^  dog  in  addition. 
And  such  folk  wiU  with  great  free- 
dom drink  the  wine,  little  used  by 
that  plain  household^  and  hospi- 
tably press  the  ugly  individual  to 
drink  it  freely  too.  I  declare  there 
is  something  that  approaches  the 
sublime  in  the  intensity  of  such 
folk's  stolidity.  They  will  not  see 
that  they  are  not  wanted.  They 
launtily  mak^  themselves  quite  at 
nome.  If  they  get  so  many  weeks' 
board  and  lodging,  they  don't  care 
how  unpleasantly  it  is  ^ven.  They 
will  write  for  your  carnage  to  meet 
them  at  the  railway  station,  as  if 
they   were   ordering    a   hackney- 


coacL  This  subject,  however,  is 
too  large  to  be  taken  up  here :  it 
must  have  an  entire  essay  to  itself. 
But  probably  my  reader  will  agree 
with  me  in  thinking  that  people 
may  possess  in  an  excessive  degree 
^  the  valuable  power  of  looking  away 
from  what  they  don't  wish  to  see. 

And  yet — and  yet — do  you  not 
feel  that  it  is  merely  by  turning 
our  mind's  eye  away  from  many 
thoughts  which  are  only  too  in- 
trusive, that  you  can  hope  to  enjoy 
much  peace  or  quiet  in  such  a 
world  as  this?  How  could  you  feel 
any  relish  for  the  comforts  of  your 
own  cheerful  lot  if  you  did  not 
forget  the  wretchedness,  anxiety, 
and  want  which  enter  into  the 
pinched  and  poverty-stricken  lot 
of  others  1  You  do  not  like,  when 
you  lay  yourself  down  at  night  on 
your  quiet  bed,  to  think  of  the  poor 
wretch  in  the  condemned  cell  of  the 
town  five  miles  off,  who  will  meet 
his  violent  death  to-morrow  in  the 
dismal  drizzling  dawn.  Some,  I 
verily  believe,  will  not  sympathize 
with  the  feeling.  There  are  per- 
sons, I  believe,  who  could  kp  on 
quite  comfortably  with  their  dinner 
with  a  starving  beggar  standing 
outside  the  window  and  watching 
each  morsel  they  ate  with  famishea 
eyes.  Perhaps  there  are  some  ^o 
would  enjov  their  dinner  all  the 
better;  and  to  that  class  would 
belong  (if  indeed  he  be  not  a  pure, 
dense,  unmitigated,  unimprovable 
blocknead,  who  did  not  understand 
or  feel  the  force  of  what  hesaid)  that 
man  who  lately  preached  a  sermon 
in  which  he  stated  that  a<grcatpart 
of  the  happiness  of  heaven  would 
consist  in  looking  down  com- 
placently on  the  torments  of  hell, 
and  enjoying  the  contrast!  What 
an  idea  must  that  man  have  had  of 
the  vile,  heartless  selfishness  of  a 
soul  in  bliss!  No.  For  myself, 
though  holding  humbly  all  that  the 
Church  believes  and  the  Bible 
teaches,  I  say  that  if  there  be  a 
mystery  hard  of  explanation,  it  is 
how  the  happy  spirit  can  be  nappy 
even  There,  though  missing  mm. 
its  side  those  who  in  this  life  were 
dearest  You  remember  the  sub- 
lime prayer  of  Aquinas — a  prayer 
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for  Satan  himself.  You  remember 
the  gush  of  kindliness  which  made 
Bums  express  a  like  sorrow  even 
for  the  dark  Father  of  Evil :  *  I'm 
wae  to  think  upon  your  den,  Even 
for  your  sake  1  No.  The  day  may 
come  when  it  will  not  grieve  us  to 
contemplate  misery  which  is  in- 
tolerable and  irremediable:  but  this 
will  be  because  we  shall  then  have 
gained  such  clear  and  right  views 
of  all  things,  that  we  shall  see 
things  as  they  appear  to  God,  and 
then  doubtless  see  that  all  He  does 
is  right.  But  we  may  be  wdl 
iUBured  that  it  will  not  be  the 
selfish  satisfaction  of  contrasting 
our  own  happiness  with  that  misery 
which  will  enable  us  to  contem- 
plate it  with  complacency :  it  will 
be  a  humble  submission  of  our  own 
will  to  the  One  Will  that  is  always 
wise  and  right  Yet  you  remem- 
ber, reader,  how  one  of  the  pro- 
foundest  and  acutest  of  living 
theologians  is  fain  to  have  recourse, 
in  the  case  of  this  saddest  of  all 
sad  thoughts,  to  the  same  relief 
which  I  luive  counselled  for  life's 
little  worries — oh  how  little  when 
we  think  of  this !  Archbishop 
Whately,  in  treating  of  this  great 
difficulty,  suggests  tne  idea  that  in 
tk  higher  state  the  soul  may  have 
the  power  of  as  decidedly  turning 
the  thoughts  away  from  a  painful 
subject  as  we  now  have  of  taming 
the  eyes  away  from  a  disagreeable 
sight 

I  thought  of  these  things  tins 
Afternoon  in  a  gay  and  stirring 
scene.  It  was  a  frozen  lake  of 
•considerable  extent,  lying  in  a 
beautiful  ▼^oy,  at  the  foot  of  a 
nu^estichilL  The  lake  was  covered 
with  people,  all  in  ft  state  of  high 
enjoyment :  scores  of  skaters  were 


flying  about,  and  there  was  a  roar- 
ing of  curling-stones  like  the  dis- 
tant thunder  that  was  heard  by 
Eip  van  Winkle.  The  sky  was  blue 
and  sunshiny:  the  air  crisp  and 
dear;  the  difts,  slopes,  and  fields 
around  were  fair  with  untrodden 
snow ;  but  still  one  could  not  quite 
exclude  the  recollection  that  this 
brisk  frost,  so  bracing  and  ex- 
hilarating to  us,  is  the  cause  of 
ffreat  suffering  to  multitudes.  The 
Srost  causes  most  outdoor  work  to 
cease.  No  building,  no  fieldwork, 
can  go  forward,  and  so  the  frost 
cuts  off  the  bread  from  many 
hungnr  mouths ;  and  fireless  rooms 
and  thin  garments  are  no  defence 
against  this  bitter  chill.  Well,  you 
would  never  be  cheerful  at  all  out 
for  the  blessed  jrift  of  occasional 
f orgetfulness !  Those  who  have 
seen  things  too  accurately  as  they 
are,  have  always  been  sorrowftd 
even  when  unsoured  men.  Here, 
you  man  (one  of  six  or  seven  eager 
parties  with  chairs  and  gimlets), 
put  on  my  skates.  Don't  bore  that 
hole  in  the  heel  of  the  boot  too 
deep  ]  you  may  penetrate  to  some- 
thing more  sensitive  than  leather. 
Screw  in ;  buckle  the  straps,  but 
not  too  tight :  and  now  we  are  on 
our  feet  with  the  delightful  sense 
of  fireeaom  to  fly  about  in  anr 
direction  with  almost  the  smooth 
swiftness  of  a  bird  Come,  my 
friend,  let  us  be  off  round  the  lake, 
with  long  strokes,  steadily,  and  not 
too  fast  We  may  not  be  quite  like 
Sidney's  Arcadian  shepherd-boy, 
piping  as  if  he  never  would  grow 
old;  yet  let  us  be  like  kindly 
skaters,  forgetting,  in  the  exhila- 
rating exercise  that  quickens  the 
puLae  and  flueiies  the  cheek,  that 
there  are  such  things  as  evil  and 
worry  in  this  world  I 
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WITH  grave  and  doubting  looks 
the  people  in  the  streets  asked 
each  other  if  it  would  really  be  1  In 
twos  and  threes,  and  small  distinct 
groui)s,  they  conversed  in  low  tones, 

f  lancing  anxiously  now  towards  St. 
ames's,  now  in  the  direction  of 
WhitehalL  No  crowd  was  col- 
lected, no  circulation  stopped.  Ere 
a  knot  of  persons,  gathering  like  a 
snowball,  could  exceed  a  score, 
they  found  themselves  insensibly 
dispersed  and  moving  on.  Com- 
pact bodies  of  soldiers,  horse  and 
foot,  paraded  to  and  fro  in  all  direc- 
tions, whilst  St  James*s  Park  was 
lined  with  a  double  row  of  mus- 
keteers, in  review  order,  their 
drums  oeating.  their  colours  flyingy 
and  their  ranks  opened.  Omcers 
and  men  wore  a  ^ave  deteimined 
air;  there  was  little  of  triumph, 
much  of  sorrow  in  their  honest 
English  faces.  Tne  day  had  broken 
gloomily  enough — ^not  a  ray  of  sun- 
shine lighted  the  lowering  sky. 
The  wind  swept  up  the  streets  and 
across  the  open  Mall  in  moaning, 
fitful  gusts,  and  it  was  bitter  cold. 
Masons  had  been  knocking  and 
scraping  all  ni^ht  long  at  the  wall 
of  the  banqueting-house  in  White- 
hall, and  carpenters  in  paper  caps 
had  concluded  their  work  m  front 
of  the  King's  palace.  The  multi- 
tude looked  up  at  that  solemn 
fabric  with  a  dull  stupefied  air.  It 
was  the  scaffold. 

One  man  amongst  the  crowd  in 
St.  James's  Park,  habited  in  the 
dress  of  a  plain  country  gentleman, 
and  muffled  in  a  sombre-coloured 
cloak,  was  recognised  by  several  of 
the  officers  and  men  on  duty.  They 
would  have  accosted  him,  but  he 
shunned  all  their  greetings,  and 
exchanged  not  a  word  with  any  of 
them.  His  countenance  bore  the 
impress  of  a  deep  sadness  and  con- 
trition, his  very  gait  was  that  of 


one  who  is  bowed  down  by  sorrow 
and  remorse.  Though  ne  had 
thrown  up  his  part,  George  Effing- 
ham had  come  to  see  the  end  of 
the  tragedy  played  out. 

The  moments  seemed  to  move 
like  lead  to  the  expectant  thou- 
sands, perhaps  to  One  they  passed 
more  swiftly,  perhaps  even  he  could 
have  wished  the  agony  of  expecta- 
tion were  over  at  last. 

Many  a  false  alarm,  many  a  stir 
about  St.  James's,  caused  every  head 
to  turn  in  that  direction;  but 
the  drums  beat  up  at  last,  the 
colours  fiew  out  once  more,  the 
long  line  of  soldiers  brought  their 
firelocks  to  the  '  shoulder,'  and  in 
the  open  space  between  their  ranks 
a  small  group  of  persons  moved 
slowly,  solemnly,  steadily  towards 
tiieplace  of  doom. 

Tne  good  Bishop  on  his  right 
hand  trembled  like  a  leaf  Her- 
bert's face  was  blanched  and  swollen 
with  weeping;  even  the  Parlia- 
mentary Colonel  who  attended 
him,  drilled  soldier  though  he  was, 
inarched  not  with  so  firm  a  step  as 
He. 

Aye.  look  at  him  well,  George 
Effingnam ;  you  have  not  been  so 
near  nim  since  he  reviewed  your 
squadron,  on  the  eve  of  Newbury ; 
was  his  eye  brighter,  his  mien  more 
stately  wLen  he  sat  his  charger,  in 
mail  and  plate,  before  your  orawn 
swords,  than  it  is  now  t  Look  at 
him  well ;  would  you  ever  have  de- 
serted his  service  nad  you  thought 
it  would  come  to  this? 

As  the  King  passed  on,  the  mus- 
keteers on  either  side  wheeled  up 
behind  him,  closing  in  their  ranks 
and  forming  an  impassable  barrier 
to  the  multitude  in  their  rear. 
By  favour  of  a  stalwart  sergeant 
who  had  served  in  his  own  stand 
of  pikes  at  Naseby,  Effingham  was 
permitted  to  advance  with  this  un- 
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broken  column.  An  inexpressible 
fiEiscination  compelled  him  to  see 
out  the  end  of  that  which  his  very 
soul  abhorred. 

On*  arriving  at  Whitehall,  his 
Migesty  passed  along  the  galleries 
to  his  bedl-chamber,  where  h^ 
halted  for  a  while  to  take  a  short 
interval  of  repose.  Here  he  was 
served  with  a  morsel  of  bread  and 
a  goblet  of  claret  wine,  upon  a 
silver  salver.  Charles  broke  off  a 
comer  of  the  manchet  and  drank 
finomthe  cup.  Herbert  meanwhile 
gave  to  the  Bishop  a  white  satin 
cap  which  he  had  in  readiness  for 
his  master ;  he  could  not  endure  to 
see  him  under  the  axe  of  the 
executioner. 

It  was  now  time.  Colonel  Hacker, 
who  was  in  attendance,  and  on 
whose  stem  nature  the  patience 
and  dignity  of  the  Boyal  sufferer 
had  made  no  slight  impression, 
knocked  respectfuQy  at  the  cham- 
ber door.  It  was  the  signal  of 
leave-taking.  Herbert  and  the 
Bishop  sauK  on  their  knees  before 
their  Sovereign,  covering  his  hand 
with  kisses.  The  latter,  old  and 
infirm,  bowed  down  moreover  with 
excessive  giief,  had  scarcely  strength 
to  rise  again.  Qentle  and  kindly 
to  the  last,  Charles  helped  the  pre- 
late up  with  his  own  hand.  He 
bade  the  door  be  opened,  and  fol- 
lowed the  Colonel  out  witn  the  free 
step  and  the  majestic  bearing  of  an 
English  king. 

The  galleries  and  banqueting- 
house  were  lined  with  soldiers. 
Firm  and  unwavering,  they  stood 
upon  their  posts,  but  tnose  warUke 
faces  bore  an  expression  of  unusual 
dejection :  glances  of  pity,  changing 
fast  to  admiration  and  even  reve- 
rence, were  cast  upon  the  King 
from  under  their  steel  head-pieces, 
and  the  duty  was  evidently  httle  to 
the  minds  of  those  frank,  bold  men. 
They  had  confrt)nted  him  in  battle, 
they  had  fought  him,  and  beaten 
him,  and  reviled  him,  out  they  had 
never  thought  it  was  to  end.  like 
this! 

Men  and  women  crowded  in  be- 
hind them,  peering  and  peeping 
under  their  elbows  and  between 
their  heads  at  the  doomed  monardi. 
Fervent  expressions  of  loyalty  and 


goodwill  greeted  him  from  these 
bystanders,  expressions  not  re- 
buked, nay,  sometimes  even  echoed 
by  the  very  guards  who  kept  them 
back. 

*Grod  bless  your  M^est^!'  ex- 
claimed Qeorge  Effingham,  m  loud, 
fearless  tones,  baring  his  head  at 
the  same  time  with  studied  reve- 
rence. 

The  blessing  was  caught  up  and 
repeated  by  many  a  broken  voice, 
and  the  King,  returning  his  saluta- 
tion, looked  his  old  officer  kindly 
and  steadily  in  the  face.  Wliether 
he  recognised  him  or  not,  George 
was  the  happier  for  that  glance 
during  his  lifetime. 

He  would  fain  have  remained  near 
him  now,  would  fain  have  done  him 
homage  and  returned  to  his  alle- 
giance even  at  the  block,  but  the 
press  became  more  and  more  re- 
sistless, and  he  was  swept  awav  bv 
the  crowd  to  a  distance  fromwhicn 
he  .could  with  difficulty  watch  the 
last  actions  and  catch  the  last  words 
of  the  King  against  whom  he  had 
rebelled. 

He  saw  him  emerge  upon  the 
fatal  platform  with  the  same  dig- 
nified bearing,  the  same  firm  step. 
He  saw  him  expostulate  for  an  in- 
stant with  those  around  him  as  he 
asked  for  a  higher  block,  that  he 
might  not  stoop  lower  than  became 
a  Stuart  even  in  his  death.  He 
could  see,  though  he  could  not  hear, 
that  the  King  was  speaking  with 
animated  gestures  in  vindication  of 
his  conduct  throughout  the  war; 
but  the  royal  voice  rose  audibly 
with  the  last  sentence  it  ever  spoke 
on  earth,  and  every  syllable  struck 
loud  and  distinct  as  a  trumpet- 
blast,  while  it  declared  in  the  face 
of  earth  and  heaven — 

'  I  have  a  good  cause — ^I  have  a 
gracious  Gfoc^  and  I  will  say  no 
more !' 

Had  Effingham  lived  to  a  hundred, 
he  coidd  never  have  forgotten  the 

Sicture  that  was  then  stamped  in- 
elibly  on  his  brain.  For  many  a 
year  afber  he  never  shut  his  eyes 
that  it  did  not  present  itself  in  all 
the  firm  strokes  and  glowing  colours 
of  reality.  The  sea  of  white  faces 
upturned  and  horror-bound,  as  the 
face  of  one  man — ^the  spars  and 
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propfi  of  the  scaffold-— the  little 
groups  that  broke  its  level  line — 
the  sparrow  that  flitted  across  his 
vision  and  diverted  his  eye  and  his 
thoughts  for  an  instant  even  then 
— ^the  bishop's  white  rochet  and  the 
Parliamentary  ColoneFs  bumished 
helmet — ^the  masked  headsman's 
gigantic  figure  and  the  clean  sharp 
outline  of  the  axe — ^the  satin  doublet 
and  the  veiled  head  bowed  down 
upon  the  block — the  outstretched 
hand  that  gave  the  signal — 

Effingham  was  a  brave  stout  sol- 
dier, but  he  grew  sick  and  faint,  and 
turned  his  eyes  away.  A  hollow 
ffroan,  more  terrible,  more  ominous 
in  its  stifled  earnestness,  than  the 
loudest  shout  that  ever  shook  the 
heavens,  told  how  Charles  the  First 
had  been  beheaded,  and  the  reaction 
that  placed  Charles  the  Second  on 
the  throne  had  already  commenced* 
And  one  more  scene  closed  Uie 
eventful  drama.  The  faithful  ser- 
vants who  had  attended  him  to  ^e 
threshold  of  eternity,  did  not  desert 
his  mortal  remains  when  he  had 
passed  its  portal.  The  Parliament 
was  memorialized  and  petitioned 
till  that  bodv,  already  startled  at 
what  it  had  done,  gave  permission 
for  his  burial  The  decency  and 
respect  that  had  too  often  been  re- 
fused the  living  monarch  were  not 
denied  to  his  senseless  corpse.  It 
was  brought  from  St.  James*s  to 
Windsor  in  a  hearse  with  six  horses, 
like  that  of  any  private  gentleman, 
and  attended  by  four  mourning 
coaches  and  the  remnant  of  his 
Majesty's  household.  The  service 
for  the  burial  of  the  dead  appointed 
by  the  Church  of  England  was  not 
permitted  to  be  read;  but  good 
Bishop  Juxon,  stanch  to  his  post 
even  when  all  was  lost,  stood  r^y 
with  the  Prayer-book  in  his  hand 
to  have  used  the  prescribed  ritual 
In  a  vault  at  Windsor  Castle — ^his 
own  old  Windsor — amongst  his 
kingly  ancestors,  he  was  laid  in  his 
last  resting-place.  A  few  high-born 
Cavaliers  chose  the  spot  for  Ms 
burial ;  a  few  devoted  servants  at- 
tended the  obsequies  of  the  master 
whom  they  loved.  He  lay,  like  a 
true  knight,  in  St  George's  Hall, 
with  the  banners  of  the  noblest 


order  of  chivalry  waving  over  him, 
and  the  winter  sunbeams  struggling 
through  the  emblazoned  windows 
to  gild  his  rest.  When  they  carried 
him  thence  to  the  vault  wherein  he 
was  to  lie,  the  sky  that  had  been 
bright  and  serene  clouded  over;  a 
heavy  storm  of  snow  came  on,  and 
fell  so  fast  that  it  covered  coffin 
and  hangings  and  pall  with  a  pure 
and  spotless  robe-yfit  emblem  of 
the  innocence  of  him  who  slept  so 
soundly  beneath. 

The  mourners  looked  significantly 
in  each  other^s  faces,  and  so  they 
bore  the  White  King  reverently  to 
his  grave. 


CHAPTER  XLm. 

A  GBIU  PENITENT. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  make 
reparation  for  evil,  and  Qeors[e 
Effingham,  although  he  had  put  it 
off  till  the  eleventh  hour,  felt  a 
stern  satisfaction  in  remembering 
that  he  had  thrown  up  his  appoint- 
ment on  the  King's  condemnation, 
and  that  he  at  least  was  guiltiesa  oi 
CbArles  Stuart's  death. 

His  case  was  not  unlike  that  of 
other  powerful  diampions  of  his 
party.  Many  a  grim  Puritan,  though 
prepared  to  resist  with  the  strong 
Land  and  to  the  death  all  assump- 
tion of  irresponsible  power,  all 
aggressive  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown,  shrank  with  horror 
from  so  desperate  a  measure  as  the 
sentence  of  his  sovereign  to  a  cri- 
minal's death  upon  the  scaffold, 
turned  away  with  disgust  from 
those  who  had  completed  the 
ghastly  work,  when  it  was  over. 
The  very  men  who  had  fronted 
him  so  lx)ldly  in  battie  entertained 
a  certain  respect  for  the  brave  an- 
tagonist  they  had  defeated,  and 
the  soldierlike  feeling  with  which 
years  of  warfiajre  had  saturated  their 
English  hearts  especially  revolted 
from  the  slaughter  in  cold  blood  of 
a  vanquished  foe.  Fairfax  himself 
— *M«  General^  as  he  was  then 
termed  poor  excellence  hy  his  party, 
and  supposed  at  that  juncture  to  be 
the  most  powerful  man  in  England 
— ^was  not  aware  of  the  execution 
till  it  was  over;  but  Fairfax  could 
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not  have  stopped  it  eren  had  he 
known  in  time,  for  with  all  his 
prestige  and  all  nis  popularity  the 
Man  of  Destiny  was  twice  as 
powerful  as  he.  The  deed  was 
now  fairly  done,  and  Effingham, 
shocked,  repentant,  and  sick  at 
heart,  resolved  to  bear  anna  no 
more. 

It  is  a  serious  matter  for  a  man 
of  middle  age — by  middle  age  we 
do  not  mean  thirty,  or  forty,  or 
fifty,  or  any  term  of  actual  years, 
but  simply  that  period  at  which 
the  bloom  is  off  the  fruit  once  for 
all — ^it  is  a  serious  matter,  we  in- 
sist, for  such  an  one  to  have  lost 
his  profession.  A  fortune  kicked 
down  can  be  built  up  again ;  like 
a  child's  house  of  cards,  the  same 
skill,  the  same  labour^  and  the 
same  patience,  will  not  tail  to  erect 
a  similar  fabric,  while  those  who 
have  studied  most  deeply  the  en- 
jo3rment  c^  wealth  affirm  that  the 
pleasure  of  making  money  fiir  ex- 
ceeds that  of  spending  it^  Friends 
may  &il  or  die,  old  and  tried 
fiiends,  but  the  gap  they  leave 
closes  of  itself  far  sooner  than  we 
oould  have  supposed  possible,  and 
although  we  cannot  quite 

Go  to  the  coffee-hoTiise  and  take  another, 

we  reodgn  ourselves  to  the  inevit- 
able witli  sufficient  calmness,  and 
go  on  much  as  we  did  before. 
Even  a  lost  love  may  be  replaced ; 
or  should  the  old  wound  be  too 
deep  to  stanch,  we  cover  it  up  and 
hide  it  away,  ashamed,  as  wdl  we 
may  be,  to  own  an  incurable  sore. 
But  the  profession,  if  reaUy  a  pro- 
fession, IS  a  part  of  the  man ;  other 
privations  are  but  forbidding  him 
wine,  this  is  denying  him  water ;  it 
Is  an  every-day  want,  a  perpetual 
blank  that  irritates  him  at  every 
turn.'  He  would  fain  be  in  mischief 
rather  than  remain  idle ;  be  doing 
liarm  rather  than  doing  nothing. 

Effingham  was  very  restless,  very 
unhappy.  The  dull  despondency 
of  resignation  that  had  oppressed 
kirn  for  so  many  months,  that  he 
had  soothed  and  blunted  *with 
constant  duty  and  unremitting 
labour,  was  indeed  gone,  but  in  its 
place  was  a  feverish  irritation^  a 
moibid  desire  for  change,  an  in- 


tense thirst  for  happiness,  which  is 
of  it«elf  the  most  painful  of  long- 
ings, and  a  rebellious  encourage- 
ment of  that  discontent  which  a^ 
repiningly,  'Why are  these  things 
sof  He  could  not  forget  Grace 
Allonby,  that  was  the  truth ;  worse 
still,  he  felt  that  he  would  not  if 
he  could.  ^  To  deceive  another  is 
often,  as  indeed  it  ou^ht  to  be,  a 
task  of  considerable  difficulty ;  to 
deceive  oneself  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world.  One  knows  the  dui)e 
so  well,  his  petty  weaknesses,  his 
contemptible  pliancy,  his  many 
faults,  which  he  cultivates  and 
cherishes  as  virtue&  It  is  a  poor 
triumph  truly  over  a  disarmed  and 
helpless  adversary,  so  we  do  it 
every  day. 

Emngham  considered  himself  a 
I>roud  man ;  it  was  the  quality  on 
which  he  most  plumed  himsell 
Never  to  bow  his  lofty  head  to 
human  being,  never  to  yield  an 
inch  of  his  self-sustaining  dignit;^, 
this  was  his  idea  of  manhood,  this 
was  the  character  he  had  trained 
himself  to  support.  Perhai)s  it  was 
for  his  pride  that  meek  Grace 
Allonby  loved  him.  Well  she 
might.  She  had  humbled  it,  and 
put  her  littie  foot  upon  it,  and  trod 
It  into  the  dust 

After  his  last  interview  with  her, 
this  pride  forbade  him  ever  to  see 
her  more.  Even  after  he  heard 
die  was  still  free,  after  gossiping 
Faith  had  poured  such  balm  un- 
consciously into  his  heart,  some- 
thing told  him  that  it  was  not  for 
him  to  sue  again,  that  he  must 
leave  everything  now  to  her;  and 
that  as  she  did  not  seem  anxious  to 
communicate  with  him,  and  he  was 
determined  to  remain  stem  and 
immovable  towards  her,  the  pro- 
bability was  that  they  would  never 
meet  again. 

This  point  finally  settled,  it  was 
no  wonder  that  an  irresistible 
longing  came  over  him  to  visit 
LotcI  Vaux  at  the  lodging  wherein 
he  la;f  on  a  sick  bed ;  to  reanest, 
nay,  if  necessarv  to  demand,  an 
interview  with  Mistress  Cave,  who 
inhabited  the  same  house ;  not  to 
shun — ^why  should  he? — ^the  pre- 
sence of  any  other  lady  who  might 
happen  to  be  with  them  at  the  time. 
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That  would  indeed  be  ridiculous. 
It  would  look  as  though  there 
were  something  between  them,  as 
though  she  could  influence  proud 
George  Effingham  in  any  one 
hairVbreadth  of  his  conduct,  as 
though  he  cared  for  her,  which  of 
course  he  did  not  now — ^not  the 
least  in  the  world — ^and  this  was 
the  prool  Also  a  morbid  desire 
came  to  possess  him  of  iustifying 
his  conduct  before  these  old 
Royalist  friends,  of  disavowing  his 
share  in  the  King's  death,  a  crime 
on  which  they  must  look  with  un- 
mitigated horror,  and  of  proving  to 
them  that  though  a  strict  Puritan 
and  a  determine  adherent  of  the 
Parliament  in  its  previous  resist- 
ance, he  was  no  regicide ;  nay,  he 
was  now  no  rebel.  He  had  fought 
but  for  liberty,  not  revolution ;  he 
had  opposed,  not  the  King,  but 
the  lung's  dishonest  advisers. 
Under  proper  restrictions,  he  would 
wish  to  see  the  monarchy  restored, 
and  in  the  person  of  the  late 
King's  natural  succe^r.  Certainly 
he  was  no  rebel.  Sincere,  earnest 
George  Effingham  was  turning 
sophist. 

He  was  turning  coxcomb  too,  it 
seemed,  else  why  did  he  linger  so 
long  over  his  preparations  to  go 
abroad  that  fine  wmter's  morning  ? 
Why  did  he  put  on  his  sad- 
coloured  raiment  with  so  much  care, 
and  comb  out  those  iron-grey  locks 
and  that  grizzled  beard  with  such 
an  unpleasant  consciousness  that 
he  was  indeed  turning  very  grey. 
He  had  not  heeded  his  appearance 
for  years :  it  set  him  well  now,  a 
worn  and  broken  man,  to  be  taking 
thought  of  his  looks  like  a  girl. 
He  turned  from  the  mirror  with 
a  grim  sardonic  smile,  but  he 
smothered  a  sigh  too  as  he  re- 
called a  comely  brown  face  that 
was  not  so  bad  to  look  at  less  than 
twenty  years  ago,  .and  he  wished, 
he  knew  not  why,  he  had  it  back 
again  just  for  toAlay.  Psha !  he 
was  not  going  wooing  now.  He 
began  to  think  he  was  turning 
foolish.  Whv  did  his  hand  shake 
so  as  he  tied  his  points,  and  at  that 
early  hour  why  so  restless  and 
eager  to  be  off)  Then,  although 
the  day  was  fine  for  walking,  keen 


and  bracing  as  a  winter's  day 
should  be,  Effingham  felt  very  hot 
as  he  turned  the  corner  of  that 
street,  once  so  uninteresting  and 
so  undistinguished  from  the  thou- 
sand and  one  ao^acent  streets,  its 
fellows.  There  must  have  been 
some  peculiaritv  in  the  street,  too. 
else  why  should  he  have  traversed 
it  so  often,  examining  its  different 
houses  BO  minutely  ere  he  stopped 
carelessly,  and  quite  by  accident  as 
it  were,  at  the  one  he  sought?  It 
was  reassuring,  however,  to  be  ad- 
mitted by  Faith,  with  her  inspirit- 
ing glances  and  well-known  smile : 
it  was  not  reassuring  to  be  turned 
loose  in  an  empty  room,  to  await  the 
leisure  of  my  Lord,  on  whom,  by  a 
pleasant  fiction,  this  visit  was  sup- 
posed to  be  made,  and  who,  as  an 
invalid,  could  scarcely  be  expected 
to  be  astir  at  half-after  nine  in  the  . 
morning,  the  early  hour^  even  for 
those  early  times,  at  which  Qeorge 
arrived. 

How  the  room  reminded  him  of 
that  other  room  at  Oxford,  of 
which  every  detail  was  printed  so 
indelibly  on  his  memory.  Photo- 
graphy, forsooth,  is  no  invention 
of  this  or  any  other  centurv.  It 
came  with  mankind  fresh  ana  per- 
fect upon  earth.  When  Adam  lefb 
the  garden  and  knew. he  should  see 
it  no  more,  he  took  with  him  into 
the  dreary  waste  of  the  outer  world 
an  impression  of  his  Paradise  that 
had  not  faded  when  his  eyes  were 
dim  and  his  years  had  numbered 
nine  hundred  one  score  and  ten. 
Eve,  too,  carried  another  in  her 
aching  bosom,  though  she  could 
scarcely  see  it  through  her  tears. 
Their  children,  one  and  all,  possess 
the  art  and  its  appliances.  Effing- 
ham's *"  positive'  was  no  less  vivid 
than  that  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

Men  inhabit  a  room  as  an  Arab 
pitches  his  tent  in  the  desert,  care- 
ful only  for  immediate  shelter  and 
convenience,  as  a  place  that,  when 
they  have  left  it  and  done  with  it, 
shall  know  them  no  more.  Wo- 
men, on  the  contrary  —  at  least 
some  women,  and  these,  we  think, 
are  not  seldom  the  gentlest  ana 
most  loveable  of  their  sex — seem 
to  pervade  it,  as  it  were,  with  their 
innuence,  though  for  the  time  they 
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may  be  absent  indeed  in  the  body ; 
shedding,  so  to  speak,  an  atmo- 
sphere of  beauty  and  refinement 
aoout  them  which  clings  around 
the  place  when  they  arc  gone.  Tis 
an  old  hackneyed  quotation,  though 
none  the  worse  for  that,  about 
'  The  vase  in  which  roses  have  once 
bc^n  distilled  ;*  but  it  describes 
as  poetically  and  as  adequately  as 
language  can,  the  charm  we  all 
know  so  well,  the  spell  that  a 
loved  and  loving  woman  casts 
upon  the  thresliola  of  her  home. 

Mar^  Gave  possessed  this  Acuity 
in  a  high  degree.  Any  one  who 
knew  Mary  intimately  could  tell  at 
a  glance  on  entermg  a  room 
whether  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
stationing  herself  there ;  and  the 
something  that  Qeorge  recognised 
here  in  the  London  lodging,  which 
he  had  learned  to  appreciate  in  his 
Oxford  experiences,  was  but  one  of 
the  many  attractions  belonging  to 
that  lady  of  which  he  had  never 
made  any  account.  Lover-like,  he 
attributcKi  it  all  to  -Grace,  and 
looked  round  the  apartment  with  a 
softening  eye,  believing  that  it  was 
Tiere  she  sat  and  worked  and  pon- 
dered, thinking  perhaps  sometimes, 
and  not  unkindly,  of  him. 

Poor  Grace !  sne  was  generally 
too  restless  now  to  sit  still  any- 
where. When  not  occupied  with 
the  invalid,  to  whom  both  the 
women  devoted  themselves  as  only 
women  can,  she  spent  most  of  her 
time  in  wandering  to  and  fro  about 
the  house,  looking  out  of  all  the 
windows  that  commanded  the 
street,  and  turning  away  from  them 
as  if  she  expected  somebodv  who 
never  came,  varying  this  dreary 
amusement  oy  long  political  discus- 
sions with  her  friend,  in  which  she 
sought  to  prove  the  rarliament  not 
80  far  in  the  wrong,  shocking 
that  Cavalier  lady  much  by  the 
disloyalty  of  her  opinions,  which 
seemed  to  incline  daily  more  and 
more  towards  Puritanism,  and  as 
Mary  told  her,  almost  with  indig- 
nation, '  flat  rebellion.' 

Had  George  Effingham  known  all 
this,  perhaps  he  would  hardly  have 
tremoled  so  ridiculously  as  he  stood 
bending  his  sheathed  rapier  about 
tmconsciously  in  that  saored  apart- 


ment. No;  he  was  a  bold  man, 
George,  and  he  loved  her  very 
honestly.  It  would  have  made  him 
more  nervous  still. 

Jjdl  his  stirring  and  eventful 
career  he  had  faced  as  much  danger 
as  most  men,  not  onlv  the  open 
dangers  of  the  battle-field,  which  to 
one  of  his  calibre  were  indeed  no 
great  trial  of  courage,  but  the 
more  thrilling  hazards  of  advanced 
outposts,  night  attacks,  and  such 
uncertain  duties,  when  a  moment's 
relaxation  of  vi^ance,  a  moment's 
loss  of  coolness,  might  not  only 
have  destroyed  himself,  but  im- 
perilled the  very  eidstence  of  the 
army  for  whose  safety  he  was 
answerable.  Never  in  nis  whole 
life,  however — as  George  once  con- 
fessed, many  a  long  day  afterwards 
to  a  certain  individual,  who  received 
the  confession  with  happy  smiles, 
melting  into  happier  t^ijs — ^never 
before,  on  picket,  with  Bupert 
hovering  about  his  flanks  at  mid- 
night, or  detached  with  a  handful 
of  men  to  make  his  way  in  broad 
daylight  between  Goring's  keen- 
sighted  vi^ance  and  Astle/s  un- 
erring tactics,  na  not  even  when  he 
stood  "face  to  face  with  old  Sir 
Giles  at  Naseby,  and  bore  the 
brunt  of  that  impetuous  charge 
in  which  the  stout  knight  fell 
wounded,  had  he  felt  his  lips 
blanch  and  his  heart  leap  to  his 
mouth  as  they  did  on  this  eventful 
day  simplv  to  hear  a  light  footfall 
coming  alon^  the  passage,  and  a 
gentle  hand  lifting  tne  latch  of  the 
door. 

To  him  entered  no   more   im- 

Sortant  a  personage  than  his  friend 
'aith,  whose  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous, damped,  yet  not  altojg^ether 
smothered,  by  the  grave  realities  of 
matrimony,  was  sorely  tried  by 
George's  open-mouthed  expression 
of  countenance,  denoting  anything 
but  coolness  or  self-command. 

*My  Lord  prays  the  General  will 
excuse  his  waiting  on  him  in  this 
apartment,'  quoth  Faith,  demurely, 
'  and  begs  the  favour  of  his  com- 
pany in  the  sick  cliamber  to  which 
nis  Lordship  is  still  confined;'  with 
that  she  baae  him  follow  her  guid- 
ance^ and  make  as  little  noise  as 
possible,  in  consideration  of  the  in- 
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valid — an  nimeeessary  injunction  to 
a  man  who^  though  conscious  of  no 
evil  intention,  felt  alreadv  like  a 
convicted  thie£  C^ige,  nowever, 
was  too  experienced  a  soldier  not 
to  recojpise  the  inspiritiug  indu- 
ence  of  locomotion;  his  courage 
came  gradually  back  as  he  advanced 
to  the  attack. 

She  was  in  the  room.  He  knew 
it  somehow  without  seeing  her. 
He  was  conscious  of  a  presence, 
and  a  grave,  formal  courtesy  ana 
the  old  stupefying  sensation  that 
was  ^et  so  fascinating.  He  was 
conscious  also  of  another  lady,  pale 
and  fEuiecL  who  greeted  him  with 
stately  coldness,  and  of  the  suf- 
fering nobleman  himself  reclining 
languidly  on  his  couch. 

Poor  G^Tge  EfELngham!  they 
were  drawn  up  in  battle  order  to 
receive  him,  horse,  foot,  and  dra- 
goons. For  an  instant  he  was 
cowaid  enough  to  wish  he  hadn't 
come  1 

There  is  nothing  like  a  plunge  at 
once  in  medias  res  to  brace  the 
nerves  for  an  encounter.  To  his 
Lordship's  distant  salutation,  and 
somewhat  haughty  inquiry  as  to  the 
cause  which  had  obtained  him  the 
honour  of  the  General's  visit,  though 
he  could  not  forbear  adding,  courte- 
ously enough,  'that  he  trusted  it 
was  to  give  them  some  opportunity 
of  returning  the  many  favours  they 
had  received  fix)m  the  Parliamen- 
tary oflScer,'— George  replied  with 
mauly  frankness  at  once.  *  that  he 
had  come  to  see  his  old  iriends,  in 
order  to  do  himself  justice.  He 
had  but  few  now,'  he  said,  'and 
could  not  afford  to  lose  one  of  theoL 
He  was  no  longer  in  a  position 
either  to  ask  or  to  confer  a  favour. 
He  was  neither  a  general  now,  nor 
an  officer  in  the  service  of  the 
Parliament.' 

The  party  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  in  some  perturbation.  Grace 
turned  very  red  and  very  white 
again  in  less  than  a  second.  Lord 
Vaux  feebly  signed  to  the  ladies  to 
withdraw.  One  of  them  could  not, 
and  the  other  would  not,  see  the 
signal.  An  embarrassing  silence 
succeeded :  the  three  were  at  what 
is  termed  a  '  dead-lock.' 

Maiy  was  the  first  to  break  it. 


He  quite  started  at  her  voice ;  it 
was  so  changed  from  thefiill,  steady 
tones  he  remembered ;  he  looked  a^ 
tentively  in  her'face,  and  was  aonj 
to  see  how  time  and  grief  had  al- 
tered her.  It  was  a  beautiftd  hoe 
still,  but  it  had  lost  for  ever  the 
rounded  outlines  and  the  bright 
comeliness  of  youth. 

'  We  are  glad  to  know  that  it  is 
so,'  said  Mary,  assuming  for  the 
nonce  the  old  queenly  air  that  sat 
so  well  upon  her.  '  You  can  under- 
stand our  feelings.  You  see  our 
loyalty  is  no  whit  ^aken  even  now. 
Mourning  for  him  as  we  do,  aye^ 
even  in  our  outward  garb' — she 
glanced  as  she  spoke  at  her  own 
dress,  for  all  there  were  in  the 
deepest  black — '  how  is  it  possible 
for  us  to  forgive  his  munierers? 
Had  vou  come  here  with  the  King's 
\Aooa  on  your  hands,  Geoiige  £f- 
fingham,  not  one  of  us  could  have 
spoken  a  kind  word  to  ^ou  again.' 

Grace  looked  up  at  him  with  one 
rapid,  speaking  glance;  the  next 
instant  ner  eyes  were  fixed  intently 
on  the  floor.  She  at  least  would 
Usten  to  his  justification  with  no 
unfavourable  ear. 

In  a  few  manly,  simple  words 
George  told  his  tale.  Addressing 
himself  to  the  old  Cavalier  noble- 
man, he  detailed  his  early  expe- 
riences of  the  Royal  army  and  the 
Boyal  party,  his  scruples  of  con- 
science, his  change  of  faith,  the 
moral  obligation  he  felt  to  join  the 
champions  of  libertv,  and  the  con- 
ta^ous  enthusiasm  kindled  in  his 
mind  by  their  reli^ous  zeal.  With- 
out dwelling  on  his  own  deeds  or 
his  own  feelings,  he  confined  him- 
self to  a  simple  narrative  of  facts, 
relating  how  he  had  served  his 
country  and  his  party  at  once ;  how 
he  had  mitigated  the  rigorous  mea- 
sures of  the  Parliament  towards  the 
Boyalists,  as  indeed  they  them- 
selves knew,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
)ower ;  and  how  even  at  the  very 
ast  he  had  gone  to  Qromwell  with 
lis  commission  in  his  hand,  and 
protesting  against  the  sacrilege 
which  he  was  powerless  to  prevent, 
had  thrown  it  at  the  Dictator's  feet, 
and  stripped  off  the  uniform  which 
he  had  resolved  fix)m  henc^urth  he 
would  never  wear  again.     'And 
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ikow,'  said  George,  kindling  as  he 
spoke,  and  fixing  his  eyes  uncon- 
sciously on  Grace,  who  sat  blushing 
and  trembling,  drinking  in  every 
word,  'I  see,  too  late,  the  error 
into  which  we  have  fallen.  I  see 
that  we  have  trusted  too  little  to 
tlie  people,  too  much  to  the  sword. 
I  see  tnat  we  have  ourselves  built 
up  a  power  we  are  unable  to  con- 
trol ;  and  that,  setting  aside  every 
question  of  Boght,  we  must  return 
within  those  limits  we  ought  never 
to  have  overstepped,  resume  the 
alle^pance  that  we  have  never  in- 
tentionally shaken  ofL^  and  re-esta- 
blish a  Monarchy  to  save  our  coun- 
try. I  may  have  gone  too  far ;  but 
in  these  times  there  has  been  no 
middle  course.  I  have  borne  arms 
not  against  my  sovereign,  but 
against  those  who  would  have  per- 
suaded him  to  be  a  tyrant  No! 
Hiere  is  not  a  drop  of  Charles 
Stuart^s  blood  on  my  hands,  and  I 
have  never  been  a  rebel,  my  Lord,' 
never  a  rebel,  as  I  am  a  living 
manf 

Grace  thanked  him  with  a  look 
that  made  Effingham's  heart  leap 
for  joy. 

Poor  Lord  Yauz,  sadly  weakened 
and  iMToken  down,  had  listened 
courteously  and  with  a  well-pleased 
air  to  a  man  for  whom  in  his  heart 
he  had  always  entertained  a  high 
respect,  and  to  whose  kind  offices 
he  had  often  of  late  owed  his  own 
welfare  and  security.  He  bowed 
his  head  feebly,  and  said  '  he  was 
glad  to  hear  it;'  then  looked  wearily 
around  as  though  to  ask  when  his 
noonday  draught  would  be  ready, 
and  when  his  visitor  was  going 
away.  Mary  alone  remained  obdu- 
rate and  uncompromising. 

'  You  havejustified  yourself,'  she 
said, '  of  the  Blessed  Martyr's  blood, 
but  you  can  never  deny  that  you, 
and  such  as  you,  have  been  the  un- 
conscious instruments  of  this  odious 
sacril^e.  You  are  not  o/*us,  George 
Effingham,  and  you  must  not  be 
vfUh  M&,  We  are  glad  to  have  heard 
you  in  your  defence  :  to  have  seen 
you  once  more;  to  thank  you  for 
the  favours  we  have  received  at 
your  hands ;  and  to  bid  you  fare- 
well. We  wish  you  no  evil,  we 
bear  you  no  mahce;  but  between 


us  and  you  stands  the  scaffold  at 
Whitehall.  It  is  a  barrier  that  can 
never  be  removed.  I  speak  for 
Sir  Giles  Allonby's  daughter  as 
well  as  myself  Come,  Grace,  you 
and  I  have  no  business  here !' 

How  could  she  say  such  hard, 
such  cruel  words?  What  was  this 
impulse  that  bade  her  do  violence 
to  her  own  better  feelings,  and 
trample  so  ruthlessly  on  those  of 
her  friend  ?  Her  tone,  too,  was  un* 
naturally  calm  and  constrained; 
and  she  pressed  her  hand  upon  her 
bosom,  as  if  in  phvsical  pain. 

He  had  bent  his  head  down, 
down  to  his  very  sword-hilt  while 
she  was  speaking,  but  he  raised  it 
more  loftily  than  his  wont  when 
she  had  done,  and  Grace  observed 
that  he  looked  sterner  than  usual, 
and  had  turned  very  pale.  Her 
woman's  heart  was  rising  rapidly ; 
her  woman-nature  rebelled  fiercely 
against  this  assumption  of  authority 
by  her  Mend.  She  sat  swelling 
with  love,  pride,  anger,  pity,  a  host 
of  turbulent  feelings.  Tt  wanted 
but  little  to  create  an  outbreak. 

He  rose  slowly,  and  bade  Lord 
Yauz  a  courteous  farewell  He 
bowed  to  the  ground  before  Mary, 
who  acknowledged  his  salutation 
with  one  of  those  miraculous  cour- 
tesies which  the  dames  of  that 
period  performed  to  such  perfection. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  door,  and  in 
doing  so  he  must  pass  close  by 
Grace's  chair.  How  her  heart  beat. 
Once  she  thought  he  would  pass 
without  speaking.  For  more  than 
a  minute  she  had  never  taken  her 
eyes  off  his  face,  and  a  sad,  hope- 
less expression  crossed  it  now  that 
made  her  thrill  with  pain.  He 
stopped  before  her  chair,  and  took 
her  by  the  hand.  *  Farewell,'  he 
said,  *a  long  farewell,  Grace  P 
There  was  a  world  of  quiet  sorrow 
in  the  tone  with  which  he  spoke 
that  last  word ;  a  world  of  hope- 
less love  in  the  deep  eyes  that 
looked  down  so  reproachfully,  yet 
so  fondly,  into  hers.  The  girl's 
heart  was  full  to  suffocation.  She 
could  bear  it  no  longer ;  the  room 
seemed  to  swim  before  her  e^res. 
The  next  moment  she  was  sobbing 
on  his  breast  like  a  child. 

Effingham  walked  out  of  that 
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London  lodging  perhaps  the  hap- 
piest man  that  day  in  England. 
He  was  no  accepted  suitor,  no  affi- 
anced lover,  it  is  trae ;  but  for  the 
first  time  he  knew  now  beyond  a. 
doubt  that  the  blessing  for  which 
he  had  pined  so  long  was  his  own ; 
that  even  if  she  might  never  be  his, 
Grace  Allonby  loved  him  dearly  in 
her  heart ;  and  the  light  which 
the  poet  affirms  '  never  was  on  sea 
or  snore,'  but  without  which  both 
sea  and  shore  are  but  dull  and 
dreary  wastes,  began  to  shed  its 
golden  gleams  on  a  life  that  only 
too  joyfully  accepted  this  one  boon 
in  lieu  of  everytning  which  it  had 
lost 

Trembling,  weeping,  agitated, 
horribly  ashamed,  yet  by  no  means 
repentant  of  what  she  had  done, 
Qrace  retired  to  her  chamber, 
whither,  from  the  sheer  force  of 
habit,  she  was  followed  by  her 
friena ;  and  where,  in  broken  sen- 
tences and  frequent  sobs,  not  xin- 
mingled  with  smiles,  she  told  her 
how  she  had  loved  their  enemy  so 
long,  ever  so  long,  aye,  even  before 
she  nad  entreated  mm  to  save  Bos- 
ville's  life,  only  she  was  not  quite 
sure  he  cared  K)r  her ;  and  how  she 
had  nevertheless  alwavs  believed  it 
was  ifor  her  sake  Effingham  had  been 
BO  kind  to  the  Royalists ;  and  how 
proud  she  always  was,  though  she 
Inew  it  was  very  wrong,  of  his 
prowess,  and  his  successes ;  lastly, 
now  she  had  feared  she  must  never 
see  him  nor  speak  to  him  again; 
and  how  to-day  was  the  happiest 
day  in  her  life ;  '  for,  you  see,  Mary, 
he  is  not  a  rebel,  after  all — ^he  says 
so  himself— not  a  rebel  at  all ;  and 
even  if  I  never  see  him  again,  I 
shall  always  love  him  better  than 
anyone  else  in  the  world.* 

And  Mary  listened,  and  soothed 
her,  and  remonstrated,  like  a  con- 
firmed hypocrite  as  she  was.  (All 
good  women  are,  far,  fax  more  so 
than  the  bad  ones.)  And  even 
urged  the  claim  of  another,  with  a 

Sale  smiling  face  too,  and  dissuaded 
er  in  every  way  she  could  think 
of  from  what  she  termed  *this 
wicked  folly  ;*  and  Grace,  cheering 
up  rapidly,  laughed  at  the  latter 
ar^ment.  and  said  with  a  mocking 
voice,  *Ii  ever  he  turns  up,  you 


will  have  to  marry  him  yourself 
Mary.  You  have  taken  charge  or 
him  ever  since  we  have  known  him. 
It  is  very  careless  of  you  to  have 
lost  him  now !' 

They  reached  home,  those  un- 
conscious friendly  stabs,  dealt  so 
innocently  by  a  loving  hand — ^home 
to  the  very  quick;  every  one  of 
them.  Grace  could  not  guess  why 
her  friend  bent  down  to  kiss  her 
so  assiduously  at  this  moment,  and 
talked  on  so  volubly  immediately 
afterwards ;  but  the  conversation 
was  resumed  again  and  again ;  the 
argument  against  marriage,  so  reso- 
lutely urged  by  the  elder  lady,  be- 
coming weaker  and  weiJ^er  at  every 
fresh  attack. 

The  contest  ended  as  such  con- 
tests usuallv  do  when  the  one  side 
is  thoroughly  in  earnest,  the  other 
fighting  against  its  own  convictions. 
Lord  vaux,  an  easy  good-tempered 
man,  devotedlv  fond  of  Grace,  and 
in  the  intervals  of  his  malady  only 
too  glad  to  make  every  one  happy 
about  him,  was  soon  brought  to 
think  that  George  Effingham  would 
be  an  extremely  fit  person  to  take 
charge  of  his  dear  Grace,  provided 
always  they  would  both  come  and 
live  with  him  in  the  old  Hall  at 
Boughton.  With  much  reluctance 
— ^0  much  indeed  as  to  seem  more 
feigned  than  sincere — Mary  with- 
drew her  opposition,  and  the  spring, 
gloomy  and  disastrous  as  it  proved 
to  the  Royalist  party,  smilea  on  at 
least  one  happv  heart  amongst  the 
despondent  and  ruined  Cavaiuers. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

'COMma  HOME.' 

Master  Dymocke  sat  basking  in 
the  beams  of  an  early  summer^s  sun 
on  the  terrace  at  Boughton.  He 
had  been  left  in  trustworthy  charge 
of  that  establishment  for  several 
months,  as  was  indeed  well  known 
to  the  inferior  domestics  of  the 
household,  on  whom  his  militarv 
strictness  and  somewhat  peevish 
disposition,  by  no  means  improved 
after  matrimony,  had  produced  an 
impression  the  reverse  of  a^eable. 
The  males  held  him  in  considerable 
awe ;  the  females^  excepting  one  or 
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two  of  the  prettiest,  to  whom  he 
relaxed  considerably,  opined,  and, 
womanlike,  freely  expressed  their 
opinion,  that  he  was  a  '  thankless 
Old  curmudgeon.'  Perhaps  as  he 
was  now  altogether  out  of  tne  game, 
the  single  ladies  mav  have  re^^rdea 
him  with  a  peculiarly  unfiEtyourable 
eye. 

He  seemed,  however,  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  current  of  his 
own  reflections.  The  family  were 
expected  to  return  that  ver^  dav, 
and  although  he  was  suf&ciently 
habituated  to  his  pretty  wife's  ab- 
sence to  bear  it  with  coigugal  com- 
posure, he  had  no  objection  on 
earth  to  see  her  smiling  face  again. 
Though  firmly  convinced  in  his  own 
mind  that  he  had  paid  too  high  a 
price  for  that  treasure,  Dymocke, 
we  need  scarcely  repeat,  was  a  phi- 
losopher, and  the  last  man  to  be 
guilty  01  such  an  absurdity  as  that 
of  undervaluing  a  purchase  because 
it  had  cost  him  pretty  dear.  No, 
Faith  belonged  to  hifn.  and  that  was 
of  itself  a  very  considerable  merit. 
It  is  only  right  to  add  that  the 
little  woman  ruled  him  most 
thoroughly,  and  tyrannized  over 
him  as  only  such  a  little  woman 
can. 

The  affcemoon  was  rapidly  verging 
towards  evening,  and  the  sun  was 
already  beginning  to  shed  that 
golden  haze  athwart  the  distant 
valleys  which  makes  our  English 
scenery,  dotted  with  timber  and 
clothed  with  copse  and  hedgerow, 
like  a  dream  of  fairyland^and  yet 
they  had  not  arrived.  Well !  it 
was  three  good  days'  journey  from 
London  to  Northampton  for  a  horse 
litter,  and  thankful  the^  liiight  be 
that  my  Lord  was  sufficiently  reco- 
vered to  come  home  at  all,  and  a 
merry  home-coming  it  would  turn 
out,  with  Miss  Grace's  happy  i&ce, 
as  pleased  with  her  dark  gnm  lover 
as  if  he  had  been  a  bran-new  gal- 
lant from  the  French  Court;  and 
Mistress  Mary,  whom  the  poor  old 
folk  for  many  a  mile  round  had 
missed  sadly  during  her  absence, 
and  his  own  little  vixen's  saucy 
smiles,  and  mv  Lord's  calm  weary 
approval  of  all  that  had  been  done 
whilst  he  was  away.  Dymocke 
had  imperceptibly  usurped  the  au- 
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thority  of  every  other  functionary 
in  the  establishment,  and  had  con- 
stituted himself  butler,  gardener, 
groom,  and  steward,  with  a  grave 
tenacity  peculiarly  his  own.  It  was 
now  most  gratifying  to  reflect  that 
the  house  was  clean,  the  garden 
trim,  the  stable  in  order,  and  the 
very  pigsties  arranged  with  miUtaxy 
method  and  precision  :  also  to  be 
convinced  that  he,  Hugn  Dymocke, 
was  the  only  man  in  England  who 
could  so  completely  have  set  every- 
thing to  rights. 

Thus  absorbed  in  his  self-satisfied 
meditations,  honest  Hugh  rose  from 
the  bendi  over  which  Mary's  roses 
were  already  putting  forth  a  thou- 
sand tiny  buds,  and  strolled  into 
the  park  to  catch  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  expected  cavalcade. 

Dazzled  with  the  slanting  sun- 
beams, he  shaded  his  eyes  with  his 
hand  as  he  perceived  the  figure  of  a 
man  in  the  park  apparently  thread- 
ing  the  old  trees  so  as  to  avoid 
observation. 

'  Something  wrong,'  thought  Dy- 
mocke. 'Some  one  here  for  mis- 
chief, ril  be  sworn.  Tis  too  tall 
for  old  Bobin  the  molecatcher,  and 
"Forester  Will"  is  away  psalm- 
singing  at  Harborow,  with  a  murrain 
to  him  1  He'd  better  not  come 
home  drunk  as  he  did  the  last  time, 
a  prick-eared  knave!  It  must  be 
some  poaching  scoundrel  looking 
after  the  younff  fawns.  Pll  raddle 
his  bones  for  nim  if  I  catch  him, 
m  warrant ;  and  I  can  run  a  bit 
still  for  as  old  as  I  ain,  and  wrestle 
too  with  here  and  there  a  one.' 

Thus  soliloquizing,  our  veteran,  in 
whom  the  pugnacious  propensity 
was  still  stronglv  developed,  has- 
tened towards  the  intruder  with 
long  swift  strides,  craftily  careful, 
however,  to  keep  every  advantage 
of  ground  in  case  his  new  acqxudn- 
tance  should  take  fright  and  make 
a  run  for  it. 

This,  however,  seemed  to  be  the 
last  thing  in  the  strang[er's  mind. 
He  leaned  his  back  against  a  tree, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ^ouna 
as  though  the  yoimgfem  springing 
up  beneath  his  feet  were  a  study  of 
absorbing  interest  and  importance. 
If  he  were  really  a  botanist,  ho 
seemed  a  most  attentive  one,  and 
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took  not  the  slightest  notice,  as 
indeed  he  was  probably  quite  an- 
conscions  of  the  sturdy  seigeant's 
approacL 

That  worthy's  conduct  was,  to 
aay  the  least  of  it,  remarkable.  On 
perceiving  that  the  stranger's  dress 
and  exterior  denoted  a  gentleman, 
he  had  halted  at  adistanoeof  about 
a  hundred  yards  and  reconnoitred ; 
then,  without  farther  preliminaiy, 
sent  an  excellent  new  beaver  spin- 
ning high  into  the  air,  bounded 
three  feet  from  the  ground  as  if  he 
were  shot,  and  with  a  howl  of  min- 
gled triumj^,  affectioii,  and  as- 
tonishment, ran  the  intervening 
distance  at  the  Tery  top  of  his 
speed,  and  seizing  the  stranger^ 
lumd  with  famished  eagerness, 
mouthed  and  kissed  it  much  as  a 
dog  would  a  bone,  while  down  his 
brown  cheek  and  on  to  that  hand 
stole  the  first  and  only  tear  the 
stout  seiceant  is  ever  recorded  to 
have  fihed. 

'He's  alive  and  well!  he's  alive 
axid  well !'  gasped  the  old  soldier  as 
if  a  giant's  fingers  were  griping  his 
throat  'God  bless  thee,  Master 
Humphrey— my  dear  yoxmg  mas- 
ter r  and  he  burst  out  witii  a  snatch 
of  one  of  their  jolly  Cavalier  songs 
in  a  hoarse  hysterioEd  voice  that 
would  have  tempted  a  bvstander  to 
laugh  had  he  not  indeed  bean  more 
inclined  to  weep. 

It  was  sad  to  see  how  little 
Homphrev  responded  to  the  ser- 
geant s  affectionate  welcome.  He 
pressed  his  hand  indeed  kindly,  for 
it  was  not  in  Bosville's  nature  to 
hurt  the  fediings  of  a  single  soul, 
but  bis  countenance  never  for  an 
instant  lost  the  expression  of  de^ 
melancholy  that  had  beccmie  hsL 
bitual  to  it,  and  he  looked  so  sadly 
in 'his  old  flervant's  isMe  that  thie 
latter's4riumph  soon  turned  to  ap- 
prehensicm  and  dismay. 

'  What  is  it,  Master  Humphrey  f 
he  asked  eagerly,  and  using  uncon- 
sciously the  cM.  fiuniliar  i^i^eUation 
of  long  ago,  'you  are  safe  here — 
quite  safe ;  suroly  the  bloodhounds 
are  not  m&r  you  now  9  Oh,  Master 
Humphrey,  d  ye  mind  how  we  gave 
them  the  slip,  and  what  an  example 
the  sorrel  made  of  *em  that  blessed 
day?    We've  got  his  half-brother 


now  *  goes  in  my  Lord's  coach;  and 
Tve  kept  one  of  his  faoofa  I  went 
and  cut  it  off  myself  when  he  lay 
dead  down  yonder  by  the  water- 
side, and  it's  stood  ever  since  over 
the  oom-bin  against  you  should 
come  home  T 

Humphrey  smiled  a  forced  sad 
smile.  'Thanks,  honest  Hugh,' he 
answered ;  '  I  have  not  many  trea- 
sures Idft;.  I  should  like  the  sorrel's 
hoo^  for  your  sake  and  that  of  the 
good  old  horse.  Go  and  fetch  it 
me  now.  I  will  wait  here  tall  you 
comeback.  I  must  be  in  the  saddle 
again  to-night,  and  in  a  few  more 
hours  I  shall  leave  England  for 
evec  Hugh,  you're  an  old  soklier: 
I  can  trust  you.  Do  not  let  any  ot 
the  family  know  you  have  seen  me 
here  to-day.' 

'Why,  bless  you,  there  isn^  a  soul 
of  them  at  home,'  answered  Dy^ 
mocke,  and  his  master's  fftoe  fdl 
visibly  the  while.  *  They're  all  ex- 
pected back  to-ni^t  I  was  out 
looking  for  them  just  now,  when  I 
saw  yon.  My  Lord's  getting  quite 
hearty  again,  Heaven  be  praised! 
and  you've  heard  the  news?  Our 
young  lady's  going  to  be  married, 
and  to  our  old  OBiptain,  too.  Ah, 
Major,  there  wasn't  as  smart  a  troc^ 
in  the  I^g's  army  as  ours.  D'ye 
mind  what  the  Prince  said  at  New- 
bury when  he  bid  the  whole  brigade 
take  up  a  fresh  alignemait  upon  iu/ 
"Dress,"  says  he,  "upon  Captain 
Effi.ngham's  troop,  and  be  d— -d  to 
yel"  Qie  was  a  hearty  free-spoken 
gentleman,  was  Piince  Rupert); 
"for  they  stand,"  says  he,  "like  a 
biidc  wali^"  says  he ;  and  so  we  did, 
and  a  pelting  shower  we  got  front 
Essex  s  oulvenns  before  the3r'd  done 
with  ns:  but  we  never  broke  our 
line!  Well,  well,  it's  a  world  of 
change;  and  I'm  married,  too,  Muor 
— married  and  settled  and  all.  Oh, 
my  dear  Master  Humphrey,  don\ 
ye  be  in  too  great  a  hurry.  But 
that's  neither  bere  nor  there;  and 
youVe  heard  doubtless  of  Mistress 
Mary's  good  luck,  and  the  fortune 
thaVs  fallen  to  her  f 

He  had  indeed.  We  nmst  he 
more  than  estranged  from  those  we 
love  when  we  cease  to  hear  (/them 
if  not  from  them,  to  make  inquiries, 
needleBsly  dioguiaod  and  it**^'"'^'^ 
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About  their  wel&re — ^to  take  aa  in- 
terest all  the  keener  that  ve  are 
ashamed  to  own  it  in  the  remotest 
trifles  that  can  affect  tJiem.  He 
had  heard  what  was  indeed  true, 
that  by  the  death  of  a  relative  Mary 
Oav«  had  become  possessed  of  broad 
lands  away  by  the  winding  Avon, 
waving  woods,  and  smiling  farms 
4Uid  acres  of  goodly  pasturage ;  nor, 
though  he  rejoiced  in  aught  that 
was  likely  to  benefit  her,  could  he 
stifle  a  bitter  and  unworthvpang 
to  feel  that  this  succession  YnA  but 
another  barrier  raised  between  him- 
aelf  and  the  woman  fix>m  whom  he 
felt  he  was  hopelessly  separated. 
If  he  had  been  voluntarily  dis- 
carded by  her  before,  could  he  con- 
descend to  sue  her  now  that  she  was 
a  wealthy  heiress  ?  Kot  he.  That 
at  least  was  a  folly  he  had  done 
with  for  evermore,  and  when  His 
softer  nature  got  the  better  of  him, 
and  he  felt  too  keenly  how  sweet 
that  folly  was,  he  would  &11  to 
readily  uie  letter  once  more  that 
he  still  carried  in  his  bosom,  thin 
and  almost  illegible  now  from  fre- 
quent perusals,  yet  perhaps  scarcely 
so  frayed  and  worn  as  the  heart 
against  which  it  lav.  Had  he 
Imown — had  he  only  Known  1  But 
such  is  life:  Can  we  wonder  at  the 
bumps  and  knocks  we  receive  when 
we  think  what  a  game  at  Blind- 
man's  buff  the  whole  thing  is ! 

And  Mary's  pleasure  in  her  suo- 
cession  to  this  heritage  was  of  a 
strangely  sober  nature.  'Too  late 
— too  late  r  was  all  that  lady  said 
when  she  heard  of  it  Too  late, 
indeed!  The  cause  was  irretrievably 
lost  that  had  been  with  one  excep- 
tion the  thing  nearest  and  dearest 
to  her  heart,  and  he  for  whom  alone 
flhe  feared  she  would  have  been 
capable  of  abandoning  that  cause 
itself,  was  parted  from  her  for  ever ! 
She  could  not  even  gain  tidings 
that  he  was  alive  now.  No  wonder 
Marv  had  grown  so  pale  and  hag>- 
flpardl  No  wonder  she  was  so  altcr^ 
TTOTDL  the  proud,  careless,  free-spoken 
3Aary  Gave  who  had  asserted  her 
independence  so  haughtily  while 
f^  new  her  hawk  at  Holmby  ^th 
•toot  Sir  Qiles  not  so  many  years 
ago.  The  wheeb  of  Old  Time  run 
omoothly  enough,  but  they  leave 


their  marks  as  surely  dinted  on  the 
barren  sand  as  on  the  fresh  green 
turf,  alike  impartial  whether  they 
grind  weed  and  thistle  into  their 
beaten  track,  or  bruise  the  wild- 
flower  to  the  earth  never  to  lift  its 
gentle  head  again. 

It  was  with  no  small  difficulty 
that  Humphrey  could  impress  upon 
his  old  servant  the  necessity  of  lus 
remaining  incog.;  could  persuade 
him  it  was  reallv.  his  wish  that 
none  of  the  fsmiily  should  be  in- 
formed of  his  presence ;  or  could 
mi^e  him  believe  that  he  was  in 
sober  earnest  in  the  intention  he 
had  expressed  of  leaving  England 
forthwith.  Dymocke  was  even 
sorely  tempted  to  throw  up  his  own 
com&rtable  and  lucrative  situation 
in  order  to  follow  once  more  the 
fortunes  of  a  master  to  whom  he 
had  been  always  attached,  but  the 
thought  of  his  lately-married  wife 
and  nis  fresh  ties  stifled  this  new- 
born impulse  even  as  it  rose. 
Dymocke  put  it  in  this  way — '  If  I 
should  once  get  back  to  my  bache- 
lor habits,  I  should  never  be  able 
to  settle  down  again.  Perhaps  Pd 
best  stay  as  I  am.  What's  done 
can't  be  undone*  and  maybe  it's 
easier  to  keep  the  narrow  trundling, 
than  to  stop,  (Mice  and  again,  for  a 
fresh  start ! 

'Not  a  word  more  at  present, 
Hu^h,'  said  the  Mi^or,  after  a  few 
further  inquiries  and  observations 
about  old  times  had  been  made; 
'I  have  good  reasons  for  wishing 
my  visit  here  to  remain  a  secret 
Seel  they  are  arriving  even  now. 
Meet  me  to-night  under  the  cedars 
when  they  are  all  gone  to  bed. 
Bring  the  old  horse's  hoof  with  ^u 
for  a  keepsake,  and  we  will  wish 
each  other  a  last  &rewell' 

As  he  spoke  he  disappeared 
amongst  the  old  trees;  and  Dy- 
mocke. vainly  endeavouring  to 
settle  his  countenance  into  its  ha- 
bitual calmness,  hurried  back  to 
receive  his  master  at  the  haU. 

It  was  indeed  a  happy  party. 
The  old  lord,  benefited  oy  the  ad- 
vice of  his  London  physician,  and 
no  longer  harassed  by  tne  share  he 
had  so  long  sustained  in  that  un- 
equal conflict,  ''vddch  for  the  pre- 
sent was  terminated  by  unequivo- 
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cal  defeat,  liad  regained  somewhat 
of  his  former  strength  and  spirits, 
was  able  to  alight  from  his  litter 
without  assistance,  and  gladdened 
Master  Dymocke*s  heart  with  an 
appropriate  jest  and  a  kindly  smile 
as  ne  trod  once  more  the  threshold 
of  his  home.    Happy  Qrace,  still 
young  enough  tj^  possess  that  elas- 
ticity of  temperament  which  makes 
light  of  past  suffering  as  though  it 
had    never    been,    blushed    and 
sparkled  as   she  did   at   sixteen, 
pressing  her  lover's  hand  with  shy 
affection  as  he  assisted  her  from 
her  horse,  but  alreadv  beginning  to 
treat  him  with  that  playful  tyranny 
which   a   young  wife   is   apt   to 
assume  over  a  grave  and  superior 
husband  in  whom  she  has  perfect 
confidence,  and  of  whom  m  her 
heart  of  hearts  she  is  immensely 
proud.    Qeorge's  dark  face  beamed 
with  a  light  which  had   been  a 
stranger  to  it  for  years.   Happiness 
is  a  wonderful  restorative,  and  al- 
ready the  lines  were  beginning  to 
fade  from  his  rugged    orow,  the 
harsh  defiant  expression  was  chang- 
ing for  one  of  deep  grateful  con- 
tentment ;  the  dark  eyes,  no  longer 
glittering  with  repressed  feelings 
and  feverish  excitement,  shone  with 
the  lustre  of  health  and  strength ; 
while  the  swarthy  glow  upon  his 
cheek  accorded  well  with  lus  bold, 
frank  bearing,  and  square,  well- 
built  frame.    It  was  a  manly,  vigo- 
rous beauty  stlU,  thou;;ht  Grace, 
and  none  the  worse  for  the  grizzled 
hair  and  beard.    He  looked  joyous 
and  light-hearted,  although  m  the 
false  position  of  a  man  '  about  to 
marry.'    The  practice  of  humiliat- 
ing the  lords  of  the  creation,  when 
thus  disarmed  and  at  the  merc^  of 
their  natural  enemies,  is   by  no 
means  peculiar  to  the  present  era. 
From  time  immemorial,  aye,  since 
Father  Laban  imposed  so  cruelly 
upon  Jacob,  the  bride^oom  expec- 
tant has  ever  been  discomfited  as 
much  as  possible  by  the  bride  and 
her  auxiliaries.     It  may  be  that 
this  disheartening  process  is  con- 
sidered a  salutary  purgatory^  such 
as  shall  enhance  tJie  paradise  of 
the  subsequent  honeymoon,  or  it 
may  be  simply  intended  as  a  judi- 
cious foretaste  of  conjugal  oisci- 


pline  hereafter ;  but  that  it  has  ex- 
isted among  all  civilized  nations  as 
a  great  social  institution,  we  take 
every  Benedict  to  witness  who  has 
found,  like  George  Effingham,  that 
boddice  and  pinners  are  a  match, 
and  more  than  a  match,  for  doublet 
and  hose. 

Dymocke's  fsice  as  he  lifted  his 
pretty  wife  from  her  horse  was 
worth  a  mine  of  gold.  There  were 
tenderness,  self-restraint,  a  comical 
consciousness  of  shame,  and  a  sly 
glance  of  humour,  all  depicted  at 
once  on  his  rugged  features. 

*  Welcome  home,  lass  T  he  whis- 
pered, wincUng  his  arm  round  her 
trim  waist,  *  welcome  home.  I  can 
do  well  enough  without  thee ;  but 
it  warms  my  heart  like  a  tass  of 
brandy  to  see  thy  bonny  face 
again  r 

This  was  a  great  deal  from  Hugh, 
and  Faith  stooped  her.  pretty  head 
and  kissed  him  accordingly. 

But  'some  must  worK  while 
others  sleep;*  and  although  the 
majority  of  the  party  were  basking 
merrily  in  the  sunshine,  one  was 
drooping  visibly  in  the  shade. 
Kindly,  gentle,  and  forbearing— 
trjring  to  forget  her  own  grief  in 
the  joy  of  others — ^purified  and 
softened  by  sorrow — ^tnere  was  yet 
on  Mary  Cave's  brow  a  weight  of 
care  which  it  was  sad  to  see  m  one 
still  in  the  prime  of  life  and  the 
meridian  of  beauty.  Her  tempera- 
ment, like  that  of  many  who  pos- 
sess abilities  above  thq  average, 
was  impressionable  enough  on  the 
surface,  but  hard  as  adamant  be- 
neath. In  her  younger  days  she 
was  quite  capable  of  enjoying  and 
even  reciprocating  the  empty  and 
harmless  gallantries  which  were 
the  fashion  of  the  Court;  but 
though  it  was  always  easy  enough 
to  attract  Mary  Cave's  attention, 
none  save  Falkland  could  boast 
that  he  had  won  her  interest ;  and 
this  attachment  to  an  ideaL  strong 
as  it  undoubtedly  was,  had  in  its 
very  nature  a  false  and  morbid  fas- 
cination which  would  too  surely 
pass  away.  When  it  was  gone^  it 
left  her  colder,  haughtier,  more  in- 
wardly reserved  than  ever.  ^  Then 
came  the  daily  association  with  one 
possessed  of  many  winning  quali- 
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ties ;  above  all,  of  that  which  in  the 
long  run  cannot  fail  to  be  appre- 
ciated— a  faithful,  loving  heart: 
whom  she  had  accustomed  herseli 
to  consider  as  her  own  peculiar 
property;  whose  afifection  she  re- 
garded as  neither  obtaining  nor 
expecting  a  return  :  whom  she  had 
taught  herself  to  look  upon  as  a 
devotee,  a  slave — ^always  true,  al- 
ways unchanging,  never  to  assume 
any  other  character.  Little  by 
little  the  unyielding  disposition 
became  saturated  with  an  insidious 
and  delightful  sentiment.  The 
wilful  heart,  so  difficult  to  tame, 
found  itself  enclosed  in  meshes  it 
had  been  weaving  insensibly  for  its 
own  subjection.  In  time  it  began 
to  hint  t-o  her  that  she  could  ill 
afford  to  part  with  her  secret  trea- 
sure ;  at  last  it  told  her  that  it  must 
break  at  once  if  she  was  to  lose  him 
altogether. 

Then  arose  the  fearful  struggle 
out  of  which  she  came  a  victor  in- 
deed, but  too  surely  conscious  that 
siuh  a  victory  was  more  crushing 
than  any  defeat.  For  Grace's  sake, 
for  the  sake  of  every  one — ^nay,  for 
his  own  sake — she  voluntarily  gave 
him  up :  and  while  she  did  so  she 
knew  and  felt  she  gave  up  all  her 
hopes  this  side  of  eternity.  Sub- 
sequent events  added  but  little  to 
her  despondency.  The  one  great 
fact  was  ever  before  her — ^that  of 
her  own  freewill  she  had  discarded 
the  man  she  loved;  and  Mary's 
love,  once  won,  was  no  light  matter. 
She  would  look  at  her  hand — ^the 
shapely  hand  he  used  to  admire 
ana  praise  with  a  lover's  childish 
folly,  and  wish  it  had  withered  to 
the  bone  ere  it  had  penned  that 
fatal  letter.  For  of  course  he  could 
never  forgive  her  now.  Even  his 
kindly  nature  would  be  estranged 
by  heartlessness  such  as  hers.  Me 
would  avoid  her  and  forget  her — 
nay,  he  had  avoided  and  forgotten 
her.  It  was  all  over  at  last — ^he 
was  lost  to  her  for  ever,  and  she 
had  done  it  herself! 

It  was  a  mockery  to  see  Qoorge 
and  Grace  so  happy :  to  feel  how 
utterly  she  had  sacnnced  her  own 
future  in  vain.  It  was  a  mockery 
to  hear  the  joyous  ffirl  prattling  of 
her  future  household  and  her  wed- 


ding-dress, and  to  be  asked  for 
grave  matronly  advice,  as  though 
she  herself  were  indeed  without  the 
pale  of  the  loving  and  the  hopeful. 
Above  all,  it  was  a  bitter  mockery 
to  have  inherited  broad  lands,  and 
wealth  that  was  valueless  to  her 
now,  since  she  might  not  share  it 
with  the  ruined  Cavalier.  • 

It  was  cruel  work.  What  could 
she  do?  There  was  but  one  re- 
source— ^thcre  never  has  been  but 
one  resource  for  human  sorrow 
since  the  world  began.  When  the 
burden  became  too  heavjy  to  bear, 
she  knelt  beneath  it,  and  she  rose 
again,  if  not  hopeful,  yet  resigned ; 
humbled  but  consoled  as  those 
alone  rise  who  ask  for  comfort 
meekly  on  their  knees.  She  was 
often  in  that  position  now;  had 
she  never  known  sorrow  she  had 
never  sought  Heaven.  Providence 
leads  us  like  children  through  the 
wilderness,  by  many  a  devious 
track,  towards  our  Home.  Joy 
brightens  the  path  for  one,  and  he 
walks  on  thankfully  and  happily 
in  its  rosy  light.  Grief  takes  an- 
other bv  the  hand,  and  clutching 
him  in  ner  stem  gripe,  points  with 
wasted  arm  along  the  narrow  way. 
What  matter,  for  so  short  a  dis- 
tance, how  we  reach  the  goal? 
Brother !  help  me  with  my  knap- 
sack the  while  I  guide  thy  feebler 
steps,  and  share  with  tnee  the 
cnimos  in  my  homely  wallet.  Let 
us  assist  rather  than  hinder  one 
another.  Yonder,  where  the  lights 
are  twinkling,  is  a  welcome  for  us 
all  Dark  is  tne  night,  and  sore  the 
weary  feet,  and  rough  the  way. 
Cheer  up ! — ^toil  on ! — we  shall  get 
there  at  last. 


CHAPTER    XLV. 

*LOST   AND    FOUND.' 

Dymocke  was  uneasv  and  full  of 
care.  *  There's  sometning  wrong,' 
muttered  the  old  trooper  in  his 
beard,  as  he  went  fidgeting  about 
the  house  and  offices,  putting  every- 
body out  under  pretence  of  seeing 
things  done  correctly  with  his  own 
eyes.  A  sumptuous  supper  was 
soon  served  in  the  great  nail  for 
the  travellers,   and    Lord    Vauz 
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looked  round  him  with  an  air  of 
thorough  comfort  and  enjoyment  to 
be  at  home  once  more.  The  flush  of 
sonset  softening  in  the  south  to  a 
pale  transparent  green,  but  edging 
the  light  clouds  that  roofed  the 
meridian  with  flakes  of  fire,  flooded 
the  quaint  old  Hall  in  crimson 
light  richer  than  the  very  hues  of 
the  stained  glass  above  the  case- 
ments, opened  wide  to  the  fira- 
grant  evening  air.  A  solitary  star 
twinkled  already  in  the  pure, 
dear  depths  of  the  infinity  above, 
while  the  highest  twigs  ana 
branches  of  the  old  trees,  not  yet 
clothed  in  their  sununer  garments 
to  their  very  tops,  cut  clear  and 
marked  against  the  pale^  calm  sky. 
The  rooks  were  drowsily  cawing 
out  their  evensong,  and  a  young 
moon  peeping  shyly  above  the 
horizon,  afforded  no  more  light  to 
the  outer  world  than  did  the  need- 
less  lamp  burning  on  the  supper 
table  to  the  domestic  circle  within. 
Lord  Yaux  was  a  quiet  studious 
man  of  earnest  temperament  but 
of  few  words.  He  saw  his  fine  old 
home  preserved  to  him,  his  oaks 
uninjured,  his  fortune,  thoo^  im- 
pair^, still  amply  sufficient  for  his 
wants,  above  all,  his  old  retainers 
around  him,  and  the  two  last  of 
his  kinsfolk  left  diive  sitting  at 
his  board.  He  stretched  his  hand 
across  the  table  to  Effingham, 

'God  help  the  Cavaliers !'  said 
he  in  a  broken  voice;  'Qeoige,  I 
owe  all  this  to  you !' 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  called 
him  by  his  Christian  name,  and 
Grace  thanked  him  with  such  a 
^PP^i  grateful  elance.  Then  she 
stole  a  look  at  her  lover,  proud, 
radiant,  fiill  of  tenderness  ana  trust 
—  George  blushed,  stammered, 
looked  down — ^and  nnallv  said  no- 
thing. It  was  aU  he  had  to  say — 
would  he  not  have  given  his  heart  s 
blood  long  ago  for  any  one  con- 
nected, however  remotely,  with  the- 
name  of  Allonby,  and  never  asked 
for  thanks  ?  There  was  nothing  to 
be  grateful  for,  he  did  but  follow 
his  nature.  The  three  talked  quietly, 
but  cheerily,  not  laughing  much, 
nor  jesting,  but  in  the  soft,  low 
tones  of  those  who  have  a  deep 
store  of  happiness  within.    For  two 


indeed  the  cup  was  biim  full,  and 
running  over. 

Mary,  too,  joined  in  the  oonversa^ 
tion,  but  Dymocke,  bringing  in  a 
tapering  flask  of  Hippocras,  could 
not  but  observe  her  absent  manner 
and  pale  dejected  looks. 

'  Tnere's  something  wrong,'  mut- 
tered the  old  soldier  once  more,  and 
he  feU  to  reflecting  on  all  the  cir- 
cumstances he  could  think  of  which 
bore  in  anv  way  on  that  lady's  case, 
for  whom,  like  the  rest  of  the  hous^ 
hold,  he  felt  and  professed  a  chival- 
rous devotion.  He  had  obtained  a 
few  vague  hints  from  Faith  tha^ 
Mistress  Mary  was  *  sadly  changed 
— ^not  herself,  by  any  means—took 
the  King's  death  much  to  hearty* 
and  '  was  over-^anzious  also  about 
absent  friends,'  but  Faith,  besides 
holding  the  person  of  whom  she 
spoke  in  considerable  awe,  was  one 
of  those  women  who  are  far  more 
discreet  in  entrusting  secrets  to 
their  husbands  than  to  their  own 
sex,  and  Djrmocke's  conjectures^ 
whatever  they  might  be,  were  but 
little  assisted  by  the  penetration  of 
his  wife.  True  to  liis  profession, 
however,  his  ideas  naturally  re- 
verted to  the  sorrel,  as  indeed  they 
were  apt  to  do  whenever  the  old 
trooper  fell  into  a  despondent  mood. 
He  bethought  him  now.  althou^ 
the  two  ladies  had  botn  been  m 
the  habit  of  petting  and  fondling 
so  good  and  handsome  an  animu. 
Mistress  Mary's  attentions  to  that 
diestnut  favourite  were  paid  much 
more  secretly  than  her  friend's — 
how,  going  in  and  out  of  the  stable 
at  odd  times,  he 'had  come  unex- 
pectedly on  tne  latter  lady  making 
her  accustomed  visit  when  the  ser- 
vants were  at  meals  or  otherwise, 
engaged^  and  how  upon  one  ooc»- 
sion,  noiselessly  descending  a  lad- 
der from  the  hay-loft  during  the 
important  hour  of  dinner,  he  had 
seen  her  with  his  own  eyes  lay  her 
soft  cheek  against  the  horse's  neckL 
and  he  could  have  sworn  he  heaia 
her  sob,  though  she  walked  away 
with  a  statelier  step  than  ever 
when  she  found  hers^  disturbed^ 
and  as  the  stout  soldier  confessed 
to  himself^  he  dared  not  have  looked 
in  her  feice  for  a  king's  ransonu 
Then  he  remembered  sundry  little 
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weaknesses  of  tbe  Minor's,  which 
being  his  personal  attendant  and 
valet  he  had  not  failed  to  r^nark. 
How  he  had  oftoi  been  surprised 
at  the  value  that  careless  young 
officer  seemed  to  attach  to  the  most 
inajgnificant  trifles.  What  a  fuss 
he  made  about  a  worn-out  riding- 
glove,  which  had  been  unaccount- 
ably lost  by  one  of  the  ladies  on 
the  journey  to  Oxford  and  as  un- 
accountably found  witn  the  thrust 
of  a  rapier  right  through  the  palm, 
A  few  hours  after  the  duel  with 
Goring;  also  how  his  master's 
usually  sweet  temper  had*  been 
ruffled,  and  he  had  sworn  great 
oaths  totally  unwarranted  by  the 
occasion,  when  Dymocke,  in  his 
regard  zor  Gleanliness  and  order, 
had  emptied  a  vase  of  a  few  roses, 
which  had  been  kept  there  in  water 
tiU  indeed  by  any  other  name  they 
icould  scarcely  have  smelt  less  sweet 
All  these  matters  he  revolved  and 
pondered  in  his  mind,  till  at  last, 
having  as  he  termed  it, '  put  stock 
and  barrel  together,*  he  came  to  his 
own  conclusions,  and  resolved  to 
act,  soldier  like,  on  his  own  deci* 
aioa.  It  required,  however,  a  good 
deal  of  courage  to  carry  out  his 
undertaking.  The  affection  with 
which  Mary  inspired  her  suboidi- 
nates,  and  indeed  her  equals,  was 
tempered  with  awe.  There  are 
some  natures  with  which  no  one 
ever  presumes  to  take  a  liberty, 
some  persons,  often  the  most  ami- 
able and  best  tempered  of  their 
kind,  who,  without  the  least  effort 
or  self-assertion,  inspire  general 
respect.  It  required  no  little  cou- 
rage and  ef&ontery  even  for  an  old 
soldier  to  go  up  and  tell  Maiv  Cave, 
if  not  in  so  many  wordsy  at  least  in 
substance,  that  she  was  over  head 
in  love  with  a  mined  Cavalier,  and 
that  if  she  didn't  go  out  to-nigjbt 
and  meet  him  under  theeedarsyshe 
would  probably  never  set  eyes  on 
him  again! 

Dymocke  manned  himself  for  his 
task.  After  supper,  Kifingham  and 
Grace,  lover  li&e,  strolled  out  upon 
the  terrace  to  look  at  the  young 
summer  moon :  much  of  her  they 
saw — ^neither  of  them  found  out 
she  rose  the  other  side  of  the 
hooae !    Lord  Yauz,  fatigued  with 


his  journey,  hobbled  quietly  off  to 
bed.  Mary,  with  her  head  upon 
her  hand,  seemed  lost  in  thought, 
^e-had  no  heart  for  her  embroidery 
to-night,  to-morrow  she  would 
begin  new  duties,  new  tasks;  she 
must  not  sink,  she  thought,  into  a 
useless,  apathetic  bein^,  but  tiiis 
one  night  may  surely  be  given  to 
remembrance  and  repose.  Dy- 
mocke made  two  efforts  to  speak  to 
her,  but  each  time  his  courage  fadled 
him.  She  thought  the  man  lin- 
gered somewhat  about  the  room, 
but  she  was  in  that  mood  which  we 
have  all  of  us  known,  when  the 
spirit  is  so  weary  that  any  exertion, 
even  that  of  observation,  becomes 
a  task ;  when  we  are  too  much  beat 
even  to  be  astonished  or  annoyed. 
She  rose  as  if  to  go  away,  and 
Dymocke  folt  that  now  or  never  he 
must  take  his  plunge.  He  coughed 
with  such  preposterous  violence 
that  she  could  not  but  Uft  her  sad 
eves  to  his  face.  She  might  reason- 
ably have  expected  to  see  him  in 
the  last  stage  of  suffocation. 

'Mistress  Mary,'  said  the-  ser- 
geant, blank  and  gaping  with  agita- 
tion, and  there  he  stopped. 

She  thought  he  was  drunk,  and 
eyeing  him  with  a  calm,  sorrowful 
contempt,  passed  on  to  leave  the 
room. 

'  Mistress  Mary  I'  gasped  the  ser- 
geant once  more,  ^good  Mistress 
Mary — ^no  ofEence--he*s  here — Tyb 
seen  him!' 

No  need  to  tell  her  who.  Her 
limbs  trembled  so  that  she  was 
fain  to  sink  into  a  chair,  and  she 
grasped  its  arms  in  each  nand  like 
an  old  palsied  woman,  as,  true  to 
her  mettled  heart,  she  turned  her 
face  to  Dymocke,  and  ttied  to 
steadv  her  voice  to  speak*  Not  a 
soond  would  come  save  a  husky 
stifled  murmur  in  her  throat — n/Ot 
a  sound,  and  the  soldier  in  very 
pity  hurried  cm  with  what  he  had 
got  to  say. 

'  He*3  to  meet  me  to-night  in  the 
Park — ^onder  the  cedars — ^he's  there 
now — he's  going  away  at  once,  for 
good  and  all— going  over  sea — ^we'll 
never  see  him  more.  Oh!  Mistress 
Mary,  for  pity's  sake !' 

She  smiledon  the  honest  seigeai^ 
saeh.  a  wild,  strange  smile.    Never 
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a  word  she  spoke,  but  she  rose 
steadily  to  her  feet,  and  walked 
away  with  her  own  proud  step; 
only  he  noticed  that  her  fauce  was 
deadly  white,  and  she  kept  one 
hand  clasped  tight  about  her  throat. 
Humphrey  sat  under  the  cedars 
in  the  misty  moonHght,  and  mused 
dreamily  and  sadly  enough  on  his 

East  life,  which  indeed  seemed  to 
e  gone  from  him  for  evermore.  A 
man*8  strong  heart  is  seldom  so 
hopeful  as  a  woman's ;  it  is  harder 
for  his  more  practical  nature  to 
cling,  like  hers,  to  a  shadow  *  per- 
haps he  has  not  so  studiously  re- 
conciled himself  to  suffering  as  his 
daily  lot ;  perhaps  his  affections 
are  less  ideal,  but  his  despondency 
is  usually  of  a  fiercer  and  less  tract- 
able kind  than  her  meek  sorrowing 
resignation.  Humphrey  had  gone 
through  the  whole  ordeal,  the  trial 
by  fire  which  scorches  and  destroys 
the  baser  metal,  but  from  which 
the  sterling  gold  comes  out  purified 
and  refined.  He  had  suffered  bit- 
terly, he  sometimes  wondered  at 
himself  that  he  could  have  endured 
so  much,  but  his  &ith  had  not 
wavered;  to  use  the  language  of 
that  old  chivalry  which  has  never 
yet  died  out  in  England,  though  it 
might  cover  his  death  wound,  his 
shield  was  bright  and  spotless  still. 
After  the  Sing's  martyrdom,  as 
the  Royalists  termed  the  fatal  exe- 
cution at  Whitehall,  Bosvill^,  a  de- 
serter and  a  conspirator  was  fedn 
to  hold  himself  concealed,  in  one  of 
the  many  hiding-places  i)rovided 
by  the  Cavaliers  for  their  more 
conspicuous  friends.  It  took  time, 
and  cosmetics  too,  for  the  dye  to 
wear  itself  out  of  his  natural  skin. 
It  took  time  for  his  comely  locks 
and  dark  moustache  to  grow  once 
more,  and  thus  efi^e  all  resem- 
blance to  the  fiaxen-haired  Bramp- 
ton, whilome  a  private  in  Hacker's 
redoubtable  musketeers.  Although 
when  he  was  at  length  able  to  go 
abroad  again,  it  was  a  nice  question 
whether  the  proscribed  Cavalier 
major  did  not  incur  as  much  peril 
by  being  recognised  in  his  own 
real  chajracter,  as  in  that  of  the 
sentinel  who  nad  plotted  for  the 
King's  rescue,  and  then  absconded 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Parliamen- 


tary army.  Many  long  weeks  he 
remained  in  hiding,  and  it  was 
during  this  interval  of  inaction 
that  he  heard  of  Effingham's  pro- 
posed marriage  to  Qrace,  and  of 
Mary's  succession  to  her  goodlv  in- 
heritance. It  was  bitter  to  think 
how  little  she  must  have  ever  cared 
for  him,  that  she  should  have  made 
not  the  slij^test  effort  to  discover 
his  lurking-place.  He  iudged  her, 
and  rightly,  by  his  own  heart,  when 
he  reflected  that  she  ought  to  know 
he  could  not  sue  to  her  now — that 
if  ever  they  were  to  become  even 
friends  again,  the  advances  must 
come  from  her.  His  spirit  sank 
within  him  when  he  thought  that 
heartlessness  such  as  this  affected 
even  the  past,  that  she  never  could 
have  loved  him  for  five  minutes  to 
forget  him  so  easily  now.  and  that 
he  had  bartered  his  life's  nappiness 
for  that  which  was  more  fsdse  and 
illusive  than  a  dream.  God  help 
the  heart  that  is  sore  enough  to  say 
of  the  loved  one,  *  1  had  rather  he 
or  she  had  died  than  used  me  thus  1' 
and  yet  poor  Bosville  had  thought 
60  more  than  once. 

As  is  often  the  case  with  blind 
mortality,  much  of  this  self-torture 
was  wholly  uncalled-for  and  unjust. 
While  Humphrey  was  blaming  her 
with  such  bitter  emphasis,  Mary 
busied  herself  day  by  day  and 
hour  by  hour  in  endeavouring  to 
find  out  what  had  become  of  him. 
Without  compromising  his  safety^ 
she  was  bringing  into  play  all  her 
abilities,  all  her  experience  of  poli- 
tical intrigue,  all  her  newwealtii 
and  old  personal  influence  for  this 
purpose,  but  in  vain.  The  Cavidier 
party  was  so  completely  broken-up 
and  disorganized,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  information 
concerning  any  one  of  the  pro- 
scribed and  scattered  band.  Maiy 
was  fain  to  give  up  her  search  in 
despair:  concluding  that  he  had 
either  fled  the  country  or  was  dead. 
The  latter  possibility  she  combated 
with  a  reasoning  all  her  own.  She 
was  not  superstitious,  only  very 
fond  and  very  sorrowful 

*It  was  all  my  fault,  I  know.' 
she  used  to  think,  that  humblea. 
contrite  woman ;  '  and  yet  he  lovea 
me  so  once,  he  could  not  surely 
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rest  in  his  grave  if  he  knew  how 
anxious  and  unhappy  I  am.*  She 
would  rather  have  seen  him  thus 
than  not  at  all. 

After  a  .time,  his  pride  came  to 
his  assistance,  and  he  resolved  to 
seek  in  other  lands,  if  not  forget- 
fulness,  at  least  distraction  and 
employment.  His  fortunes  were 
nearly  ruined  with  the  ruined  cause 
he  had  espoused.  He  had  httle 
left  save  his  brave  empty  heart  and 
the  sword  that  had  never  failed 
him  yet.  In  the  golden  tropics 
there  were  spoils  to  be  won  and 
adventures  to*  be  found.  Many  a 
bold  Cavalier  who,  like  himself 
had  been  more  used  to  bit  and 
bridle  than  boltsprit  and  main- 
stay, was  already  afloat  for  the 
Spanish  Main,  with  a  vague  thirst 
for  novelty  and  a  dim  hope  of 
romantic  enterprise.  Fabulous  ac- 
counts were  rife  of  those  enchanted 
seas,  with  their  x>^rfumed  breezes 
and  their  coral  shores,  their  palm 
trees  and  their  spice  islands,  their 
eternal  summers  and  their  radiant 
skies.  Nothing  was  too  extrava^nt 
to  be  credited  of  the  Spanish  Main, 
and  many  an  enthusiast,  gazing  at 
sunset  on  the  flushing  splendour  of 
the  Western  heaven,  was  persuaded 
that  he  might  realize  on  earth  just 
so  gorgeous  a  dream  far  away  in 
yonder  hemisphere  to  which  his 
eyes  were  turned. 

So  the  Cavaliers  clubbed  their 
diminished  means  together,  and 
chartered  goodly  brigantines,  and 
loaded  them  with  merchandize, 
looking  well  to  their  store  of  arms 
and  ammunition  the  while,  and 
launched  upon  *  the  deep  with 
mingled  hopes  of  trade  and  con- 
quest, barter  and  rapine ;  the  beads 
to  tempt  the  dusky  savage  in  the 
one  hand,  the  sword  to  lay  him  on 
his  golden  sands  in  the  other. 

And  Bosville  had  a  share  in  one 
of  these  i)irate-ships^  lyings  ^th  her 
foretopsail  loosed,  in  the  Thames, 
^e  was  well  found,  well  manned, 
well  freighted,  and  lesAj  to  sail  at 
a  moment's  notice.  Beiore  he  left 
England  for  ever,  he  thought  he 
would  go  and  take  one  more  look 
at  the  old  haunts  that  had  always 
been  so  dear,  that  had  witnessed 
the  one  great  turning-point  of  his 


life ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
Humphrey  had  met  his  former 
servant  that  afternoon  in  the  park 
at  Bouehton,  and  sat  at  nightfall 
under  the  cedars,  musing  dreamily 
in  the  misty  moonlight. 

He  was  not  angry  with  her  now. 
The  bitterness  had  all  passed  away. 
He  could  no  more  have  chid  her 
than  one  can  chide  the  dying  or 
the  dead.  Already  they  were 
parted  as  if  the  past  had  never 
been.  He  could  never  again  sufler 
as  he  had  done.  The  worst  was 
over  now.  Aye,  there  was  the  light 
glimmering  in  her  chamber;  he 
could  see  it  through  the  trees. 
Well,  well ;  he  had  loved  her  very 
dearly  once.  It  was  no  shame  to 
confess  it,  he  loved  her  very  dearly 
still.  Large  tears  welled  up  in  his 
e^res.  He  knelt  upon  the  bare  tuif, 
with  his  forehead  against  the 
gnarled  trunk  of  the  old  cedar,  and 

E rayed  for  her  from  his  heart  God 
less  her !  God  in  heaven  bless 
her!  He  should  never  see  her 
more! 

A  dark  figure  rushed  swiftly 
across  the  park.  She  stood  before 
him  in  that  pale  moonlight,  white 
and  ghastly  like  a  corpse  in  those 
mourning  garments  she  had  worn 
ever  since  the  King's  murder.  As 
he  rose  to  his  feet  she  grasped  his 
hand.  How  long  those  two  stood 
there  without  speaking,  neither 
ever  knew.  It  might  have  been  a 
moment,  it  might  have  been  an 
hour.  Each  heart  beat  thick  and 
fast,  yet  neither  spoke  a  syllable. 

Sne  broke  the  silence  first. 

*You  would  not  go  without 
bidding  me  good-bye  f  she  said,  and 
he  felt  ner  grasp  tighten ;  then  the 
proud  head  sank  lower,  lower  still, 
till  it  rested  upon  his  hand,  ana 
the  hot  tears  gushed  over  it  as  she 
pressed  it  to  her  eyes,  and  she 
could  say  never  another  word  than 
'Forgive  me,  forgive  me,  Hum- 
phrey !*  again  and  again. 

These  scenes  are  all  alike.  Most 
of  us  have  dreamt  them  *  to  some 
they  have  come  true.  !None  dare 
ignore  them  from  their  hearts.  The 
moon  rose  higher  and  higher  in  the 
sky,  and  stul  they  stood,  those 
two^  under  the  cedar,  her  wet  face 
buned  in  his  breast,  his  arm  around 
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Ik)^  waist.  They  must  have  bad 
much  to  tell  each  other,  vet  is  it  our 
owa  opinion  that  bat  little  wafi  said, 
and  that  little  sufficiently  unintel- 
ligible ;  but  Humphrey  Bosville 
never  sailed  for  the  Spajiiah  Main, 
and  that  he  had  good  reasons  to 
forego  his  departure,  we  gather 
from  the  following  reply  to  one  of 
his  whispered  interrogatories  under 
the  cedars,  murmured  out  in  ^ 
broken  tones  by  weeping,  blushing, 
happy  Mary  Cave — 

^Jwy  own,  you  never  knewit^  but 
I  loved  you  so  fondly  all  the  tmie.' 


CHAPTER    XLVL 

*  THE  FAIRY  MNG.' 

Once  more  we  gather  the  MezKlsy 
from  whom  we  are  about  to  part^ 
in  a  fairy  rin^  under  the  old  oak- 
tree  at  Uolmbv.  Mc»re  than  two 
lustres  have  elapsed,  with  their 
changes,  political  and  private,  since 
we  saw  them  last, — ^lustres  that 
have  stolen  on  insensibly  over 
many  a  lorth  and  many  a  burial, 
over  much  that  has  been  brought 
gradually  to  perfection,  much  that 
has  wasted  silently  to  decay.  The 
Man  of  Destinv  has  gone  to 
his  account.  Tne  Man  of  Plea- 
stre  reigns,  or  rather  revels,  on 
his  &ther*s  throne.  All  over  Eng- 
land bells  have  rung,  and  bar- 
rels been  broached,  to  celebrate 
the  Eestoration.  A  strong  reac- 
tion, to  wMch  our  countrymen 
are  of  all  others  in  Emrope  the 
most  subject,  has  set  in  against 
Puritanism,  pro|»iety,  everything 
that  infers  moderation  or  restraint. 
Wine  and  wassail,  daTifiing  and 
drinking,  quaint,  strange  oaths,  and 
outward  recklessness  of  demeanour, 
are  the  vogue ;  and  Decency,  so  long 
bound  hand  and  foot  in  over-tight 
swaddling  clothes,  strips  c^  her 
wrappers  one  by  one,  till  there  is 
no  saying  where  she  may  stop,  and 
seems  inclined  to  strike  hands  and 
join  in  with  the  frantic  orgy,  nude 
and  shameless  as  a  Bacchanal.  As 
with  boys  fresh  out*  of  school,  there 
is  a  mad  whirl  of  liberty  all  over 
the  playground  ere  each  can  settle 
steadily  to  his  peculiar  pleasure 
or  pursuit.   And  the  dd  oak  looks 


down  on  all,  majestic  and  un- 
changed. There  may  be  a  little 
less  verdure  about  his  feet,  a  few 
more  tender  chaplets  budding  oa 
his  lofty  brows,  a  few  less  drops  of 
sap  in  the  haidening  fibres  of  his 
massive  girth,  but  what  are  a  coupk 
of  lustres  to  him  %  He  stands  like 
a  Titan,  rearing  his  head  to  heavea; 
and  yet  Aw  time  too  will  come  at 
last. 

He  spreads  his  mighty  anus  orer 
a  happ5^  party ;  not  so  noisy,  pep- 
haps  (witn  one  exception),  as  nioet 
of  such  parties  are  in  these  roaring 
times,  but  one  and  aU  bearing  oa 
their  countenances  the  stamp,  wnich 
there  is  no  mistaking,  of  a  destiny 
worked  out,  of  worthy  longings 
fulfilled,  above  all,  of  a  hei^  at 
peace  with  itsell  They  are  well 
mounted,  and  have  had  to  all  ap- 
pearance an  excellent  afternoons 
sport ;  a  brace  of  herons  lie  stridL^i 
to  d^h  on  the  sward,  and  Diar 
mond  herself  that  long-lived  child 
of  air,  proud,  beautiful,  and  cruel, 
like  a  Vewu»  VictrioL  perches  on 
her  mistress's  wrist,  uiQiooded,  to 
fiaze  upon  the  spoils.  Grace  Effing- 
ham  takes  but  tittle  notice  of  Du^ 
mond  beyond  an  unconscious  caresa 
to  her  rather^s  old  favourite ;  for 
her  attention,  like  that  of  the 
others,  is  taken  up  by  an  addition 
to  this  familiar  party,  who  seems 
indeed,  as  doubtless  he  esteenui 
himself  the  most  important  per- 
sonage of  the  whole. 

He  is  a  bright  laughing  child,  of 
frank  and  sturdy  bearing^  not 
without  a  certain  air  of  denance. 
He  has  his  mother's  soft  blue  ^ea 
and  rich  dustering  hair,  with  some- 
thing of  the  wilfui  tones  and  play- 
fully imperio«is  gestures  which  sab 
so  well  on  the  loveliest  lady  that 
adoriMd  Hesuietta's  court,  l»it  his 
father's  kindly  disposition  is 
stamped  on  his  open,  gentle  brow, 
and  nis  bonnie,  rosy  mouth.  He 
has  his  father's  courage,  too,  and 
physical  delight  in  danger,  as  Mary 
often  thinks  with  a  glow  of  pride 
and  happiness,  while  she  watches 
him  rimng  his  pony  hither  and 
thither  over  fortuitous  leaps^  and 
gall(^)ing  that  obstinate  little  ani- 
mal to  and  fro  with  reckless  and 
uncalled-for  speed. 
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A  tall  old  xnaOy  his  visage 
puckered  into  a  thonsand  wrinkles, 
his  spare  form  somewhat  bent,  but 
active  and  sinewy  still,  bends  over 
the  bo^  with  assiduous  tenderness, 
adjusting  for  the  twentieth  time 
the  pony  s  saddle^  which  is  always 
slippinfi:  out  of  its  place.  Hugh 
D3rinocke  has  no  children  of  his 
own — ^an  omission  on  the  part  of 
Faith  which  does  not,  however,  dis- 
turb their  married  harmony — and 
of  all  people  on  earth  he  is  most 
devoted  to  the  urchin,  who  never 
allows  him  to  have  a  moment's 
peace.  The  two  are  inseparable. 
The  child  knows  the  whole  liistoiy 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  details  of 
each  of  its  battles,  as  furnished 
with  considerable  embellishments 
by  his  friend,  fiftr  better  than  his 
ABC.  He  believes  stoutly  that 
his  father  and  Hugh  are  the  two 
greatest  and  bravest  men  that  ever 
Hved,  inclining  to  award  the  supe- 
riority, if  anything,  to  the  latter, 
and  that  his  own  destiny  must  be 
necessarily  to  do  precisely  as  they 
have  done.  Besides  all  this,  Dy- 
modke  has  taught  him  to  ride,  to 
fish,  to  play  &II001L  to  use  his 
plaything  sword,  and  a  host  of 
bodily  accomplishments;  also  he 
has  pronnsed  to  give  him  a  cross- 
bow on  his  seventh  birthday. 
Wherever  little  Master  Humphrey 
is  seen  (and  heard  too,  we  may  be 
sure),  there  is  Dymocke  not  very  far 
oS.  Faith,  ^wn  stout,  easy,  and 
slipshod,  having  moreover  deterio- 
rated in  good  looks  as  she  has  im- 
proved in  amiability,  gives  her 
nusband  his  own  way  on  this  single 
I>oint,  and  no  other.  *  Indeed  he's 
crazed  about  the  child,  and  that's 
the  truth,'  says  Faith;  generally 
adding, '  I'm  not  surprised  at  it,  for 
you  wont  see  such  another,  not  on 
a  summer's  day !' 

Thev  are  all  proud  of  him.  Uncle 
Effingham,  as  the  boy  persists  in 
calling  G^rge,  with  half-a-dozen 
little  black-eyed  darlings  of  hia 
own,  spoils  hun  almost  as  much  as 
Qrace  does.  He  is  not  a  man  of 
quips  and  cranks,  and  such  merry 
conceits ;  but  he  has  one  or  two 

Erivate  jests  of  their  own  with  the 
ttle  fellow,  in  which,  judging  from 
the  explotaoDB  of  laughter  oy  which 


they  are  followed,  there  must  be 
something  irresistiblv  humorous, 
apparent  only  to  the  initiated. 
QeoTge^s  beard  is  quite  wMte  now, 
and  the  snowy  locks  which  peep 
from  under  his  beaver  form  no  un- 
pleasin^  contrast  to  his  coal-black 
eyes,  glittering  with  fire  and  intel- 
lect, and  the  swarthy  glow  on  his 
firm  healthy  cheek.  He  is  very 
happy,  and  obeys  Grace  implicitly 
in  the  most  trifiing  matters.  The 
only  &ult  to  be  fou^d  in  his  strong 
sensible  character  is^  that  he  defers 
too  much  to  the  whims  and  fancies 
of  his  pretty  wife.  Need  we  ob- 
serve she  has  plenty  of  them  ready 
for  the  purpose.  The  neighbours 
say  she  ^rules  him  with  a  rod  of 
iron,'  that  she  *  bullies  him,'  and 
'  worries  his  life  out,'  and  '  abuses 
his  goodnature;'  that  'his  stable 
contains  a  grey  mare  better  thaa 
any  horse,'  &c  kc;  but  George 
knows  better.  He  knows  the  depths 
of  that  fond,  true  heart ;  he  knows 
that  a  word  of  tenderness  from  him 
can  at  any  time  bring  the  tears  into 
those  £Eiwn-like  eves,  which  he  still 
thinks  as  soft  ana  beautiful  as  ever. 
What  though  he  does  give  her  her 
own  way  in  everything  )  Does  he 
not  love  her,  and  is  she  not  hia 
own? 

So  he  works  on  manfully  and 
fearlessly,  dtnng  his  duty  in  that 
public  me  to  which  he  has  re- 
turned. His  fimaticism  has  been 
disciplined  to  piety,  bis  enthusiasm 
tonea  to  patriotism ;  he  is  an  able 
statesman  and  a  valuable  member 
of  society.  Probably  little  Hum- 
phrey is  the  (mly  person  in  the 
world  who  thinks  George  Effing- 
ham '  the  funniest  man  he  ever  saw 
in  his  life  !* 

The  young  gentleman  is  an  only 
child;  need  we  say  what  is  his 
parents'  opinion  of  their  treasure) 
Need  we  say  how  his  father  watches 
every  turn  of  his  countenance, 
every  gesture  of  his  graceful,  child- 
ish limbs,  and  loves  him  best — ^if 
indeed  he  can  be  said  to  love  him 
at  any  one  time  more  than  another 
— ^when  he  is  a  little  wilful  and  a 
little  saucy,  when  the  blue  eyes 
dance  and  spaikle,  and  the  rosy  lip 
curves  upward,  and  the  tiny  hand 
tarns  outward  from  the  wristy  with 
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his  mother's  own  gesture  and  his 
mother's  own  beauty  blooming 
once  more,  and  radiant  as  it  used 
to  be  long,  long  ago  9  He  is  Sir 
Humphrey  Bosville  now.  knighted 
at  Whitehall  by  his  Sovereign's 
hand ;  for  prone  as  was  the  Second 
Charles  to  forget  faithful  services, 
he  could  not  for  very  shame  pass 
over  such  devotion  as  Bosville*s 
unnoticed  and  unrewarded. 

'  Odd*s  fish,  man !'  said  the  Merry 
Monarch,  as  h«  gave  him  the  acco- 
lade with  hearty  good  will ;  '  many 
a  shrewd  blow  nave  you  and  I  seen 
struck  in  our  time,  out  never  was 
one  given  and  received  so  de- 
servedly as  this  r 

But  Sir  Humphrey  is  all  un- 
changed from  the  Humphrey  Bos- 
ville of  the  Queen's  household  and 
the  King's  guard-room.  He  rides 
maybe  a  stone  heavier  or  so  upon 
his  horse,  but  he  rides  him  still 
like  a  true  knijght,  fearless  and 
loyal  to  his  devoir^  faithfol  and  de- 
voted to  his  ladye-love — ^yes,  she  is 
his  ladye-love  still — as  dear,  as 
precious  now  after  years  of  mar- 
riage as  when  he  took  leave  of  her 
at  Falmouth,  and  watched  for  the 
very  glimmer  of  her  taper  to  bid 
her  his  tacit  farewell  from  under 
the  cedars  at  Boughton.  He  has 
the  foolish  sleeve-knot  still,  he  has 
one  or  two  other  equally  trifling 
absurdities ;  perhaps  they  represent 
to  him  a  treasure  that  is  beyond 
all  value  here;  that,  unlike  other 
treasures,  he  may  peradventure 
take  away  with  him  hereafter. 

And  Mary,  riding  by  her  hus- 
band's side  with  calm  contented 
face,  is  no  longer  the  proud  imperi- 
ous Mary  of  the  Court — ^the  spoiled 
beauty,  whose  intellect  no  states- 
man was  to  overreach,  whose  heart 
no  gallant  was  to  be  able  to  touch. 
She  has  known  real  sorrow  now, 
aye,  and  real  exquisite  joy — such 
joy  as  dries  up  the  very  memory  of 
pain  with  its  searching  beams. 
They  have  each  left  their  traces  on 
her  countenance,  and  yet  it  is  beau- 
tiful still  with  tne  placid  and  ma- 
tronly beauty  of  the  prime  of 
womanhood.  There  may  be  a  line 
or  two  on  the  sweet  fear  brow — 
nay,  a  thread  of  silver  in  the  glossy 
rippling  hair ;  but  there  is  a  depth 


of  unspeakable  tenderness  in  the 
comely  mask  through  which  the 
spirit  beams  with  more  than  its 

1>ristine  brightness;  and  the  love- 
ight  in  her  eyes  as  she  looks  in 
her  husband's  £eu^  is  unquenched, 
unouenchable. 

Mary  laughs,  and  says  'she  has 
grown  into  a  fat  old  woman  now ;' 
and  no  doubt  the  graceful  figure 
has  become  statelier  in  its  propor- 
tions, and  the  Court  dresses  of 
Oxford  and  Exeter  would  scarcely 
be  induced  to  meet  round  the  still 
shapely  waist :  but  Humphrey  can- 
not yet  be  brought  to  consider  her 
as  a  very  antiquated  personage. 
He  says.  'She  has  always  been 
exactly  tne  same  in  his  eyes ;'  and 
perhaps  indeed  the  face  he  has 
learned  so  thoroughly  by  heart  will 
never  look  like  an  old  face  to  him. 

She  spK)ils  him  dreadfully — 
watches  his  every  look,  anticipates 
his  lightest  whim,  and  follows  him 
about  with  her  eyes  with  a  fond 
admiration  that  she  does  not  even 
try  to  conceaL  She  is  alwajrs  a 
little  restless  and  out  of  spirits 
when  away  from  him  if  only  for  a 
few  hours;  but  she  brightens  up 
the  moment  they  come  together 
again.  It  seems  as  if  she  could 
never  forget  how  near  she  once  was 
to  losing  him  altogether.  She  would 
not  si^  a  wry  word  to  him  to  save 
her  me ;  and  she  is  angry  with  her- 
self, though  she  cannot  but  confess 
its  existence,  at  her  jealousy  of  his 
lavishing  too  much  affection  even 
on  her  boy. 

With  all  a  mother's  fondness  she 
knows  she  loves  the  child  ten  times 
better  that  he  is  so  like  his  father. 

So  the  little  fellow  shoots  out 
from  amongst  the  group  upon  his 
pony,  careerinff  away  over  the  up- 
lana  like  a  wild  thing,  amidst  the 
laughter  and  cheers  of  the  lookers- 
on  ;  and  they  too  move  off  at  a 
steadier  pace  behind  him,  for  the 
sun  is  alroady  sinking,  and  the  old 
trees'  shadows  are  creeping  and 
lengthening  gradually  to  the  east- 
ward. They  move  o%  and  the  old 
oak  stands  there,  as  he  did  in  Eang 
James's  time,  when  Sir  Giles 
Allonby  was  young;  as  he  will 
when  that  bright-haired  child  shall 
become  a  feeble  greyhdaded  man; 
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when  the  actors  and  actresses  in 
our  historical  drama  shall  be  dead 
and  buried  and  forgotten. 

He  is  standing  there  now,  though 
the  scenes  which  we  have  shifted 
are  scenes  of  full  two  hundred  years 


ago.  He  will  be  standing  there,  in 
aU  probability,  two  hundred  vears 
hence,  when  we  shall  assuredly  be 

gist  away  and  gone — past   away 
om  this  earth  and  gone  elsewhere 
—Where  ] 


FEMALE    LABOUR* 


AMONG  the  many  sad  problems 
of  modem  society,  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  is  that  of  labour 
for  women.  It  grows  in  importance 
with  the  increase  of  our  pojpulation 
— ^the  pressure  of  competition — ^the 
difficulties  thrown  by  these  two 
causes  in  the  way  of  marriage — ^the 
greater  number  of  women  conse- 
quently left  to  their  own  resources 
tor  maintenance — and  lastly,  bv 
the  growing  boldness  of  women  s 
claims  to  social  equality  ¥rith 
men. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  at  the 
eagerness  with  which  man^r  female 
writers  have  taken  up  tms  ques- 
'tion,  though  we  may  regret  the 
manner  in  which,  both  here  and  in 
America^  they  have  occasionally 
treated  it,  and  may  deem  some  of 
their  conclusions  erroneous  or  pre- 
judiced. To  them  it  has  seemed  a 
question  touching  not  merely  their 
means  of  gaining  subsisteDce  or 
social  position,  but  their  freedom 
from  unjust  thraldom.  They  have 
considered  all  the  barriers  that 
hemmed  in  their  w(^ldly  career  as 
raised  by  that  ancient  usurper  of 
their  rights — Man;  and  the  feel- 
ines  roused  by  this  aspect  of  the 
subject  have  tended  to  confuse 
their  view  of  the  mere  labour 
question. 

These  remarks,  however,  do  not 
apply  to  the  paper  presented  this 
yearto  the  Bradford  meeting.  That 
paper,  drawn  up  in  a  thoroughly 
judicious  and  business-like  manner, 
touches  chiefly  on  one  part  of  the 

Question,  and  one  upon  which  no 
oubt  or  controversy  can  arise — 
namely,  the   sufferings   of    those 


women  who  devote  themselves  to 
the  laborious  and  ill-paid  office  of 
teaching.  The  facts  brought  for- 
ward are  substantiated  by  evidence 
which  cannot  be  called  in  question ; 
the  advice  given  to  the  class  from 
which  governesses  mostly  spring, 
is  in  many  parts  most  valuable; 
and  the  censure  upon  men  for 
neglecting  to  provide  some  respec- 
table means  of  living  for  their 
daughters  is  but  too  just.  At  the 
same  time,  we  regret  to  see  the 
honourable  and  important  office  of 
teaching  spoken  oi  as  less  worthy 
to  occupy  women  than  industrial 
pursuits.  Nor  do  we  think  that 
all  the  suffering  detailed  in  this 
paper  is  owing  to  the  mode  ofem- 
floyvfient.  The  charge  of  aged 
parents,  or  younff  brothers  and 
sisters,  illness,  or  the  i>rofligate  ex- 
travagance of  male  relations — which 
is  so  sadly  prominent  as  a  cause  of 
distress  in  many  of  the  cases  men- 
tioned— all  would  operate  equally 
to  produce  distress,  and  to  consume 
the  small  profits  of  women,  what- 
ever the  laoour  they  were  engaged 
in. 

The  training  of  the  young  is  so 
essentiaU^r  a  part  of  womei^  natu- 
ral vocation,  that  we  should  be 
Sony  indeed  to  see  them  induced 
to  turn  with  disgust  from  this 
high  office.  The  labour  has  been 
ill-paid  for  two  reasons.  First — 
the  fearful  indifference  to  educa- 
tion which  makes  parents  grudge 
expense  for  that  purpose  more  than 
for  any  other,  except  in  the  case 
of  sons,  when  the  cost  may  be 
considered  as  so  much  money  in- 
vested   for    a    future    profitable 


*  The  Market  for  Educated- Female  Labour.  A  Fftper  read  at  the  Meeting  of 
the  Associfttton  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  Bradford,  1859. 

Industrial  and  Social  Potition  of  Women  in  the  Middle  and  Lower  JUmki, 
London  :  Chapman  and  HalL     1859. 
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retariL  Seoondfy — the  abundance 
of  bad  teachers.  Teaching,  as  we 
havB  said,  is  a  noble  office,  one  of 
the  highest  a  human  being  can  be 
entrusted  with,  and  nature  has  en- 
dowed women  with  peculiar  capa- 
bilities  for  the  trust ;  but  this  is 
far  from  implying  that  every  igno- 
rant woman,  who  knows  not  what 
else  to  do,  is  fit  for  a  teacher.  And 
yet  it  is  thus  that  the  ranks  are 
too  oft^i  recruited.  Female  edu- 
cation in  the  npp^  classes  of 
society  has  been  freauently  de- 
nounced as  frivolous  and  low-toned, 
but  in  the  classes  below  these  it  is 
far  worse.  We  find  there  a  bad 
imitation  of  a  bad  thing.  The 
same  frivolity  without  the  refine- 
ment: the  flashiness  without 
the  elegance ;  the  same  absence 
of  all  that  is  practically  or  intellec- 
tuallv  useful,  with  the  additional 
disadvantage  of  a  position  in  which 
the  useful  qualities  of  head  and 
hand  are  most  likely^  to  be  needed ; 
in  which  habits  of  idleness  are  not 
merely  a  f  oUy,  a  mental  suicide  as 
among  the  rich,  but  a  ain  against 
the  dearest  interests  of  home,  a 
barrier  that  may  make  it  for  ever 
impossible  to  maintain  indepen- 
denoft  or  respectability.  Doubtless, 
the  carelessness  of  parents  is  one 
great  cause  of  the  mefiiciency  of 
teachers ;  but  this  prevailing  want 
of  education  in  the  classes  which 
mostly  furnish  the  teachers,  is 
another  most  powerful  cme.  And 
another,  again,  is  the  mania  of 
aiming  at  the  same  thing,  however 
different  the  circumstances  of  life. 
Governesses  for  families  of  the 
middle^lass  do  not  require  to  be 
the  same  as  those  who  are  to  edu- 
cate tiie  daughters  of  noblemen ; 
and  the  person  who  is  admirable 
for  the  management  of  little  chil- 
dren, is  unfit  for  young  girls  from 
twelve  to  eighteen.  But  no  such 
distinctions  are  observed.  Here 
the  false  notions  of  gentility  com- 
plained of  in  the  paper  bdEbre  us 
come  into  op^ation.  The  same 
programme  of  languages  and  ac- 


complishments is  laid  down  for  all ; 
only  the  former  are  more  scantily 
learned,  the  latter  more  flimsy. 
The  same  paltry  notions  mi^e 
young  women  of  the  middle-classes 
despise  a  position  which  even  with 
very  small  means  of  instruction 
they  might  be  fitted  to  fill  with 
creoit  to  themselves  and  benefit  to 
society,  and  which  they  might 
thus  raise  in  public  estimation. 
We  mean  the  position  of  national- 
school  teachers,  the  demand  for 
whom  grows  eveiy  year,  and  at 
this  moment  far  exceeds  tne  supply 
of  qualified  persons.''^  If  young 
women,  who  are  unable  to  attain  an 
expensive  education  could  be  made 
to  feel  how  infinitely  better,  more 
deserving  of  respect  it  is,  to  be 
thoroughly  qualined  for  a  narrow 
circle  of  auties,  than  to  undertake 
a  wider  one  without  necessary 
knowledge,  we  might  hope  to  have 
a  more  useful  and  respectable  body 
of  teachers  fitted  for  different 
classes  of  pupils. 

We  regret  also  another  error  of 
those  who  are  labouring  so  strenur 
ously  to  turn  women  ftom  the 
career  of  governesses.  It  is  this: 
that  in  the  comparison  of  advan- 
tages, they  speak  as  if  trade^  or 
some  indefinitely  large  class  ot  in- 
dustrial callings,  offered  competence 
and  ultimate  advancement,  while, 
as  teachers,  little  more  than  star- 
vation is  to  be  expected.  But  do 
men  generally  find  it  so  easy  to 
secure  the  means  of  living,  and  of 
improving  their  fortunes  1  And  if 
not,  how  should  women  do  sot 
With  regard  to  t^ade,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  some  capital, 
however  small,  is  required,  and  the 
women  who  are  seeking  employ- 
ment as  governesses  are  in  genem 
wholly  destitute  of  independent 
means.  Some  salaried  office,  then, 
is  necessary.  Let  us  suppose,  for 
the  sake  of  argument — what  we  by 
no  means  admit  to  betrue-^that 
£2^  a-year  is  a  common  salary  for 
a  governess,  as  a  late  writer  in  the 
EngliskwomaaCs  «/ouma/ would  lead 


*  This  is  stated  on  the  sothority  of  tke  liead  of  ckae  of  the  lai^gest  training  schools 
in  London,  who  lately  assured  a  dezsymaa  tliat  ke  vaa  obliged  daily  to  refiue  gnat 
numbers  of  applicationB. 
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her  reBdera  to  believe  ;*  jmd  nuse- 
cably  low  as  such  «  salary  is,  let  us 
compare  it  with  the  wages  of  the 
great  mass  of  dLerks,  and  see  what 
the  differeiice  really  amounts  to. 
We  must  remember  that  the  goyer- 
ness,  in  addition  to  the  cash  pay- 
ment, is  fed,  lodged,  waited  upon, 
and  freed  from  taxes.  Now,  setting 
down  die  food  at  £2^  we  cannot 
allow  less  than  £30  more  for  lodg- 
ing, fuel,  lights,  washing,  atten- 
dance, freedom  irom  taxes.  And 
this  we  reckon  at  the  lowest  rate 
for  any  x)erson  who  has  been 
brought  up  with  the  common  com- 
forts of  life.  Here,  then,  are  ^£55 
to  be  added  to  th^  ssdary ;  and  thus 
the  real  remuneration  of  the  ser* 
▼ices  of  the  clerk  and  the  gover- 
nesa  is  brought  much  nearer  to  an 
equality  than  at  first  sight  appears. 
It  is  true  that  abilities  and  cha^ 
racier  may  ensure  to  the  derk 
b^ter  prospects  of  advancement 
than  ever  can  be  opened  to  the 
governess ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
women  must  remember  the  painful 
probability  that  when  competing 
with  men  for  employments,  those 
.which  are  least  paid  and  least  pro- 
mising to  ambition,  are  likely  to  be 
ttiven  to  them.  And  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  above  comparison 
was  made  on  the  supposition  of  a 
salary  of  £2^  whereas  many  gover- 
nesses obtam  £nom  jS8o  to  £100, 
while  the  average  mi^t  probably 
be  reckoned  at  ^£40  or  ^45.  Let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  we  take  part 
against  a  wod^  and  oppressed  dass ; 
but  no  cause  can  be  served  by  ex^ 
aggeradon.  And  it  is  sad  also 
that  at  the  very  moment  when  ad- 
ditional labour  is  required  for 
women,  anything  should  be  done 
to  disgust  them  with  that  whidi  is 
so  admirably  adapted  to  their  best 
moral  and  intellectual  capacitie& 

The  work  before  us,  on  The  In- 
dustrial and  Social  Position  nf 
Womaiy  examines  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  female  labour,  and  enters 
with  detail  into  every  part    The 


striking  peculiarity  of  the  work  is 
that  written  by  a  man,  it  yet 
brings  forward  all  the  ar^ments 
that  have  been  urged  by  tke  most 
vehement  female  writers  in  their 
advocacy  of  woman's  claims  to 
take  an  equal  place  with  man  in 
the  busy  arena  of  the  world,  and 
even  goes  beyond  most  of  them. 
The  Bmits  of  this  artide  will 
not  allow  of  an^r  attempt  to  fol- 
low the  writer  in  this  examina- 
tion; we  are  anxious  rather  to 
point  out  some  errors  into  which 
it  appears  to  us  that  he.  as  well 
as  otners,  has  fallen.  Tney  arise 
prindpalty  from  not  distinguish- 
ing suficiently  between  difierent 
aepects  of  the  subject  Thejirst  is 
women's  right  to  toil  unimpeded 
by  men.  in  any  kind  of  labour  for 
which  tney  may  have  fitness  or  in- 
clination. The  seoond  is  the  stme- 
diency  of  their  coming  forward  to 
compete  with  men  in  industrial 
and  prof  essional  employments.  The 
third  ia  the  value  of  labour  as  a 
good  in  itself,  to  be  sou^t  even  by 
those  who  do  not  need  it  for 
maintenance ;  a  privilege  from 
whidi  the  jealousy  of  man  has  ex- 
cluded the  weaker  sex.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  on  each  of  these 
points,  but  they  must  be  kept  dis- 
tinct, in  order  to  be  fairly  con- 
sidered ;  much  confusion  has  arisen 
in  the  discussions  upon  this  sub- 
ject bv  failing  to  do  so.  We  will 
take  tnem  in  their  order,  passing 
briefly  over  the  first,  whicn  is  too 
simple  to  admit  of  controversy. 

We  may  not  see  how  the  field  of 
woman's  labour  is  to  be  enlarged 
or  her  toil  better  remunerated,  but 
we  can  have  no  doubt  that  what 
can  be  done  ought  to  be  done,  that 
the  right  to  freedom  is  unanswer- 
able, no  less  than  the  daim  to  pro- 
tection from  any.  unjust  intei^ 
f erence,  wheth^  based  on  preju- 
dice or  on  manly  arrogance.  When 
we  read  that  me  most  hiborious 
and  unhealthy  processes  of  some 
manufactures  are  also  the  most  iJl- 


*  See  an  angry  artide  in  tbe  Engliikwoman*s  Journal  for  KoTember,  in  which  a 
xnctnre  of  the  condition  of  gofemeaeB  is  drawn,  which,  if  troe  in  any  class  that 
employs  teachers  for  their  ahildrenj  is  net  at  leaJBt  to  be  found  in  the  families  of 
gentlemen. 
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paid,  because  none  but  women  will 
undertake  them,* — ^when  we  hear 
of  eyes  and  health  failing  over 
the  needlework  which  cannot  earn 
the  necessaries  of  life  or,  horror  of 
horrors,  when  we  are  told  that 
woman  s  purest,  holiest  feelings 
become  incentives  to  vice  under 
the  pressure  of  ill-paid  toil,  who 
would  not  strike  down  the  dastard 
hand  that  should  raise  one  barrier 
against  the  freer  development  of 
woman's  energies  in  any  and  every 
department  of  labour  in  which  she 
may  be  saved  such  misery  and 
de^^ation? 

But  the  mistake  into  which  the 
advocates  of  this  freer  develop- 
ment fall,  is  that  of  forgetting  that 
it  is  not  always,  nor  perhaps  often, 
in  the  present  dav,  that  the  barriers 
are  raised  by  tne  hand  of  man. 
Man  stands,  indeed,  in  the  first 
place,  but  he  did  not  place  himself 
there.    Whatever  the  sins  of,  past 

Fenerations,  and  the  still  exiBting 
ef  ects  of  the  law,  especially  with 
regard  to  all  the  complicated  ques- 
tions of  property  of  married  women 
and  divorce,  it  cannot  justly  be 
said  that  man  now  stands  forth  as 
the  social  oppressor  of  woman. 
The  progress  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  her  claims,  has  been  most 
marked,  and  might  be  fairly  mea- 
sured by  the  comparison  of  the 
reception  given  less  than  twenty 
vears  ago  to  the  ablest  work  that 
has  yet  appeared  on  the  subject — 
WomarikS  ItiglUs  and  Dviics — with 
the  tone  of  such  discussions  now. 
That  work,  so  powerfully  written, 
so  full  of  thought  and  knowledge  oi 
life,  fell  dead  because  the  mention 
of  WomarCs  RiglUs  appeared  on  the 
title  page  !.  Now  those  rights  are 
put  forward  with  the  boldest  claim 
to  social  equality ;  and  while  some 
men  applaud  and  echo  the  cnr,  few 
deny  it  patient  and  respectnu  at- 
tention. It  is  time  then,  with 
regard  to  these  thin^,  to  drop  the 
once  too  just  accusation  against  the 
privileged  sex.  If  man  still  asserts 
his  supremacy,  he  did  not  forge 
Ms   own   weapons;    Nature,   not 


social  injustice,  armed  him  for  the 
struggle  in  which  weaker  com- 
petitors might  be  set  free  to  enter, 
but  could  scarcelv  hope  for  success^ 

We  shall .  not  here  consider  the 
question  whether  the  exclusion  of 
women  from  ^litical  life,  from 
serving  on  juries,  and  exercising 
the  electoral  franchise,  is  a  proof 
of  social  oppression.  The  argu- 
ments ably  Drought  forward  in 
support  of  this  view,  in  an  essay 
lately  re-published,t  apply  to  coun- 
tries where  political  institutions 
are  based  on  a  declaration  of  cei^ 
tain  rights  supposed  to  be  inherent 
in  mankind.  This  is  not  the  case 
in  England.  There  is  no  incon- 
sistency, therefore,  among  us,' in 
judging  the  claims  of  women  as 
those  of  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity are  judged,  according  to 
the  effect  they  are  likely  to  have 
on  the  general  well-being  of  society. 
With  regard  to  the  fnmchise,  mudi 
may  be  said  on  beh^df  of  single 
women,  as  on  behalf  of  great  num- 
bers 01  men  well  fitted  by  habits 
and  education  to  possess  it,  and 
whoyet have  not  hitherto  obtained 
it  With  regard  to  juries  and  public 
employments,  that  point  belongs 
to  the  general  consideration  of  the 
advantage  or  disadvantage  likely^ 
to  accrue  to  society  from  a  compe- 
tition between  men  and  women  in 
the  pubhc  places  of  the  world,  and 
from  such  an  open  severing  of  their 
interests  as  would  be  implied  by 
deciding  that  a  f emide  jurv  only 
should  be  trusted  to  hold  the 
balance  of  justice  for  women.  Ihis 
general  question  is  one  which  must 
be  judged  by  the  right  of  expe- 
diency (taking  this  word  in  its 
highest  sense),  apart  from  dogmas 
of  abstract  right,  and  to  this  we 
shall  return  presently. 

Women  who  are  forced  to  labour 
for  subsistence,  fall  naturally  into 
two  great  divisions  —  manual 
labourers,  and  those  who  seek  some 
higher  form  of  employment.  For 
the  first,  the  great  thing  to  desire 
is  better  payment  for  their  toil 
rather  than  new  fields  of  labour. 


*    See^Legony^,   Eistoire  Morale  des  Femmes,   pp.  310-322. 
+  See  paper  on  the  '  Enftanchisement  of  Women'  in  DiiaertationM  and  DiscumoMj 
by  J.  Staart  Mill,  T0I.  ii. 
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For  the  latter,  much  might  be  done, 
but  improved  education  is  their 
first  requisite.  Though  new  open- 
ings should  be  made,  yet  till 
women  strive  to  cultivate  more 
ateady  practical  sense,  till  they 
show  greater  mental  perseverance 
in  acquiring  knowledge,  more  cool- 
ness of  jud^ent,  more  accuracy 
and  method  in  their  dealings,  they 
will  be  unfit  to  tread  those  paths 
which  might  lead  to  higher  honour 
and  emolument.  But  it  will  be 
said  the  habits  of  mind  so  essen- 
tial to  any  of  the  better  forms  of 
employment  are  only  to  be  ac- 
quired by  practical  acquaintance 
with  business ;  let  women  have  the 
same  opportunitiea  as  men,  and 
they  will  prove  themselves  fit  We 
reply  that  6uch  habits  are  to  be 
formed  as  well,  if  not  better  by 
careful  mental  cultivation,  by  read- 
ing and  thought.  If  women  who 
are  suddenly  reduced  to  work  for 
their  own  maintenance,  had  had 
their  faculties  thus  cultivated,  they 
would  be  fit  for  any  of  the  employ- 
ments that  might  be  opened  to 
them.  Some  sli^^ht  practical  ap- 
prenticeship woiud  no  doubt  be 
nece^aiy  to  familiarize  them  with 
practical  details,  but  the  mind 
would  be  furnished  for  work,  and 
that  is  the  really  essential  requisite. 
Ptpfessional  education  is  a  good 
thinff,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  real 
development  of  all  the  mental  Acui- 
ties, which  is  the  proper  education 
of  the  human  being,  whatever  his 
destined  career,  fits  for  every  pro- 
fession. If  women  live  in  idleness 
BO  long  as  exertion  is  not  impera- 
tively called  for,  if  their  powers 
are  allowed  to  rust  till  the  exer- 
cise of  them  is  needed  for  food,  it 
is  no  TVionder  that  the  least  intel- 
lectual employments  are  over- 
crowded with  candidates,  lowering 
by  competition  the  already  scanln^ 
remuneration.  It  would  oe  well 
for  women  who  wish  to  tnr  pro- 
fessional life  to  study  carefully  the 
biographies  of  self-xnade  men,  and 
to  note  what  are  the  peculiar  qua- 
lities apart  from  great  intellect  by 
which  they  have  made  their  way. 
There  thejr  will  find  the  record  of 
untiring  mdustry,  resolute  pursu- 
ance of  some  fixed  design,  patient 

YOL.  LXL  KO.  OCffiUaiL 


thought  or  vigorous  action.  Even 
when  a  fortunate  turn  of  luck  has 
come  at  the  right  moment,  they 
will  see  that  there  was  also  decision 
and  judgment  to  seize  and  improve 
the  fortunate  circumstance;  there 
was  mental  preparation  for  higher 
or  more  arduous  labour  when  such 
chanced  to  be  offered,  and  thus 
good  luck,  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  idle  and  ignorant  use  the  term, 
had  very  little  to  do  in  the  matter. 
Now,  we  confess  to  some  doubt 
as  to  tne  capability  of  women  for 
such  a  course  of  ufe  as  we  have 
here  alluded  to..  Exceptions  there 
would  be,  no  doubt ;  and  thus  we 
might,  if  the  way  were  opened  for 
them,  see  here  and  there  a  woman 
who  would  run  the  race  of  life 
as  resolutely  and  as  ambitiously 
as  men.  But  we  believe  they 
would  be  very  few,  and  this  owing 
more  to  peculiarities,  than  to  infe- 
riority of  mental  constitution. 
There  is^  with  regard  to  the  springs 
of  activity,  a  mental  difference  be- 
tween the  two  sexes,Vhich  has  no 
small  influence  on  their  different 
eareeiB.  Women  generally  require 
the  stimulus  of  a  moral  motive  to 
urge  them  to  much  exertion ;  while 
to  the  more  naturally  active  consti- 
tutions of  men  a  hundred  worldly 
objects  offer  inducement  enough. 
There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  what 
all  acknowledge  with  reverence — 
the  beautjr  and  strength  of  woman's 
self -devotion ;  but  mexe  feeling  has 
endowed  her  with  powers  and 
made  exertions  possible  which  we 
doubt  her  making  under  the  mere 
pressure  of  worldly  motives.  Hie 
same  thing  is  seen  m  some  measure 
in  physical  exertion.  Very  few 
women  can  habitually  take  gr^t 
exercise:  a  few  miles*  walk  will 
satisfy  the  strongest :  but  the  ad-  . 
ditional  energy  which  a  man  finds 
in  carrying  a  gun  she  finds  in  some 
callupK)nner  Kindly  services;  and 
hours  in  the  nursery  or  sick-room, 
days  of  watching  and  sleepless 
nights,  are  not  too  much  for  the 
strength  that  shrank  from  walking 
over  a  hilL  It  seems  necessary 
that  their  emotional  nature-*-the 
source  alike  of  their  weakness  and 
of  their  power— should  be  aroused 
to  endow  them  with  vigour  for  con- 
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tisnotis  «sQctiaik  So  we  belieTt 
that  with  y«xy  mudi  tha  gcettber 
wnber  of  woi&en  moaey^making 
aad  the  diatottt  hoye  of  adraace- 
mmt  will  no%  atiiiJaite  them  to 
that  reeolute  induatiy,  that  hard 
qrsiematie  work,  by  whiek  alona 
oaea  ijuprove  their  fortunes. 

Be  thit  as  it  may,  it  affindji  no 
ezcuae  for  aot  opening  the  way 
whereyer  it  is  puaaible.  If  there 
yet  littgera  imy  lu^ust  prejudiee 
agaiiust  enkrgiiifr  the  field  of  labour 
for  all  who  require  it,  we  may  hop« 
that  the  ^orta  sow  making  wiU 
tend  to  remote  it ;  but  the  waim 
advocates  of  the  cause  must  re^ 
member  that  the  oufistion  of  wages 
ja,  and  eyw  must  oe,  one  of  supply 
and  demand*  and  tuvt  throwing  a 
fast  number  of  women  on  the 
labour  market  who  hitherto  hav^ 
been  content  with  the  duties  and 
prospects  of  domestic  life,  is  not 
the  wa^  to  raise  the  payment  of 
female  industry. 

This  Imngs  us  to  consider^ 
9BwndLy^  how  far  it  is  esq^dient  for 
women  not  urged  by  the  aecesaitiie& 
of  life,  to  enter  u^n  a  new  course 
of  competition  with  men  in  the- 
race  for  distinction  or  emolumenk 
The  plan  rests  upon  two  assump^ 
tions:  that  women  have  bewi 
hitherto  uinustd^  secluded  amid 
the  cares  and  duties  of  home ;  and 
that  difference  of  education  and 
habits  alpne  makes  them  appa^ 
lently  more  unfit  than  men  for  pro^ 
fessional  life.  If  the  latter  assertiou 
Qould  be  proved,  it  would  go  some 
way  towards  proving  the  former, 
since  in  that  case  it  would  se^u, 
that  the  voice  of  Nature  haa  not 
^oken  so  loudly  as  we  have  been 
wont  to  think.  The  mere  ennui 
^m  which  many  women  suffer, 
and  on  which  Le^uv6  lays  so 
much  stress  as  drivlpg  French- 
women to  so  many  follies,  mu8t>  be 
considered  as  the  consequence  of  a 
f xivolous  education.  They  can  find 
nothing  to  do  because  they  have  no 
habits  of.  earnest  mental  applica- 
tion, and  because  the  task  xTature 
appointed,  that  of  educating  their 
cnildcen,  is  too  often  above  their 
capacity  or  even  their  comprehen*^ 
slon*  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
awace  that  women  of  active,  ^er- 


getic  mimfc,  who  rwnain  iiTwnarriedy 
too  often  feel— and  with  justice-^ 
Gsamped  and  depressed  in  the 
narrow  circle  of  duties  to  wbkk 
they  are  confined.  They  ai*  oob> 
scions  of  power,,  aod  may  not  exert 
ib ;  ol  aaubitioB,  and  must  stifle  iL 
The  dsMachantment  of  life  has 
faUen  upon  them,  and  they  cannot 
take  imige  in  engrosuag  active 
OGCupation  to  formt  it.  Acute 
craffeiing  ia  endured  in  cases  like 
this,  but  we  must  not  be  misled  by 
sympathy  with  one  diasa — and  that 
by  tiia  very  nature  of  things  a 
smali  oije--4o  f  oiget  the  normal 
conditions  of  sooiety.  When  speak- 
ing of  women,  we  must  after  all 
(despite  some  of  the  loudest  cham- 
pions of  independence)  consider 
them  generally  as  being,  or  likely 
to  be,  wives  and  mothers.  Thou^ 
the  number  of  single  women  ia 
great,  and  may  possibly,  as  it  ia 
asserted,  be  increasing,  we  must,ia 
oonsidenn^  women's  positioB,  view 
it  in  the  bg^t  of  those  relations  in 
which  tiie^  most  commonly  standi 
and  in  which  their  importance  to 
society  is  greatest,  since  on  those 
relations  rest  fiir  oeeper  qoeetiotts 
of  well-being  than  those  of  money 
or  ambition.  Now,  it  is  generally 
allowed  that  the  duties  of  a  wife 
and  mother  are  incompatible  with 
an  active  career  out  of  home:  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  far  such  a 
career  is  eroedient  as  a  preparation 
fi>r  those  ^ties ;  how  mr,  snppos^ 
ifig  the  feminine  character,  with  all 
its  apparent  unfitness  for  public 
life,  i»  really  determined  mosiklv  by 
habits  and  education,  it  would  ba 
eiroedient  to  alter  that  character.  ^ 
In  c(Nnpanng  the  mental  consti- 
tution of  the  two  sexes,,  we  ate  not 
struck  with  the  differencea  alone, 
but  with  the  harmony  that  per^ 
vades  those  very  differences.  The 
true  man's  and  woman's  natenw 
blend  because  they  differ ;  becanse 
the  faults  in  the  one  find  some 
fault  in  the  other  that  creates  iit- 
dulgcnce,r-their  wants  find  belpt 
and  not  a  similar  need,  their  a^ 
rations  find  ^lapathy  and  not 
emulation.  This  mental  fitness  of 
the  one  to  the  other  powerfully' 
aids  the  attraction  of  natural  in- 
stincts and  affections^  and  gxnev 
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them  a  stability  whieh  would  not 
otherwise  belong  to  them.  Sach 
well-known  truths  seem  scarcely  to 
need  asserting;  yet  they  ai^ar  to 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  wish  to 
see  women  start  on  the  indepen- 
dent race  of  competition  with  men. 
For  ju!ift  so  far  as  any  intern  tends 
to  assimilate  the  lives  of  men  and 
women^  so  fiur  does  it  t^td  to  di»- 
torb  that  natural  harmony  aprioig- 
ing  fiom  differences  which  i&  thft 
Great€»*s  law  in  the  oonstitiition  ol 
tlie  two  sezesy  and  on  whidi^  the 
order  and  happiness  of  society  are 
more  deeply  founded  than  penaiMi 
on  any  one  other  principle  of  our 
nafcure.  Whether  or  not  women 
inight  attain  the  qualities  most 
necessary  for  world^  success,  we 
can  hardly  doubt  tnat  the  finer 
feminine  qualities  must  be  blunted 
in  the  struggle.  Let  any  man  con- 
sult his  own  experience  of  life — 
lecal  what  he  has  seen  of  the  strife^ 
the  coarseness,  the  violent  and  the 
ignoble  passions^  the  tc»l  that  racks 
the  brain,  and  too  often  withers  the 
heart,  and  say  whether  he  belieyea 
that  women  with  their  stronger 
feelings — ^their  excitable  fiuicy,  their 
d^cate  perceptions,  and  acute  sen- 
sibilities— can  go  tnroagh  the  or- 
deal without  losing  miteh  of  the 
truest  charms  of  womanhood — ^not 
of  that  charm  merely  that  is  con- 
secrated by  romance,  but  of  that 
which  wieavea  the  strongest  spelia 
of  Home. 

^  some  strange  process  of 
reasoning,  the  author  of  Hie  Social 
and  Indiutrial  Pomiion.  cf  Womem 
satisfies  himself  that  wcnnen  would 
be  in  every  respect  improved  by 
sharinjs  the  trials  and  temptationa 
of  active  life,  which  he  amrms  at 
the  same  time  to  be  hardening  and 
corrupting  to  men. 

One  of  the  nkort  oomBum  inflnenees  of 
indHstrial  occapation  (he  mnarks)  is  to 
destroy  such  principles  of  morality  as 
hare  been  otherwise  acqiured.  Either 
men  are  unable  without  help  to  apply 
this  principle  to  industrial  transactions, 
or  they  find  it  attended  with  pecuniary 
rain  to  do  lo,  or  .  .  .  .  from  one 
motive  or  another  men  in  worldly  affiurs 
usually  giTS  the  go*by  to  reoeiTed  moral 
preeepts.  The  bAToc  so  made  in  the 
higher  priadples  of  eondnet  is  suffieie&tly 
notorious.    .    .    • — ^p.  13. 


Again— 

Not  an  occnpsCioa  Imt  m  attended 
evils  of  this  sort ;  from  the  butcher  or 
the  eahmaa  to  the  member  of  Parliament* 
One  employment  blunts  the  £Beliiig% 
anether  tarnishes  osr  magknees  of  pur* 
poae ;  one  makes  our  eye  for  truth  len 
keen;  another  gives  the  tongue  a  slip^ 
pery  facility;  one  makes  us  serrilei^ 
another  tyrannical ;  and  all  entail  on  us 
more  or  less  a  money-getting  selfishness 
and  over-engrossment  with  busmees  at 
the  expense  of  solitude  to  those  dependent 
on  our  society;  and  at  the  expense  to 
ourselves  of  the  healthfhl  growth  of  tha 
better  eleineaift  of  chataeter. — ^p.  46. 

Yet.  after  drawing  this  sad  pic- 
ture tne  author  adds — 

Assuming  that  the  moral  atmosphera 
of  industry  must  continue  of  the  im- 
portance it  now  posaessesy  no  one  eaa 
regard  without  ahirm  the  prospect  of 
woman  remaining  a  stranger  to  it. — ^p.  47. 

And  in  another  place — 

If  industrial  occnpatkm  has  stamped, 
its  character  so  deeply  on  our  life  and  on 
the  dvilisakion  of  oar  times,  can  woman 
with  impunity  be  esdnded  from  partidL- 
pation  in  it,  — p^  19. 

That  k,  are  not  women,  to  whom 
competition  will  be  mon  arduous, 
since  they  eome  weaker  into  the 
fidd,  strangelT  wronged  not  to  be 
thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  same 
difficnlties  and  temptations  on 
which  it  is  so  hard  to  save  manljF 
integrity  from  i^pwreckl  And 
this  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
greater  mental  companionship,  l^t 
IS  coinfMiiionshro  m  moral  decay 
so  precionsl  Would  it  not  seem 
that  the  old  system  of  life  whieh 
{Mreserved  the  one  from  snch  dan- 
gerous influence,  while  exposing 
tne  other,  was  more  likely  to  be 
beneficial  to  both.  The  author 
vahies  most  highly  the  moral  influ> 
ence  of  women ;  he  appreciates 
truly  what  it  ought  to  be  over 
society,  and  home,  and  above  all 
in  the  education  of  their  sons» 
whose  noblest  feelings  of  patriotism 
and  social  duty  should  be  inspired 
by  them.  But  when  he  speaks 
thus  he  is  surely  thinking  ol  woman 
as  she  is,  not  of  woman  as  she 
would  be,  if  exposed  to  all  the 
lowering  tend^icies  whieh,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  gloomy  pictures, 
prove  too  strong  for  the  sterner 
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sex.  Or  if  he  is  partly  right  in 
saying  that  women,  now  are  little 
fit  to  ffive  that  education  to  their 
sons,  that  mental  companionship 
to  tneir  husbands,  whicn  is  so  im- 
portant to  each,  is  it  not  owing  to 
la(^  of  mental  cultivation,  to  want 
of  that  enlaigement  of  mind  that 
comes  from  knowledge  and  thought, 
rather  than  to  mere  ignorance  oi 
the  practical  details  of  business, 
acquaintance  with  which  leaves 
both  heart  and  understanding  as 
narrow  as  before. 

The  whole  argument  would  seem 
to  us  too  extravagant  for  refutation, 
except  that  it  is  put  forward  bv  so 
earnest  a  writer,  and  one  so  full  of 
really  generous  feeling  towards 
women.  His  description  of  the 
dulness  of  home  ana  of  society  in 
the  middle-classes  is  very  sad,  if 
true.  Female  influence  is  there,  he 
afi&rms,  totally  wanting,*  and  he 
justly  deplores  the  want  But  we 
oelieve  nothing  could  be  more  vain 
than  to  seek  to  build  it  on  the  sym- 
pathy of  a  common  experience.  If 
such  be  truly  the  source  of  plea- 
sure in  companionship,  a  man  will 
ever  be  more  likely  to  nnd  it  among 
his  fellow-men,  whose  experience 
and  views  will  be  more  on  a  par 
with  his  own  than  any  woman's 
can  be.  If  the  man  have  no  know- 
ledge and  no  interest  in  anything 
beyond  his  business,  while  the 
woman  is  equally  mcai)able  of 
rising  above  the  dady  detail  of  her 
home  life,  there  cau  of  course  be 
no  companionship*  but  for  this 
reason,  that  for  sucn  minds  no  such 
thing  as  mental  companionship 
exists.  Supi)osing  both  to  be  en- 
gaged in  business ;  if  the  husband 
dealt  in  cottons  and  the  wife  in 
teas,  we  might  doubt  if  they  could 
ever  rise  sufficiently  above  the  de- 
tails of  their  respective  employ- 
ments to  sympathize  in  the  geneial 
principles  of  trade. 

But  even  should  women  be  less 


injured  than  we  suppose  likely  by 
mmgling  in  the  coarse  work  of  the 
world,  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
these  changes  upon  their  relations 
to  the  other  sexl  Supposing  they 
are  able  successfully  to  rival  men, 
will  their  position  be  improved  by 
the  contention)  Granting  that 
some  women  can  stand  alone,  and 
may  be  the  happier  for  themde- 
pendence,  will  tne  sex  generally  be 
benefited  by  altering  the  tone  of 
feding  towards  them,  by  tuminff 
those  to  whom  Nature  has  awardea 
the  right  of  the  strongest,  both 
menttSy  and  physically,  into  their 
rivaJs  instead  of  their  protectors  % 

It  may  be  said  that  in  the  classes 
where  women  are  forced  to  labour 
this  is  already  done ;  and  accord- 
ingly it  is  in  those  classes  that  the 
refininff  effect  of  female  influence 
is  the  least  felt,  that  men  are  most 
rough  in  their  dealings,  and  most 
forget  the  regard  that  is  due  to 
them  a»  vxmi/en,^  And  further  we 
must  remember  the  immense  diffe- 
rence whidb  exists  between  bearinff 
with  a  thing  as  a  necessity,  ana 
claiming  it  as  a  privilege ;  between 
allowing  it  as  an  exception,  and 
justifying  it  on  principle.  Poverty 
overrules  all  nice  distinctions ;  thus 
women  who  require  it  must  toil 
for  bread;  but  we  see  that  even 
among  respectable  labourers  the 
first  wish  IS  that  the  wife  should 
be  supported  at  home.  Here  the 
ri^ht  feeling  and  relation  are  main- 
tamed  against  all  but  that  necessity 
which  knows  no  law.  But  if  labour 
were  claimed  as  a  privilejge,  if  it 
were  admitted  as  a  principle  that 
women  generally  should  gomtothe 
world  to  support  themselves  as  men 
do,  then  this  feeling  and  relation 
must  be  altered,  and  all  the  soften- 
ing humanizing  influences  that 
spring  from  them  be  sacrificed. 

It  Ib  generally  granted,  as  we  re- 
marked before,  that  mamed  women 
could  not  belong  to  any  profession 


•  Pages  138,  344,  345. 
+  Thai  deference  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  the  graceful  expression  of 
some  of  man's  best  feelings  towards  woman  has  indeed  been  denounced  as  insulting  hj 
some  vehement  assertors  of  female  equality  and  independence,  and  in  the  work  bdbre 
ns  we  find  the  same  sentiment  repeated.  After  accusing  the  '  chiTalresqne  politeness 
now  in  use'  as  the  cause  of  much  mischiei^  it  is  said  to  be  accordingly  'despised  by 
women  of  sense  and  amiability.* — ^p.  347. 
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that  called  them  away  from  home ; 
and  it  ia  thence  inferred  that  the 
question  is  open  for  all  others, 
either  before  marriage  or  when  the 
latter  is  no  longer  a  probable  pros- 
pect, and  women  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  single  life.  It  is 
said  to  be  cruel  to  interfere  with  so 
large  a  number  of  persons  in  the 
mere  interest  of  the  duties  of  mar- 
ried life.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  we  should  teach  young 
women  to  look  upon  non-domestic 
employments  as  a  privilege,  and 
then  expect  that  they  will  value 
home  leisure;  that  we  should 
kindle  ambition,  and  expect  them 
to  cherish  obscurity,  and  to  give 
themselves  cheerfully  to  petty 
household  details,  and  the  patient, 
laborious  training  of  children.  We 
dream  of  incompatible  things  if  we 
hope  to  achieve  this.  We  know 
what  the  effect  is  upon  a  man  of 
relinquishing  a  profession  or  public 
life,  unless  he  possesses  strong 
literary  tastes  which  fill  his  leisure 
with  mental  activity*  and  why 
should  the  change  be  less  painful 
to  women,  if  they  are  to  cultivate 
in  early  Uie  the  same  pursuits  and 
ambition  as  men)  If  it  be  said 
that  a  woman*s  vocation  for  home 
duties  is  sufficiently  strong  to  make 
her  return  to  them  without  suffer- 
ing, then  there  is  surely  little  in- 
justice in  leaving  her  altogether  in 
so  congenial  a  sphera  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  yearning  for  active 
life  be  so  gr^t  as  to  make  exclu- 
sion from  it'  a  wrong,  then  the 
effects  would  be  such  as  we  de- 
scribed above.  There  is  then  but 
one  alternative.  Women  must 
either  choose  early  between  the 
world  and  domestic  life,  or  waver- 
ing between  the  two  till  youth  is 
jHiat,  enter  late  upon  their  profes- 
sional career  to  contend  with  the 
already  mature  experience  of  men 
of  the  same  age.  The  rewards  of 
ambition  can  scarcely  be  theirs, 
since  they  must  ever  compete  with 
men  who  physically  and  mentally 
are  better  fitted  for  the  contest. 
We  all  know  how  men  toil  who 
mean  to  earn  either  wealth  or  a 
name,  and  not  thus  can  women  toU 
either  in  their  soft  youth,  while  the 


temptation  to  abandon  all  for  home 
happiness  will  be  often  present  * 
nor  m  later  years,  when  tney  feel 
all  the  depressing  disadvantages  of 
entering  active  life  at  a  period 
when  men  are  beginning  to  reap 
the  harvest  of  their  early  labour.  It 
would  then  be  for  the  sake  of  often 
baffled  endeavours — of  a  share  of 
the  least  honourable  employments 
--of  a  rivahy  generally  ending  in 
defeat — ^that  women  who  do  not 
require  to  work  would  sacrifice 
home  T>eace  and  leisure  for  refined 
pursues,  and  peril  the  existence  of 
some  of  the  best  feelings  that  pre^ 
vail  between  the  two  sexes. 

If  &thers  are  cruel  and  reckless 
now  in  not  giving  up  their  selfish 
indulgences  or  their  extensive 
schemes  of  gain  to  provide  for  the 
future  independence  of  their  daugh- 
ters, will  they  not  be  more  reckless 
and  improvident  still  when  they 
can,  without  suffering  in  public 
opinion,  send  them  out  to  make 
their  own  way  in  the  world — ^when 
they  can  let  them  in  their  youth 
and  their  beauty  brave  the  coarse- 
ness and  witness  the  corruption, 
even  if  they  escape  its  taint?  True, 
thousands  are  forced  to  do  so:  but 
ask  them  what  they  have  sufi&red 
Ask  the  milliner's  apprentices—^ 
the  shop-girls  who  earn  higher 
wages  if  their  beauty  can  lure  cus- 
tomers to  the  counter— the  young 
daily  governess  who  takes  her  way 
in  trembling  along  the  street, 
shrinking  from  the  stare  and  the 
compliment  that  insult  her  help- 
lessness— question  these  and  many 
more,  and  sav  whether  we  would 
willingly,  without  necessity,  expose 
our  own  pure  daughters  to  the 
same  ordeal — to  the  same  possible 
woel  No;  again  we  repeat  it — 
although  female  labour  must  be, 
we  cannot  look  upon  it  as  anything 
but  a  hard  necessity,which  it  would 
be  a  social  blessing  rather  to  lessen 
than  to  increase.  And  amid  the 
various  forms  of  female  labour, 
those  will  ever  be  best  which  enable 
women  still  to  cultivate  in  some 
measure  their  characteristic  quali- 
ties of  heart  and  mind.  For  the 
lower  classes,  domestic  service 
comes  under  this  catej^ory ;  and  in 
the  higher,  tuition  and  medicine, 
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and  the  various  arocatioiis  ooih^ 
nected  with  charitable  institatiooa. 
We  do  believe  that  women  would 
do  good  service  in  many  depart- 
ments of  the  medical  profe^on, 
and  in  evey  form  of  sapermtaH 
dence  that  requires  the  eaoercise  of 
moral  influence  in  additioiito  in- 
tellectual qualifications;  but  we 
can  see  no  prospect  save  of  detetio* 
ration  to  her  own  peculiar  qualities, 
and  dierefore  oi  evil  to  society,  bf 
her  attending  the  Stock  Exchange, 
or  sitting  in  an  sttomev's  office. 

Although  we  must  believe  that 
intellectual  stroerioritjr  is  on  the 
side  of  the  male  sex,  till  it  is  dis- 
proved by  some  new  fact,  it  would 
be  too  absurd  to  suppose  for  an  in- 
stant that  women  are  not  capable 
of  filling  a  multitude  of  offices 
which  have  hitherto  been  ezdur 
Bively  held  by  men.  The  only  way 
their  inferiority' would  be  likely  to 
tell  in  general,  and  to  keep  thera. 
down  in  the  scale  of  wages,  would 
be  with  r^ard  to  strength,  affecting 
the  power  of  continued  exertion. 
The  argument  for  exdusion  really 
rests  on  grounds  of  expediency 
only.  Women  who  are  forced  to 
toil  deserve  all  our  assistance  in 
opening  up  new  fields  of  emplo^r- 
ment.  Women  who  choose  to  toil 
rather  than  enjoy  the  moral  and 
intellectual  advantages  of  privacy 
and  leisure,  have  a  right  to  daim 
their  freedom  and  to  be  naimpeded 
in  action;  but  we  may  appeal 
against  their  example  to  motives 
touching  the  happmess  of  both 
sexes.  Nature  established  diffe- 
rences that  i»oduce  harmony;  let 
OS  not  strive  to  establish  a  simi- 
larity that  might  engender  discord. 
Women  have  a  srand  social  voca- 
tion even  when  they  renounce  the 
more  intimate  relations  that  place 
tiiem  at  once  in  their  happiest  and 
most  important  position.  If  they 
stand  i^art  from  the  busy  throng: 
it  is  only  that  they  may  appeal 
more  loudly  to  all  that  should  be 
mightiest  over  the  soul  of  man; 
thi&  they  should  echo  around  him 
in  his  happier  hours  the  whispers 
of  that '  still  small  voice'  whicm  is 
too  often  unheard  or  unheeded 
amid  the  din  and  clamour  of  the 
courts  of  Mammon.. 


A  third  point  lemains  to  be  con- 
sidered, namely,  UAour  viewed  a$. 
a  good  in  itsd/^  as  a  privilege,  ex- 
clusion from  which  is  to  be  re- 
gretted for  its  own  sake.  TiU  of 
late  we  have  been  willing  enough 
to  acquiesce  in  what  we  read ;  that 
the  sentence  condemning  man  to 
*  eat  his  bread  by  ike  sweat  of  his 
brow,*  was  a  curse  on  him  when  ha 
fell  from  a  state  of  innocence. 
How  has  the  curse  suddenly  been 
coveted  as  a  blessing)  Women 
have  not  ceased  to  recognise  the 
penal  nature  of  the  double  doom 
pronounced  at  the  same  time  upon 
their  sex ;  how  have  they  contrived 
to  take  this  singularly  cheeifol 
view  of  the  p^ialty  imposed  upon 
the  other? 

Several  causes  operate  here  to 
create  opinions  of  which  we  only 
aee  the  after  effect  in  this  feminine 
delusion.  Political  economists  by 
tiieir  theories  of  labour  have  aided 
the  spread  of  democratic  feelings. 
These  feelings  increasing  among 
the  ignorant,  fostered  contempt  for 
the  classes  whose  labour  not  being 
with  the  hands  was  hidden  from 
their  blunted  perceptions.  Leisure 
beinf^  the  privilege  of  the  wealthy 
was  mcluded  in  tibe  contempt,  and 
nottoworic  outwardly  and  visibly 
was  to  be  socially  useless.  Lastly, 
the  bad  use  of  Insure  made  by 
many  to  whom  society  ought  to 
look  for  example ;  and  the  intense 
ignorance  of  the  value  of  know- 
ledge, even  among  the  so  called 
educated,  which  naturally  hindere 
the  perception  of  th%  right  uses  of 
Idsure.  All  these  have  combined 
to  produce  the  &Lse  opinions  we 
are  combatiog.  We  shall  now  speak 
of  the  last  mentioned  cause  only, 
for  it  is  that  which  is  most  over- 
looked, yet  which  most  affects  the 
opinion  of  women  with  regard  to 
their  position  and  social  duties. 

80  long  as  men  see  in  education 
nothing  out  a  preparation  for  the 
money-getting  purposes  of  life,  so 
long  as  instruction  that  wiU  not 
tell  directly  in  a  profession  is  con- 
sidered more  or  less  useless,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  women  also 
should  accept  this  low  theory  of 
utility.  The  veiy  stir  of  late  years 
about  female  education  has  led  to 
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tiieir  doing  so.  For  if  tiiis  theory 
be  tiue,  womea  confined  to  home 
life  need  no  mental  cultivation,  and 
it  is  wanton  cruelty  to  give  them 
«  taste  for  what  can  only  make 
them  discontented  and  restless. 
How  miserably  does  this  sordid 
view  of  knowledge  pierce  throogk 
£11  theoommo&place  eznltation  over 
the  pnwress  of  science  and  civiliza- 
tion. JU  astronomy  had  no  rebUdcMi 
to  navigation,  how  many  would 
eare  for  its  soblime  discoveries  f 
If  the  steam-engine  and  the  cotton- 
fa<^ry  did  not  owe  their  existence 
to  science,  how  many  would  seek  to 
read  the  laws  of  mechanics  or  the 
mysteries  of  chemical  action  9  Dyes 
are  to  be  prepared— processes  eco- 
nomizecL  and  machmery  moved, 
and  so  tne  forces  of  nature  and  the 
laws  that  regulate  the  harmonious 
moTements  of  mjnnads  of  worlds 
seem  worth  studymg  !* 

None  of  course  can  doubt  the 
value  of  the  applications  of 
acience  to  the  arts  of  life,  but 
to  place  them  in  the  first  rank 
is  at  once  the  indication  of  want 
of  education  and  want  of  mental 
elevation.  Such  errors  influence 
in  a  disastrous  manner  the  view 
of  ail  other  knowledge,  and  oon- 
sequently  of  life  in  geneiaL  For 
what  view  of  life  is  that  which 
considers  everything  subservient  to 
money-making,  for  a  human  being 
endowed  with  intellect  to  search 
into  the  hidden  things  of  the  world, 
with  imagination  to  soar  beyona 
the  limits  of  the  visible,  with 
j>ower  to  scan  laws,  to  seek  truth, 
.to  worship  Qod?  Melancholy,  in- 
deed, the  spectacle  when  man,  so 
'noble  in  reason^'  so  'infinite  in 
faculty,'  'in  action  how  like  an 
anffel,  in  apprehension  how  like  a 
.god,'  is  content  to  vow  himself  to 
a  menial  service,  to  carry  on  the 
search  for  truth  as  a  mere  auxiliary 
to  the  search  for  gold!  Not  jret 
does  this  soidid  spirit  reign 
supreme.    The  desecration  is  not 


yet  oY&t  all ;  w  the  noblest  purta 
even  of  our  material  dvilizatioB 
would  be  in  danger  of  perishing 
away.  But  how  prevalent  it  is^ 
and  how  we  are  threatened  with 
its  increasing  influence,  may  be 
seen  in  many  sad  wa^,  and  in 
none  more  than  in  this  new  con* 
tempt  shown  by  women  for  leasuvi^ 
Leisure,  which  means  freedom  from 
vulgar  cares,  freedom  from  the 
buraen  of  supplying  bodily  neoes* 
sittes ;  freedom  to  attend  to  spiri'^ 
tual  wants,  to  listen  to  the  higher 
cravings  of  our  nature.  Such,  to 
the  thoughtful  and  the  cultivated, 
is  leisure,  which  the  money-wop> 
shippers  call  idloiesSj  and  the 
ignorant  debase  with  frivolity. 

And  leisure  it  has  been  the  privi<> 
lege  of  women  to  possess,  when- 
ever therfr  have  belonged  to  a  class 
where  the  man's  gains  place  him 
above  the  necessities  of  lite.  Oreat 
as  may  be  the  positive  number  of 
those  bom  in  those  claeises  who, 
owing  to  unforeseen  circumstances^ 
to  improvidence,  or  preference  for 
a  sin^e  life,  have  been  less  hap- 
pily placed,  they  have  been  a  small 
proportion  to  the  whole^  Even  the 
autnor  we  are  reviewing  allows 
that  comparatively  few  wom^i 
would  be  added  to  the  workers  by 
the  proposed  changes,  but  he  thinks 
it  salutaiv  that  the  principle  should 
be  established,  and  believes  the 
ezamide  would  tend  to  elevate  our 
social  morals.  This  is  precisely 
the  point  on  whidi  we  are  at  issue. 
Believing  with  him  that  few  women 
would  from  choice  desert  domestic 
life,  we  earnestly  maintain,  that 
establishing  theprinciple  would  be 
a  social  em,  The  world  for  men, 
and  home  for  women,  has  been  the 
time-honoured  theory  of  life  among 
us,  and  beautiful  does  that  theory 
still  seem  to  us  and  most  vbIvl-' 
able  even  when  hard  necessity 
forces  it  often  to  be  set  aside  in 
practice.  It  is  valuable  to  men 
as   keeping  alive  the  better  and 


*  Even  in  the  work  before  us,  whioh  bean  so  many  marks  of  a  thoogbtfal  cnlti* 
Tated  mind,  we  find  sneh  paaeages  as  tbe  following  : — '  The  abstract  sciences  owe  to 
indnstry  the  first  stinrahu  to  their  cultivation.*  And  again, — 'Apart  from  the 
jiUmnlos  and  the  aid  derived  from  naefiil  applications  io  indnstry,  discovery  would 
not  have  proceeded  beyond  a  few  rude  guesses  !'  Te  shades  of  Kepler  and  of  Newtaa, 
ibrgive  thai  we  even  tnnsciibe  such  words ! 
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softer  part  of  their  nature  by 
the  acknowledged  chuim  of  the 
weak  upon  the  strong.  It  is 
valuable  to  women  as  giving  them 
leisure  to  fit  themselves  for  their 
true  vocation  as  educators  of  the 
young,  and  the  guardians  of  all 
that  is  refined  and  pure  in  social 
morals.  It  is  valuable  to  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  society  for  all  these 
reasons,  and  because  it  helps  to 
counteract  the  materiiJizing  ten- 
dencies of  an  age  whose  most  cit- 
ing want  is  that  of  stronger  spiri- 
tual aspirations.  With  declining 
faith—nerce  competition  for  gold 
— indifference  to  aostract  truth  (im- 
plied in  the  sordid  views  of  know- 
ledge), the  old  watch-words  that 
stirred  the  hearts  of  men  subjected 
to  a  cold  utilitarian  logic — ^never 
was  the  lofty  home  influence  of 
refined  and  cultivated  women  more 
needed  than  now. 
^  The  overweening  respect  for  pub- 
lic and  Drof  essional,  and  even  in- 
dustrial life,  so  closely  connected 
with  the  low  views  noticed  above, 
is  what  creates  in  great  measure 
the  increased  need  for  that 
higher  influence.  Conunerce  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  powerful  civi- 
lizer  and  peace-maker  among 
nations,  but  it  is  fl-innRing  to  hear 
commercial  men  speak  as  if  they 
individually  deserved  their  coun- 
try's gratitude  as  benefactors  to 
society.  Some  professions  have 
noble  objects,  and  all  are  necessary ; 
while  public  men  hold  a  power  over 
the  fate  of  their  coimtry  that  may 
well  stir  a  manly  ambition ;  but 
still  we  cannot  disguise  the  fact 
that  even  public  life  too  often,  and 
professions  always,  are  embraced 
as  a  means  of  living.  And  as  the 
motives  of  the  man,  so  must  we 
judge  him  individually.  The  mo- 
tives are  quite  reasonable,  but  he 
can  aspire  to  no  patriotic  praise; 
and  while  he  is  forced  so  to  toil, 
some  of  the  highest  interests  ot 
society  mav  be  sunerinff.  Few,  for 
instance,  but  the  wildest  demo- 
crats will  pretend  that  the  United 
States  do  not  suffer  from  the 
absence  of  a  class  who  have 
leisure  and  refinement,  whose 
tastes  and  pursuits  mignt  affect 
the   moral   and   intellectual  tone 


of  society.  And  if  a  country 
thus  suffers  because  money-making 
is  the  ail  but  universal  pursuit  <n 
her  sons,  what  would  it  be  if  her 
daughters  also  were  generally  sub- 
jected to  the  same  influence  ?  It  is 
a  matter  of  common  remark  how 
superior  American  women  are  gene- 
rally to  the  men  ;  and  who  can  tell 
how  for  the  marked  deference  to 
women  has  preserved  those  rude 
republicans  from  a  lower  state  of 
social  morals  f  What  the  influence 
of  an  aristocracy  is  upon  public 
opinion,  upon  tastes  and  manners, 
and  ail  those  things  in  life  and 
feeling  that  are  connected  with 
them,  such  in  great  measure  is  the 
true  influence  of  women,  affecting 
the  whole  current  of  active  life 
without  min^lin^  in  it    When  her 

{>resent  i)osition  is  abandoned  for  a 
eveUing  community  and  rivalry 
with  men,  we  may  ei^ct  to  see  all 
that  is  most  sordid  m  commercial 
interests,  all  that  is  least  refined  in 
democratic  institutions.  Invading 
the  whole  of  life.  It  is  painful  to 
think  how  much  of  religion,  of 
disinterested  patriotism,  of  virtue 
despising  utilitarian  theories,  of 
love  of  truth  deaf  to  the  cry  of 
Cui  bcmoy  might  die  away  out  of  the 
memoiy  of  men,  should  women 
ever  abdicate  the  position  which 
gives  them  power ;  and  society  thus 
be  levelled  to  one  promiscuous 
horde  of  workers  exulting  in  strange 
triumph  over  the  joy  of  being  all 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  together ! 

Mental  cultivation  is  at  once 
women's  surest  means  of  increasing 
their  influence  and  of  combating 
some  of  the  inevitable  evils  of  their 
position.  Such  cultivation,  with- 
out anv  worldlv  motive,  is  un- 
doubtedly of  a  higher  oraer  than 
professional  study.  So  few  men 
are  capable  of  it,  that  professions 
are  truly  valuable  to  average  minds 
as  a  ajpur  to  exertion  and  a  school 
of  self-discipline.  But  early  habits 
and  natural  constitution  make  both 
the  discipline  and  the  excitement 
of  active  life  loss  needful  to  women, 
and  they  are  saved  from  some  of 
the  temptations  that  help  to  blind 
men  to  the  intrinsic  wortli  of 
knowledge.    Be  that  as  it  may,  if 
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•our  reqmrements  are  high,  may  not 
that  in  itself  stir  and  satisfy  a 
nobler  ambition  than  that  of  join- 
ing the  ranks  of  labour?  If  women 
who  are  free  from  the  necessity  of 
working  are  called  to  set  to  their 
toiling  brethren  the  example  of 
what  can  most  exalt  and  refine 
human  life  \  to  set  forth  the  pure 
love  of  truth  and  goodness  and 
beauty  in  all  thines,  earthly  and 
divine ;  to  inspire  that  love  in  the 
young,  whose  plastic  nature  takes 
its  mould  from  their  hands  j — are 
they  not  doing  greater  service  to 
humanity  than  by  adding  to  the 
numbers  of  already  crowded  pro- 
fessions ? 

With  all  deference  to  women's 
claims,  with  all  pity  for  their 
wronfip — and  they  have  been  many 
— ^with  all  sympathy  for  those  who 
are  forced  to  encounter  the  rude 
struggle  of  life  for  subsistence,  we 
can  see  no  injustice  in  their  seclu- 


sion within  the  peaceful  precincts 
of  home.  At  least,  before  we  are 
moved  by  the  clamour,  let  us  have 
full  proof  that  the  duties  and  privi- 
leges of  that  sphere  have  not  been 
neglected.  Let  us  see  that  the  pre- 
paration of  the  young  for  the  battle 
of  life,  the  intellectual  education  of 
childhood — the  moral  guidance  of 
youth — ^the  spiritual  innuence  over 
home  and  society — ^the  softening 
relations  between  class  and  class 
which  bind  those  together  by  deeds 
of  love  whom  material  interests 
keep  apart; — let  us  see  that  all 
these  are  so  perfected  in  their 
hands  that  they  have  a  right  to  say 
— '  Our  task  is  done,  give  us  other 
work.'  Nobler  and  oetter  work 
human  life  has  none  to  give ;  and 
when  women  shall  have  reached 
that  point  of  moral  and  intellectual 
development,  we  believe  they  will 
not  claim  as  a  privilege  a  share  in 
the  labour  market. 


LOUIS  NAPOLEON'S  INTENTIONS  TESTED  BY  HIS 

CONDUCT. 


F'  is  a  standing  and,  except  the  new 
commercial  treaty,  a  main  argu- 
ment with  those  who  would  leave 
the  country  defenceless,  in  blind 
reliance  on  the  '  intentions '  of  the 
French  Emperor,  that  it  is  not  his 
*  interest'  to  go  to  war  with  England. 
As  long  as  this  opinion  is  confined 
to  so  small  and  unpopular  a  mi- 
nority as  the  Peace  Tarty  it  is  of 
little  moment  They  talk  much, 
but  can  do  little.  It  would  become 
a  very  serious  matter  if  such  a 
notion  were  extensively  held,  espe- 
cially by  persons  who  had  the 
slightest  means  of  realizing  their 
ideas ;  still  more  dangerous  would 
it  be  for  the  country  to  relax  in 
its  newly-developed  zeal  for  the 
ancestral  exercise  of  arms,  or  allow 
itself  to  be  drawn  into  apathy,  so 
as  to  permit  the  Qovemment  to 
n^lect  the  defences  of  the  kingdom 
and  its  colonies.  The  experience 
of  the  last  few  years  has  proved 
that  if  ever  defenders  for  Eng- 
land could  be  extemporized  with 
effect  against  a  regular  army,  they 
can  be  so  no  longer.    The  highly 


complex  organization  of  modem 
war,  and  the  thorough  training  re- 
quisite for  modem  soldiers,  cannot 
be  attained  in  a  few  months ;  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  antagonist 
we  have  most  to  dread  would  not 
allow  us  even  those  few  months  for 
preparation. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that,  in  a  comprehensive 
sense  of  the  word,  it  is  not  the 
French  Emperor's  '  interest '  to  go 
to  war  with  England;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  several  other  States 
in  uie  civilized  world :  for  each,  Hke 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  would 
have  to  run  two  risks,  while  England 
would  encounter  only  one.  Every 
nation  that  goes  to  war  must 
take  the  chances  of  war  and  bear 
them :  but  these  are  all  that  this 
kingdom  would  have  to  dread. 
In  addition  to  military  ill  success, 
the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  would 
hazard  the  destruction  of  his  power 
and  his  dyns^ty  by  the  hands  of 
his  own  subjects,  should  disaster 
ensue ;  and  something  analogous 
might  take  place  in  other  despotic 
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States,  Even  tlie  American  Umon 
might  be  broken  up  under  the 
pressure  of  a  foreign  war ;  for 
Pennsylvania  and  the  States  to  the 
north  of  it  would  not  very  cheer- 
fully submit  to  pay  the  ooats  of 
hostilities  which  might  be  oppoeod 
to  their  interests  and  opinions;  yet 
to  tills  financial  burden  they  would 
hav^  to  submit  Neither  the 
Southern  nor  Western  States,  how- 
ever they  may  abound  in  the 
elements  of  wealth,  have  much  of 
that  available  surplus  wealth  by 
which  alone  modem  wars  can  be 
carried  on.  From  any  dangers  of 
this  kind  England  is  free.  Neither 
the  throne  nor  the  constitution  is 
exposed  to  the  same  intestine  dan- 
gers that  beset  other  countries ;  for 
though  the  thororogh  Ultramonta- 
nists  may  be  traitorous  enou^  in 
spirit,  theirnumbere(afthi8  extaieme 
cnaracter)  are  few,  and  they  are  all 
more  terrible  in  brawls  than  battles; 
while  though  the  Peace  Party,  as  in 
the  Russian  war,  would  douotless 
do  their  best  to  assist  the  enemy, 
their  power  is  really  nothing.  Ail 
this  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
must  know  as  well. as  any  one.  He 
also  knows,  that  unless  he  oould 
manage  a  fatal  surprise  at  the  out- 
set, war  with  this  country  would  be 
an  internecine  war.  He  could  not 
after  a  flashy  success,  gained  by 
victories  like  that  of  Solferino,  or 
that  of  P3nThus  at  Heradeia,  invite 
himself  to  breakfast  at  Osborne,  and 

E^ch  up  a  peace  tke-d^AHt  with 
sen  "Victoria.  He  is  well  aware 
t  he  would  be  *  championed  to 
the  outrance ;'  that  the  war  would 
be  carried  on  till  the  complete  ex- 
haustion of  one  party  or  the  other. 
Neither  can  it  have  escaped  him, 
that  if  this  country  could  finally 
exhaust  France  fifty  years  ago,  when 
France  for  a  long  time  dmved 
much  of  her  resources  from  the 
plunder  of  Europe,  such  exhaustion 
would  take  place  more  quickly 
when  there  would  be  no  Europe  to 
plunder^  for  if  public  opinion  would 
allow  of  the  old  Imperial  exactions, 
the  execution  wtmld  be  almost 
impracticable.  French  hostilities 
a^inst  England  would  be  the 
signal  for  an  armed  neutrality  in 
Europe,  and  veiy  probably  for  a 


general  coatition  a^diuifc  the  duir 
gerous  ambition  of  France. 

But  though  all  this  is  tiM,  it 
must  be  nxDMnabered  that  the 
passions  olten  induce  actions  which 
are  very  oontraiy  to  a  man's  true 
interast,  eq>ecially  measured  by  the 
long  run.  Necessity  also  con- 
tinually f oroes  men  to  disr^;aid  a 
future  interest  for  an  imno^diate 
and  pressiiig  dax^;er.  'Hie  head  is 
moved  by  the  tail'  In  the  ultimate 
result  the  Frendi  Emperor  is  the 
instrument  of  his  army ;  and  France 
has  no  institutions  to  dheck  either 
his  own  passions  or  the  p«fisions  of 
those  he  must  obe^.  lliere  aie 
dasses  of  society  in  France,  as  there 
are  in  every  cooiitry  emerged  from 
barbarian:  but  they  are  mere 
classes.  Tney  have  no  diannels  of 
expression,  no  organs  of  action. 
They  can,  it  is  true,  offer  th« 
autocrat  no  resistance,  but  they 
can  render  him  no  aid  in  resisting 
either  himself  or  others.  The  re- 
spectability, the  virtue,  the  sound 
intelligence  of  France,  are  indeed 
alien  from  his  court  uid  councUs. 
All  his  temptations  and  gauds  have 
not  been  able  to  attract  them:  it 
is  probable  that  so  far  frt>m  aiding 
him  they  would  get  rid  of  him  it 
they  were  able.  His  ministers  are 
powerless,  at  least  for  good.  The 
main  if  not  the  only  reliance  of 
Napoleon  the  Third  is  on  his  army; 
and  this,  like  all  other  armies,  must 
in  its  ^neral  nature  incline  to  war, 
while  in  its  peculiar  nature  it  is 
more  ostentatiously  reckless,  arro- 
gant, and  vainglorious  than  any 
other  army  whatever.  It  has,  or 
fancies  it  has,  reverses  to  revenge 
tm  this  country :  peihaps  more  than 
reverses,  for  tne  Peninsular  war 
contributed  beyond  any  single  series 
of  events  to  relieve  Europe  frrim 
French  dominatiosi,  as  Waterloo 
destroyed  the  pre$Uge  and  pre- 
dominancy of  the  Fr^h  soldieij 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  This 
soldiery,  however,  has  grown  again 
to  become  its  creator's  master. 
Indeed,  the  poUcy  of  so  shrewd  a 
man  in  needlessly  increasing  the 
strength  and  numbers  of  a  power 
whose  servant  in  any  struggle  he 
must  reallv  become,  is  utterly 
unintelligible,    unless    upon    the 
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suppodtion  tiiat  he  contemplates 
the  reign  of  force  as  a  noimal 
ecmdition. 

Ttte  Frendi  i^easantiy,  if  left 
alone,  are  perhaps  rather  inclined 
to  peace,  or  at  all  events  are  averse 
to  the  conscription ;  but  they  are 
ignorant,  susceptible,  tenacious  of 
national  glory,  and,  owing  to  the 
centralization  of  France,  they  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  pr^et  and  the 
priest  Jnst  now  the  clergy  are 
ladeed  not  v«iy  l&ely  to  forward 
Impenal  objects  with  exbrenM  seal; 
but  their  opposition  to  the  Emperor, 
if  it  lasts,  may  be  as  misduevotts 
for  peace  projects  as  tiieir  Mend- 
ship.  The  necessity  msv  arise  for 
neutralizing  their  malice  by  exciting 
an  overwhelming  national  interest 
for  something,  and  war  is  almost 
the  only  topic  that  is  left  in  which 
France  can  interest  herself.  She 
is  not  at  liberty  to  act  in  politics 
or  even  in  municipal  affidrs:  free 
discussion  is  extinguished,  ana  even 
literature,  scienoe,  and  religion  are 
-chedced  W  the  action  or  appre- 
hension of  authority.  The  com- 
mercial treaty,  whatever  its  f utuz« 
results,  is  likely  for  some  time  to 
create  a  greater  number  of  enemies 
against  this  coimtry  ^an  of  friends. 
Indeed  tiie  Protectionists,  by  for 
the  most  numerous  class  in  France, 
already  sov  a  war  will  be  neoessary 
to  break  the  treaty. 

The  town  populations,  as  being 
more  intelligent,  and  more  accus- 
tomed to  consider  a  varietv  of 
enestions,  can  better  comprehend 
tke  disadvantages  of  war  tnan  the 
peasanky  and  the  army*  nor  are 
they  80  easily  influenced  by  au- 
thority. But  the  Italian  war  shows 
how  readily  the  mass  of  Frendmien 
may  be  excited  by  their  love  of 
g>lory  to  become  zealous  in  a  con- 
test of  which  they  disapproved  at 
fo^,  and  whidi  instinct  and  reason 
alike  told  them  would  be  of  no 
national  advantage.  At  all  events, 
fOiould  the  army,  tired  of  peace, 
eager  for  plunder,  and  *  burning,*  as 
tiie  phrase  is,  to  wipe  out  the  re- 
membrance of  former  disasten, 
become  through  restlessness  too 
dan^rous  at  home,  the  Emperor, 
as  already  observed,  cannot  resist 
tbem.    Mis  complete  autocracy  has 


deprived  him  of  aid.  Essentialhr 
he  is  but  a  chief  of  janissaries.  If 
the  soldiery  desire  war,  he  must 
dedare  war,  whether  he  wishes  it 
or  no,  for  )us  case  will  be  of  that 
kind  in  wiiich  the  thought  of  dis- 
tant dangers  must  be  put  aside  to 
avofid  the  immediate  peril,  in  itself 
as  deadly  as  any  future  danger  can 
possibly  become. 

Bat  does  Louis  Napoleon  raallj 
wish  to  avoid  war  with  Eng^aaidt 
That  is,  does  he  estertain  so  strong 
a  wish  for  peace  Hiat  the  wish 
becomes  a  governing  principle  of 
action,  inducing  hun  to  eschew 
-needless  offence  and  to  refrain  from 
what  Uie  French  themselves  term 
'  menaces  f  Or  does  he  follow  a 
line  of  conduct  which  injures  this 
oounlary  by  the  costly  counter-pre- 
parations it  enforces,  by  the  slur 
which  affixmts  alwa^  cast  upon 
those  who  are  the  objects  of  them, 
and  by  a  gratuitous  and  often 
needless  ojiposition  to  our  wishes 
or  interests)  As  a  question  of 
reason,  or  even  as  regards  'an  en- 
lightened self-interest/  he  ought  to 
desire  'peace  at  any  [reasonable] 
price  wil^  England,'  for  this  coun- 
try is  really  the  only  ally  on  whom 
France  can  depend.  Bat  if  we  exa- 
mine his  public  conduct  since  his 
accession  to  absolute  power,  as 
the  best  test  of  his  intentions,  we 
shall  not  find  it  indicative  of  any 
love  for  England,  or  any  care  for 
her  other  tnan  as  a  convenioice, 
l^t  may  be  cajoled  or  affronted,  as 
suits  the  caprice  or  the  purpjose  of 
the  hour.  When  we  can  aid  his 
objects,  or  we  consent  to  follow 
him  as  a  subordinate,  he  is  pa- 
tently friendly,  if  not  always  in 
the  l>est  taste.  When  anything  like 
opposition  is  offered — ^nay,  ff  we 
take  an  independent  view  of  a 
question — ^he  shows  offence,  and 
resorts  to  oo<^es8  or  to  menace,  or 
to  both.  A  survey  of  his  Imperial 
histoiy  will  establish  these  con- 
clusions, or  we  are  much  mistaken. 

During  the  first  period  of  Louis 
Napoleon's  autocratic  power  the 
alliance  of  this  country  was  an  ab^- 
solute  necessity  to  nis  position 
as  a  monarch,  if  not  to  his  public 
existence.  Had  England  been 
cool,  legitimate  princes— even  petty 
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ones — might  have  followed  the 
example  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
and  declined  to  recognise  a 
^brother.'  Had  we  acted  in  a 
spirit  of  intriguing  hostiHty,  the 
meetings  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  and  the  open 
afiront  given  by  Kussia,  mi^ht 
have  changed  to  an  alliance  that 
would  have  involved  the  nascent 
Napoleon  the  Third  in  domestic 
troubles,  and  driven  him  into  a  war 
that  might  have  created  a  Euro- 
pean coalition  against  France.  This 
mighi  have  aided  him,  though  the 
voung  and  wild  enthusiasm  of  1793 
has  passed  away.  But  in  the  then 
state  of  affairs,  with  the  Imperial 
modes  and  instruments  of  rule  not 
organized  to  their  business,  the 
bourgeoisie  averse  to  war,  even  more 
than  to  the  Republicans,  and  the 
crime  of  December,  1851,  freshly 
clinging  to  him,  the  open  hostility 
of  Europe  might  have  cut  short  his 
career.  From  the  time  when  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  defiance  of  his  duty 
to  the  Queen,  her  crown  and  dig- 
nity, and  to  nis  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility as  an  English  minister, 
took  upon  himself  to  commit  this 
country  to  an  approval  of  the  Pre- 
sident's coup  (Tkat,  it  was  essential 
to  the  interest  if  not  to  the  safety 
of  Napoleon  to  remain  on  good 
terms  with  England  till  he  had 
settled  himself  securely  in  his  seat. 
Yet  even  in  such  circumstances  he 
could  not  refrain  from  the  family 
hostility^  or  the  family  arrogance. 
At  the  time  when  Lord  Cowley  (in 
December,  1852 — January,  1853) 
was  said  to  be  exerting  himself  as 
mediator  between  the  new  Emperor 
and  the  old  monarchs,  and  obtain- 
ing from  Nicholas  the  exordium  of 
*  Sir,  my  friend,'  though  he  could 
not  extract  from  him  *Sir,  my 
brother,'  the  French  Minister  of 
Marine  assembled  the  heads  of  his 
departments  to  tell  them  that 
France  must  '  follow  England  step 
by  step  in  increasing  her  navy.' 
Whether  this  originated  in  the  new 
Emperor's  imperious  nature,  or  was 
done  to  flatter  the  vapouring  dis- 
I)osition  of  the  mass  of  Frencnmen, 
or  whether  he  considered  a  menac- 
ing policy  was  the  safest  for  him- 
self at  the  time,  is  of  no  moment  to 


the  argument.  '  We  are  not  at- 
tempting divination,  but  endea- 
vouring to  judge  01  f^ngs  (or 
what  you  will)  by  the  test  of  words 
and  actions;  and  these  certainly 
exhibited  neither  gratitude  nor 
regard  at  the  very  time  our  Govern- 
ment was  serving  him  to  the  best 
of  its  power. 

In  little  more  than  half  a  year 
from  the  accession  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon, hostilities  with  Russia  mar 
be  said  to  have  begun,  for  thou^n 
war  was  not  formally  declared  till 
1854,  every  one  saw,  after  the  pas- 
sage of  tiie  Pruth  by  the  Russians 
in  July,  1853,  that  war  was  inevi- 
table, unless  one  of  the  'mighty 
opposites'  submitted  to  withdraw 
his  pretensions.  Till  towards  the 
close  of  hostilities,  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  acted,  we  think,  with 
what  is  called  Royalty.'  Indeed^ 
the  differences  of  national  charac- 
ter being  considered,  and  the  claah^ 
ings  that  must  of  necessity  take 
place  in  combined  operations,  he 
acted  as  '  handsomely  as  could  be 
expected.  He  might,  it  is  true,  be 
actuated  bv  anger  and  mortified 
vanity^  and  resolved  to  read  his 
Impenal  'friend,'  though  not 
'brother,'  a  lesson  which  should 
tell  upon  lesser  potentates.  Hib 
stake  also  was  ^reat.  FaUui^ 
would  not  have  i^ected  the  posi- 
tion of  Queen  Victoria  towards  her 
people  one  jot :  it  might  have  de- 
throned the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
There  was  no  need  for  that  ostenta- 
tious self-display,  or  something 
more  than  an  insinuation  of  na- 
tional superiority/whichis  a  French 
characteristic.  The  shortcomings 
of  the  French  commissariat  and  of 
other  departments  being  suppressed 
by  authority  and  by  French  patriot- 
ism, as  well  as  the  hardships  and 
losses  suffered  from  scanty  supplies 
and  sickness,  the  rest  was  done  by 
ourselves.  The  correspondents  of 
the  Ebelish  press,  especially  of  the 
Times,  olew  trumpets  quite  loud 
enougn  in  pndse  of  the  French  to 
satis^  even  themselves,  while  the 
F^nglifth  were  correspondingly  as- 
persed. Then  the  alliance  became 
a  means  of  introducing  the  new 
Emperor  into  the  company  of 
royalty,  by  his  visit  to  England; 
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while  Queen  Victoria's  presence  in 
tihe  French  capital  was  a  compli- 
ment never  paid  to  France,  even 
under  her  most  legitimate  princes ; 
for   though   a   Piantagenet    king 
might  enter  Paris,  it  was  not  quite 
in  ^est-Uke  guise.    The  return  for 
which  condescension,  by  the  bye, 
was  to  bring  Queen  Victoria  into 
the  French  capital  so   late  that 
she  was  barely  seen,   and   made 
to  appear  as  if  casting  a  slight  on 
the  rarisians  by  want  of  punctu- 
ality, when  she  was  meanly  delayed 
lest  she  might  excite  too  much  at- 
tention  and    outshine   her   host. 
Censures  were  cast  at  the  time  upon 
Louis  Napoleon  for  his  refusal  to 
join  in  succouring  ELars,  as  well  as 
ibr  his  alleged  refusal  longer  to 
continue  the  war.  But  these  points, 
even  if  true,  should  not  be  looked  at 
too  harshly.  InjointoperatioQSone 
side  cannot  expect  to  have  every- 
thing its  own  way.     A  campaign 
in  ^ia  to  succour  Kars,  even  had 
there  been  time  for  succour,  was 
perhaps  less  an  allied  than  an  Eng- 
mh  interest ;  and  if  a  peace  was  to 
be  patched  up,  rather  oetween  the 
Emperors  Alexander  and  Napoleon 
than  the  belligerents,  it  was  desi- 
rable to  let  the  Russians  have  a 
success  as  a  set-off  to  the  Crimea. 
It  appeared  too,  afterwards,  that 
the  £rench  army,  notwithstanding 
the  accounts  of  our  newspaper  cor- 
respondents as  to  its  superiority, 
was  in  such  a  state  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  it  would  have 
been  found  equal  to  a  campaign,  or 
could  even  have  moved  at  all    We 
know  not  that  cogent  proof  of  bad 
ajiimus   can   be   brought  against 
Napoleon  during  the  Crimean  war. 
To  have  continued  the   financial 
drain  upon  France  (already  begin- 
ning to  grumble  at  the  pressure), 
after  the  announced  objects  of  hos- 
tilities were  apparently  obtained, 
especiallv  to  continue  it  in  defer- 
ence to  the  supposed  wishes  or  pur- 
poses of   England,   could   hardly 
Aave  been  expected.    If  Louis  Nar 
poleon  did  enter  into  something 
&ke'an  intrigue  with  the  Emperor 
Alexander  as  i^ards  the    subse- 
quent peace,  it  is  only  very  dmple 
people  who  would  expect  chivalry 
srom  the  hero  of  the  2ud  December, 


1851.     Still,   though   he   was  as 

*  loyal'  as  we  could  fairly  expect, 
yet  when  we  look  back  upon  the 
results  of  the  war,  we  shall  find 
that  it  was  somehow  so  contrived 
that  the  great  gains,  whether  of 

*  solid  pudding  or  of  empty  praise,' 
were  obtained  by  France,  while  to 
this  country  was  left  the  advan- 
tage, such  as  it  was,  of  having  ex- 
hausted and  offended  Bussi& 

On  the   close  of  the   Crimean 
war.  the  *  cordial*  alliance  of  Eng- 
land with  Napoleon  might  be  a 
convenience,  but  it  was  no  longer 
a  necessity.     All  danger  from  a 
tacit,  perhaps  more  than  a  tacit, 
coalition  between  Austria,  Prussia, 
and^  Eussia  had  passed  away.  Rus- 
sia indeed  was  reduced  to  a  state 
of  exhaustion  which  forbade  volun- 
tary hostilities  for  some  years  to 
come.    The  Emperor  of  the  French 
had  concluded  a  successful  war,  and 
with  edat    The  tactical  and  ad- 
ministrative   superiority    of    the 
French  military  svstem  to  that  of 
England     had    been     trumpeted 
abroad ;  and  though  not  quite  true, 
as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  it  was 
generally  received.    Time,  and  the 
prestige  of  ^  a   great   success,   had 
cowed  insidious  enemies  aoroad, 
and  rendered  his  throne  as  secure 
at  home  as  it  is  ever  likely  to  be- 
come.   Henceforth   England,  was 
of  less  consequence  as  a  ladder,  or 
prop,  and  though  it  might  not  be 
convenient^  or  mdeed  easy,  to  Idck 
her  down,  it  was  quite  safe  to  dis- 
regard her.    Na3r,  with  the  general 
indifference  of  the  British  people 
to  foreign  affiurs,  the  nation^  con- 
scientious   aversion    to    needless 
war,  and  the  disposition  to  take 
'sorry for  it,*  as  a  compensation  for 
a  good  deal  of  offence,  the  fVench 
Qovernment,  without  any  real  risk, 
might  go  a  long  way  in  opx)osition, 
insult,  or  even  such  injury  as  arises 
from  enforced  expenditure  to  meet 
menaced  dangers ;  and  in  this  way 
the  Emperor  certainly  has  ^ne  to 
the  length  of  his  tether.  This  spirit 
was  first  displayed  in  diplomatic 
a&irs,  not  so  openly  perhaps  as  in 
other  thinffs,  because  diplomacy  is 
shrouded  m  a  sort   of  mystery. 
However,  from  the  meeting  of  the 
negotiators  at  Paris  in  the  spring 
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of  1856,  till  tiw  extortion,  accogofr- 
panied  with,  insult,  upon  tne  Por- 
tuguese in  the  Charm  ei  Oeer§m 
amir  ia  1858^  the  ooune  d  Freudi 
pidiGT  has  generall  J  been  to  oi>po8e 
the  clgects  or  lower  the  prettige  of 
this  country.  Russia  was  con- 
cdMated  at  our  expense  in  the  affiur 
of  Bessarabia  and  the  PrincipalitieBL 
We  w^re  led  into  a  ridiculoas 
squabble  with  Naples,  and  left  in 
the  lurch.  Portugal  was  doubtless 
painfuQy  impressed  with  the  inuti- 
lity of  our  protection,  while  our 
alliance  was  indirectly  held  up  to* 
the  world  as  a  useless  firiendanip, 
exacting  in  peaee  and  failing  in 
extremity.  Throufl^  the  culpable 
conduct  of  Lord  Palmeniton,  the 
French  were  allowed  a  fair  reason 
to  cain  a  footing  in  the  East  by 
'helping'  us  in  our  ouarrels  witk 
Quna,  from  which  help  one  of  two 
things  was  certain.  Either  the  aid 
would  be  so  small  (as  in  the  late 
case  at  the  Peiho)  as  to  be  of  w> 
use,  while  it  restnoned  our  freedom 
of  action ;  or  else  (as  at  Canton)  it 
would  really  be  of  numerical 
strength,  and  chum  a  credit  some- 
what out  of  proportion  to  its  actual 
Wue,  besid^  the  inevitable  dash- 
ings  which  joint  expeditions  m- 
Tmve,  and  of  which  we  had  had 
enough  in  the  Crimea*  A  third 
consequence,  highly  probable, 
though  not  so  certain,  a  priori^  haa 
ensued.  The  Emperor  nas  taken 
advantage  of  his  groundless  quanrd 
with  China,  and  Lord  Palmerston's 
proffered  opportunity,  to-  increase 
his  forces  in  the  Eastern  seas,  till 
his  navy  nearly  equals  our  own, 
though  France  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  there  any  solid  interest  or 
prospect  of  interest  When  the 
French  forces,  now  on  their  way, 
shall  arrive  in  the  East,  there  ib 
little  doubt  but  that  by  pre-arrange- 
ment  the  French  could  concentrate 
on  half-ardozen  of  the  First  Napo- 
leon's 'given  points*  of  war.  a  much 
greater  force  than  we  could  muster 
to  meet  them.  K  this  be  so.  incal- 
culable mischief  might  be  done,  if 
not  lasting  injury,  at  the  outbreak- 
of  a  quarrel  between  this  country 
and  Irance. 

The  diatribes  of  the  French  press, 
and  the  well-known  minacioaa  'ad- 


dresses' of  the  iVench  eoloBel&  had 
tfaegF  only  lepwiaaiited  the  f ewngs 
of  the  authors,  would  have  been 
of  slender  consequence  i  but  they 
denote  'a  foregone  eonclu8i<HL* 
The  artkles  would  not  have  been 
writtoi  or  the  addresses  offered, 
but  f&f  an  instinctive  knowledge 
that  they  were  aeceptabla  Since 
the  utter  derangement  oi  all  pub- 
lic consistency  in  France,  and  of 
self-respect  in  too  many  French- 
men, which  have  been  caused  l^ 
the  incessani  changes  sinee  tlie 
Bevolution  oi  1789,  French  officials, 
and  it  would  seem  Frendi  soldiers, 
are  prompt  in  obeyii^  the  fnot 
(Toraxt,  or  even  anticipating  the 
wish.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
addresses  of  the  colonels  were 
ex^ained,  and  that  the  late  at- 
tacks of  the  journals  wore  fDr- 
bidden  when  they  were  found  to  be 
offensive.  Bnt  a  common  attorney 
would  do  this  when  he  found 
that  he  had  discovered  his  game 
before  he  was  ready  to  plav  it. 
And  something  like  this  has  been 
the  positkm  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
since  the  consequences  of  the  peace 
of  Yillafranca  have  developed 
themselves.  But  for  England,  ti^e 
Emperor  of  the  French  would  be 
iso&ted  in  Europe.  Neither  Austria 
nmr  Piedmont,  neither  enemy  ner 
ally,  can  have  much  love  for  a  man 
who  has  injured  one  and  tricked 
both.  The  Italians  perhaps,  the 
Pope  certainly,  are  m  much  the 
same  frame  of  mind.  Th^e  is 
no  need  to  speculate  upon  Prussia 
and  Germany :  they  gave  clear  in- 
dications of  tndr  feelings  at  t^e 
opening  of  the  Italian  war.  Even 
if  Russia  has  forgiven  the  Crimean 
war,  she  is  at  Best  an  uneertais 
friend,  and  her  sub^iantial  interests, 
the  most  durable  bond  between 
nations,  rath^  point  to  tins 
counti^.  As  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  England  has  again  be- 
come a  neceasitjrto  Louis  Napoleon, 
with  the  certainty  that  we  mty 
be  relied  on.  To  conciliate  this 
country  in  his  present  position, 
simply  by  snubbing  4  press  which 
he  hates  and  despises,  waa  no  great 
stretdt  of  complaisance.  The  pre^ 
judices  of  Fiance  in  favour  of 
protection  being  considered,  his 
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coBUDeraal  treaty  is  &  bolder  me&- 
sore,  though  once  more  he  gained 


1861.  Free  trade,  howeyer^  is  pro- 
l>ably  one  of  the  few  things  on 
vhidi  he  entertains  the  oonvictioii 
of  knowledge. 

But  though  offensive,  and  indeed 
iiV^urious,  as  the  above  proceedings 
have  been,  as  tending  to  lower  ths 
prestiqe  of  &  people  thai  quietly 
subnuts^  and  to  m^e  them  appear 
tetchy  and  tesfey  if  they  eontinually 
remcmstraite ;  still  they  involved  na 
interests  of  a  very  tangible  kind, 
which  are  all  that  some  politicians 
seem  to  regard.  The  great  increaso 
of  the  French  forces,  especially 
by  sea,  is  tangible  eiumgh,  and 
directly  injurious  to  this  country 
by  the  heavy  expenses  into  which 
it  drives  u&  It  is  impossible 
that  France  caa  want  an  army  of 
some  six  hundred  thousand  mes^ 
if  her  contemplations  are  peacefoL 
They  are  hardly  necessary  to  a  mill-- 
teury  country  with  a  conscription^ 
even  intending  immediate  war, 
vnless  with  the  intention  of  taking 
an  enemy  unawares.  The  military 
force  is  not  indeed  peculiarly 
directed  agaiost  England,  but  it  is 
available  agavut  England:  and 
compels  this  country,  like  other 
countries  that  wish  to  securely 
maintain  a  spirit  of  independence 
and  resist  arrogant  menace,  to 
increaso  the  army  beyond  what 
would  otherwise  be  necessary.  The 
steady  erowth  of  the  French  naval 
estabushments,  the  experiments 
continually  made  in  all  directions, 
whether  in  architecture,  navigation, 
defensive  or  offensive  means,  ana 
above  all,  the  *  standing  menace'  of 
Cherbours^,^  can  only  be  designed 
against  this  country.  If  not  in- 
tended for  some  future  purpose,  they 
are  not  only  useless,  out  mischie- 
vous, as  tending  wantonly  to  em- 


barrass the  French  finances.  France 
has  no  nautical  enemy  that  even 
credulity  can  imagiae  to  harbour 
designs  against  her.  Neither  has 
she  any  use  for  numerous  fleets. 
Her  colonies  are  a^  few  sugar 
islands,  and  her  political  place  of 
banidiment  Cayenne  or  '  Fr^aeh 
Guiana;  her  chief  possessions 
are  Fcndkherry  and  Algeria: 
what  she  calls  her  interests  in 
remoter  regions,  as  Polynesia, 
would  be  ludicrous,  if  they  were 
not  politically  mischievous;  her 
distant  commerce  is  not  great,  at 
least  in  her  own  bottoms,  and  if 
it  were,  the  example  of  America 
shows  that  eomm^ce,  apart  from. 
possessions,  colonies,  and  mina- 
cions  neighooars,  does  not  require 
very  large  fleets.  It  is  impossiUe 
to  look  at  all  this  and  conclude 
that  Napoleon  does  not  contem- 
plate a  probable^  or  even  say  a  pos- 
sible, contest  with  this  country,  or 
that  he  ia  not  preparing  for  it. 
That  his  conduct  presses  heavily 
upon  us  is  obvious.  The  expendi- 
ture of  the  army  and  navy  for  1848, 
tHe  year  of  Napoleon's  accession  to 
limited  power,  was  in  round  num- 
bers seventeen  millions  andahal£* 
This  year  it  has  risen  to  thirty 
millions.  If  we  allow  two  mil* 
lions  in  this  sum  to  go  for  packet 
services,  Louis  Napoleon  is  cost- 
ing this  country  some  ten  millions 
a  year,  or  about  the  amount  of 
a  tenpenny  income-tax.  He  also 
compels  some  continental  States 
to  keep  up  what  are  very  like  war 
establishments.  His  own  outlay, 
it  cannot  be  too  strongly  borne  in 
mind,  is  likely  to  embarrass  the 
French  finances ;  while  these  enor- 
mous armaments  are  merely  the 
creation  of  monsters  whom  he  may 
only  be  able  to  prevent  from  attack- 
ing himself  by  employing  them  to 
attack  others.  To  suppose  that 
points  like  these  can  have  escaped 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  or  that 


*  We  do  not  take  1835,  the  &yoixTit6  year  of  extreme  eoonomiats,  because  aince 
ihffli  mechanieal  improTements  have  rendered  war  mnch  more  expensiye.  The  Syrian 
and  the  Pritchard  embroglios,  too,  proved  that  this  country  was  dangerously  behind 
eTen  the  then  armed  state  of  Bnrope.  Figares  below  tens  of  thousands  being  omitted, 
ths  total  cost  of  the  ^forses*  for  1833,  1834,  and  1835  was  as  follows  : — 
1833.  1834.  1835. 

£12^^60^000*  £ia,o6o,ooa  £11,650^  00a 
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seeing  them,  he  can  persist  in  a 
course  of  danger  without  a  pur- 
pose, is  the  supposition  of 

the  tool 
That  knayes  do  work  with,  called  a  fooL 

But  it  is  not  in  Europe  or  in 
European  affiiirs  alone  that  we  en- 
counter the  gratuitous  opposition, 
or  rivalry,  or  enmity,  or  whatever 
the  reader  may  please  to  think  it, 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
England  meets  it,  let  her  turn 
where  she  will — in  Africa,  Asia,  or 
Australasia.  The  Sandwich  and 
Friendly  Islands  are  indeed  old 
affairs,  legacies  to  the  Emperor 
from  the  Orleans  branch  oi  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  and.  to  do  him 
justice,  not  much  regarded  by  him. 
But  New  Caledonia,  off  the  eastern 
coast  of  New  Holland,  in  about 
nineteen  degrees  of  south  latitude, 
if  not  a  project  of  his  own,  has 
been  nourished  by  him ;  though  it 
can  only  be  destmed  to  serve,  in 
case  of  war,  as  a  cruising  station 
against  British  commerce  in  the 
Australasian  seas,  and  a  paint 
d^appui  for  attacks  upon  our  nume- 
rous colonies  in  those  regions.  It 
would  also  be  useful  as  a  render 
vous  for  t^e  French  fleet,  which 
the  Psdmerstonian  policy  has  en- 
couraged to  assemble  in  the  not 
far  off  seas  of  India  and  China^ 
Africa,  however,  seems  the  Em- 
peror's favourite  spot,  for  there  he 
IS  found  working  simultaneously 
in  three  very  different  places,  but 
all  tending  towards  a  single  end, 
and  that  not  friendly  to  the 
interests  of  this  country.  The  great 
importance  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast  of  Morocco  to  England 
and  to  all  commercial  nations  is 
thorougUy  appreciated  by  every 
one.  The  importance  of  the  At- 
lantic seabord  of  Morocco,  espe- 
ciaJly  in  war,  is  as  great  as  that  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  the  country 
itself  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in 
the  world  for  natural  riches.  Well, 
no  longer  ago  than  last  autumn 
we  see  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
marching  against  Morocco  from 
the  frontiers  of  Algeria,  while  Spain^ 
having  dumberea  upon  her  grie- 
vances for  nearly  half  a  century, 
suspiciously  picks  a  quarrel  with 


the  Moors  at  the  same  time,  and 
proclaims  the  war  she  is  now 
waging.  The  distinct  intimations 
of  Lord  John  Bussell  on  acquisi- 
tions in  Morocco,  and  just  at  a 
time  (as  it  happened)  when  the 
countenance  and  aid  of  England 
were  a  first  necessitv  to  the  !^pe- 
ror  of  the  Frencn  to  get  him 
through  the  sequences  of  the  treaty 
of  Villafranca,  induced  him, 
coupled  perhaps  with  the  lateness 
of  the  seaspn  and  the  ravages  of 
cholera  in  the  French  army,  to 
reculer  ponr  miettx  tauter  on  some 
more  favourable  opportunity.  What 
adds  to  the  suspiciousness  of  the 
ease,  is  the  subsequent  discovery, 
that  while  he  had  commenced  pro- 
ceedings bv  open  force  at  one  end 
of  the  Mediterranean,  he  was  in- 
triguing at  the  other  end,  and  in 
Constantinople,  touching  Egypt 
and  the  Suez  C&naL  Uiough  for  the 
reason  already  alluded  to,  the 
necessity  springing  from  European 
complications,  the  intrigue  was 
kept  secrety  and  the  instrument, 
Thouvenel,  was  affcerwai^  recalled 
when  the  pressure  upon  Napoleon 
became  greater.  Simultaneously 
with  these  proceedingSj  and  equally 
secret  with  the  Egyptian  intrigue, 
was  the  purchase  oi  a  port  in  the 
Bed  Sea  called  h^  tne  French 
Zoulla.  The  description  of  the 
position  of  i2oulla  '  on  the  coast  of 
Habesh,'  is  not  ver^  clear  in  the 
French  journals.  If  it  be  '  near  the 
[supposed]  spot  once  occupied  by 
Adulis,'  it  IS  not  verv  far  from 
Massowah,  a  nominal  Tiirkish  pos- 
session through  which  passes  the 
Bed  Sea  trade  of  Abyssinia,  such 
as  it  is.  This  description  would 
apply  to  a  place  marked  Zulet  or 
Zula  on  some  of  our  maps,  in  aKout 
fifteen  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
and  forty  of  east  longitude.  But 
whether  it  be  there  or  thereabouts, 
or  Zeylah  in  eleven  decrees  twenty- 
two  minutes  of  north  latitude,  and 
forty-three  degrees  twenty-eight 
minutes  of  east  longitude,  one 
thing  is  quite  clear— each  of  them, 
in  the  language  of  the  Jourtial  des 
D&xUSf '  commands  the  Aden  route.' 
It  is  equally  clear  that  this  means 
of  exercising  an  injurious  hostility 
towards   this  country  can    alone 
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give  '  Zoulla*  any  value  to  France. 
And  it  is  this  &ct  which  renders 
the  proceedings  of  our  great  ally 
so  exceedingly  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  cordial  friendship.     As  this 
Magazine  pjointed  out  in  December, 
an    extension     of    the    Algerine 
frontier  along   the    slip  of   coast 
which  lies  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean  and     the    mountains    of 
Morocco,  would  give  France  the 
command  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Mediterranean.      The  transfer  of 
the  insolvent  Leaseps  company  (for 
insolvent  it  would  assuredly  be- 
come) to  the  French  Government,  • 
would  furnish  France  with  a  foot- 
ing in  Egypt  As  a  fitting  sequel  to 
these  aims,  we  are  next  told  by 
French  authority  that  France  has 
procured  a  station  in  the  Bed  Sea 
in  the  vicinity  of  ike  Straits  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb,    commanding   the 
overland  route  to  India.    Auy  at- 
tempt on  Morocco  and  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  would  affect  the  com- 
mercial world  in  general ;  ^gland 
has  only  a  greater  interest  in  that 
quarter  ^  having  a  greater  com- 
merce.   Ijie  Ilgyptian  intrigue  and 
the  '  Zoulla '  purchase  are  directly 
aimed  at  England,  and  at  no  other 
country,     miether  the  Suez  canal 
scheme  should  ful  utterly  and  the 
actual  overland  route  continue,  or 
whether  the  plan  should  really  be 
executed,  and  turn  out  workable,  it 
is  England  that  is  chiefly  interested 
in  the  matter,  not  only  from  her 
extensive  commerce  with  the  East, 
but  from  her  extensive  possessions 
in  and  beyond  those  regions.     If 
opened    to-morrow,   it    may    be 
doubted  whether  the  cantd  would 
greatly  benefit  the  European  coun- 
tries on  the  Baltic  or  Atlantic,  as  re- 
gards heavy  merchandize.     iFnless 
the    Mediterranean    peoples    can 
throw  somewhat  more   of  enter- 
prise into    their   operations,   and 
produce  a  new  class  of  articles  (for 
theur  principal   productions  were 
derived  from  the  East,  and  essen- 
tially Eastern  they  still  remain), 
the  passage  would  be  of  little  use 
to  tnem.    Men's  motives  we  can- 
not ascertain,  but  judged  by  his  con- 
duct^ the  Emperor's  proceedings  in 
Morocco,  Eigypt,  ana  the  Bed  Sea 
^can  have  no  other  purpose  than 
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future  hostility  to  us.  France 
has  no  interest  or  object  in  these 
proceedings,  except  to  insinuate  a 
threat,  or  to  prepare  vantage 
grounds  for  future  attack;  Like 
the  increase  of  the  French  navy, 
and  the  completion  of  Cherbourg, 
they  are  menaces  in  peace,  and  de- 
signed for  means  of  mischief  iii 
war,  unless  we  assume  that  all  these 
costly  things  are  done  without  an 
object. 

If  France  had  any  conceivable 
interest  in  any  of  these  regions,  the 
case  would  be  very  different.  She 
has  as  much  right  to  occupy  points 
for  protecting  her  commerce,  and 
to  found  colonies,  if  so  minded, 
as  any  one  else.  It  would  be 
merely  competition.  America  has 
reason  to  struggle  with  England — 
if  struggle  there  be — ^to  uphold  her 
influence  at  the  ^  Hawaiian  Court' 
The  Sandwich  Islands  are  in  the 
track  of  their  great  and  annually 
growing  commerce  from  California 
to  the  East  These  islands,  more- 
over, are  necessairy  as  places  of  re- 
freshment and  refit  for  their  South 
Sea  whalers.  In  like  manner  Eng- 
land has  an  interest  there  (as  every- 
where) ;  for  her  colonies  and  com- 
merce are  important  in  those  seas, 
and  she  divides  with  America, 
though  not  perhaps  in  equal  pro- 
portions, the  sperm-whale  fishery. 
But  what  fisheries,  or  colonies,  or 
commerce,  to  speak  of,  has  France 
beyond  Gape  Homi  New  Cale- 
donia may  be  an  attempt  at  colo- 
nization as  opposed  to  mere  miU- 
tary  occupation,  but  what  can  be 
expected  from  such  an  attempt  ?  or 
what  purpose  can  it  answer)  The 
island  is  not  very  large — about  260 
miles  long  by  60  broad — ^while  a 
chain  of  mountains,  throwing  out 
numerous  spurs,  runs  throughout 
the  entire  length,  reducing  the 
plain's  to  a  comparatively  narrow 
belt  on  both  coasts  of  the  island. 
The  soil  of  these  belts,  too,  is 
mostly  sandy  and  sterile.  Hence 
no  prospect  exists  of  producing 
articles  for  commerce,  even  if  the 
French  were  successful  in  founding 
colonies :  for  there  is  neither  land 
nor  fertility.  The  sole  use,  in  fact 
of  New  CMedonia  is  for  a  naval 
station ;  but  the  French  ships  that 
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yMt  t^ose  regions  would  fiodfkr 
ampler  aecomniodaticm  at  the  half- 
dogen  Britisili  colonies,  or  rather 
eoantiies,  lying  between  WestezB 
Aostralia  and  New  Zealand, — thai 
jB,  in  time  of  peaces  But.  we 
smst  repeat  it,  no  peaceful  object 
or  peaceful  interest  dictated  tke 
occupation  of  New  Caledonia.  Its 
odvuBe  is  for  a  cnueing  station^ 
ana  for  tibat  it  is  extremely  well 
situated.  It  would  sweep,  at  the 
outset  of  a  war,  the  Australian  seas 
of  their  goods-and-gold-fraghted 
merchantmen^  and  harass  the  coasts 
ctf  New  South  Wales,  Yktoria,  and 
Tasmania,  aa  well  as  insult  their 
capitals,  and  even  damage  them, 
vueas  th^  should  be  properiy  for- 
tified. We  say  at  the  outset  of  a 
war ;  lor  those  colonies  idone,  witk- 
e«t  any  great  aid  firom  EnglaQd, 
misht  mudly  be  abk  to  master  New 
Caiedoniay  so  &r  removed  from  its 
lesources.  Still,.aa  immense  aimnml 
of  misGhief  could  be  done  by  pre* 
arniBgement  and  a  n^od  trans* 
mission  of  the  dedaratioa  of  wai; 
it  is  true  that  this  miachMl  might 
have  no  great  influence  on  the  final 
result;  but  that  iasimp^  a  French 
dbaracteristie. 
,   The  above  roBarlm  ap^  with 


fffCD  greater  ferce  to  Zoulla.  Thas 
place  IS  more  utterly  useless  for  any 
real  iKterest  than  New  Caledonia^ 
It  weokl  even  be  uselesa  to  £n^ 
land  with  her  weekly  mails  to 
India^thou^  they  pass,  as  it  wec^ 
the  very  door.  The  long  ana 
dreary  coast  region  on.  whidh  the 
place  is  situated,  extending  a  dis- 
tance of  some  1500  mfles  from 
Suez,  to  Cape  Guardafid,  is  one  of 
tiie  most  deaert  and  sterile  places 
in  the  world.  The  whole  would  be 
utterly  uninhalMtaUe,  but  for  a  fiew 
oases  ruuzid  whidi  a  sorcalled  town 
springa  up.  Of  these  oases  the 
site  01  Zoulla  appears  to  be  (me  of 
the  best,  accoTcupg  to  the  French 
desctiptiott,  thoogh  if  it  is  the  a^pA 
we  cm^eetore,  so  far  from  coBtui»- 
inff  aa  the  JDebata  says,  '•an  indoa- 
triotts  maritime  pofnitation,  it  is 
only  a  coUectian  of  miaenJale  kats, 
inhabited  by  a  thievish  and  degeno- 
zaito  raceJ  The  climate  of  this 
region  is  less  deadly  than  tiie  warm 
moisture  of  the  fi^t  of  Benin 
and  the  Western  Cosflt  of  Afne% 
but  the  dfj  heat  is  something  teir- 
riUe.  The  descriptions  of  Harris 
and  Burten  call  up  the  idea  of  a 
furnace  ;*  and  though  their  lines  of 
travel  were  more  to  the  southward 


*  Major  W.  GomiprHins  Harris  wis  K&t  to  Shoa,  a  part  of  Abysnnuk,  as  an  eiiToy  of 
t&e  But  bidra  Corapaniy,  with  gBogrsphical  and  ewsimercial  objects,  and  publMed  aa 
aocoimt  of  hifl  tra^eb  in  1944,  vnder  the  title  of  The  ffighiaruU  of  j£Aiopia,  Ha 
started  from  Tajon,  a  towft  on  tlie  nortbern  eoaafc  of  the  bay  of  tbe  aante  name,  aitBata 
sttbo  month  of  the  Bed  Se%  and  two  hundxad  nniea  aonth  of  the  svppoaed  posifcioa 
of  the  Zoulla  of  tbePrcneh  jpapera.  Vhe  safitfingB  from  heat  wan  terrible,  timi^ 
the  paatjf  often  traveUed  hf  moonii^t,  or  in  eadj  nicarran;.  The  mn  heated  Aa 
zecfca  to  a  degree  nabeaxafale  bj  the  hand,  bo  that  the  earea  ^a  whieh  they  reabedl 
aa  the  di^  wore  0%  became  Uke  an  oven.  The  pexdiing  blast  of  the  deaert  ooea- 
aionallj  awept  thioogh  the  narrow  paimeti,  oi  over  the  plaina,  adding  to  the  tenihla 
tempeintnre,  which  rose  to  such  a  height  that  '  fifty  pounds  of  weU-pMked  spermaceti 
eandlefl  were  so  completely  melted  out  of  the  box  as  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  bundle  of 
wicks.*  Two  sailors  died  from  the  etTeets  of  the  heat,  and  the  ezpedStion  itself  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  periling  by  thirst. 

'Thehorrorsof  that  dismal  night  set  the  effi)rtr  of  deseription  at  defisnoe 

Panned  by  the  fiery  hiasi  of  the  midnight  sbooeo,  the  cry  ibr  water,  uttered  feebly 
and  with  difficulty,  by  nonbenr  of  parehed  threatS)  new  beoame  iaoeasant.  ....  A 
tiny  sip  of  diluted  vinegaE^  ftr  a  momoit  aasoagiag  the  burning  thirst  whioli  raged 
in  the  Titals  and  conanmed  some  of  the  more  down-hearted^  again  raised  thtir  droopiqg 
asals  ;  bat  its  effeela  w«e  tcanaleBf^  and  afker  struggling  a  fiew  stepe,  overwh^nad 
they  sunk  again,  with  hudcy  Toiae  declaring  their  days  to  be  numbered  and  their 
leeolution  to  rise  up  no  more.  Dogi  inoontiaently  eacpired  upon  the  road  ;  herses  and 
mules  that  once  lay  down,  being  unable  from  e^iauetion  te  sally,  were  reliMtentlcp 
abandoned  to  their  &te.'  The  party  .was  finally  sayed  by  a  skin  of  muddy  water, 
obtained  vi  et  armia  by  the  leader  of  their  eaoort  from  a  well  in  adTsase^  whieh  tha 
expedition  was  struggling  on  to  reach. 

Lieuteaant  Barton's  joum^^  An  Sxjflormim  pf  Etmm  (Inrntoy  185^  had  a 
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tium  the  apptamnUt  site  of  ZooQa), 
yet  that  spot  ia  sitaated  well  within 
^e  tropies.  Hhe  Jottmal  des 
D&itas  speaks  €&  Zovlla  ^«b  the 
most  &TO^mble  port  for  commimi- 
eaiiBg  with  the  intmor  of  the 
Bistes  of  the  Emperor  who  reigna 
CFver  the  greater  part  kA  Abyasima».* 
A  seoond-haBd  local  traffie,  duefly 
In  En^ish  goods  that  hare  first 
been  carried  tothe  acQacent  Arabian 
ports  of  Moefaa  and  Jeddah,  nc^vr 
passes  throng  Mnssowah ;  but  the 
most  important  commercial  routes 
into  Abyssima  are  the  Valley  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  route  farther  south 
hj  Berberah,  akmg  which  Comwal- 
lis  Harris  and  Bttton  penetrated 
into  the  eoontry.  HoweTer,  till 
aome  approedi  to  secmity  and 
order  is  established  'in  thadoni- 
■ions  of  the  Eteperor  Theodote^' 
neither  of  tiie  thne  routes  wiB  be 
of  any  grcatcii  coBxmercial  Tahro 
than  it  is  at  presenti  For  peaeefid 
porposes^  or  for  any  purpooes  bat 
as  a  station  whence  to  assail  the 
interests  of  Idiu  eouzitry,  the  port  of 
Zoalla  is  not  only  nseless^  but  a 
mere  drara  for  men  and  money. 
A  sufficient  force  at  SSooUa,  how- 
efer,  coold  cut  in  two  cmht  oferhmd 
conmnmieatiott  with  IndSa,  and 
fBrmak  cruiaers  forth*  Indian  aeaa. 
It  is  also  a  sort  of  pendant  to  New 
OJedoBda.  If  A«  reader  looks  at 
n  map  of  the  world  he  will  see  that 
tibcse  two  -^tinKs  ars  at  each 
Old  of  a  line  which  passes  alon^ 
our    Eastern    AnatiakiaB    coast, 


nma  by  the  £i<&nt  archipelago^ 
erosaes  the  bottom  o£  the  £ay  of 
Bengal,  and  skirts  the  Western 
coast  of  India^  It  is  quite  trun 
that  these  places  are  too  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  and  too  ro- 
mote  from  home  sncconr,  to  havn 
anv  permanent  effect  in  case  of  war, 
unless  the  Frendi  nayal  force  was 
as  strong  as  ours  in  the  Eastern 
seas.  "SvA  two  sueh  war  statioiui 
m^t  do  great  mischief  for  a  time. 
With  a  workable  Snez  canal  (should 
snch  a  thing  be  possible)  in  tiie 
possession  <n  France,  thi^  might 
receste  aid  move  safuy  and  more 
from  home  than  by  the 
,  Isthmus  of  Suez,  Zoulla, 
New  Caledonia  would  be  Unk^ 
thondat  wide  apart,  between  Franca 
and  the  antipodes,  cutting  our  can»* 
wniarttonsy  and  acting  upon  our 
flankn  l^irooghoulL 

The  (peihaps  at  present  snsh 
pcnded)  aetions  in  ii^gypt  and  Mo- 
rocco ha^e  the  same  ^aracteristie 
as  the  other  proceedings.  Francn 
has  no  substantial  intaresta  in 
either  country,  calling  for  greates 
actrril^  on  lies  part  than  on  tite 
part  of  any  other  nation.  Her  ob- 
jects are  *  pokitieal,'  tiiat  is,  amM- 
tionsL  The  strip  of  country  ao 
c^ten  alhidwl  to  as  fying  between 
the  MediterraBean  and  the  monn- 
tains  of  Moroeoo  has  na  material 
'valns;  but  it  would  gire  to  France 
a  eooimaad  of  the  Straits  of  Qibnib- 
tar,  and  with  Algeria,,  a  aeaboid 
along  nearly  one-half  of  theMedi* 


object — ^namelf ,  geography  and  commeEcei  He  itarted  from  Zeylsh  or  Zaia, 
■ome  fifty  julfli  tcmth  of  Tajoi,  ioA  travelled  along  1&»  coast  to  Betteah,  the  pris- 
e^l  oommerdal  emporinm  of  that  region,  if  that  maj-  be  called  watmeren  idiich  is 
bmibIt-  a  slave  trade.  ThM  k  Bvrtoa's  pictov  of  iAia  distriet  DMnat  to  the  new 
VFeneh  settKsHeBt  >-^ 

'  We  tiavdM  dna  sontk  along  the  eoast,  oter  a  hari^  itoneieBs,  and  allvnal  piBia, 
hare  dry,  that  amd^  (when  the  tide  reaohai),  aooaa  boggj  creeka,  broad  imtar- 
•oanea,  and  nar^  bin  of  bkK^  mooldy  povdned  with  nitrona  adt^  aad  bristliag 
with  the  sabelaeaoiia  vegetation  famitiaar  to  the  Aiab  v^ja^tr.  Snch  ia  the  gBDesai 
lacmatioa  of  the  plaia  biweea  the  moutaina  and  the  sea,  whoae  breadth,  in  &  direefe 
Knoy  maj  meaanze  fixna  Ibt^-fiTe  to  fiffer-eig^t  mUeSk  .  .  .  After  the  monaoen,  this 
plain  ia  ooTered  with  rich  graoa.  At  other  seasons  it  afforda  but  a  scanty  supply  of  an 
*'  aqueous  matter,^  resemUing  l»]ga  water.  The  land  belongii  to  the  M ummassan  clan 
of  the  Eesa.  How  these  ^  Enrrahjog,''  or  *^San  DwdOes^"  aa  the  Bedonins  are 
called  by  the  bocgher  SobmI;  cbb  exist  ben  m. aanmier,  la  ai^rsteij.  My  arms  wen 
peeled  even  in  tiiiamontt  of  Beecmber  ;  and  my  oompa■ianl^  panting  witii  the  heat, 
hke  the  Atlantes  of  Hendsfeaa^  poured  forth  reproaches  iq^oa  the  rising  sun.  The 
townspeople,  whea.  forced  to  haiTy  acroaa  it  in  the  hotter  aaason,  oover  themselvea 
during  the  day  with  tobee  vretked  every  half-hour  in  sea- water.  Yet  they  an  some- 
times killed  by  the  &tal  ti^it^wiiah  tiie  simoom  engenders.* 
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terranean.  With  Egypt  8he  has 
iar  less  interest  than  England, 
whose  communications  and  com- 
merce bring  her  of  necessity  into 
dose  relations  with  that  country. 
Yet  we  exhibit  none  of  the  fnssv 
and  ostentatious  interference  witn 
!E!gyptian  a^rs  that  characterizes 
France,  nor  are  crowds  of  English- 
men found  in  that  country  without 
api)arent  business,  even  as  tourists, 
as  is  said  now  to  be  the  case  with 
Frenchmen.  Just  at  present,  when 
the  whole  efforts  of  the  Emperor 
are  directed  to  conciliate  this 
count]^,  in  order  to  induce  her  to 
back  France  in  the  difficulties  she 
has  brought  upon  herself,  these 
intrigues  are  probably  suspended 
or  concealed;  but  this  temporary 
lull  should  not  induce  us  to  foiget 
the  fact  of  their  having  been,  and 
the^  probability  that  they  jeill  be 
again  on  the  iirst  opportimity. 

It  is  contrary  to  reason  to  sup- 
|)ose  that  this  ubiquitous  activity 
abroad,  and  the  inmiense  prepara- 
tions at  home,  can  be  made  without 
Some  definite  purpose.  For  we 
must  bear  in  mind  &at,  apart  from 
the  animus  shown  in  the  facts 
themselves,  the  expense  of  all  this 
tends  to  financial  embarrassment, 
and  financial  embarrassment  might 
render  war  a  compulsory  experi- 
ment to  a  ruler  such  as  the  Em- 
peror Napoleom  who  has  nothing 
but  prestige  ana  fear  to  rest  upon. 
Little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
French  official  returns,  and  any 
opinion  passed  as  to  the  real  state 
of  French  finances  must  to  a  great 
extent  be  matter  of  inference.  But 
we  know  that  four  loans  to  the 
amoimt  of  eighty  millions  were 
contracted  during  the  Crimean  and 
Italian  wars.''^  What  the  total 
deficit  on  the  annual  expenditure 
of  France  may  amount  to  since 
Louis  Napoleon's  accession  to  su- 
preme power,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.    But  it  seems  reasonably  cer^ 


tain  that  a  considerable  deficit  must 
have  been  created  by  his  immense 
naval  and  militaiy  preparations,  by 
the  extensive  works  earned  on  m 
the  form  of  docks,  arsenals,  and 
ports,  by  the  public  improvement 
of  Paris  and  other  places,  and 
lastly,  bv  the  heavy  expenses  of  the 
Imperial  Court  Ana  though  this 
last  item  may  not  originate  so  much 
in  any  vulgar  ostentation,  as  with  a 
design,  as  a  certain  class  of  econo- 
mists express  it.  'to  encourage 
trade,'  and  keep  tne  Parisians  and 
other  *  ^ood  people'  satisfied,  it  is 
not  the  less  a  living  upon  capital 
It  is  not  indeed  difficult,  under  a 
despotic  government,  to  conceal 
these  additions  for  a  time  by  float- 
ing debts  and  other  contrivances. 
It  is  also  possible,  by  paving  in- 
terests out  of  capital,  and  by  other 
financial  artifices,  to  stave  off  the 
pressure  of  this  accumulation  for 
years.  Still  we  all  know,  from 
national  and  individual  examples, 
that  in  the  long  run  extravagance 
will  beat  the  most  dexterous ;  and 
the  longer  embarrassment  is  post- 
poned the  worse  it  becomes.  In 
the  history  of  our  own  national 
debt  we  have  had  a  striking  in- 
stance of  how  continual  borrowiiu^ 
ends  at  last  in  producing  an  annual 
payment  of  interest  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  the  sums  annually  Dorrowed 
at  the  outset.  An  embarrassed 
state  of  the  finances  which  could 
neither  be  postponed  nor  met,  is  ex- 
tremely likely  to  precipitate  a  war, 
not  only  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  people  and  to  stimulate  their 
liberality  by  loans,  but  to  replenish 
the  Treasury  by  contributions  from 
the  vanqui^ed.  And  if  England 
couid  he  taken  at  oddsy  she  would  be 
the  best,  if  not  the  only  country, 
to  answer  this  purpose.  We 
do  not  mean  that  our  territory 
would  be  given  up  to  plimder. 
That  would  bring  nothing  to  the 
Imperial  treasury,  and   it   would 


*  The  following  are  the  items  of  the  total  in  the  text : — 

1854.  March.  AussianWar.  ^10,000,000  aterling* 

1855*  Januazy^  ,1  30,000,000 

))  July.  „  30,000,000 

J 859.  Kay«  Italian  War*        ao, 000,000 
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hardly  answer  the  Emperor's  pur- 
pose to  exasperate  the  people  need- 
lessly. But  a  sudden  advance  upon 
London  and  the  ransom  of  the  city, 
however  politely  done,  would  set 
him  up  in  credit  and  somewhat  in 
cash.  The  direction  of  the  enor- 
mous expenditure  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon has  attracted  comment  enough. 
We  do  not  know  that  sufficient 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  em- 
barrassing consequences  likely  to 
eventually  arise  from  that  expendi- 
ture. And  it  must  ever  be  remem- 
bered that  a  large  portion  of  this 
outlay  is  utterly  needless  except 
upon  the  supposition  of  a  great 
maritime  war,  and  it  is  only  with 
this  country  that  such  a  war  could 
be  waged. 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  some  of 
the  projects  we  have  mentioned  were 
not  originated  by  Louis  Napoleon. 
The  plan  of  establishing  '  Protecto- 
rates in  the  Pacific  was  commenced 
by  Louis  Philippe.  We  all  remem- 
ber the  Pritchard  squabble.  Indeed 
the  present  Emperor  has  made  less 
stir  on  this  ground  than  his  prede- 
cessor on  the  throne ;  for,  as  a  more 
penetrating  politician,  he  would  see 
the  uselessness  of  Polynesian  at- 
tempts, even  in  ft  political  point  of 
view.  The  French  Qovemment  has 
long  had  a  hankering  to  found  a 
colony  at  the  antipodes,  incapable 
of  colonization  as  the  French  have 
ever  shown  themselves,  and  unwil- 
ling as  every  French  adventurer 
would  be  to  go  there  as  a  settler. 
It  was  said  that  Louis  Philippe 
intended  to  found  a  colony  in  New 
2iealand,  but  that  the  New  Zealand 
Company  anticipated  him.  Some 
French  vessels  arrived  at  Port 
Essington  (since  abandoned  by  us 
for  its  unhefdthiness),  not  long  after 
we  had  taken  possession  and 
pitched  our  tents;  so  they  had 
nothing  to  do  but  accept  our  hos- 
pitality and  go  away  agam.  Egypt 
IS  well  known  as  an  old  dream  of 
French  ambition,  whatever  diffi- 
culties might  attend  its  acquisition 
bv  France  from  the  opposition  by 
England,  and  probably  of  other 
Powers.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
projects  the  Emperor  has  engaged 
m,  and  the  projects  he  seems  to  be 
entertaining,  chime  in  with  the  na- 


tional propensity  for  what  is  striking 
if  useless,  *  tales  full  of  sound  and 
fury  signifying  nothing.'  But  the  pre- 
sent grounds  of  apprehension  are 
less  the  national  character  of  the 
French  people,  if  left  alone,  than 
the  objects  to  which  it  may  be  ruled 
or  overruled  by  an  unscrupulous 
despotism.  Nor  are  the  projects 
themselves  of  so  much  account  as 
the  utter  impossibility  of  placing 
any  reliance  upon  the  French  ruler, 
and  the  enormous  amount  of  force 
which  he  holds  in  hand,  ready  at 
an^r  moment  to  attempt  their  reali- 
zation. Neither  the  great  originator 
of  the  modem  French  ideas  of 
ambition,  Louis  le  Qrand,  or  the 
Orleans  or  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons,  or  even  the  First  Napo- 
leon, ever  maintained  such  a  vast 
force  in  time  of  peace,  if  they  ever 
reached  it  in  time  of  war.  Nor  did 
either  of  them,  with  the  Eepublic 
added,  exhibit  such  a  total  want  of 
conscientiousness,  or  such  astute 
audacity,  or  such  dissimulating  se- 
cresv  in  their  projects.  Among  the 
whole  there  has  only  been  one  2nd  of 
December.  Nor  is  that  a  solitary 
deed,  to  be  excused  by  necessity. 
Louis  Napoleon  has  never  been  con- 
nected with  either  persons,  parties, 
or  states,  without  deceiving  them. 

Such  are  the  facts  of  the  Empe- 
ror's career,  which  people  may 
interpret  according  to  their  plea- 
sure. It  may  be  that  the  nature  of 
the  French  people  is  such  that  a 
ruler  can  only  obtain  a  hold  upon 
them  by  a  succession  of  startung 
and  theatrical  surprises,  whidi  after 
many  perturbations  and  an  im- 
mense expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure,  lead  to  nothing.  Some  say 
that  the  Emperor  has  a  policy,  or 
*  idea'  of  government,  which  may  be 
described  as  an  autocratic  intelli- 
gence, wielding  the  ignorant  power 
of  the  masses  to  elevate  the  power 
of  the  nation  and  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  people ;  or  in  plainer 
English,  a  despotism  founaed  on 
universal  sufi&age,  the  object  of 
which  should  be  to  raise  France  by 
violence  and  *  policy*  to  the  lead  in 
Europe,  and  to  establish  at  home 
some  gkcheme  of  socialism,  which 
may  eventually  create  a  Utopia, 
though  the  Emperor  has  not  ad- 
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Tsnced  Teiy  &r  in  thifl  direction. 
Or  it  may  be  that  thoiigh  Loius 
Napoleon  is  unrtvalled  in  baffling 
the  suspicion  of  his  opponents  by 
simulation  and  dissuniuation,  and 
by  craftily  concealing  his  purposes 
tul  he  can  strike  irith  effect,  yet 
that  he  is  deficient  in  oomprehen* 
siTeness  and  foresight,  so  mat  his 
eareer  on  the  throne  has  been  rather 
a  succession  of  temporary  e]q)edi- 
ents  than  a  irell-considered  course 
of  polic]^,  and  that  many  inexpli- 
cable things  are  in  reality  bnt  the 
actions  of  a  momentary  capnce  or 
pressare,  not  the  natnral  conse- 
gnenoes  of  a  predetennined  plan. 
Bat  be  the  causes  what  they  may, 
one  thing    is   clear.     His  regard 
for  England  simp^  consists   in 
using  her   when    it    suits    him, 
and    treating    her  with   a    con- 
temntaous  indifference,  often  in- 
deed with  a£&onting  mena^  when 
the   occasion   is  p^      Without 
either  business,  or  mt^rast,  or  pur- 
pose, except  a  hostile  one,  we  find 
him   interfering   and  threatening 
even  at  the  antipodes ;  und^  the 
pretext  of  Siam.  and  with  tiiie  excuse 
'wiiich  Lord  Palmerston  has  fur- 
nished   him  to  inteipose  in  our 
squabbles  with  China,  ne  is  gather* 
ing  fleets  and  armies  in  the  EAStem 
seas ;  he  is  intriguing  against  us  in 
SJffypt:  without  a  shadow  of  excuse 
other  tnan  comi>lication8  of  his  own 
creation,  he  maintains  an  army  in 
time  of  x>eace  as  ^reatas  any  of  his 
predecessors  during  time  of  war, 
and  greater  'dian   most  of  ti^em 
did    evea    during    war;   wifJiont 
even  the   shadow  of  an   excuse, 
he  has  raised  his  navy  to  a  point 
which  nearly  topped    ours,    and 
he  is  still  proceeding  in  that  usdess 
expenditure.     Qenerally.    he   has 
done  kthese  things  with  tne  all  bat 
certainty  that  in  doing  them  he 
must  ev^itually  embarrass  the  pub- 
lic finances  of  France,  and  induce 
that   distressed,    uneasy  state   of 
society  which  has  heralded  so  many 
terrible    wars,  and  which  Lucan 
enumerates  as  the  last  of  the  causes 
of  the  '  bella  plus-qiiam  civilia'  of 
Bome. 

Usnra  -vontx,  ATidanupie  in  tempora 
fasnns, 
tt  concQBsa  fidei,  et  mnttiB  utile  beUan. 


WiUi  such  facts  staring  one  in 
the  £Me,  it  really  se^oos  a  conjoint 
fbllj  and  madness  to  talk  of  ocmi- 
fidenoe  in  the  'intentions'  of  Louis 
Napcdeon.    A  supine  reliance  on 
the  part  of  this  country  would  in- 
deeoT  be  the  very  thing  to  tempt  a 
more   scrupulous  antagonist,   fiar 
'oft  the  sight  ci  means  to  do  ill 
deeds,  makes  ill  deeds  done.'    If  it 
be  allowed  that  his  conduct  may 
not  be  proof  of  a  settled  determiua- 
tion   and  a  prefixed  time  for  a 
dedszwtion  of  war  with  this  coun- 
try, his  proceedings  demonstrate 
that  he  contemplates  war  at  some 
tinie^  and  the  necessary  (though  for 
English  taxpayem  unfoirtunate}  con- 
clusion is.  so  mnst  we.    This  need 
not   involve   sulky  opposition  oc 
disfdays  of  mere  temper  or  jarring 
for  trifles.    If  the  Imperial  policy 
offersanything,  take  it  by  all  mean% 
though    without    f^^etting    the 
IHsneo  Danaoi  €t  d(nia  ferentes.    It 
his  policy  is  in  accordance  witii 
our  own  we  may  readily  co-operatfl^ 
but  without  entangling  allmices: 
and  co-operating,  it  need  not  be  said 
that  we  should,  do  so  thoroughly 
and  'loyally*  to  the  fuU  extent  ci 
our  eogagements.    In  matters  in^ 
different  we  diould  be  courteous; 
in  matters  we  disM)pn>ve  of  we 
should   stand-   aloof    with   equal 
eavili^;  but  at  no  time  and  on  no 
occasion   diould  we  exhibit   any 
blind  relianoe  on  him  or  any  man. 
'  Wear  your  eye  thus,  not  jealous 
mx  secure.'    This  advice  may  not 
command  the  assent  of  some  per- 
sons at  ihiB  laomenl  for  onennded 
zealots  in  trade  and  religion  are 
just  now  sanguine  on  account  of 
the  opposition  offered  to  the  Papacy 
and   the  promise  of  free  trade: 
but  we  have  to  repeat  it,  tuque  ad 
ncuuecBoiy  a  seeming  and  p^hi^ 
for  the  moment  a  cordial  alliance 
with  England,  so  far  as  anything 
can  be  '  cordial'  with  sudi  a  man, 
is  a  necessity  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.    The  Italian  war  and  the 
'peace'  of  YiUafranca  have  ended 
in  produdng  distrust,  or  more  truly 
idienation,    throughout     Europe^ 
The  Southern  and  middle  States 
are     hostile    or    suspicious,    iJi% 
Northern  and  Eastern  indifferent 
or  on  the  watch.    England  alone 
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^fltendb  between  Louu  Kapoleoa 
«Bd  miiverBal  isolBtiaB.  Sinoe  the 
•toeaty  of  Yillaf  nmca  has  began 
io  GoenAe^  every  fiucoeasive  etep 
hMS  landea  tbe  Frendi  Empercr 
an  greater  diffienlties,  and  rendera^ 
^e  coimtenanee  and  aid  of  tMs 
coimtiy  more  and  more  a  iteoe&- 
aity.  The  obstinacy  of  Anstiia 
SMkd  Italy  rendered  an  £aropean 
Ccmgress  desirable,  bdbre  which 
the  victor  miskt  throw  down  the 
complicated  Bkean  of  his  own  en- 
tangling, f  or^odier  States  to  unnMreL 
To  get  jcdigland  thither  was  indis- 
jMusabk,  and  the  war  against 
^Moroceo  dropped.  When  embar- 
xasaments  tmckeaed  and  it  was 
Jieceasaiy  to  postpone  theCangress 
*sine  die,^  Thomrenel  was  recalled 
^om  Constantinople,  and  at  present 
we  hear  nothing  c^  the  Sne^ 
CaaaL  When  the  P<qpe,  wxtk  fais 
tenpondities,  the  Bomish  deigy, 
4uid  in  some  sense  the  Gathouc 
<world,  brought  their  grievances  to 
fnrther  'embroil  the  ficay,'  Kngland 
became  of  still  more  impcnrtanoe. 
ifihe  was  bribed  by  a  commeraial 
treaty*  We  do  not  object  to  this 
in  itself  so  modi  as  some  have 
done.  Though  commercial  treaties 
«re  opposed  to  the  theory  of  politi- 
cal eoonom]^,  there  is  no  role  with- 
out enceptian  :  and  as  there*  are 
other  and  may  oe  higher  things  in 
the  world  than  ^bujring  in  tibe 
^cheapest  and  selling  in  the  deanst 
amaraet/the  treaty  would  be  delen- 
Able  if  llie  higher  matters  of  peaoe 
jmd  good  will  with  France  were  to 
be  obtained  by  means  of  it.  This, 
•however,  seems  veiv  donbtfnL  The 
French  people  wno  can  imme- 
diately, and  in  directlv  tangible 
ways,  benefit  by  the  change,  are 
few  m  number  compared  with  the 
great  bxdk  of  the  conmiunity,  who 
from  (supposed)  interests,  igno- 
rance, or  prejudices,  are  averse  to 
free-trade.  Force  cannot  influence 
the  mind,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  this  treaty  may  create  men 
hostile  than  peaceful  feelings  to- 
wards this  coimtry.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Emperor  is  theoretically 
£i3  convinced  of  the  advantages  of 
'free-trade'  as  he  is  of  anything 
apart  from  family  and  persons 
.superstitions ;  yet  his  conduct  ex- 


hibits small  reliance  on  the  success 
of  the  experiment,  and  no  care 
whate^rer  for  peaceful  results. 
Directly  he  had  committed  the 
Faglish  Ministry — ^which  in  realitgr 
was  the  ooontry — io  the  commer- 
cial treaty,  he  began  agitating  for 
the  annexatifHt  of  Nice  and  Savoy, 
thoufph  knowing  from  the  expressed 
^opinions  of  our  ministers  how  op- 
posed they  were  to  such  an  attempt, 
as  well  as  how  certain  it  was  to 
■create  alarm  and  suspicion  in  yet 
distraetod  Itafy.  He  was  equaJJ^ 
Aware  that  this  attempt  to  over- 
ride the  treaties  of  1815,  and  to 
inenaee  the  neutrality  and  even 
the  securitv  of  Switserland,  would 
increase  that  universal  distrust 
which  is  the  great  evil  of  his  reign:; 
-dmininy,  as  it  does,  the  resources, 
paxalysing  the  enterprise,  ana 
afi&ictittg  liie  industry  of  everir 
civilised  country ;  and  thon^  since 
this  was  writtcai  he  has  professed 
:io  surouid  his  action  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Xioe  and  Savcyy,  we  do  not 
know  that  he  has  discontinued  his 
intrigues,  still  less  abandoned  his 
purpose.  On  the  contrary,  he  has 
rather  advanced  it  a  step.  As  long 
as  the  project  was  limited  to  un- 
acknowledged intri^^  and  agita- 
tion, he  had  no  diplomatic  locus 
standi  If  he  can  get  the  'Qreot 
Powers '  to  listen  to  tiie  propositioD, 
much  leas  to  discuas  it.  lie  has  got 
his  daim  on  the  record. 

There  have  been  days  when  facAa 
and  proceedings  like  these,  would 
not  have  been  borne  so  quietly  as 
thevnow  ore,  by  an  English  Minister 
or  the  Englim  people.  TheBomans 
had  a  political  maxim,  of  which 
Maduavelli  records  his  approval, 
and  which  held  its  ground  till  very 
recent  times,  that  it  was  a  mistake 
to  submit  to  even  an  inconvenience 
to  avoid  a  war,  because  war  by 
such  means  was  not  averted,  but 
only  postponed  to  your  disadvan- 
tage. And  men  not  holding  this 
maxim  in  its  fidlest  extent,  might 
yet  doubt  whether  the  certainty  of 
war  (terrible  as  it  would  be)  is  not 

g referable  to  the  uncertain  appre- 
ensions  and  certain  expense  of 
what  the  author  of  Friends  in 
Council  has  haopily  callec^  an 
'  armed  peace.'    The  time  for  this 
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determined  conduct  has  however 
passed  away.  How  far  our  milder 
ideas  may  in  the  long  run  contribute 
more  to  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
or  rather  lessen  their  miseries,  than 
the  bolder  policjr  of  olden  times,  is 
perhaps  a  question.  But  national 
opinion  having  decided  upon  the 
subject,  the  practical  statesman  can 
only  obey  it.  All  that  he  can  do 
is  to  prepare  for  the  complete  de- 
fence of  the  country,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  our  commerce  in  distant 
seas ;  and,  in  common  with  every 
one  who  can  influence  opinion  in 
the  slightest  degree,  to  keep  the 
necessity  of  this  preparation  ever 
before  the  public  mind,  so  as  to 
avoid  national  relapse  into  sluggish 
security.  This  course  is  a  heavy  pres- 
sure upon  us,  but  even  in  a  pecu- 
niarv  sense  it  will  be  the  cheapest 
in  the  end.  SufiSicient  defence  is 
not  only  necessary  as  a  safeguard 
against  surprise  from  sudden  hos- 
tuities  in  England  or  elsewhere ;  it 
is  the  best  means  of  averting  war - 
for  unless  Louis  Napoleon  coula 
obtain  some  brilliant  and  conclu- 
sive advantage  at  the  outset,  the 
certainty  of  being  beaten  in  a  war  of 
exhaustion,  and  the  utter  destruc- 
tion to  ms  power  and  dynasty 
which  being  beaten  would  involve, 
might  prevent  him  from  going  to 
war,  except  amder  such  a  pressure 
that  he  must  set  eveiythinj^ '  upon 
a  cast  and  stand  the  nazard  of  the 
die.' 

It  is  also  necessary  for  the  credit 
of  the  national  character.  The 
habit  seems  too  inveterate  amongst 
sJl  our  official  men  to  be  discon- 
tinued, of  welcoming  with  unseemly 
haste  both  the  smites  or  caresses  of 


the  French  Emperor  *  though  per- 
sonal self-respect  ana  the  national 
dignity  both  call  for  greater  inde- 
pendence of  bearing  and  action. 
But  a  feeling  of  security  is  really 
necessary  to  prevent  the  public 
itself  from  falling  into  those 
*■  tirrits  and  frights,'  as  Mrs.  Quickly 
has  it  which  are  periodically  tak- 
ing place.  We  must  all  remem- 
ber the  unseemly  panic  of  last 
autumn,  when  the  tranquillity  of 
this  country  seemed  to  depend 
upon  the  vapourings  or  the  mode- 
ration of  the  French  press.  How 
we  were  now  down  in  the  depths 
of  despair,  and  then  plucked  up  a 
little  consolation  when  some  Pari- 
sian scribbler  held  his  hand,  till, 
when  the  French  Qovemment 
issued  a  circular  to  gag  the 
loumals.  the  gratulation  was  un- 
Doundea  among  those  who  toast 
'  the  liberty  of  the  press :  it  is  like 
the  air  we  breathe :  if  we  have  it 
not  we  die.'  Our  tears  and  hopes, 
though  on  a  larger  scale  and  in  a 
different  form,  partook  of  the  fluc- 
tuations of  feeling  that  Lady 
Blarney  and  Miss  CMX>lina  Wilhel- 
mina  Amelia  Skeggs  underwent 
when  the  Primroses  were  thrown 
from  their  horses ;  for  the  two  fine 
ladies  ^'were  greatly  concerned: 
but  being  told  the  funily  receivea 
no  hurt,  they  were  extremely  glad: 
but  beinff  informed  that  we  were 
almost  killed  with  fright,  they  were 
vastly  sorry ;  but  hearing  that  we 
had  a  very  good  night,  they  were 
extremely  glad  again.'  It  should, 
however,  be  observed,  in  justice  to 
the  country,  that  it  was  rather  the 
press  than  the  people  that  made  so 
contemptible  a  display. 

W.W. 
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ALL  the  world  has  heard  that  in 
the  season  of  1727-8,  a  play  was 
brought  out,  called  the  Beggar's 
Opera,  and  that  it  took  complete 
possession  of  the  public  stage, 
where  it  was  acted  almost  con- 
secutively near  a  thousand  times, 
expelling  the  Italian  Opera,  ana 
winning  to  itself  the  whole  public 
attention.  Seldom  has  one  com- 
position been  so  thoroughly  ab- 
sorbed into  the  minds  of  an  entire 
nation.  The  chief  songs  of  the 
opera  were  carried  about  by  ladies 
in  their  fans,  scenes  from  it  adorned 
the  fire-screens  of  the  cottage  as 
well  as  the  mansion,  and  while  sit- 
ting in  their  chimney  comer  people 
amused  themselves  in  seeing  the 
restoration  of  Mrs.  Feachum  by  a 
strong  cordial^  or  the  highwayman 
lyin^  in  wait  for  his  prey,  and 
smgmg.  'Hark.  I  hear  the  sound 
of  coacnes.'  tint  the  scenes  and 
heroes  of  that  opera  recurred  still 
more  vividly  to  tne  affrighted  ima- 

g' nation  of  the  lonely  traveller, 
is  only  fear  was  lest  he  should  be 
one  of  the  actors ;  he  demanded  of 
every  man  whether  he  wasMacheath 
the  highwayman :  his  pistols  were 
primed  only  for  we  heart  of  Mac- 
neath.  The  actress  who  took  the 
part  of  Polly,  rose  from  having  been 
an  orange  girl  in  the  theatre,  to  be 
a  duchess;  it  became  the  fashion 
in  polite  society  to  repeat  her  col- 
loquial phrases,  verses  were  ad- 
dressed to  her,  and  copies  of  her 
portrait  sold  in  vast  numbers.  The 
manager  of  the  theatre,  named 
Rich,  in  the  first  thirty-two  nights 
received  upwards  of  £5000,  out  of 
which  Gay  had  near  i^7oo.  The 
wags  of  the  day  said  that  it  made 
Rich  gay  and  Gay  rich. 

To  compose  a  thing  of  this  kind 
was  a  thought  of  Swift,  worked  out 
by  Gay.    As  they  sat  together  one 


day  in  Pope's  villa,  the  cynical 
Dean  remarked  to  his  e/^what  an 
odd  pretty  sort  of  a  thing  a  New- 
gate pastoral  would  make.  Gay, 
for  a  time  tried  it,  but  presently 
preferred  making  a  comedy  on  the 
same  plan.  WhUe  highwaymen-:- 
members  of  a  prof  esiuon  which  at 
that  period  made  considerable  pre- 
tences to  the  practice  of  Castiiian 
chivalry,  such  as  the  protection  of 
the  weaker  se^  the  enrichment  of 
the  poor  at  the  expense  of  the 
wealthy,  rectifying  tne  caprices  of 
fortime — ^were  galloping  past  the 
villa  in  which  he  resided,  on  the 
way  to  or  from  Hounslow  Heath, 
which  then  extended  to  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  village,* 
and  was  one  of  the  chief  scenes  of 
their  exploits,  Gay  was  sketching 
their  manners  and  satirizing  them, 
and  through  them  those  who  bore 
them  a  greater  resemblance  than  it 
was  convenient  to  own.  Pope  says, 
'as  he  carried  it  on,  he  showed 
what  he  wrote  to  both  of  us,  and 
we  now  and  then  gave  a  correction 
or  a  word  or  two  of  advice,  but  it 
was  wholly  of  his  own  writing.  *t 
Is  not  this  like  saying  it  was  en- 
tirely my  sister's  own  drawing  1 

It  was  on  the  night  of  the  20th 
of  January,  1728,  that  the  mrst 
ballad  opera  in  the  English  lan- 
guage was  presented  for  public 
criticism  on  the  stage  at  Lincoln's- 
inn-fields.  In  one  of  the  boxes, 
our  saturnine  priest,  in  his  best 
cassock,  with  all  that  austerity  of 
countenance  and  unsanctity  of  por- 
traiture which  were  so  peculiarly 
his  own,  was  leaning  eagerly  over 
the  front,  directing  his  bright 
azure  eyes,  not  at  the  play,  but  at 
the  audience.  There  was  not  a 
word  in  the  foulest  v6cabulary  of 
cursing,  which  he  was  not  ready  to 
apply  to  them  if  they  hissed  the 


*  Heath-TOad,  Twickenham,  is  of  conne  named  from  its  ending  on  the  confines  of 
Hoonalow  Heath,  of  which  Twickenham  Common  was  once  a  part. 

f  Two  songs,  begmnning  'Through  all  the  employments  of  life,*  and  'Since  laws 
were  made  for  erery  degree,'  are  belioTed  to  have  been  contributed  by  Pope  or  Swift. 
The  opinion  seems  to  be  in  fiaToiur  of  the  latter. 
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opm.    ^  hiB  nde  sat  Toy  war 

easily  the  sharp-featured  bard, 
prepared  to  rejoice  or  suffer-  'with 
his  friend,  and  perhaps  not  without 
intention  to  turn  an  epigrammatic 
couplet  or  two  on  the  taerte  of  the 
town,  should  condolence  instead  of 
congratulation  be  required  of  him. 
In  tne  next  box  sat  the  Duke  of 
Ai^e,  noted  for  bis  skill  in  dis- 
ooyeiing  the  public  taste.  For 
some  time  the  play  was  received  in 
inispicious  silence,  but  before  tiie 
first  act  was  concluded  ther^  heard 
the  Duke  exclaim,  *  It  will  do — it 
must  do— I  see  it  in  the  cfyes  .of 
them.'  And  presently  it  was  in 
their  mouths  and  huids  too,  for 
nnirersal  was  the  applause  with 
wiudi  they  did  homage  to  so  eood 
a  specimen  of  that  hi^  art  widch 
by  '  one  toudi  of  nature  makes  the 
whole  world  kin.'  It  was  a  happy 
evening  for  our  Twickenham 
coteria 

When  it  was  printed,  the  critics 
—-those  advoccEti  diaboli  without 
whose  opposition  authors,  like 
saints,  are  nerer  canonized — did 
their  best  by  hostile  reviews  to 
ratitle  the  Jaeggaft  Opera  to  a 
nlace  among  English  classics.  They 
declaimed  against  it  as  iigurious  to 
the  *  moraLs  of  the  common  peop^le,' 
who  are  said  to  delight  in  seeing 
brought  down  to  their  own  level 
those  whom  the  weU-being  of 
society,  not  less  than  charity,  re- 
quires us  to  suppose  moral  and 
respectable.  The  play  was  called 
Tke  Thief  8  Creed  and  Canmnon, 
Prayer  Book,  Macheath  the  great 
exemplar  of  nighwaymanism.  The 
magistrates  requested  thatitmi^^t 
not  be  acted  on  Saturdav  evenings. 
as  their  work  was  much  increasea 
by  punishing  the  new  gangs  of 
robbers  that  it  made  every  tmie  it 
was  represented.  Among  uiese  dis- 
sentient voices  to  the  general  ap- 
plause was  that  of  one  Herring, 
afterwards  a  bloodthirsty  arch- 
bishop, which  then  resounded  in 
the  chapel  of  Lincoln's-inn.  For 
his  attacks  on  the  imera  he  re- 
ceived the  castigation  of  Swift,  who 
by  a  stretch  of  imagination  would 
make  us  belieye  that  it '  plaoad  all 
kinds  of  vice  in  l^e  stronfle0t  and 
most  odious  light'     In^iis   is- 


■binoe  we  may  oordiany  assent  to 

the  verdict  of  one  who,  under  the 
name  of  biographer,  has  not  so 
much  written  the  lives  as  sat  in 
judgment  on  the  whole  file  of  Eng- 
lish poets.  'Theplay,'saysJohnsoBi, 
*  was  plarnly  written  only  to  divert^ 
without  any  moral  puxpose,  and  is 
therefore  not  Hkely  to  do  good; 
nor  can  it  be  concdved,  without 
more  speculation  tdian  life  requires 
or  admits,  to  be  productive  of  much 
eviL' 

Hie  Ministers  of  State,  though 
they  appeared  frequently  at  the 
theatre,  could  not  but  take  to  them- 
selves some  of  the  dark  reflections 
on  people  in  office  scattered  about 
in  the  play ;  and  Sir  Eobert  Wal- 
pole  must  havefeit  the  sting  of  the 
disam)ointed  applicant  for  a  sine- 
cure, when  the  audience  received 
with  boisterous  ndrth,  aU  turning 
their  eyes  to  tiie  Premier's  box; 
that  neat  little  anti-courtier  song; 

When  yoQ  oensore  the  a|^ 

Be  csatioaB  and  sage, 
Iiest  the  oonrtiera  offended  should  be  ; 

If  yon  mention  vice  or  hrihe, 

*Tis  80  pst  to  ell  the  tribe, 
Sach  oriel — ^Thsfe  was  lerell'd  at  ma. 

When,  therefore,  its  continuation, 
entitled  'Polly,'  was  sent  to  the 
Lord  Ghambetlain,  he  refused  to 
license  it  Gay  published  it  by 
subscription,  and  enriched  himsefr 
to  the  amount  of  ^1200. 

But  Qay  was  indebted  to  Pope 
and  Swift  for  more  overt  thou^ 
less  successful  acts  of  friendship 
than  assistance  in  his  ballad  opera 
The  three  friends  occasionally  made 
excursions  to  the  villa  of  the  Prin- 
cess on  Bichmond-hill,  to  Lord 
Bolingbroke  at  Dawley,  and  to 
Mrs.  Howard,  afterwards  Countess 
of  Suffolk,  at  Marble-hill,  Twick- 
enham. An  odd  sort  of  acquaint- 
ance wws  k^  no  with  this  lady, 
who  derives  her  aoubtful  claim  to 
immortalitv  from  her  position  as 
mistress  of  George  IL,  and  froia 
the  intelligence  and  accomplish- 
ments whidi  rendered  her  a  nivou- 
rite  with  the  dnef  wits  of  the  day. 
While  the  ministerial  faction  was 
omnipotent  «t  St  James'&  the 
Prince  and  l^mceaa  of  Wales 
opened  a  rival  coort  at  Leicester 
House,  where    any  Whigs   who 
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ndeht  be  ehagrined  «t  Walpole, 
aad  some  stray  Tones,  were  wei- 
ocMne.  The  smaller  soon  sBr^aased 
Ihe  original  eBtabliflhmeiit  in  its 
hinBonacy  chsiscters.  The  Erinoess 
enoouiaged.  the  I^inoe  tolerated, 
and  Mis.  Hxyward  assooiaited  with 
them.  Arbuthnot,  Gay,  and  Sinffc 
attended  there,  rope,  too,  went 
occasionally,  thoogh,  as  a  Oatholic, 
ho  oouid  not  hope  to  beso  welcome 
or  so  powexfal  with  their  royal 
highnesses.  Neither  Aibnthnot 
nor  Swift  appeared  at  that  oon- 
juncture  to  entertain  any  hopes  of 
preferment  for  themselves,  but  they, 
as  well  as  Pope,  with  a  j;enerosity 
that  silences  me  sceptic  on  toe 
brotherly  affection  of  authcas,  ex- 
erted th^nsei'Vies  to  the  utmost  to 
obtain  something  for  the  poor  and 
pusiUanimousQay.  Th^addressed 
mai  solicitations  not  to  the  I^rin- 
cess,  but  to  Mrs.  Howard,  who 
wanted  dother  the  will  or  the  -power 
to  do  anything  for  him.  She 
neFOthekes,  actuated  aroamitly 
by  a  real  sympath]^  wim  genius, 
encouraged  their  yisitB,  not  only 
at  Leicester  House,  but  at  the 
country  retreat  at  Twickenham, 
which  in  1724  the  Fdnce  had  pro- 
rided  for  her  at  the  cost  of  about 
j£io,ooa  The  grounds  were  laid 
out  bv  Pope,  the  house  was  de- 
signed  by  the  £atl  iji  Pembroke, 
and  the  wine  cellar,  it  is  said,  was 
stocked  bv  SwifL  The  fine  ffioyes 
of  horse-cSiesnut  trees  on  eaGUside 
of  the  lawn  towards  the  river  re- 
main as  a  monument  of  the  poet  * 
the  Palladiaa  roo^  the  loftiness  01 
the  first  floor,  and  stunted  dimen- 
sions above  and  below,  still  display 
the  peculiar  taste  of  the  noble 
architect ;  but  of  the  contrLbutiott 
of  the  divine  probity  no  vestiges 
The  floors  and  staircase 
formed  of   mahogany,   the 


lelling  of  which  wood  in  the  Bay 
of  Honduras,  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Court  (^  Spam,  em- 
bittered the  relatioiis,  and  was 
nearly  the  cause  of  a  war  betvpeea 
that  nation  and  our  own. 

I3ie  visits  of  the  tiiumvirate  and 
other  friends,  sudi  as  Arbathnot, 
were  frequent  and  familiar.  Ilia 
Goontess  was  one  of  the  £sivoured 
few  to  whom,  on  their  first  pub* 
lieataooL  the  authorship  of  Gvl- 
liner's  Tranfek  was  known.  Several 
letters  passed  between  her  and 
the  Pojpe  circle,  and  so  fr«e 
was  their  intimacy,  that  the  Dean 
and  the  poet  went  oyer  on  one 
occasion  from  the  viUa  to  MaHtde 
HiH,  and  as  the  hostess  was  not 
at  home,  regaled  themselves  with 
what  cheer  they  found  there.  A 
witty  letter  of  thanks  rewarded  tha 
Countess  for  her  absent  hoepi^ 
talitj.*  Pope  and  Gay  attcibuted 
the  ill  sacceas  of  their  courtiership, 
not  to  any  apathy  on  the  part  of 
the  Countess,  but  to  the  steady 
qppositian  of  the  still  omnipotent 
minister,  whieh  perhaps  was  not 
the  leas  because  about  that  time 
Pope's  muse  had  been  inspiring 
him  to  write  pungent  verses  on  the 
E[ing.  For  this  charitable  sup- 
position, Swift,  who  had  some  hope 
of  advancement  for  himself  when 
the  Prince  came  to  the  throne,  told 
them  they  were  ^a  couple  d 
simpletons.'  She  is  'an  abscdute 
courtier,'  wrote  the  indignant  de- 
magogue ;  for  whidi  Horace  Wal- 
pole  diaiges  him  with  base  ingrati- 
tude. However  that  may  be,  it 
scans  agreed  that  our  distressed 
author  obtained  nothing   by  the 

X'ications  of  his  frien<&  but  the 
of  a  paltry  usdiership  to  a 
royal  in&nt  two  years  old,  which 
he  declined.  One  knows  not 
whether  most  to  regret  that  0«f 


*  Swift,  to  iDAke  oourt  to  the  Covntess,  wrote  *  A  FaBtoxal  Dialogue,  aappoaed  te 
take  place  between  Bichmond  Lodge  and  Maihle  HiU,  on  the  aeoessbn  of  Gberge  L' — 


ICarble  Hill  sajf 


*  No  more  the  dean,  that  grave  divinf^ 

Sball  keep  the  kej  of  mj  no vine  ; 

My  ioe-hoiue  rob  as  heretofore, 
And  steal  my  artichokes  no  more ; — 
Poer  Patty  Blo«nt  bo  moM  be  seea 
Badnggled  <k  the  walks  so  greea  ; 
Plorap  Jolimy  Qay  will  now  elope. 
And  there  no  more  will  dangle  Popeb 
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went  unjjrcferred,*  or  to  rejoice 
that  in  this  instance  literature  was 
saved  the  disgrace  of  receiving  its 
due  honours  through  the  mistress 
of  a  king. 

This  agreeable  partnership  of 
business  and  pleasure  was  abruptly 
concluded  by  the  departure  of 
Swift  for  Ireland,  whence  he  had 
received  intelligence  that  Mrs. 
Johnson,  celebrated  and  lamented 
in  literature  by  the  name  of  Stella, 
had  been  attacked  by  a  dangerous 
illness.  He  left  in  Pope's  nands 
the  manuscript  of  Gullivers  Travels, 
a  book  which  had  been  long  on  the 
stocks,  and  had  been  revised  for 
the  press  and  subjected  to  the 
criticisms  of  his  friends  Pope,  Qay, 
Arbuthnot,  and  Bolingbroke,  if  not 
others  besides,  at  Twickenham. 
Mystery,  which  is  one  of  the  stan- 
dsurd  literary  arts,  and  likewise  fell 
in  with  Swift's  humour — ^an  art 
which  had  a  peculiar  propriety 
when  employed  in  ushering  into 
the  world  such  a  composition  as 
GttUiver'a  Travels  —  assisted  in 
winning  for  that  remarkable  book 
a  general  attention.  When  those 
who  affect  to  have  particular  in- 
formation on  literary  matters  make 
it  a  fashion  to  speculate  and  broach 
opinions  about  the  author  of  a  new 
book,  aJU  such  as  think  it  necessary 
to  take  part  in  and  repeat  these 
discussions  are  compelled  at  least 
to  read  the  subject  of  them.  When 
the  author  of  the  travels  was  in- 
quired after,  the  bookseller  could 
give  no  better  account  than  that  in 
a  dark  night  the  MS.  was  dropped 
at  his  door  from  a  hackney  coach  ; 
and  had  the  letters  addressed  by 
his  friends  to  Swift  been  opened 
from  the  post-bag,  it  would  have 
been  found  that  they  spoke  of  this 
book  as  of  something  whose  exis- 
tence they  were  for  the  first  time 
announcing  to  the  Dean.  Gav 
wrote  on  17th  November,  1720, 
*  You  may  see  by  this  that  you  are 
not  much  iinured  by  being  sup- 
posed the  author  of  this  piece.  If 
you  are,  you  have  disobliged  us, 


and  two  or  three  of  your  best 
friends,  in  not  giving  us  the  leaafc 
hint  of  \t  while  you  were  with  us, 
and  in  particular  Dr.  Arbuthnol^ 
who  says  it  is  ten  thousand  pities 
he  had  not  known  it,  he  could  have 
added  such  abundaiice  of  things 
upon  every  subject.'  Pope  gra- 
tified the  Dean's  mad  whim  by 
writing^ '  By  computing  the  time  I 
found  it  was  after  you  left  Eng- 
land, so  for  my  part  I  suspend  my 
judgment.'  And  Swift  casually 
mentions  a  book  having  been  sent 
him  called  GuUivei^s  Travels,  and 
relates  that  an  Irish  bishop  said 
^  it  was  full  of  improbable  lies^  and 
that  for  his  part  he  hardly  beheved 
a  word  of  it. 

Two  more  very  celebrated  works 
complete  the  fruits  of  this  and 
anotner  reunion  of  the  literary 
brotherhood  at  Twickenham,  from 
the  end  of  April  to  that  of  August, 
1727,  which  was  suddenly  termi- 
nated by  the  somewhat  uncere- 
monious departure  of  Swift— deaf , 
giddy,  and  mad — shortly  to  be  him- 
self one  of  his  own  Struldbru^ 
Gkvy's  Fables,  written  for  the  melio- 
ration and  education  of  the  puerile 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  appeared  in 
1726:  and  the  first  two  volumes  of 
the  Miscellames  of  Pope  and  Swift 
attracted  the. admiration  of  those 
who  were  not  abused,  and  kindled 
the  wrath  of  those  who  were,  in 
June  of  the  next  year.  The  Dean, 
true  to  his  apathy  for  literary  fame, 
relinquishea  to  Pope  not  only  the 
business  of  selection  and  the  prao- 
tice  of  all  the  other  contrivances  of 
trading  literary  chicane  in  which 
the  son  of  a  London  hosier  was  so 
consummate  a  master,  but  resigned 
to  him^  as  some  return  for  his  trouble 
and  his  hospitality,  his  own  share 
of  the  profits.  These  volumes, 
together  with  the  Dtinciad,  pub- 
lished a  year  or  two  later,  while 
illustrative  of  his  literary  friend- 
ships, open  also  to  us  the  more 
copious  subject  of  Pope's  literary 
quarrels.  The  apologetic  preface 
to   the   MiscellcmieSy   datea   from 


*  The  Duke  andBacheflB  of  Queensbeny,  soon  after  hie  disappointment,  took  him 
into  their  house,  where,  as  with  his  brotiier  authors,  he  was  fondled  like  a  child. 
The  Duke  managed  his  pecnniaiy  affiurs  for  him,  entrusting  him  only  with  a  little 
pocket-money  now  and  then. 
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Twickenham,  exposes  the  misfor- 
tunes that  beset  an  author  whose 
writings  are  in  request,  and  com- 
plains of  E.  Curll,  a  roguish  book- 
seller, but  the  occasionally  blind 
and    unconscious    instrument    of 
Pope's    underhand     designs  —  in 
short,  both  a  knave  and  fool,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  publishing  any 
composition  of  these  two  authors 
that  he  could  obtain,  and  affixed 
their   names   to   some   pieces   as 
offensive  to  decencv  as  to  religion, 
which  if  they  had  written  they 
certainly  never  intended  to  own. 
Ihe  memoirs  of  Scriblerus  included 
a  contribution  of  Arbuthnot.    The 
chapter  on  the  Bathos^  or  Art  of 
Smidng  in  Foetry^  was  the  prelude 
to  the  Dwndad.    The  satirist  there 
discovers    an     analogy    between 
several  unpleasant  animals,  sueh  as 
flying-fishes,  didappers,  porpoises, 
parrots,  and  certain  writers  whose 
names  were  designated  by  initial 
letters.     Pope  presentlv  declared 
that  these  letters  were  placed  auite 
at  random.    No  one  believed  nim, 
and  he  proved  himself  false  by  the 
Dimciaa,  which  was   written  ^  to 
revenge  himself  on  all  his  critics, 
and  which   more   openlv  attacks 
those  whose  initials  haa  been  in 
the  Bathos   connected   with   por- 
poises and  ostriches.    Retaliation 
was  never   more  complete.     The 
abuse  he  lavishes  on  Grub-street 
£eur  exceeds  any  that  its  inhabitants 
had  ever  bestowed  upon  him.    He 
represents  authors   not  honoured 
with  his  acquaintance  as  a  race 
destitute    of    all   those    external 
adornments  which  render  men  re- 
spectable in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  the  consequences  of  his  attack 
were    serious     in    the    extreme. 
Having  completed   his  ascent  of 
Parnassus,  Pope  seemed  determined 
to  have  the  whole  mountain  for 
himself  and  his  friends.      He  is 
always  hinting  that  there  was  no 
one  of  wisdom  or  honesty  who  was 
not    his    acquaintance.      Dennis. 
Gibber,   and   Theobald   were    all 
placed  in  his  Index  Expurgatorius ; 
they  must  have  been  dunces,  for 
they  were  not  the  friends  of  Pope. 
His   onslaught   on   the  wretched 
authors  who,  infesting  the  woods 
and  morasses,  had  impeded  him  in 


his  ascent,  deserves  the  name  rather 
of  a  hunt  than  a  fight,  for  Pope 
gained  reputation  in  tne  contest, 
while  it  was  utter  extermination  to 
those  poor  scribblers  who  lived  by 
their  pens.  No  one  would  employ 
a  hack  author  after  he  had  received 
a  wound  in  the  Dundad, 

But  this  was  not  a  mere  pen  and 
paper  quarrel.  Men  of  rennement 
thought  that  Pope  had  ^one  too  far. 
His  Mends  advised  mm  to  take 
alexipharmics,  and  people  spoke 
of  hired  assassins  loitenng  aoout 
his  villa,  of  decayed  dunces,  perish- 
ing pedants,  and  starving  scri  oblers, 
concealed  in  the  thickets  of  Peter- 
sham, and  prepared  to  take  that 
vengeance  with  their  sticks  which 
they  could  not  with  their  pens. 
Across  the  river  were,  and  happily 
still  are,  the  old  piim  avenues  of 
Ham,  well  backed  by  Petersham 
Wood.  In  these  shady  spaces  of 
philosophy  Pope  often  strolled; 
and  the  walks,  the  house,  the  for- 
bidding iron  gates— and,  ladies  say, 
the  flowers — are  preserved  to  us 
rust  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Lauderdale; 
as  if  it  had  all  been  petrified  when 
they  died,  and  there  are  still  un- 
opened those  massive  and  forbid- 
ding-looking old  gates  through 
which  no  one  has  passed  since 
Charles  IE.  After  the  Dundad. 
Pope  is  said  to  have  had  a  tall 
Irishman  and  a  large  Danish  dog 
to  attend  him,  and  to  have  always 
carried  pistols.  To  remove  erroneous 
rumours  he  publicly  advertised  in 
the  following  form  that  he  had  not 
been  whipped:  *  Whereas,  there  has 
been  a  scandalous  paper  cried  aloud 
about  the  streets,  under  the  title  of 
"A  Pop  upon  Pope^"  insinuating 
that  I  was  whipped  m  Ham  W^ks 
on  Thursday  last  *  This  is  to  give 
notice,  that  I  did  not  stir  out  of 
my  house  atTwidcenham  on  that 
day,  and  the  same  is  a  malicious 
and  Ol-grounded  report.  A.  P.* — 
J[>aUy  Fasty  June  i4tn,  1728. 

The  advertisement  was  a  direct 
answer  to  a  pampUet  which  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  was  the 
joint  production  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu  and  Lord  Hervey. 
It  was  entitled,  A  Fop  upon  Fqpe; 
or  a  true  and  fcdthfiu  Account  of  a 
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fafc  horrid  and  hathonvm  Wkipfinff 
mmmitted  on  the  body  o/  initmej^ 
Foft^  Poety  m  he  trar  imtacmUyf 
waekmff  «t  Mam  WoUkt,  near  the 
Titer  €f  Thames  medikxtnto  versa 
jbrihe  good  €f  the  PMic,  Sufpomd 
•to  hanebeen  aom  h^  two-ent-diepoeed 
persons  out  i^spiie  and  rtvenqefor  « 
harmlem  lampoon  tekk^  the  aaid 
Poet  had  writ  ypon  Ihmu  Tbe 
Buradve  states  Xast  two  gcHtkmeB 
CMBOfi  up  to  FbfML  and,  ^knowixj^ 
him  perfectly  well,  partly  by  hw 
badk  and  partly  bv  his  face,  wafted 
&  turn  or  two  with  him^  when^  en- 
teriB^  into  a  oonveisatioii  (aa  we 
hear  on  the2)tfnciae^,a  prettr  poem 
of  the  same  poct^s  wntinirl,  on  ^ 
sudden  one  of  the  gentlem^a  1 
mor  Mastor  Pope,  the  poet,  on  his 
back,  whilst  the  other  dvew  oni 
from  under  hia  coai  a  kmg  lucken 
rod  (as  wo  are  informed^  made  o«t 
of  a  stsbble-brcMna},  and  with  the  aaid 
hmg  rod  did,  with  great  yiokiiee 
m^  munercifal  hand,  strike  Master 
Pt^e  ♦  ♦  ♦ .    The  whipping  over. 

food  Mn.  B (Bknmt),  a  gooa 

dnrxtable  woman  and  near  neighr 
bonr  id  Mastec  Fbpe's,  at  Twicken'- 
ham,  chamng  to  come  1^,  took  him 
vp  ia  her  apron  and  carried  him  to 
&3  watersdde,  where  ^kut  got  a  boot 
to  oonvey  him  home;' 

Bat  Fooe  cared  little  for  personi^ 
ihreata  He  would  rather  naTe  had 
Ma  life  taken  tiian  his  immortality* 
A  dagger  would  haw'e- wounded  less 
croel^thaii  an  insult  on  his  genius : 
■o>  blow  covdd  have  given  greater 
vaiBthananadvmaecriticisBL  Tel 
lie  loved  to  ooHeet  the  attacks  upon 
kim.  He  had  them  bomid  up  m 
volumes  of  all  aiaes,  and  preased 
this  mottOk'  Beheld,  my  desire  is  that 
mtne  adversaiv  iMd  written  a  book; 
•mrely  I  would  take  it  upon  my 
shoolder,  ami  bind  it  as  a  crown  to 
BK.'  Was  th»%  ever  such  a  exown 
lorabm'd?  Bit  Pope  liked  to  mix 
timms  with  his  kiuel&  Thowh  he 
hated  those  who  hadfoniiaiied  him 
with  the  thorns,  he  defighted  in 
them  as  a  testimony  that  he  was 
worth  attaddn^.  So  moeh  envy 
was  the  surest  sign  of  admiration. 

Thus  Pope  revenged  himself  on 
Ontb-f^eet  Now  in  the  dedine 
of  h»  life,  surrounded  by  the  graves 
of  his  eady  fis^nds,  he  assumed 


phskMophy.  In  ^e  reeesses  of  his 
grotto,  the  poet  was  growing  dull 
to  the  beauties  of  the  windin|^ 
river  and  the  woodland  acenerfv 
and  he  sequestered  himself  for 
higher  eonversaticm.  'Where nobly 
pensive  St.  John  sat  and  thought.* 
Many  Gon»der  that  the  resijJt  of 
St.  John's  thinking  in  the  grotto 
was  the  communication  to  Pope  of 
ai^iiloeophic  system  on  which  the 
Iksa^  OH  Man  was  founded;  but 
this  is  disvmted,  and  nothing  seems 
certain  atont  Pope^s  philosophy 
except  that  it  was  not  rbpe^s,  and 
it  is  not  jjerhaps  to  be  objected  to 
him  that  the  scheme  was  not  h^ 
One  who  had  spent  hia  life  in  a 
pursuit  where  resemblance  is  the 
soggestive  principle  of  ideas,  eouM 
not  expect  at  this  first  attempt  to 
be  a  skilful  labourer  in  the  vineyard 
of  those  who  study  die  dsfferesiecff 
of  things.  The  world  has  vet  toi 
see  the  first  poet  who  ahall,  with: 
ih&  cold  penetration  of  Aristotle^ 
ferm  a  passal^  an^stem  of  phiio- 
sephy  and  embe!!^  it  with  afl  a 
pc^'sfire.  How  well  the  duke  cf 
tiie  poet's  art  mav  be  blended  with 
the  u}tile  of  a  phiioeophic  master 
has  beoi  shown  us  in  the  splendid 
fiiilure  of  Luerettns;  and  m  this 
essay  .of which  the  verses  are  Pope^ 
but  tne  philoscwthy,  it  is  said,  is  due 
to  Bolingbroke. 

I  have  spoken  of  Pope  as  as 
artist  I  wish  to  speak  ei  Mb  vilbi 
as  a  studio.  It  was  far  difi^renft 
lh>m  so  many  of  the  surroundiag 
edifices— the  retreatsof  richand  idfo 
Giti2ens — ^for  Pope  treated  this  as  a 
business  establishment, 'and  storecl 
his  five  acres  of  land  with  app6a»ee9 
fer  vevse^making.  The  simibe,  tiie 
trees^  the  vistas,  and  the  moBumenta 
made  to  order,  according  to  con* 
tract,  by  gardeners^  brieklajers,  mid 
masons,  were  not  riegant  amuse- 
ments, out  stock  in  trade  for  cefe- 
brofacturiBgpastorals.  Beengagej 
idle  services  of  the  Gbrydons  and 
Damons,  whck  witb  many  of  their 
fellow  agricultund  labourers,  hxr& 
sinee  been  eompelled  by  the  spint 
of  the  age  to  emigrate^  for  Mc. 
Tennyson,  when  he  in  nudan^  a 
rustic  poem,  eeoncnniieakboar,  and! 
completes  the  work  by  the  mt^ 
doMry  of  diction^  wimmt  hixiofg 
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snqr  swains  to  wsrble  or  to  weepu 
Thia  hired  luiAlbj  of  P<^  was 
•xactly  what  the  oourtieis  and  fine 
kdiea  who  eame  to  him  liked.  Beal 
omuKtry  would  have  been  too  wild, 
too  diriy^  too  latigidng^y  too  coarse 
for  them.  Here  all  was  trim  and 
seat — a  poet  smudn^  pastorals  in  a 
gioito  was  actnallj  to  be  seen  and 
talked  to  hy  dimng  up  straight 
from  GoQit^  without  chftngmg 
konea^  to  a  small  do<Mr,  seven  lect 
b J  four,  and  askini^  a  mushed  and 
powdeiredfootiDanwheuierMr.Pope 
vaa  at  home,  and  to  take  in  Lady 
Dandina'a  compliinents  to  him.  azid 
she  would  be  yenr  ^lad  to  see  nim. 
So  the  contenplanons  of  natore 
veve  eat  ahocL  and  the  Muse  was 
sent  about  her  Dnsineas  while  Pope 
gKwe  audience  and  redted  his  laa^ 
effoaion  to  the  ine  ladj.  This  was 
nature  reduced  to  art  with  a  Ten- 
geanee*  A  little  later  the  j  peopled 
ibair  moek  wfldenieaaes  with 
Oaaians'— wild  men  of  the  woods 
eadowed  witk  the  morbid  refine- 
ment of  the  eightftmith  Gentury. 
So  miserably  false  are  the  imita- 
tions of  simplicity. 

It  is  remarkable  iiow  muTeraalily 
tlus  is  the  case ;  how,  in  the  ages  €« 
Of  er-refinement^  the  exalted  of  the 
earthy  in  the  midst  of  their  splen- 
dour and  thdr  profiDgacyy  bstoa 
with  the  same  mtecest  to  poeta 
taUdag  of  the  nature  that  buds  and 
Uosaoms  and  dies  aconnd  them,  as 
^»j  wonld  to  a  traveller  deseribmc^ 
a  foreign  country  which  they  had 
never  seen.  It  was  a  bad  chanjge, 
thouaht  Juvenal,  when  starving 
Clio  1^  the  valleys  of  Aganwpe, 
and  went  into  the  servants'  omeea 
in  a  great  mansion  in  Bome :  and 
doubtless  the  great  people  ot  that 
JMuse  quite  liked,  by  way  of  diange, 
to  hear  how  shepherds  lived.  In 
the  court  of  Hieroi— en»  ol  the 
greatest  luxury  and  apieadonr  of 
andoit  times — ^there  was  silence 
when  one  gentle  voice  sang  of 
Tkyrsis  and  the  Qoatherd;  of  Thyr* 
as,  who^  if  the  Mmea  diumed  the 
best  sheep  ol  the  flock,  deserved 
the  next ;  of  thegcathm^  afraid  to 
pipe  at  mid-day  while  tired  Pan 


was  fcating;  how  the  boy  waa 
sitting  on  the  stone  fence  of  the 
vineyard  and  making  traps  for 
locusts  instead  of  watching  tJte 
grapes  and  his  satchel^  and  how 
one  wih-  fox  stcde  the  npe  bunches 
while  the  other  caniad  off  the  boy's 
dinner ;  how  the  rustic  maiden  aat 
smiling  alternately  on  the  two 
swains  who  warbled  for  her  love, 
she  caring  for  neither;  how  .£goQ 
went  to  the  Olympic  games,,  and 
his  flocks  and  herds  pined  for  him 
when  away;  how  the  gentle  shef^- 
herd,  Damoetas,  cont^aplated  hie 
pttsonal  advantages  in  ti^e  still 
ocean,  and  thought  them  not  un- 
worthy of  female  admiration^  And 
BO  in  the  artificial  days  of  English 
royalty,,  you  might  have  heard 
ladieain  powder,  with  black  patches 
lor  beauty  spota^  and  goitlenMsnin 
fnll-bottiNned  wigs,  with  tmina- 
peachahfe  ruffles  aiui  most  pacific 
■words,  admirinff — and  to  their 
credit  be  it  said,  sincerely  admixing 
—that  touching  little  piece  of  de» 
aisiption  whidi  is  as  celel^ated  as 
anything  John  Qay  wrote,*'  of  two 
lovers  who  were  caught  in  a  storm, 
and  to<^  refuge  together  on  a  hay- 
eodc,  where  both  were  kiUed  by 
the  same  stroke  of  lightning^  aa 
that  they  who  were  to  be  united  in 
matrimony  were  instead  united  in 
death. 

I  wooid  illustrate  what  I  mess 
by  a  comparison  which  ma  jr  i^pear 
odd,  but  is  not  wholly  mappro- 
priate.  Header,  if  you  be  a  man  of 
towns  and  dties  you  have.  I  am 
sure,  stopped  at  the  bend  ol  some 


homes  of  the  village  patriarchs.  It 
is  a  field  separated  from  those 
around  it  by  a  low  wall  of  atones 
— 4he  grass  grows  long,  but  no* 
rank;  here  and  there  a  green 
mound  is  protected  b^  a  uight 
covoing  of  wicker-work  prepared 
by  the  fond  hands  of  those  to  wh(Hn 
an  inscription  would  have  been  no 
memorial.  Here  all  is  nature: 
what  though  the  sheep  that  feed 
between  the  BUNmdsy  Jbalf-hiddeB 
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in  the  grasB,  were  driven  there  by 
human  nanas  for  human  purposes 
— ^what  thoujg^h  the  shepherd  bov 
leans  whistling  against  the  wall, 
and  two  girls  in  black  sit  knitting 
on  the  omy  brick  tomb  in  the  field 
— what  though  these  old  yews  were 
planted  for  Saxon  bowmen ;— these 
adorn,  not  violate  Natura  It  is  a 
field  that  angels  would  not  disdain 
to  tread;  it  is  worthy  of  its  name 
— *  God's  Acre.' 

Within  sound  oi  the  drayman's 
oath  and  the  roUing  of  his  waggon ; 
within  sound  of  the  cabman's  jeer 
and  the  potboy's  slang;  within 
sight  of  tne  tall  garret  and  the 
smockfrocks  hun^  out  from  its 
window  to  dry ;  within  sight  of  the 
workshop  glass  front,  duUed  with 
the  sweat  of  the  operatives' breath; 
within  si^t  of  tne  pawnbroker's 
attic,where  those  operatives'  clothes 
lie  pledged  and  unredeemed-en- 
closed by  a  tall  brick  wall,  with  a 
crest  of  bottle  bottoms,  entered  bv 
a  rusty  iron  gate  with  a  leaor 
coloured  tin  screen  behind  it — ^with 
two  rotten  apple-stalls  to  guard  the 
entrance  by  day,  and  two  gas- 
burners  to  shine  over  it  by  night. 
— ^reeks  the  city  graveyard.  God 
made  the  stone,  but  he  made  it 
not  to  lie  in  parallelograms  green 
and  damp,  with  the  cold  'In 
Memoriam  rotting  in  the  rain  that 
settles  in  its  letters — ^he  made  the 
ground,  but  he  made  it  not  to  He 
Slack  and  saturated  with  corrupted 
human  gore,  so  that  you  pick  your 
way  from  stone  to  stone  irom  very 
horror  of  it.  He  made  the  earth  to 
exhale,  but  to  exhale  freshness  and 
life,  not  to  send  up  the  deadly  mist 
of  putrifying  humanity  through 
which  the  gas-lamp  faintly  glim- 
mers. He  made  the  tomb  of  those 
dear  to  us  to  be  a  source  of  contem- 
plation, a  place  for  holy  thoughts ; 
not  a  scene  of  disgust^not  to  stink 
in  the  nostrils  of  the  living. 

And  men -feel  he  did  not.  It  is 
too  much,  this  reeking  graveyard ; 
it  is  too  lole  this  mouldy  pavement 
— there  is  too  much  of  man  in  it, 
too  little  of  God.  The  rector  thinks 
so;  he  has  a  proposal  to  make — 
admiring  churchwardens  and  affecr 
tionate  beadles  approve.  The  stones 
are  taken  away  or  made  to  stand 


upright;  some  cartloads  of  turf 
come  to  the  deadman's  gate,  when 
the  entrance  happens  not  to  be 
blocked  up  with  a  hearse — a  nur- 
sery gardener  receives  a  commit 
sion,  and  lo !  we  walk  among  firs 
and  lilacs,  and  rose-trees  that  will 
not  bloom,  and  chrysanthemums 
thatwilL  Dowagers  alight  from  their 
carriages  to  tread  the  well-rolled 
gravel  path,  and  skip  from  one  dear 
departed  to  another  without  soiling 
their  satin  shoes.  The  broken- 
down  gardener  from  the  workhouse 
is  mowing  the  grass,  the  sparrow 
chirps  amorously  on  the  ivy,  which 
has  not  yet  reached  the  bottle  bot- 
toms. 'It  is,  dear  rector,  I  assure 
you,  quite  a  rural  scene;  sogratify- 
mg  to  the  feelings — such  a  change !' 
But  look ! — the  garret  windows  are 
there  still,  the  clothes  of  the  opera* 
tives  are  sold  or  moth-eaten,  and 
where  are  they— the  unclosed  ? 

Now  first,  we  have  nature  with 
the  not  incongruous  doings  of  man, 
the  poetry  of  Homer,  of  Spenser, 
of  Allan  Ramsay ;  we  have,  secondly, 
man's  deeds  and  nature  out  oi 
sight — ^read  for  this  the  verses  of 
Dryden,  Gay,  Phillips,  and  other 
court  wits.  Lastly,  we  have  man 
as  artificial  as  ever,  mocking  nature, 
buying  nature  by  the  cartload  from 
nursery  gardens,  stepping  out  from 
drawing-rooms  into  tame  wilder- 
nesses. Here  is  your  court  pastoraL 

How  much  Pope  was  directed  to 
take  this  line  of  poetry  by  natural 
disposition,  or  how  much  he  was 
led  to  it  by  the  taste  of  the  times, 
is  a  question  which  may  be  left  to 
those  who  employ  themselves  in 
such  speculations.  It  is  enough 
now  to  assert  that  when  he  arose 
a  young  and  flexible  poet,  the  Eng- 
lish language,  frameaand  moulded 
by  rougher  and  more  mighty 
hands,  nad  need  of  a  minuter 
workman  to  polish  and  to  perfect 
it  That  workman  it  found  in 
Pope,  and  since  his  time,  great  as 
are  the  poems  that  have  been 
written,  nothing  has  been  done 
towards  the  further  comple- 
tion in  strength  and  harmony  of 
the  English  poetic  style,  for  no- 
thing seemed  to  be  wanting.  Eng- 
lish prose  at  the  same  time  received 
the  finishing  stroke,  from  Addison, 
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and  Swift,  and  Bolingbroke.  In 
1755,  came  out  the  dre»l  dictionary 
wmch  took  two  folios  to  s&j  to  the 
English  language  'Thus  mr  hast 
thou  gone^  no  farther  shalt  thou 
go,'  and  since  that  time  it  has  been 
unlawful  to  invent  English. 

And  why  was  the  reign  of  Oueen 
Anne  the  literary  age  of  England? 
Is  it  merely  a  question  of  supply 
and  demand?  Is  Goethe  n^ht 
when  he  says  that  poets  cannot  sing 
unless  they  are  heard,  and  as  hear- 
ing orders  implies  obedience,  so 
hearing  poets  implies  patronizmg 
them.  There  is  poor  literature 
without  a  Mecsenas.  And  if  gen- 
tlemen like  to  assert  that  the 
Mecsenas  of  this  day  is  the  public. 
I  am  well  content,  but  I  woula 
advise  no  friend  of  mine  who  had 
<i  choice  to  select  so  respectable 
a^d  volatile  a  patron.  It  would 
seem  indeed  that  the  occupation 
which  leads  to  the  height  of  power 
and  wealth  will  always  be  followed 
by  the  brightest  spirits  of  the  age, 
and  it  is  a  problem  not  insoluble 
to  trace  and  explain  the  man- 
ner in  which,  apparently  in  every 
nation,  the  order  of  favoured  occu- 
pations revolves.  First  we  have 
presented  to  us  the  theological  and 
the  military  age.  Every  gentle- 
man was  a  soldier  or  a  priest ;  the 
highest  offices  of  State  were  open  to 
these  professions  alone. .  Then  rose 
others  to  compete  with  theixL 
When  the  priestly  power  fell  from 
its  great  eminence,  lawvers  rose  to 
take  the  lay  offices  ;  ana  legal  occu- 
pations, which  had  formerly  been 
out  the  bye-work  of  the  ecclesiastic, 
who  thought  more  of  his  breviary 
than  of  his  oormis  juris  cwilisy  now 
led  to  the  heigntof  political  power, 
and  therefore  won  to  themselves  the 
choicest  men  of  the  age.  As  arms 
and  ecclesiasticism  slowly  declined, 
alongside  of  the  law  the  literary 
profession  rose  to  eminence.  When 
to  be  a  successful  author  was  to 
be  a  man  of  political  power,  when 
(in  dajrs  not,  I  presume,  needing- 
Administrative  Beform)  to  write  a 
passable  book  was  to  obtain  a 
Secretaryship  of  State  or  an  Am* 
bassadorship  abroad  ;  when  to  be 
a  poet  was  to  be  the  companion 
of  the  highest  aristocrats  and  the 
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favoured  of  the  court,  then  rose 
literature  to  an  eminence  which  it 
had  never  attained  before;  and 
now  that  the  highest  prizes  of  the 
State  are  no  longer  open  to  those 
who  are  only  authors,  literature 
has  ceased  to  draw  to  itself  all  the 
cleverness  of  the  age. 

The  literary  age  of  a  nation— for 
example,  that  of  Pericles  in  Greece, 
that  m)m  Cicero  to  Augustus  in 
Home,  that  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  at 
Florence,  that  from  Louis  XIV.  to 
the  revolution  in  France,  and  that 
from  Queen  Anne  to  George  lY.  in 
England — seems  to  be  contemporary 
with  the  arrival  of  the  aristocracy 
of  the  country  at  its  greatest  pitch 
of  refinement:  for  we  find  alwa^rs 
the  upper  classes  highly  culti^ 
vated — ^the  lower  lust  beginning 
to  be  educated.  Then  the  aris- 
tocracy either  falls  before  a  des- 
potism of  one  or  many,  as  in 
other  countries,  or  as  in  England  re- 
signs its  x)osition  of  exclusive  emi- 
nence ;  and  though  books  are  read 
by  thousands  where  before  they 
were  read  by  hundreds,  there  are 
not  the  same  prizes  open  to  the 
authors,  and  genius  becomes  more 
material  and  money-getting.  He 
who  would  have  risen  to  eminence 
by  fitting  and  trimming  verses  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  will  make 
a  fortune  in  the  nineteenth  by  out- 
fitting and  clothing  emigrants ;  he 
who  would  have  invented  a  new 
style  of  writing  in  Queen  Anne*s 
reign,  will  invent  a  new  machine 
in  Queen  Victoria's.  And  those 
who  pursue  literature  as  a  trade 
write  fiist  and  carelessly,  for  so 
their  banker's  book  fills  better  in  a 
democratic  society,  than  if  they 
wrote  slowly  and  correctiy.  Nay, 
even  correct  and  finished  writing 
comes  to  be  looked  upon  as  aristo- 
cratic jargon.  We  are  plain  men, 
we  speak  what  we  think,  what  do 
we  want  with  the  useless  luxuiy  of 
speaking  these  thoughts  in  a  fna* 
tidious  way?  the  many-headed 
democracy  exclaims ;  and  his  obse* 
quious  writer,  the  courtier  of  the 
many,  is  only  too  happy  to  fall  in 
with  such  aview«  What  will  poa* 
terity  care  for  him  ?  He  answers, 
what  do  I  care  for  posterity  if  I 
have  my  money? 
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MADAME  EfiCAMIEE* 


A  MAN  may  be  veary  of  hearing 
Aristides  designated  as  the 
Just  without  being  an  advocate  of 
ostracism;  and  we  trust  we  may 
escape  the  imputation  of  wishing 
to  proscribe  a  gentle  memory^ 
though  we  say  that  the  remem- 
brance  of  Madame  B^camier  re- 
mains coupled  in  our  minds  with 
tedious  reminiscences  of  fulsome 
eulogy.  For  many  years,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel,  each 
successful  candidate  who  made  his 
first  speech  at  the  French  Academy ; 
eveiy  statesman  who  published  a 
fragment  of  his  Memoirs^  and 
sought  to  propitiate  all  parties  by 
an  offering  at  the  altar  of  concilia- 
tion ;  every  young  and  ambitious 
poUtician  who,  wliile  striving  to 
take  possession  of  the  future,  con- 
sidered it  decorous  and  peiiiapa 
useful  to  give  one  wave  of  tne 
censer  in  the  direction  of  the  Past ; 
every  writw  who  deplored  the  ob- 
vious decay  of  urbanity  and  polite- 
ness in  France,  and  the  decline  of 
female  influence  in  her  salons^ 
thought  himself  obliged  to  paj  a 
passing  tribute  to  Madame  Keca* 
mier.  Moreover,  her  name  had 
been  linked^  during  the  last  thirty 
years  of  their  joint  lives,  with  that 
of  Chateaubriand— the  most  devout 
practiser  of  self-idolatrv  and  the 
most  ardent  lover  of  Fame,  even 
under  its  most  puerile  aspects, 
whom  the  world  has  ever  seen; 
and  the  incense  offered  at  his 
shrine  in  recognition  of  many  noble 
and  chivalrous  qualities,  and  un- 
doubted talent,  was  generally  shared 
by  his  devoted  and  mthfiil  priestess* 
Tnere  was  something  unsubstantial 
and  nauseating  in  so  much  unqua- 
lified praise  -which  induced  us  to 
witlihold  our  homage  until  the  dav 
of  truth— ^he  day  of  Memoirs,  whicn 
oomes  sooner  or  later  for  all  French- 
women of  any  note — should  have 
arrived.  We  were  curious  to  learn 
by  what  art — ^we  will  not  say  by 
wnat  arts — a  woman  of  obscure 
birth,  who  was  not  an  artist,  who 
never  published  a  single  line,  who 


filled  no  Jiugh  station,  performed  no 
great  deed,  suffered  for  no  cause, 
and  has  not  even  left  the  record  of 
one  witty  saying,  became  an  his- 
torical character  to  whom  aU  writers 
must  accord  a  place  if  they  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  social  history  of 
France  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Nor  was  hers,  as  far  as  funily 
was  concemecL  reflected  celebrity* 
Her  feither  and  her  husband  were 
men  of  no  note :  brothers  and  sona 
she  had  none.  Even  the  large  for- 
tune she  eivioyed  during  her  youth, 
and  which  served  to  set  her  unsur- 
passed beauty  more  fully  in  view, 
nad  been  lost,  and  still  she  retained 
her  influence.  Youth  and  even 
beauty,  which  by  a  rare  privilege 
lingered  lons^  behind,  passed  away 
in  turn,  and  still  old  friends  and 
their  descendants,  and  former  lovers 
and  tbrmer  lovers*  sons — some  of 
them  hereditarv  bondsmen  too — 
flocked  to  the  ^6&aye-au-i?ow, where 
Madame  B6camier,  nearly  blind, 
with  a  limited  income  and  verging 
on  threescore  years  and  ten,  sUll 
smiled  and  pleased.  Where  lay 
the  secret  of  this  long  reign  f  If 
we  examine  what  were  her  chief 
characteristics,  we  find  but  two: 
great  beauty  and  an  intense  desire 
to  please;  but  these  were  enough. 
Gifted  with  truly  feminine  suavity 
of  tem][)er,  unhampered  by  any 
marked  intellectual  qualities  of  her 
own,  nor  indeed  by  decided  per- 
sonal opinions  of  any  kind,  slie  de- 
voted all  her  energies — it  such  a 
word  may  be  applied  to  so  gentle  a 
being— to  the  art  of  pleasing,  and 

Erosecuted  that  one  object  of  her 
fe  with  unwearied  perseverance — 
a  quality  more  compatible  than  is 
generally  supposed  with  great  pli- 
ancy of  disposition.  That  which 
to  some  other  women  might  have 
seemed  an  effort,  was  for  her,  with 
her  amiable  and  patient  temper,  the 
exercise  of  a  natural  gift.  To  use 
the  words  of  her  biograpiher : — 

She  cfrinced  for  ike  pangs  of  mortified 
self-love  a  pity  and  a  sympathy  they  bat 


.     *  Jleminuceneea  and  Letter9  selected  from  the  Papere  of  Madawte  lUcamier. 
Souvehin  et  Latres  t{r(i  dee  fapiere  dp  Madame  JRdeatiUer,    Pkuis.     1859. 
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Ttaelj  meet  with.  Kohe  better  than 
Hadame  &6camier  knew  how  to  bind  up 
unaTowed  wounds,  and  soothe  the  bitter- 
ness of  riTslry  or  Uteraiy  hate.  All  those 
who  have  lived  in  her  society  have  ex- 
perienced more  or  less  that  in  all  cases  of 
moral  suffering,  in  imaginary  sorrows — 
which  for  some  persons  are  so  aente-^ 
she  was  the  kindest  of  Sisters  of  Gharit]f. 
In  addition  to  tlfls  many  charming  gifts 
with  which  she  had  been  endowed  by 
natore,  and  which  wonM  have  amply 
■offieed  to  acoonnt  for  the  fueination  she 
exercised,  she  possessed  two  rare  qnalitaeB 
•—she  was  a  good  listener,  and  could  take 
interest  in  the  concerns  of  others. 

We  must  add,  that  the  lore  of 
praise  and  of  celebrity  by  which  so 
many  others  of  her  sex  have  been 
xiTgA  on  to  eminent  yirtne  or  emi- 
nent folly,  merely  induced  her 
nicely-poised  mind—of  which  nei- 
ther enthusiasm  nor  passion  ever 
for  one  instant  destroyed  the  equi- 
librium—to seek  in  the  fame  of 
others  a  supporter  her  own  em- 
pire. While  even  the  most  obscure 
and  humble  homage  was  well  re- 
ceived, her  most  irresistible  smiles 
and  most  delicate  flatteries  were 
reserved  for  persons  of  talent  or 
renown ;  and,  if  we  may  be  for- 
given the  homely  comparison,  she. 
contrived  to  be  dainty  while  ^ti- 
fpng  an  inordinate  appetite.  She 
found  her  reward :  the  Mend  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  of  Benjamin 
Constant,  and  of  Chateaubriand, 
tiie  sympathizing  mourner  with 
dethroned  princes  and  exiled  prin- 
cesses, the  consoler  of  illustrious 
misfortunes,  occupied  public  atten- 
tion long  after  the  Queen  of  Beauty 
would  luive  been  forgotten. 

The  public  is  often  surprised  to 
discover  that  admirable  collections 
in  the  domain  of  science  or  of  art 
are  the  property  of  individuals 
whose  personal  means  seem  scarcely 
to  have  been  adequate  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  treasures  they  possess ; 
the  &ct  is  only  to  be  accounted  for 
oy  the  indomitable  'penevensice 
which  constitutes  the  chief  charao- 
teristic  of  a  collector  of  any  kind 
Madame  Btounierwas  a  collector 
of  men. 

This  desire  to  become  the  centre 
of  an  illustrious  circle,  and  to  be 
surrounded  by  cdebratea  men,  who, 
while  they  n^vdr  lorgot   for  an 


instant  that  the  object  of  their 
attachment  was  a  woman,  werer 
neither  to  be  importunate  lovers 
nor  jealous  rivals,  nas  at  all  periods 
been  a  leading  feature  in  the  lives 
of  many  of  Madame  B6camie]^s 
countrywomen*  History,  as  she 
earners  up  in  each  succeeding  age 
ner  literary  harvests  in  France,  has 
often  bound  up  her  glorious  sheaves 
with  the  gentle  bond  of  female  in- 
fluence and  inscribed  on  them  a 
womian's  name.  But  in  one  resnect 
Madame  Bi6camier  diffOTod  wiaely 
from  most  of  her  predecessors,  who 
but  too  often  sacrificed  their  repu- 
tation to  a  desire  for  notoriety ;  she 
set  a  full  value  on  her  ^ood  name, 
and  guarded  it  most  vigilantlv.  To 
a  certain  degree  she  even  took  pre- 
cautionary measures  against  the 
malevolent  interpretations  of  pos- 
teritjr;  and  there  is  something 
puerile,  and  almost  over-prudent 
too,  in  ner  obstinate  refusal  to  re- 
turn the  despairing^  letters  of  a 
rejected  lover — ^Luden  Bonaparte, 
who  feared,  and  with  reason,  that 
thej"  might  one  day  render  him 
ridiculous.  His  letters  were  piti- 
lessly bequeathed  to  her  niece  and 
biographer,  Madame  Lenormant, 
who  in  her  turn  preserves  them, 
she  tells  us,  as  vouchers  for  her 
aunt*s  virtue!  (eomme  Pirr^aiaable 
thiioignaffe  de  m  vertiL)  In  these 
volumes — we  will  say  it  once  for 
all — there  is  too  much  emphasis 
laid  on  the  heroine's  preternatural 
purity ;  a  little  too  much  for  good 
raith,  and  a  great  deal  too  much 
for  good  taste.  Madame  R^camier, 
to  speak  plainly,  appears  to  us 
to  have  spent  one-half  of  her 
life  in  creating  passionate  attach- 
ments b^  her  incomparable  beauty 
and  dehcate  ministering  to  the 
self-love  of  others,  and  to  have 
devoted  the  other  half  to  the 
taming  down  of  those  attachments 
into  niendship.  That  this  was 
a  perilous  task  to  undertake  none 
will  venture  to  deny,  and  a  woman 
to  accomplish  it  should  have  a  cool 
bead  and  a  cool — ^we  do  not  say  a 
cold— heart  as  her  auxiliaries,  lliat 
she  did  accompliah  it  seems  equally 
undeniable,  thereby  reiJizing  the 
dream  of  manv  a  woman  and  of 
almost  every,  rteisian.     It  would 
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be  curiouB,  however,  to  compute, 
were  the  thing  possible,  the  amount 
of  suffering  inflicted  on  good  and 
great  men,  and  on  good  and  plain 
women,  by  this  lovely  and  anuable 
being  during  the  course  of  her 
triumphs.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
break  a  butterfly  u{)on  a  wheel,  or 
invidiously  to  invest^ate  testimony 
which  we  are  bound  m  courtesy  to 
consider  as  unimpeachable;  wo 
will  only  say  that  if  among  the  fair 
.readers  of  this  panegyric  there  be 
any — ^we  are  aware  that  we  are 
dealing  with  improbabilities — ^who, 
from  the  fear  of  causing  pain,  have 
on  any  one  occasion — all  things  are 
possible — denied  themselves  the 
pleasure  of  pleasing,  they  may  fSedrly 
consider  themselves  aggrieved  by 
.  this  apotheosis  of  insatiate  coquetry. 
The  catalogue  of  Madame  R6ca- 
•mier's  conquests  makes  the  far- 
famed  list-^the  mille  e  ire—oiDon 
Giovanni  shrink  into  insignificance. 
There  are  crowned  heads  without 
number :  first  and  foremost,  he  who 
was  to  be  Napoleon  L  ;  then  Bema- 
dotte,  the  future  King  of  Sweden  : 
the  Prince,  afterwards  King,  oi 
Wurtemberg ;  the  Hereoltary 
Grand-Duke  of  Mecklenbur^h- 
Strelitz ;  the  Prince  of  Havana ; 
our  Prince  of  Wales ;  the  Dukes  of 
Beaigolais  and  Montpensier,  bro- 
thers of  Louis  Philippe ;  and  last,  not 
least,  Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia, 
of  whom  we  shall  have  to  speak 
hereafter.  Next  we  find  more  than 
crowned  heads:  Wellington,  Met- 
temich,  Duke  Mathieu  de  Mont- 
morency, Beinamin  Constant, 
Canova,  Ballancne,  and  Chateau- 
briand. Madame  Lenormant,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  her  heroine,  has 
-chronicled  them  all — at  least  we 
hope  so — from  the  discerning  young 
gentleman  who  at  the  early  age  of 
fiiz  became  enamoured  of  the  baby- 
beauty,  and  whose  name  Madame 
!R6camier  always  remembered  with 
complacency,  down  to  the  morose 
octogenarian,  whose  selfish  affec- 
tion shed  a  gloom  over  her 
latter  years — ^the  Grand-Lama  of 
the  Abbay^e-au-Boi&  as  Be^le 
(Stendhall)  irreverentlv  termed  him 
— Chateaubriand,  That  the  me- 
moirs of  such  a  woman  would  be 
interesting  was  obyious,  that  they 


would  be  difficult  to  write  was 
more  obvious  stilL  She  had 
usurped  too  great  a  place  in  other 
people's  lives  to  retam  the  right  of 
publishing  her  own  without  re- 
striction. 

We  could  scarcely  ^pect  a  com- 
plete  biographj,  but  we  had  hoped 
for  a  more  living  memorial — if  we 
may  use  the  words — ^than  the  one 
before  us.  Above  all,  we  had  hoped 
that  it  would  contain  more  auto- 
biography and  letters  from  Madame 
B6camier  herself.  From  her  own 
pen  there  are  only  three  letters, 
addressed  to  her  niece  on  very 
ordinary  topics.  It  had  been  well 
known  many  years  before  her 
death  that  she  had,  partly  at  least, 
written  her  memoirs,  and  Chateau- 
briand has  borrowed  from  them 
several  pages  for  his  Memoires 
d^0utre4(ymhe.  Moreover,  she  had 
preserved  all  the  letters  she  had 
received  from  eminent  persons,  and 
was  not  chary  of  showing  tliem, 
even  when  they  were  of  that  nature 
which  is  supposed  to  redder  them 
fit  for  the  perusal  of  one  person 
onljr.  The  correspondence  of  Ben- 
jamin Constant,  for  instance — con- 
sisting almost  exclusively  of  love- 
letters,  the  most  impassioned 
perhaps  that  were  ever  penned — ^was 
communicated,  to  our  knowledge, 
to  several  persons  whom  she  con- 
sulted on  the  expediency  of  pub- 
lishing it !  However  jealous  they 
might  be  of  their  fair  fame,  ladies 
who  wore  their  bridal  wreath  in  the 
fearful  year  1^93,  who  smiled  under 
the  Directory  m  the  Bolons  of  Barras, 
who  danced  the  shawl-dance  for  an 
admiring  public  under  the  Consu- 
late, ana  sat  for  their  picture  in 
antique  costume  to  David  Vind 
Gerard,  could  not  be  expected  to 
have  tne  same  ideas  of  propriety 
^is  their  descendants  in  the  present 
day.  The  letters  of  Benjamin 
Constant  were,  at  the  time  of 
Madame  B6camier*s  death,  in  the 
possession  of  Madame  Louise  Colet, 
a  lady  who  on  several  occasions, 
when  her  literary  labours  have 
brought  her  before  the  public,  has 
shown  more  zeal  than  discretion. 
She  maintained  that  they  had 
been  put  into  her  hands  for  the 
purpose  of  publication ;  and  some 
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of  our  readers  may  remember  that 
the  heirs  of  Madame  E6camier  in- 
stituted a  suit  to  recover  possession. 
We  are  far  from  disapj)roving  the 
decision  of  the  judges  in  that  case, 
and  cannot  admit  for  one  instant 
that  the  letters  of  private  indi-< 
viduals  become  the  property  of  any 
person  into  whose  hands  thev  may 
&11 ;  but  when  in  the  work  before 
us  we  find  no  mention  made  of  thia 
long  correspondence  and  the  sub- 
sequent trial,  and  but  one  letter 
from  Benjamin  Constant  of  the 
most  commonplace  description,  we 
are  naturally  led  to  conclude  that 
in  other  instances  likewise,  though 
no  untruth  may  }>e  put  forward, 
some  truth  may  be  withheld.  These 
volumes,  written  with  ffreat  femi- 
nine dexterity  and  guarded  reserve, 
contain  much  interesting  matter, 
but  do  not  Dossess — even  in  the 
fragments  of^  autobio^phy — ^that 
indescribable  charm  whicn  so  often 
distinguishes  French  memoirs, 
Madame  Becamier,  from  diffidence 
of  her  own  powers,  was  always 
averse  to  any  kind  of  literary  com- 
position, even  in  the  shape  of  letters 
to  her  most  intimate  friends  :  and 
when  overtaken  by  blinoness, 
readily  relinquished  her  unfinished 
task,  and  ordered  her  autobiography 
to  be  destroyed.  Her  comman(& 
were  obeved,  but  some  fragments, 
we  arc  told,  were  found  among  her 
other  papers,  and  are  published  in 
the  present  work.  We  are  disposed 
to  regret  that  they  are  not  more 
numerous,  albeit  they  display  no 
literary  talent^  for  they  are  modestly 
and  simply  written.  Of  the  spirit 
in  which  she  would  have  composed 
her  memoirs  we  can  form  some 
idea  from  the  following  remark : — > 

As  she  bad  thronghoiit  life  limited  her 
Ambition  to  being  a  loving  and  intelligent 
Unk  (tt»  lien  t^eetueux  tt  inteUigent) 
between  noble  hearte  and  saperior  minda, 
in  like  manner  she  had  considered  herseUf 
as  merely  ealled  upon  in  the  memoin  of 
her  life  to  oolleet  teetimony  in  fikvonr  of 
her  frienda. 

Madame  Lenormant,  her  adopted 
daughter,  has  in  turn  undertaken 
this  labour  of  love,  and  has  exe- 
cuted it,  as  we  said  before,  very 
ably  and  delicately,  especially  if 
we  take  into  consideration  the  pro- 


groamme  of  unconditional  laudation 
which  she  seems  to  have  imposed 
upon  herself  Her  introduction  is 
as  well  written  an  eulogy  as  we  re- 
member to  have  read,  but  alas!  it 
is  an  eulogy;  and  as  we  laid  down 
the  book  a  vague  notion  stole  over 
our  minds  that  we  had  been  assist- 
ing at  a  sitting  of  the  French 
Academy  1  Never  was  the  figura- 
tive expression  of  *  embalming  a 
memory  more  strictly  true ;  and 
the  very  volumes  seem  to  emit  a 
fragrance  of  dead  roses  at  once, 
irritating  and  enervating.  Such  is. 
the  frailty  of  human  nature,  that' 
one  thousand  pages  of  unqualified 
praise,  dispensed  to  almost  everv 
person  whose  name  is  mentioned, 
are  apt  to  make  a  caviller  of  the 
best-disposed  reader. 

When  a  new  saint  is  to  be  added 
to  the  Boman  Catholic  calendar, 
and  the  process  of  canonization  is 
pending,  while  priests  are  busy 
bringing  to  light  the  good  deeds 
and  miracles  performed  bjr  the  can- 
didate for  saintship.  there  is  always 
one  person  whose  ousiness  it  is  to 
show  cause  why  he  should  not  be 
admitted  to  that  honour,  and  who 
is  popularly  designated  as  the 
'Devil's  advocate.'  We  have  re- 
marked that  when,  in  a  biography, 
the  voice  of  this  i)ersonage  is  not 
to  be  detected,  the  reader  is  but  too 
often  inclined  to  take  the  part  upon 
himself.  For  instance,  had  Madame 
Lenormant's  picture  possessed  the 
shades  which  were  necessary  to  give 
it  a  life-like  appearance,  we  should 
have  been  better  disposed  to  admire 
the  extensive  vocabulary  she  has  at 
her  disposal  to  express  the  minutest 
subdivisions  of  a  certain  order  of 
feelings  which  it  was  her  heroine's 
fate  to  inspire  so  universally.  Fasn 
sionate  attachment,  enthusiastio 
friendship,  tender  esteem,  irre- 
sistible attraction,  affectionate  in- 
fluence^ are  terms  that  give  but  a 
faint  idea  of  the  untranslateable 
definitions  which  must  bewilder 
any  reader  unacquainted  with  the 
ambiguous  euphemisms  of  Parisian 
society. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  situation 
which  Madame  Becamier  held  in 
respect  to  her  numerous  friends ; 
for  it  was  to  her  friends  she  owed 
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her^inflQeTice.  and  to  that  influence 
miifit  be  attributed  the  interest  that 
attaches  to  her  biography.  Her 
life  presents  perhaps  as  few  striking 
incidents  as  that  of  any  penon 
living  in  Paris  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  8ociet7 ;  neverthe^ 
less,  we  are  disposed  to  give  a 
sketch  of  it  to  onr  jeaders  as  a 
means  of  introducing  other  per- 
sonages who  combined  to  give  her 
an  importance  which,  but  for  the 
power  she  derived  from  their  col- 
lective value,  would  be  inexplicable. 

Juliette  B6camier  was  bom  at 
Lyons  in  i777,and  was  the  daughter 
of  M.  Jean  Bernard,  a  notuy  of 
that  town.  Her  mother,  a  very 
pretty  dressy  woman,  with  a  clear 
head  and  a  turn  for  business,  ap- 
pears to  have  had  the  same  talent 
as  her  daughter  for  making  friends, 
for  we  are  told  that  in  1784  shei 
obtained  for  her  husband  the  situ- 
ation of  Beceiver-Qeneral  of  Fi- 
nance in  Paris,  thanks  to  the  pro- 
tection and  under  the  ministry  of 
M.  de  Galonna  When  our  heroine 
made  her  first  appearance  in  the 
Parisian  world,  her  parents  were 
leading  as  pleasant  a  life  as  could 
be  led  when  the  Rei^  of  Terror 
was  at  hand;  they  kept  a  good 
bouse ;  Madame  Bernard  cultivated 
the  society  of  men  of  lettera,  had 
a  box  at  the  Th6&tre  Fran^ais,  and 
^ve  little  suppers  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  Among  their  most 
constant  visitors  were  Barfdre,  to 
whose  protection  the  fionily  owed 
their  safety  during  the  bloodiest 
period  of  the  Revolution,  and  M. 
jSi6camier,  who  was  to  be  the  hua> 
band  of  uie  fair  JuUette; 

ML  R6camier,  though  he  played 
but  a  very  secondary  XHurt  m  the 
life  of  the  woman  who  bore  his 
name,  deserves  some  notice  at  our 
hands.  We  may  as  well  confess  at 
once  that  we  have  always  enter- 
tained a  secret  sympathy  for  the 
supernumeraries  on  the  stage  of 
life,  and  have  often  felt  curious  to 
ascertain  their  opinion  of  the  drama 
enacted  around  them  and  with  their 
connivance.  The  great  actors  have 
it  all  too  much  their  own  way. 
Private  as  well  as  goieral  histonr 
might,  we  think,  be  studied  with 
advantage  on  what  may  be  termed 


tlie  side  of  the  lining.  Forinsrtance, 
it  might  be  curious  to  know  why 
M.  Rinumer,  who,  at  the  age  of 
forty-two,  by  his  own  free  choice, 
married  a  lovely  girl  of  sixteen, 
never  evinced  for  nis  young  wife 
more  than  a  strictly  paternal  regard; 
and  why  the  generous  and  hos- 
pitable master  of  a  house  where 
the  best  society  of  Paris  considered 
it  an  honour  to  be  admitted,  scarcely 
ever  spent  an  evening  in  his 
own  home.  M.  R6camier  was  an 
optimist  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word ;  ever  ready  to  oblige  his 
Mends  with  time,  money,  or  advice, 
he  as  readily  made  up  his  mind  to 
be  separated  from  them  by  death. 
'  Another  drawer  shut  up,'  he  would 
exclaim,  and  there  ended  the  funeral 
oration.  Pleased  with  everything 
and  everybody,  he  was  not  fas- 
tidious as  to  his  society,  and,  like 
many  very  good-natured  people, 
seems  to  have  attached  little  im- 
portance to  the  moral  worth  of 
those  with  whom  he  associated. 
This  may  explain  to  a  certain  point 
his  commeraal  reverses.  Nor  was 
he  more  particular  in  his  amuse* 
ments,  for  we  find  that  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror  he  was  a  constant 
attendant  at  the  guillotine.  He 
had  seen  the  King  and  Oueen,  and 
many  of  Ms  own  frienos  and  ac- 
quaintances, executed,  with  the  view 
of  hardening  himself^  he  said, 
against  the  time  when  his  own  turn 
should  come.  Except  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  was  disobliging 
enou^  to  demur  to  his  wife's  pro- 
posal to  divorce  in  order  that  she 
might  marry  another  man,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  most  in- 
dulgent as  well  as  the  most  careless 
of  husbands.  Up  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1830,  at 
the  age  of  eigh^,  he  preserved  the 
same  nabits.  His  wife  had  retired 
to  live  alone  at  the  Abbaye-au-Bois, 
where  he  used  to  dine  with  her 
every  day,  his  ostensible  abode 
being  with  his  niece,  Madame 
Lenormant;  his  mornings  were 
spent  in  an  apartment  he  Im  hired 
in  another  quarter  of  the  town  for 
the  reception  of  lus  private  friends, 
and  his  evendn^  were  devoted  in- 
variably to  visiting.  Between  these 
several  bomes  he  spent  his  life,  and 
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we  may  safely  conclude  that  tonona 
of  them  could  the  EngUshman's 
definition  of  his  house  be  applied. 
At  any  rateM.  B^camier's  numerous 
'^  castles'  had  neither  moat  nor  draw^ 
bridge. 

When,  in  1793,  M.  B^camier 
offered  his  hand  to  Juliette  Bernard 
she  was  just  sixteen,  but  appears  to 
have  accepted  the  wealthy  banker 
without  repugnance.  He  had 
•alwm  been  Jcind  and  indulgent  to 
her  from  her  childhood,  and  had 
given  her,  as  she  herself  said,  her 
best  dolls !  The  first  few  years  of 
their  married  life  were  si)ent  in 
oomparatiYe  retirement,  for  in  1703 
it  vns  as  much  as  people  oould  do 
to  live  at  all;  but  when  order  was 
in  some  measure  restored,  and  the 
survivors  of  the  awful  struggle 
sought  to  forget  their  past  fears 
and  bereavements  in  dissipation, 
Mme.  Bi6camier  became  not  only  a 
celebrated  but  a  popular  beauty. 
Female  triumphs  were  not  in  those 
days  confined  to  the  drawing-room, 
for  there  were  no  drawing-rooms, 
nor  circles,  nor  coteries :  those  who 
courted  pleasure  sought  it  on 
neutral  ^und — ^in  the  theatres, 
public  walks  or  subscription  balls, 
and  the  queens  of  beauty  were 
elected  by  universal  suffrage.  We 
may  add  that  David's  school  of 
art,  which  then  predominated, 
taaght  the  electors  m  this  case  to 
admire  with  almost  pagan  fervour 
the  charms  which  the  style  of 
dress  or  imdress  of  the  day  ex- 
hibited in  all  their  sincerity.  A 
beautiful  woman,  dressed  nke  a 
beautiful  statue,  would  sometimes 
create  a  mob,  and  could  even  divert 
public  attention  from  a  hero,  as 
Madame  Becamier  had  the  honour 
of  discovering  on  the  occasion  of 
her  first  seeing  Bonaparte. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1797, 
the  Directorial  Qovemment  re- 
solved to  celebrate  the  return  of 
the  young  ^neral  from  his  sno- 
eessful  Italian  campaign  by  a 
triumphal  reception.  In  liie  court 
of  the  Luxembourg  Palace  an  altar 
and  a  statue  of  Lib^v  were  erected, 
at  the  foot  of  which  the  five  Di- 
rectors took  their  stand  in  full 
Roman  costume!  The  ministers, 
■ambaasadorsy    and    chief     public 


functionaries  were  ranged  on  either 
side,  and  behind  them  were  seats 
reserved  for  the  invited,  among 
whom  Mme.  B6camier  found  place; 
When  to  a  long  harangue  from  M. 
de  Talleyrand,  then  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affiiirs,  Bonaparte  replied 
in  a  few  brief  and  pitny  sentences, 
Mma  Becamier,  wishing  to  com- 
mand a  full  view  of  his  counte- 
nance, stood  up.  This  action  drew 
attention  towards  her,  and  her  sur* 
passing  loveliness  elicited  from  the 
crowd  a  long  murmur  of  admira- 
tion. The  hero  of  the  day  turned 
to  discover  what  object  could  for 
an  instant  counterbalance  the  in- 
terest he  excited,  and  the  sight  oi 
a  young  and  beautiful  woman  fail- 
ing to  disarm  his  stem  vanity,  he 
darted  one  withering  glance  on  his 
unconscious  rival  for  popular  ap- 

'  plause.  It  was.  she  said,  a  look  of 
such  unendurable  harslmess  that 
she  hastily  resumed  her  seat. 

We  have,  however,  better  an-: 
thority  than  even  this  story  for 
believing  in  our  heroine's  great 
beauty :  we  have  the  testimony  of 
one  of  her  fair  ootemporarie&  whose 

.  own  very  good  looks  haa  been 
highly  prized,  not  only  by  others, 
but  by  nersel£  Madame  Begnault 
de  SuntJean  d'Ang^ly,  speaking 
of  her  rivals  in  beauty  with  that 
impartiality  which  time  teaches 
even  the  vainest  women,  used  to 
say,  that  though  others  may  have 
been  more  rtalLy  beautifuL  none 
produced  so  ^[reat  an  efiect  as 
Madame  B6camier.  '  I  would  be  in 
a  drawing-room,'  she  said,  ^  charm- 
ing and  captivating  all  beholdera 
Madame  B6camier  entered ;  the 
brilUancy  of  her  eyes,  which  were 
not,  however,  verjr  large,  and  the 
incomparable  fairness  of  hor 
shoulders,  eclipsed  everything :  she 
was  truly  dac^  After  a  time, 
it  is  true,'  Madame  Begnault  woula 
add,  ^the  real  amateurs  came  back 
to  ma' 

It  was  about  a  couple  of  years 
later,  in  i^patJiat  Lucien  Bonaparte 
Gonceivea  tor  Mme.  B6camier  the 
passion  that  he  was  to  pour  forth 
m  some  of  the  most  ridiculous 
love-letters  that  were  ever  penned, 
which  is  saying  a  good  deal  The 
name  of  Juliet,  bome  by  his  adored, 
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induced  Mm  to  write  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Borneo.  His  letters,  while 
they  bear  the  impress  of  the  bad 
tiiste  and  bombast  of  the  times, 
give  no  indications  in  the  writer  of 
that  vigour  and  decision  of  cha* 
racter  which,  a  few  months  later, 
were  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
hazardous  day  of  the  i8th  Bru- 
maire.  We  can  easily  imderstand 
thatLucien,on  regaining  his  senses, 
should  have  wished  to  recover  pos- 
session of  his  written  effusions,  and 
it  seems  hardly  fair  to  have  pre- 
served them,  against  his  will,  for 
publication  after  more  than  half  a 
century.  On  this  occasion  M, 
B6camier  does  not  appear  to  have 
acted  even  paternally  towards  his 
young  wife,  for  we  are  told  that  he 
pointed  out  to  her  the  danger  of 
offending  the  brother  of  the  all- 
powerful  General  Bonaparte,  and 
advised  a  middle  course  between 
encouncgement  and  complete  re- 
jection. 

At  Luden's  house.  Napoleon  once 
more  saw  Mme.  K^camier;  and 
although  it  was  the  only  time  they 
exchanged  a  lew  words,  she  appears 
to  have  made  a  lasting  impression, 
for  many  vears  later,  after  the 
general  had  become  a  consul,  and 
the  consul  an  emperor,  we  find 
Fouch6.  the  Minister  of  Police, 
engaged  in  a  negotiation  the 
ostensible  object  of  which  was  to 
induce  Mme.  JEl6camier  to  accept  a 
situation  in  the  Imperial  household. 
Some  of  the  readers  of  Mme. 
Lenormant's  book  may  be  surprised 
to  find  Pouch6,  the  savage  pro- 
consul of  Nevers,  the  man  who 
directed  the  mitraillades  of  Lyons, 
playing  a  part  which  seems  more 
properly  to  belong  to  the  Lebel  of 
a  Louis  XV.,  and  with  the  con- 
nivance too  of  a  princess  of  the 
Imperial  family.  This  is  not  our 
view  of  the  case ;  baseness  and  cru- 
elty are  so  naturally  allied,  that  to 
us  Fouch^'s  life  appears  consistent. 
Our  surprise  lies  another  way.  It 
is  a  curious  circumstance,  we  think, 
that  the  Emperor  NaxK)leon,  who 
was  notoriously  insensible  io  the 
fascinations  of  beauty,  and  who. 
had  he  chosen  to  employ  them,  haa 
more  than  any  other  man  in  the 
world  at  his  disposal  those  means 


of  subjugation  which  are  but  too 
potent  on  most  female  hearts, 
should  invariably  be  represented 
in  the  character  of  a  rejected  suitor 
in  the  memoirs  of  all  the  ladies  of 
lus  day. 

The  Consulate  found  Madame 
B6camier,  notwithstanding  her' 
youthj  already  successfully  at- 
temptuijB^  that  system  of  concilia- 
tion which  was  to  be  the  rule  of  her 
life.  The  ^migr6s  were  beginning 
to  pour  into  pacified  l^Vance,  and 
they  as  wdl  as  the  Bonapartists — 
the  survivors  of  the  wrecks  of  the 
Republic  and  of  the  old  r^^rm^— 
found  a  cordial  welcome  in  almost 
the  only  house  where  all  could  be 
admitted  on  equal  terms.  M.  B^- 
camier  had  purchased  M.  Necker's 
splendid  hotel,  had  furnished  it 
nuunificently,  and  in  it  his  young 
wi^B  kept  open  house.  The  pre- 
liminaries of  this  purchase  first 
brought  Madame  B6camier  ac- 
quainted with  Madame  de  Stael, 
and  their  fast  friendship,  which 
lasted  till  death  and  knew  no 
eclipse,  was  not  the  least  smprising 
feature  in  the  lives  of  two  women 
who  were  both  disposed^  to  mono- 
polize the  attention  of  all  those 
who  approached  them.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind^  however,  that  at 
the  period  of  her  intimacy  with  the 
author  of  Gorinne,  Mme.  B^camier 
had  no  pretensions  to  those  literary 
or  intellectual  gifts  which  her 
votaries  discovered  in  her  when 
her  personal  charms  began  to  fade, 
and  long  after  the  troubled  life  oi 
her  illustrious  friend  had  come  to 
a  dose  *  on  the  other  hand  Madame 
de  Stael  was  not  handsome,  so  that 
they  may  have  acted  as  foils  to  each 
other.  Certain  is  it  that  Mme, 
B6camier  owed  a  lasting  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Mme.  de  Stael,  who 
shared  with  her  the  affection  of 
Mathieu  de  Montmorency,  and 
beG[ueathed  to  her  that  of  Chateau- 
briand.. 

The  Viscount  Mathieu,  after- 
wards Duke  de  Montmorency,  who 
more  than  twenty  years  later 'was 
to  represent  France  at  the  Congress 
of  Verona,  was  one  of  the  first 
among  the  6migr6s  who  on  their 
return  from  exile  frequented  Mme. 
B6camier's  house  and  was  destined 
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to  be  her  firmest  and  best  friend. 
His  illustrious  name  was  his  least 
recommendation.  It  was  on  a 
motion  of  his  that  the  Constituent 
Assembly  in  the  famous  sitting  of 
the  4th  of  August.  1789,  had  decreed 
the  abolition  of  all  feudal  privil^s. 
He  had  emigrated  in  1792,  and  in 
Switzerland,  where  he  had  taken 
refuge,  learned  that  his  brother 
whom  he  tenderly  loved  had 
perished  on  the  scaffold.  In  the 
a^ony  of  his  grief  he  reproached 
himself  with  haying  encouraged  at 
their  birth  the  revolutionarv  prin- 
ciples which  had  borne  such  bloody 
fruits,  and  accused  himself  of 
having  been  indirectly  accessory  to 
his  brother's  death.  From  that 
time  the  lighthearted  and  even 
dissipated  voung  man  became  an 
austere  and  fervent  Catholic.  We 
regret  not  to  have  space  to  tran- 
scribe some  of  his  letters,  full  of 
earnest  advice  and  tender  solicitude. 
They  are  written  imder  the  dictation 
of  a  noble  and  unselfish  heart,  and 
it  would  have  been  well  for  Madame 
E^camier's  happiness  had  Mathieu 
de  Montmorency  remained  her  most 
loved  as  ^ell  as  her  truest  friend. 
His  friendship  honoured  and  raised 
her  in  public  opinion,  and  his  coun- 
sels preserved  her  from  many  vouth- 
ful  follies :  but  when  Chateaubriand 
took  the  nrst  place  in  her  affection, 
he  retired  to  the  background  ana 
played  but  a  secondary  part  There 
was  no  room  for  any  one  beside 
Chateaubriand.  But  we  are  'an- 
ticipating. At  the  time  we  are 
writing  of,  Chateaubriand  was  com- 
paratively unknown,  and  Madame 
Il6camier  was  a  brilliant  hostess,  at 
whose  house  the  Montmorencys 
and  Barrdre,  Camille  Jordan  and 
Fouch6,  Madame  de  Stael  and  the 
Bonapartes^  Bemadotte,  Eug^e 
Beaunamais,  and  Moreau,  could 
meet  in  apparent  amity. 

There  might  be  discovered,  how- 
ever, an  undercurrent  of  serious 
care  beneath  much  apparent  levity, 
and  many  anxious  nearts  in  tne 
splendid  salons  of  the  Bue  de  Mont 
Blanc  ^  Bemadotte,  amonff  others, 
was  seriously  alarmed  at  the  grow- 
ing ambition  of  Bonaparte,  who, 
after  having  concentrated  in  his 
own  hands  almost  sovereign  power,. 


was  evidently  striving  to  render 
that  power  hereditary.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  First  Consul  might 
yet  be  arrested  in  his  progress  to- 
wards a  throne.  He  considered 
that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  wad 
to  form  a  deputation,  which  should 
be  imposing  by  its  numbers  and 
the  names  it  included,  to  wait  w^jx 
Bonaparte,  and  represent  to  him, 
respectfully  but  firmly,  that  France 
had  paid  too  dear  for  Liberty  to 
see  it  wantonly  sacrificed  to  the 
elevation  of  one  man.  The  greater 
number  of  the  generals  of  the 
BepubUc  were  already  on  Bemar 
dotte's  list ;  Moreau's  name — the 
most  important  of  all,  the  only 
one  which  could  at  all  weigh  against 
that  of  Bonaparte — ^was  alone  want- 
ing. Bemadotte  was  ea^er  to 
secure  his  adhesion,  and  Madame 
B6camier,'  who  already  ei^joved  her 

Eeculiar  privilege  of  being  tne  con- 
dant  and  secret-keeper  of  all  her 
friends,  undertook  to  bring  the  two 
generals  together.  They  met  fre- 
quently at  her  house :  Moreau  ap- 
peared to  share  the  fears  of  Bema- 
dotte, but  no  arguments  could 
induce  him  to  come  forward  osten- 
sibly. He  feared  civil  war,  he  said ; 
the  friends  of  Liberty  could  reckon 
on  him,  and  they  would  find  him 
in  their  ranks  if  an  insurrectionary 
movement  took  place^  but  he  saw 
no  immediate  necessity  for  insti- 
gatiog  one.  Could  some  prophetic 
voice  nave  told  those  two  men  their 
future  fate,  how  great  would  have 
been  their  surprise  1  Of  these  two 
Bepublican  cnampions  of  liberty 
and  x)&triotism.  one  was  to  ascend 
a  throne,  the  otner  was  to  die  in  the 
service  of  an  Autocrat :  both  were 
to  bear  arms  against  their  country. 
But  the  throne  of  Sweden  cast  no 
prophetic  shadow  on  the  ball-room 
when  Bemadotte  was  seeking  for 
allies  against  despotism;  and  no 
vision  of  the  future  showed  him 
his  thut}[  thousand  Swedes  fighting 
at  Leipsic  in  the  allied  armies  of 
his  brother-kin£»,  or  marching  to 
the  frontiers  of  France,  to  the  very 
banks  of  the  Bhine,  where  his  re- 
spect for  fatherland  at  last  arrested 
him  on  the  verge  of  invasion.    In 

S»od  faith  he  sought  to  persuade 
oreau,  and  at  last,  finding  all  hia 
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efforts  luULvailuig.eacclAuned:  'Yoa 
dare  not  take  in  hand  the  cause  of 
Liberty,  and  Bonaparte,  you  say, 
dare  not  attack  it  Well!  Bona- 
parte will  play  you  both  false. 
Liberty  will  perish  in  spite  of  our 
efforts^  and  you  will  be  involved  in 
its  ruin  without  having  struck  a 
single  blow!'  When  some  time 
later  Moreau  was  implicated  in  the 
Gadoudal  conspiracy,  Madame 
B6camier  recollected  this  conver- 
sation, and  felt  convinced  that  the 
man  who  had  refused  to  act  with 
Bemadotte,  had  not  associated  him- 
self in  a  perilous  enterprise^  with 
strangers  whose  political  opinions 
were  different  from  his  own. 

Bemadotte's  plan  was  relin- 
quished, and  the  usurper's  progress 
was  unchecked  even  oy  a  protest. 
Shortly  after  the  arrest  of  Moreau, 
he  was  summoned  to  the  Tuileries. 
^  You  see/  said  Bonaparte,  abruptly, 
*'  that  the  question  is  settled  in  my 
favour;  France  has  declared  for 
me,  but  she  requires  the  aid  of  all 
her  sons.  WUl  you  act  with  France 
and  me,  or  stand  alone  V  Bema- 
dotte's reply  could  not  be  doubtful: 
he  was  not  a  man  to  keep  aloof  ana 
stand  alone.  He  feigned  no  friend- 
ship, but  promised  his  co-operation; 
ana  when  a  few  months  later  Bona- 
parte assumed  the  imperial  crown, 
Bemadotte  officiated  at  the  sacre  as 
a  Marshal  of  the  Empire. 

The  prediction  of  Bemadotte'was 
to  be  accomplished^  and  Moreau, 
who  would  not  stnke  a  blow  for 
freedom,  was  to  be  crushed  beneath 
its  ruins.  The  year  1804  besnui 
gloomily.  In  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, Moreau,  Pichegru,  and  Ga- 
doudal had  been  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  conspiracy ;  and  in  the  interval 
between  their  arrest  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  trial  terrible  events^ad 
occurred.  A  young  and  unoffending 
Prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
had  been  seized  on  neutral  ground, 
and  after  a  mock  trial  shot  at  dead 
of  night  beneath  his  prison  walls ; 
the  Empire  had  been  proclaimed ; 
and  FichegriL  whose  defencei  it  was 
feared,  would,  be  equivalent  to  an 
accusation  of  the  Qovemment,  had 
been  found  one -morning  strangled 
in  his  prison.  The  public  remained 
incredulous  when  it  was  informed 


that  the  fearless  soldier,  the  darin^r 
adventurer,  who  had  effected  an 
almost  miraculous  escape  from  hia 
prison  amid  the  swamps  of  Gu]ranay 
iiad  sought  in  suicide  a  refu^ 
against  the  hazards  of  a  puUic 
tnal !  The  crime,  as  usual,  was 
attributed  to  those  who  had  most  in- 
terest in  committing  it.  Moreover, 
by  a  monstrous  derogation  from 
every  rule  of  justice,  the  law  which 
was  to  regulate  the  trial  had  been 
recenUy  altered  inprevisi(m  of  that 
veiy  trial.  The  penalty  of  death 
had  been  decreed  against  all  who 
should  be  convicted  of  having  at- 
tempted the  life  of  the  First  Oon- 
8ul,  and  the  accused  in  such  cases 
were  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
jury.  There  was  fear  in  most  men's 
minds;  but  the  new  reign  held  out 
hopes  as  well  as  threats ;  it  pro- 
mised honours  and  dignities  to 
some,  forgiveness  and  oblivion  of 
the  past  to  others ;  and  so,  in  the 
midst  of  adhesions  to  the  new 
Empire  and  popular  festivities^ 
the  trial  began.  We  are  tempted 
to  transcribe  a  fra^ent  of  Madame 
B6camier*s  autobiogpnaphy  relative 
to  this  most  interestmg  period. 

The  incidents  of  Moreaa's  trial  are 
veil  known,  I  Rhall  therefore  only 
speak  g£  those  things  of  which  I  was  an 
eyewitness.  .  .  .  One  day  Madame 
Horeaa  told  me  that  her  husband  had 
often  sought  for  me  among  the  crowd  of 
Mends  who  thronged  the  court.  I 
thought  it  right  to  attend  at  the  tribunal 
on  the  following  day.  .  .  •  M.  Sava- 
rin  made  me  enter  by  the  door  of  the 
amphitheatre  facing  the  accused,  from 
whom  I  was  divided  by  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  hall.  I  cast  a  hasty  and  troubled 
look  over  the  benches  to  seek  for  Moreau. 
As  I  raised  my  veU  he  recognised  me^ 
stood  up  and  bowed.  I  bowed  in  return 
with  respect  and  emotion,  and  hastened 
to  descend  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
place  I  was  to  occupy. 

The  accused  were  forty-MTen  in  num- 
ber,— mostly  unknown  to  eaeh  other;  they 
filled  the  benches  which  rose  one  aboT« 
another  &cing  the  seats  reserved  for  the 
judges.  Each  prisoner  was  seated  be- 
tween two  gendsomes ;  those  who  guarded 
Moreau  seemed  to  show  him  great  defe- 
rence. I  was  deeply  moved  to  see  a 
great  commander,  whose  &me  was  then 
untarnished,  treated  as  a  criminaL  The 
Republic  and  the  Bepnblioans  were  no 
longer  in  question,  exoept  Morean,  who 
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I  am  eonTineed  knew  notluDg  of  the  con- 
spiracy: those  who  were  doing  battle 
agaisBtthe  riaing  power  were  all  Royalists, 
^e  leader  of  this  oonspiracy  in  fa^vaoi 
of  monarchy  was,  however,  a  man  of  the 
lower  ranks — Geoige  Cadoudal. 

As  I  looked  at  that  intrepid  man,  I 
could  not  help  foreseeiog  that  his  devoted 
head  would  £&11  upon  the  scaffold^  and 
that  he — ^a  voluntary  victim — would 
perhaps  be  the  only  one  to  suffer,  for  he 
did  nothing  to  defend  his  own  Ufe.  He 
sought  to  screen  his  friends,  disdiuning 
to  save  himself.  I  listened  to  his  answers, 
which  all  bore  witness  to  the  faith  for 
which  he  had  so  bravely  fought,  and  for 
which  he  had  long  since  offered  up  his 
life  as  a  aacrifice.  When  urged  to  follow 
the  example  of  his  fellow  prisoners,  and 
appeal  to  mercy,  '  Can  you  ensure  me, '  he 
said,  *  a  worthier  cause  for  which  to  die  ?' 

Among  the  prisoners  were  MM.  de  Fo- 
lignac  and  de  Rividre,  whose  youth  and 
loyalty  interested  in  tibeir  favour.  Fiche- 
gru,  whose  name  remains  linked  in  his- 
tory with  that  of  Moreau,  was  missing  at 
his  side,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  his 
vacant  place  seemed  filled  by  his  spirit, 
for  the  public  knew  full  well  that  he  was 
missing  in  his  prison  likewise^  Another 
remembrance — ^that  of  the  death  of  the 
JDuke  d'Enghien — ^weighed  on  the  public 
mind,  and  oppressed  with  gloom  and  fear 
even  the  wannest  partisans  of  the  First 
ConsuL 

Moreau  did  not  speak.  When  the 
flatting  was  over,  I  crossed  the  haU,  and 
in  so  doing  passed  along  the  benches 
allotted  to  the  accused.  Moreau  was 
coming  down,  escorted  by  his  gendarmes, 
and  followed  by  the  other  prisoners.  We 
were  only  separated  by  a  railing,  and  as 
he  passed,  he  said  a  few  words,  which 
my  emotion  prevented  my  hearing.  This 
npid  interview,  in  presence  of  two 
gendarmes,  was  to  be  our  last. 

The  next  morning  at  seven  I  received  a 
message  from  Gambac6r6s.  He  urged 
me  in  Moreau*8  interest  not  to  return  to 
the  court.  The  First  CJonsul  had  read 
the  report  of  the  sitting,  and  on  seeing 
my  name  had  said  abruptly,  '  What  was 
Madame  R4camier  doing  there  T  I 
hastened  to  Madame  Moreau  to  consult 
with  her.  She  shared  the  opinion  of  Cam- 
\mc6t6a,  and  I  yielded  to  their  suggestion, 
notwithstanding  the  regret  I  felt  at  with- 
holding from  Moreau  this  mark  of  my 
regard.  With  his  wife  I  made  amends 
for  the  restraint  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  me.  Towaids  the  dose  of  the  trial, 
all  business  was  at  a  stand ;  the  whole 
population  of  Faris  was  abroad  ;  Moreau 
was  the  only  subject  of  conversation. 
Now  that  those  times  haveftded  into  the* 


past,  and  that  the  single  name  of  Bona* 
parte  seems  to  fill  them,  it  is  difficult  to 
ooDoeive  how  insecore  as  yet  was  his 
power  (<t  cimUnenpeu  tenaU  taputuance)m 
One  of  the  judges  of  the  coart.  Clavier, 
when  pressed  to  find  the  prisonen  guilty — 
as  Bonaparte,  it  was  urged,  only  desired 
the  condemnation  of  Moreau  in  order  to 
grant  him  a  free  pardon — ^replied,  'And 
who  would  pardon  us  ?' 

.  .  .  Twenty  of  the  prisoners  were 
condemned  to  death,  ten  of  whom  suf- 
fered their  sentence  with  G^rge  Cadou- 
dal. MM.  de  Folignae  and  Rividre  had 
their  sentence  of  death  commuted  into 
perpetual  imprisonment  It  was  a 
settled  thing  that  Madame  Bonaparte 
and  the  sisters  of  the  First  Consul  should 
each  of  them  pUy  their  part  in  the  work 
of  mercy,  and  beg  for  a  certain  number  of 
lives.  Moreau,  who  had  been  sentenced 
to  transportation,  started  for  Spain, 
whence  he  was  to  embark  for  America. 

We  think  tliat  Madame  B6camier 
n^as  mistaken  in  considering  Napo- 
leon's power  as  either  doubtful  or 
insecure  at  that  time.  If  posterity 
too  often  sees  but  one  name  and 
one  man  in  a  whole  epoch,  contem- 
poraries, on  the  other  hand,  who 
witness  the  trifling  circumstances 
which  attend  success,  and,  so  to 
8i)edc,  serve  as  pretexts  for  fortune, 
are  too  apt  to  consider  that  had 
those  circumstances  been  different 
the  whole  current  of  events  might 
have  been  turned  asida  There 
may  have  been  a  time  when  the 
name  of  Moreau  could  rival  that  of 
Bonaparte ;  but  the  equality,  if  it 
ever  existed,  was  as  tne  apparent 
and  temporary  eauality  between  a 
young  oak  and  tne  shrubs  which 
surroimd  it  during  the  early  stages 
of  its  growth. 

The  time  was  at  hand  wheii 
Madame  H6camier  was  to  learn  un- 
mistakeably  that  Napoleon  was  all- 
powerful,  and  that  the  great  man's 
omnipotence  was  often  made  to  do 
the  bidding  of  his  petty  passions. 
In  1806  M.  B6camier  failed;  he 
had  applied  to  the  Bank  for  a  loan 
on  good  security  of  a  million  of 
francs,  which  might  have  extricated 
him  from  his  difficulties  ;^  but  the 
loan  required  to  be  sanctioned  by 
the  Emperor,  and  tiiat  sanction — 
perhaps  in  remembrance  of  the  fidr 
Juliette's  obduracy  in  the  Fouch6 
negotiation— was  pitilessly  refused. 
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All  was  given  up  to  the  creditors : 
the  fine  house,  plate,  and  jewels 
were  sold,  and  Madame  B^camier 
retired  with  her  husband  to  a  small 
apartment  But  what  mattered  it? 
All  Paris  followed  her  thither,  as  it 
was  one  day  to  follow  her  to  a  still 
humbler  retreat.  The  marks  of 
public  sympathy  she  received  must 
tiave  gone  &r,  with  one  of  her  cha- 
racter, to  lighten  the  loss  of  fortune 
— ^nay,  even  to  invest  it  with  the 
charm  of  a  triumph.  Junot,  Duke 
d'Abrant^s — ^whose  ardent  friend- 
ship {amUie  trh  exaltie\  ia  men- 
tioned cursorily  on  this  occasion — 
thought  proper,  with  more  zeal  than 
judgment,  to  entertain  the  Emperor 
with  a  detailed  account  of  the  gene- 
ral feeling  towards  Madame  K6ca- 
mier,  but  was  sharply  rebuked — 
'You  would  scarcely  pav  such 
homage  to  the  widow  of  a  Marshal 
of  France  who  had  died  on  the  field 
of  battle !'  was  the  ungracious  re- 
mark. 

A  few  months  after  the  failure  of 
the  bank,  Madame  B6camier  lost 
her  mother,  and  change  of  air  and 
scene  being  reconunended,  she  de- 
termined to  pay  a  visit  to  her  friend 
Madame  de  Stael,  who  was  then 
residing  at  Coppet.  But  neither 
mourning  nor  pecuniary  losses 
could  long  interrupt  the  course  of 
her  triumphs ;  and  accordingly,  at 
Coppet  we  find  a  new  personage 
maMng  his  appearance  who  de- 
serves a  special  place  in  the  portrait 
gallery  we  are  now  reviewing. 

Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia,  the 
nephew  of  Erederick  the  Great — 
the  same  who  had  been  made  pri- 
soner by  the  French  at  the  battle 
of  Saalf eld — was  perhaps  the  most 
sincere  and  ardent,  and  certainly 
the  most  ill-used,  of  all  Madame 
B^camier's  admirers.  His  absence 
from  France,  and  perhaps  his  Ger- 
man straightforwaraness,  prevented 
lis  appreciating  properly,  when  liis 
turn  came,  that  gentle  process  of 
weaning  which  appears  to  have 
been  borne  with  so  much  resigna- 
tion by  her  Parisian  suitors.  Even 
had  he  lived  in  Paris  we  doubt 
much  whether  he  would  have  sub- 
sided conveniently  into  the  friend : 
he  was  too  much  in  love,  and  not 
fond  enough  of  conversation.  When 


they  first  met,  the  Prince  was  youngs 
handsome,  chivalrous,  and  unfortu- 
nate— ^a  combination  of  qualities 
which  touched  for  a  time  even 
the  heart  of  Madame  B6camier. 
Stran^ly  enough,  he  immediately 
thougnt  of  marriage,  and  ^iadame 
B^camier — influenceo,  we  are  told, 
bv  the  scenery  of  the  lake  oi 
Geneva  and  the  counsel  of  Madame 
de  Stael,  ever  the  ready  advocate  of 
any  romantic  cause — ^was  induced 
to  write  to  her  husband  to  request 
his.  consent  to  a  divorce,  which 
might  enable  her  to  become  a 
Prussian  princess.  The  generosity 
and  delicacy  of  such  a  proposal,  to 
a  husband  who  had  mdu]gently 
lavished  on  her  his  immense  wealth, 
and  who  was  now  a  ruined  man,  is 
at  least  doubtful  M.  B6camier 
replied  that  he  was  ready  to  accede 
to  her  wishes,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  appealed  to  her  heart,  recalled 
the  many  proofs  of  affection  he  had 
given  her  since  her  childhood,  and 
concluded  by  recjuestin^  that  the 
dissolution  of  their  mamage,  if  in- 
evitable, should  take  place  out  of 
France.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  feelings  actuated  Madame 
B6camier  in  her  subsequent  con-i 
duct  towards  the  Prince.  Was  she 
touched  by  her  husband's  unself- 
ishness, or  arrested  by  Catholic 
scruples,  as  her  biographer  would 
give  us  to  understand  ?~-or  did  she 
reflect  that  she  would  be  sacrificing 
both  liberty  and  power  by  exchang- 
ing her  widely-spread  empire  and 
Parisian  sceptre  against  a  place  on 
the  steps  of  a  throne  and  the 
jealous  love  of  a  voung  husband? 
Certain  it  is  that  sne  had  no  sooner 
accepted  the  offer  of  the  Prince 
than  she  determined  not  to  fulfil 
her  promise.  But  he  was  not  in- 
formed of  her  resolution ;  '  she 
trusted^*  says  Madame  Lenormant, 
*  that  time  and  absence  would  ren- 
der less  painful  to  him  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  hopes.'  In  aid  of  which 
influences  she  kept  up  a  constant 
correspondence,  and  sent  him  her 
portrait.  Three  or  four  years  later, 
the  Prince  being  dangerously  ill, 
she  made  up  her  mind  to  give  a 
death-blow  to  his  hopes.  *  I  was 
thunderstruck,'  he  writes  in  reply, 
.' on  receiving  your  letter/    Bathe 
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did  not  accept  the  sentence  without 
appeaL  and  obtained  at  last  the 
promise  of  an  interview  at  Schaff- 
nausen  in  1811.  Poor  German 
prince!  he  waited  in  vain  at  the 
place  of  rendezvous  We  are  told 
that  *  circumstances  more  imperious 
than  any  human  will  prevented  the 
interview — ^Madame  B6camier,  on 
her  arrival  at  Conpet,  received  an 
order  of  exile.'  We  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  the  fact  of  being 
exiled  from  Paris  would  hinder  a 
person  who  was  in  Switzerland 
irom  going  to  Schaffhausen;  and 
Prince  Augustus  seems  to  have  had 
the  same  view  of  the  case,  for  he 
writes  to  Madame  de  Stael:  ^I 
hope  this  last  trait  will  cure  me  of 
the  foolish  love  I  have  been  har- 
bouring for  the  last  four  years.' 
His  hopes  of  a  speedy  recovery 
were  not  to  be  realized;  for  in 
1815,  when  commanding  the  Prus- 
sian artillery  in  the  invading  army, 
he  writes  that  the  hopes  of  seeing 
the  fair  Juliette  a  little  sooner  in 
Paris  will  make  him  press  on  the 
siege  of  Maubeuge;  and  again,  a 
few  months  before  his  death,  in 
1843 — *The  ring  you  gave  me 
wiU  be  buried  with  me.'  During 
the  seven-and-thirtjr  years  which 
elapsed  since  their  nrst  meeting  at 
Coppet,  his  correspondence  with 
Maofune  B6camier  was  never  inter- 
mpted^  and  he  paid  several  visits 
to  Pans.  His  constancv  was  not 
therefore  a  mere  recollection  of 
bygone  charms. 

The  penalty  of  exile  which 
Madmne  B6camier  and  Mathieu  de 
Montmorency  both  incurred,  for  no 
other  crime  than  that  of  paying  a 
friendly  visit  of  a  few  hours  to 
Madame  de  Stael — herself  an  exile 
at  Coppet — liad  been  inflicted  by 
the  petty  malice  of  the  most  power- 
ful sovereign  in  Europe  on  several 
other  unoffending  women.  We 
must,  however,  state  that  the  word 
exile  had  not  the  tragic  significance 
which  it  generally  possesses :  it  did 
not  involve  a  life  passed  among 
strangers  in  a  foreign  land,  and  a 
severmg  of  all  the  ties  of  home  and 
country  \  it  meant,  in  this  instance, 
no  more  than  a  prohibition  to  re- 
side within  forty  leagues  of  Paris. 
Few  Engliflh  persons  will,  we  sus- 


pect, comprehend  the  severity  of 
this  sentence ;  a  residence  at  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  from  London  being  a  martyr- 
dom most  cheerfully  self-inflicted 
by  many  intellectual  persons  of 
both  sexes  in  this  country.  But 
such  is  not  the  case  with  Parisians. 
Parisian  women  especiidly;  and 
exile  in  this  mitigated  form  seemed 
scarcely  less  than  death — in  some 
cases  it  vku  death.  The  young  and 
brilliant  Duchess  de  Chevreuse,  for 
instance^  had  been  induced,  in 
order  to  secure  to  the  family  of  De 
Luynes  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  their  large  estates,  to  accept  a 
situation  in  the  Imperial  house- 
hold. In  the  midst  of  the  new 
Court,  of  which  she  was  the  unwil- 
ling ornament,  she  had  retained  the 
«pi^mmatic  hauteur  of  the  old 
rigtme;  and  when  the  Queen  of 
Spain  arrived  at  Fontainebleau,  and 
she  was  informed  that  the  Emperor 
had  appointed  her  to  attend  on  the 
roval  captive,  proudly  replied  that 
*  she  might  consent  to  be  a  prisoner, 
but  that  she  would  never  be  a 
gaoler.'  She  was  punished  by  an 
order  of  exile;  and  when  Madame 
E6camier  met  the  young  Duchess 
as  a  companion  of  misfortune  at 
Lyons,  she  had  been  dragging  for 
the  last  four  years  a  weary  life  from 
province  to  province,  a  prey  to 
nostalgia  and  ennuL  On  the  fol- 
lowing year  she  died  of  consump- 
tioUj  brought  on  by  sorrow  and  the 
chafmgs  or  a  proud  spirit. 

Madame  Eecamier  bore  her  trial 
more  patiently,  and  managed,  even 
at  Lyons,  to  nave  a  court  around 
her.  In  that  town  she  was  to  meet 
with  her  most  devoted  subject,  a 
man  who  became  her  very  slave — 
Ballanche.  Under  no  aspect  of  her 
life  is  she  seen  to  such  advantage 
as  in  her  friendship  for  the  simple- 
minded  printer,  the  amiable  out 
ungainly  philosopher  of  Lyons. 
The  bond  which  united  her  for  so 
many  years  to  Ballanche  has  seemed 
inexplicable  to  superficial  observers ; 
but  she  had  not  only  a  rare  tact  for 
discovering  the  merits  of  those  who 
approached  her — she  had  also  an 
ardent  desire  to  captivate  all  who 
evinced  superiority  of  any  kind ; 
it  is  not  therefore  surprismg  that 
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she  should  have  appreciated  the 
intrinsic  worth  and  lofty  intellect 
hidden  beneath  a  most  repulsive 
exterior.  The  name  of  Ballanche 
is  but  little  known  in  this  countiy^ 
and  even  in  his  own  his  works,  the 
obscure  expositors  of  a  rather  nebu- 
lous philosophy,  are  read  only  by 
the  patient  and  curious  few.  To 
the  general  public  he  is  best  known 
as  uie  hon  BaUancke^  the  Jid^ 
BaUandhe  of  the  R^camier  cotene ; 
and  he  well  deserves  a  place  beside 
tiie  one  he  loved  so  well.  A  cir- 
cumstance attending  his  first  visit 
to  her  seems  prophetic  of  the  tone 
of  their  future  mtercourse.  Bal- 
lanche on  that  occasion  was  doing 
his  best  to  be  agreeable,  but  the 
charm  of  his  conversation  was  more 
than  neutralized  by  the  unfortunate 
smell  of  the  blacking  on  his  shoe& 
After  some  hesitation,  and  when  on 
the  point  of  fsdnting,  Madame  B6- 
camier  hinted  the  cause  of  her  in- 
disposition ;  poor  Ballanche  imme- 
diatdy  slipped  away,  and  depositing 
the  offending  shoes  in  the  ante- 
room, returned  in  stocking-feet 
and  resumed  his  seat  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  numerous  visitors 
found  him,  some  hours  later,  still 
quietl]^  conversing.  Thenceforward, 
in  Paris  as  in  Italy,  Ballanche  had 
a  place,  and  kept  it  too,  even  after 
the  Beistoration.  beside  the  Mont- 
tnc^encys  and  the  Chateaubriands. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  amiable 
traits  of  the  character  of  Madame 
B6camier  that  she  never  forgot  and 
never  sought  to^  make  others  forget 
her  hourgeoU  ori^dn.  In  her  house, 
where  the  most  illustrious  names  oi 
France  considered  admittance  as  a 
favour,  her  husband's  rehitions  were 
ever  welcome.  Her  vanity,  since 
truth  compels  us  to  call  it  by  that 
name,  was  of  the  nobler  sort,  and 
almost  akin  to  ambition :  she  was 
ambitious  of  pleasing,  ambitious  of 
being  loved.  Few  private  indi- 
viduals become  popular  and  survive 
in  the  memory  of  posterity,  who  do 
not  reflect  in  their  lives  or  charac- 
ter some  general  feature  of  their 
age  or  countij ;  and  we  think  that 
if  Madame  Becamier  has  been  held 
up  to  admiration  by  the  most 
eminent  writers  of  France  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and 


has  had  her  euloey  proposed  aa 
a  theme  for  public  competition 
by  her  native  town,  it  is  oecause 
she  embodied  in  the  most  charm- 
ing and  attractive  form  that  love 
of  social  equality^  coupled  with 
the  worship  of  pohtical  or  intellec- 
tual supenoritv,  however  attained, 
which  is  a  marked  characteristic  of 
modem  France. 

Of  the  three  friends  whose  names 
are  most  intimately  associated  with 
the  memory  of  Madame  Becamier, 
Ballanche  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  devoted  and  the  most  un- 
selflslu  We  should  wrong  him  bv 
comparing  him  to  Chkteaubriana, 
but  even  M.  de  Montmorency  seems 
niggardly  in  his  affection  when 
compared  to  Ballanche.  Mont- 
morency strove  to  convert  Madame 
B6camier,  Ballanche  considered  her 
peif  ect  M  de  Montmorency  in 
Ids  hours  of  self-reproach  may 
more  than  once  have  mentally  ad- 
dressed to  her  the  pious  sentiment 
which  De  Thou  expressed  so  toudh- 
in^ly  in  his  last  letter  to  the 
Prmcesse  de  Qu4m6n6,  written  on 
the  eve  of  his  execution:  'I  ask 
forgiveness  of  all  those  whom  I 
have  hated  on  your  account ;'  but 
Ballanche  loved  all  those  she 
loved,  even  Giateaubriand  the 
monopolizer.  Throughout  his  let- 
ters there  breathes  a  consciousness 
of  addressing  a  being  of  a  superior 
order  to  himself.  In  one  he  writes, 
^  You  know  full  well  that  you  are 
my  star  of  destiny,  and  that  my 
fate  depends  on  yours.  Were  you 
to  enter  your  tomb  of  white  marble, 
a  grave  must  be  dug  at  once  for  me, 
wherein  I  may  be  laid.  What 
should  I  do  on  earth?  ^y  belief 
is  that  you  will  not  go  first ;  in  any 
case,  it  seems  impossible  that  I 
ahould  survive  ^ou.' 

This  presentmient  was  verified  ; 
he  died  m  1847,  and  was  buried  in 
the  same  tomo  which  was  to  receive 
Madame  Becamier  two  years  later. 
She  was  then  old,  and  nearly  blind, 
and  her  unceasing  attendance  at 
his  death-bed,  ana  the  tears  she 
shed  for  his  loss,  destroyed  the  last 
remaining  chance  of  recovering  her 
sight. 

The  news  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons    reached    Madame 
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BScamier  at  Naples,  vhere  she  was 
the  gaest  of  Queen  Caroline,  the 
wife   of    Murat     Her  exile  was 
ended  by  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and 
she  immediately   bent  her  steps 
homeward,  but  not  before  she  had 
seen    Marat    join    the    coalition 
a^^inst  the  brother-in-law  to  whom 
he  owed  his  greatness,  and  admit 
an  En^^ish  fleet  into  the  Bay  of 
Naples.    He  was  the  first  on  the 
long  list  of  faithlessness  and  deser- 
tion to  which  the  Bonaparte  family 
were  to  contribute  so  largely.    B^ 
fore  she  could  reach  Pans,  too,  the 
ex-queen  of  Holland,  Hortense,  the 
adopted  daughter  of  Napoleon,  had 
accepted  at  the  hands  of   Louis 
XYuL  the  title  of  Duchess  de  St, 
Leu.    Those  were  days  of  sudden 
and  strange  metamorphoses,  and 
Madame  B(6camier  has  been  much 
lauded  for  haTing  throwhout  ail 
vicissitudea    preserved    her   con- 
nexion  with   the   vanquished   of 
every   party.     Her  sympathy  for 
every   political   misfortune— -how- 
ever deserved — and  for  the  Bona- 
parte family  especially,  has  been 
extolled  into  a  virtue.     We  are 
afraid  that  in  political  as  well  as 
religious  matters,  universal  tolera- 
tion may  be  construed  into  indif « 
ference,  and  we  hold  that  there 
must  be  some  obtuseness  in  the 
moral   sense    of    x>ersons    whose 
friendship  remains  so  completely 
independent   of    their  judgmentw 
In   cases  where  the   viotiitas    are 
persons  of  high  station  who,  even 
m  their  reverses,  are  stUl  the  social 
superiors   of    tneir   sympathizing 
consolers,  indulgence  becomes  still 
less  meritorious,  and  may  without 
injustice    be  attributed   in  great 
measure  to  the  universal  and  un- 
deniable attraction   exercised   bv 
notoriety  under  any  form.     We 
never  saw  a  more  striking  instance 
of   the   complete  obliteration   of 
what  we  have  termed  the  moral 
sense,  than  in  the  defence  c^her 
conduct  in  1814,  offered  by  Queen 
Hortense  to  Madame  B6eamier,  and 
considered  by  both  as  satisfactory. 
We  have  no  space  to  transcribe  the 
page,  which  is  curious;  'she  had 
acted,'  she  said  to  Napoleon  him- 
fl^  during  the .  Hundred   Daya^ 
'in  the  interest  of  her  children* 


and  had  obeyed  the  dictates  of  her 
heart.*  Well  might  the  indignant 
Emperor  exdaim.  *  Then  your  heart 
should  have  tola  you  that  those 
who  have  partaken  of  the  pros- 

Eerity  of  a  family  should  know 
ow  to  share  its  reverses.* 
At  the  period  of  the  Restoration, 
Madame  K^camier  had  no  reason 
to  repent  of  her  imiversal  good-wilL 
The  royalists  whom  she  had  wel- 
comed when  'they  were  out  of 
favour,  now  formed  her  brilliant 
court;  Madame  de  Stael  was  in 
Paris,  and  three  generations  of 
Montmorencys  were  at  her  feet. 
*  lis  n*en  mouraient  pas  tous,  mais 
tons  6taient  frapp^  said  one  of 
them — ^the  Duke  de  Laval — ^in  allu- 
sion to  this  hereditary  fascination. 
Her  mother's  fortune,  added  to 
the  results  of  M.  B6cami«r^3  in- 
dustry^ enabled  her  to  hold  her 
place  m  the  highest  circles.  But 
it  was  not  enough  to  reign  over 
her  countrymen;  the  victors  of  the 
day.  the  invaders  of  France,  were 
made  to  feel  her  power.  In  a  few 
pages  devoted  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, we  are  given  to  understand 
that  he  too  was  subjected  to  the 
charm.  Some  notes  taken  in  re- 
ference to  the  Duke,  and  in  pre- 
vision of  her  memoirs  b^  Madame 
B6camier,  are  more  curious  than 
edifying.  Madame  Lenormant*s 
commentaries,  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  homage  of  the 
English  General  was  unwelcome,  are 
scarcelv  borne  out  by  those  notes. 
Few  Eddglish  readers  will  be  in- 
clined to  bdieve  that  the  Duke  can 
have  said  vauntinf^ly  to  a  Frendh- 
woman,  in  speaking  of  his  illus- 
trious enemy,  *Je  fed  bien  battu,* 
Such  a  piece  of  vulgar  boasting 
would  have  been  in  contradiction 
with  his  whole  character. 

There  was  another  man  on  whom, 
for  his  misfortune,  she  exercised  a 
more  real  influence,  and  of  whom 
we  must  sav  a  few  passing  words — 
Benjamin  Constant.  Murat  hoped 
— and  at  one  time  not^  without 
reason — ^tliat  his  conduct  in  joining 
the  coalition  against  Bonaparte 
might  secure  to  him  the  throne  of 

Naples,  even  under  the  new  system 
which  was  to  govern  Europe^  and 

under  that  impression  was  doairons 
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of  having  his  cause  pleaded  before 
the  congress  assembled  at  Vienna. 
Madame  B^camier  was  applied  to, 
and  requested  to  indicate  some 
French  publicist  who  should  draw 
m  a  memoir  for  the  congress  in 
wnich  King  Joachim's  claims  should 
be  abl^  stated.  She  designated 
JBex^amin  Constant,  and  undertook 
to  be  the  intermediary  in  the  nego- 
tiation. In  order  better  to  secure 
for  her  Neapolitan  friends  the 
services  of  the  advocate  she  had 
selected,  Madame  B^camier — ^whose 
fjaacinations  were  not  always  in- 
voluntary— put  forth  all  her  powers 
of  pleasmg,  and  succeeded  in  in- 
spiring the  mad  and  hopeless  -p&a- 
sion  which  found  vent  in  the  too 
famous  correspondence.  Unfor- 
tunately this  was  not  alL  ^  It  has 
been  said,  and  we  think  with  rea- 
son, that  it  was  with  the  desire  of 
obtaining  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
Madame  E^camier,  that  Benjamin 
Constant,  on  leamin^  Bonaparte's 
landing  at  Cannes,  published  in  the 
Journal  cfe*  i)^6a<«nis  well-known 
vehement  protest  against  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Imperial  Government 
The  sentiments  expressed  in  that 
article  were  to  a  certain  decree 
in  accordance  with  his  past  life, 
but  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  men 
of  weak  character  to  be  drawn  into 
a  too  public  and  vehement  declara- 
tion of  their  wavering  principles. 
Within  a  few  days  of  the  publica- 
tion of  this  solemn  appeal  to  his 
country  against  despotism,  Ben- 
jamin Constant  was  summoned  to 
the  Tuileries,  saw  the  Emperor 
—almost  a6  fascinating,  when  he 
chose,  as  Juliette  B6camier — ^and 
tome  out  from  that  interview  a 
Councillor  of  State  and  a  dis- 
honoured maiL  Unprincipled  as 
he  was,  he  felt  severely  the  humi- 
liation of  this  first  delinquency, 
and  thenceforward,  to  use  Chateau- 
briand's expression,  he  feared  to 
think  of  Posterity. 

If  we  desired  to  introduce 
Chateaubriand  under  the  most 
favourable  auspices,  we  could  not 
do  better  than  name  him  imme- 
diately after  Benjamin  Constant 
His  intimacy  with  Madame  B6- 
camier  commenced  in  1818,  sopn 
after  the  death  of  Madame  de  Stael, 


and  immediately  he  occupied  the 
first  place,  says  Madame  Lenormant, 
*  in  her  imagination,  if  not  in  her 
heart.'  We  have  no  intention  of 
too  closely  scrutinizing  the  nature 
of  this  affection,  which  by  its  con- 
stancy and  the  tender  womanly  de- 
votion presiding  over  its  latter 
years  is  entitled  to  respect  That 
its  course  did  not  always  run 
smooth,  is  evident  from  many  of 
the  letters  inserted  in  these  vo- 
lumes, but  we  are  willing  to  adopt 
Madame  Lenormant's  version,  and 
even  to  give  it  in  her  own  rather 
ambiguous  words,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  render  them  into  mat- 
ter-of-fact English : — 

-  L'illtistre  ^crivain  fdt  aiiez  longtemps 
&  comprendre  la  nature  du  sentiment  qui 
Tattirait  rera  Madame  £6camier,  et  il 
snbordonner  i  oe  lien  d*an  genre  nouTean 
pour  lui  eon  caractdre  en  partie  gftt^  par 
trop  d'adnlations  et  de  sncc^.  II  y  eat 
un  moment  cruel  de  malentendn  et  de 
crise ;  mais  cette  doolonrenee  6preuTe 
tooma  an  profit  de  Tamiti^.  Le  vieil 
homme  6tait  Yuncu;  sa  d^faite  avait 
d6gag6,  des  ^l^mena  contraires,  les 
qualitds  noblee  et  g^n^reuBea  qui  domi- 
naient  dans  one  nature  trop  riche  poor 
son  propre  bonheur.  Une  influence  de 
paiz  et  de  B6r6nit6  desoendit  sur  le 
d^couragement  de  TAge  et  les  tristesses 
de  Tisolemeut. 

The  old  Adam  {U  vied  homm^  of 
egotism  and  vanitv  is  in  our  opi- 
nion distinctly  visible  in  Chateau- 
briand's correspondence  to  the 
very  end ;  notwithstanding  his  re- 

Seated  assurances  of  devotion  to 
[adame  B6camier  and  indif- 
ference to  all  worldly  ambition. 
There  is  scarcely  one  of  his  notes 
without  a  reference  to  his  own 
afEifdrs,  for  which  'the  influence,' 
in  some  form  or  other,  is  put  into 
request;  and  we  must  add,  with- 
out ever  wearying  the  affectionate 
2eal  of  Madame  B6camier.  First,  in 
1 82 1,  he  would  be  an  ambassador, 
and  she  must  persuade  Mathieu  de 
Montmorency  to  obtain  from  the 
King,  who  personally  disliked 
Chateaubriand!,  his  nomination  to 
the  embassy  at  Berlin.  A  year 
later,  M.  de  Montmorency  becomes 
one  of  the  Vill^e  Ministry,  and 
Chateaubriand  is  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  London.  But  even  this 
high  post  does  not  satisfy  him,  and 
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'the  influence"  must  be  at  work 
again — ^and  once  more  successfully 
— to  ffet  him  sent  as  one  of  the 
French  plenipotentiaries  to  the 
Congress  of  Verona.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  how,  as  each  ambitious 
desire  is  in  turn  gratified,  expres- 
sions of  disgust  for  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  the  world  reappear  in 
the  correspondenca  'To  live  in 
some  quiet  comer  with  you  is  now 
the  only  wish  of  my  life,'  he  writes 
when  once  fairly  on  his  way  to 
Verona ;  and  this  tone  is  kept  up  till 
some  new  object  of  ambition  induces 
him  to  claim  once  more  the  services 
of  his  friends.  In  December,  1822, 
in  consequence  of  some  disagree- 
ment on  the  Spanish  question.  M. 
de  Montmorency  resigned,  ana,  in 
an  evil  hour  for  himself  and  the 
^der  branch  of  the  Bourbons. 
Vill^e  offered  the  Department  01 
Foreign  Aflairs  to  Chateaubriand. 
The  m^ority  of  English  readers 
will  think  it  natural  that,  having 
other  views  on  the  Spanish  Ques- 
tion, Chateaubriand  should  nave 
accepted,  and  will  scarcely  com- 
miserate properly  the  distress  of 
Madame  K6camier  on  finding  her- 
self placed  between  two  fnends 
who  nad  now  added  political  rivalry 
to  all  their  other  causes  of  anta- 
gonism ;  but  when  viewed  as  such 
matters  are  in  France,  where 
politics  are  always  more  or  less 
personal  questions,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  being  taken 
into  consideration,  we  can  under- 
stand that  Montmorency  shoidd 
have  thought  himself  aggrieved 
All  those  who  are  at  all  conversant 
with  the  political  history  of  France 
under  the  Restoration,  will  remem- 
ber the  insulting  manner  in  which 
Oiateaubriand  was  dismissed  the 
ministry  some  eighteen  months 
later,  the  first  intimation  of  his  re- 
moval from  office  bein«r  the  official 
notification  of  the  Boyal  Ordinance, 
which  was  handed  to  him  as  he  was 
on  his  wav  to  attend  at  the  Council. 
They  will  remember,  too,  his  im- 
placable resentment,  and  the 
strength  which  his  defection  gave 
to  the  Opposition,  which  overthrew 
the  Villele  ministry,  and  finally  the 
throne.  To  complete  this  orief 
sketch  of  his  political  career,  inas- 
you  UL  KO.  oocLxm. 


much  as  it  was  connected  with 
Madame  B6camier,  we  must  add 
one  last  and  characteristic  trait. 
When,  in  1828,  Martignac  had  re- 
placed ViU^le,  and  Giateaubriand 
was  to  be  rewarded  for  his  services 
in  the  Opposition,  he  could  find  no 

Eost  to  his  liking — none  indeed  that 
e  would  accept — save  that  of  am- 
bassador at  Rome,  which  had  been 
for  vears  filled  by  an  old  friend — 
another  Montmorency — ^the  Duke 
deLavaL  Again,  Madame  E6camier 
was  employ^  to  persuade  the  Duke 
to  exchange  Eome,  where  he  had 
made  manv  friends  and  had  lived 
for  years,  tor  Vienna,  and  once  more 
she  succeeded — to  use  a  phrase  of 
M.  de  Laval  himself — ^in  '  satisfying 
all  while  betraying  none.'  Old 
diplomatists  might  envy  the  skiU 
she  displayed  during  this  period  of 
her  life,  and  many  a  wilv  politician 
would  have  failed  in  tne  negotia- 
tions which  her  gentle  hands 
brought  to  a  successful  issue.  No 
man  certainly  would  have  at- 
tempted to  preserve  harmony  in  a 
drcfe  composed  as  hers  was  at  this 
time.  One  of  the  wittiest  of  French 
critics,  M.  deWaiUy,  has  compared 
Madame  B^camier's  drawing-room 
to  the  *  Happy  Family'  whidi  per- 
ambulates tne  streets  of  Lonaon, 
and  consists  of  a  cat,  a  dog.  a 
mouse,  a  rabbit,  and  some  other 
animals  eoually  dissimilar  in  their 
natures,  wnich  may  be  seen  living 
in  the  same  ca^  in  apparent 
amity.  The  question  arises  m  the 
case  of  the  human  as  in  that  of  the 
humbler  menagerie,  whether  this 
outward  harmony,  this  peaceable' 
surface,  may  not  have  been  obtained 
not  only  by  counteracting  the 
natural  instmcts,  but  idso  by 
neutralizing  to  a  certain  degree  the 
best  qualities  of  the  mexnoers  of 
these  ^Happy  Families.' 

All  this  oiplomatic  skill  was  dis- 
played, all  this  power  was  exercised, 
without  the  adjuncts  of  rank  or 
wealtL  A  second  reverse  of  for- 
tune had  placed  Madame  Bicamier 
in  a  still  more '  exceptional  position' 
.than  before,  to  use  a  favourite 
French  expression.  Her  husband 
had  embarked  in  new  speculations, 
and  had  once  more  been  unsuccess- 
fi^i    Under  the  circumstances  she 
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determined  to  have  ft  separate  home. 
Madame  Lenormant  has  failed,  we 
confess,  to  excite  in  us  the  admira- 
tion to  which,  in  her  estimation, 
Madame  E6(»inier's  domestic  ar- 
rangements were  entitled.  We  see 
no  reason  for  her  separating  more 
completely  than  before  from  her 
indiueent  husband,  who  was  then 
an  old  man.  Be  that  as  it  mav,  she 
took  up  her  abode  at  the  Abbaye- 
au-Bois,  in  a  small  and  incom- 
modious apartment  on  the  third 
story,  and  the  fact  of  its  being 
situated  in  a  religious  house-H)r, 
to  speak  more  accurately,  the  fact 
of  tne  rent  being  paid  to  a  religious 
community-Hippears  to  have  con- 
ferred some  peculiar  privilege 
which  made  a  virtue  of  that  which 
in  most  other  women  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  desertion  of 
home  duties.  The  great  world  is 
prodigal  of  praise  as  weU  as  blame; 
all  Paris  went  to  pay  homage  to  the 
'courageous  recmse,'  and  admire 
the  heroism  which  made  her,  at  the 
age  of  forty-two,  renounce  balls, 
and  allow  herself  no  other  worldly 
diversion  than  such  as  could  be 
afforded  by  theatres,  concerts, 
parties  at  home,  and  the  visits  oi 
the  liu^est  circle  of  acquaintance 
that  any  woman  ever  possessed. 

The  devolution  of  1830  brought 
little  change  in  the  circle  of  the 
Abbaye-au-Bois.  External  circum- 
stances had  little  influence  on  the 
life  of  Madame  E6camier,  and  few 
characters  present  a  greater  appear- 
ance of  umty.  If  she  had  not  the 
energy  or  marked  individuality  of 
character  which  can  react  openly 
against  the  vices  and  follies  of  an 
age,  she  at  any  rate  possessed  the 
strength  of  gentle  resistance  which 
TO^serves  from  their  conta^^on. 
She  took  no  part  in  the  profligacy 
of  the  Directory  or  the  oase  adu- 
lations of  the  Empire,  in  the  re- 
ligious hypocrisy  of  the  Bestoration 
or  the  monev-getting  mania  of  the 
Monarchy  of  July.  Throughout  all 
political  changes  her  so^  remained 
a  temple,  in  which  an  atmosphere 
of  incense  was  constantly  breathed: 
but  as  time  advanced  the  object  01 
worship  changed.  The  idol  of 
former  days  descended  to  the  rank 
of  a  priestess,  and  Ghateaubriand 


was  placed  upon  the  altar.  He  was 
to  be  seen  there,  and  there  only. 
For  the  last  fifteen  years  of  her  life, 
the  first  obiect  of  Madame  E6camier 
seems  to  nave  been  to  hide  from 
him  the  increasing  indifference  of  a 
new  generation,  it  must  have  been 
sometimes  a  weary  task  to  satisfy 
the  irritable  and  discontented  man 
of  genius;  but  she  never  wearied. 
Those  alone  continued  to  be  well 
received  at  the  Abbaye-au-Bois  who 
acknowledged  Chateaubriand  for 
their  leader;  and  if  rising  talent 
was  always  welcome,  and  if  every 
succeeding  year  brought  its  tribute 
of  new  names  destined  to  fame,  it 
was  that  he  might  see  in  their 
homage  the  promise  of  the  judg- 
ment of  posterity.  There  was  no 
lack  of  pilgrims  at  the  shrina 
Some  went  to  see  Chateaubriand, 
some  to  see  Madame  Il6camier— two 
relics  of  a  bygone  time;  and  their 
association  propped  up  their  failing 
celebrity.  Who  shall  relate  the 
wonders  worked  by  this  desire  to 
prolong  fame ?  The  select  audiences 
to  whom  fragments  of  i\iQ  Mhnoires 
dOutre-iombe  were  read,  the  neTjrs- 
paper  articles  which  were  allowed 
to  give  the  public  a  foretaste  of 
those  literary  treasuriM.  were  all 
skilfully  planned,  Wnen  some 
irreverent  journalist  was  suspected 
of  an  intention  to  withhold  his 
tribute  of  praise,  Madame  R6camier 
would  in  person  seek  to  win  him 
over,  and  on  such  occasions  knew 
how  to  resume  those  arms  which 
she  had  always  found  irresistible. 
From  the  increasing  moroseness  of 
Chateaubriand  and  the  tacitumily 
which  marked  his  latter  years,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  he  was  not  en- 
tirely deceived,  and  that  beyond  the 
admiring  circle  which  closed  around 
him  he  discerned  the  growing  for- 
getfulness  of  the  outer  world.  One 
was  reminded  involuntarily  of  some 
half-buried  monument  of  E^ypt  as 
one  saw  him  seated  at  the  chimney- 
comer  of  the  Abbaye-au-Bois,  loot- 
ing back  into  the  past  like  a  sphinx, 
and  almost  as  mute,  while  his 
devoted  hostess  with  untiring  zeal 
vainly  strove  to  clear  away  the 
sands  of  oblivion  which  were  j[ra- 
dually  accumulating  aroimd  him. 
It  was  a  touching! but  &  mdan- 
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choly  sight,  that  ineffectual  straggle 
of  beaut)r  and  genius  and  affection 
against  time  and  age  and  the  in- 
constancy of  the  -world.  Even  death 
failed  to  bring  that  renovation  of 
fame  which  so  often  accompanies  it. 
Chateaubriand  died  in  1848,  and 
the  cannon  of  the  insurrediion  of 
June  roared  around  his  deathbed; 
Madame  E§camier  died  of  cholera 
in  the  following  year.  Pestilence 
and  civil  war  were  formidable  com- 
petitors for  public  attention,  and 
these  two  persons  who  had  so  long 
occupied  the  world  slipped  almost 
unnoticed  into  the  grave.  The 
closing  scene  was  more  than  usually 

gainful.  For  many  hours  before 
is  death  Chateaubriand  had  lost 
the  power  or  the  desire  to  speaJE ; 
Maoame  R6camier  was  totally  blind; 
and  though  she  remained  with  him 
to  the  last,  silence  and  darkness 
stood  between  them,  and  gave  a 
foretaste  of  the  eternal  separation. 

She  did  not  long  survive  him; 
her  occupation  was  gone;  and  in 
May,  1849,  she  died,  after  a  few 
hours'  illness.  Bv  a  last  and  sin- 
gular privilege  her  features  re- 
covered after  death  the  beauty  of 
which  time  had  in  some  measure 
despoiled  them,  and  the  drawing 
which  Deveria  haa  lithographed  re- 
cals  the  loveliness  of  her  early  days. 
We  have  heard  one  who  knew  and 
loved  her  well  observe  that  it  would 
have  given  her  pleasure  could  she 
have  foreseen  that  the  beauty  which 
she  so  much  prized  would  triumph 
over  death  itself. 

When  about  to  sum  up  our 
opinion  of  these  volumes,  and  the 
Ifle  they  retrace,  we  feel  some  hesi- 
tation. We  are  conscious  that  the 
biographical  influence  has  been  at 
work,  and  that  to  have  remained 
Btemly  truthful  we  should  have 
made  our  remarks  prefatory  instead 
of  concluding.  The  lovely  and 
amiable  being  whose  triumphs  we 
have  recorded  has  cast  her  charm 
upon  us,  and  we  are  disarmed 
Meeting— transient — evanescent- 
such  are  the  terms  invariably  ap- 
plied to  beauty  by  the  poet ;  a  fatal 
gift — ^more  sadly  still,  says  the 
moralist ;  and  the  wisdom  of  nations 
embodied  in  a  popular  adage  vainly 
siriyes  to  petauade  each  succeeding 


generation  that  tfaosd  alone  are 
handsome  who  act  handsomely; 
yet  who  dare  deny  the  lasting  m- 
fluence  of  Beauty?  Even  athwart 
the  silent  gulf  which  Separates  the 
living  from  the  dead,  its  pleadings 
aiiB  heaixL  Prove  but  that  a  woman 
was  beautiful,  and  scarcely  a  his- 
torian remains  impartial  Surely 
the  charm  which  was  sufficient  to 
throw  a  halo  round  a  Qeopatra, 
and  better  than  her  royal  robes  to 
hide  the  blood-stains  on  the  life  of 
a  Mary  Stuart,  may  procure  forgive- 
ness for  the  venial  weaknesses 
which,  in  this  country,  will  prevent 
the^potheosisof  aEi§camier.  We 
say  in  this  country,  for  in  France 
even  the  slight  reservations  we 
have  thought  it  our  duty  to  make, 
would  give  offence  to  a  more 
widely  extended  circlb  than  our 
readers  can  well  imagine.  The 
numerous  kind  offices  rendered  by 
Madame  R6camier,  which  have 
made  ^titude  for  her  memory  a 
duty  with  many — ^the  exclusiveness 
as  regarded  general  society,  and  the 
adulation  for  any  species  of  cele- 
brity which  presided  over  the  circle 
at  the  Abbaye-au-Bois,  and  made 
the  Very  fact  of  admittance  give 
a  certain  sanction  to  Fame,— all 
these  things  have  created  cnam- 
pions  for  her  in  men  on  T^rhoin  but 
a  ray  of  her  departing  light  has 
shone.  We  have  said  that  before 
the  usual  limit  at  whicli  posterity 
begins,  she  had  become  ati  historical 
character, — legendary  would  have 
been  the  fitter  word.  What  legend 
indeed  recounts  more  wonderful 
deeds)  Here  was  a  woman  who 
taught  love  to  be  as  lasting  as 
friendship,  and  friendship  as  lasting 
as  life ;  who  made  rivals  to  livia  in 
daily  and  friendly  intercourse,  and 
'  eradicated  jealousy/  we  are  told. 
*  from  the  hearts  of  other  women  1 
In  vain  Time,  and  Truth,  his  hand- 
maiden, fnay  show  a  new  and  scep- 
tical generation  by  what  means,  by 
what  compromises  and  concessions 
to  the  vanity  of  others,  these 
marvels  were  worked :  the  Votaries 
of  the  Abbaye-au-Bois  will  remain 
fidthful,  and  tradition  Will  per- 
petuate their  reverence.  As  we 
consider  the  new  burst  of  eulogy 
this  publication  has  called  forth  m 
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aU  the  sunrivors  of  the  coterie,  we 
are  reminded  of  an  anecdote  which 
we  are  tempted  irreverently  to 
quote.  One  of  our  firiends  had  in 
hifl  family  an  old  servant,  who  in 
his  youth  had  been  a  fervent  fol- 
lower of  Joanna  Southcott.  One 
day  in  talking  over  his  young  days 
with  the  ola  man,  he  inquired: 
*  And  what  do  vou  and  your  friends 
think  of  all  tnat  now,  James  f — 
'Why,  sir,*  replied  James, 'when 
some  of  us  get  together,  we  keeps 
it  up,  sir :  we  keeps  it  up.' 

We  feel  more  at  our  ease  if  from 
the  heroine  we  turn  to  the  bio- 
grapher. On  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  these  volumes  have  been 
almost  universally  described  as  a 
monument  of  filial  piet^,  and  as 
sudi  they  are,  to  a  certain  degree, 
entitled  to  respect  But  the  public 
may  reasonably  inquire  whether 
the  monument  was  necessary, 
whether  it  accomplished  the  object 
for  which  it  was  erected,  and 
above  all,  whether  it  was  lawful  to 
edify  it  with  the  hearthstones  of 
other  families.  To  all  these  queries 
a  nef;ative  answer  may,  we  think, 
be  given.  Kographv  has  of  late 
become  so  universal,  that  it  is  time 
that  some  moral  laws  should  be 
recognised  for  its  limitation.  In 
IVance  especially  a  curious  contra- 
diction may  be  remarked.  While 
novels  are  made  mere  vehicles  for 
scdf-laudation,  or  recrimination 
even  a^pdnst  the  dead,  and  are 
filled  with  personal  records  imder 
the  most  transparent  veils  of  fiction 
^-memoirs — ^which  should  be  con- 
fessions, if  they  are  anything — 
consist  almost  exclusively  of  ac- 
counts of  public  events  and — ^we 
must  admit  too— of  the  histories  of 
other  people.  Madame  Lenonnant*s 
book  forms  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  She  has  proved— indispu- 
tably proved— by  the  letters  of 
others,  that  Madame  B6camier  was 
beautiful,  and  loved  by  many.  Who 
doubted  this?  Of  the  part  which 
she  herself  played  in  the  numerous 
heart-dramas  of  which  the  titles 
are  so  complacently  enumerated, 
what  have  we  learnt  by  these 
Beminuoenoesf  Sincerity — ^not  cha- 
rity— should  begin  at  home.  Where 
are  the  answers  that  kept  alive  the 


long  correspondence  of  Beigamin 
Constant)  Where  are  thejealous 
notes  that  called  forth  Chateau- 
briand's deprecating  replies?  Where 
are  the  letters  which  hindered  hope 
from  dying  out  in  the  heart  of  poor 
Prince  Augustus?  In  what  terms 
was  a  divorce  proposed  to  the 
elderly  and  ruined  nusband?  If 
it  was  necessary  to  speak  of  all 
these  thhigs,  then  we  nave  a  right 
to  complam  that  so  little  has  been 
added  to  our  stock  of  knowledge. 
But  this  necessity  we  cannot  recog- 
nise. Never  was  a  memory  less 
assailed  by  enemies^  never  was  a 
memorv  more  glorified  by  friends, 
than  tnat  of  Madame  E6camier; 
the  few  sceptics  who  had  their 
doubts  will,  we  think,  retain  them 
still.  Madame  Lenormant  has  not 
sufficiently  borne  in  mind  the  re- 
mark of  rascal:  'L'homme  n'est 
ni  ange  ni  b^te,et  qui  veut  trop 
faire  range  £ut  1%  bete.'  She  has 
unwisely  endeavoured  to  depict 
an  angel  instead  of  a  woman.  If 
from  tlie  necessity  and  success  of 
this  pleading  for  admiration  where 
so  much  has  been  alread;^  given, 
we  turn  to  discuss  its  legitimacy, 
we  are  still  less  disposed  to  indul- 
gence. True  it  is  that  ten  vears 
have  elapsed  since  the*  death  of 
Madame  Il6camier,  and  that  the 
author  of  the  BeminUtxnoa  has 
patiently  awaited  the  death  of  the 
last  surviving  victim  sacrificed  at 
the  altar  of  the  idol  of  the  Abbaye- 
au-Bois ;  but  is  nothing  due  to  the 
dead?  The  Duchess  Mathieu  de 
Montmorency  died  last  year — ^the 
uncompromising  and  austere 
mourner  for  a  husband  she  had 
faithfully  loved ;  whatever  the 
Beminitcenjces  may  say  of  her  admi- 
ration for  Madame  B^camier,  we 
doubt  that  she  would  have  liked  to 
see  the  public  entertained  with  the 
recital  of  her  husband's  devotion — 
pure  though  it  might  be  —  for 
another  woman.  For  Madame  de 
Chateaubriand  too  we  must  enter 
a  protest.  When  she  married  she 
was  young,  handsome,  wealthy,  and 
well-bom ;  to  the  ena  of  her  days 
she  remained  a  pious  and  faithful 
wife ;  some  of  the  pity  which 
biographers  have  lavisned  on  the 
incurable  ewrmi  of  her  egotistical 
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lord  might,  in  our  opinion,  have 
been  well  bestowed  on  the  neglected 
and  childless  wife.  Lastly,  what 
excuse  can  be  offered  for  the  in- 
sertion in  these  volumes  of  the 
dignified  and  yet  reproadiful  letters 
of  one  of  our  countrywomen  to 
Chateaubriand?  Surely  they  might 
have  been  omitted  in  a  life  of 
Madame  BIcamier.  Can  her  bio- 
grapher have  supposed  that  she 
would  be  raised  m  public  esteem 
by  proving  that  the  man  she  pre- 
ferred was  capable  of  gratuitously 
wounding  the  feelings  of  another 
woman  who,  in  poverty  and  exile, 
had  given  him  her  early  love  1 

Even  the  most  enthusiastic  of 
Madame  Eecamier's  admirers  have 
admitted  that  she  was  not  a  proper 
subject  for  imitation.  She  was 
peculiarly  gifted,  peculiarly  situ- 
ated; and  other  women,  it  is 
allowed,  might,  in  seeking  to  fol- 
low her,  go  astray.  We  would 
suggest  that  it  may  be  dangerous 
to  hold  up  to  public  admiration 
what  is  not  fit  for  public  imitation. 
Exceptional  characters  should  be 
praised  with  reserve  by  the  advisers 
of  the  public  conscience;  and  it 
would  be  well  for  the  moralization 
of  literature  if  every  writer  con- 
sidered himself,  with  humility,  in 
that  light.  We  are  told  that  the 
perturbation  occasioned  by  Madame 
K6camier  in  the  lives  of  indivi- 
duals, was  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  public  good  she 
effected,  and  great  stress  has  been 
laid  on  her  salutary  and  concilia- 
tory influence,  and  the  many  ser- 
vices which  tnat  influence  enabled 
her  to  render.  We  are  afraid  that 
the  influence  of  women  in  such 
matters  amounts  too  generally  to 
tliis — ^the  power  of  obtaining  unfair 
concessions.  It  is  generally  bane- 
ful, because  in  political  matters 
they  are  necessanly  irresponsible 
beings.  If  great  power  is  always 
dangerous,  now  much  more  when 
it  is  exercised  indirectly.  Many  a  wo- 
man has  persuaded  men  to  do  what 
she  would  not  liave  done  herself  in 
their  place,  and  many  a  mvtSgS  has 
been  recommended  ana  advanced 
who  would  have  remained  for  ever 
in  obscurity  if  his  fair  protectress 
had  been  personally  responsible  for 


the  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties 
confided  to  him.  Numberless,  in- 
deed, are  the  men  who,  in  every 
branch  of  the  public  service  in 
France,  have  owed  their  advance- 
ment to  Madame  B6camier.  There 
was  a  time  when  no  candidate  could 
hope  for  admission  to  the  French 
Academy  who  could  not  dispose 
of  the  mterest  of  Chateaubriand 
through  her,  of  M.  Pasquier 
through  Madame  de  Boigne,  of  M. 
Mol4  through  Madame  de  Castel- 
lane.  The  generation  which  bowed 
beneath  their  sceptre  had  termed 
them  the  three  Fates.  We  cannot 
admit  that  the  exercise  of  such 
power  constitutes  a  title  to  public 
gratitude.  The  situations  to  which 
her  friends  were  promoted  would 
not,  failing  her  recommendation, 
have  remauied  vacant,  and  mi^ht 
have  been  bestowed  on  as  deserving 
candidates.  Who  can  say  how  much 
unprotected  merit  was  condemned 
to  obscurity  to  make  room  for  the 
proUgis  of  the  Abbaye-au-Bois?  That 
on  the  morrow  of  the  first  Revolu- 
tion her  conciliatory  influence  was 
salutary,  we  do  not  attempt  to 
deny.  It  was  highly  desirable  that 
the  representatives  of  the  old  and 
of  the  new  rSgime  should  be  united 
beneath  her  gentle  rule ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  during  the  years 
of  comparative  apathy  which 
formed  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe, 
the  relaxing  atmosphere  which  was 
breathed  in  her  idon  was  favour- 
able to  public  health.  M.  St.  Beuve. 
the  most  apologetic  of  critics  and 
the  least  inaependent  of  social  in- 
fluences, has  hinted  as  much  in  the 
following  circumlocutory  remark  :— 

Que  dani  cet  air  li  tiide  et  ai  oalmant, 
en  donnant  auz  etprits  tonte  lenr  douoenr 
et  tout  lenr  poll,  elle  ne  lee  amolllt  nn 
pen  et  ne  lee  inclin&t  &  la  complaisanoe 
je  n*08erai8  le  nier,  d'antant  plni  que  je 
cTois  Taroir  pent-6tro  €pronT6  moi-mdme. 
Cf^tait  certainement  nn  salon,  oA,  non 
lenleroeni  la  politesee  mais  aneei  la 
oharit^  nniiaient  nn  pen  K  la  virit^.  II 
7  avait  d£eid6ment  dee  choaes  qn'elle  p« 
Tonlait  pas  Yoir  et  qni  ponr  elle  u'exis* 
talent  pas. 

At  the  present  time,  at  any  rate, 
it  is  certain  that  such  an  influence 
would  be  worse  than  useless.  In 
these  days  of  political  indifference, 
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Frenchmen  would  require  to  be 
stimulated  to  enthusiasm,  not 
tamed  into  8ubmissivenes&  No 
Hendlia  is  required  where  no  com- 
batants are  on  the  field.  Let  us 
hope,  therefore,  that  Madame  Ei6- 
camier  may  remain  —  what  her 
admirers  have  proclaimed  her — 
uuioue. 

With  this  wish  we  dismiss  the 
gentle  shade  that  we  have  evoked 
for  our  readers.    May  it  rest  for 


the  future  undisturbed  b^  the  in* 
discreet  and  undiscriminating  praise 
it  has  been  fated  to  call  forth  in 
death  as  in  life,  until  perhaps,  a 
couple  of  centuries  hence,  as  a  last 
homage,  some  elderly  philosopher, 
fired  with  posthumous  love — ^some 
future  Cousin  —  may  draw  this 
better  and  fairer  Longueville  from 
the  tomb  to  hold  her  up  to  the 
admiration  of  the  twenty-first 
century. 


THE  WINE  QUESTION  REVIEWED. 


niHERE  are  blessings  short  of 
J-  heaven  which  may  come  upon 
us  too  suddenly.  We  regard  them 
with  longing  arms  afar  off;  but 
plumped  into  our  arms  without 
warmng,  we  stei)  back  apace, 
anxiously  scrutinizing  our  desires 
as  well  as  the  thing  desired.  If 
Jack  Sprat — good,  honest,  much- 
indebted  guardsman — ^who  has  so 
long  and  so  ardently  adored  Lord 
Mullet's  beautiful  daughter,  were 
suddenly  assured  that  the  lady 
pined  for  him,  while  my  lord  com- 
miserated her^  do  you  think  he 
would  at  once  be  joyful)  Not  at 
alL  Though  he  had  reviewed  his 
affections  a  thousand  times  before, 
each  time  finding  them  as  honest 
as  forlorn,  some  imnamed  fear 
would  clap  the  bugle  to  its  lips 
and  hurry  the  stragglers  to  parade 
again.  iBreathless  with  &  mo- 
mentary misgiving,  he  would  cast 
a  keen  glance  back  through  their 
history,  weigh  theuL  guage  themi, 
even  question  whetner  they  were 
desires  or  affections  at  all,  or  moon- 
struck fancies ;  and  that  being 
settled,  then  for  as  eager  a  review, 
at  arm's  length,  of  Lady  Lucy's 
charms,  character,  and  conversa- 
tion. It  may  be,  and  generally 
does  happen  in  such  cases,  that  the 
whole  question  occupies  no  more 
time  than  it  takes  a  gentleman  to 
turn  pale  in — ^to  lose  his  workaday 
faculties  and  to  recover  them;  may- 
be the  whole  process  is  a  mere 
raising  and  exorcising  of  ridiculous 


ehinueras  (which,  however,  we  do 
not  believe),  but  it  is  one  which  all 
men's  minus  undeigo  at  the  pre- 
sentation of  any  long-desired  boon. 
Now,  women  and  wine  have  long 
been  associated  in  romance  and 
song ;  and  there  are  so  many  and 
dose  associations  between  those 
blessings,  that  we  violate  no  mm 
sentiment  when  we  oou^e  them  in 
a  Blue-book  review.*  The  one  re- 
presents the  aristocracy  of  human 
xind,  the  other  the  aristocracy  of 
all  that  springs  firom  the  earth;  and. 
to  forego  a  score  of  other  paorallel 
instances,  both, when  pure  and  good, 

S've  gladness  to  the  heart>  fire  to 
le  brain,  vigour  to  the  hands  of 
man — ^and  both,  aUs !  unless  well 
grown,  well  selected,  and  well  used, 
masipate  his  faculties  and  deprave 
his  heart.  Some  such  consideration 
occupies  England  at  the  present 
moment,  though  it  Ls  only  one  of 
nuuiy  which  bring  the  nation  to  a 
pause  now  that  it  beholds  the 
approach  of  a  boon  it  had  long 
desired. 

It  is  true  that  our  first  feeling  of 
hesitation  about  accepting  cheap 
wines  has  much  diminished  by  this 
time.  So  sudden  was  the  bruit  of 
that  benefit,  so  imcxpected  the 
announcement  that  oiur  governors 

{>roposed  to  abandon  an  impost  on 
umiry^  while  provision  had  to  be 
made  for  a  new  and  enormous  ex*- 
penditure,  that  the  countrv  was  not 
only  surprised,  it  was  shocked ;  and 
straightway  fell  into  much  the  same 


*  RtpcrU  of  Her  Majetty't  SeereUuies  o/Bmiauy  and  Legation  on  the  ^/eel  </ 
the  Vine  JHeum  o»  the  Cmmree  of  the  Cotmtria  t»  iMeh  they  reside 
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frame  of  mind  as  we  have  ascribed 
to  the  lover.  Did  it  like  French 
wines  after  sJl  %  Had  not  the  taste 
for  aU  wines  declined  notably  of 
late  years,  in  spite  of  increased 
wealiK  ana  augmented  population  1 
Could  the  wine-growing  countries 
produce  any  great  quantity  of  wines 
suited  to  English  tastes  ?  Should 
we  not  be  flooded  with  decoctions 
inflamed  to  please  the  palates  of 
those  who  nave  learned  to  love 
^  South  African,'  or  who  are  to  be 
weaned  from  raw  spirits  1  And 
theiL  since  wine  is  purely  a  luxury, 
would  not  an  abatement  of  the  tar 
upon  it  be  a  boon  to  the  rich  alone  1 
These  questions  were  heard  every- 
where: and  when  it  was  said  further 
that  tne  wine  du^,  among  others, 
was  to  be  thrown  as  a  sop  to  our 
ally,  to  keep  him  engaged  in  nis  own 
vineyards  and  out  of  our  harvest- 
fields,  the  people  murmured. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  speech  on 
opening  the  Budget,  dissipated 
much  of  this  misgiving,  ana  the 
public  generally  have  b^ntotake 
rather  a  sanguine  view  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  that  view,  correct  or 
incorrect,  is  founded  on  very 
theoretical  bases,  and  in  a  matter 
of  such  importance  to  our  national 
economy)  our  trade,  and  even  to 
the  public  morals,  tnese  should  be 
attentively  examined.  The  inquiry 
is  not  unentertaining  either^  for  it 
involves  a  great  deal  of  human 
nature ;  and  there  is  a  fascination 
about  the  subject  common  alike  to 
those  who  habitually  drink  wine 
and  those  who  only  read  how  it 
maketh  the  heart  glad,  which  would 
make  a  very  pretty  chaptw  of 
metaphysics. 

The  argument  that  wine  is  not 
neoessari^  a  rich  man's  luxury 
formed  one  of  the  most  telling 
XKxbits  in  the  speech  of  the  Chan^ 
ceUor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  had 
the  tact  to  put  it  f  ortn  pretty  much 
as  if  it  were  a  recent  discovery  of 
his,  and  no  doubt  it  took  many 
honourable  members  by  surprise* 
Honourable  members  are  not  neces- 
sarily reflective;  and  thou^  all  of 
them  have  doubtleaa  cositated, 
earnestly  and  sympathetiBaily,  the 
burdens  of  the  poor,  and  what  long 
and  frequent  periods  of  distiras^ 


the^  suffer,  few  have  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  that  fskot  the  rapid 
conversion  of  the  luxuries  into  the 
necessities  of  existence.    Yet  this 
lies  ui>on  the  eurfaoe  of  the  ques- 
tion, since  a  man's  necessities — ^if 
by  tnat  \&  meant  whatever  is  neces- 
saiT  for  the  noxirishment  of  his 
body,  the  preservation  of  his  health, 
and  the  observance  of  public  and 
private  decencies— are  surprisingly 
few    and  easily   supplied.      But 
human  nature  cannot  be  content 
with  these;  if  it  were,  there  would 
be  an  end  obviously  to  all  civilixa- 
tion,  for  there  is  another  necessity 
-^the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties,  which  imports 
luxury  into  the  question  at  once. 
We  say  nothinf^  about  trade,  nor 
how  much  of  it  would  be  extin- 
guished if  working  men  boui^t  no 
more  silk  hats  or  oroaddoth  suits^ 
no  tobacco,  no  tea,  none  of  a  hun- 
dred things  which  are  proved  to  be 
luxuries  by  the  fact  that  millions  of 
our  f oreffttners  wrought  and  lived  as 
well  without  them.    Itisabroad^ 
much-involved  question.    The  only 
clesjr  points  about  it  are,  that  the 
mass  of  the  population,  taj:en  mdi^ 
Mually^  does  expend  in  luxuries 
much  that  should  provide  for  its 
wants;  and  that  without  the  re- 
motest reference    to   commercial 
considerations,  or  any  eause  and 
effect  whatever,  but  of  natural,  un- 
reasoning appetite,  we  go  on  adding 
to  the  neceonties  of  to-day  what 
was  tide  luxury  of  yesterday.    Of 
late  years  it  has  became  the  policy 
of  our  rulers  to  foster  this  appetite, 
or  rather  to  give  greater  freedom  to 
what  is  in  fact  irresistible ;  for  it  is 
a  law  of  human  nature,  and  took 
effect  long  before  any  commercial 
policy  was  orgwuzed* 

But  there  are  luxuries  and  1uxq« 
riea.  It  might  be  shown,  for 
instance,  that  tobacco  is  an  anant 
luxury;  though  it  is  very  well 
known  that  thousands  of  men^  were 
they  offered  the  altematire  of  a 
pipe  or  breakf ast»  would  choose 
the  former,  and  tlwt  with  a  (h/a 
hard  work  before  them.  But  if  it 
be  admitted  that  teiL  beer,  or  sngar, 
ia  a  neeessaiy  of  life,  er  even  a 
'  poor  man'sluxury,'  which  it  would 
hie  cruel  ta  place  oeyoad  his  reach, 
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the  same  admiasion  must  he  made 
for  'wine.  Lord  Chelsea,  in  his 
'  Report'  (as  much  an  argument  for 
the  admission  of  low-taxed  wine 
into  England,  as  a  statement  of  the 
conditions  that  must  attend  its 
supply)^  instances  wheaten  bread, 
the  enjoyment  of  which,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  confined 
to  the  aristocracy;  but  it  is  fairer  to 
take  the  case,  not  of  a*  conmiodity 
which  goes  to  the  sustenance  of 
life,  but  of  one  which  conduces  to 
its  repair,  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances. Such  is  tea.  The  argu- 
ment for  encouraging  its  consump- 
tion is  not  so  much  that  it  is  a 
moral  kind  of  bevera^^e,  but  that  it 
has  peculiar  properties^  useful  to 
refresh  the  wasted  spirit  of  the 
labourer,  and  to  reinforce  the  f aU- 
ing  energies  of  age.  By  so  much 
it  ceases  to  be  a  luxury^  and  be- 
comes a  necessary  of  hfe.  Wine 
has  similar  virtues,  pecuUar  also; 
and  while  they  are  equally  potent 
to  assist  nature  in  restoring  elasti- 
city to  the  long-bent  bow,  they 
operate  to  far  greater  benefit  in 
mending  it  when  broken.  Wine  is 
applied  to  strictly  medicinal  uses 
wherever  it  is  known;  for  certain 
disorders,  and  in  certain  conditions 
of  disease,  it  is  regarded  as  specific, 
or  as  the  only  profitable  prescrip- 
tion. And  therefore,  so  long  as 
this  beverage  has  been  treated  as  a 
rich  man's  luxurv,  so  long  has  it 
been  denied  to  tne  severest  neces- 
sities of  heaven  knows  what  pro- 
portion of  our  fellow-countrymen, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  delicate 
women  and  the  little  children.  For 
oUr  own  part,  we  wonder  that  the 
whole  medical  profession  has  not 
long  since  risen  to  demand  that 
wine  be  made  cheaper,  were  it 
merely  to  save  themselves  pain.  It 
is  only  by  assuming  the  feelings  of 
a  medical  practitioner  to  be  very 
much  blunted  that  we  can  imagine 
him  patiently  enduring  (and  he  has 
to  endure  it  somehow  in  scores  of 
cases)  the  half-fierce,  wholly  des- 
pairing retort  of  *  How  am  /  to  get 
winel'  when  he  assures  some  poor 
patient  that  nothing  but  three  or 
four  glasses  of  port  ard&y  will 
save  him.  He  (the  practitioner) 
knows  a  dozen  instances  in  whidi 


a  father  or  a  husband  has  im- 
poverished himself— sold  his  goods 
and  starved  himself — in  order 
to  make  that  dailv  provision  of 
port  for  wife  or  child.  Surely  it  is 
not  necessary  to  insist  that  hun- 
dreds of  examples  of  this  kind  exist 
to-day:  and  it  is  an  aggravation  of 
the  evil  that  an  excessive  duty  leads 
to  such  wholesale  adulteration  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  poor 
man,  who  has  necessarily  to  deal 
with  the  neighbouring  publican,  to 
obtain  a  serviceable  wine  at  all. 
There  are  societies  for  all  kinds  of 
objects:  a  sodetv  for  dispensing 
sound  wines  to  the  sick  oixght  to 
have  been  established  long  ago. 

We  are  quite  content  to  rest  our 
opinion  that  wine  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  rich  man's  luxury, 
and  taxed  as  such,  on  this  grouna 
alone;  especially  as,  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  sick,  it  must  generally 
be  consumed  in  laige  quantities. 
It  is  not  prescribed  in  doses  of  two 
teaspoonruls  arday,  but  by  the 
dozen  bottles  per  montk  The  pre- 
sent duties  place  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  two-thirds  of  the  popular 
tion;  and  those  duties,  ther^ore, 
are  so  far  a  tax  upon  the  health  of 
the  people.  Medicine  is  not  a 
luxury;  and  since  wine  is  fre- 
quently medicinal  and  always 
wholesome,  as  gooa  a  case  can  be 
made  out  for  it  as  a  necessary  of 
lif  e^  as  for  a  dozen  other  things 
which  nobody  raises  a  question 
about.  The  facts  undoubtedly  are, 
as  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  says,  *  that 
in  England,  and  under  all  govern- 
ments, wine  has  been  treated  as  a 
luxury,  and  f lo^  as  a  necessary  of 
life;  that  sovereigns,  statesmeui 
and  legislatures  have  vied  with  one 
another  in  laving  upon  this  produce 
the  greatest  burthen  of  taxation  it 
could  bear,  and  that  in  so  doiujg 
they  had  public  opinion  in  their 
favour.'  No  doubt.  An  immense 
number  of  the  working  classes  now 
look  upon  the  proposed  reduction 
of  the  duty  as  a  benefit  to  be  oon-> 
ferred  on  the  rich,  and  which  some- 
how will  be  wrung  out  of  them. 
They  point  to  articles  of  universal 
consumption,  asking  why  th^  are 
not  selected  if  you  have  resolved  to 
reduce  the  customs  dues.    Here, 
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however,  the  political  and  com- 
mercial elements  come  in ;  and  with 
these  we  have  nothing  to  do  at  pre- 
sent They  are  treat^  of  in  other 
parts  of  the  present  number  of 
Fraeer,  The  question  is,  whether 
sovereigns,  statesmen,  and  legis- 
latures have  been  justified  in  treat- 
ing wine  as  a  nure  luxury  (like 
down  beds,  coaches  and  six,  or  the 
Hog^rty  diamond),  and  whether 
public  opinion  has  not  been  mis- 
taken in  supporting  their  view  of 
the  matter.  We  say  no  to  the 
former  clause;  to  the  latter^  yes. 
At  any  rate,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  wine,  in  its  uses  or  in  the 
cost  of  its  production,  to  make  it 
more  luzunous  than  tea;  while, 
unlike  that  beverage,  it  frequently 
becomes  a  thing  of  primal  neces- 
sity. If  J  then,  the  poorer  class  hail 
with  delight  tne  reauction  of  taxes 
on  the  one,  they  should  not  hastily 
insist  on  being  prohibited  the  use 
of  the  other. 

But  it  is  said  that  in  England 
the  taste  for  wine  is  confined  to 
the  upper  classes  \  that  even  amongst 
these  it  ha»  declmed ;  while  as  for 
the  general  consumer,  the  ^  light, 
thin  wines  of  France  are  positively 
distasteful  to  him ;  and  that  he  is  the 
less  likely  to  be  weaned  from  *  the 
national  beverage'  if  the  brewers, 
incited  by  competition  and  assistea 
by  a  reduced  hop  dutv,  sell,  better 
and  cheaper  beer.  These  are  im- 
portant considerations. 

That  the  taste  for  wine  is  con- 
fined to  the  rich  is  not  remarkable, 
since  they  alone  can  afford  to  drink 
it  It  is  an  acquired  taste,  no 
doubt;  but  the  general  consumer 
had  not  acquired  a  taste  for  tea 
when  that  article  was  sold  at  twenty 
shillings  a  pound ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
fair  to  assume  in  him  a  repugnance 
to  what  he  has  never  been  per- 
mitted to  enjoy.  The  dedine  of 
the  consumption  of  wine  in  Eng- 
land of  late  years  is  a  better  argu- 
ment, because  it  is  ascertained. 
Moreover,  this  decline  is  consider- 
able, when  compared  with  our  in- 
creased population  and  the  rapidly 
f  rowing  wealth  of  the  country, 
very  vear  adds  to  the  number  of 
the  well-to-do  middle  da^te ;  wit- 
ness the  ^  villas'  that  spring  up  (like 


mushrooms  in  more  than  one  re- 
spect) everjrwhere  in  the  suburbs ; 
tne  population  increases  by  a  thou- 
sand  a  day;    and   yet  the  con- 
sumption of  wine  falls  off,  or  at 
best  remains  stationary.  Sir  Emer- 
son Tennent  compares  the  decline, 
compiled  with  population,  at  48 
per  cent ;  and  he  quotes  the  years 
1801  and  i8ni  in  proof  of  this  esti- 
mate.   In  tne  former  year,  with  a 
population  of  15,500,000,  tne  total 
consumption  of  wines  of  all  de- 
scriptions was  6,876,710  gallons ; 
in  the  latter  year,  the  population 
having   amoimted   to    37,309,000 
souls,     the      consumption      was 
6,280,653  j^ons.    That  is  to  say, 
in  1801  the  consumption  per  head, 
in  gallons,   was   0*431;  m    18^1, 
0*330 ;  and  it  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  calculation  that  the 
duties  were  oonsidentbly  heavier 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
year.    It  may  be  true,  as   Lord 
Chelsea  says  in  his  Report,  that '  a 
comparison  Quch  as  this,  confined 
to  two  years  out  of  fifty,  cannot 
^ve  a  lair  picture  of  the  fluctua- 
tions the  consumption  of  wine  has 
undergone,  in  consequence  of,  and 
concurrently  with,  the  changes  that 
have  been  effected  in  commercial 
legislation    during    the   interval' 
But  Sir  Emerson  Tennent's  conclu- 
sions on  this  head  are  little  affected 
by  a  review  of  those  fluctuations 
during  the  whole  period.    In  1825, 
when  the  duty  on  French  wine 
was  reduced  from  139.  8e^.  per  gal- 
lon, to  7«.  2e^.,  and  on  Portuguese 
from  p«.  8d  to  4&  locf.,  the  con- 
sumption rose  to  8,009,543  gallons; 
but   in  the   next  year  it  fell  to 
6,058,453  gallons ;  and  the  average 
consumption  for  the  thirty  years 
since  that  period,  has  been  under 
6,500,000  gallons,  with  no  increase 
in  late  years.    Tne  same  quantity 
that  was  required  for  15,500,000 
consumers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  suffices  for  nearly  double 
that  number  now.    Individual  con- 
sumption between  1785  and  1794, 
exceeded  three  bottles  per  head; 
in  1851  it  was  one  and  three-tenths. 
We  need  go  no  farther  into  the 
statistics  fimushed  by  the  Report 
to  discover  that  the  demand  for 
wine  in  England  has  greatly  de- 
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creased  dorinfc  the  presenl  cei^ 
tur^;  but  it  is  important  to  account 
for  it,  at  a  time  when  the  Qoyem- 
ment  seeks  to  increase  the  demand 
by  a  means  which,  infallible  in 
other  cases,  se^ns  to  have  lost  ita 
virtue  in  thi»-*^n  abatement  of 
duty.*  The  solution  is  not  to  b^ 
found  in  the  increased  use  of 
spirits,  Bntiah  and  foreign,  ox  of 
beer ;  for  of  these  the  consumption 
has  also  diminished  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population.  Sir  Emer* 
son  Tennent  thinks  the  decline 
due  to  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  tas^  of  the  English 
consxmier.  He  remarks,  in  con^ 
tinuation,  that  much  less  wine  is 
drunk  by  the  upper  classes  of 
society;  which,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  social  ]>efinement,  have  ao- 
<iuired  habits  of  sobriety  unknown 
in  former  times.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  this  fact  goes  far  to 
explain  the  decline ;  and  then  we 
have  to  consider  the  enormous  im- 
petus that  has  been  given  to  the 
use  of  non-intoxicating  beverages 
— tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa.  For  in- 
stance, about  36,500,000  lbs.  of  ten 
were  sold  in  1836;  in  1854  the 
consumption  had  risen  to  Uttle 
short  of  63,000,000  lbs.  Taking 
the  three  beverages  together,  Lord 
Chelsea  says,  'if  the  increase  in 
consumption  had  not  been  more 
than  proportionate  with  that  of 
the  population,  they  would^  have 
only  diiown  an  increase  of 
8,135.000  lbs.  in  1854  (the  esti- 
matea  numbers  of  the  population 
for  that  year  being  37,600,000)  over 
1835-36,  when  the  population  was 
34,350,000,  whereas  the  actual  in- 
crease has  been  43,918,31  pf  lbs.' 
And  so  with  respect  to  spintuous 
liquors,  the  consumption  of  which, 
had  it  kept  pace  with  the  progress 
of  the  population,  would  nave  ex- 
hibited a  rise,  as  regards  1854  con- 


trasted with  1835*36,  of  83,875,000 
gallons,  whereas  there  was  a  de- 
crease of  consumption  in  these 
articles  amounting  to  631,468  gal- 
lons:  while  as  to  beer,  the  demand 
for  tnat  beverage  was  less  by  60.000 
barrels  (of  36  gallons)  in  1854  than 
in  1836. 

We  confess  we  were  rather  un- 
prepared for  this  startling  states 
ment^  which  reflects  most  satisfac- 
torily on  the  moral  condition  of 
the  peopla  But  while  the  vastly 
increased  use  of  non-intoxicating 
beverages  may  explain  the  falling 
off  in  the  consumption  of  beer — 
and  of  spirits,  too^  mainly — ^we  are 
inclined  to  think  it  enters  little,  if 
at  all,  into  the  case  of  wine.  The 
augmented  demand  for  tea  and 
coffee  had  taken  place  chiefly 
amongst  those  classes  of  society 
who  would  certainly  not  drinK 
wine  if  ihei/  were  not  obtainable, 
or  who  are  content  to  place  a  bottle 
of  port  and  a  bottle  of  sherry  on 
the  table  twice  or  thriee  a  year, 
on  festivals,  and  that  more  for  the 
pomp  of  the  thing  than  for  any 
other  purpose.  The  rich,  the  wine- 
drinkmg  class,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  consumed  more  tea  and 
coffee  during  the  last  thirty  years 
because  of  their  comparative  che^ 
neas,  or  seduced  by  the  reduction 
of  piice^  which  was  neyer  so  high 
at  an V  tune  since  1836  as  to  shut 
out  the  man  with  a  hundred  a  year. 
If  the  rich  do  drink  more  tea  and 
less  wine,  it  must  be  for  the  reasons 
assigned  by  Sir  Emerson  Tennent ; 
that  a  change  has  taken  place  in 
English  tastes;  that  the  three- 
bottle  man  is  eronct ;  and  that  the 
upper  classes  (as  well  as  the  lower) 
'  have  acquired  a  sobriety  unknown 
in  former  times.' 

Obviously,  this  result  of '  advano* 
ing  civilization,'  with  which  nobody 
can  quarrel,  goes  far  to  explain 


*  The  dutj on  French  wino  from  1804  to  1815,  vas  13^.  Sd.;  from  i8a5  to  iSgi^ 
it  waB  7<.  2d,;iD.  18  31  a  further  remission  was  made^  which  hrought  it  down  to 
5«.  6c2.  The  Fortngnese  wines  were  taxed  at  9a.  id,  firom  1804  to  1816 ;  9Xg$,  Bd* 
from  18 16  to  1835,  when  the  dnty  fell  to  49.  lod.  In  1831  the  duties  were 
equalised.  A  commission  appointed  by  the  National  Assembly  of  France  to  inquii« 
into  this  subjecti  reports  that  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  dijty  in  Z831  wm  tather 
unfarourable  than  otherwise,  since  the  arerage  quantities  exported  to  BngUad  froB 
1819  to  18^5,  when  the  duty  was  378  francs  83  oentimes,  were  35,875  heetolitna 
per  annum,  while  from  18^  t»  i840»  when  the  d«^  had  &U«a  to  151  tnmat  35 
ee&thnei,  they  w«m  30^^69* 
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that  decline  which  figiiros  provei 
But  how  do  they  prove  it?  Civi- 
lization has  performed  other  featai 
besides  that  of  reforming  our 
drinking  habits:  it  has  enabled 
enterprisii^g  vintner  to  increase 
the  bulk  of  their  wares  without 
any  considerable  help  from  the  vine. 
The  science  is  not  a  new  one 
indeed,  as  may  be  seen  from  Mr« 
Addison's  paper  on  the  subject,* 
but  it  belongs  to  a  school  which 
has  made  marked  strides  during 
the  last  fifty  years;  and  we  can^ 
not  doubt  that  it  has  advanced 
with  the  number  of  little  wine 
merchants  that  have  sprung  up 
lately.  Therefor^  though  it  ap- 
pears plain  eno^ieh  that  not  more 
than  sue  and  a-hau  millions  of  gal* 
Ions  of  wine  ^^  now  imported 
yearly,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
only  that  quantity  of  a  liquor  called 
wine  is  vended  to  the  publicL  I\x 
the  course  of  the  Faniamentary 
inquiry  into  the  adulterations  of 
food,  4Ssc,  made  in  1853,  the  quan- 
tity ot  spurious  wines  manufao- 
tured  was  estimated  at  20  per  cent, 
of  the  total  consumption ;  and  how 
much  more  of  doctored  wine,  into 
which  the  original  liquor,  enters 
partially)  We  cannot  think,  con- 
sidering how  manv  wine^rinkera 
have  tastes  easily  deluded,  that  the 
ingenuity  of  our  countrymen  is 
carried  no  further  than  twenty  per 
centb  Besides,  the  orthodox  figures 
themaelves^--tne  offieial  returns^- 
differ  significantly.  The  quantities 
of  wine  dedared  at  the  French 
custom-house  in  1856  were  52,034 
hectolitres;  at  the  EngUsh  custom- 
house, 32,375 !  There  was  a  far 
jpreater  discrepancy  in  ]854-^there 
18  a  vast  difference  always.  By  the 
bye,  in  estimating  the  quantity 
consumed  by  our  grandfathers,  we 
should  not  forget  the  facilities  for 
smufiglingintheirday.,  Then,many 
a  good  gentleman  hvmg  near  the 
sea-coast,  who  is  now  reduced  to  a 
couple  01  glasses  after  dinner,  woke 
to  nnd  in  some  outhouse  a  tub  or 
two  of  claret,  which  nobody  was 
known  to  have  deposited  there* 

But  cpfanted  the  fabrication  and 
^dultemtion  afene,  two  important 


considerations  present  themselves : 
First — that  which  we  have  already 
suggested — that  though  we  may 
not  import  a  greater  quantity  of 
genuine  wine  now  than  in  1800,  a  flEur 
greater  quantity  of  a  beverage  called 
wine  is  sold  than  at  that  period; 
secondly,  that  the  knowledge  that 
so-callea  wines  are  largely  and 
cleverly  fabricated  has  destroyed 
ooi^dence.  It  may  not  be  that  we 
like  the  liquor  less,  but  that  we 
suspect  the  vintner  more.  Indeed, 
th^re  can  be  no  doubt  this  is  the 
lact«  We  select  our  wives  with 
less  consideration  than  our  horses, 
that  must  be  admitted;  but  what 
is  his  anxiety  who  visite  the  horse- 
dealer  compared  to  that  of  the 
man  who  is  about  to  stock  his 
cellar  9  The  common  ciy  is,  that 
now-ardays  no  good  wine  is  to  be 
had ;  an  opinion  encouraged  by  the 
enormous  prices  paid  for  wines  of 
imdoubted  character. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  insist 
on  the  influence  this  state  of  things 
must  exert  upon  the  consumption 
of  the  beverage  we  are  now  discuss- 
ing, and  on  the  taste  for  it  too, 
since  that  is  as  much  exposed  to 
the  acerbities  of  the  fabricated  sorts 
as  to  the  delightful  surprises  of  the 
true.  Taken  with  the  greater 
sobriety  that  prevails,  this  fact, 
that  wme  of  unquestionable  excel- 
lence is  limiied  in  quantity  and 
extremely  dear,  largely  explains, 
we  think,  the  aecline  of  the  taste 
for  wine  in  England,  as  argued 
from  the  customs  retums»  Or  if 
that  is  not  enough,  then  we  have 
the  consumption  of  fabricated  wuie 
— an  unknown  quantity,  which  is 
not  recognised  in  the^  returns, 
though  it  must  form  an  important 
element  in  the  calculation. 

Now  comes  the  question,  whether 
French  wine-^of  which  we  are  to 
expect  such  an  abundance — ia  less 
congenial  to  Rnglish  tastes  than 
the  stronger  produce  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  vine^rarda)  Lord 
Chelsea  replies  that  it  is  not  so^ 
and  gives  aifgument  with  his 
answeTi  The  fsiicts  seem  to  be,  that 
'from  a  remote  period  the  wines 
principally  in  use  in  Sngkad  were 
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the  produce  of  Qascony,  Burgandy, 
and  Gtdenne;  which,  with  Ciinary, 
Cyprus,  Malmsey,  Ehenish.  Malaga, 
and  others,  were  noted  lor  their 
strength;  that  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  11.  the  consumption  of 
French  wines  was  two-fifths  that 
of  the  whole  of  England,  the 
favourite  sorts  being  Boraeauz, 
Burgundy,  and  Ermitage,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  light  white  wines  of 
Spain;  althoug:h  the  duties  on  all 
descriptions  being  at  that  time  not 
only  equal  but  nominal  (firom  6d, 
to  M,  a  ffallon),  light  and  cheap 
wines  might  have  come  freely  into 
use  at  the  lowest  possible  charge.' 
To  this  Lord  Chelsea  replies,  that 
up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date 
wine  was  a  luxury  even  in  France, 
the  mass  of  the  population  drinking 
piqaette^  a  beverage  hardly  removed 
from  vm^gar,  and  quite  unfit  for 
exportation.  Hence  light  wines, 
in  the  present  sense  of  the  word, 
may  be  said  not  to  have  existed  in 
the  English  market  Still  we  have 
to  account  for  the  fact,  that  after 
long  devotion  to  strong  Frendi 
wines,  we  presently  abanaon  them 
for  tne  more  full-bodied,  high- 
flavoured  productions  of  S^Miin  and 
Portugal.  That  is  not  due  to  any 
change  in  the  national  tastei,  says 
Lord  Chelsea,  but  to  the  com- 
mercial treaties  which  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years  favoured  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  exporter 
at  the  expense  of  the  French.  The 
first  differential  duty  on  French 
wines  dates  back  from  1693,  and 
from  that  time  they  gave  way. 
The  Methuen  treaty  (in  1705) — ^by 
which,  in  return  for  a  preference 
granted  by  the  Portuguese  to  our  ^ 
woollens,  a  duty  of  33J  per  cent. ' 
additional  was  laid  on  French 
wines — ^gave  them  a  severe  blow. 
Public  taste,  however,  as  Sir  Emer- 
son Tennent  admits,  was  very  slow 
in  conforming  itself  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  legislation;  and  a  consider- 
able time  elapsed  before  Portu^ 
guese  wines  superseded  those  of 
Prance.  Mr.  McCulloch  thinks 
this  treaty  Hhe  most  striking 
example,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of 
oommerce,  of  tne  influence  of  cus- 
toms dues  in  diverting  trade  into 
new  channels,  and  altering  the  taste 


of  a  people.'  He  speaks  of  this 
alterea  taste  as  *  rooted,*  though  he 
thinks  it  probable,  '  now  that  the 
discriminating  duty  in  favour  of 
port  is  abolished,  that  the  excel- 
lence of  French  wines  will  regain 
for  them  some  portion  of  that 
favour  in  the  Kngfish  market  they 
formerly  enjoyed'  —  {Gommercial 
Dictionary,) 

Now  tne  duties  were  equalized 
in  1831 ;  and  by  the  trade  statis- 
tics since  that  period  we  find  that 
the  demand  for  French  growths 
has  increased,  while  that  for  ports 
and  sherries  has  declined.  The 
proportion  of  the  former,  which 
for  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  from 
T815  to  1830,  amounted  to  only 
4*42  per  cent,  on  the  total  consump- 
tion, rose  during  the  sixteen  years 
comprised  between  1837  and  1854, 
to  0*33  :  and  what  is  still  more 
remarkjable,  this  proportion  at- 
tained, in  spite  of  tne  vine  disease, 
during  the  four  years  1851-54,  to 
8*12  per  cent.  That  is  to  say, 
almost  twice  as  much  French  wine 
is  imported  now  as  in  1830.  Taken 
altogether,  the  facts  go  to  show 
that  the  differences  experienced  in 
the  demand  for  French  ^owths 
and  those  of  other  countries,  re- 
sult not  so  much  from  chaoiged 
taste  as  from  embarrassed  choice. 

But  the  point  at  issuQ  at  the  pre- 
sent juncture,  is^  not  so  much 
whether  a  reauction  of  duty  is 
likely  to  lead  back  the  taste  of 
the  gentry  to  Jjine  French  wine,  or 
whether  their  individual  consump- 
tion will  be  greater;  though  oiir 
own  opinion  is,  that  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  new  tariff  will  mainly 
rest  upon  the  demand  amongst  this 
order  m  our  estate.  To  say  nothing 
of  another  section  of  the  *  middle 
class*  who  will  learn  to  love  good 
claret  through  ostentation,  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  cheap,  tiiere  are  many 
poor  gentlemen  in  the  country,  men 
of  refined  taste  and  some  know^ 
ledge  of  the  liquor,  who  will  make 
a  generous  use  of  their  opportunity^ ; 
and  considering  how  much  tms 
class  contributes  to  the  income-tax 
returns,  and  how  hardly  that  charge 
bears  upon  them,  we  should  not 
quarrel  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  wwe  they  alone  bene- 
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fited,  even  though  the  customs 
returns  were  reduced  by  half,  whidi 
is  most  unlikely  to  be  the  case. 

The  fi;reat  question  to  be  solved, 
as  Lord  Chelsea  says,  is,  whether  a 
new  body  of  consumers  may  not  be 
created  for  the  inferior  growths, 
among  the  lower  and  labourin|g 
classes.  His  lordship's  opinion  is 
that  this  class  of  wine-drinkers  wiU 
be  created,  as  soon  as  the  duty  is 
reduced  to  a  shilling  a  ^[allon  :  for 
then  a  fair  wholesome  wme  will  be 
saleable  at  about  twelve  pence  a 
bottle.  Now  the  opinion  of  everv- 
body  who  has  tasted  the  liquor  sold 
in  raris  at  that  price  is,  that  the 
Epglifth  stomach  cannot  stand  it — 
in  England  especially.^  Here  the 
Question  of  taste  comes  in  again,  and 
tnat  in  a  more  potential  manner; 
climate  places  a  cold  hand  on  the 
subject ;  and  when  we  contrast  the 
English  labourer,  or  the  English 
artisan,  and  his  hours  of  strenuous 
labour,  with  a  correspondinjg 
IVenchman,  and  kU  day*s  work,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  same  beverage 
inU  not  suit  them  any  more  than 
the  same  food.  A  light  thin  drink 
may  do  very  well  for  a  man  who 
breakfasts  and  dines  as  the  French 
workman  does,  but  we  doubt 
whether  it  would  suit  omr  own 
people,  who  consume  more  food 
as  th^  create  more.  Beer  ejects 
cider  vom^every  village  where  they 
come  fairly  into  competition.  Ten- 
penny  wine  may  be  superior  to 
cider  as  a  sustenant,  but  it  is 
scarcely  more  agreeable  to  a  cold 
northern  palate;  beer  is;  when 
sound,  there  is  more  vigour  in  it ; 
and  wine  must  be  sold  at  sixpence 
a  quart  before  it  becomes  as  cheap 
as  some  of  the  best  beer  brewed 
in  England.  Sixpence  1  Fourpencel 
Our  brewers  are  known  to  be  among 
the  wealtMest  men  in  the  commu- 
nis ;  they  have  enormous  proper- 
ties to  conserve :  secure  in  a  cer- 
tain monopoly  (of  trading-houses 
as  well  as  of  trade),  they  are  sus- 
pected not  to  sell  *  the  national 
Deverage '  at  very  low  profits ;  and 
finally,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 


chequer proposes  to  enable  them 
to  vend  it  cheaper,  even  were  those 
profits  untouched. 

What  are  we  to  deduce  from  all 
this  ?  Surely  not  that  strong  un- 
adulterated beer  atfourpenceaquart 
is  likely  to  be  supplimted  by  thin 
indifferent  wine  at  twelve-pence, 
tenpence,  or  even  eightpence.* 
Looking  at  both  as  beverages,  used 
simply  as  a  refreshing  draught  in 
heat  and  labour  (and  tenpenny 
vriaej  duty  paid,  could  have  no 
higher  pretension,  we  suppose),  we 
cannot  think  the  wine  has  a  chance 
against  the  beer.  Lord  Chelsea 
seems  to  anticipate  that  the  con- 
sumption of  coffee  and  tea  (which 
'  have  to  a  great  extent  mperaeded 
the  use  of  wine  and  spirituous 
liquors,'  and  which  he  speaks  of  as 
a  *  substitute '  for  wine)  will  also 
be  affected  by  a  shilling  duty  on 
the  vinous  beverage ;  a  conclusion 
which  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  habits  of  the  people  would 
have  had  some  difficulty  in  arriv- 
ing at.  It  is  only  fair  to  state, 
however,  that  his  lordship  expects 
much  from  *  French  industry,  in- 
genuity, and  skill,'  in  'following 
pie  example  of  Portugal,  and  turn- 
ing to  account  the  marvellous  dis- 
coveries which  are  daily  beiuf 
made  in  chemical  science  as  appUea 
to  the  useful  arts.'  llie  example 
of  Portugal  we  must  explain,  in 
Lord  Chelsea's  own  words.  *The 
red  wines  of  that  country,  and 
port  wine,  when  first  introduced 
into  England,  having  been  a  much 
lighter  wine  than  it  afterwards  be- 
came, the  Portuguese,  in  order  to 
adapt  it  to  the  English  palate, 
speedily  learned  to  strengtnen  it 
with  brandy,  and  heighten  its 
flavour  and  colour  by  oSier  ingre- 
dients.' Now  the  vintner  will  not 
be  able  to  afford  to  strengthen 
cheap  French  Tjrine  with  brandy  : 
and  therefore  he  will  have  to  fall 
back  on  ^  the  *  marvellous  disco- 
veries which  are  dailv  being  made 
in  chemical  science,  and  rely  on 
'other  inffredients  to  heighten 
flavour  and  colour.    We  ou^t  to 
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be  obliged  to  Lord  Chelsea  fdt  this 
warning :  but  if  it  be  blown  abroad, 
it  may  aamage  the  results  which 
his  lordship  anticipates.  Nothing 
but  a  belief  in  its  purity,  its  whole- 
aomeness,  will  ev^vpcpiiJUmte  wine 
in  England,  or  sustain  it  in  com- 
petition against  beer.  We  have 
already  expressed  an  opinion  that 
to  the  susnicion  already  attaching 
to  wines  tne  decline  in  consump- 
tion is  greatly  attributable ;  and  it 
is  clear  that  this  suspicion  must 
not  be  idlowed  to  wg.  It  may 
be  true  that,  the  market  fairly 
opened,  wine  will  be  grown  for  us 
in  such  quantities  that  the  com- 
mon object  of  the  adulterator  Will 
no  longer  remain ;  but  enough  mis- 
chief will  be  done  if  the  vintner 
adulterates  his  wares  to  give  an 
agreeable  inflammation  to  the 
ghiss. 

However,  the  value  of  the  chanp^e 
is  not  to  oe  tested  solely  by  its 
effect  amongst  the  humbler  classes. 
Assuming,  what  we  believe  will 
result,  tbit  they  will  stick  to  beer 
as  a  oeverage)  and  still  resort  to 
spirits  for  the  pleasures  of  intoxi- 
cation, they  will  have  brandy 
cheaper  from  abroad,  and  better 
beer  at  home.  Moreover,  an  im- 
portant item  of  expense  in  sickness 
will  be  reduced.  As  for  the  rest, 
to  thousands  of  femilies  In  the 
middle  ranks  of  life — ^to  thousands 
of  poor  parsons,  and  lawyers,  and 
country  gentlemen,  the  change  will 
be  most  grateful;  and  we  think 
that  these  alone  will  consume  such 
quantities  of  the  heU/er  growths  as 
will  speedily  compensate  any  loss 
to  the  revenue  at  first  occasioned 
by  an  abatement  of  duty. 

Of  the  various  questions  involved 
in  this  subject)  only  one  of  any  im- 
portance, and  not  of  a  fiscal  cha- 
racter, remains— the  supply.  The 
Beport  is  satis&ctory  on  this  head« 
In  no  harvest  is  there  such  uncer- 
tainty as  in  that  of  the  vine. 
Abundant  seasons  are  not  frequent; 
quality  varies  extremely;  Bome«> 


times  there  is  a  total  fidlure  in 
both  quantity  and  quality;  and 
therefore  we  must  be  prepared  for 
fluctuating  prices  and  more  trade 
gambling.  But  the  variations  in  the 
supply  are  generally  extreme.  If 
in  one  season  the  yield  does  not 
equal  half  the  annual  demand,  in 
another  it  is  so  plentifdl  that  wine 
may  be  sold  profitably  on  the  spot 
at  a  penny  a  gallon)  it  is  even 
found  more  convenient  to  use  it  for 
irrigation,  or  to  make  mortar  with, 
than  to  use  water  for  those  pur- 
poses. Buch  things  have  been. 
Now  England  will  probably  prove 
a  large,  almost  certainly  a  steady, 
market :  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
out  of  the  abundant  seasons  a  suffi- 
cient stock  may  be  maintained  fbr 
its  consumption.  Besides,  France 
is  not  the  only  wine-growing 
country  in  Europe.  Spain  has  un- 
bounded resources,  aunost  uncul- 
tivated until  the  prevalence  of  the 
vine  disease,  when  the  French  made 
an  acquaintance  with  them  which 
they  will  probably  improve  on  our 
behalf— even  if  Spain  does  Uoir— in 
scarce  years.  Hungary,  again,  is 
capable  of  producing  immense 
quantities  of  wine  little  inferior 
to  the  best  growths  of  France.  But 
the  evidence  on  this  point  is  so 
complete  that  all  apprehension 
about  the  supplv  is  put  out  of 
court.  True,  that  formidable  oikfitiiR 
is  alarming ;  but  if  a  ^ecific 
against  the  disease  has  not  been 
discovered  (which  appears  very 
doubtful),  experience  has  taught 
the  vine-grower  how  to  avoid 
attack.  Young  vines  were  rarely  if 
ever  infected ;  it  was  the  old  stocks 
that  suffered.  These  have  been 
pruned  awa^ ;  or  entire  vineyards, 
abandoned  in  despair,  have  been 
replant«d :  and  new  vineyards  will 
tmbably  be  cultivated  to  meet  an 
increased  demand.  Bo  that  we 
may  reasonably  anticipate  no  such 
visitation  for  many  years  to  come. 
And  here  we  quit  an  interesting 
subject. 

F.O. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

OBACB  FEATHSBSTONE. 


«  A  MESSENGER  was  sent  for  a 
•^  carri&Ke,  and  Rachel  presently 
carried  off  her  new-found  friend  in 
triumph  to  the  Rectory. 

'And  so/  said  Reginald  after- 
wards, '  this  is  the  Grace  Feather- 
stone  you  used  to  write  to  me  about 
from  Madame  Laboise's^  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  idl  that  was  most  de- 
lightful f 

'Yes,'  answered  Rachel;  'and 
now  you  will  see  that  I  was  not 
romancing.' 

'  She  is  really  excessively  pretty/ 
said  EUa;-'you  may  count  me 
among  the  worshippers.* 

'You  will  all  lose  your  hearts, 
good  people,'  cried  Rachel ;  '  so  be 
prepared  for  the  worst.' 

'What  a  blessing,*  said  Rex,  'for 
me  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  dan- 
ger, and  to  have  no  superfluous 
adoration  to  dispose  of.* 

Rachel  and  Grace  had  once  been 
at  school  together  in  France,  had 
sworn  an  eternity  of  friendship, 
and  kept  up  an  assiduous  short- 
hand correspondence  ever  since. 
Grace's  history  was  as  picturesque 
as  her  person,  and  promoted  ner 
from  the  very  first  to  a  chief  place 
among  Rachel's  favourites. 

Some  twenty  years  before,  an 
English  officer,  on  his  journey  home- 
ward from  foreign  service— loiterinjj 
at  his  ease  through  pleasant  Obnti- 
nental  cities,  and  effiicing  the  re- 
membrance of  a  dull  station  by 
such  opportunities  of  love-making 
asFortune,who  proverbially  favours 
the  brave,  was  benifiniant  enough  to 
throw  in  his  way— -had  foimd  him- 
self suddenly  brought  to  a  stand- 
still by  the  charms  of  a  little 
French  lady,  whom  he  met  at  a 
grand  ball  of  the  Burgomaster  of 
Bruges,  and  with  whom  he  waltzed 
into  matrimony  before  either  party 
well  knew  what  they  were  about. 
Captain  Featherstone  s  father,  who 
was  thoroughly  British  in  his  pru- 
dence as  well  as  his  Protestantism^ 
promised  no  very  hearty  welcome 
to  a  daoghter-in-law  wno  was  at 


once  dowerless  and  a  Catholic ;  and 
the  young  bride,  in  no  little  awe  of 
her  EngUsh  relations,  had  tempted  . 
her  amorous  warrior,  himself  in  no 
desperate  hurry  about  moving  for- 
ward, to  linger  on  month  after 
month  in  the  comfortable  unruffled 
existence  of  the  old  Flemish  town  ; 
until  on  one  evil  day  the  bright  sky 
was  overcast,  the  pleasant  mono- 
tony was  rudely  broken;  and 
Captain  Featherstone,  a  widower, 
gave  his  little  daughter  into  the 
charge  of  her  mother's  kinsfolks, 
and  set  out  sadly  to  rejoin  his  regi- 
ment, ancL  if  possible,  to  forget  his 
careSw  A  lew  years  later  Grace  lost 
her  father,  and  since  then  had  spent 
her  life  alternating  between  a  troop 
of  noisy  French  cousins  and  the 
oppressive  stillness  of  a  little  Eng- 
lish household,  where  her  aunt,  an 
elder  sister  of  Captain  Feather- 
stone's,  passed  her  maiden  hours  in 
lonely  dignity;  and  cherishing  her 
brother's  memory,  received  her 
foreign  relation  fer  a  certain  por- 
tion of  every  year. 

It  was  on  one  of  her  journeys  to 
this  lady  that  Grace  and  her  uncle 
had  been  thrown  up,  as  it  were,  by 
the  storm  upon  the  Westborough 
shore.  The  Archdeacon  was  soon 
in  a  tamult  of  hospitality,  and  de- 
clared that  neither  df  the  travellers 
must  think  of  moving  on  ;  Rachel's 
ardent  advocacy  supported  the 
Archdeacon,  and  earned  the  day. 
Mrs.  Ashe,  who  had  a  keen  eye 
to  the  Decalogue,  and  an  especial 
aversion  to  Sunday  packets,  was 
Inclined  at  first  to  be  a  little  fussy 
about  so  untimely  an  arrival. 

'You  see,  my  love,'  said  the 
Archdeacon,  'that  the  wind  is  a 
sad  unruly  fellow,  and  has  never 
yet  been  persuaded  into  keeping 
the  fourth  commandment  Only 
this  year,  two  of  my  finest  sermons 
have  been  spoilt  by  all  the  sailors 
suddenly  decamping,  and  I  wish 
with  all  my  heart  they  oould  have 
heard  LonMale's  this  afternoon  to 
ihe  very  tnd.' 
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The  Iftdy  was  eaaily  pacified,  and 
the  two  strangers  made  themselves 
uncommonly  pleasant,  and  were 
presently  as  mudi  at  home  as  pos- 
sible. 

Bachel  was  in  great  spirits  at 
the  happy  accident  of  the  afternoon, 
.and  the  good  turn  that  mattershaa 
taken. 

<  We  have  rescued  you  from  the 
grave  aunt,  my  darling,  and  the 
stupid  house  at  Kensmgton,  and 
now  we'll  send  the  French  uncle 
home,  and  keep  the  niece  to  pet 
and  amuse  ounelves  with  all  the 
summer.' 

Anybody  better  fitted  than  the 
new  comer  to  be  the  subjeet  of 
such  agreeable  usage,  it  would  be 
impossiDle  to  imagine.  She  was 
ratner  tiny,  but  what  there  was  of 
her  was  first-rate.  A  delicate, 
slender  neck,  whose  every  move- 
ment was  elesance  itself,  a  pic- 
turesque little  head,  for  ever  glanc- 
ing this  way  or  that,  and  wearing 
at  every  turn  some  fresh  coquettLm 
airs ;  a  pair  of  humorous,  sugges- 
tive eyes,  that  could  be  merry,  or 
languid,  or  pathetic  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  flashed  all  sorts  of 
curious  fancies  in  all  directions; 
hands  that  it  was  a  perfect  luxury 
to  see  gesticulating,  and  a  figure 
upon  which  the  simplest  dress  ac- 
quired a  previously  unsuspected 
gracefulness,  made  up  a  whole 
which  was  dangerous,  to  say  the 
least,  and  which  naturally  enough 
made  Mrs.  Leslie  tremble  for 
Robert's  first-class,  when  she  heard 
that  Grace's  visit  was  to  be  pro- 
longed, and  thought  what  oad 
friends  love  and  study  are  generally 
found  to  be. 

No  prudent  mother  could  (have 
done  otherwise;  and  Mrs.  Leslie 
looked  upon  Grace  as  all  the  more 
alarming  from  the  variableness  of 
her  looks,  and  because  the  sudden 
beauty  that  now  and  then  lit  up  her 
face  was  not  always  to  be  found 
there;  expressioiL  motion,  excite- 
ment, were  needed  to  brinf^  it  out. 
She  constantly  disappointed  you  for 
the  first  moment :  you  fancied  the 
colour  something  fainter,  the  outline 
something  less  striking  than  before ; 
you  remembered  a  beauty,  and  felt 
that  there  was  a  falling  of^  and 


wondered  how  you  could  have  ad- 
mired her  so  much ;  now  ^e 
looked  downright  plain,  and  you 
were  provoked  and  steeled  your 
heart  against  her  accordingly.  De- 
luded mortal !  in  five  minutes  you 
were  just  as  enslaved  as  ever.  Sh^ 
regained  her  empire  by  some  pretty 
air  or  look,  some  graceful  gesture, 
so  inimitably  appropriate;  she 
waved  her  hand,  or  tossed  her  head, 
or  knitted  up  her  delicate  brow,  or 
put  on  one  of  her  provoking  pouts, 
just  in  the  most  capital  way  in  the 
world,  and  you  returned  to  your 
first  verdict,  and  did  homage  with 
twentv  other  adoring  fools  to  the 
most  bewitching  of  her  species. 

The  Archdeacon  was  an  early  vic- 
tim. He  was  always  chivalrously 
polite,  and  Grace's  cleverness  did  au 
the  rest.  When  she  came  to  wish  him 
good  ni^t,  and  the  Archdeacon  held 
one  of  trie  pretty  hands  in  his,  and 
bade  her  heartuy  welcome  to  the 
new  home  so  strangely  found,  Grace 
carried  his  hand  to  her  lips,  swept 
him  the  neatest  possible  curtsey, 
looked  a  whole  volume  of  thauKS 
out  of  her  beaming  eyes,  and  ever 
afterwards  counted  him  among  the 
most  devoted  of  her  adherents. 

Days  went  by,  the  French  unde 
had  long  confidential  interviews 
with  Mrs.  Ashe,  and  a  new  and  more 
interesting  phase  of  Grace's  story 
was  brought  to  light  Captain 
Featherstone,  it  appc^ured,  had  died 
almost  in  debt,  ana  Grace,  who  till 
now  had  been  provided  for  by  her 
relations,  had  been  seized  with  a 
sudden  craving  for  independence, 
and  was  bent  upon  secKing  her 
fortunes  among  her  fatJier's  coun- 
trymen. She  fancied  that  she 
should  ei^oy  teaching,  or  if  not, 
she  had  so  mie  a  voice  and  such  a 
genius  for  acting,  that  the  idea  had 
been  started  of  ner  preparing  for 
the  stage. 

Mrs.  Ashe  turned  absolutely  pale 
as  this  last  proposition  was  re veued, 
and  resolved  to  arrest  the  poor 
Uttle  traveller  on  the  high  road  to 
a  theatrical  pandemonium.  Bachel 
suddenly  discovered  that  she  was 
spoiling  the  children's  French  by 
her  bad  pronunciation,  and  peti- 
tioned for  a  successor.  Before  a 
week  was  past  Grace  was  promoted 
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to  the  vacant  throne,  and  was  en- 
deavourin|;  to  initiate  the  refractory 
Etonians  mto  the  delights  of  Tele- 
maqne.  She  had  so  much  good 
taste  that  she  soon  fitted  into  her 
own  place  in  the  honsehold,  and 
was  fl^ood  friends  with  everybody 
but  one.  £lla  alone  could  not  tm- 
derstand  her  position :  was  she  the 
guest  or  the  governess,  and  how  did 
the  V  all  mean  to  treat  her  f  ^  How  f 
said  Rachel,  'as  the  most  charming 
creature  in  the  world,  of  course, 
and  chief  of  all  my  bosom  friends. 
Why,  Ella,  she  is  perfection,  abso- 
lute perfection  1  Did  you  ever 
hear  anything  prettier  than  her 
singingf 

*  O,  of  course  not,'  said  Ella;  'but 
that  is  part  of  the  business,  you 
know,  like  a  professional  performer. 
Almost  all  governesses  sing  now-* 
a-days.' 

Bachel  looked  at  her  future  sister- 
in-law  in  blank  dismav,  and  ever 
afterwards  endeavoured  to  keep  the 
two  apart  Sometimes  however, 
quite  imconsdously,  Ellasaid  things 
toat  m^de  Grace  look  up  in  nervous 
surprise,  while  Bachel  bent  over 
her  work,  blushing  deep  red,  and 
Bex,  with  a  clouded  brow,  marched 
silently  out  of  the  room  to  let  his 
wrath  and  torture  blow  off  in  private 
explosion. 


Chaptieb  IX. 

HB&  ASHE  'at  home.* 

The  excitement  of  the  new  arrival, 
and  the  fact  of  the  Dean  being  at 
Westborough  for  several  days,  in- 
duced Mrs.  Ashe  to  determine  upon 
an  entertainment  of  more  than  or- 
dhiary  splendour.  The  Dean  was 
delighted  to  come,  and  had  brought 
Atherton  over  from  St.  Cross-sticks 
for  the  purpose,  as  he  told  Mrs. 
Ashe  confidentially^  of  getting  a 
little  good  advice  from  the  Arch- 
deacon. Lady  Trumpeton  and  her 
two  daiighters  arrived  early  in 
the  evening ;  presently  came  Dhui 
McTurbot,  a  Scottish  chieflidn. 
with  two  more  young  ladies,  ana 
Major  Foppington,  one  of  Kex's 
many friendam  dose  attendance. 
One  by  one,  little  unknown  par- 
sons slipped  timorously  into  the 
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room,  and  entrenched  themselves 
behind  ottomans  or  in  unobtrusive 
comers;  quiet  ladies  of  benevolent 
aspect  gathered  in  groups  and  dis- 
burthened   themselves  of  various 

5hilanthropical  projects  |  Captain 
'arefield  and  Ensign  Wiffles,  who 
stood  high  in  Mrs.  Ashe*s  favour 
from  having  fortunately  met  her 
while  escortmg  their  regiments  to 
church,  had  come  the  afternoon 
before  to  beg  for  an  invitation,  and 
were  now  busy  telling  Ella  about 
the  last  archery  ball,  how  the 
youngest  Miss  McTurbot  as  near 
as  possible  shot  her  papa  with  her 
bow  and  arrow,  and  then  danced 
in  the  most  unblushing  way  with 
Migor  Foppington  all  through  the 
evening.  Mrs.  Ashe,  attired  in  the 
most  becomingly  oldrfsishioned  cap 
—Grace's  own  contrivance — amoved 
nimblv  amid  the  crowd,  and  ap- 
pearea  to  be  charmed  with  her 
guests.  She  carried  Atherton  by 
storm,  put  the  astonished  McTurbot 
under  a  heavy  fire  of  cross^ues- 
tions  about  a  revival  in  Dum- 
friesshire, and  presently,  in  her 
course  of  triumph,  made  a  descent 
upon  the  soldiers.  They,  Hke  the 
r^,had  to  surrender  at  discretion: 
and  Wiffles,  a  bashful  yovLtih.  ana 
accustomed  to  little  music  but  the' 
convivial  strains  of  mess-room  sup- 
pers, was  led  away  in  complete 
submissiveness  to  take  his  i)art  in 
a  sacred  duet  Captain  Tarefield 
promised  to  take  some  tracts  to 
distribute  in  the  r^^iment 

'I  will  choose  some  for  you. 
written  on  purpose  for  soldiers, 
said  Mrs.  Ashe,  consideratoly. 
"  The  Conscientious  Corporal,**  **  The 
Happy  Drummer,"  "Up  Guards  and 
at  mm,"  or  the  "  Soldier's  True 
Conflict;"  they  will  do  so  nicel^r  for 
the  men  to  read  in  the  evenings 
instead  of  loitering  about  in  that 
dreadfiil  way  at  the  public-houses.' 
Tarefield,  who  was  but  an  in* 
different  theologjian  and  the  fastest 
man  in  his  division,  looked  terribly 
fril^tened,  smoothed  his  handsome 
moustache,  and  muttered  a  feeble 
assent.  The  Archdeacon's  eye 
twinkled,  and  he  moved  hastily 
away  to  another  part  of  the  room. 
His  loyalty  forbade  him  to  enjoy 
what  hiB  humour  suggested;  and  it 
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would  have  been  a  sin  andashame 
lor  any  one  to  have  disturbed  his 
lady's  happy  unoonsciousness  of 
every  point  of  view  in  the  world 
exc^t  ner  own. 

'  Our  men  are  nather  a  wild  set, 
I  am  a£raid,'  said  the  gaUaut  cap- 
tain, 'and  not  very  often  disposed 
for  reading.  What  do  you  tnink, 
Bezf 

Bflginaid  enite  s^groed  with  hia 
firiena  that  we  proffered  litesatore 
would  not  be  received  with  avidity 
in  the  martial  circles  for  which  it 
was  intended,  and  told  his  aunt 
that  she  must  herself  take  them  in 
huid,  and  Captain  Taxefield  into 
the  bargain,  and  give  them  all  a 
thorough  taJMng  to. 

Mra  Ashe  would  have  been  quite 
prepared  to  undertake  the  super- 
mtendwice  of  the  morab  of  the 
whole  British  anoy,  but  at  this 
moment  Atherton*s  voice  rose  dis- 
tinctly amidst  the  surrounding 
clatter  and  arrested  her  attention. 
He  had  been  holding  forth  to  an 
admiring  circle  of  unattached  ladies^ 
and  he  now  tamed  to  address  his 
host 

^Me.  Archdeacon,"  he  said,  'we 
have  been  having  a  little  oontnH 
versvhere  about  the  inspiration  of 
the  Maccabees.    I  appeal  to  yoa' 

'To  mel'  said  the  Ardideaeon, 
who  of  all  things  dreaded  an  argu- 
ment 'Really,  Mr.  Atherton,  I 
must  refer  you  to  my  superior.' 

The  Dean  was  an  aaroit  man. 
'  There  is  one  fonn  of  inanisation/ 
he  said,  turning  to  Bachel,  '  about 
which  we  are  all  agreed.  Mias 
Leslie,  will  you  sing  us  aobother  of 
those  charming  songs  r 

'  The  subject  of  inspiration,' 


Atherton,  emphaticallv^  as  BacheTs 

song  came  to  an  end,  '^is  one * 

'  On  which  Miss  Leslie  is  the  only 
authority  for  to-night^'  put  in  the 
Dean  with  a  contemptuous  dignity 
which  brought  the  colour  into 
Atherton's  ^eek&  'The  last  few 
bars  of  that  air,'  he  continued  to 
Bachel,  'always  seem  to  me  among 
the  very  most  pathetic  things  that 
Mendelssohn  ever  wiote.  It  is 
delightful  to  hear  them  worthily 
sung.  By  the  bye.  Miss  Leslie, 
I  hope  we 'Shall  pennuule  yon  all  to 
come  to  our  Oldchnrdi  Festival 


We  are  in  the  greatest  excitement 
about  it  The  organ  has  had  two 
new  stops  put  in  for  the  occasion; 
we  are  to  have  a  grand  soprano 
from  London;  the  choir  are  all 
praetising  tJiemaelves  into  ,  con- 
sumptions, and  the  yeiy  air  is 
impregnated  with  Mozurt  and 
Beethoven.' 

'Delightfoir  said  BacheL  'I 
shaU  eigoy  it  of  all  things ;  but, 
Mr.  Dean,  I  want  you  to  hear  Miss 
Featherstone  sing,  and  I  never  will 
forgive  you  if  you  do  not  admiro 
hot  as  mudi  as  I  do.' 

'Considering  the  demands  yoa 
have  made  alreadv  on  our  powera 
of  admiration,'  said  the  Dean,  'that 
seems  a  little  hard ;  but  I  will  do 
my  best  I  should  tell  you,  too, 
that  to  conclude  our  festivities  we 
are  to  have  a  fiincy  ball,  at  which 
the  Bishop  and  Mr.  Atherton  are 
expected  to  dance  a  fm-de-deux 
mibolical  of  the  most  interesting 
phases  of  ecclesiastical  history.  I 
mtend  to  represent  some  beautiful 
abstract  idea;  what  do  yo« reoom- 
mend  me  f 

' SimpUdty,'  said  BacheL  'What 
character  do  you  mean  to  take,  Mi^ 
Wifflesf 

'Is  there  reallr  to  be  a  fiinpy 
ball  f  asked  the  blushing  ensign. 

'You  will  hear  all  about  it  ftoai 
Mr.  Atherton,  air,'  said  the  Dean, 
with  a  polite  smile.  Meanwhile 
Ella  played  a  serenade  and  Bachel 
went  to  summon  the  Miss  McTur- 
bots  to  perform. 

The  Miss  McTurbots  hesitate. 

'  I  mean  to  explore  your  music- 
book  and  find  out  what  prettv  new 
songs  you  have  brought,  said  Bex. 
'Verdi,  I  decLaie,fiQm  beginning 
to  end!' 

'  Tes,' said  Miss  McTurbot 'I  am 
addicted  to  Verdi:' — and  so  she  was. 
^e  went  unflindbingly  into  all 
those  estimable  airs  with  which, 
through  the  instrumentality  d 
barrel-organa,  the  public  ear  has 
longbeen familiariged.  Shemoumed 
with  Mario  from  the  turret-window, 
decfidmed  'Stride  la  Vampa'  with  an 
impetus  whidi  would  have  made 
Madame  Alboni  shudder  in  grim 
earnest  and  finished  off  the  vene- 
rable '  n  balen'  with  an  amount  of 
flooxiBh  that  implied,  if  it  meant 
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anything,  that  the  ^tempesto  del 
mio  cor*  must  have  been  a  very 
terrific  form  of  West  Indian  tornado 
at  least,  if  it  were  susceptible  of  no 
lees  vehement  interpretation. 

Miss  McTorbot's  semitones  were 
not  as  exactly  in  tone  as  a  con- 
noisseur might  have  wished,  and  she 
certainly  floundered  through  the 
iius  as  if  nothing  but  a  providential 
interference  could  bring  her  safe  to 
the  conclusion  of  her  strain. 

'  Thank  you,'  said  the  Dean,  who 
had  been  screwing  up  his  mouth  in 
agony  all  through  the  song.  ^Yery 
prtretty  indeed.  A  Scotch  air,  I 
presume  f 

Miss  McTuibot  looked  unutter- 
able scorn,  and  made  place  for  her 
sister,  and  her  sister,  who  loved 
simile  melodies,  proceeded  with- 
out more  ado  to  sing  the  *  Brook.*' 
Poor  little  tuneful  brook,  that  you 
should  ever  fall  into  such  ruthless 
hands! 

'Well,'  whispered  Eex,  with  a 
shudder,  'if  men  may  come  and 
men  may  go,  but  she  goes  on  for 
ever,  I  am  for  being  among  the 
men  who  ga' 

The  Dean  had  beaten  a  shameful 
retreat^  and  was  now  in  deep  poli- 
tics with  Sir  Million  Muddlebury, 
the  Qldchureh  Conservative  mem- 
ber, who  had  come  in  while  the 
'Broc^'  was  meandering  to  its 
dose. 

'Ah,  Sir  Million,'  he  said,  *  I  am 
rapidly  becoming  a  Tory  of  the 
first  water.  We  are  goiuff  down 
hill  full  gallop  into  a  wild  demo- 
cra^.' 

'  Too  true,'  said  Sir  Million,  with 
a  groan,  'and  to  think  thu^  our 
refarm  Dili  might  have  saved  the 
country  r 

'Perhaps/  suggested  the  Dean, 
'people  have  got  a  little  tired  of 
the  Tory  cry  of  preserving  the 
Btate ;  some  of  us,  I  am  afraid, 
would  like  to  preserve  it — as  people 
do  pickled  walnuts — in  a  veiy  ad- 
vanced staffe  of  decomposition,  rot- 
ten boroughs  and-alL' 

'WelV  said  the  member,  'you 
will  admit,  I  ho)>e,  that  the  way  in 
which  they  treated  our  bill  was 
absolutely  scandalous — ^to  mutilate 
first,  and  th^i  to  kill,  is  unnecessary 
cruelty.' 


The  Dean  laughed  gaOy. 

'I^e  Liberals,  you  see,  con- 
sidtt^  it  treason  to  their  cause, 
and  condemned  to  a  traitor's  end  ; 
evisceration,  you  know,  was  l^e 
first  ^art  of  the  sentence.  But 
tha;«  18  Miss  Featherstone  singing ; 
let  me  recommend  you,  ^  Million^ 
to  listen.' 

Grace  managed  h^  voice,  like 
everything  else  which  belonged  to 
her.  to  penection ;  there  were  such 
pathetic  tones,  so  many  loveable 
affectations ;  such  nimble  turns,  and 
high,  clear  diakes*  such  tempes- 
tnotts  bravuras,  sucn  heartrenmng 
miBors.  that  the  tears  gathered  in 
Bachels^es  as  she  sat  looking 
and  listening ;  and  Sir  Million,  as 
the  last  notes  died  away,  tumea  to 
the  Dean  and  dedarea  upon  his 
honour  that  it  was  as  pretty  a 
song  as  ever  he  heard  in  his 
life. 

In  another  part  of  the  room, 
EUa^  who  had  confessedly  a  weak- 
ness f(»r  offioM^  was  established  as 
the  centre  of  attraction  to  a  little 
circle  of  military  gentlemen,  who 
all  seemed  to  be  voluble  and  enter- 
taining, and  were  surprising  them- 
selves and  each  other  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  talk.  Captain  Tare- 
field  especially  was  in  great  force. 
Bex  had  introduced  hun,  half  re- 
luctantly, to  his  future  wife,  for 
Tarefield  was  essentially  a  bachelor 
Mend,  and  was  associated  with 
exactlv  the  portions  of  Bex's 
bachelor  career  which  he  was  just 
now  egsecially  anxious  to  forget, 
and  which  contrasted  most  dis- 
agreeably with  his  home  life.  Tare- 
field  was  a  capital  fellow  on  the 
top  of  a  drag,  or  in  the  smoking- 
room  at  the  dub,  but  was  hard^ 
in  his  element,  Leslie  felt,  in  the 
Bectory  drawing-room ;  his  tones 
were  somewhat  rough,  Ms  senti- 
ment not  auite  refined,  his  ease  a 
little  too  familiar;  £lla,  however, 
seemed  delighted  with  her  new  ac- 
quaintance, and  laughed  so  much 
that  Mtgor  Foppington,  who  was 
having  rather  a  dull  time  oi  it 
among  the  McTurbots,  bv  a  dash- 
ing manoeuvre,  escaped  from  his 
&ur  enslavers,  and  joined  his  brother 
officers  to  know  what  all  the  fun 
was  about 
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'I  liox>e.  Miss  Bathurst,*  said 
Tarefield,  ^you  are  indulgent  to 
our  poor  Reginald,  and  intend  to 
reform  him  by  degx^ees.  Tou  must 
not  expect  him  to  be  a  saint  for  at 
least  six  months.' 

*0h,  but,  Captain  Tarefield,  I 
don't  profess  to  like  saints/  said 
Ella ;  an  interesting  sinner  is  far 
better  material  to  make  a  good 
husband  out  of.' 

*  Shocking,'  cried  Tarefield;  *not 
like  saints  !  that  is  a  most  dreadful 
confession  indeed.  I'm  afraid  I 
shall  never  stand  high  in  your  esti- 
mation; here's  Mr.  Wiffles,  too,  in 
despair  at  being  so  irreclaimably 
virtuous ,  and  evidently  resolving  to 
sin  himself  into  your  good  graces 
on  the  very  first  opportunitv/ 

'  Indeed,'  said  Wiffles, '  it  s  a  pre- 
mium on  being  wicked.  And  what 
is  your  favourite  crime.  Miss 
Bathurst  1~bettinffr 

*  No,'  said  Ella,  Hhat  is  not  fair ; 
I  don't  like  crimes,  of  course,  but 
something  a  little  fast — smoldng, 
for  instance.' 

*  Do  you  really  allow  Reginald  to 
smoke  f    Happy  man !' 

*  Yes.  I  embroidered  him  a  cap 
to  smoke  in,  did  I  not,  Bex?  and  do 
you  know,  once — ^ 

*  Once  what  1  Now  we  are  going 
to  have  another  confession.' 

'  Well,  once  (but  I'm  dreadfully 
ashamed  of  it,  and  never  tell  any 
one)  I  actually  smoked  a  cigarette, 
and  liked  it.' 

*  We  must  make  you  an  honorary 
member  of  our  yacht-club,  and 
Wiffles  shall  bring  you  a  case  of 
cigarettes  to-morrow.  Wliv,  Leslie, 
you  lucky  fellow,  you  will  be  able 
to  smoke  in  your  brougham  com- 
ing home  from  parties,  as  comfort- 
ably as  ever.'  ^ 

'We  are  going  to  have  the  most 
wonderful  brougham,'  said  Ella, 
suddenly  grown  talkative;  *the 
verv  prettiest  in  all  London.  It  is 
to  be  dark  green,  and  to  have  a 
black  horse,  with  green  rosettes; 
isn't  it,  Rexf 

*  You  had  better  have  Tartarus  at 
once,  that  Hex  and  I  stand  to  make 
our  fortunes  on  next  Derby.' 

Leslie  frowned  at  his  too  com- 
municative friend)  to  warn  him  off 


dangerous  ground,  and  Tarefield 
with  presence  of  mind  dashed 
boldly  off  into  an  account  of  an 
expedition  to  Ascot,  where  he  be- 
lieved he  had  seen  Ella  th^  pre- 
vious summer,  and  where  Ella  con- 
fessed to  having  made  her  f  ortime 
in  gloves. 

*  Gome,  come,  do  listen  to  Miss 
Featherstone's  song,'  said  Leslie. 
*  Her  voice  is  a  great  deal  better 
worth  hearing  than — * 

*  Than  mine,' said  Ella.  'There 
is  a  speech  for  a  lover.  Captain 
Tarefield.' 

*  Horrible  l'  said  Tarefield  ;  'poor 
Bex  is  still  sadly  behindhand;  as 
you  don't  care  about  his  being 
virtuous,  you  must  devote  yourself 
to  making  him  polite.' 

Bexappeared  uncommonly  sulky, 
and  presently  left  Ella  to  ner  ad- 
mirers, and  made  his  way  to  the 
pianoforte,  at  which  Grace  was 
performing,  and  where  the  Dean 
was  criticising  and  applauding  with 
all  the  taste  and  authority  of  an 
experienced  connoisseur. 

'Music  hath  charms,' whispered 
Tarefield  to  his  companion.  '  You 
vdll  no  doubt  find  that  French 
ladjr  a  great  help  in  the  process  of 
civilization.' 

Ella  did  not  seem  altogether 
flattered  by  the  su^estion,  and 
thenceforward  thought  Grace  nei- 
ther so  pretty  nor  so  interesting  as 

she  had  at  first  imagined. 
*       *       *       * 

The  guests  had  departed.  Mrs. 
Ashe  had  warned  everybody  to 
bed  and  gone  herself,  and  a  family 
conclave  gathered  under  the  ve-. 
randah  to  watch  the  wide  blazes  of 
summer  lightning,  and  to  pass  sen* 
tence  upon  Atherton. 

'Absolutely  odious,'  cried  Ba- 
chel,  leading  off  with  a  generous 
impetuosity.  'I  was  so  delighted 
when  the  Dean  put  him  down!  the 
Maccabees,  indeedl '  Grace  pursed 
up  her  lips,  and  mimicked  him 
veryprettily. 

'What  a  world  of  satire!'  said 
Wynne;  ' really,  it  quite  frightens 
one  to  think  of  all  the  dreadful 
things  that  may  be  f^oing  on  behind 
one's  back.  By  this  time,  I  dare 
say  Miss  Leslie  has  noted  all  our 
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weakest  points;  and  of  coarse,  ^dlss 
Peatherstone^  you  can  taike  us  all 
off  to  perfection.' 

'To  be  sure,*  said  Qrace;  'and 
you  belieye  so  too,  don't  you,  Mr. 
Leslief 

'I  believe  and  tremble'  said 
B^;  'though  we  are  not  all  of  us 
quite  such  palpable  impostures  as 
Atherton;  but  since  he  has  &llen 
into  your  hands,  I  quite  pity 
him.' 

'Don't  waste  any  pity  on  him/ 
said  Wynne;  'he  is  an  emissary  of 
the  WcBUMog^  and  no  doubt  came 
here  to-night  brimful  of  envy, 
hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitable- 
ness,  to  chromcle  our  festivities  for 
the  next  week's  number.' 

'  I  hope,  then,  he  heard  about  the 
Dean's  £mcy  oall,*  said  Rachel: 
'  that  would  be  a  delightful  piece 
of  scandal' 

'As  vou  are  all  being  so  good- 
natured,'  said  Robert,  'I  wul  be 
bis  champion,  and  so  I  am  sure 
would  old  Lad^  Trumpeton,  who 
seemed  to  like  him  amazingly,  and 
promised  to  take  him  with  her  to 
the  Duchess  of  Boehampton's  to- 
morrow.        « 

'  I  wish  them  all  joy  of  him,'  said 
Hex;  'and  now,  if  we  have  said 
enough  unkind  things,  suppose  we 
all  go  to  bed;  and  to-morrow.  Miss 
Featherstone,  jovl  must  give  us 
some  more  mimicry.' 

'Tes,'  said  Wynne,  'and  some 
more  songs,  I  hope.' 

The  fact  was,  tnat  Atherton,  who 
knew  the  value  of  a  good  patroness, 
had  made  the  best  of  Ids  time,  ana 
had  become  quite  a  favourite  with 
theTrumi>etons.  LadyTrumpeton 
thought  him  the  most  delightful  of 
his  species,  and  in  return  he  lent 
her  Dooks,  and  gave  her  good 
advice,  and  made  himself  useful 
in  a  hundred  waya  Opportunity 
favoured  his  hopes,  for  Lady  Trum- 
peton  exactly  agreed  with  the 
Duchess  about  theology,  and  the 
Duchess  managed  the  Duke,  and 
the  Duke  had  influence  witn  the 
Government,  and  Atherton,  through 
a  smiling  vista,  already  saw  his 
rose-strewn  path  leading  him  by 
apleasant  incline  right  up  into  the 
Hx>use  of  Lords. 


CHAPTER  X. 

PASTING. 

The  course  of  true  love  was  evi- 
dently not  destined  to  run  smooth 
with  Rex  and  Ella.  Her  visit  had 
been  a  failure,  and  he  felt  it  the 
more  bitterly  as  it  drew  towards 
its  end.  Ella  had  not  in  the  least 
appreciated  the  Rectory  and  its 
inhabitants ;  and  they  in  turn  had 
found  her  presence  rather  em« 
barrassin^  and  oppressive.  JE^h 
party  had  begun  to  recognise  the 
solemn  fact  of  uncongeniuity,  and 
the  result  was  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
comfort and  stiffiiess.  Rachel  was 
tongue-tied  when  her  brother  dis- 
cussed his  marriage:  it  was  in 
vain  that  she  made  all  sorts  of 
heroic  resolutions  to  be  enthusiastic 
about  it,  and  to  pretend  to  herself 
that  she  felt  the  sUj^htest  affection 
for  her  destined  sister ;  the  Arch- 
deacon was  elaborately  courteous^ 
and  nothing  more;  Mrs.  Ashe 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  find  her 
heart,  and  soon  gave  her  up  in  des- 
pair, as  completely  uninteresting; 
Mrs.  Leslie  saw  less  than  the  others^ 
and  still  hoped  for  the  best.  Rex 
himself  knew  the  state  of  the  case, 
felt  now  and  then  an  awful  mis 
giving,  and  was  provoked  with 
everybody  else  for  seeming  to  share 
it.  otill,  love  is  a  hardy  plant,  and 
Rex  was  tender-hearted  to  a  fault. 

There  is  always  a  touch  of  melan- 
choly about  a  departure,  and  when 
Ella  s  last  morning  came,  both 
lovers  appeared  sumciently  dolo- 
rous and  sentimental  Rachel  went 
with  them  to  the  station,  in  great 
alarm  lest  some  scene  should  be 
impending,  in  which  she  would 
have  to  be  either  a  participator  or 
a  looker-on ;  and  she  felt  no  desire 
to  perform  in  either  capacity : 
and  yet  her  heart  smote  her  now, 
for  Ella  minded  going  dreadfully, 
and  was  unusually  nice  and  affec- 
tionate. Rachel  remembered  how 
often  fijie  had  felt  angry  or  con- 
temptuous towards  her.  and  re- 
proached herself  for  the  feeble 
intimacy  which  had  grown  up  be- 
tween them.  Ella  looked  quite 
interesting^  and  pathetic  as  she 
sat,  tearful  and  suent,  till  the  train 
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was  ready.  Bex  bustled  about,  and 
soon  established  her  comfortably 
in  an  untenanted  carriage,  with  a 
maid  to  take  care  of  a  whole  host 
of  pretty  bags^  shawls,  dressinff- 
casea,  and  other  impedimenta  whicti 
Ella  considered  essential  to  com- 
fortable travelling. 

*  Good-bye,*  and  away  they  went 
Bex  gave  a  long  sigh,  as  he  watched 
the  train  go  clanging  out  of  the 
station. 

'  Poor  dear  old  Bex,'  Bachdi  said, 
taking  his  arm  fondly,  herself  in 
a  pleasing  tmoertainty  between 
smiles  and  tears;  *bat  yon  must 
not  sigh  like  that :  after  all,  it  is 
not  such  a  very  areadfiilly  long 
time  to  November,  is  it  f 

'  I  don't  know,*  said  Bex : '  who  is 
it  that  Time  gallops  withal  1  That 
sigh  really  did  me  credit ;  just  at 
the  ri^ht  moment,  was  it  not  f 

^Tms  summer  ends  my  rei^/ 
said  Bachel,  *  and  meantime  I  in- 
tend  to  be  very  tyrannical,  and 
sometimes  pet  you  just  out  of  wan- 
tonness, when  I  am  in  the  humour. 
But  I  can't  allow  any  more  sighs 
this  morning.' 

Bex  did  not  seem  indined  to  be 
romantic,  and  said,  almost  fflieer- 
ingly,  that  he  thought  he  might 
drag  on  a  lingering  existence  tiU 
November,  but  that  he  really  Mt 
it  due  to  the  occasion  to  be 
brokenhearted  for  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours.  « 

Could  our  almost  imconsdous 
actions  be  thoroughly  read  and  in- 
terpreted, of  what  different  doubts 
and  regrets,  of  how  many  half  re- 
solutions and  whole  fears,  mi§^t 
not  that  sigh  have  been  found  to 


;hel  was  baffled  by  her  brother's 
mocking  air  in  her  attempts  at  con- 
solation, and  was  glad  when  tiiey 
had  got  back  to  uie  Bectory,  and 
started  off  on  horseback  to  join  the 
rest  of  the  party,  who  were  busy  at 
the  children's  picnic  which  had  cost 
the  Archdeacon  so  many  cares  and 
such  deep  designs. 

Mrs.  Ashe  was  in  her  glory; 
everybody  was  running  on  mt  be- 
hests and  acting  under  her  ordeia 
The  Archdeacon  would  have  lost 
his  head  twentv  times  over,  and 
trusted  implicitly  to  her  superior 


powers.  Wvnne  found  himself  in- 
stalled at  a  furiously  exciting  game 
of  rounders  ;  Major  Foppington, 
Tarefield,  and  little  Wifflcs,  who  had 
ridden  over  early  in  the  day,  and 
did  not  conceal  their  disappoint- 
inent  at  finding  EUa  gone,  Imq  soon 
dismounted,  and  were  now  carrying 
about  cans  of  beer  as  if  they  had 
been  at  nothing  else  all  their  lives : 
Grace  was  marshalling  a  crowd  oi 
babies  round  an  imaginary  mul- 
berzy-tree ;  Bobert  had  got  105  at 
tzp^and-rnn,  and  not  a  dot  on  the 
other  side,  not  even  the  celebrated 
Westborough  bolder  ifith  round- 
hand  twisters,  could  get  near  his 
wickets ;  Methodists,  AnglicansL 
Catholics  devoured  the  profferea 
repast,  as  if  for  the  credit  of  their 
respective  establishments ;  the 
Bttssian  princess  came  in  a  baitmche 
with  the  four  smartest  grey  horses 
that  the  Boyal  Hotel  could  boast 
of,  and  with  the  Sclavonian  an- 
foassador  by  her  side,  drank  two 
mugs  of  beer  and  declared  it  nectar. 
Everything  had  gone  off  to  per- 
fection. 

And  now  the  festivities  were 
done;  the  last  waggon  had  rolled 
off  with  its  laughing  load  of 
humanity;  the  last  chorus,  more 
hearty,  it  must  be  oonfesseo,  thatt 
musical,  had  died  away  over  the 
hill;  and  Wynne,  who  was  design- 
ing a  long  evening's  walk  homo- 
wwrd  alcMig  the  difi^  had  established 
himself  at  the  foot  of  a  wide-spread- 
ing elm,  and  was  smoking  the  pipe 
of  philosophical  repose  after  the 
labours  of  the  day,  and  before  those 
of  the  night,  when  a  nimble^  fright- 
ened f  ootstei>  fell  on  his  ear,  and 
in  another  instant  Grace  came 
hurrying  down  the  path  with  one 
of  the  ddldren  who  had  wandered 
away  in  the  confusion  of  the  entei^ 
taimnent,  and  had  so  been  the 
cause  of  both  getting  left  behind. 
The  night  was  dosing  in,  the  i^ace 
was  lonely,  and  Grace,  quite  cusin- 
dined  for  an  adventure,  seemed 
heartily  glad  to  light  upon  a  friend 
Wynne  said  they  would  go  to  the 
village  and  there  find  some  carriage 
to  take  them  all  home.  Grace^ 
relieved  of  her  fears,  soon  became 
communicative,  told  Wynne  about 
her  school-days  with  Kachel^  and 
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was  in  the  middle  of  an  ekxraent 
eoloffimn  on  her  friend,  when  a 
sadden  turn  in  the  path  brought 
Bachel  and  her  brother  doee  upon 
theoL  Grace  stopped  shoTtinbbish- 
ing  embarrassment,  and  Wynne 
explained  the  accident  which  had 
promoted  him  to  the  honouraUe 
post  of  escort.  As  they  rode  home 
Bex  laughed  abont  it  to  his  sister 
— 'Qnoa   is  very  charming  and 


Wynne  very  sentimental,  and  my 
good  example  no  doubt  infectious, 
and  we  will  hope  it  will  all  turn 
out  nicely.* 

Bachef  laughed  too,  and  said  it 
would  be  charming;  and  :^et  while 
she  spoke  she  was  ccmacious  of  a 
Btrange  paog,  such  as  she  had  never 
felt  before,  and  for  which  she  would 
certainly  have  been  puzded  to 
assign  a  cause. 


THU  HUGUENOT  lEAIDEN. 


▲  FICTUBB. 


"P  AIR  girl !  whose  beauty  ranks  not  with 
-^    Earth's  oommoD  loTelineas, 
Thy  saintly  face  has  silent  power 
To  purify  and  bless. 

Thy  voieeless  lips  speak  in  dear  tones 

Their  tender  homily. 
And  tell  the  unutterable  peace 

Of  an  who  are  like  thee. 

Some  pure-browed  ai^I,  snowy  white — 
Whose  wings  flash  golden  gleama— 

Must  hover  near  to  shed  that  light 
Whidi  softly  round  thee  stresms. 

In  the  hot,  dusty  mareh  of  hfr 

A  passing  thought  of  thee 
Would  be  a  cup  of  water  held 

In  thy  TDitek  hands  for  me. 

K  chafed  and  torn  to  firetfolnessy 

And  feeling  all  unblest. 
To  stand  before  thy  tranquil  fiwie 

Would  soothe  me  into  rest 

Sweet  girl,  I  go,  but  take  with  me 
The  love-g^ft  thou  hast  given^* 

That  earthly  beauty  may  be  made 
A  golden  bridge  to  heaven. 


J.  E.  Jacxsox. 
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THE    BUDGET* 


A  HARANGUE  on  the  oppres- 
siveness,  iigastice,  and  inequa- 
lities of  taxes  will  always^  meet 
with  popular  ovation.  It  is  not 
difficiut  to  excite  impatience  and 
discontent  at  the  burdens  ihev 
impose;  and  a  politician  well 
acquainted  with  the  temper  of 
the  people,  can  readily  seize  any 
indefensible  part  of  our  financial 
system  and  hold  it  forth  as  an  ob- 
ject of  public  reprobation.  But 
nowever  much  we  may  raise  our 
voice  against  anv  waste  or  lavish 
expenditure,  and  however  fearlessly 
we  may  advocate  important  and 
thorough  retrenchments,  it  is  our 
duty — ^the  duty  of  the  politician  as 
well  as  of  the  humblest  citizen— to 
appreciate  the  force  of  circum- 
stances which  have  given  birth  to 
our  enormous  taxation — cheerfully 
to  acQuiesce  in  what  is  now  irre- 
parable, and  to  do  justice  to  the 
efforts  made  towards  lessening  the 
burden  and  removing  the  inequali- 
ties of  taxes. 

We  are  not  apologists  for  our 
present  financial  system.  We  are 
ready  to  admit  its  imperfections, 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  under 
the  exigencies  of  hard  necessity, 
when  the  Exchequer  required  huge 
sums  for  our  armies  and  navies, 
and  when  Continental  Sovereigns 
were  feeding  on  our  subsidies  and 
loans,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  our  financiers  to  follow 
closely  the  dictates  of  economical 
science,  even  had  that  science  been 
known  or  valued  at  that  time.  So 
pressed  by  want  there  was  no  altei^ 
native  but  to  tax  whoever  was  able 
and  willing  to  pay,  and  whatever 
was  sure  to  produce  a  good  revenue. 
It  was  only  after  the  monster  war 
was  ended,  and  the  expenditure 
reduced  to  a  moderate  level,  that 
any  attempt  could  be  maae  to 
mould  the  chaotic^  mass  of  our 
finances  into  anything  like  a  sys- 
tematic structure ;  and  though  here 
and  there  some  excrescences  may 
be  still  visible,  we  quite  believe 


that  the  legislature  is  in  earnest  in 
the  work  of  reform,  and  are  quite 
willing  to  wait  till  our  best  hopes 
are  happily  realized. 

The  gigantic  expansion  of  our 
taxes,  and  the  ease  with  which  such 
enormous  sums  are  voted  by  the 
'  faithful  Commons,'  f umish'indeed 
topics  for  serious  consideration. 
Time  was  when  our  sovereigns,  in 
order  to  raise  small  and  insig- 
nificant sum&  were  compeUed  to 
flay  the  P^ple,  torture  the  Jews, 
plunder  tne  Church,  and  pilfer  the 
bank.  Later  on,  when  a  bettw 
understanding  was  introduced  be- 
tween the  King  and  Parliament, 
annual  subsidies  were  voted  with 
tolerable  regularity,  but  no  sooner 
did  they  exceed  the  most  sparing 
allowance  than  they  were  protested 
against  in  language  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. When,  in  i67o,  theCom- 
mons  seemed  somewhat  liberal  in 
their  votes,  and  money-bills  fol- 
lowed each  other  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  Lord  Lucas  boldly  at- 
tempted to  stem  the  current  of 
lavish  expenditure. 

My  Lordfl^  (he  said,)  the  Oommons  hare 
here  sent  up  a  bill  for  giving  his  Majesty 
the  twentieth  part  of  our  estates  at  the 
fall  considered  valve,  and  I  hear  there 
are  other  bills  for  money  also  preparing, 
▼hich  together,  according  to  the  best 
oompvtation,  will  amoont  to  little  less 
than  three  millions  of  money,  a  pro- 
digious sum,  and  such  that  if  your  lord- 
ships shall  not  afford  relief,  we  must  of 
necessity  sink  under  the  weight  of  so 
heavy  a  pressure.  My  Lords,  the  Scrip- 
tures tell  us  that  Gfod  Almighty  sets 
bounds  unto  the  ocean,  and  says  unto  it, 
*  Hither  shall  thy  proud  waves  come,  and 
no  farther,'  and  so  I  hope  yourlordc^ps, 
in  imitation  of  the  Divinity,  will  set 
some  bounds,  some  limits,  to  this  over- 
liberal  humour  of  the  Commons,  and  say 
to  them,  'Hither  shall  your  profusioii 
oome,  and  no  &rther.* 

Such  was  the  parliamentary  lan- 
guage of  financial  reformers  of  the 
olden  time.  Would  that  this  rigor- 
ous watchfulness  on  the  part  of 
the  Lords  had  been  persevered  in. 


*  The  Ohaneellor  of  the  Exehequei's  Speech  on  the  Fi/naneet  of  the  Tear,  and 
the  Treaty  of  Commerce  ipUh  France,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Friday, 
Pefaruaiy  loth.     Corrected  by  the  Author.    London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son. 
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With  the  accession  of  William  HL 
however,  the  political  condition  of 
the  country  completely  chuiged, 
and  the  sacrifices  needed  became 
BO  gigantic  that  what  was  once 
deemed  a^eat  e£fbrt,  speedily  sank 
into  ntter  insignificance.  The  war 
with  France  under  Queen  Anne, 
the  American  and  french  wars, 
each  added  immensely  to  our  pub- 
lic burden,  and  apart  altogether 
from  the  enormous  debt  created, 
the  annual  taxation  assumed  pro- 
portions which  bore  no  comparuon 
whatever  with  earlier  contributions. 
During  the  French  war,  in  that 
momentous  crisis  of  Britain's  his- 
toiy,  the  taxation  of  the  country 
was  no  longer  restricted  to 
j03,ooo,ooo  or  £4,000,000,  but 
reached  £60.000,000,  and  in  1814 
as  much  as  ;tio6,ooo,ooo. 

In  those  days  the  nation  forsook 
aU  thoughts  of  economy.  Intent 
upon  one  object,  no  sacrifice  was 
deemed  too  ^rc»t  in  order  to  at- 
tain it,  and  millions  upon  millions 
were  voted  without  one  passing 
thought  of  the  hardships  which 
were  certain  to  ensue.  And  so  it 
will  always  be.  Year  by  year  we 
labour  to  find  out  means  whereby 
some  sources  of  revenue  may  prove 
more  productive ;  retrenchment3 
are  made,  and  a  handsome  surplus 
is  at  last  secured.  Flushed  with 
prosperity,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
iBxcnequer  is  besieged  by  a  host  of 
suppliants,  each  complaining  of 
some  peculiar  taxes  more  or  less 
injurious  to  their  interests.  For  a 
series  of  years  this  air  of  tranquil- 
lity renders  the  position  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  an 
enviable  one.  But  at  last  a  doud 
gathers  in  the  political  horizon—- a 
treaty  has  been  broken— certain 
rights  have  been  infringed — a  Don 
Padfico  has  been  plundered-— the 
ambitious  views  of  a  neighbouring 
Sovereign  give  rise  to  anxiety^  or 
the  attitude  of  foreign  powers  gives 
umbrage  of  coming  troubles.  First 
as  measures  of  prudence,  and  after- 
wards for  purposes  of  defence  or 
ofience  the  army  is  strengliiened 
— ^the  arsenals  sive  signs  of  ac- 
tivity, and  millions  are  readily 
voted  where  units  of  millions  were 
once   grudged.      The    accumulsr 


tions  of  years  are  then  swamped 
in  a  moment — ^taxes  are  doubled— 
loans  are  contracted,  and  the  whole 
financial  system  grows  out  of  order. 
So  it  was  durinff  the  French  war — so 
it  was  during  the  late  Crimean  war. 
and  so  it  will  ever  be^  the  political 
annals  of  Britain  being  always  re- 
flected in  her  financial  history. 

But  as  we  said,  having  safely 
lodged  the  great  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena  and  restored  the  Bourbon 
to  ike  Tuileries,  we  were  enabled 
to  reduce  the  expenditure  to  its 
ordinary  level,  and  the  average 
taxation  which  had  reached  £^  'js. 
per  head  in  1801  and  £^  148.  od. 
m  181 1  to  1820,  fell  to  £2  118,  6d. 
in  1821  to  1830,  £2  08.  9d  in  1831 
to  1840,  £2  08.  Sd,  in  1841  to 
1850,  and  £2  29.  id.  in  1851  to 
1858;  and  if  we  take  thirty  years 
of  peace  by  themselves  our  average 
taxation  has  not  exceeded  ±is.  per 
head.  In  other  words,  for  tne  pur- 
pose of  protecting  our  lives  and  pro- 
perty, for  carrying  out  our  engage- 
ments with  the  public  creditors, 
and  so  preserving  the  public  faith 
inviolate,  for  promoting  arts  and 
science,  and  for  fulfilling  all  the 
duties  imposed  upon  a  free  state 
by  its  position  and  place  in  the 
civilized  world,  the  people  of  this 
realm — ^viz.,  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  rich  and  poor— pay  on  an 
average  4M.  per  head,  whilst  the 
people  of  Holland  pay  389.,  France 
308.^  Bel^um  27&,  Austria  13s.,  the 
United  States  ii«.,  and  Denmark 
59. 6d  This  average  amount  of  4i«, 
per  head  set  aside  from  the  income 
of  the  people  of  Uie  United  King- 
dom for  purposes  of  the  State  is  no 
other  than  a  premium  of  insurance 
paid  for  the  protection  of  lives  and 
privileges  in  which  every  member 
of  the  community  is  alike  in- 
terested j  and  it  is  a  comfort  to 
know  that,  however  dear  the  pre- 
mium so  paid,  the  object  sought  is 
fully  attamed,  and  that  for  com- 
pleteness of  administrative^  control 
and  for  order  and  security,  the 
Uiuted  Kingdom  stands  far  in  ad- 
vance of  other  countries. 

And  truly  4K.  per  head  is  not 
too  much  to  j>ay  wnen  we  consider 
the  vast  territories  we  have  to  pro- 
tect and  the  number  and  wealtn  of 
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those  benefited  by  the  action  of  the 
^tish  Qovemment  Has  it  oc 
corred  to  our  readers  that  half  the 
commerce  of  the  world  is  earned 
on  by  EngliahmeQ  1 — that  most  of 
the  activity,  life,  and  prosperity  of 
the  maritime  towns  in  every  coim- 
try  of  the  world  is  produced  bv 
English  commerce) — ^that  Bitish 
wealth  is  invested  in  all  kinds  of 
undertakings  in  every  part  of  the 
world  f — ^that  a  great  portion  of  the 
j^vemment  securities  of  all  nations 
IS  held  by  British  capitalists? — that 
literally  and  absolutely  our  gracious 
Queen  possesses  an  empire  over 
which  the  sun  never  sets) — and  that 
with  the  colonies  and  dependencies, 
the  number  of  persons  sulnect  to 
British  laws  and  protected  by  bitish 
institutions  exceeds  150^00,000  ? 
But  even  admitted  that  our  taxes 
are  heavy,  what  are  they  when 
^x>mpared  with  the  wealth  of  the 
nation)  It  is  indeed  a  difficult 
lask  to  f <»m  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  resources  of  the  United  Eang- 
dom.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  whilst 
the  taxation  per  head  has  dimi- 
nished within  the  last  fifty  years 
from  ^3  149.  to  little  more  than 
£2j  the  wealth  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  increased  from 
£2,000,000^000  to  £6^000^000,000^ 
and  the  annual  income  from 
£400,00^000  to  £600^000,000;  and 
thatwhiutiniSoi  toiSii  the  taxa- 
tion of  thecountry  absorbedtwenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  total  income,  now 
it  barely  absorbs  ten  per  cent,  of  it. 
Hitherto  we  have  aealt  with  the 
average  taxation  per  head  amongst 
the  entire  population  of  the  Icing- 
dom;  it  is  qmte  evident,  however, 
that  this  average  does  not  represent 
the  real  distnoution  of  taxation, 
and  that  great  irregularities  must 
necessarily  exist  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  taxes,  especially  between 
the  different  classes  <a  society. 
How  to  distinguish  these  various 
classes  is  indeed  a  task  of  much 
difficultv.  Between  the  millionaire 
who  rolls  in  wealth  and  comforts 
«nd  the  poor  shivering  orphan  boy 
dependent  on  parochial  relief  there 
are  so  many  infinitesimal  grada- 
tions, that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  draw  any  broad  line  of  demarca- 
tion.   In  estimating  the  portion  of 


taxes  paid  by  these  various  classes, 
we  must  regard  not  onljr  their  con- 
ventional nnk  but  their  absolute 
income.  Thus  nobility  i3  not  always 
a  critericm  of  wealth,  nor  a  rough 
exterior  a  sure  mark  of  poverty. 
In  common  language  the  upper 
classes  are  limitMl  to  the  'upper 
ten  thousand;'  but  surely  the 
wealthy  classes  extend  over  a  nmch 
wider  circle.  Who  are  the  occu- 
pants of  those  stately  mansions  so 
profdse  in  sumptuous  ornamental 
and  so  enriched  with  costly  sema 
of  art)  Merchant  princes  who  have 
acquired  princely  fortunes,  but 
whom  the  aristocracy  of  caste  dis- 
dains to  recognise  oiherwise  than 
as  middle  daases.  We  must,  how- 
ever, for  our  purpose  combine  the 
anstocraeies  of  birth  and  of  wealth 
together,  and  instead  of  10,000 
calculate  1,000.000  persons  or  20^000 
£unilies  as  bekmging  to  the  upper 
and  wealthy  classes^  In  this  number 
there  are  doubtless  some  who,  like 
the  Marauis  of  Westminster,  possess 
an  overnowing  annual  income,  and 
others  who  have  their  estates  well 
burdened  with  debt,  so  that  we  can- 
not cidcnlate  the  entire  class  to 
receive  on  an  average  an  income 
of  more  than  about  £900  per  f  anulr 
per  annum,  or  £iBo  per  individoal, 
giving  a  total  income  of  about 
j£i8o,oocyxx>. 

A  much  larser  number,  perhaps 
0,ooO;^ooaof  individuals,  or  1,800,000 
families,  by  their  occupaticm,  status 
in  societv,  and  means,  belong  to  the 
middle  dass  of  lif&  Amongst  these 
we  have  the  merchant,  dealer,  ship- 
mastw,  accountant,  and  clerk,  the 
barrister  and  solicitor,  the  medical 
nian,  teacher  and  minister  of  reli- 
gi<»L  Whilst  the  most  eminent  in 
Uiese  various  precessions  may  be 
receiving  an  mcome  ci  £600  or 
jGSoo  per  annum,  a  laige  portion 
have  out  scanty  resources.  The 
income  of  the  clergy  mav  periiaps 
not  exceed  JS120,  that  of  the  sehom- 
masters  J^ioo.  and  that  of  clerks 
much  less.  It  we  assume  the  whole 
of  these  1,800,000  families  to  be 
receiving  j£i5o  a  year,  we  have  a 
total  income  of  the  middle  clafmos 
of  about  £270,000^000. 

The  working  classes  number  about 
18^000,000.    many  of  them  reoehre 
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Mgh  wages,  sometiineB  as  much  as 
j£3  or  £^  per  week,  but  the  mass 
are  not  likely  to  receive  more  than 
io«.  or  i2i.  per  week  on  an  average. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  amongst  this  class  the  income 
of  the  family  is  not  quite  dependent 
on  the  wages  of  one.  but  often 
father,  mother,  and  children  are  all 
in  the  receipt  of  wages.  If  we  take, 
then,  the  total  average  amount  at 
15$.  per  week  for  eaich  family  of 
five,  we  have  3,6ooyooo  families  of 
workmen  receiving  a  total  amount 
of  about  jCi4o,ooo,ooa  Besides  the 
z.000,000  of  upper  and  wealthy 
classes,  9,000,000  of  middle  classes, 
and  18,000^000  of  working  claasesL 
we  may  have  about  1,000,000  of 
poor,  old  and  infirm,  dependent  on 
public  relief  or  otherwise  quite 
unable  to  pay  taxes. 

Having  uius  distributed  the 
population  according  to  their  re- 
spective power  of  paying  taxes,  let 
us  see  whether  they  all  pay  their 
4ue  share  in  proportion  to  number 
and  income.  An  attempt  was  re- 
cently made  by  the  Customs  and 
Excise  authorities  to  ascertain  the 
^[uantities  of  tea  and  suflar  respeo- 
tiyelv  consumed  by  the  upper, 
middle,  and  working  classes^  The 
returns  were  obtained  from  grocers 
carrying  on  the  largest  amount  of 
business  in  the  most  important 
towns  and  villages  of  the  kixigdom  ; 
and  the  result  of  their  numerous 
answers  was  that  of  tea  and  sugar 
the  upper  classes  consume  about 
so  per  cent.,  the  middle  classes  38 
per  cent,  and  the  working  classes 
A2  per  cent  We  may  take  this 
for  our  basis  as  regards  the  whole 
of  the  customs  duties,  for  whilst 
the  working  classes  pay  no  part  of 
the  wine  duties,  they  pay  a  l^er 
portion  of  the  duties  on  ^ints. 
Acccurding  to  this  computation  we 
shall  find  that  of  £2^000^x0 
costoms  duties^  about  £5,000,000 
are  paid  by  the  upper  classes, 
^£9,000,000  by  the  miodle  classes, 
and  j£io,ooo^coo  by  the  working 
classes.  In  the  other  branchesoi 
taxation,  however,  the  proportion 
is  somewhat  different  Of  the 
£i8,ooo,coo,upwardsol  ^16^000,000 
of  which  are  from  spints  and 
licence  duties  on  spirit  aealera,  the 


upper  classes  are  likely  to  pay 
about  ^£3,000,000^  the  middle 
classes  «£7,ooo,doo,  and  the  working 
classes  j£8/x)o,ooa  Of  the  stamp 
duties,  on  the  contrary,  the  largest 
portion  of  which  consists  in  duties 
on  legacies  and  succession,  deeds 
f (NT  the  transfer  of  land,  fire-in- 
surance, bills  of  exchange,  ^,  the 
prc^rtion  paid  by  the  working 
classes  is  very  small;  and  of  the 
whole  amount  of  J8poo,ooo,  pro- 
^^^7  £3,000,000  are  paid  by  the 
upper  classes^  £^^^00^00  by  the 
middle  classes,  and  j^oo,ooo  only  by 
the  working  classes,  llie  assessed 
taxes^  consisting  of  land-tax,  house- 
tax,  and  servants,  as  well  as  the  in- 
come and  property-tax^  are  almost 
exclusively  paid  by  the  upper  and 
middle  Glassies  in  the  proportion  of 
£5,000,000  each;  and  of  the 
£12,000,000  of  poor  and  local  taxes, 
£3,000,000  are  i»robably  paid  by  the 
upper  classes,  £7,000,000  by  the 
middle  classes,  and  £2^000,000  by 
the  working  classes.  Taking  the 
whole  amount  of  taxes,  including 
both  public  and  local  taxes,  at 
about  £72^000,000,  a  total  of 
£20,000,000  are  paid  by  the  upper 
classes,  of  £32,000^000  by  the  middle 
classes,  ana  of  £20.000,000  by  the 
working  classea  Ii  we  now  com- 
pare such  proportions  of  taxation 
with  the  income  of  the  three  classes, 
we  have  the  striking  &ct  that  in 
pnqx)rtion  to  number,  the  upper 
dasises  pay  £20  per  head;  the 
middle  classes  £^  ii«.,  and  the 
working  classes  £1  m.,  but  in  pro- 
portion to  means  the  upper  classes 
pay  about  11  per  cent,  the  middle 
classes  about  12  per  cent,  and  the 
working  classes  about  14  per  cent. 
Doubtless  it  is  much  more  grievous 
to  a  working  man  to  pay  14  per 
c^it  of  his  scanty  and  precarious 
income  for  publib  purposes,  than 
for  a  wealthy  man  to  set  aside  even 
an  equal  proportion  firom  his 
overflowing  resources.  But  prac- 
tically how  do  the  working  classes 
pay  these  £20^000^000)  Do  they 
press  <Mi  theur  first  necessaries 
of  lifel  A  third  only  of  the 
amount  is  charged  on  tei^  sugar, 
and  other  articles  of  provision,  and 
more  than  half  on  spirits  and  to- 
bacco^ articles  irmn  wnich  we  could 
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well  abstain,  and  wbich  are  of 
little  or  no  use  either  bodily  or  in- 
tellectually. Even  were  it  practi- 
cable it  would  not  be  desiraole  to 
abolish  the  duties  on  such  articles. 
It  is,  in  £Eu;t.  a  strong  recommen- 
dation of  inairect  taxation,  that  it 
affords  means  for  setting  some  re- 
straints on  the  use  of  icicles  in- 
jurious to  the  wel&re  of  the  people. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  tnat 
the  duty  of  paying  taxes  deyolves 
on  all  the  subjects  of  a  state,  quite 
irrespective  of  their  income  and 
position  in  society.  It  is  not  only 
lor  the  protection  and  safeguard  of 
our  property  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  pay,  but  for  the  enjoyment 
of  our  ri^ts  and  privileges,  in 
which  the  labouring  man  and  the 
pK>or  are  as  much  interested  as  the 
licL  In  the  glorious  charter  of 
national  greatness  all  have  an  equal 
share.  And  where  would  be  the 
independence,  where  the  natural 
pride  of  the  great  mass  of  our 
sturdy  workmen,  did  they  not  feel 
that  they  pay  something  towards 
maintaining  and  uplifting  the 
honour  and  glory  of  their  rather- 
land?  With  the  progressive  intel- 
ligence and  manly  good  sense  which 
characterize  our  working  classes 
generally,  we  believe  that  one  and  all 
of  them  would  scorn  the  idea  of  an 
unjust  exemption  from  taxes.  If  that 
be  80,  what  is  the  use  of  declaim- 
ing against  the  taxation  of  the 
working  classes  ?  If  they  are  to  pay 
taxes, — ^and  they  would  resent 
the  not  paying  of  them, — and  if 
the  amount  they  pay  is  practically 
not  burdensome,  we  doubt  very 
mucb  whether  any  way  could  be 
suggested  more  convenient  than 
the  present,  both  for  the  tax-payer 
and  the  State.  Much  has  been  said 
against  indirect  taxes  altogether, 
but  by  no  other  means  we  could 
reach  all  classes  of  society.  To 
impose  a  direct  tax,  which,  shall 
adapt  itself  to  the  smallest  income, 
would  be  both  highly  inexpedient 
on  political  grounds,  and  exces- 
sively expensive  in  its  collection. 
And  it  would  besides  be  extremely 
unpopular,  and  therefore  dangerous. 
When  labour  is  scarce  and  food  is 
dear,  when  measures  of  reform  are 
retarded  and  political  £EU^on   is 


rampant,  then  the  difficulty  of  col- 
lecting tne  ordinary  revenue  is  ten- 
fold aggravated,  and  then  it  is  that 
an  exdusive  system  of  direct  tax- 
ation might  prove  a  great  State 
difficulty. 

It  is  time,  however^  that  we' 
should  pass  to  the  more  unmediate 
object  of  our  paper — viz..  the  state 
of  our  finances,  especially  in  con- 
nexion with  the  financial  statement 
of  the  session  and  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce  with  France.  Without 
indulging  in  much  panegyric,  we 
may  well  congratulate  ourselves  in 
having  one  at  the  helm^  of  our 
finances  who  for  grasp  of  intellect, 
comprehensiveness  of  views,  and 
consummate  ability  in  dealing  with 
facts  and  figures,  whether  political, 
financial,  or  economical,  has  few  or 
no  rivals.  It  is  indeed  gratifying 
to  see  that  course  of  commercial 
legislation  which  signalized  the 
administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
followed  *ip  so  ably,  perseveringly, 
and  systematically,  by  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  followers.  It 
seems  reserved  for  this  section  of 
our  legislators  to  render  this 
special  service  to  the  nation,  as 
it  is  reserved  for  Lord  John  Russell 
to  reform  our  parliamentary  insti- 
tutions, and  to  Mr.  Gobden  to 
extend  our  commercial  relations. 
The  present  condition  of  the  reve- 
nue was  well  calculated  to  perplex 
any  financier.  To  provide  for  an 
enormously  increased  expenditure 
— to  keep  pace  with  the  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  people,  conse- 
quent on  the  falling  in  of  certain 
annuities — to  abolish  the  paper 
duty,  so  lon^  the  object  of  popxuar 
animadversion — ^to  sweep  away  the 
duties  on  manufactured  articles, 
silk  manufactures  included,  the  last 
anchor  of  protection — to  remove 
from  the  customs  tariff  many 
hundred  articles — ^to  make  a  sweep- 
ing reduction  on  the  duty  on  wine 
at  a  time  when  the  pledges  to  re- 
duce the  tea  and  sugar  duties  are 
still  unredeemed — to  reimposethe 
income-tax  just  as  it  is,  without 
any  serious  modification,  notwith- 
standing all  the  prejudice  and 
objections  urged  against  it — and 
last,  but  not  least,  to  present  to  the 
astonished  gaze  of  our  commoners 
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the  long-talked-of  treaty  mth  the 
Emperor  of  the  FrenclL  was  indeed 
» task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty. 

The  budget  for  1860-61  exhibits 
some  features  of  peculiar  impor- 
tance. If,  on  the  one  hand,  annuities 
to  the  extent  of  ^£2, 146,000  are  about 
to  fsdl  in,  several,  taxes,  sudi  as 
the  income-tax  and  the  additional 
duties  on  tea  and  sugar,  are  about 
to  expire.  But  more  than  that,  the 
Government  has  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Prance  involving  tJie 
abolition  and  reduction  of  duties 
to  the  extent  of  jCi,20o,ooa  And 
all  this  at  a  time  when  the  public 
expenditure  is  estimated  to  reach 
jS7o,ooo,ooo.  These  various  circum- 
stances have  put  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  the  dilemma  of 
providing  for  a  deficit  of  ^£9,400,000 ; 
and  we  miffht  have  expected  no- 
thing less  wan  a  merciless  imposi- 
tion of  new  taxes.  But  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  not  to  be  thwarted  bv 
these  untoward  events  firom  ao- 
vancing  in  the  path  of  reform.  In- 
stead of  going  back  to  the  obsolete 
and  injurious  system  of  imposing 
burdens  of  a  nature  to  cripple  our 
trade  and  limit  our  national  re- 
sources, he  calls  'on  the  nation  to 
make  a  present  temporary  sacrifice 
with  a  view  to  a  future  and  per- 
manent good,  and  by  allowing  the 
addition^  rates  of  duty  on  tea  and 
sugar  to  remain  as  they  are.  and  by 
imposing  an  income-tax  01  loc^.  in 
the  pound,  and  other  stamp  duties, 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  able,  not  only  to 
meet  the  deficit,  but  to  enter  cou- 
raffeously  into  various  measures  of 
reform,  and  to  bring  out  a  budget 
calculated  to  benefit  the  best 
interests  of  the  realm. 

The  first  of  these  important 
measures  is  of  course  the  reform  of 
our  customs'  revenue.  It  is  an 
interesting  feature  of  this  source 
of  revenue,  that  it  increases  in  ex- 
act ratio  with  the  reduction  of 
duties,  and  that  whilst  we  have  been 
unfettering  trade  by  gradual  remis- 
sions and  absolute  abolition  of 
duties,  the  revenue  is  always  in- 
creasing. Just  two  hundred  years 
ago  there  were  1630  articles  charged 
with  duty.  In  1787,  they  were  re- 
duced to  1425 ;  in  1826,  to  1280 ;  in 
1841,  to  1052;  in  1845,  to  1163;  in 


1853, 466 ;  and  in  1859, 419.  Now, 
by  a  turn  of  the  magic  wand,  the 
Ibitish  tariff  is  to  retain  only  44 
articles.  This  is  a  most  important 
reform,  and  one  which  will  prove 
of  immense  benefit  It  was  high 
time,  indeed,  to  purge  our  tariff 
from  so  many  articles  which  pro- 
duced so  little  revenue.  Since  the 
introduction  of  free-trade,  an  im- 
mense number  of  articles  is  sent 
to  this  country  from  aU  parts  of  the 
world  on  trial  Many  of  them  are 
quite  unknown  as  yet,  and  we  can 
lorm  no  conception  of  the  way  in 
which  our  trade  may  yet  expand. 
It  is  all-important,  therefore,  to 
remove  all  barriers  to  free  imx)ortar- 
tion,  and  if  for  financial  purposes 
we  are  compelled  to  preserve  cus- 
toms' duties,  we  should  levjr  them 
only  upon  such  articles  of  univereal 
consumption  as  are  certain  to  pro- 
duce a  large  amount  of  revenue.  By 
the  important  alterations  about  to 
be  made  in  the  tariff  our  future  cus- 
toms' revenue  will  stand  as  follows : 
From  sugar,  tea,  and  tobacco,  we  are 
likely  to  obtain  about  £18,000,000 ; 
from  wine,  brandy,  and  rum, 
^3)300,000 ;  and  from  currants,  tim- 
ber. &C.,  some  £500,000;  making 
probably  a  total  of  £22.ooo,ooa  We 
might  have  wished  tnat  the  con- 
templated reductions  in  the  tea  and 
sugar  duties  had  been  carried  out ; 
but  if  we  take  into  consideration 
the  absolute  benefit  likely  to  be 
derived  from  the  other  changes  in 
the  customs'  revenue,  we  have  no 
light  to  grumble.  A  most  im- 
portant reform  in  our  customs' 
revenue  is  the  abolition  of  all 
duties  on  manufactured  goods,  in- 
cluding silk  manufacture.  Was  it 
politic,  after  all  our  professions  of 
free-trade,  to  preserve  protective 
duties  on  manu&ctures,  and  duties 
on  raw  materials,  such  as  timber 
and  tallow?  What  an  example  were 
we  giving  to  our  friends  across  the 
water,  and  with  what  effect  could 
we  plead  for  the  abolition  of  duties 
on  mtiah  manufactures  9  We  are 
quite  prepared  to  hear  some  cry 
of  distress  from  tiie  manufacturers 
of  ribbon  and  other  descriptions  of 
silk  goods,  who  despair  of  ever  being 
able  to  compete  with  the  French 
manufacturer.  The  French,  they  say. 
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are  the  leaders  of  faahion,  and  by  the 
riGhneSB  of  their  desi^  aiid  the  fine- 
Bees  of  their  materials,  they  com- 
mand  the  markets  of  the  world ;  but 
if  this  be  the  case,  would  it  not 
be  b^  to  renounce  a  forced  com- 
petition in  goods  for  which  we  have 
no  sufficient  aptitude,  and  instead  of 
imitating  French  fancy  silks,  derote 
our  entire  energies  to  the  produc- 
tion of  what  we  can  manufacture 
cheaper  and  better  than  our  neigh- 
bours f  Let  us  consent  to  receive 
Treoch  brocaded  sUk  and  ribbons, 
and  Qenoavelyete,  and  letns  supply 
other  countries  with  the  cheaper 
productions  in  which  we  excel.  The 
same  observations  will  apply  to  the 
other  artides  of  manu£BM!ture8--and 
we  rejoice  that  these  first  principles 
of  commercial  legislation  are  now 
obtaining  an  unresenred  sanction 
both  in  wis  and  in  other  countries. 

The  next  important  feature  of 
the  l^dget  in  connexion  with  the 
customs'  revenue  is  the  reduction 
of  tiie  wine  duties;  but  as  this 
question  is  fdllydiscussed  in  a  sepa- 
rate TMper  in  JFrmery  we  shall  not 
dwell  on  it  beyond  expressing  our 
opinion  that  by  following  the  same 
pNoUcy  in  this  article,  we  shall  expe* 
lience  equal  results  of  a  largeljr  in- 
creased consumption,  and  a  rapidly 
improving  revenue.  Let  us  pass 
on  to  the  last  oattp  de  grace  witli 
which  we  are  favoured — ^the  aboli- 
tion of  the  paper  duty— which  will 
probably  prove  a  great  boon  to 
our  manufacturers,  to  our  pub* 
Hshers,  to  our  printns,  and  to 
our  newspapers.  The  consumption 
of  paper  within  the  last  fifty  years 
has  increased  immensely;  whilst 
in  1801  there  was  consumed  only 
36,000,000 lbs.,  or  2\  lbs.  per  head, in 
18^  the  consumption  was  nearly 
2ocxooo,ooo  lbs.,  or  l\  lbs.  per  head, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what 
an  extent  the  consumption  may 
yet  increase.  We  are  glad  that 
this  tax  is  going  to  cease  at  last 

Yet,  whilst  we  echo  the  popular 
voice  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of 
the  paper  duty^  we  cannot  help 
feeling  some  misgiving  as  to  the 
want  of  raw  material  tor  the  pro- 
duction of  paper.  It  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  long 
continued  high  price  of  rags,  both 


in  this  country  and  in  America,  and 
the  large  reward  offered  for  the 
discovery  of  any  substitute  for  them 
as  a  paper  material,  none  h&s  been 
discovered;  and  it  appears  impro- 
bable that  any  material  can  be 
found  so  cheap  as  rags  even  at 
their  present  price,  inasmuch  as 
any  raw  product  sufficiently  fibrous 
to  be  converted  into  printing  and 
writing-paper  would  also  be  ap- 
plicable for  spinning  and  weaving, 
and  would  commana  a  higher  price 
for  these  purposes.  Under  sucn  cir- 
cumstances we  are  of  course  in- 
terested in  getting  rags  anywhere, 
and  with  much  reason  we  should 
turn  to  France,  which,  with  a 
large  population  and  extensive 
manufactures,  is  sure  to  have  an 
abundant  supply.  In  fiust,  a  rag 
which  in  England  costs  3^.  can 
be  bought  for  i\^,  in  France, 
making  a  difference  of  thirty  per 
cent  on  the  manufEtctured  article. 
But  France  prohibits  the  exporta- 
tion of  rags;  and  whilst  she  asks 
us  to  engage  never  to  prohibit  the 
export  of  coal,  because  she  wants 
it,  and  we  are  going  to  admit  duty 
free  her  paper,  which  on  account  of 
its  lower  price,  is  sure  to  have  a* 
large  sale,  she  will  not  give  the 
smallest  redprocity  in  an  article  so 
important  to  our  paper  manufac- 
turars,  especially  imder  the  new 
competition  forced  upon  them.  Our 
Legislature  should  look  to  this  and 
insist  upon  fair  play. 

Her^  however,  the  remissions 
are  ended,  and  we  must  turn  an- 
other leaf  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  state- 
ment not  equally  gratifying.  In- 
deed the  sugared  surface  of  this 
imposing  budget  seems  only  a 
skilful  mode  of  administering  the 
bitter  draught  of  a  renewed  income- 
tax.  As  we  have  seen,  the  sweeping 
reductions  andabolitions  are  not  the 
result  of  an  overflowing  exchequer. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  to  provide 
for  a  deficit  of  £9,400,000,  princi- 
pally produced  by  our  militarr 
and  naval  e2q)enditure,  for  which 
not  less  than  £20,000^000  are 
actually  to  be  voted  in  this  year 
of  jpeace  and  amity  with  all 
nations.  We  are  not  going  to 
analyse  th6  items  of  our  expendi- 
ture, but  we  cannot  help  expressing 
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a  iraiy  eamesfe  wiah,  that  the 
great  question  of  mutual  dkaxma- 
ment  mav  be  lacked  serioujBly 
considered  by  the  Ghreat  Powers. 
All  nations  will  admit  the  folly  of 
proceeding  at  socli  a  rate.  We  may 
easily  rival  and  excel  any  Power 
in  the  mimber  and  efficiency  of  oar 
navy,' and  even  in  a  well-organized 
tad  sufficiently  strong  army ;  but 
we  are  strong  cmly  in  proportion 
as  other  coontries  are  weak,  and 
it  is  grievous  to  see  nations  ex- 
hausting their  strength  in  un- 
limited preparations  for  mutual 
destruction.  It  is  this  enormous 
war  expenditure  that  mars  all  our 
<inaii<*JJ  measures,  and  that  like 
a  cancer  exhausts  and  corrodes  the 
very  vitals  of  the  nation.  With  these 
£2poofioo  annuities  falling  in, 
and  with  a  laige  increase  in  the 

S  reduce  of  our  tea  and  sugar 
nties,  the  revenue  ou^t  to  be  in 
a  flourishing  state,  and  were  it  not 
ihat  it  is  expedient  to  raise  a  part 
of  the  revenue  at  least  by  a  direct 
tax,  we  should  be  in  a  position  to 
do  away  altogether  with  the  in- 
come-tax ;  but  this  enormous  ex- 
penditore  keeps  us  down,  and  we 
have  no  ahemative  but  to  submit. 
For  the  income-tax,  as  such,  we 
have  no  particular  dislike.  Yet  we 
are  not  blind  to  its  imperfections, 
and  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  it 
is  very  unpopular  on  account  of  tiie 
inquisxtonal  character  which  it 
assumes,  of  the  ui^ust  method  by 
which  all  kinds  of  income,  the  most 
certain  as  well  as  the  most  preca- 
rious, arealike  taxed, of  the  odious- 
nesB  which  attaches  to  all  kinds  of 
direct  tax,  and  because  also  from 
its  first  imposition-  pledges  were 
given  for  its  immediate  reneal, 
which  were  never  fulfilled.  There 
is  indeed  much  iigustioe  in  the  mode 
in  which  the  present  tax  is  as- 
sessed. Why  those  aweepinj^  ex- 
emptions of  millions'  worth  of  pro- 
perty on  the  plea  of  unproductive* 
ness,  even  where  extensive  tracts 
of  land  are  reserved  for  shooting. 
and  where  valuable  property  is  held 
out  for  hijg^her  prices  i ,  Why  should 
the  recipient  of  £ioop  from  ter- 
minable annuities,  which  last  only 
for  a  time,  and  every  payment  of 
which  exhausts  the  prinapal  sum. 


pay  the  same  as  the  recipient  of 
<£iooo  from  consols,  the  ca^pital  of 
which  is  never  reduced?  And 
should  not  some  <tistinction  be 
made  between  the  income  of  an 
artist  or  a  professional  man,  who 
may  be  suddenly  disabled  by  sick- 
ness or  accident,  and  the  income 
from  landed  property,  the  recipient 
of  which  need  not  pass  a  sle^less 
night  fr(»n  anxie^?  These  are 
just  grounds  for  the  present 
unpopularity  of  the  tax;  and  in 
a  system  of  direct  taxation,  closely 
scrutinused  bv  the  eye  of  the 
nation,  it  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  secure  the  utmost  possible 
equity  in  its  assessment  The  un- 
populiuity  of  the  tax,  as  it  is  at 
present  levied,  is  evidenced  by  the 
evasions  made  in  the  returns,  en>e. 
ciaUy  in  the  income  from  mdustry 
and  pnrfessioiis,  which  cannot  be 
checked  where  the  conscientious- 
ness of  the  individual  is  the  only 
security  for  the  collector.  We  have 
heard  of  an  action  instituted  by  a 
derk  against  his  master  for  work 
and  labour,  one  of  the  items  being 
'for  adapting  the  books  to  the 
amount  set  f  ^h  in  the  dedaiation 
for  the  income^ax.'  Foreign  stock  is 
fre<)uently  purchased,  beorase  the 
dividends  cannot  be  checked  at  the 
Bank  of  England.  ^  In  too  many 
cases,  the  collector  is  left  to  make 
anv  charge  he  pleases,  the  parties 
either  objectin^^  to  declare  their  in- 
come, or  trusting  that  by  not  de- 
claring they  may  escape  a  eonsider- 
able  amount  of  taxation,  reserving 
to  themselves  the  riffht  to  grumble 
and  appeaL  should  the  collector  err 
on  the  safest  side ;  and  so  in  a 
hundred  ways  awant  of  co-operation 
is  visible,  which  defeats  the  best 
calculations.  It  is  quite  clear  there- 
fore that  if  this  branch  of  taxatioii 
is  to  form  a  permanent  portion  of 
the  public  revenue,  it  must  be  con* 
aiderably  altered  and  improved* 
and  better  adapted  to  the  mind  oi 
the  nadon.  Aait  is,  the  QianceUor 
of  the  Exchequer  counts  upon 
£^000,000  from  this  source,  whidi, 
with  some  taxes  on  chicory,  stamps, 
&C.,  will  put  the  finances  for 
the  year  in  a  solid  condition. 

But  the   ^reat  feature  of  this 
year's  financial  system  is  not  the 
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abolition  of  the  customs'  duties  on 
80  many  articles,  or  the  abolition 
of  the  paper  duty,  or  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  wine  duties,  good  and 
beneficent  as  these  measures  are, 
but  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with 
France,  which,  whilst  securing  to  us 
some  proportionate  commer^  ad- 
vantages, lays  the  basis  for  increased 
peaceml  intercourse  between  the 
two  nations.  This  great  and  chi- 
▼abxms  people,  divided  from  us  by 
a  narrow  stream  of  water,  is  as 
mu(^  interested  as  ourselves  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace;  and  in  the 

Shysical  diversities  which  nature 
as  established  between  the  soil,  cli- 
mate, and  characteristics  of  France 
and  Britain,  we  should  read  the 
designs  of  a  gracious  Providence 
that  we  should  become  mutually 
helpful  in  providing  for  our  neces* 
sanes  and  comforts.  Enj;land  has 
mines,  abundance  of  mdustrial 
energy,  and  cheap  manufactures  of 
all  descriptions.  France  is  rich  in 
fertility,  climate,  artistic  skill,  and 
in  taste  and  elegance.  How  exten- 
sive should  the  mercantile  relations 
between  two  such  countries,  num- 
bering together  nigh  sixty  millions 
of  people,  Del  Withsuch  remarkable 
differences  in  thejirodnctions  and 
industrial  capacities  of  the  two 
countries,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  better  opportunities  for  a  most 
extensive  traoing.  In  proportion 
as  the  resources  of  France  increase 
and  the  condition  of  the  people 
improves,  so  they  will  require  ar- 
ticles which  may  satisfy  their  wants 
and  contribute  to  their  comforts; 
and  in  like  manner,  as  we  advance 
in  civilization  and  wealth,  we  shall 
seek  articles  of  finery^  of  taste, 
and  of  luxury.  Hence  mdeed  the 
benefit  of  international  exchanges. 
A  wise  economical  policy  enables 
each  country  to  cultivate  to  the  best 
advantage  those  forms  of  industry 
which  are  indigenous  to  her  soil 
and  to  her  people,  sure  of  ^  ex- 
chanffing  the  surplus  for  articles 
which  are  more  conveniently,  more 
abundantly,  and  more  cheaply  pro- 
duced or  manufactured  in  foreign 
countries.  Yet  the  import  and 
export  trade  with  France  does  not 
exceed  i^3o,ooo,ooa  Whilst  to  the 
United  States  of  America  we  export 


of  British  produce  and  manufacture 
£20,000,000  a  year,  or  18s.  per 
head,  to  France  we  export  only 
£5,000,000,  or  3«.  per  h^  of  the 
population.  To  what  can  we  ascribe 
this  want  of  commercial  intercourse 
except  to  the  suicidal  legisktion  of 
both  countries)  And  what  have  been 
the  natural  results  of  such  scanty 
relations?  Political  rivalry  Jealousy, 
mutual  fear,  and  wars.  Kailwa^s, 
steampackets.  telegraphs  may  bring 
us  closer  ana  closer ;  the  benefits 
of  civilization  may  be  extended  to 
both  nations  alike ;  but  so  long  as 
we  have  no  familiar  ties,  no  bonds 
of  religion,  and  but  slight  bonds 
of  interest,  there  is  no  security 
for  a  solid  jieace.  Often  have 
we  sighed  over  the  apparently  lost 
lessons  of  the  Great  Industrial 
Exhibition  of  186 1,  when  France 
and  England  were  supposed  to  be 
for  evermore  advanang  hand  in 
hand  in  the  path  of  proj^ress  and 
prosperity,  proud  in  their  mutual 
confidence  and  respect.  Often  did 
we  look  for  any  *glimpse  of  a  new 
future  which  would  oissipate  those 
suspicions  which  have  for  years 
dragged  us  on  to  steps  ver^^ing  on 
actual  war.  Would  that  aspirations 
such  as  these  could  rest  on  some 
substantial  grounds.  We  will  not 
indulge  in  too  much  exultation  afc 
the  new  treaty  of  commerce,  be- 
cause we  know  how  soon  political 
relations  change,  how  easily  a  cloud 
inthepoliticafnorizon  alters  all  our 
views  and  prospects ;  yet  we  cannot 
help  echoing  the  hopes  of  M.  Michel 
Chevalier,  tnat  the  treaty  in  ques- 
tion may  oe  a  victory  sained  by  tJie 
genius  of  progress,  ana  that  as  Eng- 
land and  France  draw  closer  toge- 
ther for  their  mutual  benefit^  they 
may  shake  off  the  narrow-mmded 
vie¥rs,  the  prejudices,  and  the 
hatred  which  have  unfortunately 
divided  them. 

Before  we  enter  into  the  pro* 
visions  of  the  present  treaty,  it 
may  be  well  to  observe  the  course 
of  our  commercial  relations  with 
France.  The  first  treaty  concluded 
with  that  countiy  in  modem  times 
is  that  of  Utrecnt,  in  March,  17 13, 
by  which  perfect  liberty  of  naviga- 
tion and  commerce  was  established 
between  the  subjects  of  both  kiug- 
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doms.  The  tariff  of  1664,  prohibit- 
ing the  importation  of  soods  com- 
ing from  France,  was  thereby  re- 
pealed, and  Newfoundland  was 
ceded  to  England.  Bat  the  most  im- 
portant treaty,  and  indeed  the  only 
one  we  have  in  force  with  France,  is 
that  of  January.  1826,  by  which  it 
was  stipulated  tnat  French  vessels 
coming  from  France  into  the  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  should  not 
be  subject  to  higher  tonnage,  har- 
bour and  other  dues,  than  those 
charged  on  British  vessels;  and 
that,  vice  vend.  British  vessels  com- 
ing from  the  United  Kingdom  into 
France  should  not  be  subject  to 
higher  duties  than  those  imposed 
on  French  vessels.  Similar  pro- 
visions of  reciprocity  were  made 
as  regards  goods  the  produce  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and 
fooQB  the  produce  of  Europe  ;  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  vessels  of 
no  thkd  power  should  be  Entitled 
to  more  favourable  conditions  than 
were  mutually  granted  by  the  con- 
tracting parties.  This  treaty  was 
afterwaros  extended  so  as  to  allow 
French  vessels  to  sail  to  and  from 
any  of  the  British  colonies,  and 
Bnti£^  vessels  to  sail  to  and  from 
French  Colonies,  and  giving  power 
to  French  and  BritiSi  vessels  to 
export  goods  from  British  and 
Frendi  Colonies. 

Hie  equalitvof  r^hts  and  privi- 
leges secured  oy  this  treaty  to  the 
vessels  and  goods  of  both  countries 
did  not  affect,  of  course,  the  national 
policy  of  either  France  or  England : 
yet  when  in  1847  and  18^9  we  openea 
our  Dorts,  left  our  maiiulacturers  and 
proaucers  to  an  unlimited  competi- 
tion, and  repealed  eveiy  restriction  in 
our  navigation  laws,  thus  throwing 
open  to  foreign  vessels  our  direct  and 
indirect  trade,  our  colonial  trade, 
and  even  our  coasting  trade.  France 
participated  in  her  full  snare  of 
such  Denefits,  but  she  never  re- 
sponded to  our  repeated  invitations 
to  reciprocate  witna  similar  policy. 
On  the  contrary^  she  persisted  in  a 
policy  of  prohibitiona--she  adhered 
to  the  ola  principles  of  protection 
— she  excluded  trom  her  markets 
our  diief  manufactures ;  and  at  the 
very  time  she  was  reaping  the  fruits 
of  a  policy  of  freedom,  which  ah^ 
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did  not  understand,  her  Parliament 
and  her  press  were  casting  upon  us 
the  loudest  invectives  and  the 
most  wanton  abuse.  Of  course 
we  could  afford  to  smile  at  such 
exhibitions,  and  could  only  hope 
that  one  dav  or  other  our  neign- 
bours  would  open  their  eyes  to 
their  own  good,  and  acknowledge 
they  were  in  the  wrong. 

Duch  a  day  has  at  last  come. 
The   Emperor,  alive  to  the  best 
interests  of   France,  emancipates 
himself  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
producers  and  manufacturers,  and 
enters  boldly  into  a  career  of  reform ; 
but  what  is  our  surprise  on  learning, 
that  before  anything  is  done,  he 
must  have  something  to  conciliate 
the  loudest  opponents  of  the  new 
commercial  policy ;  that  that  France 
which  undertakes  great  wars  for 
an  idea^  cannot  introduce  even  the 
smallest  instalment  of  freedom  of 
trade  without  something  in  return. 
When  the  British  Parliament  in- 
augurated  the  great   commercial 
reforms,  which  some  argued  would 
prove  the  ruin  of  the  country,  and 
which  for  their  boldness  ana  suc- 
cess have  attracted  the  admiration 
of  the  world,  she  sought  for  no 
reciprocity.     When  our  navigation 
laws  were  abolished,  and  even  our 
coasting  trade  left  unprotected,  a 
clause  was  inserted  giving  power 
to  Her  M]i^esty  to  exclude  from  the 
privileges  thus  granted  any  nation 
which  refused  to  open  their  ports 
to  British  shipping ;  but  who  ever 
dreamt  of  puttmg  such  a  clause  in 
execution    against   any   country? 
For  nigh  ten  years  has  France, 
then,  profited    by   our  liberality, 
not  omy  without  makiiig  any  con- 
cession whatever,  but.  if  anything, 
adding  to  the  load  ot  her  imposts 
on  Bntish  trading ;  and  now,  be- 
cause she  introduces  certain  dianges. 
which,  cramped  as  they  are,  will 
increase  her  commerce  and  expand 
her  resources  hi  more  than  ^ey 
will  benefit  any  one  else,  she  must, 
forsooth,  ask  us  to  alter  the  natural 
course  of  our  finances,  to  set  aside 
the  promised  reductions  in  the  tea 
and  sugar  duties,  and  to  admit  ker 
wine  and  her  silk  either  free  or  at 
a  nominal  rate  of  duty.    We  will 
not  object  to  the  treaty,  because 
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the  mearares  thereby  suggested  are 
beneficial  in  themselTes,  and  were 
demanded  for  our  own  advantage ; 
but  we  cannot  help  telling  our  gooa 
neighbours  to  learn  to  act  inde- 
pendently ;  and  even  if  they  must 
ereep  before  they  walk,  to  learn  to 
make  their  first  steps  by  themselves. 
We  shall  then  have  reason  to  ap- 
plaud their  infantile  achievements. 
But  however  this  may  be^  let  us 
look  for  a  little  at  the  provisions  of 
this  famous  treaty,  and  consider 
what  advantages  it  will  render  to 
both  countries.  As  far  as  England 
is  concerned,  we  are  to  set  free 
from  du^  a  large  portion  of  ar- 
ticles df  French  produce  and  manu- 
factures^ and  to  lower  considerably 
the  duties  on  wine  and  brandy. 
The  value  of  our  imports  from 
Fnmce  in  1858  was  ;£i3,ooo,ooo,  and 
they  consisted  principally  of  grain, 
silk,  wine,  leatherf  e^KS,  spirits,  ana 
unrefined  sugar,  besides  numerous 
other  articles,  such  as  hats  or  bon- 
nets of  straw,  watches,  clocks,  lace. 
If  we  examine  the  commercial 
statistics  of  France,  we  find  that 
her  trade  with  the  United  Kin|gdom 
and  British  possessions  constituted 
about  one-sixth  of  her  entire  trad- 
ing—that out  of  £62,000,000  of 
exports  in  185^,  £ioxKx>fioo  were 
sent  to  the  Imited  Kingdom  and 
colonies,  and  that  of  j636,ooo,ooo 
of  import,  £13,000,000  were  from 
the  United  Kixig^om  and  colonies; 
but  if  we  examine  the  table  more 
doBely  the  proportion  becomes  very 
different  Thus,  while  she  eroorto 
at  least  £15,000,000  worth  of  silk 
goods,  to  the  United  Kingdom  she 
sends  only  £1.000,000  wortL  Of 
her  exports  01  toys,  mercery,  but- 
tons, millinery,  turnery,  apparel, 
amounting  together  to  upwards  01 
£6,ooo,ooa  we  literally  receive  no- 
thing. Of  her  woollen  manufac- 
ture and  Cashmere  shawls,  of  which 
she  exports  nearly  £9,000,000,  we 
receive  only  £600,000,  or  the  fif- 
teenth part,  and  so  of  the  other 
principal  articles  of  Parisian  and 
French  manufiMsture.  France  has 
therefore  much  to  gain  by  the 
changes  in  our  tarifC  With  a  free 
market  for  her  wine,  brandy,  and 
fancy  goods,  her  manu&cturers 
will  look  to  Britain  as  a  most  im- 


portant  outlet  for  their  industries, 
expecting,  no  doubt,  that  in  certain 
things  they  may  even  beat  our 
manufacturers  in  their  own  market. 
But  we  need  not  be  frightened  at  the 
fearful  competition  that  may  ensue, 
for  French  manufactures  consist 
principallv  of  articles  of  luxury, 
such  as  silks,  fine  rather  than  coarse 
woollens,  embroideries,  laces,  cam- 
brics, gold  in  all  its  various  shapes  of 
trinkets  and  gilding,  porcelain,  &c : 
whilst  the  industries  of  thepepple  01 
this  country  are  principally  directed 
to  making  comfortable  clothiiuf, 
or  any  article  which  diffuses  sub- 
stantial comfort  or  the  means  of 
intellectual  einoyment  amon^  the 
ffreat  body  of  the  people.  Visit  our 
hives  of  industry.  MAUchester  will 
offer  you  millions  of  pieces  of  calico 
and  printed  goods,  most  of  which 
are  of  the  commonest  and  cheapest 
qualities  and  designs.  Leeds  has 
her  flannels,  Birmingham  her  but- 
tons and  ironwares,  and  Sheffield 
her  knives  and  forks.  But  if  you 
visit  the  French  capital  of  industry 
a  veiy  different  sight  awaits  you. 
In  everything  appertaining  to  ihe 
comfortable  and  scientific  brancnes 
of  industry,  the  superiority  of 
Britain  in  quality  is  great,  in 
quantitv  boundless.  In  manufac* 
tures  which  form  the  delight  of  the 
opulent,  and  in  such  as  contribute 
to  selfish  enjoyment,  we  are  gene- 
rally inferior  to  the  Fren(i. 

A  favourable  opportunity  was 
afforded  during  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition in  Paris  to  try  the  Relative 
merits  of  the  different  produce  and 
manufactures,  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  urged  our  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce to  send  persons  practically 
conversant  with  the  various  manu- 
factures, to  inspect  and  report, 
and  what  did  they  say?  The 
Leeds  Chamber  reported  as  to 
woollens  as  foUows:  'It  is  im- 
possible to  deny  to  the  cloth  of 
France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Bel- 
gium great  excellence  of  make  and 
beauty  of  finish  and  colour,  but  in 
the  mj^ority  of  instances  where 
superiority  can  be  fairly  claimed 
by  them  owr  the  Enelish  goods  it 
is  in  the  fine  class  of  fabrics — ^those 
suited  only  to  a  limited  demand  as 
to  particular  markets — ^rather  than 
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in  tlie  common  and  more  popular 
descriptdons.'  The  Belfast  depata- 
lion  reported  that  France  consames 
350,000,000  yards  of  linen  per  an^ 
nnin,  and  that  the  same  fabrios 
conld  be  produced  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland  at  twenty  per  cent  leas. 
As  r^rds  furniture  and  decora- 
lion  Ml,  Digbv  Wyatt  was  certainly 
struck  with  the  fertility  of  design, 
eenerally  admirable,  but  now  ana 
then  verffing  on  the  ridiculous,  and 
the  excellent  manipulation  of  the 
French;  bnt  thougn  the  working 
dasses  of  France  and  Qermany 
were  described  as  before  us  in  the 
higher  branches  of  industrial  art, 
in  coal  and  iron,  in  machinery  for 
the  production  of  textile  fabrics, 
and  m  the  manu&cture  of  tools  for 
workshops,  we  stand  unequalled. 

But  what  is  France  prepared  todo 
for  our  manufacturers  1  A  change 
from  a  prohibitory  policy  to  ad 
valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent,  from 
October  ist,  1861,  and  of  25  per 
eeni  from  October  ist,  1864.  Are 
such  reductions  sufficient  to  enable 
our  manufficturers  to  compete  in 
the  French  markets  with  any  chance 
of  success )  We  fear  not  A  tax  of 
30  per  cent,  with  the  additional  ex- 
penses of  carriage  upon  inferior  arti- 
cles principally  adapted  to  the  gr^t 
mass  of  tne  people,  is  a  grievous 
impost,  and  cannot  fidl  to  be  fsktal 
to  an^  great  extension  of  the  use 
of  Bntisn  goods  in  France.  We 
must  of  course  sympathize  with 
our  neighbours  for  their  backward 
condition  in  economical  reforms; 
but  when  they  come  forward  with  a 
treaty  professmg  to  estabUsh  some- 
thing uke  freedom  and  reciprocity, 
we  say  distinctly  the  advantages 
offered  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  advantages  they  have  received 
already  and  are  likely  to  receive.  ^ 

But  why  speak  of  reciprocity  in 
the  present  treaty?  If  the  first  and 
second  articles  lay  down  as  the  basis 
of  equality  perf^  freedom  on  the 
one  £uuid  and  thirty  per  cent  duty 
on  the  other,  the  third  article  takes 
care  that  even  this  duty  of  thirty  per 
cent  shall  only  apply  to  goods  im- 
ported in  British  vessels  in  direct 
trade,  without  touching  in  the  least 
the  disabiHties  under  which  British 
Tessela  now  labour  in  the  indirect 


trade  with  France,  Itiswellknown 
that  higher  rates  of  duty  are  levied 
on  goods  imported  into  France 
in  firitish  vessels  from  any  othef 
country  than  Britain,  than  are 
levied  on  ^oods  imported  in  French 
vessels  or  m  vessels  of  the  country 
whose  produce  the  goods  are;  We 
have  heard  of  a  Bntish  merchant 
who,  having  a  ship  lying  idle  in  a 
lM>rt  of  the  Unitea  ^tes  of  Ame* 
rica,  ordered  his  correspondent 
to  purchaBe  for  her  a  car^  of  cotton 
with  the  double  destmation  of 
Liverpool  and  Havre.  The  ootton 
was  purchased,  but  what  waa  his 
surprise  to  learn  that  because  such 
cotton  would  pay  a  higher  duty  in 
Havre  if  loaded  m  a  £itish  vessel 
than  if  loaded  in  an  American  or 
French  vessel,  his  correspondent 
thought  it  best  not  to  employ  his 
own  vessel  but  to  charter  a  French 
vessel.  This  was  a  case  of  real 
hardship,  and  we  might  have  ex- 
pected that  the  new  treaty  of  com- 
merce would  have  introduced  at 
least  reciprocity  in  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  navigation.  Tne  Board 
of  Trade  was  quite  alive  to  the 
question,  and  had  only  recently 
been  urged  by  the  shipowners  to 
take  up  the  case  in  earnest  It  is 
quite  true  that  French  shipping 
takes  very  little  of  our  inoirect 
trade-— only  about  160,000  tons ; 
quite  true  also  that  British  ship- 
ping, in  spite  of  the  imequal  re- 
strictions, takes  a  good  share  of  the 
indirect  trade  of  franco ;  and  that, 
whilst  as  much  as  3,500,000  tons  01 
British  shippiog  are  employed  in 
the  whole  Frencn  trade,  not  more 
than  900,000  tons  of  French  vessels 
are  employed  in  the  British  trade. 
But  these  &cts  do  not  lessen  the 
injustice  of  the  exclusion  and  the 
want  of  a  better  reciprocity;  and 
when  we  think  that  there  are 
always  British  vessels  lying  idle  in 
every  port  of  the  wori(^  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  navi^^ation  law 
of  France  acts  most  ii^unously  over 
our  shipping  interest,  and  that  we 
have  great  reason  to  complain  that 
the  Treaty,  instead  of  removing, 
expressly  confinna  the  vmjust  ex- 
clusion. 

The  clause  ^  respecting  the   ex- 
portation of  coal,  widen  is  a  one* 
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sided  one  notwithstanding  the 
Bonoious  phrasej  'The  two  high 
oontracting  parties.*  has  also  been 
recdved  witn  mucn  jealousy  and 
doubt.  Viewing  the  question  sim- 
ply in  its  economical  aspect,  we  do 
not  see  any  injury  likely  to  arise 
from  such  an  engagement  We 
have  lon^  since  abandoned  the 
policy  oflevying  export  duties  on 
British  produce  and  manufactures, 
and  we  are  not  likely  to  go  back  to 
so  objectionable  a  policy.  As  an 
article  of  British  export,  coal  has  of 
late  acquired  considerable  impor- 
tance. Whilst  in  .1841  we  exported 
altogether  1,800,000  tons  of  coal,  of 
which  450,000  tons  were  sent  to 
France— m  1859,  our  exports  of  coal 
reached  7,000,000  tons,  of  which  as 
much  as  1,300,000  tons  went  to 
France.  It  is  all-important,  of 
course,  for  France  to  secure  coals 
from  this  country,  with  her  large 
steam  navy,  her  extensive  railways, 
and  her  increasing  manu&ctunng 
industry.  The  entire  production 
of  coal  in  France  does  not  exceed 
4,000,000  tons  per  annum,  whilst 


Qreat  Britain  produces  as  much  as 
60,000,000  tons;  and  we  will  not 
grudge  the  export  so  long  as  we  are 
at  peace.  But  we  should  expressly 
reserve  to  ourselves  the  riffht  to  alter 
our  policy  should  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  become 
once  more  unsettled. 

Other  clauses  of  the  treaty,  and 
other  points  in  the  Budget,  might 
command  our  attention.  Itis  impos- 
sible to  deny  that,  with  all  its  merits, 
the  financial  measure  before  ua 
suggests  questions  of  great  difficulty 
aiidleaves  them  open  to  much  objec- 
tion ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  might  have  been  better 
had  the  Bu<{^et  been  somewhat  less 
comprehensive  and  complex.  But 
we  wish  it  all  success ;  and  we  do 
hope  that,  however  much  it  may 
be  amended,  and  whatever  provision 
may  be  removed  or  added,  the  great 
principle  of  the  measure  mav  be 
allowed  to  pass  in  a  triumphant 
manner,  and  that  nothing  may  occur 
to  thwart  the  full  reidisation  of  a 
Budget  which,  as  a  whole,  we  consi- 
der to  beHbend,  wise,  and  DendidaL 

Lbone  Levi, 
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CLEEP  lound,  dear  love !    Though  the  winds  be  high, 
^  And  the  dark  doudi  drift  through  the  troubled  sky ; 
Though  the  rising  waters  foam  and  roar, 
And  moumfblly  howl  roond  the  tortozed  shore; 
HI  soonds  from  thy  tlumbers  be  far  away. 
And  soft  be  thy  dzeami  as  a  summer's  day* 

Sleep  sound !    Though  the  world  be  weary  with  fears. 

And  eyes  that  love  thee  be  sad  with  tears, 

Tet  never  a  sorrow  break  thy  rest, 

And  never  a  pang  shoot  through  thy  breast ; 

No  shadow  pass  o'er  thy  dosM  eyes, 

But  their  visions  be  visions  of  Paradise. 

Sleep  sound,  sweet  love !  Till  the  morning's  light 

Lead  up  a  new  day  with  its  fresh  delight ; 

Till  the  welcome  sun,  as  it  mounts  above, 

Becal  thee  to  duty  and  peace  and  love, 

To  a  calm  existence,  untoubhed  by  stri&» 

And  the  quiet  round  of  a  holy  li&l  C.  A.  L* 
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[In  this  little  work,  the  New  Forest  is  always  mentioned  as  if  it  were  still 
imenoloied.  This  is  the  only  state  in  which  the  Author  has  been  acquainted  wiih 
H.    Since  its  enclosnxe,  he  has  never  seen  it,  and  purposes  nerer  to  do  so. 

The  mottoes  are  sometimes  spedally  apposite  to  the  chapters  to  which  they  an 
jirefixed ;  but  more  frequently  to  the  general  scope,  or  to  borrow  a  musical  term^  the 
mctmfo  of  the  operetta,] 

CHAPTER! 

%o  sic  eemper  etubique  yiziy  ut  ultimam  quamque  Inoem,  tamquam  noA 
rtdituram,  oonsumerem. — PxTBonus  Arbztxb. 

Always  and  ererywhere  I  hare  so  liyed,  that  I  might  consume  the  pasdng 
fight,  as  if  it  were  not  to  return. 

'  PALESTINE  soup !'  said  the  Beverend  Doctor  Opimian,  dining  with 
•L  his  Mend  Sqnire  GryU :  '  a  cariously  complicated  misnomer.  We 
naye  an  excellent  old  vegetable^  the  artichoke,  oi  which  we  eat  the  head ; 
we  have  another  of  subsequent  introduction,  of  which  we  eat  the  root, 
and  which  we  also  call  artichoke,  because  it  resembles  the  first  in  flavour, 
although,  ine  juduxj  a  very  inferior  affitir.  This  last  is  a  species  of  the 
heliantnua,  or  sunflower  genus  of  the  Syngenema  fnutranea  class  of 
plants^  It  is  therefore  a  girasol,  or  turn-to-the-sun.  From  this  girasol 
we  have  made  Jerusalem,  and  from  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  we  make 
Palestine  soup.* 

MB.  GBYLU 

A  very  good  thing,  Doctor. 

THE  BEVlSBEin)  DOGTOB  OYODAS* 

A  very  good  thing ;  but  a  palpable  misnomer. 

MB.  GBTIXb 

I  am  afraid  we  live  in  a  world  of  misnomers,  and  of  a  worse  kind 
than  this.  In  my  little  experience  I  have  found  that  a  gan^  of  swindling 
bankers  is  a  respectable  old  firm;  that  men  who  sell  their  votes  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  want  only'  'the  protection  of  the  ballot*  to  sell  the 
promise  of  them  to  both  parties,  are  a  free  and  independent  constituency : 
that  a  man  who  successively  betrays  evei^body  that  trusts  him,  ana 
abandons  every  principle  he  ever  professed,  is  a  great  statesman,  and  a 
Conservative,  forsooth,  d  nil  oonservando:  that  schemes  for  breeding 
pestilence  are  sanitary  improvements;  that  the  test  of  intellectual 
capacity  is  in  swaUow,  and  not  in  digestion ;  that  the  art  of  teaching 
everything,  except  what  will  be  of  use  to  the  recipient,  is  national 
education ;  and  tnat  a  change  for  the  worse  is  reform.    Look  across  the 
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Atlantic.  A  &jrmpatliizer  would  seem  to  imply  a  certain  degree  of 
•benevolent  feeling.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  signifies  a  ready-made 
.accompUce  in  any  species  of  political  villany.  A  Know-Nothing  would 
Beeqa  to  imply  a.  liberal  •self-difSdeiiee — on  we  tciiplural  prinrij^ft  that 
th^  beginmng  ot  knowledge  is'  to  know  that  thou  art  ignorant  Ko  such 
thing,  it  implies  furious  pHolitical  dogmatism,  enforced  by  bludgeons 
and  revolvers.  A  Locofoco  is  the  onlv  intelligible  term :  a  fellow  that 
would  set  atfy  place  on  fire  to  roast  his  own  eggs.  A  Filibuster  is  a 
pirate  under  national'  colours;  but  I  appose  the  word  in  its  origin 
implies  something  virtuous :  perhaps  a  fnend  of  humanity. 

THK  BEVSBEND  DOCTOB  OFIMIAN; 

More  likely  a  friend,  of  roaring — ^iKofi»9rffit — ^in  the  sense  in  which 
roaring  is  used  by  our  old  diamatists;  for  which  see  Middleton's 
Eoaring  Girl,  and  me  commentators  thereon.* 

HB.-GBTLL. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  misnomers,  what  say  you  to  the 
Irisdom  of  Parliament  1 

THB  BEVEBEND  DOCTOR  OPIMIAF. 

^  Why,  sir,  I  do  not  call  that  a  misnomer.  The  term  wiadcm  is  used 
^  a  parliamentary  sense.  The  wisdom  of  Parliament  is  a  wisdom  sid 
generis.  It  is  not  like  anv  other  wisdom.  It  is  not  the  wisdom  of 
Socrates,  nor  the  wisdom  of  Solomon*  It  is  the  wisdom  of  Parliament. 
It  is  not  easily  analysed  or  defined ;  but  it  is  very  easily  understood. 
It  has  achieved  wonderful  things  by  itself,  and  still  more  when  Science 
has  come  to  its  aid.  Between  them,  they  have  poisoned  the  Thames,  and 
kiiled  the  fiak  in  the  river.  '  A  little  further  development  of  the  same 
wisdom  and  science  will  comjilete  the  poisoning  of  the  air,  and  kill  the 
dwellers  on  the  banks.  It  is  pleasant  that  the  precious  effluvium  has 
been  brought  so  effidentlv  under  the  Wisdom's  own  wise  nose.  Thereaf 
the  nose,  like  Trinculo's,  nas  been  in  great  indignation.  The  Wisdom  has 
ordered  the  Science  to  do  somethiiu^.  The  Wisdom  does  not  know  what^ 
nor  the  Science  either.  But  the  Wisdom  has  empowered  the  Science  to 
spend  some  miUicms  of  money ;  and  thi£L  no  doubt,  the  Sci^ice  will  do. 
When  the  money  has  been  spent,  it  will  be  found  that  the  something  has 
been  worse  than  nothing,  liie  Science  will  want  more  m(Niey  to  do  some 
other  something,  and  tne  Wisdom  will  grant  it.  JRedU  labor  actus  m 
or6fm.t  But  you  have  ^t  on  moral  and  politiad  ground.  My  remark 
was  merely  on  a  perversion  of  words,  of  wideh  we  have  an  ineznaustible 
^catalogue. 

MB.  ORYUm 

Whatever  ground  we  take,  Doctor,  there  is  one  point  common  to  most 
of  these  cases :  the  word  presents  an  idea,  which  aoes  not  belong  to  the 
subject,  critically  considered.  Palestine  Soup  is  not  more  remote  from 
the  true  Jerusalem,  than  many  an  honourable  friend  from  public  honesty 
and  honour.  However,  Doctor,  what  sav  you  to  a  glass  oi  old  Madeira^ 
which  I  really  believe  is  what  it  is  called? 

THB  BXVEBXNB  BOOIOB  OFOCIAN, 

In  vmo  Veritas,    I  accept  with  pleasure. 

*  ^Itoaring  hoyt  ms  a  cant  term  for  the  riotous,  quarrelsome  bladea  of  the  time^ 
vko  abounded  in  London,  and  took  pleasure  in  annoying  its  quieter  inhabitants.  Of 
JRoaring  GirlSy  the  heroine  of  the  present  p]aj  was  the  choicest  specimen.  Her  real 
name  ms Mary  Friih^  bat  she  was  most  commonly  known  by  that  oi  dioU  Cfutpune,* 
— ^Dtob.  She  wore  male  apparel,  smoked,  fonc^t,  robbed  on  the  highway,  kept  all 
minor  thieves  in  subjection,  and  compelled  the  restitution  of  stolen  goods,  when  duly 
jpaid  for  her  senices* 

*!■  The  labour  retunis  into  its  own  drde. 


lOSB  QB.TUU 

Toa  and  my  nnde,  Doctor,  get  up  a  diseusaion  on  ev^ytbing  that 
presents  itself;  dealing  with  yoar  theme  like  a  seiies  of  variations  in 
mnsia  You  have  ran  naif  round  the  world  %7ropoi<^  the  soup.  Whai 
say  you  to  the  fish? 

THE  BBVEBEND  DOGTOB  OFUIIAK. 

Premising  that  this  is  a  remarkably  fine  sHce  of  salmon,  there  is  muck 
to  be  said  about  fish :  but  not  in  the  way  of  niisiiomers.  T^eir  namea 
are  single  and  simple.  Perch,  sole,  ood,  eel^  carp,  char,  skate,  tench^ 
trout,  brill,  bream,  pike,  and  many  others,  plam  monosyllables :  salmon^ 
dory,  turbot,  gudgeon,  lobster,  whitebait,  haddock,  mullet,  herring;, 
oyster,  stuijgeon,  flounder,  turtle,  plain  dissyllables :  only  two  trisyUablea 
worth  naming,  anchovy  and  mackerel ;  unless  any  one  should  be  disposed 
to  stand  up  for  halibut,  which  for  my  part  I  have  eKCommunicated. 

MB.  OBTLU 

I  agree  with  you  on  that  pjoint;  but  I  think  you  haTo  named  one  or 
two,  that  might  as  well  keep  it  company. 

1!HE  BKVjaUMD  BOCTOB  OFUIIAK. 

I  do  not  think  1  have  named  a  single  unpresentable  fish. 

MB.  OBTLU 

Bream,  Doctor :  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  for  bream. 

TEE  BEVXBSND  DOCTOB  OFDCIAK. 

On  the  contrary,  sir,  I  think  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  him.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  the  authority  of  the  monastic  brotherhoods,  who 
are  universally  admitted  to  have  been  connoisseurs  in  fish,  and  in  the 
modes  of  preparing  it;  and  you  will  find  bream  pie  set  down  as  a  promi- 
nent item  of  luxurious  living,  in  the  indictments  prepared  against  them 
at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  The  work  of  destruction  was 
lather  too  rapid,  and  I  fear  the  receipt  is  lost.  But  he  can  still  be  served 
up  as  an  excellent  stew,  provided  always  that  he  is  full-grown,  and  haa 
swum  all  Ms  life  iir  clear  running  water.  I  call  ever^hing  fish  that  seas^ 
lakes,  and  rivers  iurmsh  to  cookery :  though,  sdentificallv.  a  turtle  is  a 
reptile,  and  a  lobster  an  insect  Iish,  Miss  Gryll— I  coula  discourse  to 
ypu  on  fish  by  the  hour:  but  for  the  present  I  will  forbear:  as  Lord 
Gnnyfin  is  coming  down  to  lliomback  nay,  to  lecture  the  fishermen  on 
fish  and  fisheries,  and  astonish  them  all  with  the  science  of  their  arW 
You  will,  no  doubt,  be  curious  to  hear  him.  There  will  be  some  reserved 


MISS  GBTLU 

I  shall  be  very  curious  to  hear  him.  indeed.  I  have  never  heard  a 
lecturing  lord.  The  foncy  of  lords  ana  gentlemen  to  lecture  everybody 
on  everything,  evei^rwhere,  seems  to  me  something  very  comical ;  but 
periiape  it  is  something  very  serious,  gracious  in  the  lecturer,  and  instrao- 
tive  to  the  audience.  1  shall  be  glad  to  be  cured  of  my  unbecoming  pio^ 
pensity  to  laugh,  whenever  I  hear  of  a  lecturing  lord. 

TBK  taSTBBLKKD  DOCTOB  OPEMLAJT. 

I  hope.  Miss  Gryll,  vou  will  not  laugh  at  Lord  Curryfin :  for  you  may 
be  asBureo,  nothing  will  be  £uther  from  his  lordship's  intentum  than  t» 
say  anything  in  the  slightest  degree  drolL 

MB.  QRYLU 

Doctor  Johnson  was  astonislied  at  the  mania  for  lectures,  even  in  hia 
day,  when  there  were  no  lecturing  lords.  He  thought  little  was  to  be 
learned  from  lectures,  unless  where,. aa  in  chfimistiy,  the  subject  required 
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illustration  by  expeiiment.  Now,  if  your  lord  is  going  to  exhibit  experi^ 
jnents  in  the  art  of  cooking  fish,  with  si>ecimens  in  su£&cient  number  for 
all  his  audience  to  taste.  I  haye  no  doubt  his  lecture  will  be  well  attended, 
and  a  repetition  earnestly  desired. 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOR  OFIMIAK. 

I  am  afraid  the  lecture  will  not  have  the  aid  of  such  i>leaaant  aidven- 
titions  attractions.  It  will  be  a  pure  scientific  exposition,  carefully 
jdassified,  under  the  several  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  Ichthyology, 
Entomology,  Herpetology,  and  Oonchologv.  But  I  agree  with  Doctor 
Johnson,  that  little  is  to  be  learned  from  lectures.  For  the  most  part, 
those  who  do  not  already  understand  the  subject  will  not  understand  the 
lecture,  and  those  who  do  will  learn  nothii^  from  it.  The  latter  will 
iiear  many  things  they  would  like  to  contradict,  which  the  biens^anee  of 
the  lectur&-room  does  not  allow.  I  do  not  comprehend  how  people  can 
find  amusement  in  lectures.  I  should  much  prefer  a  tensan  of  the  twelfth 
century,  when  two  or  three  masters  of  the  Gcd  Saber  discussed  questiona 
of  love  and  chivalry. 

HISS  GBYLL 

I  am  afraid.  Doctor,  our  age  is  too  prosy  for  that  sort  of  thing.  We 
have  neither  wit  enough,  nor  poetry  enough,  to  furnish  the  disputants. 
I  can  conceive  a  state  of  society  in  which  such  temom  woidd  form  a 
pleasant  winter  evening  amusement :  but  that  state  of  society  is  not  ours. 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OPIMIAN. 

Well,  Miss  Gryll,  I  should  like,  some  winter  evening,  to  challen^ 
you  to  a  ien$on,  and  your  uncle  should  be  umpire.  I  thizik  you  have  wit 
enough  by  nature,  and  I  have  poetrjr  enough  by  memory,  to  supply  a  fidr 
portion  of  the  requisite  materials,  without  assuming  an  absolute  mastery 
of  the  Gai  Saber. 

HISS  GBTU* 

I  shall  accept  the  challenge.  Doctor.  The  wit  on  one  side  will,  I  am 
afraid,  be  very  shortcoming;  but  the  poetry  on  the  other  will  no  doubt 
be  abundant. 

HB.  GBTLL. 

Suppose^  Doctor,  you  were  to  ^t  up  a  teruon  a  little  more  relative  to 
cur  own  wise  days.  Spirit-rapping,  K>r  example,  is  a  fine  field.  Nee 
pueri  credunL  .  .  •  Sed  tu  vera  piUa*  Tou  might  go  beyond  the  limits 
of  a  tenson.  There  is  ample  scope  for  an  Aristophanic  comedv.  In  the 
contest  between  the  Just  and  the  Ui^ust  in  the  Clottds^  and  in  other 
scenes  of  Aristophanes,  you  have  anaent  specimens  of  something  v^:y 
like  tensoru,  except  that  Love  has  not  much  share  in  them.  Let  us  for  a 
moment  suppose  this  same  spirit-rapping  to  be  true — dramatically  so,  at 
least  Let  us  fit  up  a  stage  for  the  purpose :  make  the  invoked  spirits 
visible  as  well  as  audible :  and  calling  before  us  some  of  the  illustrious 
x)f  former  days,  ask  them  what  they  think  of  us  and  our  doings )  Of  our 
astounding  progress  of  intellect )  Our  march  of  mind  f  Our  higher  tone 
•of  morality  I  Our  vast  difiusion  of  education  ?  Our  art  of  choosing  the 
most  unfit  nuMi  by  competitive  examination  I 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OFIHIAK. 

Tou  had  better  not  bring  on  many  of  them  at  once,  nor  ask  many 
aimilac  questions,  or  the  chorus  of  ghostly  laughter  will  be  overwhelming, 
I  imagine  the  answer  would  be  somethm^  like  Hamlet's :  '  Tou  your- 
selves, sirs,  shall  be  as  wise  as  we  were,  if,  like  crabs,  you  could  go  bade- 
ward.  It  is  thought  something  wonderful  that  uneducated  persons 
should  believe  in  witchcraft  in  the  nineteenth  century :  as  if  educated 

*  Not  eren  boyi  beli«?e  it :  bat  iuppose  it  to  be  tame. 
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The  Squire  and  hit  Nieot. 


persons  did  not  bdieve  in  srosser  follies:  siush  as  this  same  spirit- 
rapping,  unknown  tongues,  dairyoyance,  table-turning,  and  all  sorts  of 
f anaticu  impositions,  having  for  the  present  their  climax  in  Mormonism. 
Herein,  all  times  are  alike.  There  is  nothing  too  monstrous  for  human 
credulity.  I  like  tiie  notion  of  the  Aiistophanic  comedy.  But  it  would 
require  a  numerous  company,  especially  as  the  chorus  is  indispensable. 
The  Umon  may  be  carried  on  oy  twd. 

HB.  OBYLJU 

Ido  not  see  why  we  should  not  h&ye  both. 

MISS  GSTLL. 

Oh  pray,  Doctor  1  let  us  have  the  comedy.  We  hope  to  have .  a 
houseful  at  Christmas,  and  I  think  we  may  get  it  up  weQ,  chorus  and 
all.  I  should  so  like  to  hear  what  my  great  ancestor,  Gryllus,  thinks  of 
us :  and  Homer,  and  Dante,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Bichard  the  Firsts  and 
Oliver  Cromwell 

7HE  BEVEBSND  DOCTOB  OFDOAN. 

A  very  |(ood  dramatiB  penonoe.  With  these,  and  the  help  of  one  or 
two  Athenians  and  Bomans,  we  may  arrive  at  a  tolerable  judgment  on 
oar  own  immeasurable  superiority  to  everything  that  has  gonebef ore  us. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  we  will  give  some  account  of  our  inter- 
loeutors. 


CHAPTEB  n. 

FOSTUSA  .  8P0HDXT  .  MULTA  .  XULTI8  .  PBAI8TAT  .  HIXIHI  .  VIVB  .  IV  •  DIK8  .  Bf 
lIOaAS  .  ITAIC  .  PBOPRIUX  .  B8T  .  VIBIIb 

ManMT  veku  apud  Feam,  ad  ffor.  Epitt.  L  i  r,  43. 

Fortune  makes  many  promiseB  to  many, 
Keeps  them  to  none.     liye  to  the  days  and  hotun, 
For  nothing  is  joar  own. 

It  might  seem,  that  to  a  man 
who  traced  his  ancestry  from  the 
Palace  of  Circe,  the  first  care  would 
be  the  continuance  of  his  ancient 
race :  but  a  wife  presented  to  him 
the  torethou^t  of  a  perturbation 
of  his  equanimity,  which  he  never 
could  bnng  himself  to  encounter. 
He  liked  to,  dine  well,  and  withal 
to  dine  quietly,  and  to  have  ouiet 
friends  at  his  table,  with  whom 
he  could  discuss  questions  which 
might  afford  ample  room  for  plea- 
sant conversation  and  none  for 
acrimonious  dispute.  He  feared 
that  a  wife  would  interfere  with 
his  dinner,  his  company,  and  his 
after-dinner  bottle  of  port  For 
the  perpetuation  of  his  name,  he 


GBEGOBT  QBYLL,  Esq.,  of 
Gryll  Orange  in  Hampshipe,  on 
the  borders  of  the  New  Forest,  in  the 
midst  of  a  park,  which  was  a  little 
forest  in  itself,  reaching  nearly  to 
the  sea,  and  well  stocked  with  deer, 
having  a  lar^  outer  tract,  where  a 
numerous  light-rented  and  well- 
conditioned  tenantr]^  fattened  in- 
numerable pigs,  considered  himself 
well  located  tor  what  he  professed 
to  be,  Epicuri  de  grege  ixwrw*,*  and 
held,  though  he  founa  it  dmcult 
to  trace  the  pedigree,  that  he  was 
lineallv  descended  from  the  ancient 
and  illustrious  Gryllus,  who  main- 
tained against  Ulysses  the  superior 
happiness  of  the  life  of  other  ani- 
nuus  to  that  of  the  life  of  man.t 


*  -^  P^  f''^^^  ^  ^^'^  ^f  Bpicwhu.  The  old  philosophers  aooepted  good- 
hnmoniedly  the  disparaging  terms  attadied  to  them  by  their  enemies  or  riyals.  The 
Bpienreans  acqoiesoed  in  tiie  pig,  tiie  Cynics  in  the  dog,  and  Cleanthes  was  content 
to  be  called  the  Ass  of  Zeno^  as  being  abne  capable  of  bearing  the  bnrthen  of  the 
8toie  philosophy. 

t  Plutamh.  Bruta  ammdUa  ratUme  uti,  OrjUoB,  in  this  dialogne,  seems  to 
hare  the  best  of  the  argomeat.    Spenser,  boireTer,  did  not  think  so^  when  he  intio- 
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QryUGnmge^ 
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xfiEed  on  an  oiphin  niece,  whom 
lie  had  brought  up  from  a  chiklv 
who  superintended  his  household, 
and  sate  at  the  head  of  his  table. 
She  was  to  be  his  heiress,  and  her 
husband  was  to  take  his  name.  He 
left  the  choice  to  her,  but  reserved  * 
to  himself  a  veto  if  he  should 
think  the  aspirant  unworthy  of  the 
honourable  appellation. 

The  young  lady  had  too  much 
taste,  feeling,  and  sense  to  be  likely 
to  make  a  dLoice  which  her  uncle 
would  not  approve :  but  time,  as  it 
rolled  on,  toreshadowed  a  result 
which  the  Squire  had  not  antid- 
pated.  Miss  Gryll  did  not  seem 
likely  to  make  any  choice  at  alL 
The  atmosphere  of  quiet  enjoy- 
ment in  which  she  had  grown  up 
seemed  to  have  steeped  her  feelings 
in  its  own  tranquillity^;  and  still 
more,  the  affection  whioi  she  felt 
for  her  uncle,  and  the  conviction 
that,  though  he  had  always  preme-  . 
ditated  her  marriage,  her  departure 
from  his  house  would  oe  the 
severest  blow  that  fate  could  inflict 
on  him,  led  her  to  postpone  what 
she  knew  must  be  an  evil  day  to 
him,  and  might  peradventure  not 
be  a  good  one  to  her. 

*  On,  the  ancient  name  of  Gryll !' 
su^ed  the  Squire  to  himself. 
'What  if  it   should  pass   away 


in  the  nineteenth  century^  after 
having  lived  from  the  tuBe  of 
Circel' 

Often  indeed,  when  he  lodwd  at 
her  at  the  head  of  his  table,  the 
star  of  his  little  circle^  joyous  her- 
self and  the  source  of  jov.m  others 
he  thought  the  actual  state  oi 
things  admitted  no  change  for  the 
better,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the 
old  name  became  a  secondary  con- 
sideration; but  though  the  purpose 
was  dimmed  in  the  evening,  it 
usually  brightened  in  the  mornings 
In  the  meantime  the  young  lady 
had  many  suitors,  who  were  per> 
mitted  to  pleaa  thdr  cause, 
though  they  made  little  apparent 
progress. 

Several  young  gentlemen  of  fair 
promise,  seemingly  on  the  point  of 
being  accepted,  nad  been,  each  in 
his  turn,  suddenly  and  summarOy 
dismissed.  Why,  was  the  yonsjg 
lad/s  secret.  If  it  were  known,  it 
would  be  easy,  she  said,  in  these 
days  of  artificial  manners,  to  coun- 
teneit  the  presence  of  the  qualitiea 
she  liked,  and,  stUl  more  easy,  the 
absence  of  the  qualities  she  dis- 
liked. There  was  sufficient  diversity 
in  the  chuaeters  of  the  rejected  to 
place  conjecture  at  fault,  and  Mr. 
Gryll  began  to  despair. 

The  uncle  and  mece  had  come  to- 


dnced  bis  Giyll,  in  the  FandiBe  of  Acnsia,  reriliog  Sir  Guyoi^'s  Fahner  for  haTing. 
zestorod  Ida  to  the  hmnaB  form. 

Straightway  he  with  bis  yirtaous  staff  them  strooke^ 
And  streight  of  beasts  they  comely  men  became : 
Yet  bttng  men  they  did  UDmanly  looke, 
And  staled  ghastly,  some  for  inward  shame, 
And  some  for  wrath  to  see  their  captiye  dame : 
But  one  above  the  rest  in  speciall. 
That  had  an  hog  been  late^  bight  G^lle  by  name, 
Repyned  greatly,  and  did  him  miscall, 
That  had  from  hoggish  forme  him  brought  to  natnrall. 

Said  Gnyon  :  '  See  the  mind  of  beastly  man. 
That  hath  so  soon  forgot  the  excellence 
Of  his  creation,  when  he  life  began, 
That  now  he  chooseth,  with  vile  difference^ 
To  be  a  beast^  and  ladce  intelligence.* 

Fairy  Q^eenf  Book  ii.  Canto  i3. 

In  Platarch's  dialogue,  Ulysses,  after  his  own  companions  have  been  restored  to 
the  human  form,  solicits  Ciroe  to  restore  in  the  same  manner  any  other  Greeks  who 
may  be  under  her  enchantments.  Circe  consents,  prorided  they  desire  it.  Giyiliu^ 
endowed  with  speech  for  the  purpose,  answers  for  all,  that  they  had  rather  remain  a» 
they  are ;  and  supports  the  decision  by  showing  the  greater  comfort  of  their  oonditioii 
as  it  1b,  to  what  it  would  probably  be  if  they  were  again  sent  forth  to  share  the  oom- 
mon  lot  of  mankind.  We  have  unfertiinately  only  the  beginning  of  the  dialogue,  o£ 
whieh  the  greater  por^n  has  perished. 
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The  Vicctr  and  kis  Wife. 
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a  clear  understanding  on  this  sub- 
ject He  might  present  to  her 
attention  any  one  whom  he  might 
deem  worthy  to  be  her  snitor,  and 
she  might  reject  the  suitor  without 
assigning  a  reason  for  so  doing.  In 
this  way  several  had  appealed,  and 
passed  away  like  bubbles  on  a 
stream. 

Was  the  young  lady  over  &ch 
iidious,  or  were  none  among  the 
presented   worthy,   or    had    that 


which  was  to  touch  her  heart  not 
yet  appeared  ? 

Mr.  Qryll  was  the  godfather  of 
his  niece,  and,  to  please  him,  she 
had  been  called  Morgana.  He  had 
had  some  thouj^ts  of  calling  her 
Circe,  but  acquiesced  in  the  name 
of  a  sister  enchantress,  who  had 
worked  out  her  own  idea  of  a 
beautiful  garden,  and  ezerdsed 
similar  power  over  the  minds  and 
forms  of  men. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

Tcyve  irvtvfiova£  olvta'  rb  ydp  dirrpov  ircptrlXXcraC 

"A  a  &pa  xoAiird;  xavra  dk  iv^^  vfr6  Kavfiaroc. — ^AlcaXTJS. 

Moisten  your  lungs  with  wine.     The  dog-star's  sway 
Betorns,  and  all  things  thirst  beneath  his  raj. 

Falbbsux  .  OmczAsmi .  Anoaini .  Cnnnac. 
Hea  I  hea  !  inqnit  Trlmalchio^  ergo  dintiiis  virit  tibiuii  qvam  homuioio ! 
Qnare  riyys  wvsvftovae  faciamos.     Vita  Tinnm  est-rPBTBonua  ABBnaa. 

Faubbhiaii  Opimiaf  Wirb  an  mnrDVES}  tbabs  oij>. 
Alas !   alas !  exclaimed  Trimalchio.     Thus  wine  Htcs  longer  than  man  ! 
Wherefore,  let  ns  sing  '  Moisten  your  longs/    Wine  is  life. 

them   carefully,  and    by  diligent 


"WORDSWORTH'S  question,  in 
»»    hiaFocesJEpUaph,, 

Art  thon  a  man  of  pnrple  cheer, 
A  reefy  man,  right  plomp  to  see  ? 

might  have  been  answered  in  the 
affirmatiye  by  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Opimian.  The  worthy  divine  dwelt 
in  a  comfortable  vicarage,  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  New  Forest.  A 
good  living,  a  comfortable  patri- 
mony, a  moderate  dowry  witn  his 
wife,  placed  him  sufficiently  above 
the  cares  of  the  world  to  enable 
him  to  gratify  all  his  tastes  without 
minute  calculations  of  cost.  His 
tastes  in  fact  were  four:  a  good 
library,  a  good  dinner,  a  pleasant 
garden,  and  rural  walks.  He  was 
an  athlete  in  pedestiianism.  He 
took  no  pleasure  in  riding,  either 
on  horseback  or  in  a  carriage;  but 
he  kept  a  brougham  for  the  service 
of  Mrs.  Opimian,  and  for  his  own 
occasional  use  in  dining  out. 

Mrs.  Opimian  was  domestic.  The 
care  of  the  Doctor  had  supplied  her 
with  the  best  books  on  cookery,  to 
which  his  own  inventive  genius  and 
the  kindness  of  friends  had  added 
a  larg^e  and  always  increasing  ma- 
nuscript volume.    The  lady  studied 


superintendence  left .  the  Doctor 
nothing  to  desire  in  the  service  of 
his  table.  His  cellar  was  well 
stocked  with  a  selection  of  the  best 
vintages,  under  his  own  especial 
charge.  Li  all  its  arrangements 
his  house  was  a  model  of  order  and 
comfort ;  and  the  whole  establish- 
ment partook  of  the  genial  phy- 
siognomy of  the  master.  From  the 
master  and  mistress  to  the  cook, 
and  from  the  cook  to  the  torn  cat. 
there  was  about  the  inhabitants  oi 
the  vicarage  a  sleek  and  purring 
rotundity  of  face  and  figure  that 
denoted  community  of  feelings, 
habits,  and  diet  *  each  in  its  kind, 
of  course,  for  the  Doctor  had  his 
port,  the  cook  her  ale,  and  the  cat 
his  milk,  in  sufficiently  liberal 
allowance.  In  the  morning,  while 
Mrs.  Oi>imian  found  ample  occu- 

Eation  in  the  details  of  her  house- 
old  duties  and  the  care  of  her 
Httle  fiimily,  the  Docto^  unless  he 
had  predestmed  the  whole  day  to 
an  excursion,  studied  in  his  library. 
In  the  afternoon  he  walked;  in  the 
evening  he  dined;  and  after  dinner 
read  to  his  wife  and  family,  or 
heard  his  children-  read  to  him. 
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This  was  bis  home  lif  &  Now  and 
then  he  dined  out;  more£re(|nently 
than  at  any  other  pkoe  with  hu 
friend  and  neighbour  Mr.  Gr^rlV 
who^  entirely  sympathized  with  hun 
in  his  taste  for  a  ^^ood  dinner. 

Beyond  the  limita  of  his  ordinary 
but  within  those  of  his  occasioniu 
xange  was  a  solitary  round  tower 
on  an  eminence  bacsed  with  wood, 
which  had  probably  in  old  days 
been  a  landmark  for  hunters ;  but 
having  in  modem  da^  no  very 
obvious  uscL  was  designated,  as 
many  such  ouildings  are,  by  the 
name  of  the  FoUv.  The  country 
people  called  it  *  the  Duke*s  Folly,* 
though  who  the  Duke  in  question 
was  nobody  could  telL  tradition 
had  dropped  his  name. 

One  fine  Midsummer  day,  with  a 
southerly  breeze  and  a  cloudless 
sky,  the  Doctor,  having  taken  an 
early  breakfast,  in  the  process  of 
which  he  had  considerabtv  reduced 
the  altitude  of  a  round  ot  beef,  set 
out  with  a  good  stick  in  his  hand 
and  a  Newfoundland  dog  at  his 
heels  for  one  of  his  longest  walks, 
such  as  he  could  only  take  in  the 
longest  days. 

Arriving  at  the  Folly,  which  he 
had  not  visited  for  a  long  time,  he 
'VfBS  surprised  to  find  it  enclosed, 
■and  havmg  at  the  back  the  novelty 
of  a  covered  passage,  built  of  the 


same  grey  stcme  as  the  tower  itself. 
This  passage  passed  away  into  the 
wood  at  the  back,  whence  was 
ascending  a  wreath  of  smoke,  which 
immediately  recalled  to  him  the 
dwelling  of  Circe.*  Indeed,  the 
change  before  him  had  much  the 
air  of  enchantment;  and  the  Qr- 
cean  similitude  was  not  a  little 
enhanced  byl^e  antique  masoniy,t 
and  the  expanse  of  sea  which  was 
visible  from  the  eminence.  He 
leaned  over  the  gate,  repeated  aloud 
the  lines  of  the  Odvuey^  and  fell 
into  a  brown  studv,  trom  which  he 
was  aroused  by  the  approach  of  a 
young  gentleman  from  within  the 
enclosure. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  said  the 
Doctor, '  but  my  curiosity  is  excited 
by  what  I  see  here ;  and  if  you  do 
not  think  it  impertinent,  and  would 
inform  me  how  these  changes  have 
come  about,  I  should  be  greatly 
obliged.* 

'Most  willingly,  sir,*  said  the 
other ;  *  but  if  you  will  walk  in, 
and  see  what  has  been  done,  the 
obligation  will  be  mine.' 

^e  Doctor  readily  accepted  the 
proposal.  Thib  stranger  led  the 
way,  across  an  open  space  in  the 
wood,  to  a  circuliur  hall,  from  each 
side  of  which  a  wide  passage  led. 
on  the  left  hand  to  the  tower,  and 
on  the  right  to  the  new  building, 


*  "Kal  r6r^  iyutv  ifibr  cyxoc  ^Xiiuy  Ktd  ^dffyavov  6^^ 
JLapxaKifiw^  Topd  vtib^  dvTfiov  ic  vtpiuiri^^ 

B^TTiv  0^,  9roiru)v  Ic  ir€uiraK6e<f<fdv  dviK^wv, 
JLal  fioi  Uivaro  gawibc  dirb  x^ovbc  eipvoiilti^, 
KipKtip  iv  /if^apotffi,  itd  ipvftd  wvkvA  red  fiXifv. 
Mcpii^pt^a  ciir€iTa  card  ^psva  xai  Kara  ^fibv 
'EXbtiv,  f)Sk  irvdiff^as  ixti  Hop  aX^oira  Kairv6v. 

Od.  K.  145 — 15  «. 

I  dhnbed  a  diff,  with  spear  and  sword  in  band, 
Whose  ridge  o'erlooked  a  shady  lengtih  of  land  : 
To  learn  if  aogfat  of  mortal  works  appear, 
Or  cheerful  Toioe  of  mortal  strike  the  ear. 
From  the  high  point  I  marked,  in  distant  view, 
A  stream  of  curling  smoke  ascending  bine, 
And  spiiy  tops,  the  tnfted  trees  aboye, 
Of  CiiT}e*s  palace  bosomed  in  the  groTO. 
Thither  to  haste,  the  region  to  explore, 
Was  firsf  my  thought  .  .  . 

t  EvpovJ*  kv  pfioo^ci  Ttrvyfuva  dtafiara  Kcpc^c 

The  palaoe  in  a  woody  Tale  th^  found. 
High-raised  of  stone^  a  shaded  space  around. — ^Popi. 
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which  was  so  masked  by  the  wood, 
as  not  to  be  visible  except  from 
within  the  glade.  It  was  a  square 
structure  of  plain  stone,  much  in 
the  same  style  as  that  of  the  tower. 

The  young  gentleman  took  the 
left-hand  passage,  and  introduced 
the  Doctor  to  the  lower  floor  of  the 
tower. 

*I  have  divided  the  tower,'  he 
observed,  'into  three  rooms:  one 
on  each  floor.  This  is  the  dining- 
room  ;  above  it  is  m;^  bed-room ; 
above  it  again  is  my  library.  The 
prospect  is  good  from  all  the  floors, 
out  from  the  library  it  is  most  ex- 
tensive, a$  you  look  over  the  woods 
far  away  into  the  open  sea.' 

'  A  noble  dining-room,*  said  the 
Doctor.  'The  height  is  well  pro- 
portioned to  the  diameter.  TlEtsA 
circular  table  well  becomes  the 
form  of  the  room,  and  gives  pro- 
mise of  a  fine  prospect  in  its 
way.* 

*  I  hope  3rou  will  favour  me  by 
formiof^  a  practical  judgment  on 
the  pomt,'  said  his  new  acquaint- 
ance, as  he  led  the  way  to  the  upper 
floor,  the  Doctor  marvelling  at  the 
extreme  courtesy  with  which  he 
was  treated.  'This  building,' 
thought  he,  'might  belong  to  me 
agje  of  chivalry,  and  my  young  host 
might  be  Sir  Galidore  himself.' 
But  the  library  brought  him  back 
to  other  davs. 

The  walls  were  covered  with 
books,  the  upper  portion  accessible 
by  a  gallery,  runnmg  entirely  round 
the  apartment  The  books  of  the 
lower  circle  were  all  classical; 
those  of  the  upper,  English,  Italian, 
and  French,  with  a  few  volumes  in 
Spanish. 

The  young  gentleman  took  down 
a  Homer,  andf  pointed  out  to  the 
Doctor  the  passage  which,  as  he 


leaned  over  the  gate,  he  had  re- 
peated from  the  Odyssey.  Tlus  ac- 
counted to  the  Doctor  for  the  defe- 
rence shown  to  him.  He  saw  at 
once  into  the  Greek  sympathy. 

'  You  have  a  sreat  collection  of 
books,'  said  the  Doctor. 

'  I  believe,'  said  the  younff  gen* 
tleman. '  I  have  all  the  oest  Dooks 
in  the  languages  I  cultivate.  Home 
Tooke  says :  "  Greek.  Latin,  Italian, 
and  French,  are  unfortunately  the 
usual  bounds  of  an  English  scho- 
lar's acquisition."  I  think  any 
scholar  fortunate  whose  acquisition 
extends  so  far.  These  languages 
and  our  own  comprise,  I  believe, 
with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  all  the 
best  books  in  the  world.  I  may 
add  Spanish,  for  the  sake  of  Cer- 
vantes, Lope  de  Vega,  and  Galde- 
ron.  It  was  a  dictum  of  Porson, 
that "  Life  is  too  short  to  learn  Ger- 
man j"  meaning,  I  apprehend,  not 
that  it  is  too  difficult  to  be  acquired  . 
within  the  ordinary  space  of  life, 
but  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  to 
compensate  for  the  portion  of  life 
bestowed  on  its  acquirement,  how- 
ever little  that  may  be.** 

TheDoctorwas  somewhat  puzzled 
what  to  say.  He  had  some  French 
and  more  •  Italian,  being  fond  of 
romances  of  chivalry ;  and  in  Greek 
and  Latin  he  thought  himself  a 
match  for  any  man;  but  he  was 
more  occupied  with  speculations 
on  the  position  and  cnaracter  of 
his  new  acc^uaintance,  than  on  the 
literary  opinions  he  was  enunciat- 
ing. He  marvelled  to  find  a  young 
man,  rich  enough  to  do  what  he 
here  saw  done,  doing  anything  of 
the  kind,  and  fitting  up  a  library 
in  a  solitary  tower,  instead  of  x>ass- 
ing  his  time  in  cIuds  and  r^umons, 
and  other  pursuits  and  pleasures  ot 
general  society.    But  he  thought  it 


*  Mr.  HaywarcTs  Fxencih  hotel-keeper  in  CFennany  had  a  different,  but  not  less 
eogent  reason  for  not  learning  German.  '  WheneTer  a  diah  attracts  attention  by  the 
art  displayed  in  its  conception  or  preparation  apart  from  the  material,  the  artist  will 
eommonly  be  discoTered  to  be  French.  Many  years  ago  we  had  the  cariosity  to 
Inqnire,  Hi  lite  H6t6l  de  France,  at  Dresden,  to  whom  our  party  were  indebted  for  the 
ei^oyment  they  had  derired  from  a  tuprime  de  vfiUUUe,  and  were  informed  the  cook 
and  the  master  of  the  hotel  were  one  and  the  same  person  :  a  Frenchman,  ci-devamt 
ckef  of  a  Russian  minister.  He  had  been  eighteen  years  in  Germany,  bnt  knew  not  a 
word  of  any  language  bnt  his  own.  *A  qwji  5on,  mesn^wr^/  was  his  reply  to  onr 
expression  of  astonishment ;  '  d  qwoi  hon^  apprendre  la  kmgue  d'ten  peuple  qui  ne 
posMe  pat  une  cuisine  T — Ari  (/  Liimng^  pp.  69,  70. 
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necessary  to  say  someihiiig  to  the 
point,  and  rejoined : 

*Porson  was  a  great  man,  and 
his  dictum  would  have  weighed 
with  me,  if  I  had  had  any  veUeity 
towards  German,  which  I  never 
had.  But  I  lather  wonder  you 
should  have  placed  your  library  on 
the  upper  instead  of  the  middle 
floor.  The  prospect,  as  you  have 
observed,  is  fine  from  all  the  floors ; 
but  here  you  have  the  sea  and  the 
sky  to  the  gjreatest  advantage ;  and 
I  would  assign  toy  best  look-out  to 
the  hours  of  dr^amg  and  undress* 
ing :  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
the  last  at  nigh^  and  the  half-hour 
before  dinner.  You  can  eive  greater 
attention  to  the  views  before  you, 
when  you  are  following  operations, 
important  certainly,  but  mechani- 
eal  from  rei)etition,  and  uninterest- 
ing in  themselves,  than  when  ^ou 
are  engaged  in  some  absorbing 
study,  which  probably  shuts  out 
all  Deception  of  the  external  world.' 

*  What  you  say  is  very  true,  sir,* 
said  the  other ;  '  but  you  know  the 
lines  of  Milton — 

Or  let  my  lamp,  st  midnight  hour, 
Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tower, 
Where  I  may  oft  ontvatch  the  Bear, 
With  thrioe  great  Hermes. 

*  These  lines  have  haunted  me 
from  very  earlv  days,  and  princi- 
pally influenced  me  in  purchasiug 
this  tower,  and  placing  mv  Ubrary 
on  the  top  of  it  And  I  nave  an- 
other fussociation  with  such  a  mode 
of  life.* 

A  French  dock  in  the  library 
struck  two,  and  the  young  gentle- 
man proposed  to  his  visitor  to  walk 
into  the  house.  They  accordin^y 
descended  the  stairs,  and  crossed 
the  entranoe-hall  to  a  large  draw- 
ing-room, simply  but  handsomely 
fumisl^Bd ;  having  some  good  pic- 
tures on  tlie  walls,  an  organ  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  a  piano  and  harp 
at  the  other,  and  an  ele^ntly  dis- 
posed luncheon  in  the  middle. 

'  At  this  time  of  year,*  said  the 
young  gentleman, '  I  lunch  at  two, 
and  (une  at  ei^ht.  This  gives  me 
two  long  divisions  of  the  morning, 
for  any  in-door  and  out-door  pur- 


poses I  hope  ycm  will  partake 
with  me.  You  will  not  find  a  pre^ 
cedent  in  Homer  for  declining  ihsb 
invitation.* 

' Really,; said  the  Doctor,  'that 
argument  is  coffent  and  conclusive. 
I  accept  with  pleasure :  and  indeed 
my  long  walk  has  given  me  an 
appetite.* 

^  Now  you  must  know,*  said  the 
voung  gentleman,  'I  have  none 
but  female  domegrtica  Ton  will 
see  my  two  waiting-maids.* 

He  ran^  the  bell,  and  the  speci- 
fied attendantsappeared  :  two  yoong 
girls,  about  fifteen  and  sixteen: 
both  pretty,  and  simply,  but  very 
becomingly,  dressed. 

Of  the  provision  set  before  him 
the  Doctor  preferred  some  cold 
chicken  and  tongue.  Madeira  and 
sherry  were  on  tne  table,  and  the 
young  attendants  offered  him  hock 
and  claret  The  Doctor  took  a 
capacious  glass  from  each  of  the 
fair  cup-bearers,  and  pronounced 
both  wines  excellent^  and  delid- 
ously  cooL  He  declined  more,  not 
to  overheat  himself  in  walking,  and 
not  to  infringe  on  his  antidpationa 
of  dinner.  The  dog,  who  had  be- 
haved throughout  with  ex^nplaiy 
propriety,  was  not  forgotten,  llie 
Doctor  rose  to  depart 

'  I  think,*  said  his  host,  '  I  may 
now  ask  you  the  Homeric  question 

'  Most  justly.*  said  the  Doctor. 
'  My  name  is  The^ihilus  Opimian. 
I  am  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  the 
incumbent  of  wAahbrook-com-Femr 
dale.' 

'  I  am  simply,'  said  the  others 
*  Algernon  Falconer.  I  have  in^ 
herited  some  money,  but  no  land. 
Therefore,  having  the  opportunity, 
I  made  this  purchase  to  nt  it  up  ui 
my  own  fiishion,  and  live  in  it  in 
myown  way.* 

The  Doctor  preparing  to  depart, 
Mr.  Falconer  proposed  to  aocom^ 
pany  him  part  of  tne  way.  and  call- 
mg  out  another  Newfoundland  dog^ 
who  immediately  struck  up  a 
friendship  with  his  companion,  ha 
walked  away  with  the  iJoctor,  tha 
two  dogs  gambolling  before  than. 


*  Who^  and  vheaee,  are  yoo  ? 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MUIe  haminnm  8pecae%  et  remm  discolor  utns : 

Yelle  saum  cuiquo  est,  nee  voto  Yivitor  xino. — fvasixiB, 

In  mind  and  taste  men  diffsr  as  in  frame  : 
Sack  lias  his  special  wUi^  and  ibw  the  same^ 

THE  BEVEREND  DOCTOB  OFIttlAN. 

F'  strikes  me  as  wnpilar  that,  with  such  a  house,  you  should  have 
only  female  dome&tic8» 

.  MB.  TAJJXaXBBL 

It  is  not  less  singular  perhaps  that.tiliey  are  seven  sisters,  all  the 
children  of  two  old  servants  of  my  father  and  mother.  The  eldest  ia 
about  my  own  age^  twenty-six,  so  that  they  have  all  grown  up  with  me 
in  time  and  plaeei  They  live  in  great  harmon^r  together,  and  divide 
among  them  the  charge  of  all  the  noosehold  dutiea.  Those  whom  you 
saw  are  the  two  youiigest 

THE  BSVEBEia>  BOCXOB  OFOOAN. 

If  the  others  acquit  themselves  as  well,  yon  have  a  very  efficient  staff; 
but  seven  young  women  as  the  establishment  of  one  youzig  bachelor,  for 
anch  I  presume  you  to  be  (Mr.  FcUconer  asteniod)^  ia  sonM^iing  new  and 
atzangeL    The  worlcl  is  not  over  charitable. 

MB.  FALQONEIL- 

The  world  will  never  suj^se  a  good  motive,  where  it  can  suppose  a 
bad  one.  I  would  not  willingly  offend  any  of  its  preiudices.  1  would 
not  affect  eccentricity.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  be  put 
out  of  my  way  because  it  is  not  the  way  of  the  worldr—Le  Chemm  du 
MoTidCy  as  a  Frenchman  entitled  Congreve*s  comedy  *^ — ^but  I  assure  you 
these  seven  youn^  women  live  here  as  they  might  do  in  the  Temple  of 
Testa.  It  was  a  singular  combination  of  circumstances  that  induced  and 
enabled  me  to  form  such  an  establishment;  but  I  would  not  give  it  up, 
nor  alter  it,  nor  diminish  it,  nor  increase  it,  for  any  earthly  consideratioiL 

THE  BEYEBEND  DOCTOB  OFIMIAN. 

You  hinted  that,  beside  Milton's  verses,  you  had  another  asaociatu>n 
of  ideas  with  living  in  the  top  of  a  tower. 

ft 

MB.  VASJOOmSBL 

I  have  read  of  somebody  who  lived  so,  and  admitted  to  Hs  tanctum 
only  one  youn^  person,  a  niece  or  a  daughter,  I  fori^et  which,  but  on 
Tery  rare  occasions  would  descend  to  speak  to  some  visitor  who  had  pre* 
viously  propitiated  the  young  lady  to  obtain  him  an  interview.  At  last 
tile  young  lady  introduced  one  who  proposed  for  her,  and  gained  the 
consent  of  the  recluse  (I  am  not  sure  of  his  name,  but  1  alwavs  call  him 
Lord  Noirmont)  to  carry  her  off.  I  think .  this  was  associated  with  some 
affliction  that  was  cured  or  some  mya^ry  that  was  solved,  and  that  the 
hermit  returned  into  the  every-day  world.  I  do  not  know  where  I  read 
it,  but  I  have  always  liked  the  idea  of  living  like  Lord  Koirmont,  when 
I  shall  have  become  a  sufficiently  disappointed  man. 

« 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OVODAS, 

You  look  as  little  like  a  disappointed  man  as  any  I  have  seen ;  but  as 
you  have  neither  daughter  nor  niece,  you  would  have  seven  links  instead 
of  one  between  the  top  of  your  tower  and  the  external  world. 

*  Congrere,  le  meillear  auteor  comique  d'Angleterre  :  ses  pidces  les  plus  estunte 
sont  Le  Fowhe^  Le  Vieux  Oargan,  Amour  pour  Amowr,  VEpouee  du  MatiUf  Le 
Chenwtt  du  Monde. — Manuel  Biblioffraphique.    Fitf  Q.  Peigniot.    Paris.     i8oo. 
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MB.  VAiaOVTOt. 


We  are  all  bom  to  disappointment  It  is  as  well  to  be  prospectiye. 
Our  luappiness  is  not  in  wnat  is,  but  in  what  is  to  be.  We  may  be  dis- 
appointed in  our  every-day  realities,  and  if  not,  we  may  make  an  ideality 
ci  the  unattainable,  and  quarrel  with  nature  for  not  giving  what  she  has 
not  to  give.  It  is  unreasonable  to  be  so  disappointed^  out  it  is  dis- 
appointment not  the  less. 


THE  BKVEUXND  DOCIOB  OFIMIAK. 


It  is  something  like  the  disappointment  of  the  men  of  Qotham  when 
they  oould  not  fish  up  the  moon  from  the  seia. 


MB.  FALOONEB. 

> 

It  is  verv  like  it,  and  there  are  more  of  us.  in  the  predicament  of  the 
men  of  Qotham  than  are  ready  to  acknowledge  the  similitude. 

THB  BEVSBEia)  DOCflOB  OFlMIAir. 

I  am  afraid  I  am  too  matter-of-fact  to  sympathize  very  clearly  with  this 
form  of  aesthetidGon ;  but  here  is  a  charming  bit  of  forest  scenery.  Look 
at  that  old  oak  with  the  deer  under  it ;  the  long  and  deep  ran^  of  fern 
running  up  from  it  to  that  beech-grove  on  the  upland,  the  lights  and 
shadows  on  iJie  projections  and  recesses  of  the  wood,  and  the  blase  of 
foxglove  in  its  foreground  It  is  a  place  in  which  a  poet  might  look  for 
a  glimpse  of  a  Hamadryad. 

MB.  FAIjOONXB. 

Very  beautiful  for  the  actual  present — too  beautiful  for  the  probable 
fixture.  Some  day  or  other  the  forest  will  be  disforested ;  the  deer  will 
be  either  boniahed  or  destroyed ;  the  wood  will  be  either  shut  up  or  cut 
down.  Here  is  another  basis  for  disappointment.  The  more  we  admire 
it  now,  the  more  we  shall  regret  it  then.  The  admiration  of  sylvan  and 
pastoral  sceneiy  is  at  the  mercy  of  an  enclosure  act,  and  instead  of  the 
glimpse  of  a  Hamadryad  you  will  sometime  see  a  large  board  warning 
you  off  the  premises  under  penalty  of  rigour  of  law, 

THE  BEVEBEND  BOCIOB  OFDHAN. 

But,  my  dear  young  friend,  you  have  yourself  enclosed  a  favourite  old 
resort  of  mine  and  of  nia|^  others.  I  did  not  see  such  a  board  as  you 
spei^  of ;  but  there  is  an  effective  fence  which  answers  the  purpose. 

MB.  FALCONEB. 

True ;  but  when  the  lot  of  crown  land  was  put  up  for  sale,  it  was  sure^ 
to  be  purchased  and  shut  up  by  somebody.  At  any  rate,  I  have  not 
interfered  with  the  external  picturesque ;  and  I  have  becai  much  more 
influenced  by  an  intense  desire  of  shutting  up  myself  than  of  shutting  up 
the  place,  merely  because  it  is  my  property. 


About  half  way  from  their  re- 
spective homes  the  two  new  friends 
se|)arated,  the  Doctor  having  pro- 
mised to  walk  over  again  soon  to 
dine  and  pass  the  night 

The  Doctor  soliloquized  as  he 
walked. 

Strange  metamorphosis  of  the  old 
tower.  A  good  dining-room.  A 
good  library.  A  bed-room  between 
them :  he  did  not  show  it  me. 
Good  wine :  excellent.  Pretty  wait- 
ing-maids :     exceedingly     pretty. 


Two  of  seven  Vestals,  who  main- 
tain the  domestic  fire  on  the  hearth 
of  this  young  Numa.  By  the  wa^ 
they  had  something  of  the  Vestal 
costume:  white  dresses  with  puiple 
borders.  But  they  had  nothing  on 
their  heads  but  their  own  hair, 
very  gracefully  arranged  The 
Vestals  had  head-dresses,  which, 
hid  their  hair,  if  they  had  any« 
They  were  shaved  on  admission. 
Perhaps  the  hair  was  allowed  to 
grow  again*    Perhaps  not    I  must 
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look  into  the  point.  If  not,  it  wa9 
a  "Wise  precaution.  Solum  formes 
deeus  ccqnlli,*  says  the  Arbiter 
Eleganitiarumf  who  compares  a  bald- 
head  to  a  funffa8.t  A  head  without 
hair,  says  Ovid,  is  as  afield  without 
grass,  and  a  shrub  without  leayesj: 
Venus  herself,  if  she  had  appeared 
with  a  bald-head,  would  not  have 
tempted  Apuleius:|  and  I  am  of  his 
mind.  A  nusbana,  in  Menander,i| 
in  a  fit  of  jealous  madness,  shaves 
his  w]fe*8  head ;  and  when  he  sees 
what  he  has  made  of  her,  rolls  at 
her  feet  in  a  paroxysm  of  remorse. 
He  was  at  any  rate  safe  from  jea- 
lousy till  it  grew  again.  And  here 
is  a  subtlety  of  Euripides,  which 
none  of  his  commentators  have 
seen  into.  ..£gisthus  has  married 
Electra  to  a  young  fiEumer,  who  cul- 
tivates his  own  hmd*  He  respects 
the  Princess  from  magnanimity, 
and  restores  her  a  pure  virgin  to 
her  brother  Orestes.  'Not  pro- 
bable,' say  some  critics.  But  I  say, 
hiji^v  probable :  for  she  comes  on 
with  ner  head  ^ved.  There  is  the 
fft-VignuMi  and  the  consummate  arti- 
fice of  me  great  poet.  It  is  osten- 
sibly a  symbol  of  grief ;  but  not  the 
less  a  most  efficient  ally  of  the  afore- 
mid  magnanimity.  '  In  mourning.' 
says  Aristotle, '  sympathizing  with 
the  dead,  we  deform  ourselves  by 
cutting  off  our  hair.*    And  truly,  it 


is  sympathy  in  approximation.  A 
woman  s  head  shaved  is  a  step  to- 
wards a  death's  head.  As  a  symbol 
of  grief,  it  was  not  necessary  to  the 
case  of  Electra ;  for  in  the  sister 
tragedies  of  iEschylus  and  Sopho- 
cles, her  grief  is  equally  great,  and 
she  appears  with  flowing  hair ;  but 
in  them  she  is  an  unmarried  maid, 
and  there  is  no  dramatic  necessity 
for  so  conspicuous  an  antidote  to 
her  other  cnarma  Neither  is.  it 
according  to  custom  ;  for  in  recent 
grief  the  whole  hair  was  sacrificed^ 
but  in  the  memory  of  an  old  sorrow 
only  one  or  two  curls  were  cut  ofT.^ 
Therefore  it  was  the  dramatic  ne- 
cessity of  a  counter-charm  that  in- 
fluenced Euripides.  Helen  knew 
better  than  to  shave  her  head  in  a 
case  where  custom  required  it* 
Euripides  makes  Electra  reproach 
Helen  for  thus  preserving  her 
beauty;**  which  further  illustrates 
his  puipose  in  shaving  the  head  of 
Electra  where  custom  did  not  re- 
quire it  And  Terence  showed  his 
taste  in  not  shaving  the  head  of  his 
heroine  in  the  Fhormio,  though  the 
severity  of  Athenian  custom  would 
have  required  it  Her  beautj^  shone 
through  her  dishevelled  hiur,  but 
with  no  hair  at  all  she  would  not 
have  touched  the  heart  of  Antipho. 

'AXX^  rifi  fUM  ravra  ^tkot  dccXcforo 

dvfM^r;     But  whereiore  does  my 


*  Qaod  solum  forms  deeus  est^  eeddere  capilli. — ^PszBoiniTfl^  e.  109* 
i*  .     .     •     •    layior    .     •    •     •    rotando 
Horti  tabere,  quod  creayit  unda. — Ihid» 
'A  head,  to  speak  in  the  gardener*s  styles  is  a  bulbous  ezcresoenoe,  growing  up 
bfltveen  tiiie  shouldeis.' — G.  A.  STUViirs :  Lecture  on  Heade* 

X  Turpe  peeuB  mutilum ;  turpe  est  sine  gramme  campus ; 
St  sine  fronde  firutez  ;  et  sine  erine  caput* 

Oyzp,  Artie  AmatiOriaB^  iiL  949. 
§  At  yero,  quod  nefiu  dioere,  neque  sit  ullnm  higus  rei  tam  dirum  exemplum : 
A  enjuslibet  eximiao  puleherrimnque  foemin»  caput  capUlo  exspoliaTcris,  et  fiunem 
nativa  specie  uudaTeris,  licet  ilia  ocelo  dejecta,  man  edita,  finctibus  educata,  licet^ 
inquami  Venus  ipsa  fnerit,  licet  omni  Ghratiarum  choro  stipata,  et  toto  Oupidinum 
populo  oomitata,  et  balteo  suo  dncta,  cinnama  fragrans,  et  haleama  rorans,  calra 
pfoeeaserit,  plaoere  non  potent  neo  Yuloano  suo. — ^Apuluds,  Metamorpk.  vL  25. 

But,  indeed,  what  it  is  profanation  to  speak,  nor  let  there  be  hereof  any  so  dire 
example,  if  you  despoil  of  its  hair  the  head  of  any  most  transcendent  and  perfectly 
beautiful  woman,  and  present  her  face  thus  denuded  of  its  natiTe  loTeliness,  tiiough  it 
wero  eren  she,  the  descended  from  hesTen,  the  born  of  the  sea,  the  educated  in  the 
waves,  though,  I  say,  it  were  Yenus  herself,  attended  by  the  Graces,  surrounded  by 
the  Loves,  cinctured  with  her  girdle,  fragrant  with  spices,  and  dewy  with  balsams, 
yet>  if  she  appwed  with  a  bald  head,  she  could  not  please  even  her  own  Vulcan. 

II  IlepcKfipofifvif. 
%  SoPHOOLis  :  Bttctroi  v.  449* 
**  BuRiPiDis:  Orettef^  r.  laS* 
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mind  disoonne  ihi&B6  tibings  to  m^t 
suspendinjBf  dismal  imagefl  on  lovely 
reautiesi  tor  the  luxuriant  hair  of 
these  young  girls  is  of  no  ordinary 
beauty.  Their  tresses  have  not  been 
deposited  under  the  shadow  of  the 
sacred  lotus,  as  Pliny  tells  us  those 
of  the  TestaJs  were.  WelL  this 
young  gentleman's  establishment 
may  be  perfectly  moral,  strictly  oof- 
rect,  but  in  one  sense  it  is  morality 
tibrown  away :  the  world  will  give 
him  no  credit  for  it  I  am  sure  Mrs. 
Opimian  will  not.  If  he  were 
;married  it  would  be  different.  But 
I  think,  if  he  were  to  marry  now, 
there  would  be  a  fiercer  fire  than 
Vesta's  among  his  Lares.  The 
temple  would  be  too  hot  for  the 
seven  virginB.  I  suppose,  as  he  is 
so  resolute  against  change,  he  does 
not  mean  to  marry.  Then  he  talks 
about  anticipated  disapoointment  in 
some  unr^^uzable  ideali^  leading 
him  to  live  like  Lord  Koirmont, 
whom  I  never  heard  of  befor& 
He  is  &r  enough  off  from  that  While 
he  lunches  and  walks  as  he  does,  and 
no  doubt  dines  in  accordance.  He 
will  not  break  his  heart  for  any 
moon  in  the  water,  if  his  cooks  are 
as  good  as  his  waiting-maids,  and 
the  wine  which  he  gave  me  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  his  oellu*.  He  is  learned 
too.  Greek  seems  to  be  the  strouffest 
chord  in  his  sympathies.    If  it  had 


botbeen  for  the  ringvlar  accident  off 
bis  overhearing  me  repeat  half  a 
dozen  lines  of  Homer,  I  i^ould  not 
have  been  asked  to  walk  in.  I 
ipi^t  have  leaned  over  the  gate  till 
sunset,  and  have  had  no  more  notioe 
taken  of  me  than  if  I  had  beat  a 
crow. 

At  dinner  the  Doctor  narrated  his 
morning  adventure  to  Mrs.  Opimian, 
and  found  her,  as  he  had  anticipated, 
most  virtuously  uncharitable  with 
reroect  to  thci  seven  sisters.  She 
did  not  depart  firom  her  usual  sere- 
nity, but  said,  with  equal  calmness 
and  decision,  that  she  nad  no  belief 
in  the  virtue  of  young  men. 

'  My  dear,'  said  the  Doctor, '  it  has 
been  observed,  thou£[h  I  forget  b^ 
whom,  that  there  is  m  eveiv  mans 
life  a  page  which  is  usually  doubled 
down.  Perhaps  there  is  such  a  page 
in  the  life  of  our  young  friend  ;  but 
if  thete  be,  the  volume  which  oon- 
iaixka  it  is  not  in  the  same  house 
•with  the  seven  sisters.' 

The  Doctor  could  not  retire  to  rest 
without  verifying  his  question 
touching  the  hair  of  the  Vestals ; 
and  stepping  into  his  study  was 
taking  out  an  old  folio  to  consult 
Ltpdui  de  VeBtaUbuSf  when  a  pas- 
sage flashed  across  his  memory, 
which  seemed  decbive  on  the  point. 
^How  could  I  overlook  itf  he 
thought 


*  IgDibuB  niads  aderam  :  earn  lapaa  capiffia 
Decidit  ante  aacroe  lauea  Titta  locoa  :* 

says  Ehea  Sylvia  in  the  FasUJ    . 

He  took  down  the  Fasti^  and  turning  over  the  leaves  lighted  on  another 
line: — 

Attonitn  flebant  demiaao  eiiiie  in]]uatrB.t 


With  the  note  of  an  old  commen- 
tator: 'This  will  enlighten  those 
who  doubt  if  the  Vestals  wore  their 
hair.'  'I  infer,*  said  the  Doctor, 
^that  I  have  doubted  in  good  com- 
pany; but  it  is  clear  that  the 
Vestals  did  wear  their  hair  of  se- 
cond growth.  But  ifit  was  wrapped 
up  in  wool,  it  mi^t  as  well  not 
have  been  tliere.     The  vUta  was  at 


once  the  symbol  and  the  taliamftn 
of  chastity.  Shall  I  recommend  my 
voung  friend  to  wrap  up  the  heads  of 
his  Vestals  in  a  viOa  $  It  would  be 
safer  for  all  parties.  But  I  cannot 
imagine  a  piece  of  advice  for  which 
the  giver  would  receive  less 
thanka  And  I  had  rather  see 
them  as  they  are.  So  I  shall  let 
well  alone.' 


*  The  woollen  wreath,  by  Yesta'a  inmoat  ahnne^ 

Fell  from  my  hair  before  the  fire  divine, 
t  With  hair  diahaiTelled  wept  the  Yntal  train. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Ev^paivt  ctavrbv'  trivt'  rhv  Koy  i^fjtipav 
"Biov  Xoyli^ov  abv,  ra  ^  dXXa  rrjc  Twx'?ff- 

BuBXPiDB,  AlceatU. 

Bejoice  thy  spirit :  drink  :  the  passing  day 
^  Esteem  thine  own,  and  all  beyond  as  Fortune^s. 

THE  Doctor  was  not  long  without  remembering  liis  promise  to  revisit 
his  new  acquaintance,  and  purposing  to  remain  till  tne  next  morning. 
he  set  out  later  in  the  day.  The  weather  was  intensely  hot :  he  walkea 
slowly,  uidpaused  more  frequently  than  usual,  to  rest  under  the  shade 
of  treea  He.was  shown  into  the  drawing-room,  where  he  was  shortly 
joined  by  Mr.  Falconer,  and  very  cordially  welcomed. 

The  two  friends  dined  together  in  the  lower  room  of  the  Tower.  The 
dinner  and  wine  were  greatly  to  the  Doctor's  mind.  In  due  time  they 
adjourned  to  the  drawing-room,  and  the  two  youDff  handmaids  who  had 
waited  at  dinner  attended  with  coffee  and  tea.  The  Doctor  then  said — 
*  You  are  well  provided  with  musical  instruments.    Do  you  play  T 

MB.  FALOONBB. 

No.  I  have  profited  by  the  observation  of  Doctor  Johnson :  ^  Sir, 
once  on  a  time  I  took  to  fiddling :  but  I  found  that  to  fiddle  well  I  must 
fiddle  all  my  life,  and  I  thought  I  could  do  something  better.* 

7HB  BBYSBEND  DOCTOB  OPIMIAN. 

Then,  I  presume,  these  sere  pieces  of  ornamental  furniture,  for  the  use 
of  occasional  visitors  ? 

MB.  FALCOKBB. 

Not  exactly.    My  maids  play  on  them,  and  sing  to  them. 

THE  BSVSBENI>  DOCTOB  OFIMIAX. 

Tour  maidsi 

MB.  FALOOKBB. 

Even  so.  They  have  been  thoroughly  well  educated,  and  are  all 
accomplished  musicians. 

THE  BEVEEKND  DOCTOB  OFIMIAN. 

And  at  what  time  do  they  usually  play  on  them  ? 

MB.   FALOONBB. 

Every  evening  about  this  time,  when  I  am  alone. 

THE  BEVEBBND  DOCTOB  OIUQAK. 

And  why  not  when  you  have  company  9 

MB.  FALCONEB. 

Za  Morgtie  Aristocratique,  which  pervades  all  society,  would  not 
tolerate  such  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  young  women,  of  whom  some 
had  superintended  the  preparation  of  the  dinner,  and  others  attended  on 
it.    It  would  not  have  Seen  incongruous  in  the  Homeric  age. 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OFDilAK. 

Then  I  hope  you  will  allow  it  to  be  not  incongruous  th'is  evening. 
Homer  being  tne  original  vinculum  between  you  ana  me. 

MB,  FALCONEB. 

Would  you  like  to  hear  them  1 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OFIMIAK. 

Indeed  I  should. 

The  two  younger  sisters  having  answered  the  summons,  and  the 
Doctor^s  wish  having  been  commumcated,  the  seven  appeared  together, 
all  in  the  same  dress  of  white  and  purple. 
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*  The  {Seven  Pleiads  f  thought  the  Boetor.    *  What  a  oonstellatioii  of 
beautv  1*    He  stood  up  and  bowed  to  tJiem,  which  they  gracefully  acr- 
knowledged. 

They  then  played  an,  and  sang  to,  the  harp  and  piano.  The  Doctor 
was  enchantea 

After  a  while^they  passed  over  to  the  organ  and  perfonned  some 
sacred  music  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  They  then  paused  and  looked 
lomid,  as  if  for  instructk>n& 

*  We  usoaUy  aid/  said  ICr.  Falooner,/ withahyinn  toSaint  Gakihariney 
but  perhaps  it  may  not  be  to  yoor  taste;  althou^  Saint  Cathaiine  la  a 
saint  of  the  Knglisn  Chureh  Calendar/ 

*  I  like  all  sacred  music,'  said  the  Doctor.  *  And  I  am  not  dvspoeed. 
to  object  to  a  saint  of  the  English  Qiurch  Calendar.' 

'She  IB  aJso^'  said  Mr.  Falconer,  <a  most  peifBct  emblem ^  purityy 
Jmd  in  that  sense  alone  there  can  be  no  fitter  image  to  be  presented  to 
the  minds  of  young  women.* 

^Yerytme,  said  the  Doctor.    *  And  veiy  strange  withal,' be  thouglit 
tohimseH 

The  sisters  sang  their  hymn^  made  their  obeisance,  and  departed. 

TEB  BBVBBBND  DOCTOE  OFIMIiJBf. 

,    'Bit  hands  of  those  young  women  do  not  show  signs  of  menial  work» 

MS.  WAUOOVSSL 

They  are  the  regulating  spirits  <xf  the  household.  Th^  have  a  staff 
e{  their  own  for  the  coarser  and  harder  work. 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OFDflAK. 

Their  household  duties,  then^  are  such  as  Homeric  damsels  discharged 
in  the  homes  of  their  others,  with  ^^umi  for  the  lower  drudgery. 

HB.  FALOOIOEB. 

Something  like  it. 

THE  BEVXBEND  DOCTOB  OFDIIAlf. 

Toung  ladies,  in  short,  in  manners  and  accomplishments,  thcm^  not 
in  social  position;  only  more  useful  in  a  house  than  young  ladies 
generally  are. 

MB.  FAIXX>27EB. 

« 

Something  like  that»  too.  If  you  know  the  tree  by  its  fruit,  the 
manner  in  which  this  house  is  kept  may  reconcile  you  to  the  singularity 
of  the  ezpeiiment, 

XBS  lOVEBXND  DOOIOB  OmOAN. 

I  am  perfectly  reconciled  to  it  The  experiment  is  emmentiiy  sue- 
cessfoL 

The  Doctor  always  finished  his  day  with  a  tumbler  of  brandy  and 
water :  soda  water  in  summer,  and  hot  water  in  winter.  After  his  usual 
draught  he  retired  to  his  chamber^here  he  slept  like  a  top,  and  dreamed 
of  Electra  and  Nausicaa,  Vestals,  Pleiads,  and  Saint  Catharme,  and  woke 
with  the  last  words  he  had  heard  sung  on  the  preceding  night  still  ringmg 
inhisear8^— 

Dei  fixKO  Oaihaxina, 

hBgp  oonitans  in  divinai 

Ccdi  gemma  preciosa, 

Margarita  fnlgida, 

Sponsa  Christi 

ParadifliTiolai* 


ViigUi  bride,  supremely  bright, 
Qem  and  flower  of  beayenly  ligbti 
Fterl  of  tbe  empyreal  ekieiy 
Violet  of  Paradise  1 
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TO  diacoafl  Mr.Motl^s  r^naxkable 
liistorjr  of  The  Bite  of  the  Dutdi 
JRepublic  is  beside  our  present  pur- 
po6e«  Tiie  constant  vivacity,  the 
nnflagguig  interest  the  honesty, 
the  research,  and  tne  picturesque- 
nesB  of  his  narrative^  have  ahready 
been  widely  approved.  The  elo- 
quent verdict  which  he  has  pro- 
nounced upon  the  most  difficult 
issue  in  the  life  of  modem  Europe. 
4yid  in  the  annals  of  social  mi 
political  emancipation,  is  not  likely 
to  be  reveised.  But  before  Mr. 
Motley  is  permitted  to  take  his 
place  among  the  men  whose  labours 
posterity  does  not  willingly  let  die, 
}t  is  right  that  his  work  snould  be 
looked  at  narrowly.  It  will  be  time, 
however,  when  the  history  is  com- 

eete,  to  estimate  its  plan  and  ds- 
ite  its  awards.  Meanwhile,  we 
desire  to  linger  for  a  little  over  the 
duuracter  of  the  earliest  hero  of  the 
Bepublic— the  sagacious  soldier, 
the  far-seeing  statesman,  the  pure 
patriot  the  tolerant  reformer.  Than 
that  of  '  Father  William,'  histozy 
has  in  chaige  few  brighter  or  better 
beloved  names. 

When,  in  1556,  Charles  Y.  laid 
aside  his  crown,  Europe  was  still 
iJirobbin^  with  the  pangs  of  the 
Reformation.  That  momentous 
spiritual  revolt  was  only  half  ac- 
•complished,  and  the  combatants, 
'with  their  hands  resting  on  their 
Iialf-sheathed  swords,  awaited  the 
fiignal  which  was  to  renew  the 
stnf  e.  France  was  divided ;  Ger- 
many was  divided;  in  England, 
while  Henry  had  declared  that  the 
Pope  had  no  power  or  authority 
wiwin  his  reaSm,  Mary  continued 
to  bum  the  heretics  who  denied 
the  supremacy  of  Rome.  But  the 
south  of  Europe  was  still  loyal  to 
the  Papacy.  Tne  fervid  Italian  and 
^>anian  blood  had  not  been  warmed 
liy '  the  fire  of  Alimghty  God.'  The 
new  King  of  Castile  and  Arragon 
budkled  on  his  armour,  and  pro- 
chiimed  himself  the  champion  of 
the  Catholic  futh. 

Bf  a  £Eital  mischance,  to  the 
malignant  bigot  who  now  occupied 
the  throne  tnat  Charles  had  re- 
nonncedy  the  richest  cities  and 


fairest  provinces  of  northern  Ea- 
Tope  bdonged.  A  hardy  race  had 
taken  possession  of  the  shifting 
sandbanks  and  treacherous  mo- 
rasses (fit  only,  as  it  seemed,  for  the 
wild  duck  or  the  plover)  which 
skirt  the  continent  where  the 
Meuse,  the  Scheldt  and  the  Ehine 
mingle  with  the  salt  waters  of  the 
German  Ocean,  and  had  converted 
them  into  flowering  meadows  and 
fruitful  pastures.  ^  Ujpon  a  half- 
aubmexged  comer  of  Europe,  l;^iig 
below  the  level  of  the  sea,  suctject 
to  constant  inundation,  and  pro- 
tected from  complete  destraction 
only  by  the  unsleeping  energy  and 
viglJanoe  of  its  people,  a  great  mer- 
cantile  State  had  arisen,  which  out- 
rivalled  and  outlived  tne  maritime 
republics  of  Italy.  Amid  these 
lagoons  and  shallows,  the  traffic  of 
the  world  in  the  sixteenth  century 
was  conducted.  The  fisheries  dE 
Holland  were  the  most  prolific  then 
known ;  the  cattle  fattened  on  the 
chains  of  Flanders  were  the  best  in 
£uro]^  There  were  two  hundred 
and  eight  walled  cities  within  the 
provinces,  and  every  city  swarmed 
tike  a  beehive.  Antwerp  had  be- 
come what  Venice  had  ceased  to  be 
— ^the' commercial  capital  of  Ghrii»- 
tendom — and  every  dety  in  the  year 
five  hundred  vesseLa  entered  and 
quitted  its  fiunous  port  An  army 
of  one  hundred  thousand  mechanics 
abode  in  Ghent  For  many  years 
Dort  had  been  the  ezdusive  mar- 
ket-place for  English  wool ;  and  the 
merchandize  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  drugs  and  apices  of  the 
East,  were  stored  in  the  warehouses 
of  Bruge&  The  people  who  dwelt 
in  these  cities  were  wealthy^,  in- 
dustrious, and  ingenious.  They 
loved  liberty  with  vehement  devo- 
tion, and  their  municipal  institu- 
tions, the  local  laws  and  usages 
whicn  they  jealously  and  often 
truculently  vmdicated,  liad  pre- 
served a  measure  of  practical  free- 
dom to  these  prosperous  republics. 
of  which  the  most  accomplish^ 
tvranny  never  entirely  deprived 
tnem.  The  ordinary  amusements 
of  the  j[>eople  were  characteristic 
of   a  Lvely  and  ingenious  race. 
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Smiths  and  weavers  represented 
-die  scenes  of  Scripture  or  the  alle- 
gories of  poetry :  smiths  and  wea- 
vers organized  those  'Quilds  of 
Ehetoric'  which,  sometimes  as  the 
popuhir  moralist,  sometimes  as  the 
popular  satirist,  the  John  Buiwan 
or  Charivari  of  the  age,  exerted  no 
inconsiderable  influence  upon  the 
contemporary  politics.  No  thought- 
ful man  can  contemplate  the  ^reat 
festivab,  ih»  *'  Land-jewels,'  of  these 
guilds,  and  compare  them  with  the 
amusements  now  popular,  without 
feeling  that  society  during  the  three 
centuries  that  have  elapsed  since 
Obarles  retired  to  his  monastery, 
has  not  got  very  far  in  advance  of 
the  Netherland  artisans.  Nor  was 
this  all.  The  noblest  trophies  of 
art  and  science  were  sown  broad- 
cast across  those  sand-swept  and 
weather-beaten  flats.  A  quaint, 
fantastic,  and  eminently  original 
school  01  architecture  had  covered 
the  land  with  spacious  churches 
and  richly-adorned  public  build- 
ings, had  stretched  in  mid-air  the 
gossamer  network  of  the  Antwerp 
spire,  and  lined  the  canala  of  Ghent 
and  Bruges  with  dwellings  for  £Eit 
burghers  which  rivalled  tne  palaces 
of  the  Venetian  nobility.  Many 
eminent  painters,  moreover,  had 
even  then  appeared,  the  founders 
of  the  school  which  was  to  give 
birth  to  Peter  Paul  Bubens  and 
Anthony  Van  Dyck.  Everywhere 
throughout  the  land  there  was  li/ey 
everywhere  the  evidence  of  hardy 
strength  and  splendid  refinement, 
everywhere  the  monuments  of  a 
cheerful,  bustling,  quick-witted, 
and  ingenious  people.  *  An  un- 
lovely Ltnd,'  which,  even  in  these 
days  of  vulgar  prosi)erity,  could  not 
have  been  without  its  charm ;  but 
which,  after  passing  hero-like 
through  the  agony  and  bloody 
sweat  of  its  Qethsemane,  was  to 
become  for  ever  one  of  tne  *holy 
places'  of  freedom. 

The  marriage  of  'the  Lady 
Mary'  with  Maximilian  of  Austria 
had  transferred  the  Netherlands 
from  the  house  of  Burgundy  to  the 
house  of  Hapsbui^,  and  by  the 
marriage  of  her  son  with  the 
heiress  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  two 
countries    &r    asunder,   alike   in 


jreographical  position  and  national 
idiosyncrasy,  were  united  under  a 
single  sceptre.  That  sceptre  was 
now  held  by  a  man  who  was  at 
heart  a  Spaniard,  and  who  hated  his 
^y,  bustling,  and  turbulent*  sub- 
jects in  the  provinces  He  had, 
moreover,  deoicated  his  life  to  a 
sinffle  object — ^an  object  which 
comd  only  be  reiK^hed  by  wading 
through  their  blood. 

The  character  of  Philip  dismays 
the  historian.  ^It  is  one  of  those 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
explain.  He  was  a  fi&natic  and  a 
voluptuary — ^a  man  whose  virtues 
were  more  detestable  than  his  vices. 
His  dull  ferocity  is  unparalleled  in 
history.  Even  the  bloodthirstiness 
of  Alva  could  not  rival  his  master^s. 
He  was  cured  of  an  ailment  from 
which  he  sufiered  on  learning  of 
the  butcheries  which  followed  the 
fall  of  Haarlem;  he  wrote  with 
indignant  bitterness  against  the 
<  clemency'  of  an  edict  which 
enacted  that  his  Protestant  sub- 
jects should  be,  not  *  burned,'  but 
simply  *  hanged*  There  have  been 
men  whom  a  vehement  temper,  a 
fine  indignation,  the  hysterica  pamo 
of  Lear,  have  hurried  into  un- 
meditated cruelty.  No  such  ex- 
tenuation can  be  offered  for  Philip. 
His  heart  was  icv,  his  temperament 
was  sluggish,  his  feelings  were 
frigid.  He  was  never  impeUed  by 
overmastering  emotion  nor  un- 
governable passion.  He  slew  his 
subjects  as  a  butcher  slays  sheep : 
it  was  a  methodical,  commonplace, 
utterly  unromantic  ousiness.  Even 
his  fanaticism  was* not  constant; 
the  plea  of  sincerity  cannot  be  ad- 
vanced in  his  behalf.  To  extirpate 
heresv  was  the  work  of  his  life ;  he 
would  not  relent,  he  said,  *  though 
the  sky  should  fall  on  his  head;' 
but  for  the  imperial  crown  he  con- 
sented to  undo  that  work.  He  un- 
dertook, if  elected  Emperor,  to  with- 
draw the  Spaniards  from  the  Ne- 
therlands, to  tolerate  Protestantism, 
and  to  restore  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  his  possessions.  The  sullen  and 
merciless  tyrant  was  content  to  be 
bribed  into  humanity. 

To  extirpate  heresy  was,  as  we 
say,  Philip  s  mission.  Early  in  his 
reign  he  nad  concerted  with  the 
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French  king  a  '  Sicilian  Vespers ' 
for  the  Huguenot  leaders  through- 
out their  dominions.  Henry's 
death   and    the   coivveniences   of 

SoUtical  intrigue  did  not  allow  the 
esign  to  be  carried  out  at  that 
time  in  France,  and  the  dismal 
festivities  of  'the  Paris  wedding' 
were  postponed  for  a  dozen  years. 
But  Philip  was  true  to  his  troth, 
and  the  fertile  and  populous 
Netherland  was  the  field  which  he 
selected.  There,  in  fire  and  blood, 
he  approved  his  inveterate  de- 
votion to  the  Church  of  CJhrist. 

How.  in  what  manner,  he  did 
his  work  is  branded  in  black  letters 
on   the   page   of   history.     'The 
Netherland  inquisition,'  he  com- 
placently confessed,  'is  more  im- 
placable than  the  Spanish ;'  and  in 
nis  industrious  hands  it  more  than 
justified  its  bitter  renown.     One 
hundred     thousand     Netherland 
heretics     were     murdered  —  not 
ooarselv  nor  vulgarly,  but  with  the 
last  refinements,  the  most  delicate 
subtleties  of  torture — by  this  great 
religious  ^organization.     Rigorous 
edicts   were    promulgated,  which 
punished  the  unspoken  thought  as 
well  as  the  visible  act.    Men  and 
women  were  strangled,  beheaded, 
and  burned  alive  in  hundreds,  be- 
cause they  had  murmured  against 
the  rapacity  of  the  priests  or  could 
repeat  a  paraphrase   by  Clement 
Marot.    It  was  estimated  that  by 
1565  more  than  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons suspected  of  heresy  had  been 
put   to  death.     Thirty  thousand 
sldlled  artisans  had  emigrated  to 
England  before  the  Duke  of  Alva 
was  despatched  from  Spain;  and 
on  the  news  of  his  coming  a  perfect 
jNinic  seized  the  populace,  and  the 

Ah  1  just  to  go  about  with  many  knights 
Wherever  you  went»  and  somehow  on  one  day, 
In  a  thick  wood,  to  catch  yon  off  your  guard, 
Let  yoa  find,  yoa  and  your  some  fifty  friends. 
Nothing  bat  arrows  wheresoe'er  yon  tomed, 
Yea,  and  red  crosses,  great  spears  over  them; 
And  so  between  a  lane  of  my  tme  men 
To  walk  up  pale,  and  stem,  and  tall,  and  then, 
And  then  to  make  yoa  kneel,  0  Knight  Gnesclin ; 
And  then 

Could    the    historian    for    one     bigot,  the  lyrant,  the  assassin-^ 
moment  so  meet  with  Philip — the     something  might  be  done  to  appease 


highways  were  blocked  bv  the 
thrones  that  fled  ^from  Philip's 
terrible  lieutenant '  Alva  did  nis 
master's  work  in  Ms  master's  spirit. 
Under  his  government  these  fair 
and  fruitful  places  became  a  char- 
nel-hous&  The  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner were  never  idle. .  The  best 
blood  of  the  land  stained  the 
scaffold.  Whole  districts  were  de- 
populated. Horrible  barbarities 
were  committed  in  eveiy  village. 
Many  of  the  wealthiest  cities  were 
abandoned  for  days  to  the  outrages 
of  a  licentious  and  vindictive  sol- 
diery. *A  wail  of  agony,'  wrote 
Count  Nieuwenar,  'was  heard  above 
Zutphen  last  Sunday,  a  wund  as  of 
a  mighty  moMOcre,^  'Antwerp,' 
rexclaims  Orange,  shortly  after  that 
^anish  Fury  *  whereof  the  memory 
shall  be  abominable  so  long  as  the 
world  stands') — *  Antwerp,  once  the 
powerful  ana  blooming,  now  the 
most  forlorn  and  des(Mate  citv  of 
Christendom  1'  And  at  length  a 
sentence  of  the  Holy  Office  was 
published  which  condemned  aU  the 
inhabitants  of  the  provinces  to  death 
as  heretics, — surely  *  the  most  concise 
death-warrant '  ever  pronounced 
upon  a  people.  Women  violated, 
men  shot  oown  like  dogs,  great 
cities  reduced  to  ashes,  the  most 
splendid  civilization  in  Europe 
blackened  and  defsM^ — thus  did 
the  Most  Catholic  King  manifest 
his  horrible  constancy  to  the  service 
of  his  Redeemer.* 

The  historian  can  regard  such 
blind  and  bn^tal  folly  only  with 
indignation,  astonishment,  aiid 
horror.     The  Lady  Alice,  in  the 

Eoem,  longs  to  have  for  one  hour 
er  lover's   miurderer  within  her 
hands: 


*  The  intennty  of  hatoed  which  the  crneUaes  practised  by  Alva  excited,  is 
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the  fierce  craving  for  jtistiee  which 
the  terrible  tale  provokea^  Bat  his 
most  scathing  words  are  impotent 
--oh,  80  impotent  t  He  feds  that 
to  inflict  punishment  on  this  mon* 
ster  the  langnage  of  mortal  ven- 
geance does  not  serve.  He  takes 
refuge  in  polished  soom— the  white 
lips  curl  with  bitter  conrte^;  naj, 
better  still,  he  leaves  the  issue  m 
stem  silence  to  Him  who  jndgeth 
righteously.  For  nowhere  can  that 
issue  be  adjusted  now,  unless  'at 
the  judgment-seat  above.' 

Such  was  the  man  and  the  age 
tiiat  William  of  Orange  had  to 
master.  A  Netherlanaer,  he  had 
to  deliver  the  Netherlands  from 
Philip,  and  to  save  the  political  and 
leligioas  freedom  of  his  country- 
men.  That  was  the  problem  which 
was  forced  upon  him,  which  he  had 
to  solve,  and  which  from  a  very 
early  period  of  his  life  he  had  pro- 
foundly considered.  What  did  the 
solution  involve  1 

It  involved  a  desperate  struggle 
with  the  most  powerful  monarchy 
in  Europe,  ^ain  was  still  in  the 
van  of  the  nations.  Its  treasury 
was  replenished  with  the  virgin 
spoils  of  the  New  World.  It  was, 
besides,  a  great  military  power. 
The  Spanish  soldier  was  celeorated 
for  his  romantic  braversr,  and  his 
discipline  was  equal  to  ms  valour. 
No  more  effective  or  reliable  troops 
could  then  be  obtained.    But,  like 


the  government  he  served,  he  was 
cmel,  faithless,  licentious.  Botii 
^e  rulers  and  the  ruled  were  rotten 
to  the  core.  Sach  a  spectacle  o£ 
absolute  unri^teousness  as  the 
Oourt  oi  Spain  then  presented  has 
seldom,  be&re  or  since,  been  wit- 
nessed on  this  earth.  It  had  thus 
sown  within  itself  the  seeds  of' 
death.  But  as  yet  its  front  was 
imposing.  The  Spanish  monarchy 
stifi  carried  the  impress  of  the 
master  hand  of  Cnarles;  the 
Spanish  soldier,  in  his  glittering 
mask  of  invincible  steel,  still 
bore  himself  as  the  companion  of 
Cortes. 

It  was  this  gigantic  empire,  con- 
centrating all  its  forces  to  crush 
the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of 
the  Netherlands,  that  Orange  had 
to  meet  in  a  mortal  conflict.  He 
did  meet  it,  and  he  was  not  worsted. 
Standing  at  bay  on  the  eztremest 
limit  oi  habitable  earth,  his  feet 
washed  by  the  stormy  waters  of 
the  Northern  Sea,  a  few  thousand 
undisciplined  boors  and  wild  sailors 
behind  him,  he  drove  back  the 
chivalry  of  ^min,  and  laid  among 
the  waves  the  foundations  of  the 
great  naval  oonunonwealth.  Sach 
a  spectacle  fascinates  the  imagina- 
tion. We  cannot  but  ask.  How 
was  it  possible  for  one  man  to- 
achieve  so  great  a  work  f 

For  it  was  in  truth  a  single  man 
who  did  the  whole  work.    In  the 


■trikiiigly  illixBtimted  by  a  ntirical  poem  of  the  time,  entitled  Hu  Ghent  Paienoder. 
It  i{i  addrened  to  the  Buke. 

VHi  OHSST  PAnonosnui. 

Our  devil  vho  doet  in  Broiseli  dwell. 

Curst  be  thy  name  in  earth  and  hell : 

Thy  kingdom  speedily  pass  away, 

Which  hath  blasted  a^d  blighted  ns  many  a  day ; 

Thy  will  nerermore  be  done, 

In  hearen  above  nor  under  the  snn ; 

Thon  takest  daily  oar  daily  bread ; 

Our  wiTes  and  children  lie  starring  or  dead. 

No  man's  trespasses  thou  foigiTest ; 

Bevenge  is  the  food  on  which  thou  liyest. 

Thou  leadest  all  men  into  temptation ; 

Unto  evil  thou  hast  delivered  thii  nation. 

Our  Father,  in  heaven  which  art, 

Grant  that  this  hellish  devil  may  soon  depart — 

And  with  him  his  Council  false  and  bloody, 

Who  make  murder  and  rapine  their  dkUy  study — 

And  all  his  savage  war-dogs  of  Spain, 

Oh,  send  them  back  to  the  dsvi],  their  Ikthtf,  again. 
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-war  of  liberation  William  the  Silent 
Ib  not  only  the  centraL  but  the  sole 
figure.  Me  finished  nis  task  un- 
aided and  alone.  *  I  hare  no  one 
to  help  me,'  he  writee  on  one  occa- 
sion, 'not  a  aingie  man. 

Donee  eris  f elix,  mnltos  numenbis  unieoii^ 
Tempora  cum  eront  nubilai  nnlhu  erii.' 

His  means  were  of  the  scantiest 
The  material  which  he  had  to  use 
was  often  of  the  sorriest  kind.  The 
nobles  were  commonly  hostile ;  the 
people  not  seldom  apathetic  EUs- 
torical  conjectures  are  particularly 
unprofitable ;  but  it  may  be  saf elv 
asserted  that  had  Orange  not  liyed, 
fioUand  would  not  hay  e  been  freed. 
Sudden  and  scattered  outbursts  of 
the  popular  indignation  would  no 
doubt  naye  taken  place.  But  it 
needed  the  consummate  craft  and 
the  unselfish  deyotion  cl  the  Prince 
to  sublime  a  wild  foray  of  '  the  sea- 
beggars'  into  a  national  deliyer- 
•nce. 

The  nobility  were  not  to  be 
trusted.  They  were  selfish,  imprin- 
cipled.  and  embarrassed.  Of  all 
the  inneiitors  of  brilliant  historical 
names  who  had  crowded  the  saloons 
of  the  Nassau  palace  before  the 
evil  days,  not  hali-a-dosen  remained 
constant  to  the  end.  The  com- 
monwealth of  Holland  did  not 
number  a  single  knight  of  the 
Golden  Meeoe.  except  the  Prince, 
«mid  its  founders.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  conflict  the  nobles  no 
doubt  took  the  lead.  There  was 
something  picturesque  and  fantas- 
tic, something  characteristic  of  a 
sprightly  and  imaginatiye  people^ 
in  tne  forms  whidi  the  popular 
dissatisfaction  at  first  assumed. 
This  may  be  attributed  to  the  no- 
bility. A  splendid' and  turbulent 
aristocrarar  could  relish  the  stingioff 
satire  of  Simon  Benard,  coula 
stamp  with  the  sanction  of  fashion 
faaciiul  symbols  and  rhetorical 
protests.  It  was  £!gmont  who  de- 
yised,  to  ridicule  the  unpopular 
Cardinal,  the  celebrated  foolscap 
liyery.  Oount  Brederode,  happily 
appropriating  the  reproach  of  Ber- 
lavmont,  originated  that  fiunous 
nllyioff-cry  of  *  TheBeggars,'  which 
was  to  become  the  watchw<»d  of  a 
whole  nati/oa    &it  as  the  stream 


broadened  and  deepened,  and  grew 
eyery  day  more  swollen  and  turbid, 
briUiant  efumms  and  courtly  jests 
lost  their  yalue.  The  nobles  could 
neither  imderstand  nor  control  the 
passions  which  they  had  helped  to 
arouse;  and  leaying  Orange  and 
his  brothers  almost  alone  with 
'  that  yile  and  mischieyous  animal 
called  the  people,'  the  Catholic  and 
Oonseryatiye  aristocracy  rallied 
round  the  king  who  had  betrayed 
their  liberties  and  butchered  taehr 
countrymen. 

Yet  the  characters  of  many  of 
these  men  are  not  without  intmst 
to  us.  Eyen  Brederode,  the  wild 
masquerader,  the  reckless  buffoon, 
who  considered  that  eyeiy  political 
ft^mpiLipt^  must  terminate  with  a 
debau^  and  who  hated  *  the  water 
of  the  fountain*  as  he  hated  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Bishops,  was  at 
tmies  braye.  generous,  and  tender- 
hearted. Bennebei]^  could  be 
guilty  of  treason  to  his  friend ;  but 
as  he  stood  in  the  grey  dawn  on 
the  Square  of  Groningen,  men  no^ 
ticed  that  he  was  'ghastly  as  a 
corpse^'  He  was  at  least  no  coward: 
it  was  no  crayen  fear  that  blanchea 
his  chjMk ;  it  wasrather  the  angina 
pdctorii,  the  mortal  anguish,  of  the 
oraye  man  who  knows  that  he  has 
betrayed  his  honour.  The  moody 
Horn,  who  died  on  the  same  scaffold 
.  wi^  iijgmont,  was  no  f  ayouiite  with 
the  people;  and  when  the  crowd 
was  wasning  the  coffin  of  his  com- 
panion wil£  their  tears,  and  kiss- 
ing it  as  though  it  had  been  the 
shinne  of  a  saint,  the  body  of  the 
Admiral  was  left,  deserted  and  un- 
watched,  in  the  chancel  of  St 
Oudule.  But  his  surly  honesty 
and  truthfulness  were  perhaps  of 
more  true  worth  than  any  of  his 
feUow-^ttfferer's  more  captiyating 
Qualities.  E^ont  was  certainly  a 
oashing  soldier;  he  had  generous 
instincts,  and  the  lofty  character  of 
Orange  sometimes  kindled  him  into 
momentary  greatness ;  but  he  was 
fickle,  yaallating,  and  yainftlorious^ 
and  as  a  statesman  he  failea  utterly* 
Art  and  poetry  haye  touched  his 
name  with  their  shining  hnes :  his 
death  no  doubt  was  heroi^  ana  the 
last  letter  of  Lamoral  D'Egmont — 
'Beady  to  die'— to  the  soyereiga 
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who  had  doomed  him  to  deaibh,  is 
that  of  a  calm  and  magnanimous 
gentleman ;  still,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  it  would  have  b€^n  better 
for  his  fiune  had  the  soldier  fallen 
on  one  of  ids  earlier  battle-fields — 
ill  the  rapid  charge  at  St.  Qnentin, 
or  in  the  wild  mJ^Ae  on  the  wet 
sands  at  Qravelinea 

It  was  on  the  nation,  then,  that 
Orange  was  forced  to  rely ;  and  the 
Netherlanders,  as  a  whole,  were 
barely  more  reliable  than  their 
chiefs.  Coleridge  has  viyidlv  de- 
scribed the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  leader  who  depends  on  the  un- 
organized force  of  the  people, — 
*the  inconsistencies,  the  weak- 
nesses, the  bursts  of  heroism,  fol- 
lowed D^  prostration  and  cowardice, 
which  invariably  characterize  all 
popular  efforts.*  To  all  these,  in 
a^pravated  forms,  Orange  had  to 
submit.  And  the  Netherlanders 
were  jealous  not  only  of  the 
Spaniards,  but  of  each  other.  The 
estates  were  constantly  squabbling, 
and  the  fat  burghers  who  fillea 
their  ranks  could  seldom,  even  in 
the  great  crises  of  the  revolution, 
rise  ajbove  their  habitual  parsimony. 
Provincial  jealousies  and  provincial 
enmities  proved  on  more  than  one 
occasion  nearly  fatal  to  a  cause 
whose  success  demanded  perfect 
union  and  unselfishness,  and,  de- 
spite all  the  efforts  of  Orange,  ulti- 
mately marred  the  symmetry  of  the 
edifice  which  he  reared  'These 
men  of  butter,*  as  Alva  irreverently 
called  them,  were  moreover  bad 
soldiers  in  the  field.  A  single 
Spanish  column  frequently  routed 
an  entire  army  of  Netherlanders. 
Holland  and  Zeland,  indeed,  were 
always  constant  to  their  Prince. 
Even  on  the  field  their  hardy 
burghers  and  storm-beaten  mariners 
could  look  the  Spaniard  in  the 
face ;  while  behind  tne  gates  of  their 
cities — ^behind  the  gates  of  Haar- 
lem, and  Alkmaar,  and  Leaden — 
they  proved  themselves  invincible. . 
The  heroic  magnanimity  with  which 
simple  citizens  fought  and  died 
upon  their  rotten  walls  was  worthy 
of  the  man  who  led  them.  Driven 
into  this  comer  of  the  earth,  the 
hunted  burghers  turned,  and  dis- 
played a  valour  and  a  constancy 


which  rival '  all  Chreek,  all  Boman 
fame,*  and  remain  memorable  for 
ever. 

It  S&  often  difficult  for  the  his- 
torian to  use  simple  lianguage.  His 
imagination  is  enthralled  b^  his 
heras  greatness ;  and  in  describing 
the  famous  orator  or  the  consum- 
mate captain,  his  speech  acquires 
a  glow  which  hides  perhaps  as 
much  as  it  reveal&  Writing  about 
Orange,  one  is  constantly  tempted 
to  commit  this  error;  to  employ 
terms  which.though  not  untrue,  f  au 
to  impress,  because  not  minutely 
characteristic.  He  was  so  trul^ 
and  unaffectedly  great  that  one  is 
only  able  to  say,  as  it  were, '  Here 
is  a  great  man,  a  neat  soldier,  a 

great  statesman,*  and  so  to  pus  by. 
ut  that  greatness  is  not  rightly 
understood  until  we  lay  aside  the 
courtly  trappings  of  history,  and 
speak  in  unambitious  words  of 
those  qualities  of  his  intellect  and 
heart  which  history  does  not  deem 
the  heroic. 

As  to  the  qualities  on  which  His- 
tory does  condescend  to  bestow  her 
distinguished  consideration,  there 
need  be  little  discussion.  Orange's 
capacity  as  a  soldier  cannot  be  seri- 
ously impeached.  He  was  pitted 
against  the  first  commanders  of  his 
age.  Alva  was  his  earUest  anta- 
gonist ;  and  the  g&unt  and  sallow 
JJuke  was  one  of  Charles's  veterans. 
Till  he  came  to  the  Netherlands 
he  had  never  been  worsted;  on 
many  a  Pagan  and  Christian  battle- 
field he  had  triumphed :  more  than 
once  his  eagle-eye  and  tiger-like 
heart  had  nerved  his  beaten  sol- 
diers, turned  the  tide  of  victory, 
and  saved  the  monarchy.  Vehe- 
ment and  bloodthirsty  by  nature, 
only  on  the  battle-field  did  he  mani- 
fest perfect  self-restraint.  The 
ferocious  executioner,  who  sent 
maidens  and  matrons  to  the  stake, 
who  spilt  the  blood  of  the  tenderest 
and  noblest  like  water,  never  threw 
away  the  life  of  a  single  trooper. 
His  Fabian  tactics  not  unfrequenliy 
exposed  him  to  the  reproaches  of 
the  hot-headed  among  his  own 
men ;  but,  as  he  himself  said^  he 
heeded  not  *'  the  babble  of  soldiers' 
-»the  last  and  rarest  virtue  in  a 
general.     But   even   Alva,  eveiy- 
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where  else  the  victor,  left  the 
Netherlands  a  baffled  man.  Don 
John  of  Austria,  who  followed 
him,  did  not  fare  better.  The  beau- 
tiful and  fascinating  son  of  the 
Emperor,  the  hero  of  Lepanto,  who 
bad  captured  the  sacred  standard 
of  the  Prophet,  and  shaken  the 
supremacy  of  the  Crescent,  was 
foiled  and  outwitted  by  the  subtle 
brain  of  William.  And  even  the 
splendid  military  genius  of  Alex- 
ander of  Parma,  the  most  patient, 
temperate,  fearless,  and  unscru- 
pulous of  men,  could  not  turn  the 
scale  against  the  Netherlander. 
With  a  few  foreign  mercenaries 
who  could  not  be  relied  on,  and  a 
few  unarmed  burghers  who  cotddf 
the  Prince  of  Orange  drove  back 
the  invincible  legions  of  Spain,  led 
bjr  their  most  consummate  cap- 
tains. 

His  military  capacity  was  chiefly 
shown  in  his  power  of  combination. 
His  keen  eye  detected  at  a  glance 
that  the  ruinous  tower,  the  un- 
walled  dtjT,  the  desolate  sandbank 
was  the  key  to  the  position,  ana 
before  the  enemy  had  discovered 
its  value,  his  troops  were  massed 
around  it;  it  was  strengthened, 
provisioned,  manned.  Then  for 
'  months  the  tide  of  battle  surged 
around  the  devoted  spot,  while  the 
Prince  and  his  little  army  lav  in 
the  rear  ready  to  aid,  and  able  to 
retreat.  And  it  was  Orange  who 
saw — ^probably  sooner,  and  cer- 
tainly more  clearly  than  any  other 
man — the  jpeculiar  strength  of  his 
own  position.  He  threw  himself 
confiaently  upon  tha  sea.  This 
was  the  characteristic  of  the  strug- 
gle, and  to  this,  its  most  pictu- 
resque features  are  owing.  The 
war  was  a  war  in  which  sea-bom 
men  invoked  the  aid  of  the  sea. 
The  wild '  sea-beggars,*  who  never 
took  or  gave  quarter,  who  pro- 
claimed by  the  Crescents  in  tneir 
caps  that  they  would  rather  serve 
the  Turk  than  the  Pope,  were  the 
most  skilful  sailors  in  the  world, 
and  kept  the  Spaniards  imprisonea 
on  the  shore.  Across  the  wintrv 
meres  the  Hollander  on  his  swift 
skates  glided  noiselessly  to  assail 
his  enemy.  Amphibious  battles 
were  fought,  in  which  the  rising 


tide  sometimes  dealt  more  death 
than  the  weapons  of  the  com- 
batants. At  length,  the  estates, 
urged  on  and  animated  by  Orange, 
resolved  on  a  grand  act  of  self- 
sacrifice.  Leyden  was  beleaguered. 
K  Leyden  fell,  Holland  fell,  and 
Leyden  was  at  the  point  of  death. 
It  was  determined  that  the  great 
dykes,  which  had  been  raised  with 
infinite  labour  to  repel  the  storms 
of  the  ocean,  should  be  broken 
down.  They  were  levelled.  The 
country  was  flooded.  A  fleet  of 
two  hundred  vessels  sailed  over 
fruitful  pastures,  and  fields  yellow 
with  com.  The  besiegers  found 
themselves  besieged— found  the 
water^  day  after  day,  rising  about 
their  feet — ^found  the  dry  land, 
day  after  day,  receding  behina 
them.  A  great  fear  fell  upon  them. 
They  were  contending  not  only 
against  man,  but  against  the  ocean. 
Tney  raised  the  siege,  and  fled. 
Leyden  was  relieved.  Holland 
was  saved. 

Friend  and  foe  have  owned  that 
William,  if  not  the  ablest,  was  one 
of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  his  age. 
GranveUe  was  Orange's  most  astute 
opponent*  and  Granvelle  quickly 
penetrated  the  character  of  his 
rival.  "Tis  a  man  of  profound 
genius,  vast  ambition-— dangerous, 
acute,  politic' — ^the  Cardinal  tola 
Philip  at  an  early  period.  Cautious, 
subtle,  and  adroit,  gifted  with  an 
even  temper  and  a  superhuman 
restraint,  the  Prince  was  the  model 
of  a  diplomatist  'They  say  he  can- 
not sleep,'  some  one  once  observed 
of  him,  and  in  one  sense  the  saying 
was  true.  For  he  was  *  aye  ready? 
no  crisis  ever  took  him  unprepareo. 
He  read  the  consequences  of  events 
and  the  motives  of  men  with  sin- 
gular penetration.  In  that  last  in- 
terview between  him  and  Egmont, 
which  poetry  and  fiction  have  done 
their  utmost  to  immortalize,  he  is 
said  to  have  described  witn  pre- 
scient sagacity  the  terrible  tragedy 
that  was  drawing  on,  and  to  have 
solemnly  warned  nis  Mend  of  the 
end  that  was  in  store.  It  was  in 
vain;  whether  blinded  by  a  &tal 
credulity,  or  detained,  as  Goethe 
has  represented  him,  by  a  sense  of 
honour  to   his  king,  the   Count 
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would  not  listen  to  the  warning  * 
and  quitting  the  Prinoe,  he  returned 
to  nis  doom.  The  most  secret 
thon^ts  and  actionB  of  Philip 
were  laid  bare  to  Orange.  A  master 
of  the  arts  of  politicu  intrigue,  he 
had  established  a  system'  of  es- 
pionage at  the  Spanish  Court ;  and 
not  even  in  his  cabinet  or  his  bed- 
chamber did  the  king  escape  the 
sleepless  eye  of  his  watchM  foe. 
Fine896  was  met  hyJtnesK,  intrigae 
^  intrigae,  the  mines  dug  by  the 
Cardinal  and  the  Prince  of  Eboli 
were  countermined  by  William. 
fRian  his  steady  fencing  with  Don 
John  no  better  example  of  his 
masterly  political  tact  coidd  be 
selected.  Don  John  had  come  to 
the  Netherlands  as  the  messenger 
of  mercy.  But  Orange  from  uie 
first  saw  through  the  hollow  pre- 
tence. The  Spaniard  desired  to 
strengthen  his  hands  by  peace  only 
that  he  might  the  more  securely 
prepare  for  war.  *  War,*  the  Prince 
at  once  said,  'is  preferable  to  a 
doubtful  peace  ;'  out  he  had  to 
wait  until  the  eyes  of  his  oountiy- 
men,  dazded  by  the  youthful  hero, 
were  opened ;  and  tne  reserve  in 
which  ne  entrenched  himself,  the 
masterly  art  with  which  he  'did 
nothing,'  were  admirable  and  en* 
tiiely  sucoessfuL  Don  John  soon 
felt  that  he  was  within  the  toils  of 
a  more  expert  fowler.  His  dread 
of  that  wily  hunter,  and  the  frantic 
fltmggles  which  the  caged  lion 
made  to  libwate  himself  fhnn  the 
ntL  broke  the  soldier's  heart  The 
briOiant  hero  of  Lepanto  aged 
early,  and  died,  like  Htt, '  an  old 
man.  while  yet  in  the  prime  of 
mannood.  His  death-bea,  des|)ite 
his  weaknesses  and  insincerities, 
cannot  be  looked  upon  without  a 
feeling  of  commiseration.  'Toss- 
ing upon  lus  uneasy  couch,  he  again 
arranged,  in  imagination,  the  com- 
lunations  of  creat  battles;  again 
shouted  his  orders  to  rushing  squad' 
ions ;  and  listened  with  brighten- 
ing ^e  to  the  trumpet  of  victoij.' 
He  died ;  while  the  serene  and  in- 
exorable foe  went  onto  finish  his 
work. 

There  is  nothing  more  charac- 
teristic in  Orange's  career  than  his 


progresmve  development^-his  ^nr 
duu  advance  in  f  eeiung  and  opuuon. 
He  is  in  Mb  earlier  years  a  magni- 
ficent and  princely  gentleman,  a 
fitting  representative  of  great  his- 
toric houses,  both  in  France  and 
the  Netherluids,  a  nobleman  given 
to  hospitality,  aisx)osed  to  lead  a 
secure  and  easy  life,  and  not  f  eding 
that  he  has  any  other  duties  in 
particular  to  attend  to.  But  the 
evil  days  of  the  persecution  ar- 
rive, and  stir  the  heart  of  tiie 
Netnerlander.  The  dispute  does 
not  interest  him  much :  whether  a 
man  be  a  Oalvinist  or  a  CaUiolie 
seems  to  him  a  matter  of  consider- 
able indifference;  perhaps  upon 
the  whole  he  thinks  a  genUeman 
should  die  in  the  faith  to  which  he 
is  bred;  but  he  detests  tyranny 
and  hates  murder,  and  so  he  can- 
not but  oppose  the  tyrannical  and 
murderous  policy  of  Philip.  At 
last  the  moral  problem  of  tha 
Beformation  forces  itself  upmi  him. 
What  does  it  all  mean  9  Whence 
oomes  this  wonderful  oonstancg^ 
which  nerves  unlettered  men  amdl 
feeble  women  to  die  at  the  stake 
for  an  opmionf  The  spirit  which 
is  strangely  stirring  the  nationSi 
touches  the  Prince  also.  He 
ceases  to  be  a  subject  of  Philip 
and  the  Pope.  He  becomes  a 
rebel  and  a  Protestant — a  great 
sufferer  and  a  mighty  leader. 
The  mild  and  tranquil  temper  has 
been  moulded  by  torture  into  the 
heroic. 

But  Orange,  when  he  leagued 
himself  witii  the  Beformation.  rose 
above  the  Beformers.  Of  all  the 
men  of  his  age,  he  was  the  only 
one  who  rightly  comprehended  the 
principle  whicui  the  Befi>rmation 
asserted,  which  gave  it  any  per- 
manent vitality,  which  made  it  any* 
thing  more  tnan  a  mere  sanitary 
reform— «  bill  for  white-washing 
the  monasteries  and  the  men  who 
dwelt  in  them.  But  this  idea— the 
idea  of  spiritual  freedom  and  in- 
dividual responsibility — ^was  no 
sooner  asserted  than  it  was  aban- 
doned. The  moment  the  Protea* 
tant  ceased  to  be  persecuted,  he 
began  to  persecute.  The  apologista 
of  the  early  reformers  tell  us  that 
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this  was  ineritable,  that  they  were 
no  worse  than  their  nei^bouxs, 
that  the  doctrine  of  religions 
liberty  was  the  slow  growth  of  a 
gentler  and  more  tolerant  age. 
But  they  forget  that  there  was  at 
least  one  man  among  the  refomers 
who  understood  that  doctrine  well, 
and  who  strenuously  strove  to  en* 
force  it  on  his  contemporaries. 
William  of  Orange  was  the  earliest 
teacher  of  toleration.  On  this  sub- 
ject nothing  can  be  more  admirable 
than  his  logic,  except  his  practice. 

*  Should  we  obtain  power  over  any 
dty  or  cities^*  he  wrote  in  1568  to 
his  confidential  agent,  *let  the  com- 
munities of  Papists  be  as  much  re- 
n)ected  and  protected  as  possible. 
Let  them  be  overcome,  not  bv 
Tiolence^  but  with  gentleminded- 
ness  ana  virtuous  treatment.'  The 
Anabaptist  was  ref^arded  with  a 
peculiar  hostility  m  that  age: 
out  Orange  sternly  denouncea 
punishment  againstany  who  should 
molest  even  an  Anabaptist  '  We 
^declare  to  you,  therefore*  (he  wrote 
*to  the  magistracy  of  Middelburg), 

*  that  you  nave  no  right  to  trouble 
yourselves  with  any  man's  con- 
science, so  long  as  nothing  is  done 
to  cause  private  harm  or  public 
scandal  We  therefore  erpressly 
ordain  that  you  desist  from  troub- 
ling these  &ptistB,  from  offerin«^ 
hindrance  to  their  handicraft  ana 
daUy  trades  by  which  they  mav 
earn  bread  for  uieir  wives  and  chil- 
dren ;  and  that  you  permit  them 
henceforth  to  ooen  their  shops  and 
to  do  their  woric  according  to  the 
custom  of  former  da^  Beware, 
therefore,  of  disobedience,  and  of 
resistance  to  the  ordinance  which 
we  now  establish.'  In  this,  as  in 
some  other  respects.  Orange  abso- 
lutely towers  above  any,  the  gr^test 
of  his  contemporariea  His  friend. 
Sainte  Aldegonde,  was  a  man  01 
the  most  versatile  abilities — a 
poet,  an  orator,  a  theologian,  a 
fine  scholar,  a  subtle  diplomatist 
—and  yet  the  Prince's  libetalitjc 
vexed  and  irritated  him.  'The 
a&ir  of  the  Anabaptists,'  he 
writes,  'has  been  renewed.  The 
Prince  objects  to  exdude  them 
from  dtis^iship.   He  answered  me 


sharply  that  their  yea  was  eoual  to 
our  oibh,  and  that  we  should  not 
press  thijs  matter  unless  we  were 
willing  to  confess  that  it  was  just 
for  the  Papists  to  compel  us.  to  a 
divine  service  which  was  against 
out  conscience.  In  short.  I  don't 
see  how  we  can  accomplish  our 
wish  in  this  matter.  The  Prince 
has  uttered  reproaches  tome  that 
our  clergy  are  striving  to  obtain  a 
masterv  over  consciences.  He 
praisea  lately  the  saying  of  a  monk 
who  was  not  long  ago  her^  that 
our  pot  had  not  gone  to  the  nre  as 
often  as  that  of  our  antagonists, 
but  that  when  the  time  came  it 
would  be  blaclr  enough.  In  short, 
the  Prince  fears  that  after  a  few 
centuries  the  clerical  tvranny  on 
both  sides  will  stand  in  this  resi>ect 
on  the  same  footing.'  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  'these  sentences 
without  wonder  —  wonder  that 
such  a  noble  temperance  should 
have  been  possible  in  that  age-— 
but  with  double  wonder  that  when 
thus  admirably  enforced,  the  doc- 
trine should  have  appeared  strange 
and  repulsive  to  the  most  accom- 
plished gentleman  among  the  Pro- 
testant leaders.  The  Prince's  efforts 
to  secure  a  religious  peace,  an 
Emancipation  Act,  were  not  un- 
succesmd;  and  that  'every  man 
should  remain  &ee  and  unques- 
tioned as  to  his  religion,'  was  the 
basis  on  which  the  Dutch  Consti- 
tution was  framed. 

Nor  was  this  singular  temjperance 
the  fruit,  as  it  sometimes  is,  of  a 
spirit  of  scepticism.  The  Prince 
was  profoundly  devout  In  all  his 
triumphs,  in  all  his  reverses,  ha 
show^  tne  most  sincere  and  aim* 
pie  confidence  in  Qod's  providence. 
He  never  doubted  that  his  cause — 
the  cause  of  fireedom  and  righteous- 
ness— would  ultimately  prevaiL 
'Tliat  the  desired  end  will  be 
reached  if  you  hold  fwt  your  reso- 
lution, and  take  to  heart  the  means 
that  uod  presents  to  you,  /  feel  to 
he  abeolvUly  certain,^  He  beheld, 
l^e  all  the  early  reformers  ana 
martyrs,  in  defeat,  in  victorv,  in 
the  senate,  on  the  battle-fiel(^  the 
immediate  working  of  a  Divine 
hand.    '  Neverth^ess,'  he  wrote  to 
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his  brother  Louis,*  after  the  disas- 
tioas  rout  at  Jemmingen,  ^  since  it 
has  thus  pleased^  Qod,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  hare  patience,  and  to  lose 
not  courage ;  conforming  ourselves 
to  His  divine  will,— as  for  my  part, 
I  have  determined  to  do  in  every- 
thing which  may  happen,  still  pro- 
ceeduig  onward  in  our  work  with 
His  Almighty  aid.'  The  fall  of 
Ziericksee  was  a  source  of  dee^  re- 
gret to  Orange.  '  Had  we  received 
3ie  least  succour  in  the  world,*  he 
said,  Hhe  poor  city  should  never 
have  fallen.  I  could  get  nothing 
^m  France  or  England  with  au 
my  efforts.  Nevertneless,  we  do 
not  lose  courage,  but  hope  that,  al- 
though abandoned  by  all  the  world, 
the  Lord  Qod  will  extend  his  right 
hand  over  us.*  *  One  must  do  one*s 
best,'  he  writes  on  another  occasion, 
'and  believe  that. when  such  mis* 
fortunes  happen,  Qod  desires  to 
prove  us.  If  He  sees  that  we  do 
not  lose  our  courage.  He  will  assu- 
redly help  us.  Had  we  thought 
otherwise,  we  should  never  have 
pierced  the  dykes  on  a  memorable 
occasion,  for  it  was  an  uncertain 
thing,  and  a  great  sorrow  for  the 
poor  peo]|)le :  yet  did  God  bless  the 
undertaking.  He  will  bless  us 
still,  for  His  arm  has  not  been 
shortened.*  When  the  beleaguered 
fishermen  of  Alkmaar  wrote  to  him 
for  aid,  he  replies  in  that  tone  of 
grave  and  lofty  enthusiasm  so  cha- 
racteristic of  his  eloquence — '  As, 
notwithstanding  our  efforts,  it  has 
pleased  Goft  Almighty  to  dispose 
of  Haarlem  according  to  His  divine 
will,  shall  we  therefore  deny  and 
deride  His  holy  word)  Has  the 
strong  arm  of  the  Lord  therebv 
grown  weaker)     Has  his  Church 


therefore  come  to  nouj^ht)  You 
ask  if  I  have  entered  into  a  firm 
treaty  with  an^  gr^^  ^ring  or  po- 
tentate, to  which  I  answer,  that 
before  ever  I  took  up  the  cause  of 
the  distressed  Christians  in  these 
provinces,  I  had  entered  into  a 
close  alliance  with  the  KinjSf  of 
kings '  and  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  all  who  put  their  trust  in  Him 
shall  be  saved  by  his  Almighty 
hand.  The  Qod  of  Armies  wiU 
raise  up  armies  for  us  to  do  battle 
with  our  enemies  and  His  own.' 
Sentences  like  these  are  surely 
worthy  of  preservation — surely  de- 
serve to  be  studied  by  all  who 
would  fain  hear  through  'the 
babble  of  this  Babel*  the  voice  of  a 
Divine  leader. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
a  man,  so  inspired,  should  have 
been  constant  m  calamity.  Some- 
times anxious  bffbre,  he  was  always 
tranquil  c^ier,  the  struggle  began. 
In  the  darkest  hour  of  his  fortunes 
the  grave  equanimity  of  his  temper, 
his  singular  serenity  and  cheerful-, 
ness,  roused  the  hopes  and  cheered 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  Mem 
cBonui  in  arduu,  the  friends  of 
Warren  Hastings  wrote  under  the 
picture  of  the  great  pro-consul  in 
the  council  chamber  at  Calcutta. 
The  motto  would  have  fitted 
Orange;^  but  the  one  which  the 
Hollanaer  delights  to  associate  with 
the  patriot  prince — iSoeins  tranquil- 
his  tn  undia — iB  perhaps  even  more 
characteristic. 

The  value  of  a  character  like  this, 
not  alone  to  his  own  countrymen, 
but  to  us  and  to  all  time,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  overrate.  It  is  so  seldom 
that  the  hero  of  a  religious  revolu- 
tion is  not  a  bigot  or  a  fanatic  1 


*  Count  LoaiB  of  Naatan,  *  the  Bayaid  of  the  Netberkuidfl,'  la  the  most  cU^xou 
figure  in  the  war.  llie  fire  of  the  soldier,  the  simplicity  of  the  ohild,  the  keen  wit 
of  the  courtier,  and  the  gay  abandon  of  the  roying  chevalier^  are  happily  blended 
in  his  character.  His  heroism  was  as  bright,  and  rapid,  and  sparkling  as  his  wit. 
"Wlien  the  battle  of  Jemmingen  was  lost  he  swam  across  the  Ems  almost  alone,  and 
escaped  into  Germany.  To  Count  Louis  may  probably  be  attributed  a  ftunous  his- 
torical repartee.  The  Count  and  certain  other  Commissioners  empowered  by  Orange^ 
were  negotiating  with  the  French  Court,  soon  after  the  massacre  of  8t.  Bartholomew. 
They  insisted  upon  guarantees  being  given.  '  Is  the  word  of  a  king,'  asked  Catherine 
of  Medieis,  indignantly,  '  is  the  word  of  a  king  not  suffieient  f  '  No,  Madam,'  was 
the  reply,  '  hy  Saint  Bourthdomew,  no  I*  Count  Louis  and  his  young  brother,' 
Augustus,  perished  at  the  battle  of  Hook, — the  battle  whose  fiital  termination  had 
b^en  presaged  by  the  phantom  fight  upon  the  heayens,  which  so  diaqoietedthe  worthy 
buighen  of  Utrecht. 
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Some  of  the  worst  crimes,  many  of 
the  most  childish  blunders,  that  nis- 
tory  records  have  been  committed 
by  these  men.  They  too  frequently: 
moreover,  excite  our  contempt  ana 
indijgfnation  by  their  conceited  re- 
jection of  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  *  the  weapons  of  the  nesh.*  The 
tword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideonhaa 
sometimes  been  drawn  with  wis- 
dom and  cunning:  it  is  oftener, 
however,  the  watcnword  of  men 
who,  by  their  own  fanatical  folly 
and  neffligence,  invite  the  defeat 
which  tney  merit  and  sujffer.  But 
here,  at  laist,  is  a  religious  hero  of 
quite  another  stamps — ^a  man  of 
God,  and  yet  a  man  of  the  world ; 
a  soldier  of  the  Cross,  and  yet  a 
sagacious  captain;  a  good  Chris- 
tian.  and  yet  a  great  statesman ; 
profoundly  devout,  and  yet  pro- 
foundly politic.  '  I  do  not,'  he  ex- 
claims emphatically^  'calumniate 
those  who  tell  us  to  put  ou^  trust 
in  God.  Hiat  is  my  opinion  also. 
But  it  is  trusting  Goa  to  use  the 
means  which  He  places  in  our 
hands,  and  to  ask  that  His  blessing 
may  come  upon  them.' 

In  his  secular  as  in  his  reli^ous 
politics  the  Prince  was  at  issue 
with  his  contemporaries.  Distrust 
of  *  that  vile  and  mischievous  ani- 
mal called  the  people,'  was  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  among  the  states- 
men of  the  a^e.  Orange,  when  he 
renounced  Philip,  did  not  raise  a 
revolutionary  standard :  he  did  not 
desire  to  establish  any  new  or  de- 
mocratic scheme  of  government; 
be  was  a  Conservative  leader;  Je 
mainUtndrai  was  the  device  of  his 
policy  as  of  his  escutcheon.  But 
though  an  aristocrat  by  birth,  and 
bred  in  a  despotic  camp,  he  was 
always  anxious— unaffectedly,  ear- 
nestly anxious— to  refer  Ids  policy 
for  ratification  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  He  never  flattered 
them;  he  unsparingly  attacked 
their  vices;  but,  feeung  that  he 
perfectly  trusted  them,  they  trusted 
film  in  return  with  an  entire  devo- 
tion. 'Men  in  their  utmost  need,' 
he  writes,  'daily  come  to  me  for 
refuge,  as  if  I  held  power  over  all 
things  in  my  hand.'  How  far  can 
the  people  be  relied  on)  still  re- 
mains tne  central  question  of  re- 


presentative government  The  an- 
swer seldom  raises  the  true  issue. 
With  a  real  leader,  like  Orange,  we 
may  make  reply,  you  need  not  fear 
the  people,  but  unless  you  can  find 
a  few  aulJientic  leaders  you  had 
better  keep  your  constituencies  as 
manageable  and  select  as  possible. 
Not  having  any  such  men  at  this  pre- 
sent, it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  experiments  you  are  now  trpng 
can  prove  altogether  satisfactory. 

Such  was  the  paier  patrias^  as 
portrayed  in  his  most  £uniliar 
letters.  Eloquent  letters  they  are ; 
admirably  dear  and  simple,  some- 
times warmed  to  a  fine  heat  by 
earnestness  and  ^  indignation,  yet 
never  violent  or  intemperate.  His 
public  despatches  are  eloquent  also ; 
the  successive  appeals  which  he 
addressed  to  the  Irovinces  and  to 
Europe  are  perhaps  the  most  memo- 
rable series  of  State  Papers  ever 
written. 

But  what  of  his  faults,  weak- 
nesses, vices  1  His  enemies  have 
attempted  to  blacken  his  character, 
but  with  no  considerable  success. 
The  colours  have  been  too  coarsely 
laid  on ;  the  caricature  is  too  gross, 
the  lampoon  too  offensive.  They 
have  said  that  he  was  over-cautious, 
a  coward,  a  man  devoured  by  a 
selfish  ambition.  Cautious  he  was ; 
no  man  who  is  not  so  is  entitled  to 
be  a  leader;  but  his  caution  was 
not  the  niggardly  and  ungenerous 
prudence  of  a  cold-blooded  or 
sluggish  temperament  The  cau- 
tion which  Orange  manifested  was 
the  firmness  to  restrain  premature 
'  sympathy  and  unavailing  indigna- 
tion, and  to  bide  the  time  when 
action  could  become  effective.  This 
restraint  is  not '  a  careful  vice  ;*  it 
is^  on  the  contrary,  a  rare  virtue,  a 
high  effort  of  the  reason.  For  to 
leave  the  provocation  unresentcd, 
and  to  hold  back  till  th^ appointed 
hour  arrives,  is  infinitely  harder 
than  to  obey  the  natural  instinct, 
and  to  throw  oneself  blindly, 
impulsively,  with  a  wild  cry  of 
hatred  and  despair,  into  the  ni^ee^ 
Orange  was  '  the  Taciturn,'  until  it 
was  time  to  make  his  voice  «heard 
(and  his  tongue,  like  his  pen,  was 
eloquent) ;  (Ken  there  was  no  lade 
of  decision  and  plain-speaking. 
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The  charge  of  cowaidice  is  t^o 
mofitmarveUonsof  any.  If  William 
was  by  nature  timid  and  sensitiye, 
as  Bome  have  affinued,  the  con- 
stancy  of  his  heroism  becomes  all 
the  more  memorable.  There  is  no 
nobler  spectacle  in  this  world  than 
that  of  tne  trembling  and  shrinlring 
martyr,  shivering  with  terror  as 
the  nre  gathers  aroond  the  tender 
limbs,  yet  to  the  end  stead&st  and 
constant  to  her  Qod.  Be  sore  that 
aach  an  offering  is  not  leas  accept- 
able to  Him  who  holds  np  ^the 
hands  which  hang  down,  and  the 
feeble  knees,*  thim  the  confident 
and  imfaltering  witness  of  the 
strong  man  who  goes  to  the  stake 
with  a  song  of  thanksgiving  on  his 
lips  and  a  sense  of  triumph  in  his 
heart.  And  to  assert  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  embarked  in  the 
revolutionarvwar  to  gratify  his  self- 
ishness and  his  ambition,  can  only 
be  credited  by  those  who  believe 
that  to  sacxifioe  place,  power,  for- 
tune, friends,  for  a  country's  free- 
dom is  the  token  of  covetousness, 


and  to  refiise  with  even  too  oon- 
stant  pertinacity '  a  kinf^y  crown.' 
the  hoMi-mark  of  ambition.  Sucn 
charges  refute  themselves,  and  may 
be  left  to  the  oblivion  they  be- 
speak. 

In  fine,  the  character  of  'Father 
William'  is  one  which,  in  all  its 
aspects,  it  is  pleasant  and  profitable 
to  contemplate.  The  lofty  and 
spacious  dome  of  that  forehead 
concealed  a  prof ound  inteUigence ; 
but  the  heart  was  meek  and  tender 
as  a  woman's.  ^Therelvnll  make 
my  sepulchre^  he  said,  when  for  the 
last  tune  the  fugitive  and  the  out- 
law returned  to  the  land  which  he 
was  to  save.  There  hthnu  made 
his  sepulchre,— his  body  is  en- 
shrinect  in  its  dust,  his  memQryin 
the  hearts  of  its  people.  The 
anointed  murderer  might  thunder 
the  Bim  against  the  rebel,  mifht 
defame  lus  career,  and  bribe  ma 
assassih.  But  the  story  was  already 
written.  Unnoted  by  tyrant  and 
bigot,  his  name  had  been  'enrolled 
in  the  GapitoL' 

SHisun'. 


WHY  VIRTUE  AlffD  MERIT  ABE  KABELY  BEWARDED. 


THE  neglect  of  virtue  and  merit 
by  the  world  is  a  very  common 
theme  with  mankind  in  general; 
and  history  is  full  of  confiimations 
of  the  complaint^  from  the  bowl  of 
Socrates  or  the  martyr's  stake,  to 
the  hard  lives  and  wretched  deaths 
of  many  benefactors  of  their  species. 
It  is  not  needful,  however^  to  travel 
so  far  for  instances  of  failure  in 
what  people  so  much  delight  in  on 
the  sta^e — ^poetical  justice.  Most 
of  us  within  our  own  sphere  of  ob- 
servation know  instances  <^  people 
who  never  'get  on*  in  proportion  to 
their  apparent  abilities,  or  of  virtue 
which  18  l^t  to  illustrate  the  pro- 
verb and  be  its  own  reward. 

Abstractedly,  the  wonder  may  be 
admitted  and  placed  in  the  cata- 
logue with  many  other  things  that 
go  to  make,  up  the  philosophical 
puzzle  of  the  origin  of  eviL  ^  In  a 
practical  point  of  view  there  is  less 
to  be  surprised  at  As  a  rule,  men 
will  only  pay  for  what  they  want^ 
and  only  reward  by  the  success  ot 


celebrity  what  excites  or  amuses 
them;  and  whether  it  be  owing  to 
the  scheme  of  creation  imperfectly 
apprehended  by  our  facnlti^  or 
that  in  a  place  where  there  is  so 
much  eviL  qvU  must  be  met  by  eviL 
neither  ^ple  virtue  nor  purdy 
inteUectual  merit  is  a  veiy  power- 
ful dement  in  pleasing  or  profit- 
ing this  world  as  it  exists  at 
present  Neither  does  this  kind 
of  virtue  or  merit  seem  to  exercise 
so  great  an  effect  in  benefitiiig 
society  at  large  or  contributing  to  in- 
dividual advancement^  as  qualities 
of  a  more  mixed  and  sometimes  pos- 
sibly of  evil  nature.  What  is  called 
*'  eneigy*  is  one  of  the  first  elements 
of  worldly,  success.  This  quality^ 
however,  is  rarely  united  with  much 
consideration  for  others ;  it  is 
mostly,  perhaps  always,  associated 
with  a  certain  degree  of  hardness^ 
or  of  indifference  towards  the 
feelings  pr  sufferings  of  mankind* 
Improvements  generally  inflict  loss 
or  iqjury  on  somebody,  and  though 
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the  larger  nnmber  may  benefit  by 
the  chaAge>  that  is  slender  comfort 
to  the  losers.  What  in  business  is 
called  competition,  and  which 
ascends  throni^  various  grades  to 
public  and  national  riyaury,  must 
oe  encountered  by  those  wno  min- 
^e  in  the  affiiira  of  life ;  yet  this 
struffile  often  involyes  conduct 
vhidi^  thou|^  possibly  excusable 
by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  by  no 
means  approaches  to  virtue,  and 
▼ery  often  takes  the  character  of 
unscrupulousness,  deception,  or 
trick.  Even  when  a  man*s  nature 
is  too  lofty  for  such  arts,  a  certain 
strength  and  hardness  of  character 
— something  of  'the  devil  in  him' — 
18  necessary  to  protect  himself  from 
encroachment,  or  to  enable  him  so 
to  bear  himself  in  quarrels  'that 
the  opposermav  beware  of  him.' 

In  fact,  public  improvements, 
and  perhaps  as  a  rule  personal 
success,  cannot  be  attained  without 
the  infliction  of  deprivation  or  loss, 
large  in  proportion  to  the  greatness 
of  the  case.  Disregard  to  the 
nuseries  of  minorities,  if  they  can- 
not help  themselves,  seems  one  of 
the  qTiahfications  for  hi^  P^^ 
whether  in  civil  or  military  smin. 
In  such  posts,  measures  and  their 
results  are,  and  indeed  must  be, 
looked  at  without  ^rewdto  virtueu 
beyond  the  practical  standard  oi 
the  time, — ^which  is  not  the  kind  of 
virtue  the  world  means  when 
^inting  periods  on  its  neglect, 
rerhaps  the  unfitness  for  public 
office  which  middle-class  aspirants 
certainly  display,  arises  less  ^m 
mere  want  of  ability,  or  even  of 
eoEperience,  than  from  the  absence 
of  tiiose  larger  views  and  of  that 
indifference  to  the  consequences  of 
his  acts  upon  others,  which  a  public 
man  is  compelled  to  adopt  as  his 
principle  of  action — ^that  is,  as 
society  now  is.  and  ever  has  been* 
Probably  the  jobbery  which  is  too 
truly  charged  against  the  middle 
classes  in  the  possession  of  parish 
power  really  arises  from  want  of 
this  hardness;  they  have  not  'the 
heart'  to  punisl^or  even  sa^  no  to 
an  old  crony.  Their  principke,  if 
not  worse^  are  narrower  than  those 
of  'the  ruling  classes.'  Of  all 
heroes  who  ever  lived,  Nelson  ia 


the  one  who  most  completely  re- 
tained his  native  simplicity  and 
kindliness  of  heart  Rogers  saya 
he  has  seen  him  sit  a  whole  even-* 
inc  spinning  a  teetotum  with  his 
OKuy  nand  to  amuse  little  children. 
And  this  which  in  a  poet  or  a  me- 
taphysician might  have  been  a 
means  of  studying  the  childish 
mind^  could  only  have  arisen  from 
real  kindness  in  'the  saviour  of 
the  silver-coasted  isle.'  But  no 
man  ever  lived  who  would  do 
sterner  things  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  than  Nelson;  or  who  less 
regarded  the  effect  of  his  proceed- 
ings upon  those  it  was  his  ousiness 
to  oimose.  These  remarks  are  not 
intended  as  a  censure  on  public 
men.  Thejr  obey  the  necessities  of 
their  position,  and  as  the  world 
goes^  necessit]^  is  a  valid  justi- 
fication, if  it  is  not  a  necessity  of 
one's  own  creation.  All  that  is 
meant  to  be  affirmed  is,  that  under 
the  present  constitution  of  things, 
scrupulous  virtue,  so  far  from  bemA 
rewarded,  can  seldom  be  employea 
in  public  life.  It  produces  what  is 
called  '  an  impracticable  person/  a 
man  who  will  probably  cause  fiulure 
throudii  tenderness  of  conscience^ 
is  likely  to  raise  continual  obstacles 
"by  his  doubts,  and  who  is  certain 
to  give  incessant  trouble.  Strict 
virtue,  when  it  exists. '  is  too  fond  of 
the  right  to  pursue  the  expedient' 
It  is  the  same  in  private  affairs. 
The  essential  element  of  trade  being 
profit,  what  is  meant  by  the  virtue 
here  spoken  of  is  naturally  ex- 
cluded. It  is  enough  if  we  get 
simple  honesty,  which,  judging  by 
the  numooua  late  commercial  ex- 
posures, is  rather  a  rare  quality  at 
present  Though  medical  men  may 
not  be  modeb  of  actual  virtue,  the 
art  of  medicine  seems  to  permit  a 
closer  approach  to  virtue  in  its 
practice  than  any  other  secular 
calling;  yet  qualities  other  than 
virtue,  and  evm  than  merit  (as  we 
shallattemptto  develope  presentiv), 
maybe  necessary  to  attam  a  profit- 
able practice.  Severe  competition 
or  an  evil  nature  may  lead  to  the 
exercise  of  unscrupulous  arts,  but 
they  are  n^  absolutely  necessary 
to  a  physician.  No  man,  we  sup- 
pose^ goes  to  &  lawyer  in  search  of 
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▼irtae,  prof oBsiotially  speaking.  He 
mostly  wants  to  be  pulled  tlurbugh 
a  case  which  often  is.  none  of  the 
cleanest,  or  be  got  out  of  some 
difficulty  bv  means  that  are  quite 
as  well  hidden  under  a  bushel,  even 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  profit 
by  them.  A  clergyman's  is  the  only 
calling  that  demands,  as  a  profes- 
sional condition,  that  degree  of 
virtue  which  the  complaint  of  a^es 
refers  to  and  we  are  now  speaking 
of;  but  to  his  case  also  we  shaU 
return.  These  observations  only 
relate  to  the'  practice  of  virtue  by 
men  in  their  vocations;  they  do 
not  refer  to  attempts  to  urge  it 
upon  others.  We  all  know  the  fate 
of  a  man  who  strives  to  improve 
mankind  in  opposition  to  their  pre- 
judices, opimons,  or  superstitions, 
rersecution  certainly,  martyrdom 
probably,  overtakes  the  unlucky 
wight  who  happens  to  be  better 
thsui  his  age  and  wishes  to  raise  it 
to  his  own  mark.  But  this  rare 
kind  of  virtue  is,  as  we  intimated 
at  the  outset,  excluded  from  our 
category,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the 
mystenes  of  evil 

A  fate  similar  to  that  of  reform- 
ing virtue,  attends  upon  great  in- 


tellectual merit  which  comes,  not 
precisely  before  its  time,  because, 
as  its  mission,  like  that  of  the 
moral  and  religious  reformer^  is 
eventually  to  modify  the  opimons 
of  the  world,  original  merit,  come 
when  it  may,  will  be  persecuted  or 
neglected.  The  genius  we  speak 
of  is  of  that  kind  which  appears 
in  an  age  that  cannot  appreciate, 
or  from  social  and  economical  cir- 
cumstances cannot  reward  it — as  a 
poet  before  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, or  while  readers  are  few  and 
the  sale  of  books  limited ;  and  the 
opposite  condition,  or  a  time  when 
jX)p2<^purchaser8  will  support  even 
a  popular  author,  is  of  late  growth 
in  the  world.  Less  than  a  century 
a^  Johnson  might  have  starved  in 
his  old  age  but  for  Ids  pension, 
and  his  pension  was  granted  to  his 
politics  as  much  as  to  nis  literature, 
and  owed  its  origin  perhaps  less  to 
his  politics  than  to  Bute's  desire  to 
figure  as  a  Mecsenas.  For  ages 
upon  ages  original  Hterary  merit 
depended  at  best  upon  the  personal 
liberality  of  a  pa1iY)n,  and  we  all 
know  Johnson's  opinion  of  that 
personage,  and  indeed  of  the  re- 
wards attendant  upon  letters : 


Deign  on  the  passing  irorld  to  tarn  thine  eyes, 
And  pause  awhile  from  learning  to  be  wise. 
There  mark  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail. 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail. 

Shonld  dreams  yet  flatter,  once  agun  attend, 
Hear  Lydiat's  life,  and  Galileo*s  end. 

Vanity  of  Hvman  Wiskei, 


'  This  rare  genius,  which  only 
after-ages  fully  acknowledge,  is  not 
however  that  which  we  liave  in 
view,  but  rather  the  merit  whose 
claims  contemporaries  admit  in 
words,  and  wonder  they  are  not 
more  successful.  But  in  reality, 
more  than  simple  merit  is  required 
to  produce  that  something  which 
the  world  will  pay  for  and  praise. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  lower  arts. 
The  opinion  of  Adam  Smith,  that 
a  talent  for  the  stage  is  much 
more  general  than  people  suppose, 
because  those  who  possess  it  dis- 
dain to  practise  it,  may  not  be  true : 
for  while  the  social  respectability 
and  gains  of  actors  have  immensely 
increasedsince  his  day,actinghas  de- 
clinedasanartyif  it  has  not  vanished 


almost  altogether.  But  histrionic 
success  requires  more  than  simple 
histrionic  ffemus  to  be  availaole 
for  the  publia  There  must  be  an 
attracting  presence,  though  Gauiick 
and  the  elder  Kean  show  that  lofty 
stature  is  not  necessary;  there 
must  be  an  eye  of  power;  there 
should  be  a  musical  voice.  And  if 
.Kemble  and  Kean  are  instances  of 
mental  qualities  triumphing  over 
a  physical  defect,  their  voices  were 
not  so  much  bad  as  weak,  becom- 
ing 'cracked'  or  'husky'  under 
strain.  The  voices  of  both  were 
capable  of  expression;  Kean's  of 
tenderness,  modidation,  and  in- 
finite varietv.  In  addition  to  these 
personal  girts,  the  actor  requires 
a  strong  constitution  to  stand  the 
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wear  and  t6ar  of  his  regular  work ; 
indeed,  without  physi^  strength. 
a  single  night  in  a  *  great  psurt 
would  break  him  down.  A  similaLT 
remark  applies  to  vocalists,  unless 
it  be  held  that  where  nature  be- 
stows a  great  musical  turn,  she 
bestows  the  necessary  organ.  Pub- 
lic speakinff,  or  oratory,  if  you 
please  to  call  it  so,  falls  under  the 
same  category.  A  man  may  possess 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  a 
speaker,  and  he  may  have  had  per- 
severance to  acquire  fluencv,  or  a 
power  of  words.;  for  we  believe 
this,  though  often  a  ^ft,  may 
also  be  an  ac(][ui8ition.  Still  the 
physical  qualities  essential  to  an 
actor  are  more  or  less  necessary  to 
a  speaker.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  in  any  calling   involving   a 

Eublic  personal  dis^y,  there  must 
6  no  undue  tremor ;  a  complete 
absence  of  that  condition  of  the 
nerves  which  produces  some  form 
of  tmuvaue  h&nie,  is  a  sine  qua  non. 
'Slight  accidents  will  operate  upon 
the  taste  of  pleasure,*  according  to 
Dr.  Johnson.  In  like  manner,  some 
B^mingly  slightdefect  isfatalin  cer- 
tain arts,  es[)ecially  if  they  involve 
personal  exhibition.  A  late  conspi- 
cuous politician  played  many  parts 
before  he  appeared  on  the  distin- 
guished stage  of  the  House  of  Cbm- 
mons.  Among  other  thiiups,  he  had 
tried  his  hand  at  QtheUo  on  the, 
•  boards*  of  the  Surrey.  *  He  was  not 
a  bad  actor,'  said  the  functionary 
whose  business  it  is,  from  a  com- 
manding seat,  to  count  the  numbers 
in '  the  house,'  and  who  volunteers  a 
judgment  upon  the  merits  of  the 
histrios ;  and  he  doomed  the  debu- 
tant long  before  the  play  was  over. 
His  voice  was  not  a  carrying  voice : 
it  was  '  what  is  called  a  flat  voice. 
It  woydd  not  tell  in  the  gallery,  or 
any  distant  pjosition ;  and  there  was 
an  end  of  nis  hopes  as  a  first-rate 
tnu^dian.  He  had  to  betake  him- 
self to  another  theatre,  where  the 
performers  are  equally  actors,  if  liie 
audience  is  less  exacting. 

In  pursuits  more  directly  ad- 
dressing the  intellect  alone,  a 
similar  combmalum  of  qualities  is 
needful,  though  they  may  not  in- 
volve so  much  of  a  merely  physical 
character.    Those  who  have  been 
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led  to  peruse  much  of  contempo- 
rary light  literature,  know  that 
the  poetical  temperament  is  rather 
widely  diffused.  Even  the  poetical 
faculty  is  perhaps  more  general 
than  the  paucity  of  great  poets 
would  lead  us  to  assume.  But 
beside  the  imagination  all  com- 
I)act,'  with  other  fiEiculties  akin  to 
the  poetical,  a  poet  must  have  some 
that  are  not  peculiar  to  poetry,  at 
least  to  poetry  as  displayed  in 
most  of  the  productions  of  Collins, 
Keats,  and  Snelley.  He  must  have 
sound  sense  (as  the  saying  is)  'at 
bottom  ;*  he  must  possess  a  power  of 
observation  both  of  life  and  nature, 
as  well  as  of  reflection  on  what  he 
observes,  similar  to  that  of  the  phi- 
losopher ;  all  which  it  may  indeed 
be  asserted,  if  not  in  themselves 
poetry,  go  to  constitute  a  poet,  and 
therefore  in  truth  form  part  of  his 
poetical  merit.  There  must,  how- 
ever, be  some  qualifications  that 
are  not  poetical,  or  even  literary. 
bat  belong  to  the  physical  ana 
moral  nature.  If  ne  has  not, 
strictly  speaking,  health  or  consti- 
tution, a  man  who  is  fully  to 
develop  his  imaginative  sifts,  must 
be  so  constituted  that  ne  may  be 
capable  of  sustained  intellectual 
labour.  He  reqidres  a  species  of 
energy,  conjoined  with  a  patient 
and  determined  perseverance,  that 
can  steadily  work  on  to  a  long 
distant  termination,  with  but  little 
to  cheer  him  on  the  road.  He  must 
not  be  discouraged  by  external  dis- 
appointment or  by  self  doubts,  ex- 
hibiting—till he  has  well  tested  his 
ability,  at  all  events — that  whicJi 
Floras  considers  the  sign  of  a  great 
disposition,  undying  hope — '  magnad 
indolis  si^um  est^  sperare  semper.' 
With  limitations  appropriate  to  the 
nature  of  the  suojects,  these  re- 
marks apply  to  philosophy,  to  the 
other  brancnes  of  literature,  and 
also  to  the  arts ;  so  that  all  these 
maybe  passed  without  particular 
illustration.  It  is,  in  snort  the 
rare  combination  of  many  facul- 
ties which,  taken  singly,  are  not 
rare,  that  renders  great  poets,  or 
any  other  great  intellectual  workers, 
so  few  in  number.  It  also  seems 
to  explain  the  enigma  so  frequent 
in  biography,  or  literary  and  artistic 
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histoiy.  of  men  w1k»  faikd  to 
hilfil  tiM  cupectetioiis  fonned  ol 
them  by  tlieir  contemporuies,  or  of 
otlMfS  iriio  scarcely  attempted  to 
jvfltify  the  opinion^  of  their  nittids ; 
although  both  judgments  might  be 
true  cDOOgh  on  the  gromids  of 
ample  merit  It  is  not,  as  Pope 
truly  intimatesy  the  poe6e98i<m  of 
faciuties  alone,  but  the  power  to 
make  effectire  nse  of  then,*  which 
18  half  the  battle  in  Ixteratore,  art, 
and  the  like. 

Yet  the  merit  of  a  man,  as  jwt 
obsenred,  may  be  admitted  by  the 
public,  but  everyone  says  that  he 
does  not  succeed  in  proportion  to 
his  merit.  If  such  cases  he  closely 
emmined,  it  will  probably  be  f  o«md 
that  there  are  reasons  sufficient  to 
Aceonnt  for  it  There  is  either  a 
defidency  of  force  or  of  some  other 
power  roquisite  to  make  the  merit 
tdl;  or,  in  the  case  of  Uteratnre. 
there  is  an  ^ror  in  choosing  or  oi 
limmff  the  theme.  A  man  may 
employ  himself  on  a  limited  and 
remote,  or  on  a  broad  and  popular 
sabiect :  and  eTeryone  can  see  that 
whue  the  merit  may  be  the  same, 
the  effect  will  be  widely  different 
The  popular  theme  will  have  a 
great  snooess;  the  other  may  drop, 
still-bom,  from  the  press.  A 
Crimean  war,  or  an  Indian  mutiny, 
will  give  currency  to  Ink^s  b^ 
tibonsands,  whidi  under  oUier  cir- 
enmstances  would  scarcely  find 
a  purchaser.  The  important  effect 
of  a  weU-diosensH^^  will  operate 
even  in  less  palpable  cases.  Lord 
Overstone,  for  eocan^le,  is  sonad  as 
a  cnrreney  eoonomist :  his  exposi- 
tion is  clear;  his  style  neat  and 
terse.  These  merits,  however,  u» 
possessed  by  other  writers,  who 
yet  have  attained  nothing  like  his 
reputation  and  success.  But  Jones 
Loyd  addressed  himself  to  the 
pactical  and  pressing  <iaeBtion  of 
the  management  of  the  currency 
by  the  Biuak  of  England,  and  the 
anomalous  constitution  of  the  Bank 
itself;  siwosed  to  involve,  and  in- 
deed  actually  involving,  ^e  for* 
tones  %A  myriads,    fie  i^ke,  too, 


with  the  authority  and  Jyreetige  of  a 
great  banker ;  but  this  was  the  for- 
tune of  position,  a  topic  not  entered 
upon  ill  this  paper. 

Even  in  manufacturing  inven- 
tions, where  money  success  is  the 
object  in  view,  pure  inventive  merit 
is  insufficient  to  attain  that  olject 
While  numbers  were  acquiring 
wealth  by  the  inventions  of  Har- 
greaves  and  Crompton,  the  in- 
ventors themselves  were  struggling 
with  narrow  ciroumstances,  if  n<>t 
actual  penury,  and  they  died  in 
almost  distress,  lliey  wanted  the 
ena*gy,  confidence,  tact,  or  some 
other  worldly  quality  tnat  would 
have  enabled  them  to  reap  the  re- 
ward of  their  merit  Aikwri^t, 
the  millionaire,  was  much  less  in- 
debted for  his  success  to  his  inven- 
tive ability  (he  is  said,  indeed,  to 
have  Steven  his  idea)  than  to  his  ac- 
tivity, business  haUts,  and  a  bear- 
ingthe  reverse  of  backward.  Even 
Watt,  who  has  revolutionised  the 
industrial  and  material  condition 
of  the  world,  mi^ht  have  missed 
any  ^;reat  x>ecuniary  reward,  but 
for  his  fortunate  connexion  with 
Boulton.  It  was  not  aHogetho- 
want  of  means,  which  so  often 
f umidlies  a  reack  explanation  in 
cases  of  ftdlnre ;  lor  some  ca^ntalst 
had  embarked  with  him  in  an 
eariier  endeavour  to  realize  his 
invention,  and  he  had  acientifie 
and  business  connezionB.  Still,  the 
first  attempts  iailed.  and  there  was 
every  probability  tnat  his  patent 
would  nave  en)ired  before  he  could 
have  brought  hk  discovery  to  worh 
with  certawUy;  and  the  oisoovaT^ 
even  then,  migbt  have  made  its 
way  slowly  in  the  world,  but  for 
Watt's  association  with  the  gteet 
Birmingham  manu&cturer.  Soul- 
ton's  skilled .  workmen  and  exten- 
sive ampliances  overcame  liie  ma- 
chaniqU  difficulties  that  bafledthe 
Scotch  provincial  artizans  of  that 
day;  his  resources  were  equal  to 
any  strain  upon  them,  whether  for 
experiment,or£orthepuUicsapply; 
his  reputatioii,  and  business  con- 
nexion, ensured  the  introduction  of 


*  SonM  to  vhom  Bca^a  in  vit  iiu  ben  profoM, 
Want  ai  nmok  mon  to  turn  it  to  its  uaeu 
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the  improTed  steam-engine  in  the 
right  channels,  and  under  the  most 
fayourable  auspices.  It  is  the 
same  in  other  lines  of  art  Actors 
do  not  exactly  complain  that  manar- 
gers  make  fortunes  at  the^'  ex- 
pense; for  few  managers  accom- 
plish that  anyhow,  and  actors  also 
know  yerv  well  how  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  But  the  histrios 
are  sore  that  some  of  the  lustre  of 
their  genius  is  diverted  by  the 
manager  to  himself  and  house,  and 
that  ne  obtains  credit  through 
their  exertions.  The  manager,  his 
means,  and  enUmragt^  are,  however, 
as  necessary  to  theatrical  success 
as  the  *  bright  particular  star.' 
Kot  even  Garrick,  with  all  his  ver- 
satility, could  have  played  a  tragedy 
byhioQUBeL^or  'drawn' in  theattempt, 
except  as  a  nine  days'  wonder. 
The  'star^  must  be  supported  bv 
other  actors  of  some  merit,  though 
not  too  star-like,  perhaps ;  he  must 
have  subordinates,  supernumera- 
ries, decorations,  dresses ;  the  last 
two,  since  John  Kemble  directed 
attention  to  correctness  in  the 
'  properties,'  involving  considerable 
mowledge,  some  taste,  and  some- 
body's capital  All  these  things 
the  manager  must  r^fipilate  and 
rule,  just  as  a  general  rules  his 
army,  or  a  Prime  Minister  the 
Government;  in  fact,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  a  Premier,  in 
composing  the  conflicting  elements 
of  a  Cabinet,  has  anything  like  the 
task  of  a  manager  in  hann(mizing 
the  discord  of  his  stars*  Nch:  is 
the  '  power  to  trim'  his  only  task. 
He  has  to  consider  the  what  and 
the  when ;  for  even  the  attraction 
of  a  luminary  will  much  depend 
vpon  the  pieces  represented,  and 
the  time  of  representation. 

Inlike  manner  authors  frequently 
complain  of  publishers,  butperhaps 
an  equally  slender  grounds.  Tne 
fame  of  a  great  literary  work  is 
eventually  independent  of  pub- 
lisher and  everybody  else.  It  is, 
however,  gain,  not  fame,  on  which 
the  complainants  build  their 
chuges,  writers  apparently  not 
seeing  that  the  great  profito— the 
harveA^  must  be  reaped  while  the 
irork  is  fireah,  or  rather  the  fuhion. 
Jifiec  the  novelty  has  departed 


and  secondhand  copies  come  into 
the  market,  the  profit  from  the 
copvright  of  a  work  which  has  met 
with  great  success  is  often  quite  in- 
considerable.  The  sale  of  the  woii: 
more  nearly  approaches  the  scale 
of  common  busmess  profits,  than 
the  monopoly  price  of  its  first 
years.  And  this  first  success  is 
owinf^  greatly  to  the  publisher,  de- 


suggests  is  the  case  at  the  bar,  if 
the  gains  by  new  books  were  mea- 
sured against  the  losses,  the  pub- 
lishers, after  all,  would  not  have 
much  to  boast  of ;  that  their  for- 
tunes (when  they  make  fortunes, 
which,  like  theatrical  managers, 
they  rarely  do)  are  rather  ther^mlt 
of  regular  business  in  established 
books,  than  lucky  hits  in  copyrights. 
In  short,  worldly  success  of  every 
kind  depends  upon  worldly  means, 
and  they  are  much  more  complex  in 
their  nature  than  the  abstract,  or 
n^er  the  simple,  quality  of  virtue 
or  of  merit  After  all,  the  merit 
the  world  rewards  is  marketable 
merit. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a 
medical  man.  True,  medical  merit, 
we  suppose,  consists  simply  in  the 
perception  of  disease  and  the  skill 
to  cure  it  j  but  several  other  thin^ 
are  essential  to  its  remuneration  m 
the  substantial  form  of  a  good 
practice.  The  successful  medical 
man  must  have  a  strong  constitu- 
tion, accompanied  by  good  health, 
for  without  them  he  cannot  stand 
his  work-— the  exposure,  the  broken 
rest^  and,  if  he  be  really  a  man  of 
conscientiaas  feeling  (which  point 
is  all  along  assumed),  the  re- 
roonsibilities  cast  upon  •  him. 
Without  health  he  cannot  fully 
exercise  his  abilities ;  neither  is  a 
sickly  or  depressed  man  very  gene- 
rally welcome  to  patients,  who  nave 
enough  of  their  own  ^loom.  with- 
out Deing  troubled  with  that  of 
other  people.  Energy  also  is  an 
absolute  necessity^  and  everyone 
knows  the  necessity  of  maimer. 
That  power,  too,  which  Astlcry 
Cooper  had  in  such  perfection^  is 
a  ^reat  advantajB^e— namdy,  an  in- 
tuitive  perception  of    character,, 
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which  enabled  him  to  receive  his 
patients  in .  the  mode  th'e^  liked 
best.  A  practitioner  also  will  push 
his  way  better  if  he  has  confidence 
and  worldly  knowledge.  These 
things  are  not  indeed  wrong;  in 
many  instances  they  are  the  con- 
trary. They  are  not,  however,  to 
be  considered  virtuous,  or  mento- 
rious,  in  the  sense  people  mean 
when  they  talk  of  virtue  and  merit. 

The  virtue  likely  to  be  found  in 
the  practice  of  the  law  has  been 
already  alluded  to,  and  need  not  be 
^rther  dwelt  upon,  unless  it  be  to 
say,  that  so  far  m)m  scrupulous 
virtue  being  of  advantage  to  a 
lawyer,  its  existence  seems  totaUy 
incompatible  with  the  exercise  of 
his  profession.  Except  as  regards 
learning,  the  merits  of  the  lawyer 
turn  upon,  trick  or  deceit,  or  some 
other  odious  accomplishment  Even 
his  learning  is  too  often  acquired  at 
the  expense  of  common  sense  and 
moral  sense,  while  his  lof^c  too 
often  degenerates  into  a  hair-split- 
ting casuistry,  and  a  style  of  argu- 
ment that  is  shameless,  and  but 
for  the  stolid  gullibility  of  man- 
kind, would  seem  to  be  repulsive. 
Whatever  the  case  may  be  ab- 
stractedly, the  lawyer's  practical 
business  is  to  '  make  the  worse  ap- 
pear the  better  reason  *  to  insinuate 
the  falsehood  that  dare  not  be 
uttered,  to  make  use  of  every  ar- 
gument and  every  artifice  to  gain 
nis  cause,  and  too  often  to  trample 
on  right  and  human  feeling  in  doing 
so;  yet  a  man  with  even  these 
*  merits'  requires  other  qualifica- 
tions for  success.  He  must  have  a 
boldness  that  nothing  can  abash,  a 
readiness 'that  is  never  at  a  loss, 
and  some  of  the  personal  advan- 
tages necessary  to  men  who  aim  at 
personal  display. 

i  Unless  there  be  learning  or  elo- 
quence of  the  highest  ana  conse- 
quently the  rarest  kind,  merit  and 
virtue  will  not  suffice  to  advance 
a  divine,  and  really  because  other 
qualities  are  requisite  in  the  cler- 
gyman whatever  nis  position  may  be« 
flocks,  whether  clerical  or  lay,do  not 
live  by  sermons  alone.  Even  asimple 
parson,  to  do  his  duty  by  his  people, 
must,  like  other  competitors  in. the 
race  of  life,  have  what  really  seems 


the  most  important  of  practical  qua- 
liti^  when  under  the  guidance  of 
judgment — energy.  He  must  create 
or  superintend  schools,  found  and 
supenntend  charities,  be  a  com- 
poser of  strifes,  and  a  leader  in 
many  things  that  contribute  to  the 
healthy  relaxation  of  his  pa- 
rishioners ;  yet  these  things  cannot 
be  carried  out  without  powers  not 
necessarily  associated  with  virtue, 
learning,  or  theological  eloquence. 
There  must  be  some  tact  in  ma- 
naging men  to  make  the  majority 
of  a  parish  agree,  and  a  confidence 
in  audng  aid  from  which  many 
delicate-minded  persons  would 
shrink,  however  good  the  cause. 
To  what  extent  active  usefulness 
may  Ml  in  securing  preferment  in 
the  church,  when  accomplishments 
the  reverse  of  clerical  may  succeed, 
we  do  not  touch  upon,  because  it 
would  be  (Missing  beyond  the  theme; 
and  this  is  only  to  indicate  that 
virtue  and  merit  jnir  et  simple  are 
very  often  unavailable  for  the 
purposes  of  Ufe,  and  so  cannot 
expect  'reward'  for  themselves. 
They  may  be  rewarded  by  bene- 
volence or  through  interest  or  con- 
nexion, but  tlus  is  not  the  reward 
of  ment  •     > 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt  with 
professions  or  pursuits  which  are 
open  to  aU  men,  or  to  which  nature 
alone  interi)oses  limits,  by  requiring 
very  rare  gilts  for  their  successful 
pursuit,  as  in  poetry,  the  aits,  and 
the  like.  Certain  great  prizes  of 
success  in  life  are  of  necessity  con- 
fined to  few.  The  greatest  State 
offices  are  of  this  kind,  and  as  re- 
gards actual  possession  are  limited 
to  one  person  at  a  time.  The  due 
execution  of  such  offices  as  a 
^nister  of  State  is  so  important 
to  the  national  welfare,  that  theory 
would  say  the  appointments  should 
be  only  made  with  reference  to  the 
highest  merit,  whether  the  nomi- 
nations are  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
despot,  a  limited  aristocracy,  a 
comparatively  numerous  assembly, 
or  what  is  vaguely  called  public 
opinion.  Yet  even  when  fiivouritism 
or  caprice  is  put  aside,  and  the 
appointers  apply  themselves  con- 
scientiously to  the  choice,  how 
seldom  is  the  most  virtuous  and 
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learned  divine  made  a  pope  or  a 
primate,  or  the  highest  and  pro- 
f  oundest  statesmen  a  premier ;  and 
often  because  such  qualities  are  in 
many  cases  not  the  most  avulable 
or  useful  under  the  actual  state  of 
things.  All  history  abounds  in 
such  examples,  and  our  own  history 
not  the  least,  for  constitutional  or 
popular  governments  are  rarely  re- 
markable for  selecting  the  best  men 
for  ministers,  even  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  excluding  the  highest 
merit  (in  the  sense  of  best),  and 
looking  only  to  worldly  quaufica- 
tions. 

The  last  twelvemonth  furnishes  an 
example  of  this.  The  merest  follow- 
ers of  Lord  Palmerston  will  scarcely 
affirm  that  he  is  a  great  statesman. 
As  an  administrator  he  is  fifir  inferior 
to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  even 
to  Sir  James  Graham,  and  is  pro- 
bably excelled  by  others  of  much 
less  note.  Perhaps  his  highest  quali- 
fication is  management ;  but  even 
in  that  he  is  often  reckless,  trusting 
apparently  to  the  event,  or  to  his 
own  dexterity  iii  ^ettinff  out  of  a 
scrape.  For  '  puttmg  a  face '  upon 
matters  he  is  probably  unrivalled, 
as  Mr.  Disraeu,  though  a  sort  of 
competitor  in  this  line,  is  too  na- 
kedly audacious,  and  shocks  that 
sense  of  modesty  which  art  requires. 
These  are  not  high  qualities,  scarcely 
rare  ones,  except  m  the  degree  in 
which  Lord  Palmerston  possesses 
them,  and  their  happy  combination 
with  personally  popular  traits.  He 
has  a  strong  dasn  of  the  genial,  rol- 
licking character  of  his  countrymen. 
He  is  said  to  be  proud,  but  at  all 
events  he  does  not  show  it ;  never 
standing  upon  'dignity '  he  will  saj 
anything;  and  go  anywnere;  and  if 
there  is  not  wine  he  can  drink 
whisky.  These  qualities  render 
him  as  much  a  favourite  in  the 
House  as  he  is  with  a  large  part  of 
the  public,  unless  when  he  pro- 
vokes members  bv  his  flippancy  or 
sauciness.  Then  he  is  masterly  in 
the  management  of  men;  is  very 
hard,  though  not  seeming  so ;  and 
is  quite  unrestrained  by  dfelicacy  or 
scruples.  ^  The  formation  of  his 
present  ministry  is  an  example  of 
his  ctmning  practice,  for  though  a 
species  of  hodge-poage  as  regards 


political  homogeneity,  it  was  a  re- 
markable specmien  of  Parliamen- 
tary, party,  and  personal  manage- 
ment. Lord  John  Bussell  had  little 
experience  and  no  training  in 
foreign  afGurs  or  diplomacy;  his 
occasional  efforts  in  tnese  lines  had 
been  so  little  successful  that,  in 
1856,  his  own  party  followers  ac- 
tually combinea  to  expel  him  from 
office,  in  order  to  save  the  Ministry 
of  wnich  he  formed  a  part ;  while 
a  mental  nature  singularly  com- 
pounded of  rashness  in  language 
and  hesitation  in  action  might  make 
him  dangerous  in  critical  conjunc- 
tures, if  the  business  should  relate 
to  foreign  affairs,  which  are  not  so 
tractable  as  home.  But  it  was 
necessary  to  mollify  an  ex-premier, 
rather  clever  in  tripping  up  £[ovem- 
ments,  by  connecting  him  with  the 
Ministry  in  a  post  of  the  greatest 
eminence  and  importance,  as  it  was 
desirable  to  give  a  kind  of  guaran- 
tee to  *  reformers,*  and  satisfjr  a 
vague  veaminff  in  the  public  mind 
for  *  libendity^and  sympathy  with 
the  Italians;  so  Palmerston's  old 
friend  and  follower  Lord  Cla- 
rendon was  thrown  overboard,  and 
Lord  John  became  Forei^  Secre- 
tary. In  point  of  financial  fitness 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  best  appoint- 
ment, either  for  knowledge  or  bold- 
ness; thoujgh  *  previous  relations' 
being  oonsidereo,  it  might  require 
some  confidence  to  make  the  '  pro- 
posal' It  needs  no  great  stretcn  of 
imagination,  however,  to  suppose 
that  the  true  motive  of  the  appoint- 
ment was  management,  rather  than 
the  sense  of  fitness.  It  was  felt  to 
be  much  better,  as  it  undoubtedly 
was,  to  have  the  member  for  Oxford 
deaung  with  the  renewal  of  the 
Income-tax  on  the.Treasuiy  bench, 
than  even  below  the  gan^n^ay.  It 
was  desirable  for ,  Parliamentary 
purposes  to  keep  Sir  Richard  Bethdl 
m  tne  House  of  Commons,  but  it 
was  not  desirable  to  re-appoint 
Lord  Cranworth  to  the  Chancellor- 
ship. As  an  Equity  reformer  Lord 
Campbell  might  not  be  much  better 
than  his  predecessor,  although  his 
intentions  would  be  £Ood;  for  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  court  over 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  pre- 
side.   And  if  age  mignt  not  pre- 
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vent  his  produdng  measures,  it 
would  deprive  him  of  the  strengtih 
requisite  to  cany  if  not  to  force 
reforms  through  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terested or  prejudiced  opposition. 
But  'pbun  John/  with  nis  really 
good  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  his 
pracstical  preference  of  substantial 
justice  to  mere  formal  law,  was  a 
more  presentable  Chancellor  than 
Lord  Oranworth,  and  his  appoint- 
ment facilitated  House  of  Com- 
mons' '  arrangements.'  And  so  on 
wiUi  Qilpin,  Milner  Gibson,  ^the 
offer  to)  Cobden,  and  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  Yet  Lord  Palmerston, 
whoisno  longer  even  in  the  maturity 
of  advanced  age — nay,  who  has 
passed  beyond  tne  threescore  years 
and  ten  of  the  Psalmist^  whose 
fordgn  policy  is  disapproved  of  by 
many ,as  in  turn  meddiin^,menacing, 
and  truckling,  and  who  is  genera^ 
believed  to  be  averse  to  tiie  Reform 
question  which  the  Ministry  mainly 
oame  in  to  carry,  is  the  decus  et 
itUamen  of  the  Bntish  empire.  He 
was  our  rock  and  our  refuge  during 
the  Crimean  war:  not  for  his 
'merits'  as  a  war  minister,  which 
were  unknown,  but  because  he  had 
no  pedantic  scruples  as  to  points  of 
conistitutional  consistency,  and  he 
was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world 
to  have  joined  in  undermining  lus 
own  chief,  and  he  was  never  ukely 
to  lose  his  own  confidence  in  him- 
sel£  So  when  the  Derbyites  were 
expelled  on  the  Reform  question, 
Lord  Palmerston  came  in  on  trust, 
fw  his  'reforming'  merits  were 
not  known  to  any  one.  Yet  not 
only  does  the  fact  of  his  success 
show  him  to  be  the  most  really 
available  man,  but  a  consideration 
of  the  state  6f  psurties,  of  public 
opinion,  and  of  the  immediate  cii^ 
cumstances  of  the  time,  may  induce 
the  thought  that  he  actually  was  the 
best  man,  using  best  in  a  practical 
worldly  sense.  A  man  of  remark- 
able virtue,  amid  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  the  candidates  for 
office,  would  have  felt  like  a  fish 
out  of  water.  A  man  of  the  greatest 
statesmanlike'merit'wouldprobably 
have  been  in  the  way,  or  have  been 
unable  to  make  his  way  through 
such  an  amount  of  prejudice, 
wrong-headedness,  and  selfishness, 


as  a  Minister  has  to  enoountery 
unless  he  was  well  armed  with  that 
hard  resolution  and  that  power  of 
smiting  which  make  people  give 
way  to  the  possessor.  And  not 
only  are  these  things  so,  but  it 
seems  difficult  to  conceive  that  they 
.should  be  otherwise,  constituted  as 
this  world  at  present  is.  With  so 
much  of  evil  around  us,  it  is  per- 
haps impossible  for  a  man  to  bene- 
fit himself  or  the  world  at  laija^e 
with  its  ignorant  narrowness,  its 
obstdnate  prejudices^  its  jealousies^ 
and  weU-grounded  fears,  unless  he 
brings  to  the  task  some  amount 
of  evil  qualities^  It  is  not  only 
in  homoeopathy  that  like  cures 
like. 

If  we  turn  from  the  normal  con- 
dition of  thmgs,  where  the  struggle 
is  avowedly  open  to  legitimate  con- 
test by  all  candidates  who  may 
think  themselves  qualified  to  enter 
the  lists,  to  those  extraordinary  in- 
stances which  stand  out  in  histoiy 
or  in  life  as  wonderful  acquisitions 
of  powet  or  wealth,  we  believe  thai 
virtue  and  merit,  at  least  in  the 
sense  of  desert,  will  generally  be 
found  absent  If  we  examine  his- 
tory as  regards  the  extension  or 
acquisition  of  empire,  and  if  wo 
could  get  at  the  means  by  which 
vast  wealth  is  generally  accumu- 
lated, we  should  most  likely  join 
in  the  conclusion  of  Machiavelli*8 
plebeian  orator,  that  *all  those  who 
acquire  great  riches  and  great 
power  have  acquired  them  by  firaud 
or  by  force.'  ('Tutti  quelli,  che  a 
richezze  grandi  ed  a  gran  potenza 
pervengono,  o  con  firode  o  con  forae 
esservi  pervenutL')  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon  was  a  most  able  monarch, 
both  in  politics  and  war,  abler  in- 
deed than  his  son,  as  it  is  more 
difficult  to  found  than  to  extend. 
And  not  only  did  Philip  create  the 
power  of  Macedon,  but  he  formed 
the  army  with  which  Alexander 
conquered  Asia.  No  one,  however, 
pretends  that  Philip  was  a  modd  of 
public  virtue,  or  that  he  had  other 
merit  than  what  arises  from  achiev- 
ing great  success  under  difficult 
circumstances.  Alexander  the 
Great  had  more  flashy  qualities 
than  his  &ther;  but  he  had  not 
his   prudence  and  self-<x>mmaiid. 
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nor  could  he  at  all  times  so  well 
enact  the  character  of  'king  and 
^imquering  chiel*  And  no  one 
can  say  more  in  fayoor  of  ALexaoH 
der's  waes  than  those  of  Philip. 
From  beginning  to  end  the  Bomans 
'acquired  their  power  b^  means  of 
^  force  and  fraud,'  combmed  with  a 
brazen-faced  daim  to  pidas  and 
pruoa  Jidea,  and  incessant  charges 


of '  Punic  f  aath'  against  their  ani»* 
gomsta.  It  is  the  same  throughout 
the  Dark  Ages  (as  was  to  be  exr 
pected),  as  well  as  throughout  me* 
oieval  and  modem  history.  If  you 
inquire  minutely  .into  the  course  of 
the  hosts  of  conquerors  and  ac- 
quirers, you  must,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  come  to  \h%  yerdiet  oi 
the  moral  poet — 


In  eack  how  pult  and  grestnen  eqval  na, 
And  all  that  railed  the  here  sunk  the  man. 


¥rith  contemxx)rary  history  it  is^e 
were  going  to  say,  worse.  For 
beyona  all  question,  the  admiration 
displayed  towards  suocessf iU  guilt 
in  the  present  day,  so  long  as  it 
stops  short  of  pressing  upon  oui^ 
selves,  is  a  very  evil  sign  of  the 
times,  and  raises  a  doubt  wh^her 
the  world  has  advanced  one  step  in 
public  virtue  since  the  worst  oays 
of  Spanish  and  Italian  perfidy  and 
cruelty.^  The  present  Emperor  of 
France  is  a  proof  of  this  position. 
No  one,  we  suppose,  will  pretend 
that  his  career  nas  been  virtuous : 
4M>me  maintain  that  he  has  exhibitea 
no  other  'merit'  (in  the  lowest 
sense  of  that  word)  than  might  be 
displayed  by  any  bold  bad  man, 
with  an  extraordinary  gift  as  a 
^simulator  et  dissimulator,'  at  the 
Iiead  of  an  enormous  force,  which 
can  at  an^  moment  be  thrown  upon 
surrounding  States.  Tet  such  suc- 
cess as  accompanies  ability  of  this 
kind,  when  allied  with  a  total 
absence  of  conscientiousness,  can- 
not be  claimed  for  the  affairs  of 
Btrasburg  and  Boulogne — indeed, 
the  last  would  have  cut  short  his 
career  but  for  the  claptrap  clemency 
and  real  infirmity  of  purpose  c« 
Louis  Philippe.  The  results  of  the 
Italian  war  may  yet  show  him 
devoid  of  comprehensive  and  pene- 
trating sagacity,  and  incapable 
.  Thrones  got  by  blood  mnst 

And  it  is  another  curious  law  of 
nature  that  all  this  evil  not  only 
leads  to  good,  but  so  fsur  as  we  can 
see,  much  of  Uie  good  would  not  be 
obtained  by  other  means.  It  is 
certainly  by  War  that  new  regions 
of  the  earth  were  peopled  and 
im{«oved.  It  is  by  war  in  some 
form  that  tyrannous  power,  too 
established  to  be  moved  oy  internal 


of  extricating  himself  from  self- 
created  difficulties,  save  bv  precipi- 
tous violence.  One  thing,  nowever, 
is  clear.  So  far  as  we  can  jadge 
of  what  mi^ht  have  been,  mtwd 
would  not  nave  advanced  Louis 
Napoleon,  or  merit  either — ^if  we" 
speak  of  merit  that  avoids  ecpBa 
virtue:^ — a  strict  agreem^at  to  the 
terms  of  Ids  oath  would  have 
stripped  him  of  the  Presidentship, 
witnout  the  prosp^,  or  indeed 
legal  possibility,  of  a  renewal ;  and 
while  a  portion  of  the  world  would 
hav^  damned  him  with  faint  praise, 
the  ms^rity  would  have  called  him 
a  fool,  or  worse.  Had  he  seized  the 
government  in  a  better  manner, 
and  with  less  of  bloody  work  thim 
he  displayed,  and  shown  less  trucu- 
lelice  m  his  after  rule,  it  is  very 
doubtftd  if  he  would  have  sui>- 
ceeded.  'Die  French  are  a  singular 
people,  upon  whom  benignity  and 
justice  have  only  a  transitory  effectb 
Had  it  not  been  for  fear,  con- 
spiracies, insurrections,  ana  pro- 
bably civil  wars  would  have  suc- 
ceeded one  another  till  they  had 
overthrown  the  usurper  who  wished 
to  show  himself  clement  It  is  a 
law  of  nature,  diffictilt  to, entirely 
account  for,  tnatas  we  be«;in  ao 
we  must  go  on ;  and  tms  is 
more  especially  the  case  in  State 
affairs. 

be  by  blood  maintained. 

force,  and  too  inveterate  to  move 
of  itself,  is  stirred  into  improve- 
ment, or  overthrown.  It  may  be  a 
vulgar  idea  (as  savouring  of  the 
advertising^  art),  but  still  it  is  true, 
that  the  violent  opposition  which 
new  truths  encounter,  and  the  per- 
secution or  deaths  of  their  martyn^ 
excite  an  attention  to  the  doctrines^ 
and  induce  a  sympathy  for  their 
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advocates,  which  neither  reason 
nor  eloquence  would  produce  bjr 
themselves.  Even  great  reformSj  evi- 
dently beneficial,  or  just  and  nght, 
are  rarely  unaccompanied  hy  some 
form  of  violence,  and  inflict  evil 
upon  persons  which,  though  not 
altogetner  undeserved,  is  out  of 
all  •  proportion  to  the  offences  of 
those  who  really  suffer.  Take  as 
instances  of  various  and  very  op- 
posite kind£L  the  Reformation 
and  the  hana-loom  weavers.  The 
Reformation  under  Henry  VIIL 
was  a  most  righteous  act,  impera- 
tively called  for  by  the  necessities 
of  the  country,  the  claims  of  men- 
tal freedom,  and  the  common 
rights  of  humanity,  while  numbers 
of  the  religious  persons  un- 
doubtedly deserved  punishment, 
not  as  administrators  of  a  noxious 
system,  of  wliich  they  formed  a 
part,  out  because  they  did  not 
carry  out  that  system,  such  as  it 
was,  with  common  inte^prity,  and 
personally  fell  into  practices  which 
they  well  knew  it  condemned.  Still 
it  is  idle  to  deny  that  the  strong 
hand,  and  a  very  strong  hand  too, 
was  the  means  of  carrying  the 
Reformation — ^indeed,  nothing  else 
would  have  availed.  As  little  can 
it  be  denied  that  though  many  of 
the  priestly  order  deserved  a  severer 
punishment  than  they  got,  the  ma- 
jority were  punished  for  tne  faults 
of  others  rather  than  their  own. 

The  hand-loom  weavers  (and  the 
case  applies  to  any  other  class  re- 
duced to  hopeless,  lifelong  destitu- 
tion by  general  improvements)  is  a 
still  harder  case;  because  their 
misery  was  neither  produced,  nor 
could  it  have  been  averted,  by 
themselves.  A  certain  school  of 
economists  will  indeed  tell  us  that 
the  weavers  should  have  foreseen 
the  change,  and  should  have  '  trans- 
ferred their  labour'  to  some  remu- 
nerative employment;  or  at  least 
should  have  done  so  when  the 
change  took  place.  After  ^outh  or 
early  manhood,  however,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  any  one  to 
change  the  vocation  to  which  he 
has  been  trained.  To  the  poor  it 
is  in  most  cases  practically  impos- 
sible. They  have  neither  means 
nor  knowledge,  nor  have  the  mass 


of  them  the  energy  to  change 
their  employments,  so  easily  as  they 
can  be  told  to  do  so.  The  j>oor  ore 
weak  (for  ignorance  itself  is  but  a 
form  of  weakness):  and  'to  be 
weak  is  miserable.  The  world, 
doubtless,  is  not  to  stand  still 
because  some  persons  suffer,  and 
often  very  ^prievously,  throum  the 
progress  of  improvements.  We  can 
all  see  that  the  majorities  gain 
greatly  by  the  miseries  of  the 
minorities :  but  this  is  no  consola- 
tion to  the  few^  who  probably 
die  before  any  gam  ia  clearly  per- 
ceptible, and  who  might  reap  small 
consolation  from  it,  even  if  thev 
saw  it.  Good  very  probably  will 
come  to  Italy,  and  even  to  the 
world,  from  the  Italian  war,  though 
the  precise  how  is  not  yet  very 
clear;  so  that  setting  the  gain  of 
the  many  living,  and  to  live  here- 
after, against  the  sufferings  of  the 
comparatively  few  killed,  maimed, 
or  ruined,  the  final  balance  may 
be  very  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
good.  Tnis,  however,  does  not 
explain  the  evil  which  the  com- 
paratively few  have  to  undergo,  or 
satisfy  them  for  the  infliction. 

Nor  is  this  anomaly  i>eculiar  to 
the  social  life  of  moial  and  intel- 
lectual creatures.  The  same  law 
of  evil  conducing  to  good  is  found 
in  the  animal  and  material  world. 
It  is  perhaps  more  conclusively 
traceable  in  the  geological  periods, 
because  there  the  mind  can  take  in 
the  results  of  the  whole,  and  is 
not  puzzled  with  any  complications 
as  to  evil  originating  with  the  ML 
of  man«  If  violence,  pain,  and 
death  be  evils  (as  they  surely  are), 
then  has  evil  existed  ^m  the 
earliest  dawn  of  animal  life.  Doubt- 
less, as  Paley  puts  it,  the  good  mar 
have  predominated  over  the  eviL 
not  only  in  the  mass,  but  (mostly) 
in  the  individual ;  the  olQect  oT  the 
organization  may  have  been  plea- 
sure, while  pain  is  the  incident; 
and  pain,  whether  necessary  or  not, 
may  nave  been  a  means  of  lessen- 
ing evil,  or  producing  good.  Bat 
all  this  does  not  get  rid  of  the 
existence  of  evil,  nor  is  it,  we  re- 
peat, a  satis&ctory  answer  to  those 
who  suffer  from  it.  The  difficulty 
of  reconciling  this  existence  of  evu 
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in  the  works  of  a  beneficent  Crea- 
tor, has  been  a  puzzle  to  philosophy 
in  all  a^es,  ana  the  most  remark- 
able religious  systems  have  started 
with  its  exphmation.  The  Jews, 
the  Christians,  and  the  Mahome- 
tans trace  the  origin  of  evU  in  this 
world  to  the  weakness  of  man,  who, 
originally  created  good  and  happy, 
was  tempted  to  disobedience  by  an 
evil  being  of  supernatural  powers. 
The  fundamental  doctrine  of  Zo- 
roaster is  the  same,  thoui^h  it 
differs  in  the  manner  in  whicn  it  is 
worked  out  Ahriman,  Zoroaster's 
principle  of  evil,  did  not  act  by 
seducinj^  man  into  disobedience 
and  indirectly  disordering  the  h«^- 
mony  of  the  world,  but  opposed 
Orinusd,  the  beneficent  principle. 


in  more  direct  conflict,  producing 
evil  to  contend  with  good.  Whether 
this  theory  is  to  be  received  as  an 
original  conception  of  Zoroaster's, 
or  it  be  held  that  he  merely  gave 
consistency  and  form  to  an  Oriental 
speculation,  extant  even  in  his  day, 
it  seems  the  most  rational  that 
could  be  arrived  at  in  the  then 
actual  state  of  knowledge.  With 
the  advantage  of  modem  research 
and  science,  Zoroaster  might  pro- 
bably have  improved  his  system  by 
representing  Ahriman  as  perpetu- 
allv  conquered,  though  not  destruc- 
tible, by  Ormusd ;  the  principle  of 
evil,  though  it  cannot  be  elimmated 
from  creation,  bein^  ever  over-ruled 
to  good  as  fast  as  it  rises  in  new. 
forms. 

W.  W. 


REVOLUTIONS  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY.* 


FEW  things  are  more  difficult 
than  to  compose  an  epitome  of 
history,  and  few  are  more  useful 
Selection  and  condensation  alone 
are  not  sufficient.  For  the  per- 
formance of  the  task  vigour  is  not 
less  requisite  than  judA^nent.  The 
attention  of  the  reader  will  flag 
unless  an  informing  spirit  pervades 
the  abstract  of  facts.  '  II  a  abr^g6 
tout  parce  qu'il  a  vu  tout'  is  the 
commendation  of  Tacitus  by  Mon- 
tesquieu, himself  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  art  of  generalization. 
How  dull  and  uninstructive  mere 
curtailment  is,  appears  from  such 
epitomes  as  humoured  the  indo- 
lence of  readers  in  the  declining 
ages  of  Roman  literature.  Florus 
may  be  endured  on  the  score  of  his 
epigrammatic  style,  but  his  anti- 
theses convey  little  useful  know- 
ledge; while  such  writers  as  Eu- 
tropius  and  the  Victors  are  at  once 
tedious  and  superficiaL  And  yet 
at  certain  periods  of  time  history 
must  either  repose  on  the  shelves 
with  superannuated  almanacs,  or 
be  presented  in  the  fomr  ot  an 
epitome.  Were  our  folio-writing 
ancestors  men  of  mortal  mould, 
that  they  could  afford  to  spin  such 


lon^  yams  of  narrative,  or  did 
their  readers  pass  the  Psalmist's 
span  of  life,  that  they  had  leisure 
and  patience  to  unravel  them?  Our 
age  has.  indeed,  endured  Sir  Archi- 
bald Alison ;  but  he  stands  alone 
in  the  art  of  tediousness.  The  a^e 
itself  is  not  Alisonian.  On  the 
contrary,  it  requires  and  applauds 
short  work  in  general,  ana  grants 
only  to  a  select  few  a  diploma  for 
telling  a  story  in  exUnso,  For  such 
prolonged  narratives  as  the  Rycauts, 
the  Enolles,  and  the  Eachards  once 
compiled,  we  are  too  busy  or  too 
idle.  Our  daily  volume  the  news- 
paper, our  periodical  volume  the 
Review  or  Magazine,  thrusts  the 
historian  from  his  stool  unless  he 
be  a  Grote,  a  Macaulay,  or  a 
Froude.  The  events  of  the  aay  have 
urgent  demands  upon  our  time  and 
thoughts.  Perhaps  the  balance  of 
Europe  is  even  now  trembling; 
what  to  us.  in  comparison,  are  the 
causes  or  tne  changes  of  the  Thirty 
Tears'  Warl  There  is  an  Indian 
empire  to  be  reorganized;  there 
are  colonies  to  have  and  to  hold ; 
our  representative  system  is  being 
reaciyusted,  our  financial  system  is 
being  placed  on  a  new  footing ; — 
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wba^;  to  Tifi,  with  these  qaestioBS  At 
the  door,  are  the  records  of  decayed 
empireB,  thdr  economy  at  home,  or 
their  vatB,  offeiuBiYe  or  def ^isive  f 
At  such  epochs — and  rarely  to  any 
have  more  mom^itons  questions 
been  put  than  to  the  present  one — 
condensation  is  no  common  viitue 
in  a  writer:  and  therefore  on  this 
ground  alone,  eren  had  his  work 
no  other  mmt,  we  are  disposed  to 
welcome  heaitily  Dr.  Yaughaa's 
BevohttMns  ^f  Engluh  HiMorp, 

Condensation  of  his  materials  is, 
however,  only  one  of  the  writer's 
chums  to  attention.  He  is  a  philo- 
sophic observer  and  a  spirited  nar- 
rator of  Tempora  cum  cmuM — ^the 
events  which  determine,  the  pheno- 
mena which  illustrate,  the  fortunes 
of  a  ^eat  people.  If  much  that  is 
found  in  ordinary  narratives  be 
omitted  by  Dr.  Yaughan,  he  in- 
cludes in  his  retroq>ect  much  that 
they  eitherpass  over  or  treat  suj>er- 
fidally.  What  has  made  our  nation 
fortunate  in  one  era,  unfortunate  in 
another — ^what  have  been  respec- 
tively the  seeds  of  progress  or  de- 
cline, what  has  been  positive  death, 
or  merdy  natural  transition— are 
examined  in  the  volume  now  before 
us  with  great  knowledge  and  dis- 
crimination. We  have  turned  over 
formerly  many  works  on  the  philo- 
8oi)hy  of  English  history  with  little 
satisfaction  or  profit :  if  learned, 
they  have  been  for  the  most  part 
dull  •  if  ingenious,  they  have  been 
usually  suDerficiaL  fSither  it  has 
been  a  task  to  read,  or  impossible 
to  remember  them ;  like  dull  com- 
panions, they  have  aggravated  the 
tediousness  of  the  journey.  From 
these  defects  Dr.  Vaughan's  work 
is  exempt.  He  has  chosen  skilfully 
the  salient  features  of  his  sjabject, 
grouped  them  with  effect,  con- 
nected them  naturally,  and  embel- 
lished them  with  language  whidi, 
if  seldom  eloquent,  is  uniformly 
clear  and  concise.  The  experience 
of  a  veteran  author  is  conspicuous 
throughout  the  work. 

We  need  not  pause,  however,  to 
commend  a  wnter  whose  reputa- 
tion as  an  historian,  bio^apher, 
and  critic  has  long  been  established, 
and  at  once  proceed  to  examine 
his  most  recent  volume.    It  is  an 


attempt  to  record  the  bixih,  growth^ 
and  manhood  of  the  nation  oi 
England.  The  first  question  pro- 
posed and  answered  in  the  pre- 
sent portion  of  the  work,  is  whence 
came  we,  and  what  has  been  the 
process  of  our  formation  t  How 
far  axe  our  national  pecnliaritifis  to 
be  ascribed  to  one  or  other  element 
in  our  e(»npo8ition — ^for  we  are  oni- 
nently  a  oomposite  people,  borrow- 
ing mdifEereatly  from  Oelt  and 
Boman,  firom  Sszon  and  Norman^ 
some  of  our  ethnic  features  ana 
mudi  of  our  diversified  language  t 
Which  of  these  various  tributanes 
has  left  behind  it  in  our  case  the 
more  fertilizing  deposit,  or  whidk 
asserted  for  itself  the  dignity  of 
being  the  main  stream!  A^ain, 
when  the  question  of  Racehasbeen 
finally  settled  by  the  last  incorpo- 
ration of  foreigners  which  this 
island  was  destined  to  receive,  how 
far  do  we  thenceforward  coincide 
widi  or  stand  apart  from  the  Euro^ 
pean  fiunily  of  nations  in  respect  of 
our  kws,  customs,  and  religion— 
in  whatsoever  constitutes  a  people, 
as  distinguished  from  a  casual  a^ 
glomeradon  of  human  beings  drawn 
towards  some  central  point  by  the 
pressure  of  war  or  migration,  or  by 
the  baits  of  commerce  or  adventurel 
It  is  upon  such  revolutions  that  we 
'  are  now  to  consult  Dr.  Yaughan. 

To  the  term  'Revolution*  he 
^ves  an  extended  sense.  Generally 
it  implies  the  crisis  and  consumma- 
tion of  many  previous  changes, 
open  or  secret  Under  the  Tudore 
we  passed  throu^  a  polemical  re- 
volution, under  the  Stuarts  tiirough 
a  political  one  *  but  the  seeds  of 
each  of  them  had  long  been  fer- 
menting in  the  soil,  awaiting  the 
inevitable  hour  for  bearing  firuit. 
The  French  Revolution  of  1789— 
tfttf  Revolution  by  pre-eminence — 
was  the  oflGspring  of  causes  dating 
as  £[ir  back  as  the  reign  of  the  bour- 
geois king  Louis  XL,  and  fostered 
especially  by  the  vigorous  policy  of 
Richelieu.  Many  labourers  nad 
been  earlier  than  Luther  in  the 
vineyard,  though  he  alone  trod  the 
winepress  in  ms  fury.  But  ante- 
rior to  and  underlying  all  these 
periods  there  are  seo^t  forces  at 
work  pr^Miring  the  soil,  and  e(»ne- 
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times  nndefmijung  it  Itis  in  this 
senae  that  Dr.  vaughan  employs 
the  word  revolutioiL  And  he  first 
directs  attention  to  the  movements 
of  races. 

This,  indeed,,  is  a  primaiy  qnes- 
iion  for  all  nations— what  manner 
of  men  are  they  to  bet  It  can 
indeed  be  solved  only  in  retrospect, 
bat  it  is  not  theref  <»e  less  interest- 
ing to  those  who  propose  it  The 
Atnenians,  Spartans,  and  old  Cas- 
tillians  prided  themselves  on  the 
pjnrity  of  their  blood,  and  on  their 
ligoroos  exclusion  of  foreign  ele- 
ments. The  Roman  patricians  were 
strongly  affected  by  the  pride  of 
birth,  but  were  compelled  to  admit 
the  plebeian  estate  to  a  share  in 
their  gentile  privileges;  and  after 
Caesar  had  enrolled  Qauls  and 
Africans  in  the  Senate,  and  6yUa 
and  Pompeius  had  drenched  the 
populace  with  myriads  of  en£ran- 
chised  slaves,  the  imperial  people 
became  little  better  than  a  mere 
Mentina  genUum — a  reservoir  for  the 
noblest  and  the  most  degraded 
xaces  of  mankind  At  the  dose  of 
the  fourteenth  oentuiy,  the  epoch 
when  immigration  ceased  to  affect 
tiais  island  to  any^  considerable 
d^ee,  our  composition  rested  on 
neither  horn  of  this  dilemma.  To 
the  mmgre  and  of  Castille,  to  the 
pnre  Dorian  lymph  of  the  desoend- 
ants  of  Hercules,  we  have  no  pre- 
tence. On  our  shield  aro  at  least 
£ve  {prand  quarterings.  Sparta  and 
Castille  paid  dearly  for  their  lofty 
pedigrees:  the  oneaiedout,the  other 
dwindled  away.  *  If,'  said  the  Duke 
de  St.  Simon  to  a  soldier  rebuked 
for  neglecting  to  salute  a  grandee 
at  the  court  of  Philip  V. — some 
puny,  chocolate-hued  descendant 
of  Pelayo  and  his  Goths — *  if,  friend, 
you  see  in  future  in  the  ante- 
chamber any  gentleman  closely  re- 
sembling a  monkey,  account  that 
he  is  a  Medina  Celt  or  a  Medina 
>(!^u2t>ma,  and  present  arms.*  Neith^ 
did  the  admixture  of  races  render 
US  by  excess  a  populace  of  hybrids. 
It  was  the  boSast  of  the  Aniciaa 
^unily  at  Rome,  in  the  fifth  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  that  its  mem- 
bers descended  unblemished  from 
the  Camilli,  Manlii,  and  Fabii  of 
the  republic.    If  it  were  so,  the 


Anidi,  considering  the  innumer- 
able chances  of  tne  bar  sinister 
in  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
Caesars,  were  a  remarkably  virtuous 
or  a  remarkably  lucky  race.  Bat 
no  such  privilege  can  have  per- 
tained to  the  laex  Romuli,  the 
populace  of  tiie  Yelabrum  and  tiie 
Suburra.  Syrians,  Gauls,  Africans, 
bondmen  and  freedmen^  were  their 
prog;enitors — an  indiscnminate  pa- 
ternity that  corrupts  without  reno- 
vating the  sources  of  national  life. 
The  contributors  to  the  stock  of 
England  were  not  only  free,  but 
nearly  allied  to  one  another :  wi& 
two  exceptions,  they  were  grafts 
from  one  parent  stem.  The  most 
alien  of  the  insertions  was  the 
Roman  germ.  From  the  original 
Celtic  population  the  Saxon  Teuton 
was  a  congener  not  very  far  re- 
moved. I^ey  indeed  diner  little 
more  from  eauch  other  than  the 
waters  at  the  source  fix)m  the  waters 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river.  Recent 
investigations  have  overthrown 
many  barriers  between  the  Celts 
and  Teutons  that  not  lon^  ago  were 
supposed  to  be  impassabAu  It  now 
appears  that  their  respective  tribes 
on  l^e  banks  of  the  Rhine  and 
Danube  intermixed  readily;  that 
the  spirit,  and  often  the  form,  of 
their  laws  are  very  similar;  and 
that  their  languages  comprise  many 
families  of  words  in  common. 
From  the  moment,  however,  that 
British  Lloegria  became  Saxon 
England,  its  conquerors  were  of  the 
same  stock  and  lineage:  the  less 
civilized  Esau  reclaiming  his  birth- 
right from  the  peaceful  and  longer- 
settled  Jacob.  The  influence  of 
conquest  was  often  counteracted 
and  Neutralized  by  the  sanity  of 
the  conquering  and  the  conquered 
nations.  Jutes,  Frisians,  Angles, 
Danes,  and  Normans  were  all  rela- 
tions, nowever  hostile,  all  kinsmen 
shedding  kindred  blood  After  a 
while  they  began  to  dwell  together 
in  amity,  and  it  was  then  found 
that  the  storm  had  served  to  root 
the  oak  more  deeply. 

If  the  strata  which  compose  the 
present  globe  be  to  the  geologist  a 
subject  of  profound  interest,  the 
human  strata  of  nations  are  equally 
instructive  to  the  historian.    Four 
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main  layers  of  population  have 
at  different  times  modified  and 
replenished  this  island.  But  these 
by  no  means  represent  all  the  in- 
fusions of  foreign  blood  into  its 
▼eins.  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands, long  after  the  period  of  im- 
migration oy  conquest  had  ceased, 
sent  hither  colonies  of  artizans, 
who,  while  they  founded  or  im- 
proved our  manufactures,  be- 
queathed to  a  mixed  posterity 
some  of  the  features  or  habits  of 
their  original  homes.  We  could 
point  out  districts  where  the  tokens 
of  Danish,  FlemiBh,  or  French 
descent  are  visible  to  this  hour, 
representatives  of  changes  wrought 
by  the  temptations  of  wealth  or  oy 
the  cruelty  of  government.  Che- 
shire, for  example,  retains  the  im- 
press of  the  industrial  race  which 
the  third  of  our  Edwards  intro- 
duced from  Flanders,  in  order  that 
England  mi^ht  weave  as  well  as 
produce  wool.  Norwich,  in  many 
of  its  old-established  families,  is  a 
remembrancer  of  the  exiles  who 
fled  firom  the  bigotry  of  the  Cal- 
vinist  synod  of  Dort,  or  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  most  Christian  Louis. 
To  trace  these  lesser  tributaries 
would,  however,  involve  us  in  a 
labyrinth  of  local  topics,  and  we 
shall  prefer  accompanying  Dr. 
Yaughan  along  the  main  channels 
onlv  of  the  immigration-stream. 

Britain  was  known  to  the  Phcani- 
cians  at  the  time  when  Herodotus 
was  engaged  on  the  composition 
of  his  history,  and  the  patricians 
and  plebeians  of  Bome  were  com- 
mencing their  struggle  to  retain 
or  acquire  political,  power.  Its 
mineral  wealth  attracted  the  ships 
of  Carthage  to  the  shores  of  Corn- 
wall j  and  for  an  unknown,  but 
certainly  for  a  long  period,  the 
secrets  of  the  prontable  voyage 
were  jealously  kept  from  the  other 
maritime  states  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Dr.  Yaughan  justly  com- 
plains that,  from  a  love  of  anti- 
thesis, the  Late  Lord  Macaulay  has 
misrepresented  the  condition  of  the 
earliest  known  occupants  of  Britain. 
He  represents  them,  when  first 
visited  by  the  Tyrian  mariners,  as 
little  superior  to  the  Sandwich 
Islanders  when  first  discovered  by 


Captain  Cook.  But  the  Carthagi- 
nian, Himilco,  who  in  the  year 
360  B.a  exnlored  the  seas  and 
coasts  of  Britain,  described  its 
inhabitants  as  devoted  to  trade, 
industrious,  and  enterprising.  Their 
corades,  or  barks  constructed  of 
skins  stretched  on  a  li^t  frame  of 
wood,  may  have  been  little  superior 
to  the  canoes  of  Otaheite ;  but  in 
the  next  description  of  the  Cornish 
men,  copied  by  Diodorus  from  the 
Alexandrian  geographers,  they  are 
designated  as  hospitable  to  stran- 
gers, civilized  in  their  manners, 
acquainted  with  the  simpler  pro- 
cesses of  mining,  and  transporting 
the  blocks  of  wrought  metal  in 
wagons  to  dep6t8,  whence  the 
merchants  of  Gaul  conveyed  them 
across  the  Channel.  At  the  same 
period  they  possessed  herds  of 
cattle,  were  decently  attired  in 
black  cloaks  and  tunics  reaching  to 
the  feet,  and  were  acauainted  with 
the  uses  of  iron,  eartnenware,  salt, 
and  brazen  vessels.  It  is  indeed 
impossible  to  conceive  that  tribes 
who,  like  the  Damnonii  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  had  traded  for  cen- 
turies with  the  civilized  Phoeni- 
cians, should  have  been  either 
fierce  savages,  like  some  of  the 
South  Sea  Islanders,  or  a  gentle 
but  Ignorant  race,  like  others. 
Lord  Macaulay's  description,  ^  in- 
deed, would  apply  to  the  barbarians 
of  the  Scottish  highlands  in  the 
same  age ;  but  their  hills,  lakes, 
and  morasses  offering  no  baits  to 
commerce,  and  scarcely  any  temp- 
tations even  to  the  lust  of  conquest, 
were  left  un visited,  until  nearly 
five  centuries  had  elapsed  from  the 
discovery  of  Britain  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians. 

We  may  allow  a  superior  degree 
of  civilization  to  the  south-western 
angle  of  Britain,  since  the  merchant 
is  the  constant  pioneer  of  art  and 
luxury.  Yet  neither  will  Lord 
Macaulay's  description  apply  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  eastern  coasts  of 
the  island.  In  Csesar-s  account  of 
the  Cantii,  the  BelgaB  of  Wiltshire 
and  Hampshire,  and  the  Trino- 
bantes  of  Middlesex,  is  described  a 
rude  but  not  a  barbarous  peopleu 
since  they  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  uses  and  the  working  of 
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iron  and  copper,  delighted  in 
wrought  ornaments  of  gold  and 
silver,  had  tamed  the  horse,  sowed 
com.  and  lived  in  communities 
regulated  by  a  strict  system  of  oral 
law.  Their  civilization  was  at  least 
on  a  par  with  that  of  the  Scotch 
highlanders  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  firm  enough  to  ren- 
der them  by  no  means  an  easy 
conquest  even  to .  the  legions  of 
Borne.  Csssar  was  the  least  vaunt- 
ing of  commanders ;  yet  he  put  the 
best  face  on  his  disappointments, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  his  British 
expeditions  were  comparative  fail- 
ures. He  lost  many  men  and  many 
ships ;  he  founded  no  colony ;  and 
the  tribute  which  he  imposed  on 
Kent  and  Middlesex,  though  pro- 
bably slight,  does  not  seem  to  nave 
been  long,  if  ever,  paid.  Not  until 
more  thsm  eighty  years  after  CsBsar 
withdrew  from  our  shores  was  the 
BD^ugation  of  the  island  completed; 
and  we  readers  of  Tacitus  or  Mr. 
Merivale  need  not  be  informed  that 
the  reverses  of  the  Boman  procon- 
suls were  almost  as  signal  and 
numerous  as  their  victories  in 
Britain.  On  the  subject  of  the 
conquest  by  the  Bomans  we  do  not 
intend  to  touchy  there  is  an  excel- 
lent abstract  of  it  in  Dr.  Yau^han's 
pages,  and  wars  between  civilized 
and  semi-barbaric  peoples  are  sel- 
dom instructive,  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  remark  the  self-develop- 
ment of  the  British  people  in  the 
interval  between  Csesar*s  landing 
and  Agricola's  completion  of  the 
conquest.  Between  tne  one  and  the 
other  period — a  space  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years — Bome  was 
occupied  with  its  own  transfor- 
mation from  a  decrepid  common- 
wealth to  a  weJlHDrganized  empire. 
Augustus  occasioniEdly  talked  of 
completing  his  uncle's  imperfect 
•  work;  but  he  never  seriously  meant 
to  extend  the  boimdaries  of  an  em- 
pire which  it  already  taxed  his  ener- 
gies to  consolidate.  In  this,as  in  so 
many  other  respects,  his  successor 
followed  his  example,  nor  did  Britain 
become  a  Boman  province  until 
Bome  reposed  from  civil  war.  In 
the'  interim,  the  natural  resources 
of  the  island  were  extended  and 
improved.    Duties  were  levied  on 


British  goods  exported  to  Gaul  and 
the  Bhenish  provinces — a  proof 
that  the  trade  m  skins,  wool,  and 
minerals  had  not  declined.  Again, 
'the  site  of  London  was  passed  and 
repassed  by  Csesar  without  attract- 
ing his  notice;  yet  had  a  city 
existed  in  his  time  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Thames,  so  keen  a 
scrutinizer  of  militarv  or  commer- 
cial advanta^  could  hardly  have 
passed  over  m  silence  the  ancient 
town  of  Lud.  The  proconsuls  of 
Nero  and  Vespasian,  nowever,  be- 
held a  flourishing  town  on  the  spot 
which,  when  Csesar  crossed  the 
Medway,  probably  was  a  village 
built  of  mud  and  thatched  with 
rushes ;  and  this  fact  alone  proves 
that  the  Trinobantes  of  Middlesex 
were  a  progressing  people.  And 
although   Boman    arms    did   not 

I)enetrate  the  country  until  the 
ast  of  the  Italian  Oeesars  occupied 
the  throne,  Boman  civilization  nad 
entered  it,  and  paved  the  wy  for 
the  approaching  conquest.  If,  as 
Dr.  Yaughan  surmises,  Caractacus 
were  under  the  care  of  Boman 
teachers^  it  is  probable  that  other 
British  princes  ei^oyed  simiUu-  ad- 
vantages, and  so  were  in  some 
measure  prepared  for  the  Boman 
yoke.  In  the  dress  of  the  people, 
the  increase  of  towns,  of  commerce, 
agriculture,  and  intercourse  with 
Gaul  and  the  Bhenish  provinces, 
there  are  further  symptoms  of 
advance;  and  Britain  in  another 
century  would  have  probably  at- 
tained to  as  high  a  pitch  of  civiliza- 
tion as  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century 
was  undoubtedly  readied  by  Ire- 
land, 'the  holv  isle  of  the  west,' 
and  as  any  Celtic  people,  unmixed 
with  Latin  or  Teutonic  races,  has 
ever  arrived  at 

Yet  it  is  likely  that  had  the 
Boman  sword  never  intervened,  the 
civilization  of  Britain  would  nave 
speedily  touched  its  limit,  and  as 
speedily  have  declined  and  decayed. 
It  was  so  in  Ireland ;  it  was  so  in 
£lg2|rpt;  it  has  been  so  in  every 
nation  where  the  priesthood  has 

gredominated  and  kept  in  its  own 
ands  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
peo]^le.  On  the  subject  of  the 
Druids,  conjecture  has  ever  been 
active,  and  knowledge  sli^^t  and 
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obscure.  Their  leftming  being  for 
the  most  part»  if  not  entirely  oral, 
perished  with  them.  The  Romans 
feared,  destroyed^  and  misrepre- 
sented them;  ana  the  laws,  cnro- 
nicleB^  and  poems  of  the  Celtic 
races  at  a  later  period  reflect  but 
darkly  the  institutions  of  this  once 
powerful  priest  caste.  We  are  war- 
ranted in  saying  that  although 
questions  of  peace  and  war  were  oe- 
termined  by  the  kings  or  the  heads 
of  clans,  yet  that  even  in  these 
cases  it  was  dangerous  to  slight  the 
auguries  of  the  Druids.  They  ytest 
at  once  the  depositaries  and  the 
admixustrators  of  the  law ;  a  for-- 
midable  power  when  the  laws  are 
written,  a  tremendous  one  when 
they  are  couched  in  the  words  and 
contained  in  the  memory  of  the 
legisbitors.  From  such  tribunals 
there  is  no  appeal  The  imustice 
of  Gaiaphas  cannot  be  redressed 
by  CsBsar.  In  idea,  theocracy  is 
the  most  perfect  of  earthly  go- 
vernments: in  practice,  it  Sa  among 
the  worst,  since  it  arms  a  fallible 
man  with  the  authority  of  a  god ; 
since  it  supposes  the  people  to 
exist  for  tne  law,  and  not  the 
law  for  the  people:  and  since  to 
the  temptations  to  ao  wrons  which 
beset  the  individual,  it  adds  the 
fiercer  temptations  which  beset  a 
corporation  or  class.  It  is  possible 
that  a  bench  of  Druids  may  have 
administered  justice  impartially; 
it  is  true  that  inexorable  law  is 
preferable  to  the  caprice  of  kings 
or  oli^chies.  But  it  la  also  both 
possiUe  and  true  that,  from  the 
days  of  the  judges  of  Israel,  to  those 
of  Pius  the  Ninth,  the  regimen  of 
a  clergy  has  been  adverse  to  national 
gro WW,  and  that  the  British  people 
were  no  losers  by  exchanging  their 
native  priests  for  the  pontins  and 
proconsuls  of  Bome. 

The  Celts  have  always  been  an 
emotional  and  imaginative  people, 
and  there  was  much  in  their  re- 
linon  to  suit  such  a  temperament 
T^e  silence  of  forests,  the  secrecy 
of  the  rites,  the  absence  of  images^ 
the  pomp  and  frequency  of  festivals, 
the  colossal  structures  open  to  the 
sun  by  day  and  the  moon  and  stars 
by  night,  the  stoldd  trains  of  priests^ 
the  holocausts  of  cattle,  ail  cohih 


Hned  to  impress  a  susceptible 
people  with  fear  and  wcmder.  One 
object  of  reverence  was  common  to 
all' the  Celtic  races,  and  was  tiana- 
mitted  by  them  to  their  Saxon 
conquerors.  Beligious  feelings  coua- 
bined  with  motives  of  convenience 
in  causing  popular  meetings  to  be 
held  beneatn  the  shade  of  ancient 
trees.  The  oak  of  Guernica,  under 
whidi  the  States  of  Biscay  assem- 
bled for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  is  yet  flourishing;  and  there 
are  still  surviving  trees  that  have 
rustied  over  the  heads  of  Sax(Hi 
warriors  and  statesmen  assembled 
in  debate  ten  centuries  ago.  The 
resistance  of  the  Britons  was  ob- 
stinate and  protracted,  but  when 
once  overcome  they  were  among 
the  most  submissiye  of  the  Boman 
provincials.  Their  confederation, 
in  fact,  was  too  weak  to  offa* 
effectual  opposition  to  the  iron  will 
and  ri^d  system  of  Bome.  Itwas 
generally  possible  to  sow  jealousiet 
among  the  clans ;  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  unite  them  against 
the  common  enemy;  and  although 
wrongs  like  Boadicea's,  or  heroes 
like  Garactacus,  at  times  inflamed 
the  passions  or  guided  the  valour 
of  the  people,  the  bonds  of  union 
were  lax,  the  effort  was  short-lived. 
The  Bomans  once  established  in  the 
island,  took  speedy  if  not  politic 
measures  to  secure  their  new  ac- 
quisition. They  planted  it  with 
cities,  colonies,  and  munidpia:  they 
settled  veterans  on  the  most  tertile 
spots;  they  encouraged  the  Latin  and 
Italian  poor  to  enrich  themselves 
by  the  fields  or  commerce  of  Britain; 
they  drafted  into  the  l^ons  ita 
most  vigorous  youth;  they  crippled 
those  who  remained  at  home  with 
taxes  on  land  and  its  produce,  on 
trade  and  its  exports  and  importa^ 
The  reforms  which  Agricola  mtro- 
duced  prove  what  the  abuses  must  • 
have  been  which  they  redressed. 
He  lightened  both  the  amount  and 
the  system  of  collecting  the  tribute; 
he  encouraged  the  natives  to  culti- 
vate the  arts:  he  banished  the 
rapacious  hordes  of  officials  who 
aggravated  the  miseries  of  war  and 
made  justice  venal ;  he  opened  new 
avenues  to  trade,  and  he  abstained 
from  those  petty  irritations  by 
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wiiich  former  prefisets  had  aroused 
the  pride  of  a  naturally  haughty 
and  impatient  neople. 

Dr.Vaiigfaan  tnns  excellently  sams 
up  the  lisalts  of  the  Boman  oon*- 
quest  of  Britain: 

The  idmid,  from  Gornvsll  to  theChram* 
piaiM^  puses  into  new  bands.  Bat  fchii 
change  ia  not  iha  work  of  a  day  or  a 
gBnetatiott.  It  is  aohierod  at  great  oool, 
and  it  is  sustained  at  great  cost.  Tlie 
Britona  diq>iited  e-rerj  inch  of  ground 
oaco  and  again  before  surrendering  it. 
The  coQiage,  the  skiJl,  and  the  spirit 
of  endarance  with  which  they  defended 
their  rode  home  and  independence 
entitle  them  to  oar  admintion.  In  sneh 
ebiefe  as  OMStrdannas  and  Garactaeos 
we  see  what  some  ni  the  greatest  men  in 
oar  later  historj  woohi  hare  been  in  the 
same  eueamstaaoesL  Bat  after  a  while 
leadsrs  of  that  Older  cease  to  appear.  The 
watiike  passions  of  the  people  cease  to  be 
what  th^  had  been.  Th^  dweU  on  the 
soil  on  which  their  fathers  d  welt»  bat  th^ 
have  become  men  without  a  oonntry. 
British  authority,  from  being  everywhere^ 
ceases  to  be  anywhere.  The  race  which 
was  once  the  sole  possessor  of  the  soil, 
retains  Its  humblest  homestead  only  upon 
saiFeranoe;  Ingenuity  and  indostiy  are 
enoonraged,  but  it  is  that  they  may  be 
taxed.  The  able-bodied  may  become 
aoldien,  bat  it  ia»  for  the  most  part,  that 
they  may  be  expatriated,  and  add  to  the 
strength  of  the  power  by  whidi  they  have 
been  themselTee  Tanqaished. 

This,  howerer,  is  no  anoomm(m  coarse  of 
erenta  in  the  history  of  nations.  Itisgene- 
imllytfaeprecursor  of  something  better,  and, 
firom  the  first,  brings  its  good  along  with 
its  eril.  In  this  instance,  an  island  which 
before  the  age  of  Ctesar  had  been  a  com- 
paratively unknowi^  land — an  object  rather 
sf  isuginatieB  than  knowledge  to  dvOiaed 
men-— comes'  to  be  an  opokat  pnyvinee 
in  the  most  powerful  empire  the  world 
had  ever  seen ;  and,  through  seveml  een- 
tsories^afield  for  the  display  of  the  highest 
virtues  and  talents  whieh  that  empire 
eould  furnish* 

The  tranamntation  of  Britain  by 
Boman  arms  and  arts  was  npid 
and  widely  spread.  London,  Ibce- 
ter,  and  Winchester  perhaps  ez-r 
ceptedy  there  was  no  British  city  of 
jmy  importance.  The  British  towns 
-were  mud-built  and  thatdied 
-villages^  surrounded  bya  low  wall 
of  earth  and  hurdles.  Thevillagea 
-were  in  no  respect  superior  to 
Bcyttentot-eraals.  The  def enoea  of 
Ae  difiEerent  kingdmna  ware  earthr 


woiks  more  primitiTe  than  the 
ancient  shephord-camp  of  Nineveh, 
and  though  their  scn^hcd  chariots 
may  pass  lor  formidable  artillery, 
the  Britons  had  few  means  of  at- 
taeking  ot  defending  f ortificationsL 
As  at  least  thirty  independent 
kingdoms  occupied  the  island  from 
the  Tweed  to  the  Channel,  and  as 
some  of  them  were  constantly  at 
fend  with  their  neighbours,  in- 
ternal connnunication  was  rare  and 
imperfect.  Causeways  over  the 
plams  defended  by  mounds,  and 
all^s  cut  through  the  woods,  were 
the  only  roads  in  Britannia  before 
the  Bomans.  The  Damnonii  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  instructed  by 
their  Carthaginian  acquaintanees. 
navi^ted  the  channel  in  boats  oi 
c(Hisiderable  siae,  but  they  alone  of 
the  British  Cdts  had  any  claim  to 
rank  among  maritime  people. 

Footprints  on  rocks  are  often  the 
sole  memorials  of  ages  when  the 
earth  was  peopled  b^  creatures 
vaster  and  more  formidable  than 
any  which  now  trv  the  skill  of  the 
hunter  in  either  the  arctic  or  torrid 
aonea.  Had  all  written  records  of 
their  might  in  Britain  perished  as 
utterly  as  those  of  the  Aztecs  and 
Peruvians,  the  Bomans  have  left 
their  f oo^rints  impressed  on  ar- 
chitecture, aqueducts,  and  roads; 
These  monuments  attest  both  the 
firm  establishment  of  the  con- 
querors and  their  -ndue  for  the 
conquest  ^y  the  simple  and  su- 
superstitioaB  Saxons  these  trophies 
at  York,  Caerleon,  Carlisle,  Hexham, 
Lincoln,  Bath,  and  other  cities,  were 
ascribed  to  sorcery  and  the  spirits 
of  darkness,  just  as  to  this  hour  the 
Arabs  attribute  to  Shitan  and  the 
nns  the  ruins  at  Tadmor  and 
Babylon.  But  if  the  might  of  Borne 
be  most  conspicuous  in  these  colos^ 
sal  remains,  they  are  by  no  means 
the  only  instances  of  her  superb  and 
substantial  ffrandenr.  South  of  the 
Thames  ana  east  of  the  Yorkshire 
hills  the  surface  of  this  island  was 
thickly  strewn  with   public   and 

Erivate  edifices.  In  the  most  un- 
kely  spots  the  plough  still  fire- 
quently  turns  up  the  vestiges  of 
Boman  Ritain,  and  probably  much 
more  than  has  been  diseoveied  lies 
biiriad  wider  the  sod. 
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It  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate 
the  influence  exercised  by  the  arts 
of  Borne  upon  an  intelligent  and 
susceptible  people  like  the  Britons. 
Tadtus  insinuates  that  his  coun- 
trymen familiarized  their  British 
subjects  with  the  instruments  of 
luxury,  in  order  the  more  effectu- 
^y     to    enslave     them.       The 

3iiical  historian  was  always  on  the 
ert  for  comparisons  odious  to  his 
own  countrymeiL  His  treatise  on 
Germania  is  little  more  than  a  satire 
on  the  vices  of  Bome.  It  remains 
to  be  proved  that  the  conquerors  of 
Britain  employed  unusual  incen- 
tives to  servitude  and  self-indul- 
gence. In  Gaul  and  Germany  they 
spread  similar  lures,  but  the  lures 
were  designed  for  themselves  rather 
than  for  tneir  subjects.  'Wherever 
the  Boman  conquers  he  inhabits/ 
is  the  remark  of  Seneca;  we  may 
add,  that  wherever  he  inhabited  he 
strove  to  make  himself  comfortable, 
life  in  the  provinces  would  have 
been  intolerable  to  an  eques  or 
legionanr  tribune  without  baths,  a 
circus,  villas,  good  stabling  for  his 
horses,  good  cellarage  for  his  wine, 
and  provision  for  softer  enjoyments. 
Wherever  they  settled  thev  sought 
to  create  an  ima^e  of  their  rair 
Italy,  and  considenng  how  various 
were  the  climates  in  which  they 
sojourned,  it  must  be  owned  that 
they  succeeded  well  In  even  the 
smaller  Boman  houses  we  find  pro- 
visions for  health,  cleanliness,  and 
comfort  that  were  wanting  in  man- 
sions in  the  reign  of  Geoij^  III. 
Some  important  benefits^  in  pro- 
viding for  themselves,  tney  con- 
ferred on  even  their  remoter  pro- 
vinces. Thev  improved  agriculture; 
they  laid  down  roads;  the;{r  im- 

Sorted  domestic  cattle  :  they  intro- 
uced  the  rich  fruits  oi  the  south. 
For  the  olive 'and  orange  the  cli- 
mate of  Britain  was  too  moist  and 
precarious;  but  the  cherry,  the 
apricot,  and  the  hardier  kinds  of 
the  genus  ponwm.  came  hither  in 
the  train  of  the  legions ;  and  the 
vines  from  which  the  monks  of 
Bury  and  St  Albans  extracted  a 
common  beverage  were  the  de- 
scendants of  sto^  imported  from 
Bonvm  GauL 
The  BomaoB  had  improved,  the 


Saxons  for  a  while  materially  in- 
jured, the  condition  of  Britain.  As 
pagans^  and  zealots  for  the  worship 
of  Odm  and  Thor,  they  assailed 
and  nearly  extingiushed  Chris- 
tianity as  well  as  civilization.  Their 
system  of  local  government  could 
not  adapt  itself  to  the  existing 
cities  and  provinces  of  Bome :  th^ 
shunned,  in  general,  the  lai^ge  capi- 
tal towns,  which  consequently 
sank  into  decay.  Again  England 
was  broken  up  into  numerous 
small  communities,  having  little 
intercourse  with  one  another; 
and— a  necessary  result — ^the  great 
arterial  roads  by  which  Bome  had 
connected  the  Lothians  with  Corn- 
wall, the  Silures  with  the  Trino- 
bantes,  returned  in  many  cases  to 
the  waste,  and  sheep  and  oxen 
browsed  on  the  fine  turf  which 
covered  their  solid  masonry.  But 
the  change,  if  destructive,  was  not 
therefore  unwholesome:  from  the 
iron  deluge  of  conquest  sprang  a 
fresh  earth,  more  vigorous  and  pro- 
mising than  the  one  it  had  over- 
whelmed. The  feebleness  of  the 
Celt,  the  corruptions  of  the  Boman, 
were  pursed  awa^r;  and  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization  found,when 
they  returned  to  our  island,  a 
firmer  footing  for  their  support 
Every  history  expatiates  upon  the 
ceaseless  wars  tnat  preceded  the 
establishment  of  a  united  Saxon 
kingdom.  Dr.  Yaughan  has  dwelt 
more  properly  upon  the  industrial 
character  of  the  new  invaders. 
They  opened  new  avenues  for  in- 
ternal and  external  trade;  they 
sowed  broadcast  the  seeds  of  con- 
stitutional freedom  by  establishing 
throughout  the  land  communities 
that  governed  themselves,  and  thus 
rendered  every  freeman  in  his  de- 
gree a  guardian  and  administrator 
of  the  laws.  They  drained  the 
marsh,  they  cleared  the  forest,  they 
improved  the  harbours,  they  laid 
down  new  roads,  they  established 
manufactories,  and  they  displayed 
on  a  small  s<»le  many  of  tne  vir- 
tues and  much  of  the  enterprise 
which  have  subsequently  ren^red 
the  Anglo-Saxon  name  almost  sy- 
nonymous with  that  of  colonists 
and  conquerors  in  every  put  of  the 
habitable  globe.    The  great  delect 
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of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  England 
was  feebleness  of  organization,  and 
this  was  in  time  amended  by  the 
wisdom  derived  from  suffering. 
The  forty  years  between  the  de- 
parture of  the  Romans  and  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Saxons  were  a  period  of 
general  calamity  for  the  Britons, 
Though  in  some  districts  they  of' 
f  ered  a  stout  resistance  to  the  ma- 
rauders from  the  Scottish  borders, 
in  others  they  appear  to  haveyieldea 
passively  to  the  assault.  Ijiere  is 
no  more  convincing  proof  of  the 
enervating  character  of  Roman  rule 
in  this  island  than  the  inability  of 
the  descendants  of  the  heroes  who 
had  often  repulsed  the  legions 
to  resist  the  undisciplined  hordes 
of  the  Picts  and  Scots.  This 
whole  period,  however,  is  one  of 
the  dark  places  of  history.  The 
few  records  we  possess  are  in- 
consistent with  one  another,  and 
all  we  know  is  that  Romanized 
Britain  relapsed  into  barbarism, 
and  was  more  than  half  disarmea 
when  it  was  assailed  by  foes  whose 
▼alour*  and  contempt  of  danger 
would  have  severely  tested  the  best 
organized  State  in  Europe  at  the 
time.  We  borrow  Dr.  Yaughan's 
description  of  the  invaders : — 

The  region  in  which  the  Saxons  are 
first  known — Holstein,  Jutland,  Weit 
and  East  Friesland,  Holland,  and  Zealand 
— '  was  fringed  with  the  most  intricate 
shores,  embracing  man  J  inlets  and  islands. 
Everywhere  they  were  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluenoes  of  northern  cold  and  tempest. 
Everything  there  seemed  to  combine  for 
the  purpose  of  training  a  hardy  race  to 
maritime  adventure.  The  Saxons  became 
all  that  a  map  would  suggest  as  probable 
in  the  history  of  rude  tribes  so  placed. 
Steady  industry  they«despised.  Their 
great  trust  was  in  their  swords.  Plunder 
by  sea  or  by  land  was  their  chief  vocation. 
Band  after  baud,  as  thqr  subdued  dis- 
tricts, settled. in  them,  compelling  the 
vanquished  to  do  their  husbandry,  while 
they  went  forth  themselves  from  season 
to  season  in  search  of  new  adventure  and 
new  spoil.  Every  man  had  his  chief,  to 
whom  he  promised  fidelity;  and  when  an 
enterprise  embraced  several  chiefs,  one 
was  invested  with  supreme  command  for 
the  occasion.  They  used  the  bow,  the 
spear,  the  sword,  the  battle-axe,  and  a 
elub  with  spikes  projecting  from  a  knob 
at  the  end,  and  sometimes  called  the 
'hammer.*      The   last  three  of  these 
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weapons  were  of  great  length  and  weight. 
But  the  men  of  the  Siucon  race  were 
generally  above  the  middle  stature,  power- 
fully built,  and  could  make  these  imple- 
ments fall  with  terrible  effiect  upon  an 
enemy.  They  wore  helmets,  the  metal  of 
which  descended  on  either  side  the  head 
to  the  ears,  and  sometimes  sent  a  line  of 
protection  down  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
head. All  the  more  exposed  parts  of 
their  persons  were  guarded  in  like  manner.* 

We  must  leave  to  Dr.  Vaughan 
the  narrative  of  the  rise,  progress,- 
and  decline  of  the  Saxon  kmgdoms 
in  England.  He  has  availed  him- 
self of  the  works  of  Palgrave, 
Lappenbeig,  and  Kemble;  but  as 
he  teUs  us,  and  as  his  pages  prove 
imquestionably,  he  has  employed 
them  as  auziliaries  only,  and  ex- 
plored and  meditated  on  the  sub- 
ject independently  of  their  aid. 
The  resistance  of  the  Britons  to 
the  Saxons  endured  through  a 
century  and  a^  half ;  and  though 
in  the  end  it  was  ineffectual, 
yet  their  obstinacy  against  such 
stalwart  and  well-train^  assailants 
renders  their  earlier  submission  to 
the  Caledonian  savages  the  more 
strange,  if  not  apocryphal  We 
may  justly  surmise  that  in  many 
instances,  after  the  first  onslaught, 
the  Saxon  and  the  Celts  in  Britain 
amalgamated  without  much  diffi- 
culty J  and  had  the  latter  possessed 
annalists  of  the  struggle,  whose 
statements  could  be  compared  with 
Bede,  Gildas,  and  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle, we  might  discover  that  it  was 
not  by  arms  alone  that  the  Jutes 
and  Angles  established  themselves 
in  Britam.  Difference  of  religion 
probably  was  a  greater  obstacle 
than  diversitv  of  law.  The  in- 
vaders were  devout  worshippers  of 
Thor  and  Wodin,  and  held  the 
peaceful  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in 
contempt,  as  befittinff  only  tillers  of 
the  ground  or  the  slothful  inhabi- 
tants of  cities. . 

Dr.  Vaughan  has  exercised  a 
sound  discretion  in  dwelling  on  the 
obvious  features  of  British  civiliza- 
tion alone.  There  is  much  to 
tempt  an  historian  into  the  labv- 
rintn  of  the  Celtic  laws  and  triaos, 
but  the  light  afforded  is  often  a 
bewildering;  one,  and  we  must  be 
content  with  the  knowledge  that 
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little  c^  oertainly  be  known  on 
the  sabjecL  Analogies  derived 
from  tibe  Erse  and  Gael  branches 
of  the  Oeltic  race  are  extremely  de- 
ceptiTe.  Physical  circiunstances 
alone  must  have  considerably  modi- 
fied both  their  civil  and  military 
institutions;  and  we  must  always 
take  into  account  that  in  Ireland 
and  in  the  Highland  portions  of 
Korth  Britain  wnat  was  peculiar  to 
the  Celts  had  space  and  time  to 
develop  itself  in  a  measure  far 
beyona  that  which  their  kins- 
men enjoved  in  South  Britain. 
Our  knowledge,  too,  of  the  polity 
and  the  faith  of  the  Erse  and  the 
Gael  branches  is  derived  from 
periods  subsequent  to  the  Anglo- 
oazoti  settlement  in  Britain;  and 
hj  accepting  as  evidence  for  one 
portion  of  our  island  what  is  known 
of  the  other  or  of  the  sister  king- 
dom^ we  are  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
ascribing  the  mstitutions  of  the 
deventh  or  twelfth  centuried  to  the 
seventh  or  eighth.  Late  inquiries 
into  the  languages  and  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Celtic  family  in  gene- 
ral go  far  to  prove  that  barriers  by 
no  means  defined  or  impassable 
sever  it  from  the  Teutonic  race,  and 
undermine  the  earlier  hypothesis 
that  the  Britons  and  the  Saxons 
were  irreconcilable  opposites.  On 
the  contrary,  not  only  do  their  re- 
active languages  contain  many 
aunilar  elements  and  even  families 
ci  words  in  common,  but  their  laws 
TOesent  many  analo^us  features. 
The  InttitzUes  of  Wales  would  not 

Seatly  perplex  a  legislator  of  the 
eptarcW,  nor  would  a  Celtic  sub- 
ject of  Ejgbert  have  found  much 
difficulty  inadapting  hinxself  to  the 
orders  of  his  Teuton  lord.  The 
rays  which  pierce  the  night  of 
Odtic  antiquity  are  so  few  and  so 
{eeble  that  it  is  almost  equally 
hazardous  to  affirm  or  deny  propo- 
sitions on  either  side. .  Dr.  Yaugluui 
fairly  balances  faith  and  sceptidsm 
in  the  following  passage : — 

During  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  the 
Britons  continued  to  measure  weapons 
irith  the  Saxons  in  defence  of  the  soil;  a 
£i^safficientto  warrant  distrust  of  tfaepic- 
tores  given  of  this  people  by  Qildas.  The 
chiyairouB  perfonnances  assigned  to  this 
period  of  British  histoxy  by  British  tradi- 


tion and  xomanee  may  he  entitled  to  UttlA 
credit.  But  fictions  so  impassioned  and 
so  permanent  imply  heXa — ^the  mythlo 
Arthur  supposes  a  real  one.  The  con- 
ception of  an  age  of  heroes  can  have  no 
place  with  a  people  who  are  not  them- 
•eWes  heroic.  It  is  unfortunate,  indeed, 
fbr  the  fiune  of  those  supposed  heroes  that 
writers  so  near  their  time  as  Bede  and 
Gildas  should  seem  to  have  heard  so  little 
about  them.  [Dr.  Yanghan  might  have 
reooUeeted  that  before  the  time  of  Ydtain, 
Fkench  writers,  if  they  knew,  scarcely 
ever  mentioned  the  deedaof  Bnglishmen.] 
But^  on  the  other  hand,  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  bards,  Aneurin  and  Talieain, 
and  those  of  Nennius»  of  Tysilio,  and  of 
Geofirey  of  Monmouth,  point  to  the 
channel  through  wliich  the  faith  of  a 
people  in  regiurd  to  that  heroic  age  haa 
deseended.  We  have  no  great  confidence 
in  what  these  writers  record  as  fiMts,  but 
there  is  an  historical  aignifioanoe  in  the 
spirit  which  pervades  their  produetiona. 
The  renowned  Arthur  is  not  sn  Armori- 
caa,  but  strictly  a  British  hero.  The 
ooncepti(m  ol  him  has  oome  to  us  from  a 
people  whose  descendants  are  still  living 
about  us. 

The  Bevolution  which  converted 
Britain  into  England  was  one  id 
the  most  complete  on  record.  It 
has  generally  happened  that  » 
fierce  conqueror  yields  to  the  arts 
and  policy  of  his  civilized  subjects 
so  soon  as  victory  has  determined 
his  claim  to  obedience.  The  ba^ ba- 
nana who  destroyed  the  Roman 
empire  adopted  manv  of  its  instita- 
tions ;  the  Arabs,  while  they  pro- 
claimed the  Kor&n  the  law  of  the 
faithful,  accepted  from  the  profiuie 
Greeks  and  Syrians  maxims  and 
forms  of  civil  government;  and 
even  the  hordes  of  Jenghis  and 
Timour  imbibed  fix)m  the  survivors 
of  their  assault  many  of  the  ele- 
ments of  peaceful  life.  But  the 
Saxons  in  England  brought  with 
them  principles  of  j)ublic,  social^ 
and  £Eunily  life  irreconcilable 
with  the  principles  established 
by  the  Romans.  In  the  elder  civi- 
lization, the  State  had  been  all 
in  all ;  it  almost  superseded  fiunilv 
relationships  *  it  ^  centralized  all 
political  and  civil  action;  it 
governed  by  bureaucracy;  it  dis- 
couraged independent  services  in 
the  well-affected;  it  rebuked  and 
severely  punished  all  expressions 
of  popular  wilL    Henee  when  the 
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State,  in  whick  all  things  and  per' 
sons  centred,  became  corrapt,  no- 
thing remained  for  society  out  to 
fall  to  pieces.  Although  the  Saxon 
architect  in  his  temples,  bridges, 
and  eastles,  rudely  imitated  Roman 
models,  the  Saxon  statesman  dis- 
carded the  theory  and  practice  of 
his  predecessors,  and  reconstmctcd 
society  npon  his  ovn  plan.    With 
him,  in  common  with  the  Germanic 
race,  the  sacred  bonds  of  fiimily 
and  kindred  were  the  basis  of  all 
other  relationa    Woman,  the  toy  of 
aBoman*8  leisore,  was  in »axon  con- 
templations the  object  of  reverence : 
the  marriage  vow,  which  facility  oi 
divorce   had   made   for   the   one 
'light  as  vows  made  in  wine,'  forthe 
other  was  a  holy  bond ;  the  family, 
which  the  State  had  saperseded  in 
Roman  Britain,  was  taken  in  Saxon 
Enj^land,  though  all  unconscious  of 
Aristotle  and  nis  theorem,  as  the 
germ  from  which  all  other  forms 
of  social  life  should  naturally  ex- 
pand. Centralization  was  abolished; 
local  government  took  its  place; 
kindred  were  declared  to  beprotec- 
tors  of  kindred,  and  responsiole  for 
their  deeds  to  the  law.    Offences 
against  person  or  property  passed 
through  a  series  of  courts,  beginning 
always  from  the  lowest  grade ;  and, 
as  in  old  Latium,  the  first  ten  men 
of  the  community  tried  them  in  the 
first  instance,  and  then  referred  the 
causes,  if  unsettled,  to  the  hundred, 
who  in  turn  passed  them  upward, 
if  still  needing  ac^udication,  to  the 
senate  or   great  assembly  of  the 
city  or  kingdom.    Again,  not  onlv 
was  the  process  of  justice  changed, 
but  the  aspect  also  of  the  land  was 
considerably   modified.     The  Ro- 
mans in  their  provinces  had  ^ways 
affected  cities  and  large  estates : 
they  had   patronised  guilds   and 
corporations  of  crafts ;  the^r  had 
cherished   colowUe  and  municipia, 
and  turned  superciliously  from  the 
hamlet  and  the  petty  landowner. 
The  Saxons,  on  the  contrary,  until 
they  in  turn  were  refined  or  cor- 
rupted by  peace  and  its  pursuits, 
detested  the  confinement  of  walls, 
looked  suspiciously  upon  iJl  trades 
not  directly  ministenng  to  war  or 
tbe  necessities  of  life,  and  believed 
that  the  proper  sdiool  of  the  sol- 


dier was  the  hardv  existence  of  the 
ploughman,  woodcutter,  or  shep^ 
nerd.  The  fields  which  the  Romana 
had '  laid  together  were  again 
parcelled  out  into  small  estates: 
much  was  left  to  the  common; 
more  still  returned  to  the  waste : 
and  a  number  of  curious  ana 
minute  laws  sprang  up  to  regulate 
the  question  of  boundaries  and 
rights  involved  in  such  an  agrarian 
systenL  We  can  afford  room  for 
only  a  compartment  or  two  of  the 
picture  which,  if  entire,  would  re- 
present the  general  condition  of 
England  under  the  Saxons. 

first,  then,  we  mav  fairly  ioiet 
that  much  of  the  arable  land  and 
of  the  vineyard  returned  to  the 
waste  after  the  departure  of  the 
Romans.    The  invaders  were  pro- 
ducers of  food  so  far  only  as  they 
required  it  for  their  own  consump- 
tion, but  were  not,  like  their  prede- 
cessors, exporters  of  grain.     For 
the  avocations  of  the  husbandman 
their  warlike  tastes  long  unfitted 
them,  especially  for  such  operations 
as  demand  not  only  labour  but 
skiU.    It  is  probable  also  that  many 
portions  of  the  island  were  nearly 
unpeopled.    The  Romans  had  car- 
ried off  perennially  the  flower  of 
the  British  youth  for  the  service  of 
their  legions;  the  Celtic  popula- 
tion had  been  forced  westward, 
when  not  driven  abroad ;  and  the 
invaders  were  unsparing  of  life  in 
the  first  fdry  of  the  conflict  between 
the  races.    The  we^er  sort  woxQd 
take  refuge  in  towns,  where,  until 
trade   revived   with    peace,   they 
dragged  on  a  precarious  existence, 
liable  to  the  assaults  of  famine  and 
pestilence.     We  know  that  such 
were  the  results  of  the  Lombard 
invasion  of  northern  Italy,  and  of 
the    Frankish   occupation  of  the 
Gauls;  and  the  Saxon  chroniclers, 
Gildas  and  other  writers,  justify 
the  belief  that  Britain  was  not  less 
afflicted  for  a  season  than  those  once 
opulent  members  of  the  empire. 
The  streams,  no  longer  confined  by 
embankment — the  woods,  no  longer 
thinned  by  the  axe — ^the  fallows, 
no  more  upturned  by  the  plough 
-^-resumed    their    original    state 
of  marsh,   forest^   and  moorland. 
Families  or  tribes  of  fftmilies  settle 
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upMon  auch  portions  of  the  land  as 
snited  their  respective  callings-^ 
some  pursue  a  rude  system  of  agri- 
culture, others  tend  huge  droves  of 
swine  in  the  oak  and  beech  woods. 
For  a  time  each  community  sup- 
ports itself,  grinding  its  own  meal, 
curing  its  own  bacon,  tanning  its 
own  hides,  and  performing  for  it- 
self such  simple  carfienter's  or 
smith's  work  as  fiumun^^  ^°^£l^ 
ments  or  dwellings  require.  The 
boundaries  of  these  settlements  are 
woods,  morasses,  and  heaths,  and 
beyond  these  precincts  neither  the 
ploughman  nor  the  swineherd  cares 
often  to  venture ;  since,  no  sooner 
does  he  quit  his  own  mark  than  he 
becomes  an  enemy — that  is  to  say, 
on  every  one  that  crosses  the  forest 
Hes  the  burden  of  proving  that  his 
intentions  are  harmless.  If  he 
come  openly  in  the  fl^e  of  day,  and 
announce  his  approach  b;f  shouting 
and  blowing  his  horn,  it  is  well  for 
him — ^he  has  given  prima  fade 
tokens  that  he  comes  for  a  peaceful 
end.  I^  on  the  other  hand,  he 
attempt  to  slink  through  secretly 
and  in  silence,  he  may  oe  slain  as 
a  thief  nor  will  his  kindred  be 
allowed  to  avenge  him.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  more 
primitive  state  of  society  than  this 
— one  more  favourable  to  train  its 
members  in  the  practice  of  local 
government,  one  worse  suited  to 
make  them  willing  to  obey  a  cen- 
tral and  remote  authority.  And 
how  many  objects  of^  corporate 
action  does  such  isolation  render 
impossible,  or  at  least  compara- 
tively unimportant  TBoads,  bridges, 
markets  are  unnecessary  to  men 
who  rarely  travel,  who  consume 
what  they  produce,  are  their  own 
tanners,  weavers,  and  smiths,  and 
who  meet  for  public  consultation 
in  a  customary  place  in  the  Qau  or 
Mark,  mostly  under  the  branches  of 
some  ancestral  oak,  a  sapling  when 
Caesar's  galleys  firat  grounded  on 
the  beach  at  Deal,  i  et  it  was  in 
sucli  seduded  spots  as  these  that 
were  nurtured  not  only  the  proper 
Anglo-Saxon  State,  but  also  many 
of  the  institutions  which  form  the 
privilege  and  the  boast  of  England 
at  the  present  day.  Men  for  whom 
a  central  government  hardly  exists 


serve  a  rude  apprenticeship  as 
soldiers  and  magistrates  in  their 
own  localities.  The  Saxon  free- 
man who  resided  and  possessed 
proi>erty  in  a  district,  and  who  had 
not  incurred  evil  repute  by  crime, 
was  not  only  expected  but  com- 
pelled to  exercise  his  civil  rights. 
By  the  laws  of  Solon,  he  who 
belonged  not  to  a  party  suffered 
death;  by  Saxon  usage,  he  who 
failed  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
tithing  the  hundred,  or  the  shire, 
when  nis  turn  came,  was  deemed, 
in  the  emphatic  words  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  law,  untrue  to  the  whole 
people.  The  indefeasible  right  of 
ever]^  freeman  to  take  part  in 
poibuc  affairs  was  expressed  in  the 
simple  Ux  non  icripta  of  this  early 
penod,  negatively  and  positively — 
negativdyy  to  claim  a  snare  in  the 
business  of  the  popular  assemblies, 
without  a  legal  title  so  to  do,  was 
an  act  of  high  treason,  punishable 
with  death;  podtively,  admission 
to  the  rights  of  citizenship  was  a 
solemn  rite  of  investiture,  with  its 
grave  conditions  and  proi)er  cere- 
monies. None  could  become  a 
member  of  a  community  who  was 
incapable  of  serving  it  with  head 
or  hand,  and  of  providing  for  his 
own  suDsistence.  Sic  fortis  Etruria 
erevity  in  such  simple  yet  effectual 
manner  did  the  fi»t  &xon  states- 
men lay  the  foundations  of  the 
kingdom  of  Alfred  and  Queen  Vic- 
toria. Out  of  such  elements  as 
these  sprang  at  first  the  Heptarchy, 
and  then  the  elective  monarchy  of 
Egbert  and  his  successors. 

In-  the  following  passage  Dr. 
Vaughan  shows  the  unfitness  of 
Britain  for  the  seat  of  numerous 
independent  kingdoms : — 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  Saxons 
became  poesesBed  -of  the  country,  it  wa« 
natmal  that  it  shoald  be  parcelled  ont 
into  a  number  of  wparate  and  compan- 
tively  small  sovereignties.  But  there  was 
nothing  in  the  surface  of  the  oonntrj  to 
fikYour  the  perpetuity  of  the  state  of 
things  BO  originated.  Greece,  by  the  in- 
tersections of  its  seas  and  mountains,  ap- 
pears to  be  mapped  out  by  the  hand  of 
Proyidence  to  become  the  home  of  a 
number  of  small  and  independent  States. 
Not  so  that  part  of  Britain  which  has 
since  become  known  as  England.  The 
fastnesses  of  Wales,  and  the  Yorkshire 
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ftnd  Ghrampian  hills,  might  long  present 
impediments  in  the  way  of  a  great 
national  unity.  But  oyer  tiie  remaining 
portion  of  the  island  the  lines  of  separa* 
tion  between  territory  and  territory  were 
so  fiiint»  that  the  necessary  alternative 
was,  between  a  state  of  almost  perpetual 
fend  and  the  concentration  of  the  sereral 
States  into  one  by  some  leader  powerful 
enough  to  realise  such  a  change. 

The  change,  however  necessary, 
•was  slowly  wrought  Our  Saxou 
progenitors,  like  their  descendants, 
were  averse  to  speedv  or  fre- 
quent revolutions,  and  preferred 
enduring  known  inconveniences 
to  trying  uncertain  evils.  Between 
the  death  of  the  last  Bretwalda 
and  the  accession  of  !l^bert,  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  intervened, 
and  so  imperfect  after  all  was  the 
cohesion  of  the  EngUsh  portions  of 
the  island,  that  even  after  the 
crown  nominally  rested  on  one 
head,  three  principd  States,  Nor- 
thumbria,  Mercia,  and  Wessex,  for 
more  than  a  century  divide  the 
Anglo-Saxon  monarchy.  But  we 
must  now  pass  on  to  the  external 
forces  which  compelled  and  has- 
tened the  union  of  the  southern 
provinces  of  this  island. 

So  lon^  as  continental  Europe 
was  pervious  to  invasion  by  land, 
the  populous  north  periodically  dis- 
charged its  living  tides  of  warriors 
and  colonists  over  the  countries  that 
lie  between  the  Vistula  and  the 
Seine.  But  so  soon  as  France  had  be- 
come a  powerful  monarchy,  embrac- 
ing not  merely  its  modem  limits, 
but  a  considerable  i>ortion  of  Ger- 
many as  well,  the  tide  was  rolled 
back  upon  its  sources,  and  the 
coasts  of  the  Baltic  were  crowded 
by  tribes  too  restless  to  cultivate 
the  arts  of  peace  at  home,  even  had 
thoir  lands  or  climate  permitted 
them  to  derive  food  or  clothing  for 
their  dense  population*  The  wars 
of  Charlemagne  against  the  Saxons 
—wars  that,  like  the  inroads  of  the 
Arabs  in  the  eighth  century,  were 
actuated  both  by  religious  and 
secular  passions-— compelled  the 
northern  races  to  seek  an  outlet  by 
the  sea,  now  that  the  land  no  longer 
afforded  them  avenues  to  spoil  or 
settlement.  Nature  had  supplied 
tliem  with  inexhaustible  materials 


for  fleets,  in  the  forests  of  Norway 
and  Sweden,  while  she  also  secured 
them  from  invasion  by  the  rock- 
bound  coasts,  the  stormy  seas,  and 
the  impregnable  fortresses  of  their 
native  mountains.  The  coasts  and 
islands  of  the  Baltic  were  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries  the 
most  densely  inhabited  portions  of 
Scandinavia^  The  interior  was  un- 
suited  for  agriculture,  even  had  the 
warlike  and  turbulent  inhabitants 
been  willing  to  reclaim  the  waste ; 
and  the  occupations  of  pastoral  life 
were  of  too  peaceful  a  complexion 
for  men  inspired  with  the  passion 
for  adventure.  The  ancient  world 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
had  occasionally  been  ravaged  by 
piratical  hordes,  from  whose  in- 
roads neither  Rome  nor  the  most 
flourishing  States  of  Greece  or 
Etruria  were  secure,  and  which  re- 
quired for  their  extinction  extra- 
ordinary efforts  on  the  part  of 
all  civilized  nations.  But  Greece, 
Etruria,  and  Carthage,  had  too 
vital  an  interest  in  suppressing 
these  robber  hordes,  and  when  their 
greatness  had  departed,  the  im- 
perial commonwealth  speedily 
avenged  the  insults  wliich  pirates, 
like  liie  Cilician  marauders,  in- 
flicted on  her  domains.  But  Eu- 
rope in  the  eighth  century  con- 
tamed  no  central  State  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  Norsemen,  and 
accordmgly  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Atlimtic,  and  the  German  Oceans, 
were  successively,  often  contempo- 
raneously, the  scenes  of  their  havOa 
Nor  was  plunder  alone  the  object  of 
these  indomitable  navigators.  They 
aspired  to  establish  themselves  in 
the  regions  which  they  had  devas- 
tated. Itwas  impossible  for  them  to 
settle  in  countnes  less  favourable 
to  the  enjoyment  of  life  than  the 
icy  and  barren  districts  which  they 
abandoned,  and  they  gladly  ex- 
changed the  sandy  islets  and  rocky 
coasts  of  the  Baltic  for  the  rich 
plains  of  Sicily  and  Calabria,  for 
the  ample  and  opulent  region  of 
Neustria,  and  the  pastoral  and 
agricultiural  England.  The  Saxon 
imnd,  indeed,  was  their  especial 
cynosure.  They  disregarded  the 
stormy  seas  and  the  dangerous 
shelves  which  had  baffled  Ciesar  and 
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his  galleys ;  th)e  inhabitants  ^rere 
no  distant  kinsfolk,  nay,  were  often 
ready  to  welcome  them;  andtibedis- 
tance  to  be  crossed  was  so  incon- 
siderable as  to  render  it  possible  for 
the  Vikings  to  acquire  new  jmsses- 
sions,  and  yet  retain  their  ancient 
homes.  It  mattered  little  to  these  ad- 
rentorers  that  the  ocean  engulfed 
their  fleets,  or  that  an  incensed 
people  cut  off  the  flower  of  their 
warriors.  The  fleets  were  easily 
supplied;  tibe  warriors  who  died 
in  battle,  became  glorified  heroes 
in  the  hails  of  Odin  and  the  Asse. 
To  them  death  had  no  terrors :  to 
them  conquest  was  a  passion ;  they 
starved  and  drooped  in  peace ;  they 
flourished  and  exulted  in  war ;  rest 
was  intolerable,  adventure  the  true 
end  of  being. 

Such  a  foe  would  have  tried  the 
energy  of  the  best  consolidated 
empire.  In  England  the  central 
government  was  feeble,  and  it  ac- 
cordingly yielded  to  the  storm,  and 
was  nearly  crushed  by  it.  When 
Alfred  ascended  the  throne,  he  could 
not  depend  on  the  assistance  of  a 
third  of  the  southern  division  of  the 
island.  The  Dane  was  on  the  east- 
em  coasts  and  in  the  Channel ;  the 
Dane  was  on  the  western  marches, 
where  the  oppressed  and  hostile  Celt 
eagerly  arrayed  the  dragon  standard 
of  Arthur  beside  the  raven  banner 
of  the  Norse  kings;  beyond  the 
Humber,  he  was  alieady  in  posses- 
sion of  the  eastern  shires  firom 
Edinbuigh  to  York ;  while  in  tiie 
still  Saxon  counties,  the  union 
between  Wessex  and  Mercia  was 
precarious,  and  their  forces  were 
distracted  between  the  necessity 
for  watching  Cumberland,  Wales, 
and  ComwaJl,  uid  for  resisting 
their  constant  perils  from  the 
Danes  on  the  seaooard.  It  will  be 
needless  to  repeat  the  oft4old  tale 
of  the  reverses  and  successes  of  the 
greatest  of  Saxon  kings.  From  a 
narrow  spot  in  Somersetshire,  from 
an  obscure  hiding-place,  he  emerged, 
defeated,  repelled,  and  humblea 
the  invaders,  confined  them  within 
certain  Kmits,  reorganized  and 
multiplied,  if  he  did  not  actually 
create,  a  navy,  baffled  the  Norse- 
men on  their  own  element,  and 
bequeathed  to  his  successors  the 


useful  andindispensablelesson.  that 
only  by  union  at  home  coula  the 
perennial  plague  of  invasion  from 
the  Baltic  be  stayed.  But  Alfred 
completed  a  greater  work  than  the 
exclusion  of  the  Danes.  He  in- 
spired a  new  life  into  his  country- 
men: he  brought  them  to  under- 
stand the  miyesty  of  law  and  the 
advantages  of  civilization ;  he 
trained  nis  people  to  defend,  to 
exert,  and  respect  themselves. 

How  mighty  for  national  good 
the  influence  of  Alfred  had  been 
was  proved  when  for  a  season  the 
Norsemen  became  reall^r  masters 
of  the  island.  The  Danish  kings 
inflicted  little  serious  iinury  on 
the  realm  they  conquered.  They 
adopted  the  Saxon  laws ;  they 
abstained  from  grievously  oppress- 
ing the  Saxon  people;  nor,  though 
the  yoke  was  a  foreign  one,  is  there 
reason  to  suppose  that  Canute  and 
his  Norse  successors  were  tyrants 
to  the  Saxon  subjects.  A  change 
indeed  had  been  silently  wrought 
by  time  in  the  character  of  the 
conquerors  themselves.  As  the 
States  of  continental  Europe  ac- 
quired strength,  the  sea  became 
less  pervious  to  the  invader.  The 
Norui  had  nearly  exhausted  its 
swarms  of  restless  emigrants;  the 
loss  and  defeat  of  their  fleets  and 
hosts  were  less  easily  repaired  than 
heretofore.  There  was  now  ampler 
space  at  home  for  settlement;  there 
were  fewer  prizes  to  be  gained 
abroad  by  rovmg.  Civilization  had 
dawned  upon  Scandinavia  itsdf, 
and  it  was  discovered  that  life  was 
not  only  endurable,  but  might  be 
rendered  comfortable  and  pros- 
perous even  in  the  high  latitudes 
of  the  Baltic  and  the  Northern 
Ocean. 

For  the  third  time  invados 
changed  the  social  and  x>olitical 
aspect  of  this  island,  and  again  the 
change  was  wrought  by  the  Norse- 
men. The  Normans  were  of  the 
same  stock  with  the  Saxons  who 
first  planted  the  Banner  of  tiie 
White  Horse  in  Kent,  and  with  the 
Danes  who  had  so  long  been  the 
terror  to  all  who  dwelt  on  the 
coasts  or  beside  the  livers  and 
estuaries  of  Britain.  For  nine  cen- 
fairies  the  various  fionilies  of  this 
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xaoB  ]iad  been  the  sconrpe  of  the 
seaboard  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Black  Sea ;  but  the  term  of  their 
wanderings  was  nearly  reached,  and 
England  was  destined  to  be  the 
last  as  it  was  the  most  permanent 
trophy  of  their  swords.  From 
France  early  in  the  tenth  century 
they  had  rent  the  large  and  fertile 
province  of  Neustria — thencefor^ 
ward  Normandy,  ruled  by  a  succes- 
sion of  iron  but  singularly  able 
dukes ;  Belgium  had  long  been  their 
hunting-ground,  and  on  the  feeble 
successors  of  Charles  the  Great  th^ 
had  poured  all  the  vials  of  their 
wratL  Before,  however,  the  Nor- 
mans landed  in  Britain,  though 
they  had  not  ceased  to  be  a  cruel, 
thej  had  become  comparatively  a 
civilized  people.  Thev  had  settled 
on  the  lands  which  they  had  con- 
quered *  they  had  married  wives 
nrom  the  new  country;  thev  had 
been  softened  by  the  joint  influence 
of  property  ana  luxury,  and  had 
exchanged  their  heathen  rites  for 
the  doctrines,  or  at  least  the 
profession,  of  the  GospeL  From 
these  causes  the  edge  of  invasion 
was  in  some  measure  blunted,  audi 
stem  and  inexorable  as  Duke 
William  was  to  his  Saxon  subjects, 
he  was  yet  a  milder  conqueror 
than  a  century  and  a  half  before 
Duke  Bollo  haa  proved  himself  in 
Neustria. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with 
a  very  brief  summaiy  of  the  results 
of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  Eng- 
land. First  it  was  more  complete 
in  seeming  than  in  substance.  Hie 
vanquished  race  was  not  merely  a 
civilized  but  a  stubborn  one,  and 
thou^  for  a  while  it  retired  from 
the  hi^h  places  of  State  and  Church, 
it  mamtained  its  hold  on  the  soil 
and  at  the  roots  of  society.  The 
two  bases  on  which  the  present  and 
future  structure  of  English  great- 
ness rested  were  agriculture  and 
commerce,  and  while  the  Norman 
lord  rejoiced  in  his  broad  himting^ 
erounds,  in  the  number  and  splen- 
dour of  his  retinue,  in  his  abbeys 
and  castles,  the  Saxon  thrall  was 
silentlv  enriching  himself  with  the 
com,  the  wool,  and  the  handicraft 
of  the  land.  The  double  empire  of 
the  Conquerors  was  also  a  secret 


cause  of  weakness.  The  Duke  of ' 
Normandy  was  compelled  to  mainr 
tain  himself  in  his  continental  pos* 
sessions  by  the  arms  of  Englishmen^ 
and  as  the  power  of  his  suaoain^ 
the  French  king,  increased^  so  in* 
creased  also  lus  need  for  the  stair 
wart  yeomanry  of  England  in  hia 
foreign  wars.  With  arms  in  their 
hands,  with  wealth  flowing  sureJ^ 
into  tneir  coffers,  the  Saxons  wera 
in  time  enabled  to  cancel  their 
defeat  at  Hastings.  The  marriaga 
of  Norman  lords  with  Saxon 
heiresses,  though  attended  with 
much  affliction  for  the  moment^ 
eventually  consolidated  the  racei^ 
and  as  the  streams  of  immigration 
£rom  the  North  had  in  the  eleventh 
centunr  dried  up,  no  fresh  elements 
of  barbarism  were  infused  into  tha 
blood  of  England. 

The  very  pomp  and  luxury  of 
the  Norman  rendered  him  an  activo 
agent  in  the  work  of  civilizadon. 
Lake  the  Spartan  warrior  caste  sur- 
rounded by  the  Laconiah  periceci, 
it  was  his  pride  to  cultivate  the 
graces  whidi  conceal  the  rude 
soldier.  His  arms,  dress,  horses^ 
habitations,  found  emplojrment  for 
the  artisan :  his  profusion  made 
liini  g^ieraUy  dependent  on  his 
industrious  subjects,  to  whom  he 
mort^gaged  his  lanos  or  sranted 
municipal  privileges.  He  delighted 
in  music  and  poetry,  and  paid  their 
professors  liberally,  and  the  castieB 
of  the  greater  biurons  at  least  re- 
flected ue  image  and  often  rivalled 
in  magnificence  the  court  of  their 
sovereign-liege.  Nor  was  his  gran- 
deur less  conspicuous  in  the  Church 
than  in  the  State.  The  great  prizes 
of  the  Establishment  were  m  his 
hands,  and  if  the  Norman  abbots 
and  priors  departed  iK£  from 
Christian  simplicity  in  their  lives^ 
they  were  often  excellent  scholars 
in  the  learning  of  the  time.  Barons 
in  England,  and  great  vassals  of 
the  crown  in  France,  thejr  were 
brought  into  close  contact  with  the 
civilization  of  Provence  and  Italy^ 
and  thus  infused  into  their  new 
conquest  refinements  and  know- 
ledge to  which  the  comparatively 
isolated  Saxons  were  strangers. 
The  softened  Norsemen  began 
speedily  to  emulate  their  Boman 
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predecessors  in  this  island.  Xjeaving 
to  the  Saxons  the  useful  and  pro- 
fitable employments  of  tillage  and 
commerce,  the^r  adorned  their 
£nglish  nefs  with  stately  struc- 
tures, in  outward  form  elaborate, 
in  inward  grace  not  less  exact. 
The  carver,  the  illuminator,  the 
statuary,  and  the  architect  drove 
a  brisk  trade  under  such  pomp- 
loving  patrons.  The  Saxon  fleets 
were  actively  occupied  in  convey- 
ing to  England  the  stone  of  Caen 
and  the  marbles  of  Italy.  Nor  were 
the  frequent  wars  of  the  Normans 
altogether  unprofitable  to  the  sub- 
ject race,  since  they  found  employ- 
ment for  thousands  of  artisans. 

There  is  indeed  a  less  &vourable 
side  to  this  picture.  In  spite  of 
repeated  promises  to  govern  Eng- 
land 'according  to  the  good  laws 
of  Alfred  and  Edward,^  William 
ripened  in  the  conviction  that  what 
he  had  won  by  the  sword  must  be 
maintained  by  it.  His  followers 
shared  in  his  sentiments.  They 
accounted  the  rights  of  the  natives 
as  extinct;  they  earrisoned  the 
whole  country  and  aivided  it  as  a 
spoil  among  them. 

Dr.  Yaughan  thus  enumerates  the 
^wronfls  which  befel  this  country 
after  tne  battle  of  Hastings  :* 

The  householder  in  the  town  fared 
hardly  better  than  the  hmdholder  in  the 
eonntrj.  The  dwelling-plaoe  of  the 
burgher,  and  the  acres  of  the  agricul* 
turist,  were  seised  in  the  same  spirit. 
One  effect  of  these  proceedings  was,  that 
many  of  the  towns  were  ahnost  depo- 
pulated. Those  who  plundered  them 
scared  away  the  people.    Many  suffered 


much  from  fire.  In  others,  almost  whole 
streets  were  pulled  down  to  supply  mate- 
rials for  castle-building.  Lincoln  pos- 
sessed 1 1 50  houses  before  the  conquest; 
afterwards^  166  were  demolished  to  erect 
the  castle,  and  100  were  without  in- 
habitants. Norwich  was  a  wealthy  city. 
In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  it 
included  1310  houses,  and  soon  after  the 
Norman  ascendancy  nearly  half  that  num- 
ber had  disappesjed.  Chester,  Derby, 
and  York  all  suffered  much  on  the  same 
scale,  and  Oxford  more  than  any  one  of 
them.  Many  of  the  spoliators  of  the  first 
generation  were  low  men,  whose  coane 
insolence  was  often  more  difficult  to  bear 
than  their  rapacity  and  oppression. 

For  the  reconstruction  of  England 
by  the  amalgamation  of  the  races, 
the  contests  between  the  secular 
and  spiritual  authorities,  and  for 
other  open  or  secret  revolutions, 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Dr. 
Vaughan's  pages.  We  have  indeed 
dealt  only  witn  the  strata  of  which 
England  was  gradually  composed, 
partly  because  the  author  has 
treated  this  portion  of  his  subject 
with  unusual  amplitude  and  learn- 
ing, and  partly  because  the  second 
moiety  of  his  instructive  volume 
enters  upon  questions  of  general 
history  both  better  known  and  less 
easv  to  abridge.  We  trust  that  he 
will  speedily  complete  the  two  re- 
maining portions  of  his  design,  since 
the  learning  and  ability  which  Dr. 
Yaughan  has  expended  upon  the 
EevottUions  of  Race  are  a  guarantee 
that  he  will  furnish  an  eaually  in- 
structive comment  on  the  great 
religious  and  the  great  political  con- 
troversy of  England. 
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SPRING     SONGS. 


OPRING  is  abroad  I 
^  There  is  life  in  the  air. 
There  is  life  in  the  clod ; 
On  the  earth  everywhere 
There  is  life  and  to  spare. 
Spring  is  abroad. 

No  tnunpet  is  blown,  no  earthquake  is  heaving, 
Tet  each  seed  its  rent  cerements  and  dark  grave  is 
An  infinite  power. 
Between  orchard  alleys, 
Beside  water-ooarses, 
On  hills  and  through  valleys. 
Musters  the  forces 
Of  grass,  leaf,  and  flower. 

From  the  bare  black  earth  the  snowdrop  peers. 
And  the  sod  is  pierced  by  a  million  spears — 
Tiny  spears,  in  sheaf  and  rank. 
Rising  over  field  and  bank — 
These  to  form  the  lily's  guard ; 
These  from  rifling  winds  to  ward 
The  purple  and  gold  of  the  crocus  crown ; 
Those  to  lift  to  her  regal  seat 
Over  their  heads  the  shining  wheat. 


The  brave  old  tree  with  his  branches  brown. 
Through  which  the  moon  and  the  stars  look  down; 
Ah,  not  the  brightest  beam  of  noon 
Could  reach  his  heart  in  his  leafy  June ! 
Never  a  wail  hath  the  rude  wind  wrung 
From  him,  the  sharpest  bullets  of  hail 
Made  no  dint  in  his  close-ribbed  maQ, 
And  at  each  bufiet  he  whistled  and  sung. 
Can  he  feel  at  his  feet 

The  violets  creep ; 
Or  the  primrose  sweet, 

Stir  in  its  sleep ; 
That  up  from  his  roots 
To  his  topmost  shoots 
A  tingling  sense  of  joy  awakes, 
Swelling  his  heart  till  out  he  shakes 
His  leafy  banners  of  green  and  gold ; 
And  the  wind  comes  smoothing  each  silken  fold 
With  sighs,  like  a  changeling's  mean  dismay. 
When  the  beggar,  scorned  as  poor  and  old. 
Turns  king,  and  wears  his  rich  array. 
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In  the  time  of  spring, 

1£  the  inn  but  fling 
A  smile  to  the  wint'ry  sod. 

Her  heart  will  swell. 

And  in  bod  and  bell. 
She  will  bloom  her  joy  abroad.  ^ 

And  gentle  deeds, 

Jiike  flowers,  have  seeds,— 
From  beauty,  beauty  grows ; 

From  eye  to  eye 

Smiles  multiply. 
And  joy's  bright  blossom  blows. 


Blow,  breeze  of  spring ! 

Blow  soft  and  ring 
The  snowdrop  bells  that  they  may  bring 
From  their  beds  the  flowerets  fair ! 
Binging  soft — prepare !  prepare ! 

'Tie  time  to  rise. 

With  smiling  eyes. 
The  bridegroom  sun  is  in  the  skies ! 

Blow,  breeze  of  spring ! 
•  Blow  soft  and  ring 
The  snowdrop  bells,  that  they  may  bring 
Flowers  on  her  bride-path  to  fling. 
Flowers  to  her  who  is  my  spring. 
To  bid  her  rise. 
With  smiling  eyes. 
Her  bridal  sun  is  in  the  skies ! 

Isjl  CsiiG. 
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THE    METAPHYSICIAN. 


A  BETR06FBCT. 


r  the  name  of  inrth, 
Are  ye  fantastioal,  or  that  indeed 
Whieh  outwitfdly  ye  show  f 


F*  is  the  boast  of  the  disciples  of 
M.  Oomte  that  the  age  of  meta* 
physics  has  departed  and  that  that 
bf  positive  science  has  commenced. 
But  if  we  may  credit  existing  facts, 
the  boast  is  somewhat  premature. 
Men  talk  as  earnestly  of  ro  h,  ra 
ovra,  and  ro  op,  as  in  the  days  of 
Parmenides  and  Zeno.  Metaphy- 
sically speaking,  they  still  believe 
in  the  grand  arcanum,  the  universsJ 
medicine,  and  the  ever-burning 
lamp.  In  fact,  as  feu:  as  meta- 
physic  is  concerned,  all  ages  are 
ineduBval  and  archaic.  The  delu- 
sion may  be  denounced,  but  it  is 
never  effectively  dispelled.  No 
sooner  is  dogmatical  philosophy 
destroved  by  Hume  than  it  revives 
in  Reid ;  no  sooner  is  it  annihilated 
by  Kant  than  it  reappears  in 
Hegel  Metaphysic,  in  short,  would 
ap|)ear  immortal  as  the  '  visionary 
maid'  pursued  by  Quido  Cavalcanti 
in  the  tale  of  Diyden.  The  phan- 
tom is  pierced  by  the  lance  of  the 
pursuer;  the  quarry  lies  breathless 
on  the  ground ;  and  the  chase  is  to 
all  appearance  over, 

When  on  a  Budden,    reinapired  with 

hreath, 
Again  she  liyes,  again  to  soffer  death. 

To  the  reader  who  feels^  any  in- 
terest in  these  metaphysical  dis- 
putes, the  period  from  Hume  to 
Hamilton  is  well  worthy  of  'a  brief 
historic  retrospect.  Stigmatized  as 
a  ' scoundrel'  oy  Johnson,  painted 
as  a  fiend  by  Keynolds,  baved  at 
by  Beattie,  and  banned  by  Warbur- 
ton  and  Hurd,  Hume  was  destined 
to  effect  a  movement  in  philosophy 


unparalleled  tnnce  the  epoch  of 
Arcesilas.  The  scepticism  of  the 
redoubted  sceptic,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  was  reared  on  a  dog- 
matic basis.  The  fundamental 
tenets  of  his  philosophy  were  two : 
the  first,  that  the  mind  is  conscious 
of  nothing  out  of  or  beyond  itself; 
the  second,  that  the  mind  is  desti- 
tute of  any  notions  which  can  be 
regarded  as  superadded  to  the  im- 
pressions which  it  passively  receives 
irom  sense.  From  the  first  of  these 
positions  he  inferred  the  impos- 
sibility of  arriving  at  a  knowledge 
of  the  outer  world :  from  the  second, 
the  illusiveness  oi  our  conceptions 
of  substance  and  efficient  cause- 
conclusions  which,  it  is  evident,  an- 
nihilated the  older  metaphysic,  and 
superseded  all  dogmatic  assertions 
with  reference  to  the  World,  the 
Soul,  and  God.  Not  that  Hume  for 
a  moment  is  to  be  considered  as  ar 
vulgar  sceptic  believing  nothing. 
He  acknowledged  that  we  are  led 
by  an  instinct  and  propensity  of 
nature  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  an  external  world.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  we  are  led  to  anticipate 
the  continued  operation  of  all 
natural  causes  by  a  natural  in- 
stinct elicited  into  act  bjr  custom.* 
He  acknowledged  that  in  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view^  'no  rational 
inquirer  can,  after  serious  reflection, 
suspend  his  belief  a  moment  with 
regard  to  the  primary  principles 
of  genuine  theism  and  religion.* 
Above  all,  he  denounced  as  dis- 
ingenuous disputants  all  those  who 
denied  the  reality  of  ridit  and 
wrong.    But  all  science  with  refer- 


*  It  may  appear  strange  that  I  have  represented  Hume  as  referring  our  belief  in 
the  uniformity  of  nature  to  an  Instinct.  But  the  representation  is  rigorously  correct. 
The  Scottish  critics,  here  as  elsewhere,  have  confounded  *  Instinct*  vith  *  Intuition.* 
Hume  refuses  to  refer  the  belief  in  question  to  the  latter,  but  he  plumes  himself  upon 
a  discovery  in  referring  it  to  the  former.  In  fact,  the  only  difference  between  Hume 
and  Reid  in  connexion  with  this  point  was  with  regard  to  the  oecation  in  which  the 
Instinct  was  elicited  into  act.  According  to  Humis  it  was  custom,  according  to  R^ 
a  single  ooiyunction  was  soffident. 
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ence  to  existence  he  denied :  the 
speculative  difficulties  which  oeset 
our  practice  he  regarded  as  in- 
solvable^  and  the  great  object  of 
his  scepticism  was  to  evince  what  he 
was  pleiued  to  style  *  the  whimsical 
condition  of  mankind,'  who,  as  he 
conceived,  'must  act  and  reason 
and  believe,  though  they  are  not 
able,  by  their  most  diligent  inquiry, 
to  satisfv  themselves  concerning 
the  foundation  of  those  operations, 
or  to  remove  the  objections  which 
may  be  raised  ag^nst  them.* 

To  subvert  tms  fabric  of  specu- 
lative scepticism  was  the  task  im- 
posed upon  himself  bv  Reid  But 
Keid  misapprehended  the  nature 
of  the  problem  he  had  undertaken 
to  discuss.  He  insisted  on  the  in- 
stincts of  humanitv^  the  existence 
and  practical  reliability  of  which 
Hume  had  never  for  a  moment 
dreamt  of  denying,  and  he  closed 
his  eyes  to  the  speculative  difficul* 
ties  in  the  way  of  Knowledge,  which 
was  all  that  Hume  had  called  upon 
philosophy  to  recognise.  Not  only 
so,  but  ne  held  up  to  popular  odium 
the  speculations,  the  scope  of  which 
he  failed  to  comprehend.  His 
appeal  to  common  sense  was  little 
more  than  an  appeal  to  vulgar  pre- 
judice. He  anected  to  consider 
the  commonwealth  in  danger,  and. 
like  the  old  Romans,  summoned 
his  dictator  from  the  plough. 
Hume,  however,  did  not  stand 
alone  in  the  ii^justice  which  he  was 
compelled  to  undergo.  The  mind 
of  Keid  was  dulL  He  compre- 
hended none  of  ike  philosophers 
b^  whom  he  was  preceded.  He 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented 
the  Nominalism  of  Hoboes.  He 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented 
the  scope  of  Locke's  T/ieort/  of  the 
Origin  of  Idem.  But  his  misunder- 
standings and  his  misrepresenta- 
tions culminated  in  what  he  was 
pleased  to  term  the  *  Ideal  Theory.' 
He  conceived  that  theideas  to  which 
consxsiousness  was  restricted  by 
Locke,  by  Berkeley,  and  by  Hume, 
were  little  entities  distinct  alike 
from  matter  and  from  mind.    He 


conceived  that  these  entities  were 
believed  in  by  every  philosopher 
from  Plato  downwaraa  The  dis- 
covery of  this  delusion  of  the  philo- 
sophers he  conceived  to  be,  like  the 
Novum  Organon  of  Bacon,  the  birth, 
*  not  of  genius/  but  *  of  time.'  In 
short,  he  centred  his  whole  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  a  benefactor  to 
philosophy  in  his  exposure  of  this 
imaginary  error,  and  with  an  ob- 
tuseness  whidi  proves  his  utter 
want  of  all  metaphysical  acumen, 
fancied  that  in  exploding  these 
entity-ideas  he  was  exploding  the 
very  foundations  of  idealism.* 

Ine  mantle  dropped  by  Beid  de- 
scended upon  Stewart.  An  defiant 
though  somewhat  languid  writer, 
Stewart  dipped  into  philosophy, 
made  philosophical  extracts,  col- 
lected philosophical  aTia,  philoso- 
phized at  times,  but  can  scarcMy 
De  considered  a  philosopher.  In- 
deed, his  spirit  might  almost  be  de- 
scribed as  anti-philosophic.  All  aim 
at  svstem  he  regarded  as  aproof  that 
philosophy  was  in  its  '  novitiate ;' 
all  employment  of  scientific  lan- 
guage he  habitually  stigmatised  as 
'jargon;'  aU  subtler  speculations 
he  sneered  at  as  a  relic  of  the  mise- 
rable metaphysics  of  '  the  schools.' 
Adding  nothmg  distinctive  to  the 
speculations  of  his  master,  Stewart 
cud  little  but  embalm  his  misre- 
presentations and  extend  his  influ- 
ence. He  conceived  that  the  miUen- 
nium  of  metaphysics  was  inaugu- 
rated by  the  advent  of  the  sage  of 
common  sense.  Before  Beid's  trans- 
cendent chums,  the  glories  of  Locke. 
Descartes,  and  Leibnitz  paled  :  and 
his  sympathies  were  so  narrow,  his 
spirit  was  so  bigotedly  Scotch,  that 
he  could  recognise  in  Hartley  no- 
thing but  a  cra^  alchemist  of 
mind,  in  Kant  nothing  but  a  solemn 
mystafi^gue,  with  a  commodity  of 
unintelligible  names. 

The  third  in  the  succession  of 
the  Scotch  philosophy  was  j^wn. 
Poet,  rhetorician,  and  philosopher. 
Brown  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  spirits  of  a  brilliant 
age.  But,  what  establishes  a  higher 


*  See  a  remarkable  letter  of  Reid's  to  Dr.  Gregory,  quoted  by  Mr.  Stewart  in  his 
DitaertaXion  on  the  Progre$s  of  Metaphyiical  omd  Moral  Science^  and  glYen  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton  in  the  '  Correspondenoe  of  Dr.  Keid'  (WorlOy  p.  88). 
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claim  to  our  respect,  the  spirit  of 
his  philosophy  was  eminently 
fearless  and  unsectarian.  Unduly 
lauded  by  his  cotemx)oraries,  he 
has  paid  the  penalty  of  excessive 
praise  by  a  depreciation  equally  un- 
due. 'But  his  merit  in  relation  to 
his  predecessors,  and  in  relation  to 
that  which  was  peculiarly  the 
Scottish  problem,  is  conspicuous. 
He  saw  more  clearly  than  either 
Beid  or  Stewart  the  rational  aspect 
of  Idealism :  and  he  had  the  cou- 
rage to  vindicate  the  memorv  of 
the  more  respectable  philosophers 
from  the  charae  of  the  monstrous 
entity-idea  which,  like  the  astro- 
nomer with  the  dead  flv  upon  his 
telescope,  who  fancied  he  had  dis- 
coverea  a  monster  in  the  moon, 
Beid  fancied  he  had  detected  in 
the  system  of  every  philosopher 
before  himself.' 

But  while  the  spirit  of  the  Scotch 
philosophy  had  been  at  work,  a  far 
more  potent  spirit  had  been  evoked 
in  Germany.  The  philosophy  of 
Qermany,  like  that  of  Scotland, 
was  originally  due  to  Hume.  As 
his  scepticism  with  reference  to  the 
eztonal  world  had  aroused  the 
common  sense  of  Keid,  so  his 
scepticism  with  reference  to  causa- 
tion awoke  the  pure  reason  of  the 
far  more  subtle  and  scientific  Kant. 
Admitting  with  Hume  that  the 
mind  is  conscious  of  nothing  but 
its  own  ideaSj  the  philosopher  of 
Kosnigsberg  insisted  upon  those 
elements  of  thought,  the  existence 
of  which  the  formidaole  sceptic  had 
i^ored.  The  recognition  oi  the  no- 
tions^deed,whichnave  their  source 
in  the  inner  fountains  of  the  mind, 
was  no  novelty  in  the  history  of 
pUlosophy.  Enounced  by  Plato  in 
&e  ThecBtetus,  recognised  by  Aris- 
totle, and  insisted  on  by  Zeno  and 
the  Stoics,  the  ideas,  which  owe 
their  existence  to  the  innate  force 
of  thought,  had  been  reproduced 
in  modem  times  by  the  Conceptions 
of  Cudworth.  the  Belative  Ideas  of 
Locke,  the  Notions  of  Berkeley, 
and  tne  Natural  Suggestions  of 
Beid.  But  never  haa  they  been 
80  systematically  evolved  as  they 
were  by  Kant,  whose  Forms  of  Sen- 
sibility, Categories  of  the  Under- 
standing, and  Ideas  of  the  Beason, 


are  familiar  to  every  student  of 
philosophy.  Kant,  however,  was 
no  dogmatist.  Borne  ever  on  the 
wings  of  its  own  notions,  the  soul, 
he  conceived,  was  unable  to  attain 
reality.  What  though  by  the  laws 
of  our  intelligence  we  are  compelled 
to  refer  our  sensations  to  some  catucy 
which  we  are  necessitated  to  con- 
ceive as  inherent  in  some  subsfymce 
occup3ring  mace^  and  continuing 
to  exist  through  tiine?  What 
though  we  are  compelled  to 
mould  the  materials  of  thought 
famished  to  us  by  experience  into 
certain  forms  or  combinations, 
which  we  denominate  the  World, 
the  Soul,  and  God  ?  Time  and  space, 
said  the  transcendental  sceptic,  con- 
sidered as  objective  realities,  may  be 
mere  metaphysical  mirage;  sub- 
stance and  causation,  for  aught  we 
know,  may  be  mere  principles  of 
union,  which  combine  the  pheno- 
menon of  sense  in  thought;  the 
World,  the  Soul,  and  God,  as  matters 
of  speculation,  may  be  mere  ideals. 
Thelntellectualism  of  Kant  thus  ar- 
rived at  the  same  sceptical  conclu- 
sion as  the  Sensualism  of  Hume« 
Psychology,  perhaps,  was  rendered 
more  complete,  out  metaphysic 
was  left  involved  in  its  primaeval 
mist 

The  two  streams  of  speculation 
which  had  diverged  from  Hume 
were  destined  to  meet  in  Hamilton. 
A  Scotchman  by  birth,  but  in 
spirit  a  Kantian  and  a  schoolman, 
the  ^eat  object  of  Sir  William 
Hanulton  was  to  combine  the 
tenets  of  the  so-called  philosophy 
of  Beid  with  those  of  the  more  pro- 
found and  inner-thinking  German. 
But  like  the  two  rivers  in  the  Iliad^ 
the  incongmous  streams  woidd 
never  mingle :  and  hence  while  the 
professions  of  common  sense,  like 
the  stream  of  oD.  spread  glistening 
on  the  surface  of  nis  philosophy,  the 
Kantian  stream,  like  the  ofishoot 
from  the  waters  of  the  Styx,  rolled 
deep  and  dark  below.  But  it  is  not 
to  the  Kantian  aspect  of  the  spe- 
culations of  Sir  William  Hiimilton 
that  I  propose  to  solicit  the  atten- 
tion ot  the  reader.  I  do  not  ask 
to  initiate  him  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  'alphabet  of  human  thought,* 
or  the  *  law  of  contradictory  incon- 
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ceivables,'  or  the  evohitioii  of  cauaar 
lion  out  of  identity  of  substanceL 
Still  less  would  I  wish  to  entangle 
him  in  the  mazes  of  that  labvrinth 
of  logic,  the '  new  analytic  of  logical 
forms,'  with  its  doctrine  of  the 
*  thoroughgoing  quantification  of 
thei>redicate,'it8  'ground  of  reality/ 
and  its  lines  of  '  depth  and  breadth.* 
In  short,  the  reader  need  not  appre^ 
hend  thatheisabouttobepoeedTwith 
the  'problematical  dialogisms,*  or 
'concatenations  of  self-eziatence,' 
with  which  the  Squire  posed  Moses 
when  he  '  smoked  him  in  the  par- 
lour of  the  immortal  Vicar.  I  only 
solicit  attention  to  that  portion  of 
the  Hanultonian  system  which  pre- 
eminently claims  to  be  baaed  on 
common  sense — the  Theory  of 
Natural  BeaUsm.  '  Why  do  I  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  the  external 
world  ?  A  simple  question,  surely, 
but  one  which  torma,  pcirexadUncej 
the  question  of  the  Scotch  philo- 
sophy, and  one  which  ^  Wuliam 
Hamilton  professed  to  have  defini- 
tively solved.  To  understand  the 
answer  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
let  us  evolve  in  their  natural  order 
of  development  the  various  theories 
of  perception ;  let  us  consider  the 
vanous  answers  that  have  been 
offered  by  the  human  reason  to  the 
primary  problem  of  metaphysics, 
ttxe  guesses  at  this  least  recondite 
of  uie  riddles  that  have  been 
propounded  by  that  mysterious 
sphynx. 

'  Why  do  I  believe  in  the  existence 
of  the  world  of  matter  ?  Because  I 
see  it,  and  I  feel  it,*  is  the  answer 
of  the  ordinary  man.  And  un- 
doubtedly this  is  the  expression 
of  the  great  primaaval  instinct. 
Without  reasoning,  nay,  prior  to 
the  use  of  reason,  we  are  impelled 
to  believe  not  only  that  an  esd^rnal 
universe  exists,  but  that  we  APP^6~ 
hend  it  in  its  actual  existence.  The 
philosophy  of  the  ordinary;  man  on 
this  pomt  is  as  tinsophisticated  as 
that  of  Siakspeare*s  shepherd.  If 
he  believes  'that  the  property  of 
rain  is  to  wet,  and  fire  to  bum, 
that  good  pasture  makes  fat  sheep, 
and  tnat  a  great  cause  of  the  night 
is  lack  of  the  sun,'  he  believes  as 
firmly  that  grass  is  green,  that  he 
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beholds  the  sun,  and  that  tiie  thing 
he  handles  is  in  reality  athing.  It 
never  for  a  moment  strikes  him 
that  he  is  conscious  of  nothing  bat 
his  own  perceptions.  His  belief 
takes  the  form  of  a  thorough^ng 
nndiscriminating  JUalimn,  it  is  the 
thing  he  seems  to  apprehend,  and 
not  a  mere  idea. 

But  the  infallibility  of  this  in- 
stinct of  belief  can  never  be  recog- 
nised bv  reason.  In  the  case  of 
vision^  for  instance,  we  know  firom 
consciousness  that  we  seem  to  i^ 
prehend  the  external  reality  in  its 
actual  distance  and  dimensions: 
yet  we  know  f rpm  physiological  ana 
optical  considerations,  that  what  is 
present  to  the  sense  is  a  minute  in- 
verted image,  which  lies  unknown 
to  consciousness  in  the  bottom  of 
the  eye.  Here,  then,  it  is  evident 
there  is  a  species  of  illusion.  What 
we  take  to  be  the  reality  turns 
oat  to  be  a  mere  conception  of 
the  mind.  It  is  the  idm  of  whidi 
we  are  conscious,  and  not  the 
actual  thing.  But  the  instinct  of 
reality  still. strong  upon  us,  we  are 
unable  to  accept  the  doctnne  of  a 
pure  unoualified  IdaaliBm^  which 
admits  the  existence  of  nothing 
but  the  mere  idea.  Convinced  that 
in  the  perception  of  the  distant 
we  cannot  possibly  reach  the  reality 
itself,  compelled  to  recognise  that 
all  of  which  we  can  be  said  to  ber 
actually  conscious  is  our  own  idea, 
we  are  nevertheless  prompted  to 
re^rd  the  idea  within  as  represen*- 
tative  of  a  reality  withofut— H[>n  the 
basis  of  the  idea>  the  existence  of 
which  we  know,  we  posit  the  exr 
istence  of  an  unknown  cosmos — 
and  Caanotheticali  Idealigm^to  em- 
ploy the  phrase,  of  Sir  William 
lIa^lilton,  is  the  first  oonduaion 
we  adopt  when  we  iU)andon  instinct 
for  philosophy  and  reason. 

But  reason  once  admitted  to  our 
councils,  a  new  inquiiy  rise&  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  idea  which  we 
thus  regard  as  representative  of 
things  ?---and  whence  is  it  deter- 
mined)  The  most  obvious  sug- 
gestion is,  that  it  is  determined 
from  without  by  the  agency  of 
thiugs  themselves ;  but  how  t  The 
question  did  not  e^cnipe  the  atten*. 
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tion  of  the  Atbmisto  of  old,  and 
their  answer  is  ^ven  in  the  sono- 
rous verses  of  taeir  poet  laureat. 
We  are  told  by  Lncretius  that, 
rtripped  from  the  surface  of  ex- 
termu  things,  li^t  films  are  inces- 


santly emitted,  which,  borne  upon 
the  air,  are  received  by  the  various 
appliances  of  sense,  and  constitute 
certe^SerisibUEidolc^  which  repre- 
sent the  distant  realities  from  which 
they  come. 


Dioo,  igitor,  rerom  effigies,  tenneiqiie  figana 
Mittier  a  rebos,  snmmo  de  ooqxne  eantm. 
Qua  quasi  membnme  vel  ooiiex  nominitaoda  stt, 
Qndd  speoiem  ae  formain  similem  gerit  ejus  imago 
Cujnseanque  duet  de  corpore  fusa  vagarL 


Such  was  the  theory  of  Democritus, 
and  in  after  years  of  his  disciple 
Epicunua.  And  undoubtedly  there 
is  an  element  of  truth  in  this,  the 
earliest  of  the  philosophical  theo- 
ries of  perception.  UnletjBS  the  rays 
of  light  be  reflected  upon  the  re- 
tina of  the  eye,  unless  the  lympa- 
num  of  the  ear  be  strucd:  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  air,  unless  there 
be  an  effluvium  of  the  particles  of 
odour  soliciting  the  membrane  of 
the  nose,  we  neither  see,  nor  hear, 
nor  smelL  But  a  material  efflux  is 
not  of  necessity  a  material  film; 
and  granting  that  it  were,  the  pre- 
sence of  a  material  film  is  one 
thing,  the  sensation  of  which  it  is 
the  antecedent  and  the  cause, 
another.  How,  then,  Ib  the  mental 
£su!t.  the  &ct  of  consciousness,  to  be 
eacpiainjed  1  lids  was  a  question  to 
which  the  theory  of  Democritus 
appeared  to  give  no  answer.  An 
answer  was  essayed  by  Aristotle. 
Perception,  the  Stagynte  said,  is 
the  reception,  not  of  a  material 
film,  but  of  a  mental  form.  The 
percipient  mind  receives  the  form 
i>f  things  perceived  without  the 
matter,  much  as  the  signet  wax 
Teceives  the  impress  of  a  orazen  or 
a  golden  seal  without  the  brass  or 

fold.  What  we  are  conscious  of, 
e  said,  was  not  a  sensible  eidolon, 
which  is  a  modification  of  matter, 
but  a  Sendble  Eido$  or  Idea^ 
-which  is  a  modification  of  the 
mind  itself.  And  here,  too,  as  .Sir 
William  Hamilton  has  snown^  there 
is  an  element  of  plausibibty  or 
truth.  As  far  as  impears,  our 
organs  of  sense  imdouDtedly  stand 
in  relation  to  certain  specific  qua^ 
lities  of  body,  and  eacn  sensation 
receives  its  development^  its  farrn^ 
from  the  oi>eration  -of  the  quality 
-with  which  it  corresponda     But 


the  rationale  of  the  doctrine  escaped 
the  apprehension  of  the  men  who 
proclaimed  themselves  the  fol-^ 
lowers  of  the  great  philosopher. 
The  schoolmen  fii^tened,  as  was 
their  wont,  upon  the  Sta^yrite's 
words.  The  form  with  wmch  he 
conceived  the  mind  to  be  impressed 
they  thoxu^t  he  regarded  as  a  mat- 
terless  efflux  -  from  matter.  A 
system  of  uninteUigible  entities, 
distinct  from  mind  and  matter,  was 
thus  deviaed ;  the  material  films  of 
Democritus  were  superseded  by  a 
host  of  immaterxaT  forms;  and 
philosophy  was  for  a  time  dis- 
nonoured  by  the  IWtefOUmal  Specie^ 
of  the  mediaeval  schools.  But  the 
human  reason  was  not  destined 
to.  be  everlastingly  amused  by 
words.  Thou^t  roused  itself  once 
more.  A  simpler  doctrine,  one 
perhaps  identical  with  that  of 
Aristotle,  was  embraced.  The  sen- 
sible idea  was  regarded  as  a  mere 
act  of  sense ;  the  act  of  sense  was 
conceived  to  be  determined  by  the 
hidden  powers  of  things ;  and  thus 
with  a  minimum  admixture  of 
hypothesis,  was  developed  the 
theory   of   Fhydoal  InfwancA  or 

A  film  emitted,  a  form  impressed, 
a  fact  of  consciousness  determined, 
sudi  are  the  three  aspects  under 
which  our  ideas  of  sensation  may 
be  regarded  as  determined  from 
without  bythmgs.  But  a  new  in^ 
quiry  started.  What  was  the  hidden 
power  by  which  the  determination 
was  effected)  What  was  its  efficient 
cause)  The  existence  of  efficient 
causes  is  a  mere  conc^tion  of  the 
human  miiid,  and  the  notion  that 
they  can  be  discovered  iipplies 
that  the  conceptions  of  the  human 
xnind  are  the  measure  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  things.    A  new  range 
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of  flight  was  thus  opened  to  the 
wing  of  fancy.    Matter,  it  was  said, 
is  conceived  as  purely  passive  and 
inert;  how,  then,  can  it  be  imagined 
to  operate  as  cause  ?  It  is  conceived 
as  essentially  unthinking;  ho w,then, 
can  it  be  8upi>o8ed  to  operate  as  the 
cause  of  thought  9    Such  were  the 
difficulties  su^ested  by  the  dogmas 
of  the  dav.    The  impotent  attempts 
to  meet  tnem  might  nave  convinced 
the   mind   that  it  was  straining 
to   go    beyond   its   tether.     But 
the  attempts  were  made.    Though 
matter  be  conceived  as  in  its  own 
nature    incapable    of     producing 
thought,  mignt  it  nT>t  be  regarded 
as  invested  by  Omnipotence  with 
powers  which  it  did  not  of  itself 
possess?    This  was  the  first  and, 
to  minds  habituated  to  scholastic 
modes  of  thought,  the  most  obvious 
suggestion.     The   suggestion  was 
embraced.   The  dead  material  mass 
was  regarded  as  inspirited  by  God. 
Philosophy  effected  an  alliance  with 
Theology,  and  the  firstfruits  of  the 
connexion  was  this  theory  of  the 
Hyperphydcal  Ir^injumce  of  Matter, 
But  this  conception  could  not  stand 
the  test  of  even  the  scholastic  logic. 
If  matter  be  conceived  after  a  cer- 
tain fashion,  what  ri^ht  have  we  to 
assert  that  even  Omnipotence  could 
invest  it  with  attributes  contra- 
dictoiv  of  that  conception  ?  A  new 
hypothesis  was  theretore  necessary. 
God,  said  the  Cartesian,  does  not 
operate  on  matter  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  manifest  itself  to  mind:  he 
operates  on  mind  so  as  to  enable  it 
to  take  cognizance  of  matter.    In 
the  world  of  matter,  as   in  the 
wDrld  of  mind,  God  is  the  sole 
^dent  cause,  and  it  is  He  alone 
that   can   bring   these   antithetic 
worlds  into  relation.    On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  presence  of  the  material 
object,  Ommpotence.  as  the  efficient 
cause  of  thought,  determines  the 
mind  to  the  formation  of  a  sense- 
idea.    Such  was  the  Cartesian  doc- 
trine, and  the  theory  of  Occcuional 
Causes  was  thus  impressed  into  the 
service   of  perception.    But    the 
theory  of  occasional  causes  had  a 
formidable  rival  which  shared  with 
it  a  temporary  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  men.    What,  its  oppo* 
nents  asked,  was  the  nature  of  tnis 


vaunted  theory?— A  perpetual  mi- 
racle;   a   miracle    which   super- 
fluously condemned  the  Creator  to 
create  for  ever;  a  miracle  which, 
to  employ  the  vigorous  phrase  ot 
Aristotle,  compelled  the  Deity  to 
'put  his  hand  to  everything/ and 
dTegraded  the  Lord  of  the  umverse 
into  an  everlasting  drudge.     The 
theory  of  the  incessant  agency  of 
God  was  a  gratuitous  assumption. 
The  series  of  causes  and  effects 
spontaneously  evolved  itself  as  a 
consequence  of  the  original  consti- 
tution of  the  world.    The  music  of 
the  spheres  was  not  that  of  a  mise- 
rable   mechanism   of  which    the 
maker  was  himself  obliged  to  turn 
the  handle;  it  was  that  of  a  mag- 
nificent machine  which  ike  Great 
Artist  had  cunningly  contrived,  and 
then  sat  silent,  watching  its  move- 
ments and  listening  to  its  ceaseless 
tune.  The  world,  in  short,  was  a  I^re- 
established  Harmony,   The  theory  of 
pre-established  harmony  produced 
its  theory  of  perception.    The  mind 
of  man  was  descnbed  as  a  monad, 
a  unit  of  substance,  endowed  with 
a  representative  power ;  the  various 
representations  which   it  evolved 
were  regarded  as  pre-a^justed  so  as 
to  correspond  with  the  pre-a^justed 
evolution  of  material  monads,  just 
as  you  might  suppose  a  correspon- 
dence between  the  dials  of  two  un- 
connected clocks  to  be  effected,  and 
the  result  was  the  phenomena  of 
sense.    But  this  conception,  like  its 
predecessors  failed  to  satisfy  the 
exigencies  ot  the  speculative  reason. 
If,    as  the   Leibnitzian    averred, 
everything  goes  on  in  mind  asu 
there  were  no  matter,  and  every- 
thing goes  on  in  matter  as  if  there 
were  no  mind,  the  chasm  between 
mind  and  matter,  it  is  evident,  re- 
mains imbridged,  and  philosophy 
stands  helpless  still  upon  the  verge 
of  the  abyss.    To  bri<&e  the  cBasm 
recourse  was  had  to  thec^ogy  once 
more.     Fhilosophv  accepted   not 
only  the  agency  of  a  God,  but  the 
existence  of  a  Revelation.     And 
thus  once  more  it  argued.    That 
matter  exists  we  Imow,  for  we  are 
told  that  'in  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heavens  and  theearth«* 
That  God  is  ubiouitously  present 
to  the  mind  we  know,  for  we  are 
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told  that  in  Qod '  we  Hve  and  move 
and  have  our  being.'*  But  if  matt^ 
exist,  Qod  is  cognizant  of  its  exis- 
tence ;  and  if  Qod  be  ever  present 
to  tlie  mind  of  man,  he  may  permit 
it  to  become  cognizant  of  His 
coitions,  participant  of  His  ideas. 
Tms,  then,  was  the  solution  of  the 
mystery;.  By  participation  in  the 
Diyine  ideas  tne  human  mind  be- 
comes cognizant  of  matter,  and  the 
vision  of  the  universe  is  the  Vision 
of  Material  Things  in  God. 

Matter  operated  on  by  Qod  so  as 
to  reveal  itself  to  mind ;  mind  ope- 
rated on  by  Qod  so  as  to  become 
co^n^izant  of  matter;  matter  and 
mmd  eadi  operated  on  by  Qod  so 
that  their  various  modifications 
should  correspond  j  mind  admitted 
by  Grod  to  a  participation  of  His 
Imowledge  of  material  things; — 
such  are  the  four  great  forms  of 
Theological  Realism,  a  realism  which 
recognises  the  existence  of  the 
world  of  matter,  but  professes  itself 
incompetent  to  explain  our  know- 
ledge of  that  existence  without  the 
additional  recognition  of  a  Qod. 
From  such  a  realism  the  step  into 
pure  idealism  was  easy.  The  step 
was  taken,  and  i)hilosoDhy  entered 
on  a  new  epoch  in  its  history.  If 
all  of  which  we  are  conscious  is  a 
series  of  conceptions ;  if  that  series 
of  conceptions  can  never  be  pro- 
duced by  the  natural  powers  of 
matter;  if  nevertheless  we  are 
necessitated  to  regard  the  series  as 
produced  by  some  external  cause 
— ^why  ^stulate  the  existence  of 
a  material  world?  why  postulate 


the  existence  of  anything  but 
mind  and  Qod  ?  The  hypothesis 
of  a  spirit  infinitely  wise  and  good 
is  sumdent  to  explain  everything 
to  be  explained.  Present  every- 
where and  acting  ever,  the  Spirit  of 
the  Universe  stimulates  each  finite 
spirit  to  the  formation  of  its  sensible 
ideas  or  conceptions.  Suggested 
from  without,  the  world  of  sense 
exists  exclusively  within.  It  is  an 
ideal  world — ^an  apocalyptic  vision 
— a  world  of  theurgy  and  of  trance. 
Such  was  the  conception  and  the 
argument  of  Berkeley;  such,  too. 
perchance,  had  been  the  dream  oi 
Plato.  Such  was  the  notion  of  the 
wise  Hindoos  when  they  repre- 
sented the  world  of  sense  as 
nothing  but  Maya,  or  illusion. 
Such  was  the  scheme  of  Theological 
Idealism^ 

But  the  idealism  of  Berkeley  was 
destined  to  be  met  by  an  idealism 
more  daring  still — ^the  idealism  of 
the  mystic  Fioht^.  If  the  mind  be 
conscious  of  nothing  but  its  own 
ideas,  why  postulate  the  existence 
of  a  Gk)d?  Why  suppose  the  phe- 
nomena of  sense  to  oe  determmed 
from  without  %  Why  refuse  to 
admit  that  the  series  of  our  con- 
ceptions may  have  its  origin  in  the 
spontaneous  energy  of  thought! 
The  mind,  the  ego,  is  the  only 
existence  which  by  the  exigencies 
of  reason  we  are  compelled  to 
recogmsa  Perception  is  not  an 
apocalyptic  vision,  but  a  walking 
dream ;  the  world  is  but  'a  bodUess 
creation  of  the  mind.'  The  ego 
thus  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 


*  Ooriouslj  enough  the  text  thus  quoted  by  Malebranche  to  rapport  his  Vision,  is 
quoted  also  by  Berkeley  to  aocoont  for  his  Ideas,  and  by  Spinoaa  to  establish  his 
dogma  of  Pantheistic  Fate  :  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  '  nnwholesome  admixture* 
of  Beligion  with  Philosophy  denounced  by  Bacon,  a  demonstaration  of  the  folly  of 
those  who  wander  '  among  the  liting  seeking  for  the  dead.* 

i*  In  expounding  the  theories  of  Malebranche  and  of  Berkeley,  I  have  diverged 
-widely  from  the  accredited  exponents  of  philosophy.  The  ideas  of  these  two  ilinstrious 
thinkers  are  universally  represented  as  the  absurd  entity-ideas  denounced  by  Beid. 
Bven  Brown  here  endorses  the  error  of  Beid,  and  Sir  WillUm  Hamilton  acknow- 
ledges Brown  to  be  right  in  almost  the  only  case  in  which  Brown  is  indubitably  in  the 
-wrong.  So  also  Stewart,  so  also  Cousin,  so  also  Mr.  Mansel.  In  reality  the  ideas  of 
Berkeley  and  Malebranche  are  nothing  more  than  the  states  or  acts  of  the  percipient 
mind.  As  I  understand  the  matter,  Gh)d  is  postulated  by  Berkeley  as  tbe  perpetually 
operating  cause  of  ideas,  not  as  their  omnipresent  recipient ;  and  the  Vision  of 
Malebranche  differs  from  the  Idealism  of  Berkeley  in  this,  that  while  both  denied  an 
immediate  knowledge  of  matter  (though  one  admitted  its  existence),  Berkeley  insisted 
tbat  ideas  are  excited  by  God  subjectively  in  the  mind  of  man,  while  Malebranche 
held  that  the  mind  of  man  objectively  participates  in  the  Ideas  of  the  mind  of  God. 
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source  of  all  its  own  ideas :  and 
in  Egoistical  Idealigm  metapnysiG, 
^t  hurrying  to  the  verge  of  mad- 
ness, reached  its  bourne. 

Such  is  the  natural,  and  almost 
the  historical  development  of  the 
various  theories  which  have  been 
propounded  to  explain  the  pheno- 
mena of  sense.  Impelled  oy  an 
unreflecting  instinct,  we  first  iina^ 
gine  that  we  grasp  the  thing ;  in- 
structed by  awakened  reason,  we 
are  forced  to  confess  that  what  we 
are  conscious  of  is  nothing  but 
idea.  The  instinct  of  reality  still 
strong  upon  us,  we  are  neverthe- 
less prompted  to  regard  our  ideas 
as  representative  of  things,  and 
forthwith  atoms,  forms,  ana  films 
are  excogitated  as  intermediating 
between  the  reali^  without  and 
the  conception  of  tne  reality  with- 
in. Baffled  in  the  endeavour,  to 
conceive  the  nature  of  the  opera* 
tion  of  matter  upon,  mind,  in  our 
impotence  to  explain,  the  inex- 
plicable we  next  invoke  the  Deity 
to  bring  mind  and  matter  into 
relation,  and  speculation  enters  the 
domain  of  hyperphysical  influ- 
ences, mysterious  causes,  imagi- 
naij  harmonies, .  and  theosopmc 
visions.  "Die  Deity  being  first  in- 
voked to  account  for  our  know- 
ledge of  the  world  of  matter,  the 
existence  of  the  world  of  matter  is 
next  i^ored  as  unnecessary  to  the 
operation  of  the  Deity,  and  our 
ideas,  of  sense  are  conceived  to  be 
exdted  in  our  minds  by  the  unas* 
sisted  agency  of  God.  And  as  the 
world  was  superseded  by  God,  so 
God  in  turn  is  superseded  by  the 
soul  of  man.  The  mind  which  first 
iminersed  itself  in  materialism,  then 
burst  into  the  region  of  theology, 
takes  refuge  at  last  in  the  asylum 
of  its  iudividusd  consciousness. 
The  idea  of  the  universe  is  pro- 
nounced  to  havB  been  generated 
from  within  by  a  native  spontaneity 
of  thought.  Thought  is  conceived 
to  be  all  in  aU,  and  the  soul,  self- 
centred  in  the  solitude  of  its  intel- 
lectual egotism,  declares  even  God 
t9  be  an  idea  of  its  own  creation, 
and  madly  proclaims  the  apotheosis 
of  itself. 

Like  the  unquiet  spirit  in  the 
gospel,  thus  for  two  thousand  yean^ 


has  the  spirit  of  speculation  wan- 
dered to  and  fro  through  the  uni- 
verse of  thought,  seeking  ever- 
more for  rest  and  finding  non& 
It  would  be  passing  strange  if  it 
had  been  reserved  for  a  philosopher 
at  the  termination  of  that  period 
to  penetrate  into  the  secret  that 
had  been  concealed  so  long.  Yet 
tiiis  was  the  vision,  and  tlie  vaunt  of 
Hamilton.  The  futility;  of  all  pre- 
ceding efforts  1o  explain  the  mys- 
tery no  one  saw  more  clearly  than 
himself.  No  one  saw  more  clearly 
that  the  hypotheses  they  involved 
could  never  DC  elevated  into  truths 
by  proof  No  one  saw  more  clearly 
that  our  human  conceptions  are  na 
criterion  of  the  possibinty  of  things. 
But  ijie  old  metaph^c  spirit  was 
stirring  strong  within  him.  His 
whole  life  had  been  spent  in  the 
study  of  the  visionary  sages  who 
had  attempted  to  grasp  at  beins^ 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  intd- 
lect  was  haunted  by  the  presence 
of  the.  ancient  phantom.  Hence  it 
was  that  he  deluded  himself  with 
the  idea  that  metaphysic  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  m^re  exposition 
of  the  possibilities  of  thought. 
Hence  it  was  that  he  strove  to  re- 
tain .for  ontology  some  relic  of  her 
old  domain.  On  the  borders  of 
consciousness,  being,  he  conceived, 
might  still  be  grasped,  and  he  main- 
tained that  in  perception  the  soul 
was  not  confined  to  the  magic  ciide 
of  its  own  sensations,  but  was  in 
contact  with  realit;^  itself. 

But  let  us  not  misunderstand  the 
Natnmd  Realism  oi  t\na  recondite 
thinker.  Despite  his  bias  to  on- 
tology, he  saw  the  futility  of  all 
endeavours  to  attain  the  absolute, 
whether  hy  a  transcendental  dia- 
lectic, such  as  that  of  H^el,  or  an 
intellectual  intuition,  such  as  that 
of  Schelling.  He  maintained  that 
*"  existence  absolutely  and  in  itself 
is  to  us  as  zero'  (Dtac. ,  p.  54).  Neither 
did  he  belie  the  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness, by  asserting  an  intui- 
tion of  substance,  whether  mental 
or  material,  as  some  of  his  less 
cautious  followers  have  done. .  He 
admitted  that  ^'substance,*  con- 
sidered as  '  a  basis  for.  phenomena^' 
is  *  only  supposed  by  a  necessity  of 
thought,'  and  that  *  even  as  a  rehir* 
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tive  it  is  not  positively  known* 
(Disc.  p.  644).  In  despite  of  his 
vigorous  appeal  to  common  sense, 
lie  had  the  courage  even  to  admit 
the  illusiveness  of  the  vulgar  in- 
stinct with  respect  to  the  secondanr 
qualities  of  matter.  He  admitted, 
with  Descartes  and  Locke,  that  the 
secondary  qualities,  as  properties  of 
things,  are  merely  certain  *  un- 
known powers,'  which  are  'inferred 
as  causes,'  and  as  recognised  by  us 
are  nothing  but  our  own  sensations 
(JUid,  pp.  816,  825).  But  with  re- 
spect to  the  primary  qualities,  the 
case,  as  he  conceived^  was  different 
He  asserted  a  *  consciousness  or  im- 
mediate perception  of  certain  essen- 
tial attributes  of  matter  objjectivdy 
existing^  {Reid^  p.  835).  So  far,  he 
maintained,  'reality  is  known  in 
itself  or  as  existing '  {Reidy  p.  82a) 
""^o  fiur,  he  held,  the  soul  is  able 
to  transcend  itself. 

The  doctrine  that  the  soul  can  be 
conscious  of  anything  beyond  itself, 
whatever  it  may  imagine  and  be- 
lieve, reverses  tne  best  accredited 
oonclusionsof  modem  philosophy, 
and  opens  an  outlet  to  all  the  ez- 
trava^ces  of  the  older  meta- 
physic.  The  result  indeed  has  been 
already  realized  The  objective 
knowledge  of  qualities  relative  to, 
and  inherent'  in,  an  unknown  sub- 
stance^ has  been  succeeded  by  an 
objective  knowledge  of  a  world 
of  unsubstantial  qualities,  iden- 
tical with  the  world  of  entity-ideas 
attributed  to  Berkeley.  The  ob- 
lective  knowledge  of  quality,  has 
oeen  succeeded  by  an  objective 
knowledge  of  the  mind  as  sub- 
stance and  efficient  cause.  Nay, 
there  have  not  been  wanting  inti- 
mations of  intention  once  more  to 
essay  the  old  impossibility^  and 
strive  to  scale  the  summits  01  exis- 
tence bythe  ladder  of  the  scholastic 
logic    The  doctrine  that  supplies 


a  basis  for  such  chimerical  adven- 
tures may  well  solicit  our  attentiolL 
'  The  external  world  exists,'  says 
the  Gosmothetical  Idealist,  'because 
we  naturally  believe  it  to  exist.' 
'  No,'  says  the  Natural  Realist, '  we 
believe  it  to  exist  only  because  we 
are  immediately  cognizant  of  it  as 
existing.'  Such  is  the  issue  whicL 
is  raised  by  Sir  William  Hamilton** 
{Eeid^  p.  749).  But  here  a  pre- 
liminary question  of  jurisdiction 
rises.  By  what  tribimal  is  this 
issue  to  be  tried?  If  we  appeal 
to  the  old  popular  tribunal  orga- 
nized -  by  Beia,  the  finding  of  tne 
ordinary  man  may  easily  be  guessed. 
But  wiU  the  propriety  of  this  find- 
ing be  recognised  bythe  superior 
court  1  Will  it  be  ratified  by  Des- 
cartes. bvLocke, by  Cousin^ or  by 
Kant?  The  common  principle  ol 
theirphilosophy  proclaims  that  the 
soul  IS  conscious  of  nothing  but  its 
own  ideas  and  beliefs.  As  Hume 
has  demonstrated,  there  is  a  con- 
flict on  this  point  between  philo- 
sophy and  instinct.  How,  then, 
is  the  point  at  issue  to  be  deter- 
mined I  Sir  William  Hamilton,  like 
Eeid,  appeals  to  common  sense. 
But  what  are  we  to  understand  by 
common  sense?  The  common  sense 
of  the  unsophisticated  man)  'Com- 
mon sense/  Sir  William  Hamilton 
informs  us, '  isi  like  common  law. 
Each  may  be  laid  down  as  the 
general  riile  of  decision;  but  in 
the  one  case  it  must  be  left  to  the 
jurist,  in  the  other,  to  the  philo- 
sopher, to  ascertain  tlie  contents  of 
the  rule'  {fieid,  p.  ^52).  Are  we, 
then,  to  imderstana  by  common 
sense,  the  common  sense  of  the 
philosophers  )  '  The  immense  ma- 
jority of  philosophers^'  as  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  admits,  repudiate 
the  fundamental  tenet  of  his  phi- 
losophy {ReH  pp.  749,  817). 
What,  then,  once  more,  are  we  to 


*  It  IB  not  my  parpose  in  this  paper  to  yindicate  theOofmothetical  Idealist  or  any 
other  pbUoeophto.  Bnt  I  may  remark  that  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  imposed  on 
Cosmothetical  Idealism  an  absurdity  which  no  cosmothetieal  idealist,  if  he  knew  his 
own  bnsineas,  irohld  admit.  '  How  can  I  know  that  my  idea  represents  a  reality  which 
is  by  hypothesis  unhMnon  f  Such  is  the  question  with  which  Sir  William  Hamilton 
would  pose  his  antagonist.  The  anta^nist  might  fiedrly  reply,  '  We  know  nothing 
abont  the  matter.  Ask  Why  do  we  believe  that  onr  ideas  are  ropreseutatiye  of 
realities  we'do  not  know  S  the  appeanmce  of  contradiction  disappears,  and  the  reply 
im.  obrioiis.    We  bdisYt  beoauie  praeticaUy  we  cannot  help  believing.* 
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nnderBtand  bv  common  sense) 
From  aught  that  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared, the  common  sense  of  one 
uncommon  man  —  the  common 
sense  of  Sir  William  Hamilton 
himself.  Truly,  if  this  be  so,  Vol- 
taire was  righ^  and  conmion  sense 
is  not  so  very  common. 

But  let  not  this  be  understood  as 
a  prejudication  of  the  question. 
It  is  possible  that  the  immense 
majority  of  philosophers  may  be 
wrong,  and  the  minority  of  one  be 
right  But  it  is  evident  the  point 
cannot  be  tried  by  a  common-sense 
tribunal  such  as  Keid's:  it  must  be 
tried  by  the  Kantian  tribunal  of 
the  speculative  reason.  Let  the 
pleadmgs,  then,  be  opened.  We 
nave  an  immeoiate  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  external  thinss — 
such  is  the  position  maintained  by 
Hamilton.  But  what  are  we  to 
understand  by  an  immediate  know- 
ledge) Here,  as  everywhere^  we 
wOl  employ  tiie  Natural  Bealist  as 
his  own  exponent.  '  A  thing  is 
known  immediately  or  proxi- 
mately/ says  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, *  when  we  cognise  it  in  itself ; 
immediately  or  remotely^  when  we 
cognise  it  in  or  through  something 
numerically  different  from  itself 
(Eeid,  p.  805).  And  what  is  the 
condition  of  the  possibility  of  such 
a  knowled|ge?  *A  thing  to  be 
known  in  itself,*  savs  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  'must  be  known  as 
actually  existing,  and  it  cannot  be 
known  as  actually  existing  unless 
it  be  known  as  existing  in  its  when 
and  in  its  where'  (p.  800J.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  condition  is  ob- 
vious, nor  does  the  Natural  Realist 
recoil  ^  from  its  avowal  *  A  pre- 
sentative  knowledge,*  says  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Hamilton,  *  is  only  competent 
of  an  object  present  to  the  mind 
both  in  time  and  sjxue'—ilbid,)-^ 
'  distant  realities  we  reach,  not  by 
perception,  but  by  a  suoseouent 
process  of  inference  founded  there- 
on' (p.  814).  Here,  then,  at  the 
very  outset,  we  have  a  startling 
result,  and  one  for  which  the  preli- 
minary dissertation  upon  common 
sense  had  not  at  all  prepared  u& 
By  the  primary  condition  of  intui- 
tive knowledge  the  whole  world  of 
vieion  is  cut  off  hom  the  ken  of 


intuition,  and  the  domain  of  natural 
realism  is  restricted  to  the  world 
of  touch.  And  this  Sir  William 
Hamilton  is  at  last  necessitated  to 
admit  He  tdls  us  tiiat  it  is  *  very 
incorrect  to  say'  we  see  the  sun  or 
moon  'as  existent*  in  the  heavens 
— ^a  concession  which  he  may  re- 
concile with  his  assertion  of  the 
infallibility  of  common  sense  as 
best  he  may.  *The  rays  of  light 
emanating  from,  and  m  contact 
and  relation  with,'  our  organ  of 
sight,'  we  are  told,  is  all  of  which 
we  are  'immediately  percipient' 
(p.  299).  But  can  we  be  truly  said 
to  be  immediately  percipient  of 
even  this  %  On  the  contrary,  so  far 
are  we  from  being  conscious  of  the 
contact  of  the  ray  with  the  retina^ 
that  in  reality  we  are  conscious  of 
the  existence  of  neither  retina  nor 
ray.  Nay,  Sir  William  Hamilton 
himself  admits  elsewhere  that  'the 
image  on  the  retina  is  not  itself  an 
object  of  visual  perception'  (p. 
160).  What,  then,  is  the  object  of 
visual  perception  ?  or  rather,  what 
is  visual  perception  itself?  A  ray 
alights  upon  the  eye-^a  minute 
inverted  image  is  depicted  on  a 
small  exjyanse  of  nerve — and  on  the 
instant,  as  if  by  magic,  an  ideal 
universe  exists.  In  this  ideal  uni- 
verse what  spot  is  there  that  Natu- 
ral Bealism  can  claim  by  right  of  in- 
tuition? The  reality  is  absent— the 
existence  of  the  image  b  unknown 
— the  idea,  the  inference,  is  all  in 
alL  It  is  '  imagination  bodies  forth 
the  form  of  things  unknoum,*  Know- 
l^lge  dudes  the  ^n^asp  of  thought, 
and  Natural  Bealism  melts  away 
into  the  Cosmothetical  Idealism  it 
denounced. 

The  visible  world,  then,  so  far 
as  it  is  a  thing  of  vision,  exists 
only  in  idea,  or,  if  so  you  choose  to 
phrase  it,  in  the  eye.  But  what  of 
the  more  soUd  world  of  touch  f  It 
is  here  that  the  Natural  Bealist  now 
takes  his  stand.  '  Qive  me  a  stand- 
point,' said  the  sage  of  Syracuse, 
'and  I  will  move  the  worli'  But 
can  even  this  stand-point  of  reality 
be  conceded  to  the  Archimedes  of 
the  new  philosophy?  Once  more, 
let  us  apply  his  own  condition. 
Select  the  simplest  phenomenon  of 
touch    You  touch  an  object  with 
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the  ti^  of  your  finger:  you  have  a 
sensation  in  the  organ  of  sense:  do 
you  know  the  object  1  On  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton's  own  showing,  only 
if  the  soul  knows  it  in  its  where. 
But  if,  as  the  Cartesians  held,  the 
soul  be  seated  in  the  cranium,  or  any 
other  point  within  the  body,  it  is 
seated  at  a  distance  from  the  scene 
of  sense — ^the  informations  of  sense 
must  be  telegraphed,  as  it  were, 
along  the  nerves,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  object  can  never  be 
regarded  as  immediate.  Before, 
therefore,  we  can  accept  the  dogma 
of  NatunJ  Bealism,  we  must  ffra- 
tuitouslv  reject  the  Cartesian  dec- 
trine,  which  centralizes  the  seat  of 
thought — ^we  must  hold  that  the 
soul  IS  literally  at  our  fingers*  ends 
— and  we  must  adopt  the  old 
scholastic  dogma  ridiculed  by  Prior, 
that  the  soul. 

Throughout  the  body,  squat  or  tall, 
Is,  honAfidty  all  in  aJI, 
And  yet,  slap-dash,  is  all  again 
In  every  sinew,  nerve,  and  vein. 

But  even  this  will  not  avail  us. 
In  order  to  *  cognise'  the  object  in 
its  *  where,'  not  only  ^  must  we 
assume  tluit  the  soul  is  at  our 
fingers'  ends, — ^we  must  assume  that 
the  finger's  end  is  in  contact  with 
the  object  touched.  But  if  the 
theory  of  Boscovich  be  true — and  it 
is  confirmed  by  a  variety  of  phy- 
sical considerations — it  is  impos- 
sible that  actual  contact  should  be 
realized ;  and  if  the  organ  and  the 
object  be  separated  by  the  merest 
dinerential  that  the  mind  of  the 
mathematician  can  conceive,  it  is 
evident  that,  for  all  purposes  of  in- 
tuition, they  might  as  well  be  sepa- 
rated by  *the  whole  diameter  of 
eustence.'  Before  we  can  accept 
the  conclusions  of  Natural  Eealism, 
therefore,  we  must  reject  the  theory 
of  Boscovich,  which  reduces  matter 
to  a  system  of  forces,  and  adopt  the 
theory  of  Democritus,  whicn  not 
only  reduces  every  sense  to  a  mo- 
dification of  touch,  but  explains 
touch  by  a  contiguity  of  atoms.  But 
suppose  the  contiguity  effected,  we 
sre  as  far  from  a  '  cognition'  of  the 
objective  as  ever.  For  what  is  con- 
tact) A  mere  community  of  sur- 
face, which  of  itself  convevs  no 
knowledge  of  diversity  of  being. 


The  face,  for  instance,  might  be 
in  contact  with  the  air  for  ever, 
and  yet  receive  no  knowledge,  of 
its  existence  from  the  contact. 
Agitate  the  particles  of  air,  pro- 
duce resistance,  and  a  new  sen- 
satioUj  it  is  true,  is  determined,  a 
new  mference  drawn;  but  con- 
sciousness is  affected,  not  by  the 
contact,  but  by  the  felt  resistance. 
Here,  then,  it  is  evident  we  must 
abandon  atoms  and  have  recourse 
to  force;  and  as  the  theory  of 
Boscovich  was  abandoned  for  that 
of  Democritus  to  effect  a  contact, 
so  the  theory  of  Democritus  must 
be  abandoned  for  that  of  Bosco- 
vich, to  secure  resistance  and  re- 
action. 

And  it  is  to  force  that  Six  William 
Hamilton  avowedly  has  recourse  at 
last,  in  order  to  secure  the  knowledge 
of  a  world  without.  *  The  existence 
of  the  extra-organic  worlds  he  says, 
'is  apprehended,  not  in  a  percep- 
tion of  the  primary  qualities  of 
matter,  but  in  a  perception  of  the 
quasi-primary  pnasis  of  the  se- 
cundo-primanr ;  that  is,  in  the  con- 
sciousness tnat  our  locomotive 
energy  is  resisted,  and  not  resisted 
bv  aught  in  our  organism  itself. 
For  in  the  consciousness  of  being 
thus  resisted  is  involved,  as  a  cor- 
relative, the  consciousness  of  a  re- 
sisting something  external  to  our 
organism.  Both  are  therefore,'  he 
says,  '  coi^unctly  apprehended' 
{field,  p.  882).  But  here  again 
hypothesis  is  heaped  upon  hypo- 
thesis. '  I  am  conscious  that  my 
locomotive  energy  is  impeded.' 
Undoubtedly,  for  nere  I  am  within 
the  circle  of  my  own  sensations. 
*  I  am  conscious  that  it  is  impeded 
by  naught  in  my  organism  itsdf ' 
By  no  means.  For  my  part,  I  am 
conscious  of  nothing  of  the  sort. 
With  the  experience  of  incubus  I 
can  well  realize  the  idea  that  the 
sense  of  impediment  originates  with- 
in. How,  then,  as  matter  of  objec- 
tive knowledge,  can  I  reject  the  pos- 
sibility of  Ejgoistical  Idealism,  and 
denounce  Ficht6  as  giving  the  lie 
direct  to  consciousness  9  But  grant 
the  sensation  to  originate  without. 
*I  am  conscious  of  a  resisting 
Bomethingextemalto  mv  organism^ 
says  Sir  William  Hamilton, '  and  I 
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am  conscious  that  this  resistizig 
something  is  a  quality  of  matter.' 
Again  I  must  demur.  Why  may 
not  the  external  something  that 
stimulates  in  me  the  sensation  of 
resistance,  be  an  active  spirit  ?  To 
■acquiesce  in  the  conclusion  of  Na- 
tural Bealism,  therefore,  not  only 
must  we,  without  warrant  of  oon- 
adousness,  reject  the  llgoistical 
Idealism  of  Ficht^,  we  must  also 
gratuitously  reject  the  Theological 
idealism  oi  Berkeley.  But  concea- 
aion  has  not  reached  its  dimaz 
even  vet.  *  This  experience  of  ex- 
ternal resistance,'  says  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  'supposes  a  possession 
•of  the  notions  oi  space  and  motion 
in  space'  {Reid^  p.  882).  Here 
the  rTatural  Beahst  is  involved  in  a 
dilemma,  from  which  it  is  in  vain 
that  he  endeavours  to  escape.  Is 
this  notion  of  space  a  mere  idea) 
Then  external  space,  and  all  that  it 
embosoms,  may,  for  aught  we  know, 
be  a  mere  objectification  of  a  form 
of  sense,  a  self-projection  of  the 
mind,  a  mere  metaphysical  mirage; 
and  Natural  Bealism  is  lost  in  the 
Tranacendental  Scepticism  of  Kant. 
Is  this  notion  of  space  an  appre- 
hension of  space  in  its  objective 
externality?  In  this  case  we  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  an  ex- 
ternal world  of  matter,  because  we 
iielieve  in  the  existence  of  motion 
in  an  external  world  of  space  1 
Here  we  have  the  merest  petiUo 
principii,md  Natural  Bealism  dis- 
appears in  a  mist  of  paralogism. 
But  even  paralogism  is  an  aflecta- 
tion  of  lo^c,  and  logic  is  inference, 
not  intuition.  What,  then,  is  the 
result?  Once  more  NaturalKealism 
is  detected  as  nothing  but  Cosmo- 
thetical  Idealism  in  cusguise.^ 

In  fact,  the  extrarorganic  world 
of  touch,  like  the  extrarorganic 
world  of  vision,  is  at  last  avowedly 
abandoned  to  Cosmothetical  Ideal- 
ism. *  The  orffanisnL'  Sir  William 
Hamilton  at  last  informs  us,  after 


many  a  misleading  discussion  con- 
ducted upon  other  views,  'the 
orgcantm  is  the  field  of  apprehension 
both  to  sensation  proper  and  per^ 
ception  proper'  (Revd,  p.  €H8o). 
'The  primary  qualities  of  things 
external  to  our  organism  we  do  not 
perceive, — ie.,  immediately  know^ 
For  them  we  only  learn  to  tttfer, 
from  the  affections  which  we  come 
to  find,  that  they  determine  in  our 
organs  (p.  881).  Here,  then,  we 
have  Natural  Bealism  driven  to  its 
last  retreat  And  here,  too,  we 
are  called  on  to  concede  a  puadox. 
'The  organism,'  says  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  'is,  at  once,  within  and 
without  the  mind ;  is,  at  once,  sub- 
jective and  objective  \  is,  at  once^ 
MO  and  nonrCffo^  (Reidy  p.  880X 
Concede  the  paradox,  however,  and 
listen  to  the  theory.  '  I  hold,*  says 
Sir  William, '  that  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  sensations  out  of  each 
other,  contrasted  limited,  and 
variously  arrangea,  we  have  a  per- 
ception proper  of  the  primary 
qualities,  m  an  externality  to  the 
mind,  though  not  to  the  nervous 
organism,  as  an  immediate  cogni- 
tion, and  not  merely  as  a  notion  or 
concept  of  something  extended, 
figured,  &C.'  (p.  88^).  Here,  then, 
we  have  the  BiaoL  in  a  nutshelL 
When  we  are  conscious  of  '  sensa- 
tions out  of  each  other,'  is  the  ooii- 
sdousness  to  be  denominated  a 
perception,  or  a  noiion;  is  the  mutual 
externality  to  be  regarded  as 
matter  of  9cience  or  of  teeming  t 
*  That  is  the  only  question.  And 
was  it  for  the  solution  of  such  a 
verbal  question  that  all  past  philo- 
sophy was  decried,  all  tneones  of 
perception  analysed,  a  new  theoiy 
proposed,  a  new  sect  founded,  a 
new  epoch  in  speculation  opened  1 
Surely,  parturient  mountain  never 
product  abortion  more  musci- 
pular  than  this^  Bat  let  us  try  the 
question.  To  test  the  theory  let 
us  take  an  instance  discussed  by 


*  Sir  William  Hamilton's  vacillation  on  the  subject  of  Spaoe  is  remarkable.  In 
the  first  edition  of  his  Diwusnona  he  tells  us  that  *  it  is  one  merit  of  the'  PhDosophy 
of  the  Conditioned  that  it  proTes  Space  to  be  only  a  law  of  thought,  and  not  a  law  oC 
things,'  (p.  583) — a  concession  obviously  incompatible  with  any  system  of  Katoral 
Bealism.  In  the  second  editaou,  published  in  the  following  year,  the  '  merit  *  of 
the  Philosophy  consists  in  this—that  *itpioTe8  Space  to  be  iy  a  law  of  ihou^t^ 
■and  not  by  a  law  of  things.* — (p.  607.) 
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•&  William  Hamilton  himself  .  In 
the  case  of  an  amputated  Hmb,  it  is 
■a  well-known  fact  that  men  fre- 
qnentlyexperiencesensationswhidi 
seem  to  have  their  seat  in  the  am- 
putated parts.  These  sensations, 
it  is  evident,  are  falselv  locidized  : 
in  fact,  they  are  ideally  projectea 
firom  the  organism  into  external 
n>ace.  How  does  Sir  William 
Hamilton  account  for  this  pheno- 
menon f  *  The  peculiar  nerves,*  he 
«ays,  'running  isolated  from  centre 
to  periphery,  and  thus  remaining, 
though  curtailed  in  len£^h.  un- 
mutuated  in  function,  will^  ii  irri- 
tated at  any  point,  contmue  to 
manifest  their  original  sensations ; 
and  these  being  now,  as  heretofore, 
manifested  out  of  each  other,  must 
^ifford  the  condition  of  a  perceived 
extension,  not  less  real  than  that 
which  they  afforded  prior  to  the 
amputation'  (Meid^p.wi).  Here, 
metaphysic  is  obhged  to  have  re- 
course to  ^ysiology  to  resolve  its 
problem.  But  how,  as  a  physi- 
ologist, am  I  to  Know  that  the 
nerves  of  my  organism  run  isolated 
£rom  centre  to  circumference  1  By 
the  contemplation  of  the  organism 
regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  extra- 
organic  world,  which  has  alreadv 
eluded  the  ^prasp  of  Natural  Beal- 
ism — ^by  vision,  which  has  already 
been  shown  to  be  not  intuitive  but 


ideal  But  grant  the  fact  le^* 
timatelv  ascertained,  and  let  us 
leave  pnysiology  for  consciousness. 
However  the\phenomenon  be  pro- 
duced. *  nuimfated  out  of  each 
other,  our  sensations  indubitably 
are — ^out  does  this  supply  the  *  con- 
dition of  perceived  .  extension  f 
The  extension  apprehended  is  ideal 
by  the  rigorous  conditions  of  the 
problem.  The  locality  of  the  sen- 
sation is  not  apprehended  in  its 
^  where.*  Reality  here,  as  every- 
where, eludes  our  grasp — ^and  Natu- 
ral Realism  is  tnus  definitively 
proved  to  be  nothing  but  a  figment 
of  philosophic  fancy. 

The  world  of  the  sentient  organ- 
ism given  in  the  consciousness 
of  'the  reciprocal  outness  of  sen- 
sations*— ^the  extr»<K>rganic  world 
of  touch  given  in  the  consciousness 
of  'the  locomotive  energy  as  im- 
peded from  without* — ^the  extr»- 
organic  world  of  vision  given  in 
the  consciousness  of  'the  rays  of 
li^ht  in  relation  to,  and  in  contact 
with,  the  retina'  (^LecU,  iL  130): 
such,  as  collected  from  the  chaos 
of  his  exposition,  are  the  three 
realistic  elements  of  the  Natural 
Realism  of  the  last  antagonist  of 
Hume.  Thrice  has  he  essayed  to 
grasp  reality;  but  thrice  has 
reahty ,  even  as  a  mere  phenomenon, 


escaped. 

Ter  oonatns  ibi  oollo  dare  braehia  drcnm, 

Ter  frostra  oomprensa  manns  effugit  imago- 
like  the    shade   of   Creusa^   the     spite  of  every  effort  to  detain  it, 
phantom    meets   the   eye,  but  it     and  the  Natural  Realist  is  left  dis- 
mocks  the  touch ;   it  escapes   in     consolate  as  the  Trojan  hero. 

Thrioe  round  the  aliape  his  anxui  in  Tain  he  threw, 
Thrice  from  his  grasp  the  phantom  form  withdrew — 
Light  as  the  winds  that  wander  throci^h  the  deep, 
And  unsubstantial  as  the  shapes  of  sleep. 


What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of 
this  whole  discussion  ?  It  is  that 
the  more  sober  of  our  modem  phi- 
losophers are  right  It  is  that  the 
mind  is  conscious  of  nothmg  but 
its  own  ideas.  It  is  that  objective 
knowledge,  even  in  the  sin^lest 
phenomena  of  sense,  is  beyond 
our  reach.  In  fact,  we  might  as 
well  emulate  the  madman's  effort 
and  strive  to  jump  out  of  our 
very  bodies,  as  endeavour  to  trans- 
•cend  our  souls.  Soar  into  the 
heaven  of  heavens,  or  plunge  into 


the  abyss,  you  are  still  within  the 
limits  of  vour  individual  being, 
vou  are  still  confined  to  the  view- 
less prison  of  your  Self.  What, 
then,  is  the  soul  abandoned  to 
utter  desolation,  and  to  everlast- 
ing doubt]  Not  so.  Superior  to 
the  dogmas  of  philosophy,  proof  to 
the  cavils  of  the  sceptic,  strong  and 
self-confident,  the  mighty  instincts 
of  humanity  are  roused.  We  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  realities  we 
cannot  know.  We  consider  God  as 
something  more  than  a  mere  ideal ; 
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we  cannot  regard  the  World  aa 
nothing  but  illusion,  the  Soul  as 
nothing  but  evanescent  thought. 
Ibdsting  for  action  rather  than  for 
thought,  speculating  ever  in  strict 
subordination  to  the  practical  re- 
alities of  life,  we  abandon  our  sha- 
dowy philosophemes  for  living 
instincts,  and  assurance  prevails 
where  nothing  is  theoretically  sure. 
Wh^  do  we  believe  that  au^ht  of 
reahty  exists)  The  reply  is  simple. 
We  believe,  if  we  do  believe,  oe- 
cause  we  cannot  help  believing. 
The  sublimest  mystery  of  religion 
And  the  simplest  phenomenon  of 
sense  are  thus  based  upon  the  same 
foundation.  It  is  by  faith  we  live, 
and  not  b>[  sight  Faith  is  the 
vivifying  principle,  the  soul,  of  life. 
Beli^on  and  philosophy  are  one. 

What,  then,  it  will  be  askeiLare 
the  uses  of  philosophy?  Why 
laboriously  strujgffle  through  a  series 
of  systems  which  leave  us  at  the 
point  from  which  we  started,  leave 
us  on  a  level  with  the  ordinary 
man  ?  But  this  question,  too,  ad- 
mits of  answer.  In  the  first  place, 
we  are  not  left  exactly  on  the  level 
that  we  dread.  The  ignorance  £rom 
which  we  start  is  a  prejudice, 
bigoted  and  blind :  the  ignorance 
with  which  we  end  is  a  principle 
accredited  by  reason.  The  one  is 
an  uneasj[  state,  that  is  haunted 
ever  by  misgiving  and  by  doubt — 
the  other  is  a  state  of  confident  re- 
pose, in  whidi  we  calmly  resign 
ourselves  to  the  necessity  imposed 
on  us  by  Nature.  The  one  is  the 
ignorance  of  the  imbecile  and 
coward,  who  shuts  his  eyes  to  his 
condition:  the  oilier  is  ]ihe  i^o- 
rance  of  tne  man  who  is  conscious 
of  everything,  but  who  is  ready  to 
confront  his  fate.  Nor  is  the 
ignorance  of  the  phHosopher  mere 
ignorance.  Metaphysical  systems, 
it  is  true,  considered  merely  in 
relation  to  their  positive  results, 
are  worthless.  They  are  the  fig- 
ments of  philosophic  fancy,  the 
romances  of  the  reason.  But  these 
figments  and  romances  are  stiU  to 
be  invested  with  a  scientific  value. 
They  are  a  development  of  the  in- 
tellect of  man.  They  are  the  sum 
total  of  its  guesses  at  the  riddle 
that  can  never  possibly  be  read. 


They  exhaust  the  region  of  hypo- 
thesis. They  supply  the  materials 
for  a  science  of  the  possibilities  of 
thought.  But  grant  the  case  were 
different  The  question,  why  study 
philosophy,  overlooks  a  vital  dis- 
tinction which  subsists  between 
philosophy  and  science.  In  every 
department  of  scientific  knowledge 
we  can,  without  loss  of  intellectual 
dignity,  accept  results  on  trust  If 
we  are  not  ourselves  mathemsr- 
ticians,  we  may  accept  the  proper- 
ties of  the  line,  the  surface,  and  the 
solid  on  the  authority  of  Descartes 
and  Monge.  If  we  are  incompetent 
or  indisposed  to  investigate  the 
laws  of  the  celestial  motions,  we 
take  no  shame  in  relying  on  the 
authority  of  Newton  or  Xaplace. 
But  it  IS  not  so  with  those  mat- 
ters of  high  argument  with  which 
the  Philosophy  of  Being  is  con- 
cerned. Philosophy  is  a  personal 
affiur.  The  questions  Whyl  and 
Whence  f  and  Whither  1  obtrude 
themselves  on  every  individual 
mind,  and  await  its  individual  an- 
swer. The  problems  connected, 
with  the  World,  the  Soul,  and  God, 
are  problems  wldch  eveiy  thinking 
being,  if  he  would  vindicate  bis 
claim  to  that  high  title,  must  ex- 
amine by  the  light  of  his  own 
thought  It  is  nothing  that  these 
mysteries  have  been  scrutinijDed 
in  vain  by  multitudes  before  us; 
they  must  be  scrutinized  by  us. 
The  discussion  of  these  questions 
is  a  portion  of  our  intellectual  le- 
sponsibiHties,  which  no  one  who 
has  a  due  sense  of  those  responsi- 
bilities can  evade  without  a  loss  of 
intellectual  self-respect  Who  would 
take  the  immortality  of  his  soul  on 
trust  ?  Who  would  accept  the 
beiiur  and  the  attributes  of  Qod 
on  tne  ^ok  dixit  of  another?  We 
cannot  accept  the  solution  of  these 
problems  on  the  authority  of  Plato ; 
we  cannot  admit  their  insolubility 
on  the  authority  of  Hume  or  Kant 
Thesearematterswhichatall  events, 
and  at  whatever  peril,  we  must  ex- 
amine and  detemune  for  ourselves. 
And  there  are  moments  when  we 
are  prompted  by  a  generous  im- 
pulse to  attempt  the  task.  There 
IS  a  youth  of  thought  as  there  is  a 
youui  of  life,  and  the  same  adven- 
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tarons  spirit  is  astir  in  each.  Dis- 
satisfied with  the  monotonous  rou- 
tine of  daily  things — chiding  be- 
neath '  the  burthen  of  the  mystery, 
the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight  oi 
all  this  unintelligible  world/  we 


are  at  times  fain  to  escape  firom  the 
realities  of  life,  and  scale  the  lofty 
summits  of  speculative  thought. 
High  on  the  silent  pinnacle  of 
thought  we  gaze  upon  the  gulf  be< 
neath — 


The  miBtB  boil  up  around  the  glaciers — clouds 
Rise  curling  ftst  beneath  us,  white  and  sulphury. 
Like  fbam  from  the  roused  ocean  of  deep  hell ; 


and  it  is  no  marvel  that  the  brain 
reels  and  we  turn  ^ddv,  like  Man- 
fred on  the  summit  of  the  Jung- 
f rau.  But  the  feeling  passes  with 
the  moment  We  descend  from 
the  dizzy  eminence,  and  we  return 
to  the  realities  of  life  content.  We 
have  tested  our  mental  powers — we 


have  satisfied  the  craving  of  our 
intellectual  being — ^we  have  tarried 
awhile  in  the  mgh  wilderness  of 
thought  Our  powers  are  invigo- 
rated by  the  bracing  atmosphere  of 
that  lorty  region,  and  our  nature  is 
ennoblea  by  the  remembrance  of 
the  spectacle  for  ever. 

T.  E.  Webb. 


HINTS    FOR   VAGABONDS. 

BY  ONE  OF  THEMSELVES. 


TYROL. 


NO  individual  belonging  to  the 
above  class  of  travellers  should 
omit  to  consider  the  claims  of 
l^rol  when  seeking-  a  judicious 
investment  for  his  yearly  dividend 
of  idleness.  The  hint  may  seem 
superfluous,  but  it  is  not  so.  A 
piece  of  aavice  not  uncommonly 
given  to  persons  asking  about  the 
GountiT  takes  the  form  of  FuncKs 
counsel  touching  matrimony: — 
^  Don't :  not  half  so  fine  as  Switzer- 
land;* which  dogma,  if  the  adviser 
be  required  to  expand  it,  wiU  be 
generally  found  to  amount  to  this : 
that  in  Tyrol  there  is  no  Chamouni, 
or  Interlaken,  or  Qrindelwald, 
where  the  traveller  can  ei^oy  the 
scenery  of  the  mountains  without 
any  trouble  or  exertion :  where,  in 
fact — to  cull  a  flower  from  the  an- 
thologv  of  the  advertising  column — 
he  wul  find  the  fflories  of  the  Alps 
combined  with  the  comforts  of  an 
Kngliflh  home.  All  this  is  per- 
fecuy  true.  There  are  no  such 
places  in  Tyrol  and  a  glance  at  anv 
good  map  will  explam  why.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  country 
consists  mainly  of  two  lines  of 
valley,  with  a  range  of  snow  moun- 
tains running  between  them  from 
west  to  east;  and  furthermore,  that 
all  the  towns  and,  with  one  or  two 


exceptions,  all  the  roads,  properly 
so  calledj  lie  in  these  valleys,  and 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
central  range.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  those  who  expect  to  ei^ov 
Tyrol  after  the  fashion  in  which 
liiey  have  enjoyed  Switzerland  are 
liable  to  disappointment  In  fsu^t, 
they  see  very  little  more  of  the 
country  than  thev  would  have  seen 
of  Switzerland  had  their  travels 
been  confined  to  the  Rhone  valley: 
and  consequently,  it  wiU  be  always 
well,  before  actin]^  on  any  counsel 
{^ven  on  the  subject  of  travelling 
in  Tyrol,  to  ascertain  whether  your 
counsellor  was  a  carriage  tourist, 
because,  if  so,  he  might  almost  as 
well  have  been  in  Arabia  Felix  for 
all  the  benefit  you  are  likely  to 
derive  from  his  opinions  on  Tyrolese 
life  and  scenery.  In  general  the 
pedestrian  has  at  least  some  advan- 
tages over  the  luxurious  traveller : 
here  he  may  be  said  to  have  it  all 
to  himself.  For  him  alone  do 
winding  paths  turn  off  from  the 
noisy,  dusty  high  road,  and  hide 
themselves  coyly  in  the  cool  green 
fir-woods,  luring  him  on,  if  he  will 
but  follow,  by  cunningly-devised 
staircases  of  rock  and  trembling 
bridges  of  unbarked  logs,  into 
r^ons  unpolluted  by  solid  leather 
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portmanteaus;  for  Mm  alone  do 
the  weather-stained  chalets  cluster 
round  the  slender  spire  of  the 
quaint  little  mountain  church ;  for 
him  does  the  unsophisticated,  un- 
waitered  wirthshaus  hang  out  its 
painted  flask  and  goblet,  and  in- 
scribe above  its  hospitable  4001'  & 
cheerful  motto  touching  the  short- 
ness of  life  and  the  propriety  of 
stopping  to  drink.  His  is  the 
bencn  beneath  the  broad  project- 
ing eaves,  tasselled  with  ears  of 
golden  maize,  where  stand  a  table 
and  tall  glasses  crowned  with  Tyrol 
beer,  yeDow.  mellow,  and  bright, 
like  a  distilled  sunset.  Here  he 
can  sit  and  contemplate  his  newly- 
found  possessions,  the  lordly  moun- 
tains, with  feet  muffled  round  with 
dark  forest,  and  sides  inlaid  with 
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which  says,  as  plainly  as  words 
could  speak  it.  '  Am  I  not  a  vaga- 
bond and  a  Drother?'  But  these 
are  the  only  perceptible  signs  of 
invasion ;  and  it  is  with  an  exulta- 
tion like  that  of  the  gipsy  king 
(Ha-ha,  of  musical  memoiy),  that 
you  turn  at  the  last  point,  where 
the  path  cives  a  view  of  the  vaUey 
you  nave  left,  and  look  down  upon 
the  parched  white  road  winoing 
its  length  along  like  a  dusty  snake 
a  mile  oelow  you,  and  listen  to  the 
creaking  carts  and  jingline  steU- 
wagens  and  shandrydans,  and  think 
of  tne  fuss  and  bustle  of  that  lower 
world :  the  fears  lest  there  may  be 
no  post-horses  at  the  next  stage,  or 
beos  at  the  next  inn :  the  hurry  to 
be  in  time  for  tahle-dHidU:  the  atra 
cura  that  hangs  on  behind  in  the 
shape  of  a  trunk  insecurely  tied, — 
agamst  all  of  which  vou  nave  in- 
trenched yourself,  and  can  indulge 
in  a  chuckling  sense  of  security, 
like  that  healthy  voluptuary,  An- 
drew Marvell,  when  he  says — 

How  Mife,  meihinks,  and  strong,  behind 
These  trees  have  I  enoamped  my  mind, 
Where  the  world  no  certain -shot 
Can  make,  or  me  it  toucheth  not;- 
But  I  on  it  securely  play, 
And  gall  its  horsemen  all  the  day. 


green  alps,*  from  which  a  sound  of 
cattie-belle  and  yodels  floats  down* 
ward,  faintly  and  bv  fits,  as  from 
another  world;  ana  high  above 
these  the  snowy  peaks,  catching 
one  by  one  the  ra^s  of  tne  depart- 
ing sun,  and  glowing  like  beacons 
lit  up  to  telegraph  to  men  below 
that  now  another  day  has  past  If 
all  this  is  not  absolutely  his,  at 
least  the  wayfarer  in  the  valley 
yonder  has  no  part  or  lot  in  it. 
The  franchise  of  the  spot  is  strictly 
limited.  The  aJl-daring  Murray  has 
been  here,  as  you  may  see  by  hii 
Hand-book ;  and  if  you  turn  over 
the  pages  of  the  shabby  old  frem- 
denbuch  which  the  Kellnerinn 
brings  you,  you  may  perhaps  find 
some  such  entry  as  this,  dated  two 
years  back — 


WOHIS. 

Further  on. 
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Try  the  beer. 


In  another  important  matter  does 
Tyrol  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
pedestrian.  Although  he  who  goes 
out  of  the  beaten  track  must  be 
always  prepared  to  rou^^h  it  more 
or  less,  still  even  roughing  it  has 
its  limits,  and  there  is  many  a 
glorious  scene  which  is  practically 
as  imapproachable  as  Central  Aus- 
tralia from  the  impossibility  of 
finding  food  and  shelter  anywhere 
in  its  neighbourhood.  This  is  rarely 
the  case  m  the  Ty^^®^  Alps.  Even 
in  the  wildest  and  most  out-of-the- 
way  of  the  upper  valleys  there  is 
alwavs  something  in  the  form  of  a 
Wirtnshaus;  often,  to  be  sure,  but  a 

§oor  apologv  for  an  inn — a  rickety, 
ecrepit-looking  chftlet^  slanting  aJl 
ways  at  once,  and  apparently  pre- 
served from  being  blown  away  into 
space  onlv  by  the  big  stones  that 
are  placea  on  its  roof.  But  even 
in  this  case  you  will  generally  find 
tolerable  cleanliness,  always  eggs, 
bread,  milk,  and  wine,  and  in  most 
instances  meat  of  some  sort,  while 
up  a  ladder  there  is  an  apparatus 
for  repose  which  is  reverentially 

Eoken  of  bv  the  household  as 
is  Bett.  As  ^ou  descend  the 
valley  comfort  increases^  and  of 
course  so.  does  the  bilL    In  fact, 


*  An  alp  in  Tyrol  as  well  as  in  Eastern  Switierland,  means  not  a  mountain,  but 
a  high  mountain  pastun. 
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after  a  little  practice,  you  can  tell 
your  elevatioii  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  by  the  degree  of  accom- 
modation offered  just  as  well  as  by 
the  aneroid  barometer,  taking  care 
to  correct  yonr  observations  by 
means  of  your  score  in  the  morn- 
ing. At  the  lowest  level,  which 
may  be  about  eighteen  hundred  or 
two  thousand  feet,  you  get  a  room 
differing  little  from  the  ordinary 
South  Gennan  bedroom.  At  five 
hundred  feet  higher  up  the  little 
strip  of  carpet  at  the  bedside  dis- 
appears. At  two  thousand  five 
hundred,  chairs  become  scarce, 
their  place  being  supplied  by  forms. 
Another  thousand  feet  and  you 
have  passed  the  region  where  towels 
flourish  naturally,  though  in  favour- 
able situations  they  are  sometimes 
to  be  met  with  at  this  altitude. 
Siuains  too  have  vanished,  or^  they 
exist,  exist  only  as  exotics,  ^yond 
this  point  it  is  difficult  to  make 
observations  with  any  great  decree 
of  nicetv;  but  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  if  the  age  of  the  Wirthinn  does 
not  exceed  fifty,  and  you  find  no 
looking-glass  in  the  house,  you  may 
be  tolerably  certain  you  have 
reached  a  height  of  at  least  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level 

If  aTyrolese  inn  is- homely  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  word,  it  is  also  homely  in 
the  sense  of  TnAlcing  its  ^est  feel 
at  home.  He  is  not  received  with 
that  air  of  supercilious  politeness 
which  flavours  the  ministration  of 
a  large  hotel — a  delicaiktely-adjusted 
dviHtv  meant  to  impress  ujpon  him 
that,  though  he  is  temporarily  taken 
in  and  done  for,  no  liberties  are 
allowed.  On  the  contraiy,  there 
fleems  to  be  always  a  pleasant  sort 
of  fiction  that  he  is  a  relation  of 
the  family,  or  at  least  an  old  firiend 
who  has  dropped  in  casually.  In- 
stead of  being  formally  called  upon 
to  order  his  dinner  or  supper,  he  is 
simply  sounded  as  to  his  tastes  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  and  the 
state  of  the  larder  and  the  speciality 
of  the  house  are  mentioned  in  an 
off4iand  manner  as  topics  of  some 
alight  interest  As  he  sits  down 
he  is  wished  a  'guten  appetit,'  a 
needless  wish  perhaps  to  one  who 
has  walked -thirty  mueSy  but  never- 


theless j&iendly  m  sound ;  and  to 
diminish  the  wolnsh  feeling  which 
feeding  alone  is  apt  to  produce,  as 
many  of  the  household  as  can  spare 
time  sit  down  with  him,  and  imi)art 
their  views  on  things  in  general, 
and  especially  on  his  boots,  which, 
if  London  made,  with  toe-caps  ana 
extra  thick  soles,  never  fail  to 
excite  envy  and  admiration  in  a 
Tyrolean  oreast  Then  in  the 
morning,  when  he  takes  his  de» 
parture.  it  ia  with  a  hearty  huid- 
shake  all  round  and  a  *  gute  reise* 
from  old  and  youn^.  Nor  are  these 
amenities  charged  m  the  bill,which 
will  amount  to  something  between 
one  and  two  and  a  half  florins 
Bavarian,  varying  inversely  as  the 
elevation  of  the  inn.  It  may  be 
remarked  here  that  nowhere  are 
monev  reckonings  more  bewilder- 
ing than  in  Tyrol  There  are  now 
at  least  three  distinct  standards  of 
computation.  There  is  the  new 
silver  Austrian  florin  of  a  hundred 
kreuzers,  the  old  paper  florin  of 
sixty  kreuzers,  ana  the  Bavarian 
florin  of    sixty  kreuzers,  neither 

Saper  nor  silver,  but  merely  the 
enomination  in  which  accounts 
are  generally  made  out.  The  two 
first  are  equal  in  value,  and  are 
each  equal  to  one  florin  twelve 
kreuzers  Bavarian,  which  is  the 
florin  always  meant  when  florins 
are  spoken  of  anywhere,  except  in 
the  principal  towns.  Thus  Bir 
Eobert  Peel's  celebrated  question^ 
'What  is  a  pound?  becomes  trivial 
when  compared  with  the  queiy 
'What  is  a  kreuzer)' — ^the  most 
exact  answer  to  which  is  that  it  is 
one-fiftieth  or  one-sixtieth  or  on^ 
seventy-secondth  or  one-hundredth 
of  a  florin,  which  again  may  repre- 
sent either  is,  8d  or  28.  En^ptish 
money,  according  to  circumstancesi 
Let  us  be  thAnlrfiil  that,  with  such 
an  engine  for  imposition  in  their 
hands,  the  Tyroleans  are  mereiiul 
to  travellers. 

This  genialil^  is  found  in  its 
highest  perfection  in  the  highland 
inns,  which  are  in  general  chfilets 
of  the  ordinary  type;  the  first  story 
stone,  scrupulously  whitewashed^ 
the  rest  wookI,  stained  according  to 
age,  with  a  quaintly  carved  balcony 
running  all  roonc^  and  shaded,  by 
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the  deep  eaves  of  the  roof— a  con- 
trivance useful  as  leading  to  the 
consumption  of  much  beer  or  wine 
of  an  evening.  Along  the  more 
frequented  roads  the  inns  are  of  a 
difrerent  stamp.  The  first  thing 
that  strikes  you  is  the  motto 
painted  conspicuously  somewhere 
on  the  front  Almost  eveiy  house 
of  any  pretension  in  Tyrol  has  a 
motto  on  at  least  one  of  its  walls. 
This  in  the  case  of  a  private  esta- 
blishment is  generaUy  something 
pious,  as  '  Friede  sei  mit  diesem 
hause,'  or  'An  gotte's  segen  is  alles 
gelegen,'  or  'Grott  segne  dieses 
Eaus.  und  alle  die  gehen  ein  und 
aus;  but  on  a  wirthshaus  it  for 
the  most  part  savours  of  an  eye  to 
business,  oeing  either  simpler  de- 
claratory, as  *  You*U  find  within  the 
best  of  beer,  and  what  is  more  it 
isn't  dear ;'  or  else  insinuating,  as 
'The  boor  a  public  house  will  pass : 
the  gentleman  stops  to  have  a  glass.' 
Sometimes,  however,  you  find  one 
of  a  more  thoughtful  cast,  such  as 
this, 

I  live — ^how  long  I'm  not  to  know. 
I  die — bat  can*t  tell  when  I  go. 
I  journey  on — I  don't  know  where, 
And  wonder  Fm  so  free  from  care. 

Tlie  entrance  is  a  low  archway 
leading  into  a  vaulted  passage  or 
tunnel  running  through  the  house. 
On  one  side  is  the  kitchen,  on  the 
other  the  gast-stube,  where  all  day 
long  the  canakins  clink  and  the 
incense  of  tobacco  ascends  in 
inighty  clouds,  except  for  one  short 
interval  at  sunset,  when  the  vesper 
bell  peals  out  from  the  steeple  hard 
by.  Then  the  uplifted  beer-glass 
is  replaced  on.  the  table,  the  pipe 
is  simered  to  go  out,  the  ^me  of 
one-kreuzer  loo,  limited,  is  sus- 
pended, and  every  man  betakes 
nim  to  prayer,  the  more  devout  cross- 
ing themselves  unceasingly.  Here 
is  the  domain  of  the  Eellnerinn,  a 
damsel  with  a  huge  leather  purse 
at  her  side,  and  a  distressing  brisk- 
ness of  manner  induced  by  con- 
stant calls  for  beer  and  demands 
for  change  of  one-florin  notea  You 
had  better  mind  what  you  are 
about  with  this  Hebe,  and  make 
your  inquiries  touching  joxa  sup- 
per and  room  in  a  becoming  man- 
ner.   Her  province  is  the  beer,  and 


except  as  a  fiiivour,  she  will  not 
descend  to  inferior  matters.  The 
fare  is  homely,  but  by  no  means 
contemptible,  mutton  and  beef  are 
not  conunon,  except  in  the  lower 
valleys,  and  even  there  are  not 
very  popular  forms  of  food,  for  in 
cookery  the  Tyrolese  artist  prefers 
working  on  a  smaller  canvas.  He 
devotes  his  genius  chiefly  to  soups, 
in  which  eggs,  bread,  wine,  ana 
peeled  sausages  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  to  combinations  of  eggs, 
butter^  and  flour,  under  the  generic 
title  or  mehlspeisen.^  In  the  moun- 
tain inns  the  recognised  dishes  are 
schmam,  a  kind  of  thick  oleaginous 
pancake,  and  a  dismembered  fowl 
f  ri^  with  lard  and  bread  crumbs, 
and  called  for  that  reason  *  baked 
cock.'  As  you  are  washing  before 
dinner  at  one  of  these  houses  of 
entertainment,  you  wiU  often  hear 
a  prodigious  outcry  under  the  win- 
dow. This  is  the  death-song  of  the 
doomed  rooster,  and  ten  minutes 
afterwards  you  have  him  before  ^ou 
hissing  from  the  pan,  and  conscien- 
tiously served  up  with  all  his 
appurtenances,  claws,  neck,  and 
wattles. 

As  to  the  pedestrian's  outfit  for 
Tyrol,  the  first  matter  he  should 
t2ike  thought  for  is  the  quality  of 
his  boots,  which  ought  to  have 
soles  thicK,  projecting  half  an  inch 
beyond  the  upper,  plentifully  shod 
with  nails,  and  in  fact  furnished 
with  every  contrivance  which  a 
thoughtful  shoemaker  can  suggest 
to  enable  them  to  stand  the  very 
hardest  work  boots  are  capable  of. 
For  walking  in,  nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  orainajy  Tyrolese  coat,  a 
loose  grey  shooting-jacket  with  a 
cloth  strap  behind,  one  end  of 
which  can  be  unouttoned  and 
brought  round  in  froilt  so  as  to 
convert  the  coat  into  a  warm 
blouse.  With  this  he  will  be  pre- 
pared for  either  the  cold  winds 
t^t  sweep  over  the  joch  of  a  high 
snow  pass,  or  for  the  broiling  heat 
of  the  valley  in  which  he  may  fmd 
himself  a  couple  of  hours  after- 
wards. Among  the  things  abso- 
lutely necessary^  are  a  pocket  tele- 
scope, as  good  a  map  as  he  can  get 
(and  that  of  Mayr,  which  may  oe 
had  at  any  large  town  for  three  or 
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four  florins,  fiilly  answers  this  de- 
scription), and   a  small  compass. 
His  need  for  these  arises  from  the 
£ict  that  guides  are  so  scarce  in 
l^yrol,  and  when  they  are  found,  so 
saucy  in  their  demands,  and  often 
80  ignorant  of  the  country,  that 
unless  he  is  very  anxious  to  avoid 
carrying  his  knapsack,  he  will  do 
much  better  to  trust  to  his  own 
resources.    This  may  in  general  be 
done  with  perfect  safety,  if  the 
bearings  of  the  route  be  carefully 
observed,  and  a  good  look-out  kept 
with  the   telescope  for  the  posts 
and  crosses  which  mark  the  line  of 
the  pasi  at  intervals.    He  will  be 
assisted  also  in  many  places  by — a 
grewsome    aid,    it    is    true — ^the 
wooden     mementoes     the    Tyrol 
peasants  always  put  up  on  the  si)ot 
where  a  member  of  their  family 
has  been  lolled  by  a  fall  of  rock  or 
avalanche,  or  any  other  mountain 
accident    These  consist  of  a  post, 
with  a  tablet  affixed,  setting  forth 
that  on  this  spot,  on  such  a  date,  the 
honourable  youth,  Heinrich  Biml, 
was  struck  down  by  stones  falling 
on  him ;  or  that  here  in  this  place 
the   virtue-rich   virgin   Katharina 
Bruggerin,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of 
her  age,  fell  to  death.     Over  this 
there  is  a  painting  representing, 
sometimes  the  body  in  its  Sunday 
clothes,  propped  up  by— evidentlv 
for  contrast  s  sake— two  very  heal- 
thy angels,  sometimes  the  casualty 
itself,  m  a  bold  but  slightly  con- 
ventional manner:  a  man  up  to  the 
armpits  in  a  woolpack,  being  the 
recognised  type  for  death  by  an 
avalanche,  while  a  dash  of  green 
paint,  witn  a  human  figure  in  the 
middle  of  it,  stands  for  drowning. 
These  are  common  enough  in  aU 
the  higher  valleys,  and   in  some 
places,  as  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Oetz-tnal  and  the  ascent  to  the  Pass 
of  the  Timbler-joch,  there  is  on  an 
average   one   every  two  hundred 
yards  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  reassuring  to 
the  traveller  to  find  by  the  dates 
that  such  accidents  are  by  no  means 
confined    to    the   winter   season. 
Among  the  impedimenta,  an  alpen- 
stock and  a  flask  must  not  be  for- 
eotten-— the  latter,  not  one  of  those 
dandified    abonunations    covered 
with  pigskin  or  morocco-leather, 


with  a  screw-top,  which  either 
leaks  or  sticks  fiist  just  at  the  mo- 
ment when  your  mouth  is  parched 
with  heat,  or  your  feet  numbed 
with  snow,  and  a  drop  of  kirsch- 
wasser  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold 
— ^but  a  good  capacious  flat  bottle 
cased  in  wickerwork^  with  a  sound 
cork,  and  a  sling  for  carrying  it 
over  your  shoulder.  These  are 
simply  the  necessaries  for  walking 
in  Tjnrol,  for  anything  further  the 
traveller  may  consult  his  tastes, 
and  take  a  sketchbook,  a  geologist's 
hammer,  a  barometer,  a  theodolite, 
if  he  likes.  But  he  must  remember 
that  the  Tyrolese  Alps  are  no 
trifles,  and  that  lus  course  will  be 
nearly  always  up-hill,  except  when 
it  is  down,  m  either  of  which  cases 
the  lighter  his  load  the  better.  If 
he  wishes  to  get  over  the  ground 
comfortably,  he  will  stuay  the 
manner  in  which  a  Tyrolean  moun- 
taineer takes  to  the  mountain  side. 
No  matter  how  briskly  he  may 
step  out  while  on  the  flat,  the  mo- 
ment the  path  begins  to  ascend  he 
drops  into  a  slow  measured  pace, 
taking  very  short  steps,  with  the 
body  thrown  well  forward.  He 
may  find  a  difficulty  in  acquiring 
this  habit  from  the  feeling  of  in- 
vincibility one  always  experiences 
when  fresh  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill, 
but  once  acquired  it  will  enable 
him  to  get  over  the  toughest  pull 
not  only  without  distress,  but  with- 
out a  halt,  and  in  half  the  time  it 
would  have  taken  him  had  he  pur- 
sued his  own  system  of  walking  by 
spurts. 

It  is  a  pity,  of  course,  that  there 
are  no  regular  guides  in  Tyrol  like 
those  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy, 
intelligent,  companionable  fellows, 
ready  for  anything  in  the  way  of 
a  mountain  enterprise.  There  are 
vast  regions  of  unexplored  glaciers 
and  unknown  peaks  in  different 
parts  of  the  chain  which  begins 
with  the  Ortler  Spitz  and  ends  with 
the  Gross  Qlockner,  into  which  the 
traveller,  no  matter  how  good  a 
mountaineer,  cannot  penetrate 
alone,  and  which  he  does  not  relish 
visiting  in  company  with  such 
ffuides  as  usually  offer.  Neverthe- 
less, he  can  see  a  great  deal  of  the 
High  Alps  without  any  such  assis- 
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tance;  and  even  this  sort  of  tra- 
vellitig  has  its  own  peculiar  plea- 
sures. There  is  a  glorious  feeling 
of  self-reliance  venerated  by  the 
consciousness  of  being  quite  alone, 
BXid  dependent  on  your  own  re- 
sources. .  Even  Bobmson  Crusoe, 
though  he  does  lament  his  loneli- 
ness, must  have  sometimes  felt  that 
this  was  in  some  respects  a  healthier 
life  than  that  he*  led  at  York, 
where  he  had  all  his  buttons  sewed 
on  for  him,  and  was  imder  no  ne- 
cessil^  to  run  down  wild  goats  for 
his  duiner.  And  then  the  oonten^- 
plation  of  the  chances  that  may 
befal  you  gives  a  sort  of  adven- 
turous, or  rather  {gambling  interest 
to  the  whole  afOur.  Your  expedi- 
tion is  like  a  hand  at  whist :  the 
very  best  play  will  not  get  rid  of 
the  chances  of  the  cards.  Accord- 
ing to  the  map  there  can  be  no 
mistaking  the  way.  Your  route 
lies  up  this  valley,  and  crosses  this 
ridge  at  this  point.  Nothing  can 
be  plainer.  But,  lo,  when  the  ridge 
itself  rises  before  you  with  all  its. 
peaks  and  depressions,  there  are 
two  or  three  points,  any  one  (ji 
which  may  be  the  right  one.  The 
compass  telle  you  to  go  in  this  di- 
rection, the  map  seems  to  recom- 
mend that,  whue,  if  you  had  no 
map  or  compass,  your  own  instinct 
would  unquestionably  lead  you  to 
try  the  third.  The  position  has  all 
the  excitement  of  a  lottery  about 
it.  You  have  put  in  for  a  supper 
and  a  bed ;  you  may  dine  with 
Duke  Humphry,  and  lodge  under 
the  lee  side  of  a  rock.  lou  want 
to  reach '  the  village  of  Kalbsbra- 
tenberg  on  the  other  side,  instead 
of  which  you  may  draw  the  hamlet 
of  Schinkenstein  in  the  nextvalley. 
It  is  an  agitating  moment  when, 
having  put  all  your  knowledge  oi 
mountain  craft  into  requisition; 
after  many  a  iudicious  cast  in  quest 
of  a  path,  and  many  a  search  for  a 
solitary  nail-print  sugKestive  of  a 
human  boot — the  sight  of  which 
woudd  at  the  moment  gladden  your 
eyes  more  than  a  portfolio  fuU  of 
Baphael  Moighena— you  have  com- 
mitted yourself  irretrievably  to  one 
particular  route,  and  are  within  a 
&w  paces  of  the  summit,  from  which 
you  will  learn  your  fate.    As  you 


scramble  up  the  rocks,  or  cnmdi 
along  over  the  crisp  snow,  peak 
after  peak  rises  up  oefore  you  in 
some  position  that  upsets  your  pre- 
conceived notions  of  the  geography 
on  the  other  sida     At  lait,  the 
top  is  reached,  and  you  look  down 
upon  a  chaos  of  grey  rock  and 
brown  valley  laced  with  glittering 
streams ;  very  wild  and  very  beau- 
tiful ;  but  still,  which  is  your  wayi 
There  is  sometning  very  like  a  hut 
down  there,  but  the  telescox>e  shows 
it  to  be  only  a  bijg  boulder  hanging 
on  to  the  mountain  side.  Then  what 
seems  at  first  sight  to  be^  capital 
path,  turns  out  to  be  the  dry  bed 
of  a  torrent    At  last,  as  you  sweep 
the  valleys  one  by  one  with  the 
f  lass,  you  become  aware  of  a  post 
m  the  distance  with  what  appears 
to  be  a  hat  on  the  top  of  it.    All 
right — ^a  traveller  was  Idlled  below 
there  once,  therefore  that  will  be 
the  safest  line  to  take.    And  now 
your  mind  being  easy,  you  produce 
the  tfkif»cum.and  make  such  a  meal 
as  can  only  oe  made  near  the  line 
of  perpetual  snow.     Nevertheless, 
pleasant  as  it  is,  it  will  not  do  to 
loiter.  Your  bed  and  supper  may  be 
farther  off  than  you  have   ciucu- 
lated,  for  these  Tyrolese   valleys 
have  a  trick  of  twisting  in  a  per- 
fectly arbitrary  manner,  that  adds 
to  your  walk  as  well  as  to  their 
charms.    Once  furly  within  sight 
of  your  destination,  you  may  in- 
dulge in  the  luxury  of  indolence, 
and,  burrowing  a  soft  lair  for  your- 
self among  the  faUen  leaves  at  the 
skirt  of  some  pine-wood,  smoke  the 
pipe  of  tranquillity  till  sundown. 
Kight  under  your  feet,  spread  out 
like  a  toy-town  from  the  Lowther 
Arcade,  is  the  wished-for  hamlet 
of  Kalosbratenberg.     You  might 
almost  fancy  yoursdif  looking  down 
on  Professor  Teufelsdrockh*s  native 
dorf  of   Entepfuhl,  'stuiding  in 
trustful  derangement  among  the 
woody  slopes;  the  paternal  orchard 
flankmg  it  as  an  extreme  outpost 
from  below;  the  little  Kuhbach 
gushing  kindly  by,  amon^  beech- 
rows,  through  river  after  river,  into 
the  Donau,  into  the  Black  Sea. 
into  the  atmosphere  and  universe? 
Only  that  here  tl^ere  are  no  beech- 
rows,  nor  biave  old  linden,  nor 
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rolling  postwa^en,  sach  things 
flourisliiiiff  not  at  the  top  of  an 
Alpine  vaUey.  At  this  time  of  day 
the  viUa^  is  just  leaving  off  work, 
and  putting  on  its  coat,  so  to  speak, 
for  the  evening.  Herr  2iimmer- 
jnann  puts  away  his  hatchet^  and 
stands  at  his  shop-door  lighting  a 
mighty  pipe  with  a  pine  shaviugh 
Herr  Schmidt  lets  down  his  shirt- 
sleeves, draws  the  back  of  a  grimy 
hand  across  his  mouth,  and  walks 
over  to  the  Gk)lden  Eagle.  The 
cows  stand  in  clusters  about  the 
houses,  waiting  to  be  milked,  flick- 
ing their  tawn^  sides  with  la^ 
taQ,  and  lowing  in  answer  to  their 
sisters  who  are  winding  in  single 
file  down  the  hill-side,  with  a  troop 
of  yodelinff  urchins  at  their  heela 
Presently  we  jagged  purple  shadow 
of  the  western  mountains  comes 
ereepliig  over  the  little  plain  and 
occupies  the  village,  dnving  the 
warm  yellow  sunset  before  it,  but 
Sjparing  for  a  little  the  tall. bur- 
nished steeple  of  tha^church,  where 
the  swallows  are  wheeling  as  if 
they  wanted  to  make  the  most  of 
the  day.  It  marches  on  steadily 
across  die  brook  and  up  the  brif^ht 
pastures  on  the  other  side,  losing 
Itself  for  a  while  in  the  dark  woods 
beyond,  but  presently  sallying  forth 
to  melt  the  strong  lights  and  shades 
of  the  rocks  above  into  one  chilly 
uniform  grev.  Then  it  is  that  the 
monarchs  of  the  Alps  put  on  their 
lobes  of  glory^  and  for  a  space 
flaunt  it  on  hi^  in  g(^  and  crim- 
son. But  soon  the  envious  son 
robs  them  of  all  their  bravery,  and 
one  by  one  they  stand  •  out  naked, 
and  cold^  and -white  against  the 
darkening  sky.  The  mists  of  night 
begin  to  hang  along  the  course  of 
the  mountain  stream,  a  chilly 
breeze  from  the  glacier  above 
sweeps  down  the:  ^ley,  and  in 
fact,  it  is  time  togD.  For  are  there 
not  snppe  and  forellen,  sohincken 
and  eier,  mehlspeise*  and  sehmam^ 
awaiting  you  yonder  at  the  Qojden 
Eagle,  which  'will  be  to  your 
hungiy  soul  as* soft  tommy  to  a 
sailor,  three-cornered  pu£&  to  a 
schoolboy,  or  high  whale  to  an 
Esquimaux,  and  ail  the  more  toothr 
Bome  as  being  faai\j  earned  9 
And  now  for  a  hmt  >or  two  witk 


respect  to  the  route  he  ought  to 
take.  Tyrol  has  been  already  de- 
scribed as  being  made  up  of  a 
mountain  chain  and  two  valleys, 
one  on  each  side  of  it.  This  is 
not  quite  exact,  for,  according  to 
boundaries,  Tyrol  extends  as  fur 
south  as  the  head  of  the  Lago  di 
Garda.  But  all  below  Botzen  is 
unmistakeably  Italy.  Riva,  Bove- 
redo,  and  Trent  are  thoroughly 
Italian  towns,  and  the  country 
about  them  is  a  land  of  grey  olive- 
groves  and  trellised  vineyards  and 
nat-roof ed  white  houses,  without  a 
trace  of  Tyrolean  character.  The 
true  Tyrol  begins  at  Botzen,  where 
the  line  of  the  Pusterthal  and 
Eisackthal,  running  from  the  east, 
meets  that  of  the  Yinschgau  ana 
Upper  Adige  from  the  west,  form- 
ing a  continuous  line  of  valley  cor- 
responding to  the  Innthal  on  the 
north  side  of  the  mountains.  Be- 
tween ■  these  two  runs  the  main 
range  of  the  Alps,  an  almost  im- 
broken  chain  ox  snow  mountains, 
impassable  to  all  but  the  pedestrian, 
except  at  the  Brenner  and  the 
Finstermiina.  The  best  plan  for 
the  independent  traveller  will  be 
to  commence  at  one  end  of  this 
chain,  and  work  his  way  on  to  the 
other  by  judicious  zigzags  up  and 
down  the  subordinate  valleys  that 
descend  on  its  northern  and  south- 
em  sides.  It  is  immaterial  at  which 
end  he  begins.  He  can  reach  the 
western  side  of  Tyrol  either  by  the 
Lake  of  Constance  and  the  Yorarl- 
beig.  or  by  the  Stelvio.  From  the 
south, .  he  can  ascend  the  Lake  of 
Qarda,  and  get  by  rail  to  Botzen, 
firom  which  he  can  direct  his  steps 
east  or 'west,  as  he  pleaseSb  But 
perhaps  the  most  •  compact  tour 
will  be  made  by  taking  S^nich  as 
a  starting  point  Thence  by  rail 
to  Salzburg,  and  on.  to  Ischl  and 
the  Salzkammergut  'Dien  tumiiv^ 
southward,  he  reaches-  tlie  mouth 
of  the  Pinzgau  valley,  £rom  which 
he  can  either  cross  the  moimtains 
directly  to  Heiligenblut  at  the  foot 
of  the  Gross  Giockner,  or  else  go 
round  and  descend  the  Pustertlui 
to  Brunecken.  From  Brunecken, 
he  can  cross  by  the  Krimmler 
Tauem — a  noble  pass  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Drei  Herm  Spitftr-a 
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moimtaiii  which  the  chamois  hun- 
ters aver  to  be  higher  than  even 
the  Ortler — to  Eriml,  passing  on 
his  way  the  great  lion  of  the  dis- 
trict, the  waterfisill  of  Kriml,  which 
is  a  fine  one  as  waterfalls  go,  and 
capable  of  affording  as  much  en- 
joyment as  can  be  derived  from 
tumbling  water..  For,  after  all,  is 
there  not  a  great  deal  of  stuff 
talked  about  waterfalls  1  Do  they 
really  excite  any  sensations  other 
than  those  of  hurry,  noise,  and 
damp  in  any  one  except  an  enthu- 
siastic yoimg  lady  of  that  tempera- 
ment that  admires  anything  gush- 
ing? From  Kriml,  where  there  is 
a  model  moimtain  inn,  he  will 
descend  by  the  Gerlos  vallev  to  Zell 
in  the  Zillerthal,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  Tyrolese  val- 
leys. A  few  days  may  be  well  spent 
at  the  head  of  the  Zillerthal  in  ex- 

Sloring  the  tributary  valleys  which 
escend  from  the  great  glaciers  of 
the  Zemmer-femer.  The  wildest 
and  grandest  of  these  is  the  most 
western,  the  Duxerthal,  by  which 
he  can  ascend  close  unaer  the 
mighty  snow  ridge  of  the  Gefrome 
Wand,  and  cross  by  a  rarely 
trodden  pass  to  the  road  of  the 
Brenner,  a  little  above  Steinach. 
From  here  to  Innsbruck  is  a  short 
walk;  and  of  course  he  will  give 
a  day  to  the  capital  Not  that  the 
attractions  are  very  great.  It  is  no 
bull  to  say  of  Innsbruck,  that  the 
chief  thing  to  be  seen  in  it  is  the 
scenery  around  it;  for  turn  what 
side  you  may,  the  rugged  outline 
of  the  mountains  towers  above  the 
chimney-pots  and  fills  up  the  back- 
ground of  every  line  of  street.  He 
must  not,  however,  omit  Maximi- 
lian's tomb  in  the  Hof  Kirche,  and 
its  double  row  of  bronze  warders ; 
and,  if  fond  of  a  weird,  ghost-like 
effect,  let  him  visit  it  at  night, 
when  the  tall  figures  stand  out 
grim  and  watchful  in  the  flickering 
light  of  one  small  oU-lamp.  From 
Innsbruck,  he  will  ascend  the 
valley  of  the  Inn  as  far  as  Silz ; 
not  on  foot,  however,  but  in  a 
stellwagen,  a  kind  of  omnibus  with 
a  coupe  in  front,  from  which  he 
can  see  the  country  without  under- 
going a  very  hot  and  dusty  tramp. 
Turning  off  from  the  main  valley 


at  Silz  he  will  walk  up  the  Oetz- 
thai,  a  valley  that  might  be  taken 
as  a  representative  of  l^rrol,  as  re- 
gards both  scenery  and  inhabitants. 
Nowhere  will  he  see  the  Tyrolese 
costumes  in  higher  perfection ;  the 
queer  head-dresses  of  the  women, 
some  like  a  large  fur  pumpkin, 
others  like  a  grenadier's  cap,  made 
of  linsey-woolsey,  and  the  green 
hats  of  the  men,  and  their  broad 
belts,  and  short  breeches,  leaving 
exposed  a  pair  of  knees  sunburnt 
to  the  colour  of  chocolate.  At  the 
head  of  the  Oetzthal  is  Sblden,  with 
an  inn  which  Murray,  with  undue 
severity,  calls  'wretched,'  but 
which,  nevertheless,  will  give  very 
sufficient  accommodation,  and  serve 
as  a  starting  point  for  either  the 
Fender-thai  and  the  glaciers  of  the 
Wildspitz  and  Uochjoch,  over 
which  latter  is  a  high  pass  leading 
to  the  Yinschgau,  or  else  for  the 
pass  of  the  Timbleijoch  connecting 
the  Oetzthal  with  the  Passeyrthia 
and  Meran.  Starting  from  Meran, 
he  may  steer  for  the  head  of  the 
Yinschgau,  and  there  explore  the 
scenery  of  the  Finstermunz,  and  i^ 
to  wind  up,  he  crosses  over  into 
Italy  by  the  Stelvio,  he  may  rest 
satisfied  that,  without  going  over 
the  same  ground  twice,  he  has  left 
few  of  the  beauties  of  Tyrol  un- 
seen. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  not 
exactlv  in  this  eatery,  whicn  he 
must  by  all  means  see,  even  thou^ 
he  ma^r  have  to  turn  aside  for  it^ 
and  this  is  a  schiessen,  or  rifle- 
shooting  for  prizes.  They  are 
pretty  frequent  all  through  the 
summer  at  every  town  or -village 
of  any  size,  but  it  is  in  Sep- 
tember that  they  are  attcad^ 
with  the  most  solemiuty,  and  by 
the  greatest  numbers. '  Then  it  is 
that  the  great  matches,  and  espe- 
cially the  great  matdi  of  the  year, 
at  Innsbruck,  come  off  Then  the 
Schiessenrameiger  (or  whatever  the 
journal  which  devotes  itself  to  the 
shooting  interest  is  called)  becomes 
a  great  and   influential   organ,  a 

STol  Times,  Every  valley  rings 
1  sunset  with  the  perpetual  crad^ 
crack,  of  the  rifles.  Every  stell- 
wagen has  its  load  of  grey-jacketed 
sun-burnt  men,  with  blade-cocks* 
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tails  in  their  green  hats ;  each  of 
them  witli  his  oeloved  'biichse*  in  a 
leather  case  under  the  seat,  or,  less 
fortunate,  stowed  away  on  the  roof, 
compelling  him  to  get  ont  at  eyeT;sr 
stage  and  satisfy  himself  that  it 
is  all  right.  A  most  uncouth-look- 
ing weapon  is  a  ^Tyrolean  biichse. 
Though  in  reality  very  compli- 
cated, vet,  seen  in  a  museum 
it  would  assuredly  be  set  down  by 
you  as  one  of  the  vei*y  earliest 
efforts  of  man  in  the  direction  of 
gun-making.  The  stock,  which 
runs  forward  nearly  to  the  muzzl& 
is  narrow  and  straight,  and  full  oi 
queer  knobs  and  projections  for 
hand  and  cheek.  The  triggers — 
for  there  are  two,  the  hindermost 
serving  only  to  set  the  hair-trigger, 
which  is  in  front  of  it — are  pro- 
tected bv  a  broad  brass  guard  with 
a  tail,  which  affords  a  separate  stall 
to  every  unemployed  finger  of  l^e 
trigger  nand,  and  the  cock  displays 
the  eccentricity  of  falling  tow£u:^ 
the  shooter  instead  of  from  him. 
Then,  when  in  use,  it  is  furnished 
with  a  host  of  accessories,  tin 
tunnels  fitting  over  the  fore-sight, 
shades  for  the  hind-sights,  screens 
to  protect  the  eye  from  the  flash  of 
the  cap.  The  character  of  the 
schiess-statte,  or  shooting-ground, 
depends  on  circumstances.  In 
small  villages,  it  is  generally  at  the 
xear  of  the  inn,  and.  looks  like  a 
good  dry  skittle-ground  of  larger 
growth.  In  the  more  considerable 
towns  it  is  a  separate  establishment, 
with  every  convenience  for  the 
marksmen.  The  Innsbruck  schiess- 
statte  is  just  outside  the  town,  on 
the  left  Dank  of  the  river,  and, 
when  the  great  match  is  on,  is  a 
strikingly  eay  aJOGedr.  Tlie  building 
from  which  the  competitors  fire  is 
decorated  from  top  to  bottom  with 
flags,  garlands  of  flowers^  and  fes- 
toons of  brightly-painted  targets. 
It  is  divided  into  two  stories,  each 
open  to  the  rear.  The  upper  is 
appropriated  to  lounging  purposes, 
and  corresponds  witn  the  outside 
in  its  style  of  ornamentation, 
^cre,  however,  the  targets  are  ex- 
hibited rather  as  trophies,  and  sti- 
mulants to  ambition,  as  you  will 
see  by  the  bullet-holes  and  inscrip- 
tions.   Sometimes  there  is  only  a 
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simple  wreath  painted  round  the 
lucky  hole  or  holes,  with  the  name 
of  the  shooter  and  the  date  of  the 
performance  under  it.  Sometimes 
the  whole  disc  is  taken  up  with  a 
landscape,  a  village  perhaps,  with 
the  bullet-hole  going  slap  through 
the  church ;  or  a  mountain  scene, 
where  a  chamois  stands  erect  uj^n 
a  rock,  conscious  of  the  distinction 
whichneat  perforation  has  conferred 
upon  him.  There  are  aristocratic 
tsurgets,  too,  and  among  them  you 
perceive  the  Archduke  John's,  and 
also  Francis  Joseph's,  firom  which 
it  would  appear  that  his 
Imperial  Ms^esty  is  not  remark- 
able for  skill  with  the  rifle.  De- 
scending to  the  floor  below,  from 
which  there  comes  a  din  as  if  ten 
thousand  Longjumeaus  were  trjdng 
who  could  crack  his  postillion's 
whip  the  loudest,  you  find  vourself 
in  a  long  room,  one  side  of  which 
is  taken  uj)  with  a  row  of  tables 
covered  with  ramrods,  pouches, 
powder-horns,  calico  for  patches, 
and  other  odds  and  ends.  The  other 
is  divided  into  about  fourteen  cells, 
just  like  bathing  boxes,  with  the 
same  sort  of  hood  in  front.  The 
first  six  are  marked  *haupt.'  for 
those  who  have  graduated  in  snoot* 
ing,  the  remainder  '  schlecker,'  for 
the  undergraduates.  For  it  seems 
there  are  degrees  given  as  weU. 
as  honours;  at  least,  the  list  of 
officials  hanging  on  the  wall  is 
headed  by  a  pair  of  shoot-doctors. 
At  the  far  end  of  the  range,  which 
is  about  a  hundred  yards  in  length, 
is  a  high  wall,'  next  to  this  a  row  oi 
targets,  one  for  each  shooting  box, 
two  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  four- 
inch  bull's-eye,  and  a  little  nearer 
a  row  of  bmlet-proof  huts  for  the 
markers.  When  a  shot  is  fired,  the 
shooter  pulls  a  wire  communicating 
with  the  hut  belonging  to  his  box, 
and  a  man  in  a  gorgeous  scarlet 
uniform  comes  out,  examines  the 
target,  and  touching  his  hat  respect- 
fully, indicates  the  Dosition  or  the 
hole.  But  if  the  bulfs-eye  is  struck, 
the  ceremony  becomes  an  imposing 
one.  In  the  first  place,  a  painted 
Austrian  eagle  is  made  by  some 
mechanical  contrivance  to  display 
himself  in  outspread  astonishment 
over  the  target.    Then  the  marker 
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comes  xsp  and  1<k^  thonghtfdlly 
at  the  builet-mark.  If  the  shot 
be  a  very  good  one,  he  puts  his 
hand  to  his  head  and  shakes  it, 
and  stamps  to  typify  the  amount  of 
physical  suffering  the  shot  would 
naye  produced  had  his  cranium 
been  in  the  position  of  the  bull's- 
eye.  Then  he  cuts  a  mad  caper, 
and  walks  solemnly  three  times 
round  the  target^  bowing  to  it  every 
time  he  passes  its  &ce ;  while  in 
the  room  overhead,  a  drum  and  fife 
are  going  with  a  furjr  that  makes 
tibe  noise  of  the  lines  a  positive 
relief. 

All  this,  however,  is  co<^,  quite 
cool,  to  the  edat  with  which  a 
BQCoessful  shot  is  received  in  a  pro- 
vincial scfaiess-statte.  There,  not 
being  restrained  by  the  more  prim 
manners  of  the  metro^lis,  the 
marker  gives  a  loose  rem  to  his 
natural  demonstrativeness.  He 
lies  down,  rolls  about  in  ecstasies, 
puts  his  cocked  hat  on  his  feet, 
stands  on  his  head,  turns  heels  over 
head;  does  everything,  in  fact, 
short  of  turning  himself  inside  out 

It  is  a  curious  scene,  that  in  the 
schiess-stiitte :  there  are  gaunt 
swarthy  men  -  in  loose  grey  jadcets, 
and  belts  with  their  names  con- 
spicuously embroidered  in  front, 
rondling  and  dandling  on  th^ 
bare  brown  knees  ridcety-looking 
old  rifles,  that  no  doubt  in  their 
day  have  dropped  «  bullet  into 
many  a  chamois  and  auerhahn. 
There  are  spruce  young  bucks 
£rom  Innsbruck,  witii  dandy  guns, 
and  hats  adorned  with  black- 
cock's feathers  re^^ardless  of  ex- 
pense. <Shy-lookmg  provincial 
^arks,who  to  conform  to  the  ways 
of  ti[ie  city,  have  come  out  in  trou- 
sers, but  cannot  make  their  legs  be- 
have in  harmony  with  their  design. 
Stout  old  buiahien  who  have  given 
up  shooting,  Miit  like^  to  «ee  how 
liie  youngrters  do  it  «0w-#-dayB, 
being  however  of*  the  opinion  that 
you  don't  see  shots  like  what  w« 
used  te  see  in  my  dav,  su\  Here 
is  one  old  fellow  who  ins  been  at 
it  all  <day;  and  haa  beeti  making 


deplorable  shooting.  Once  more 
he  goes  in,  takes  a  long  aim,  but 
brings  down  the  rifle  unfired,  and 
looks  at  his  &t  shaking  hand  as  if 
he  was  going  to  make  it  a  personal 
matter  with  it.    At  last  the  barrel 

run  again,  and  this  time  he  lets 
Out  rolls  the  drum  and  away 
goes  the  fife^  and  here  comes  the 
old  boy  perspiring  with  satisfaction. 
In  no  other  way.  however,  will  he 
let  it  be  seen.  The  utmost  indul- 
gence he  allows  himself  is  a  joUy 
wink  to  another  old  fellow  the 
counterpart  of  himseli  Presently 
they  go  out  together,  and  you  see 
them  cross  over  to  the  tavern  at 
the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  you 
may  be  sure  tiiat  venerable  marks- 
man will  shoot  no  more  to-dav. 
The  box  he  has  left  is  immediately 
filled  up  by  %  tall  devil-may-care 
mountaineer,  who  fires  his  shot 
with  no  result^  and  comes  back 
loddng  as  if  that  was  exactly  what 
he  meant  to  do.  Hehasabnceof 
retainers  of  Ids  own  build  with 
him,  who  evidently  believe  in  him, 
and  to  whom  he  explains  that  if  he 
had  hit  that  time,  it  would  have 
been,  in  point  of  fact,  a  miss.  He 
then  proceeds  to  load,  wipes  out 
his  rifle  with  ultra  care  and  sciences, 
fiUs  hii  charger  and  looks  at  it 
thoughtfully,  niere  is  a  grain  too 
much.  Now  there  is  too  uttle,  so 
he  fills  again.  Then  he  selects  a 
bullet  with  infinite  niceness,  lays 
his  piece  of  rag  across  the  muzzle, 
presses  down  tne  ball,  and  cuts  off 
the  surplus  with  mathematical  ex- 
actness. At  last  he  is  ready,  goes 
into  a  box,  fires,  nusses,  comes 
out,  and  agun  it  is  made  apparent 
that  no  good  Sportsman  would  have 
hit  the  bull's^ye  under  the  circum- 
stances. You  know  what  he  is  as 
well  as  if  you  lived  in  his  native 
doifupin  the  mountaina  He  is 
that  wonderful  genius  not  pecuHar 
to  any  community  or  country — 
who^  by  dint  of  what  the  gods  call 
force  of  .character,  but  men  indeed 
call  humbug,  unsupported  by  deeds, 
has  filled  the  local  mind  with  an 
UBshafeeable  bdief  in 
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KEPRESENTATION   OF  EVERY    LOCALITr  AND 

INTELLIGEIJCE. 

By  Thomas  Habil* 


THE  olDJect  of  political  represen- 
tation in  its  origin,  when  few 
aspired  to  ^at  social  eminence, 
^and  their  claims  were  well  defined, 
was  to  produce  a  concurrent  action 
of  the  chief  estates  or  classes 
amongst  which  power  was  divided. 
The  object  at  this  day  is  nothing 
less  than  that  of  gathering  to  Uie 
national  councils  our  wisest  men, 
who  if  they  be  truly  so,  must  in- 
clude our  best  men.t  As  we 
^find  there  are  dispersed  through 
the  mass  of  the  nation  men 
so  fSar  endowed  with  qualifica- 
tions superior  to  the  average,  that 
they  are  bv  nature  marked  out  as 
empowered  to  lea4  in  civil  society, 
ana  to  discharge  ix)litical  functions, 
so  must  the  nation  do  its  part  in 
framing  its  institutions,  that  there 
shall  be  a  tendency  in  them  'to 
draw  such  men  to  such  duties  :* — 

For  every  goyeniment  i»  worthy  of  ito 
nftme,  and  yalnabto  \o  the  people  orer 
trhom  it  roles,  jort  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  it  gives  oyer  and  entrusts 
the  destinies  of  the  nation  to  the  best  and 
wisest  of  the  n^nd  of  the  nation.  The 
dictates  of  that  mind,  of  the  highest 
abilities,  and  of  the  most  upright  and 
trustworthy  chaiaeten  which  the  land 
esn  boast,  ate  to  be  elected,  and 
by  sound  and  good  isstitotkms  are 
deoted,  from  the  recesses  of  private  life^ 
snd  the  best  men  are  to  be  adorned  with 
pre-eminence  and  poWer ;  or  if  not  fitted 
fi>r  administrative  duties,  still  they  are 
watched  accuxatel/and  heud  respectfoljy, 
9nd  their  views,  if  not  their  vpices,  are 
jnade  effective  in  the  construction  of  laws 
and  the  direction  of  policy,  t 

In  solving  the  problem  how 
power  is  to  be  vested  in  thebest 
-men,  we  have  to  distinpiiab  the 
social  forces  which  are  uvoucable 


from  those  which  are  antagonistic 
to  the  end  proposed ;  and  this  is  to 
be  done  by  tne  ordinary  mentid 
process  which  has  led  to  all  dis- 
covery.— separating  the  substantial 
from  tne  merely  formal,  and  rigidly 
keeping  in  view  a  sense  of  the 
thing  to  bo  done,  as  the  touch- 
stone of  the  means  to  be  em- 
J)loyed.§  We  will  follow  the  pro- 
gress of  an  election,  first  as  it  is, 
and  then  as  it  maybe,  confining 
ourselves  to  any  one  of  our  elec- 
toral bodies. 

In  every  constituency  of  two  or 
three  thousand  or  more  electors, 
there  will  be-  men  of  all  varieties, 
degrees,  and  modifications  of  intel- 
lect, education,  and  character.  Any 
political  classincation  which  should 
attempt  to  draw  a  line  between  the 
learned  and  ignorant,  the  rich  or 
the  poor,  would  be  utterly  deficient 
in  philosophical  discrimination. 

We  talk  (as  Mr.  Euskin  has  observed) 
of  learned  and  ignorant  men,  as  if  there 
were  a  certain  Quantity  of  knowledge, 
which  to  possess  was  to  be  learned,  and 
which  not  to  possess  was  to  be  ignorant ; 
instead  of  considering  that  knowledge  is 
infinite,  and  that  the  man  most  learned 
in  human  estimation  is  just  as  for  ^m 
knowing  anything  as  he  engiht  tt^know 
it  as  the  unlettmd  peasant  Men  are 
merely  on  a .  lower  or  higher  stage  of  aa 
eminence  whose  summit  is  God's  threne^ 
infinitely  above  all ;  and  there  is  just  as 
much  reason  for  the  wisest  aa  for  the 
simplest  man  being  discontented  with  his 
position,  as  respects  the  real  quantity  of 
knowledge  he  possesses.  And,  for  both 
of  them,  the  only  true  reasons  for  con- 
tei^tment  with  tiie  sum  of  knowledge 
they  possess  are  tiiese — ^that  it  is  the 
kind  of  knowledge  th^y  need  for  their 
duty  and  happiness  in  life;  that  all  they 
have  is  tested  and  certain,  so  far  as  it  is 


*  See  'Representation  in  Practice  and  Tlieory,'  JFrater't  Magmdne  ante,  pp. 
i88-90i. 

+  *I  doubt  if,  except  when  we  feel  deeply,  we  can  ever  cckmprehend  fully.' — 
Modem  PainteirSf  ii.  T08. 

•     '  Nature^  with  her  truth,'  remains  to  the  bad,  to  the  srifiidh,  and  the  pttsilhiidmouit 
for  ever  a  sealed  book.* — Heroes  emdHero  Wonkip,  i68. 

t  The  State  in  iU  JUlaiione  with.HU  Okv^  by  W.  S.  Gladstone,  Esq.,  vol.  i. 
pp.  985 -38 7.    London.    1841.    4th  Bdition. 

.     §  See  <  On  the  Mental  FroeesB  which  leads  to  DiBeoTe]^/ Bain,  (M  tU  J3etue$  and 
jhe  Intellect^  p.  414;  and  2%e  JSboCwms  amd  tki  WiUg,  p.  4^0. 
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in  their  power ;  that  all  they  have  is 
well  in  order,  and  within  reach  when  they 
need  it. 

So  with  wealth,  or  its  privation,  a 
political  system  is  unsound  that 
attributes  a  value  to  the  votes  of 
the  rich  which  it  does  not  give  to 
those  of  the  poor. 

The  Christian  chnrch  itself  (says  Mr. 
Garlyle)  was  founded  on  poverty,  on  sor- 
row, contradiction,  crucifixion,  every 
species  of  worldly  distress  and  degrada- 
tion. We  may  oay  that  he  who  has  not 
known  those  things,  and  learned  from  the 
prioeless  lessons  tiiey  have  to  teach,  has 
missed  a  good  opportunity  of  schoolhig. 
.  .  .  Who  knows  but  in  the  best  possible 
organisation,  as  yet  far  off,  poverty  may 
still  enter  as  an  important  element. 

In  the  learned  and  the  ignorant, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  better 
and  the  worse,  the  qualities, 
whether  of  good  or  evil,  are  in- 
finitely diversified  in  the  economy 
of  nature.  *  No  training,  no  form- 
ing, nor  informing,  will  ever  make 
two  persons  alike  in  thought  or  in 
power.  Among  all  men,  whether 
of  the  upper  or  lower  orders,  the 
differences  are  eternal  and  irrecon- 
cilable between  one  jindividual  and 
another,  bom  under  absolutely  the 
same  cmsumstances.  One  man  is 
made  of  agate,  another  of  oak;  one 
of  slate,  another  of  clay.'  'It  is  of 
no  use  to  season  the  agate;  it  is 
vain  to  tnr  to  polish  the  slate  ;  but 
both  are  fitted,  by  the  quidities  they 
possess,  for  services  in  which  they 
may  be  honoured.'*  One  has  what 
another  lacks,  and  every  man  is  in 
some  respect  the  complement  of  his 
fellows.  How  13  all  this  endless 
variety  of  thought  and  intelligence 
to  be  called  forth  and  employed,  not 
for  the  mean  and  selfish  purposes 
of  the  individual,  but  for  the 
national  good,  so  far  as  each  person 
can  comprehend  it,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  the  most  thoughtful  and 
intelligent  may  have  the  greatest 
power  of  leading  and  guiding  those 
who  are  the  least  so  ? 

Now,  the  first  and  paramount 
necessity  for  every  elector  in  mak- 


ing an  intelligent  choice  of  his 
representative  is  the  means  of 
compariwn.  It  is  b^  comparison 
that  we  form  our  judgments  of 
merit  and  quality.  It  is  for  this 
that  we  establish  museums  and 
collect  works  of  art  It  is  for  this 
that  we  gather  in  exhibitions  the 
rival  pro£icts  of  human  labour  and 
ingenuitv.  Literary  efforts,  asso- 
ciations for  the  promotion  of  science 
and  learning,  are  all  methods  of 
obtaining  the  advantages  of  com- 
parison, of  raising  the  standard  of 
excellence,  and  of  aiding  in  the 
work  of  human  progress  It  is  by 
comparison  that  we  are  able  to 
perceive  merit,  and  that  our  inte- 
rest in  it  is  awakened.  '  As  we 
eliminate  comparison,  we  &11  into 
dead  acquiescenca't  Yet  in  repre- 
sentation— the  most  complex  and 
delicate  portion  of  the  machinery 
of  civUized  government,  when  its 
deepest  intellect  and  wisdom,  if 
they  were  perfectly  called  forth, 
would  be  but  barely  equal  to  the 
task — ^we  are  obstructed  at  the 
outset  by  being  shut  out  from  the 
power  of  acting  upon  any  compari- 
son between  the  more  distinguished 
men  of  the  a^e,  and  the  two  or  three 
candidates  wno,  probably  by  money 
or  by  intrigue,  nave  forced  them- 
selves, or  been  forced,  upon  the 
constituency.  A  double  protec- 
tion' stands  in  the  way  of  all 
independent  and  enlightened  judg- 
ment— a  '  protection'  to  the  m^- 
ocrity  or  worthlessness  of  Uie 
candidates,  and  *a  'protection'  to 
the  ij^orance,  prejudices,  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  constituency.  The 
impossibility  of  bringing  home  to 
the  convictions  of  more  tnan  a  very 
few  of  the  voters  in  a  borough  the 
sense  which  the  knowledge  or 
studies  of  the  more  thoughtful 
electors  may  have  led  them  to 
form  of  the  eminent  qualifications 
of  those  men  whom  they  would 
especially  desire  to  see  in  the  legis- 
lature, renders  any  attempt  by  such 
individual  electors  to  act  upon 
their  own  judgments  utterly  vain. 


*  Buskin. 
+  Bain,  The  EmotwM  and  the  Will.     See  Treatiie  <m  the  EUctian  of  JUpre- 
$eHtaHve9,  <fec.,  p.  1 16,  where  is  given  the  form  of  the  Qoaidte,  setting  oat  the  names 
of  all  the  candidates  in  the  kingdom  for  the  selection  of  eveiy  elector. 
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Not  only  is  it  useless  for  any  such 
elector  to  propose  as  a  candidate 
the  man  whom  of  aU  others  he 
would  nominate,  but  the  inevitable 
penalty  of  incurring  a  heavy  charge 
for  the  election  expenses,  and  en- 
countering the  contemptuous  ob- 
loquy of  the  hostile  and  indifferent, 
makes  such  an  effort  in  the  eyes  of 
most  persons  a  proof  of  folly  rather 
than  of  wisdom.  It  is  in  truth 
productive  of  mischief,  by  placing 
the  best  principles  and  the  best 
men  in  a  false  position — ^that  of 
apparent  trial  and  defeat — ^and  thus 
dis5ieminating  the  notion  that  pub- 
lic opinion  is  opposed  to  them.  Our 
system  thus  fives  to  a  few  promi- 
nent, or  perhaps  a  few  concealed 
persons  tne  power  of  practically 
limiting  the  competition  to  one  or 
two  candidates  of  each  party,  in 
none  of  whom  have  the  more  re- 
flecting portion  of  the  constituency, 
perhaps,  the  smallest  interest 

The  obstacles  which  thus  confer  a 
monopoly  upon  two  or  three  candi- 
dates, to  the  exclusion,  in  effect,  of 
all  the  rest  of  their  countrvmen,  are 
coupled  with  the  electoral  arrange- 
ment which  confines  every  candidate 
to  tibe  votes  of  one  particular  consti- 
tuency, and  which  gives  to  those 
votes  an  arbitrary  or  wholly  arti- 
ficial value,  converting  the  candi- 
dates for  that  .constituency  into 
bidders  against  each  other,  and 
causing  a  ooundless  and  increasing 
corruption,  which  no  penal  laws 
can  arrest  Instead  of  evoking  and 
giving  employment  and  scope  to 
the  mgher  qualities  to  be  found 
in  the  electoral  body,  we  create 
cords  and  weights  which  draff  the 
highest  down  to  the  level  of  the 
lowest  The  most  thoughtful  and 
patriotic  must  concur  with  the 
meanest  in  intellect  or  morals,  or 
he  must  turn  aside  from  the  hust- 
ings. To  repudiate  all  assistance  in 
support  of  a  candidate  who  em- 
bodies and  represents  what  the 
elector  may  deem  a  great  political 
truth,  or  upon  whose  matured 
knowledge  and  judgment  he  could 
rely  in  the  contingencies  of  do- 
mestic or  international  affairs — ^if 
that  assistance  should  be  offered 
by  electors  beyond  the  local  boun- 
daries— and  to  refuse  to   give  a 


corresponding  aid  to  others  beyond 
the  same  arbitrarv  limit,  by  con- 
fining every  candidate  to  the  votes 
which  he  is  able  to  gain  from  a 
single  constituency  —  making  all 
the  support  which  he  may  derive 
from  the  approbation  of  thousands 
of  his  countrymen  out  of  the  circle 
of  that  single  constituency  utterly 
useless  and  unavailing,  is  to  create 
an  octroi  for  the  exclusive  profit  of 
the  poor  in  intellect  and  the  sordid 
in  purpose.  The  protection  has  not 
any  of  the  excuses  which  were  some- 
times urged  for  the  prohibitions 
of  trade.  It  is  in  every  form  and 
sense  a  deterioration,  and  in  nothin^g 
an  amelioration.  Every  elector  it 
more  or  less  tends  to  confirm  in 
his  errora,  whatever  they  may  be ; 
and  having  first  lowered  the  con- 
stituent mind,  it  brings  the  candi- 
date down  to  the  level  of  that  mind. 
Vain  is  the  noblest  aspiration  for 
the  future  of  his  country  or  of 
mankind ;  vain  is  the  most  profound 
knowledge  of  economical  science; 
vain  is  earnest  and  patriotic  zeal, 
or  unselfish  devotion ;  a  limited 
number  of  electors,  accidentally 
dwelling  in  a  certain  place,  can 
alone  be  appealed  to.  They  must 
be  persuaded,  coaxed,  flattered — if 
need  be,  bought ;  and  the  compe- 
tition of  the  candidates  for  votes 
becomes  like  a  contest  for  some 
object  of  passionate  desire,  in  which 
everythinig  is  sacrificed  to  success. 

The  common  life  intended  to  be  an 
instrament  of  repressing  evil,  and  of 
cherishing  and  husbanding  g(X)d  in  ns 
(like  eyery  other  sach  instrument,  in  this 
particular,  if  used  amiss),  becomes  not 
simply  unproductive  with  reference  to  the 
purposes  for  which  God  designed  it,  but 
octoally  and  powerfully  oondocive  to 
opposite  ends  :  it  becomes  a  savour  of 
death  unto  death,  if  we  will  not  have  it 
a  savour  of  life  unto  life :  it  organises  the 
selfishness  it  was  intended  to  counteract, 
and  extinguishes  the  sense  of  shame  it 
was  meant  to  reinforce. — Gladstone,  The 
Siate,  ACf  vol  iL  p.  381. 

Another  enormous  ag^vation  of 
the  evil  of  this  exclusive  system, 
and  of  the  local  corruption  which 
flows  from  it,  ia  produced  by  our 
modes  of  party  action;  and  the 
efforts  to  which  it  leads  for  secur- 
ing party  compensations,  whereby 
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one  section  of  politicians  indemni- 
fies itself  for  being  overborne  and 
crushed  in  some  boroughs  by  setting 
at  defiance  and  trampling  upon  all 
opinions  and  convictions  opposed 
to  it  in  others.  As  if  it  were  not 
enough  that  the  expression  of  in- 
telligent thought  should  be  impeded 
and  diverted  by  blindness  and  pre- 
judice, and  the  aggravated  temp- 
tations introducea  by  the  evil 
employment  of  wealth  for  the 
mean  objects  of  the  vain  and  vul- 
gar rich, — the  aggregate  forces  of 
party  organization  are  brought  to 
Dear  on  detached  constituencies, 
■till  more  effectually  to  destroy  all 
that  remains  of  independent  in- 
tellect and  judgment.  This  lies 
at  the  root  of  most  of  the  contests 
of  this  day  on  the  sufirage.  If  the 
party  is  beaten  in  one  town  or 
county,  the  strug^^le  is  to  succeed 
by  overcoming  their  antagonists  in 
another.  It  is  the  recipe  for  dis- 
guisinff  minorities  under  a  false 
show,  by  the  politics  of  artifice,  in- 
stead of  securing  their  true  repre- 
sentation by  those  of  honesty. 
Utterly  contemptible  and  degrad- 
ing is  this  selfish  strife  which 
ignores  the  people  —  the  sense 
and  conscience  of  every  individual 
— to  secure  the  predominance  of 
the  partv ;  in  which  Liberals  dis- 
regard the  principles  of  true  libe- 
rality and  progress,  and  Conserva- 
tives consent  to  undermine  the 
true  foundations  of  the  stability  of 
institutions  to  which  they  profess 
attachment. 

^  It  would  be  somewhat  less  inju- 
rious to  confine  the  borough  to  a 
choice  out  of  the  two  or  three  can- 
didates before  it,  if  there  were  anv 
reasonable  probability  that  sucn 
candidates  would  be  types  or  re- 
presentatives of  contemporary  su- 
periority or  excellence,  but  the  pro- 
bability is  entirely  the  reverse.  We 
live  in  an  age  in  which  wealth — 
tiie  produce  of  all  kinds  of  traffic — 
has  enonnously  increased ;  and  the 
possessors  of  fortune,  without  any- 
thing else  to  distinguish  them, 
have  become  incalculably  nume- 
rous. Eveiv  man  in  this  countless 
body,  or  or  any  other  class  of  ad- 
venturers, who  would  secure  a 
short  road  to  a  position  of  mark 


in  society,  has  a  ready  means  of 
effecting  his  purpose  in  our  repre- 
sentative system.  He  has  only  to 
outdo  every  other  man  in  the 
profligacy  of  the  use  of  his  money« 
his  professions,  and  his  promises, 
to  overcome  tne  candidates  who 
cannot  and  vnR  not  engage  in 
such  a  strife.  A  man  who  haa 
acquired  a  habit  of  thought;  who 
in  the  exercise  of  his  faculties  has 
arrived  at  certain  opinions,  and 
to  certain  conclusions  as  to  what  is 
right  and  wrong :  who  has  resolved 
to  the  best  of  his  power,  in  his 
course  in  life, '  to  eschew  the  evil 
and  choose  the  good' ; — ^such  a  man 
will  shrink  from  adopting  or  even 
winkingat  the  conduct  which  he  will 
be  told  is  needful  in  order  to  enlist 
on  his  side  the  hundreds  of  voters 
who  are  onl^r  to  be  gained  by  flat- 
tering their  ignorance,  ministering 
to  their  passions  or  selfish  interests, 
or  overcoming  their  apathy  by  some 
material  or  sensual  temptations : — 

Happy  is  he  (says  Mr.  Gladstone) 
who  holds  thai,  for  a  public  man, 
the  first  oonditioD  of  capacity  to  serve  his 
oountry  is  an  unsnllied  oonscienoe ;  and 
who,  when  he  sees  national  advanta^ 
seemingly  contingent  upon  his  own  moni 
contamination,  trusts  that  Ghxl  will  raise 
up  instruments  to  secure  for  his  country 
all  necessary  goods  of  earth,  and  refuses 
to  sell  wisdom  though  it  be  for  rubies. — 
The  StatCf  ^.,  vol.  f.  p.  117. 

If  the  nation  would  call  into  ex- 
ercise the  better  elements  which 
it  contains  in  the  work  of  forming 
its  representative  assembly, — if  it 
desires  to  represent  what  it  pos- 
sesses of  ffooo,  rather  than  of  evil, 
— ^its  wisdom  rather  than  its  igno- 
rance,— the  elector  must  first  be 
allowed  to  select  his  representative 
from  tl^e  widest  possible  field ;  and 
secondly,  his  means  of  co-operation 
with  other  electors  must  be  ex- 
tended beyond  the  comparatively 
narrow  area  of  his  own  lociditv; 
and  he  must  be  relieved  firom*  the 
necessitv  of  persuading  the  majo- 
rity within  that  area  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  him.  It  is  only  by  en- 
larging the  two  fields  of  choice  and 
co-operation  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible de^e,  that  the  utmost  force 
can  be  given  to  the  opinions  of  the 
best  and  wisest  in  every  locality,. 
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for  in  eveiT  locaKty  the  best  and 
wisest  will  be  the  few.  The  king- 
dom is  wide  enough  to  gather  into 
foci  many  such  umons.  ali  of  them 
possessing  a  powerfully  attractive 
force,  but  to  tell  the  few  in  any 
town  that  they  may  be  represented 
by  becoming  the  majorUy^  is  a 
mockery.  Communities  or  nations 
may  suddenly  perish  by  some  over- 
whelming calamity,  but  they  can- 
not be  suddenly  raised  to  a  high 
standard  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 
Such  elevation,  both  in  divine  and 
human  economy,  is  slow  and  pain- 
fuL  The  doctrines  and  the  morals 
of  Christianity  in  three  centuries 
permeated  the  Greek  and  Boman 
world;  but  to  bend  by  the  moral 
force  of  argument  and  persuasion 
the  thoughts  and  wills  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  dwellers  in  a  single 
city  was  not  given  even  to  inspired 
truth  in  the  mouths  of  the  Apostles. 

Descending  to  the  lower  and  less 
scrupulous  class  of  candidates  to 
whom  we  are,  except  in  a  few  rare 
cases,  limited,  we  will  follow  the 
election  in  the  supposed  borough. 

Assume  that  under  thei  present 
system  four  candidates,  some  from 
each  of  the  great  parties,  Liberal 
and  Conservative,  have  presented 
themselves,  of  whom  two  are  to 
be  chosen.  Peraonallv  the  candi- 
dates are  known  and  cared  for 
by  very  few  of  the  voters  or 
of  the  mhabitants  generally,  but 
a  factitious  interest  will  soon  be 
created  by  the  activity  of  agents, 
the  expenditure  of  money,  the  use 
of  party  names  and  cries,  and  by 
every  unwholesome  stimulus  which 
tends  in  the  greatest  degree  to 
awaken  passion  and  drown  true 
thought  and  inquiry.  Each  party 
knows  that  its  hopes  of  success  in 
the  struggle  depend  not  upon  con- 
Tincing  the  reason  of  the  electors, 
but  upon  overpowering  and  con- 
quering its  opponents  by  what- 
ever meana  The  meetings  are 
not  for  the  purpose  of  enlight- 
ening the  understanding,  and  have 
little  other  effect  thaii  that  of 
clouding  and  darkening  it.  They 
are  entirely  one-sided;  opposing 
considerations  are  excluded^  to 
admit  or  assert  what  there  is  of 
truth  in  the  opinions  or  professions 


of  the  adverse  candidate  is  a 
treachery  not  to  be  borne,  and  a 
nian  who  in  doing  so  dared  to  be 

^'ust  or  reasonable  would  be  ousted 
)y  his  party  as  a  renegade,  or  re- 
garded as  a  troublesome  and  im- 
practicable person.  Contumely, 
vituperation,  and  falsehood,  are  in- 
discriminately and  shamelessly  re- 
sorted to.  If  it  should  happen  that 
there  is  in  an  opi)osing  candidate 
something  which  recommends  him 
beyond  the  average  of  mankind, — ^if 
he  has  dispkyed  any  greatness  in 
intellect  or  in  action,  the  prestige 
which  this  might  afford  him  must 
be  destroyed  by  misrepresentation 
or  ridicule.  The  most  pure  and 
sacred  springs  of  human  thought 
are  poisoned  by  teaching  men  to 
laugn  at,  despise,  and  contemn 
the  sources  of  tneir  higher  feelings. 
Truly  has  'it  been  said  that  we 
cannot  calculate  the  harm  they  do 
who  destroy  '  the  reverence  which 
is  our  best  guide  into  all  truth;  for 
weakness  and  evil  are  easily  visible, 
but  greatness  and  goodness  are 
often  latent,  and  we  do  infinite 
mischief  by  exposing  weakness  to 
eyes  which  cannot  compreh^id 
greatness.' 

Lamentable  is  the  spectacle  of  a 
great  people^  standing  in  the  front 
rank  of  civilization,  employed  in 
forming  that  assembly  which  is  to 
impart  its  tone  to  the  age,  and 
inspire  mankind  with  a  reverence 
for  its  wisdom,  and  to  which  the 
nations  may  look  for  the  loftiest 
maTJms  of  justice  and  polity ;  and 
to  behold  the  task  attempted  not  by 
a  calm  and  serious  appeal  to  each  in- 
dividual man,  to  those  parts  of  his 
being  that  *act  principally  in  love, 
reverence,  and  admiration,  together 
with  those  conditions  of  thought 
which  arise  out  of  them/ — ^not  ac- 
cepting with  gratitude  the  fruits  of 
all  varied  thought  and  culture,  as 
so  many  contributions  to  the  general 
stock  of  instruction — not  joyfully 
trusting  in  that  divinely  created 
diversi^  of  man  which  leads  one 
to  the  discovery  and  appreciation 
of  virtues  and  qualities  which  the 
other  does  not  perceive,  but — the 
very  contrary  of  this  tranquillity 
ana  harmony  of  effort — ^by  every 
section  and  party  fiercely  sthving 
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for  the  mastery,  and  seeking  its 
own  wretched  triumph  in  pmling 
down  and  destroying  what  others 
desire  to  set  up. 

The  ChrUtian  natioiui  of  our  age  (said 
M.  de  Tooqneyille)  seem  to  me  to  present 
a  most  alarming  spectacle.  The  impnlse 
which  is  bearing  them  along  is  so  strong 
that  it  cannot  be  stopped,  bat  it  is  not 
yet  to  rapid  that  it  cannot  he  guided^ 
Their  fate  ie  in  their  hands  ;  yet  a  little 
while  and  it  may  6e  <o  no  longer, — See 
Mill,  Disiertatione,  <£;e.,  vol.  ii  p.  la. 

A  free  and  natural  system  of  elec- 
tion, which  would  enable  every  voter 
to  propose  for  his  own  constituency 
the  man  of  all  the  candidates 
in  the  kingdom  whom  he  deems 
the  best  and  worthiest,  and  which 
would  enable  him  to  do  this  with- 
out controlling  the  choice  of  his 
neighbour,  or  without  idly  throw- 
ing away  his  own  vote—such  a 
system  affording  full  scope  to  the 
intellif^ence  of  every  elector — ^has 
been  snown  to  be  possible,  and  not 
only  possible  but  of  easy  attain- 
ment, and  it  has  been  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  many  of  the 
most  scrutinizing  and  enlightened 
minds  of  nearly  every  rank,  dass, 
and  opinion.*  It  is  opposed  by 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  reason  or 
argument,  but  is  encountered  by 
that  whicn  is  more  powerful  than 
reason — ^the  prejudices  of  men  who 
have  grown  up  under  a  state  of 
electom  bondage,  and  who  are 
imable  to  realize  the  condition  of 
constituencies  released  fh)m  their 
swaddling-clothes  and  permitted 
the  full  exercise  of  their  limbs. 
This  condition  of  political  thought 
is  perhaps  an  example  of  the  idola 
theairi  as  complete  as  any  which 
science  has  ever  had  to  expel.  It 
looks  at  electoral  emancipation,  or 
in  other  words,  the  giving  fidl 
activity  and  operation  in  political 
life  to  the  highest  of  human  powers, 
as  involving  some  vast  change  in 
the  constitution;  whereas  in  truth 
it  is  a  perfect  following  out  of  the 
spirit  and  even  the  letter  of  the 
constitution.    It  converts  the^^ion 


into  the  reality ^  that  reality  which 
existed  in  its  origin,  but  has  been 
lost  in  the  progress  of  modem 
society,  in  which  other  powers,  as 
of  the  press  and  of  money,  have 
been  suDstituted  in  the  place  of 
those  natural  leaders  that  detached 
communities  were  in  former  times 
glad  to  follow  and  obey.  In  an 
age  when  every  man  should  read 
and  write,  it  proposes  little  more 
of  novelty  than  that  the  vote 
should  be  ^ven  in  writing  instead 
of  orally,  wliich  was  the  necessary 
and  only  expedient  of  an  illiterate 
age. 

Another  incident  of  the  expand- 
ing and  comprehensive  character 
of  the  same  free  system  is,  that  it 
restores  to  all  the  boroughs  which 
were  anciently  represented,  and 
gives  to  the  new  and  populous 
towns  created  by  modern  industry 
and  wealth,  their  precise  share  in 
the  representation,  whilst  it  offers 
the  same  equal  privileges  to  that 
portion  of  the  people  whom  our 
recent  facilities  of  travel  have 
enabled  to  settle  in  the  country 
districts.  The  steps  of  constitu- 
tional progress  in  one  generation 
are  not  necessarily  suited  to  an- 
other. Every  age  has  its  attention 
pointed  to  the  especial  needs  of  its 
own  time.  In  adapting  ancient 
forms  to  modem  pohty. 

We  are  to  recollect  how  differently, 
some  centuries  ago,  were  compounded  the 
social  forces  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
relations  of  coontries  one  with  another, 
the  motiyes  that  govern  the  ordinary 
conduct  of  individuals,  the  stimulants 
that  address  themselves  to  the  passions, 
the  exercises  that  form  the  understand- 
ing, the  intuitions  that  sustain  the  fabric 
of  inward  belief. — GUdstone,  The  State^ 
^c,  voL  11.  p.  256. 

Imagine  an  election  to  proceed 
in  that  simple  and  natural  form 
in  which  every  individual  shall 
bring  his  most  mature  judgment 
to  the  choice  of  his  representative 
as  he  would  to  that  of  his  physi- 
cian, his  lawyer,  or  his  trustee.  It 
will  be  observed  that  every  facility 


*  To  the  note,  Frcuer^s  Magaeine,  ante,  p.  aoi,  it  may  be  added  that  an  expla- 
nation of  the  scheme  of  representation  here  referred  to,  in  which  some  of  its  details 
are  simplified,  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Henry  Fawoett,  Fdlow  of  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge,  published  by  Ridgway.     London,  i860.  - 
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for  action  and  diBcnssion  which  the 
present  system  affords,  either  to 
candidates  or  to  electors,  will  still 
exist.  The  new  system  adds  to  all 
the  means  of  discretion  and  effort, 
and  takes  nothingf  rom  them  but  the 
temptations  to  which  they  expose 
the  weak,  and  the  power  of  the 
many  to  extinguish  the  few.  None 
of  the  present  modes  of  popular 
appeal  in  which  there  is  a  shadow  of 
advantage  would  cease.  Candi- 
dates would  still  address  the  parti- 
cular constituencies  in  which  they 
were  best  known,  or  wherein  they 
expected  sympathy.  There  would 
still  be  the  same  opportunitv  and 
occasion  for  personal  contact.  There 
would,  in  the  cases  of  the  candidates 
who  present  themselves  to  each 
constituency,  be  the  same  hustin^, 
the  same  public  nomination,  the 
public  address,  as  at  present,  but 
that  very  address  would  be  of  a  far 
higher  and  more  instructive  cha^ 
racter.  It  would  no  longer  be  mere 
verbiage,  containing  more  or  less  of 
plausibilities,  designed  to  conceal 
rather  than  to  express  most  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  speaker,  and  to  lead 
to  inferences  which  it  snail  be  open 
to  him  afterwards  to  contradict  or 
repudiate.  In  such  freeaction  the  re- 
presentation of  one  man  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  misrepresentation 
of  another— every  one  may  be  repre- 
sented without  extinguishing  the 
jud^ent  and  discretion  of  any  of 
nis  brethren.  The  address  of  the 
candidate  then  becomes  a  different 
thing  from  a  fine-spun  web  of  mere 
negations.  If  there  be  any  earnest- 
ness of  thought  or  of  purpose' in 
him,  he  does  not  suppress,  but 
seeks  to  brin^  it  mXfi  strong  relief. 
It  expresses  the  work  or  the  labour 
which  he  is  designed  to  do,  and 
for  which  he  is  perhaps  especiaUv 
gifted.  It  is  his  work  m  the  world. 
Upon  the  sympathy  of  his  country- 
men, or  of  enough  of  them  to  form 
his  constituency,'  he  relies  for  his 
support  or  his  success.  He  is  not 
absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
votes  of  the  migority  in  the  par- 
ticular place  for  which  he  offers 
himself.  He  looks,  indeed,  for  a 
measure  of  support  there,  but,  if 
necessary,  he  falls  back  on  the 
judgment  of  the  electors  at  large. 


Instead  of  concealing  his  true 
opinions  and  feelings,  he  is  pro- 
voked b^  the  strongest  motives 
to  proclaim  them.  Bis  thoughts 
come  from  the  depths  of  his  nature, 
through  a  sincere  soul,  which  'is  a 
voice  of  nature.'  His  very  pecu-. 
liarity  or  originality,  if  he  possess 
any,  and  if  there  be  any  worth  in 
it^  will  be  that  which  recommends 
hmi. 

Not  only  will  the  speakers  be 
earnest  and  truthful  m  seeking 
to  impart  to  their  hearers  the  belief 
which  they  themselves  entertain, 
but  even  a  greater  change  than  ^ 
this  will  come  over  the  constituent 
bodies, — the  hearers.  When  the 
success  or  triumph  of  one  man  is 
no  longer  to  be  obtained  by  the 
extinction  or  defeat  of  his  neigh- 
bour^ he  will  seek  to  participate 
in  his  neighbour's  instruction  and 
knowledge.  Instead  of  expelling 
from  the  borough  one  candidate  in 
order  to  promote  the  election  of 
another,  he  will  have  the  highest 
inducement  to  listen  to  what 
every  candidate  has  to  tell  him, 
and  to  learn  from  all  whatever  is 
to  be  learnt.  No  object  will  be 
gained  by  preventinf^  his  fellow- 
townsmen  m)m  liearmg  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  may  appeal  to 
them  for  support,  and  still  less  is 
he  likely  to  profit  by  shutting  his 
own  ears.  Tne  election  becomes  a 
free  interchange  of  opinion,  and 
a  true  intellectual  connict.  There 
may  be  in  the  borough  many  elec- 
tors whose  endowments  of  nund,  or 
especial  trains  of  thought,  or  kinds 
of^  culture,  have  awi^ened  senti- 
ments or  opinions  different  from 
those  of  anjr  of  the  local  candi- 
dates :  for  this  class  of  minds  there 
is  an  ample  field  of  choice  in  the 
electoral  gazette.  They  may  nomi- 
nate on  the  hustings,  or  they  may 
recommend  by  their  oral  or  printed 
addresses  to  their  fellow-electors, 
the  ol^ects  of  their  choice  from  that 
comprehensive  list;  or,  if  they 
happen  to  be  persons  of  a  more 
retiring  disposition,  they  may 
simply  nominate  on  their  voting- 
papers  the  candidates  with  whom 
they  most  affree  in  opinion;  for 
the  effect  of  the  voting-papers  is  to 
give  to  every  voter  the  power  of  . 
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proposing  any  candidate  named  in 
the  gazetted  list — a  power  of  nomi- 
nation which  is  at  present,  in  most 
places,  practically  monopolized  by 
a  very  few. 

Suppose  the  voting-papers  to  be 
•  now  collected  and  the  poll  to  be  thus 
taken^  In  Bradford  or  Brighton, 
or  any  town  containing  several 
thousand  electors  fthere  will  be 
great  varieties  of  tnought)  corre- 
sponding with  the  diverse  forms  of 
mental  development  existing  in  the 
kingdom  or  in  the  world.  Besides 
the  candidates  who  have  especially 
^  offered  themselv^  to  the  particular 
borough,  it  ia  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  a  hundred,  or  perhaps 
several  hundreds,  of  the  candidates 
for  other  constituencies  will  have 
been  nominated  by  some^more  or 
less  in  number — of  the  electors  of 
the  borough,  having  been  placed 
on  one  or  more  of  their  voting- 
papers.  This  manifestation  of  pre- 
ference for  absent  candidates,  it 
will  be  observed,  may  be,  and  pro- 
bably will  be,  made  spontaneously, 
without  any  canvassmg  or  other 
kind  of  prompting,  and  #^11  there- 
fore be  the  unsolicited  tribute  of 
respect  or  admiration  to  the  can- 
didates to  whom  the  first  places  on 
the  voting-papers  are  assigned,  and 
the  same  of  the  lower  places  in 
their  degree.  It  is  the  result  of 
disinterested  appreciation,  neither 
bought  nor  extorted.  Between  the 
habit  of  spontaneously  selecting 
candidates  from  an  extensive  list, 
which  implies  a  voluntaiy  tribute 
of  esteem  and  a  testimony  of  supe- 
riority, and  the  habit  of  voting  for 
one  out  of  two  or  three  candidates, 
for  whom  the  elector  may  have 
been  personally  canvassed,  and 
which  implies  nothing  but  a  very 
limited  preference,  and  is  associated 
with  the  idea  of  conferring  a  per- 
sonal favour  on  the  candidate,  lies 
the  difference  in  spirit,  distinguish- 
ing an  election  mad.e  on  public 
and  one  made  on  private  grounds. 
The  habit  of  spontaneous  selection 


wiU  strike  at  the  root  of  that  most 
pernicious  and  corrupting  notion 
that  it  is  for  the  benent  of  the  can- 
didate, rather  than  of  the  people, 
that  he  is  supported;  ana  taat 
therefore  it  is  for  t^e  candidate 
and  his  friends,  and  not  for  the 

Sublic,  to  mjJice  exertions  and  sacri- 
ces  to  secure  his  election.  It  wQl 
come  to  be  felt  that  the  necessary 
labours  which  the  proper  duties  of 
the  legislator  require,  are  in  them- 
selves great  enough,  if  they  are 
really  performed,  to  deserve  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  the  constituent. 
On  the  cultivation  of  this  feeling 
depends  the  growth  and  strength 
of  political  morality.  *The  foun- 
dation of  political  happiness  is 
faith  in  the  integrity  of  man,'  and 
if  that  faith  is  ever  to  be  reposed, 
it  maybe  expected  to  be  given  to 
representatives  selected  on  an 
almost  unlimited  range  of  com- 
parison b^  the  free  and  sponta- 
neous choice  of  constituencies,  all 
of  which  are  unanimous.  We  tiius, 
in  no  small  measure,  succeed  in 
making  Hhe  intellect  at  our  disposal 
pure  as  weU  as  powerful,  that  it 
mav  always  gather  for  us  the  best 
and  fairest  things.'  We  interest 
in  the  work  the  heads  and  die 
hearts  of  every  voter  capable  of 
thought  or  feeling,  and  thus  bring 
to  bear  on  it  that  moral  eneigy 
which  their  quickening  influence 
only  can  excite,  and  which  mere 
precepts  of  virtue  cannot  awaken. 

In  this  stage  of  the  election,  we 
suppose  that  votes,  more  or  less  in 
number,  have  been  given  for  two 
hundred  different  candidates,  count- 
ing onhr  the  names  which  are 
placed  nrst  on  every  voting-paper, 
and  (as  would  probably  be  the 
case  in  a  large  constituency)  that 
some  of  the  candidates  have  more 
than  the  quota*  of  votes.  So  many 
voting-papers  as  form  each  com- 
pletea  quota  (in  a  prescribed  order) 
are  then  taken  and  set  aside,  ana 
these  form  the  constituencies  of 
the  chosen  candidates,  and  tiieir 


*  The  quota  Is  explained  in  the  Trt(Uite^  pp.  30-36,  and  by  Mr.  Fawcett  in  his 
pamphlet,  pp.  7-12.  In  the  former,  it  was  proposed  to  obtain  it  by  dividing  the 
aggregate  eleetors  on  the  JUgUten  by  the  number  of  members  to  be  elected.  This 
has  been  amended  in  the  latter,  by  taking  the  actual  namber  of  voten  whopoU  at 
the  general  election  as  the  diyideiid,^-a  more  oonTeniat  pzooess. 
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names  are  cancelled  in  the  remain- 
ing papers,  whidi  has  the  effect 
of  bringing  the  candidate  next 
named  in  each  remaining  paper 
to  the  head  of  such  paper,  and 
quotas  are  by  this  means  com- 
pleted, either  in  the  borough  itself, 
or  by  the  votes  of  others  residing 
elsewhere,  for  other  candidates, 
until  the  House  is  fulL  It  thus 
follows  that  even  the  candidate 
who  stands  lowest  on  the  list  in 
Brighton  or  Bradford,  who  may 
even  have  but  one  vote  in  either  of 
these  boroughs,  may  yet  obtain  the 
benefit  of  tnat  vote  m  completing 
his  quota  for  some  other  oorougfi 
in  wnich  he  has  a  majority  *  and 
at  the  same  time  the  single  elector 
of  Brighton  or  Bradford,  who  tiius 
evinces  his  preference  for  him,  has 
not  thrown  away  his  vote,  but  has 
by  the  means  thus  afforded,  volun- 
tarily added  it  to  a  group  or  groups 
of  voters  elsewhere,  whom  he  pro- 
bably never  before  knew,  but  with 
whom  he  is  thus  brought  into  rela- 
tion and  harmony. 

A  fear  has  been  expressed  that 
such  a  wide  and  general  exercise  of 
independent  thought  is  not  com- 
patible with  arriving  at  a  definite 
conclusion ;  that  where  there  is 
such  a  boundless  scope  for  indi- 
vidual judgment,  there  will  be  no 
restdt ;  and  that  the  power  of  selec- 
tion ought  therefore  to  be  restrained. 
It  is  strange  that  arguments  like 
these  should  come  f  roni  men  who 

Erofess  to  be  advocates  of  f^eneral 
reedom.  A  power  of  action  by 
each  man  in  conformity  with  the 
earnest  and  natural  dictates  of  his 
mind,  placed  in  a  position  in  which 
foil  effect  can   be   given    to   his 

fenuine  sentiments,  when  distorted 
y  no  moral  obliquity,  is  the  only 
true  foundation  of  concord. 

I  ventore  to  assert,  that  the  ezerdse  of 
prirate  judgment,  faithfully  gone  abont, 
does  by  no  means  necessarily  end  in 
selfish  independence,  or  isolation ;  but 
rather  ends  necessarily  in  the  opposite  of 
that.  It  is  not  honest  inquiry  that  makes 
anarchy ;  but  it  is  error,  insincerity, 
half-belief  and  nntmth  that  make  it. 
A  man  protesting  against  error  is  on  the 
way  toward^  uniting  himself  with  all 
men  that  beliere  in  truth.  There  is  no 
communion  possible  among  men  who  be- 
Bere  only  in  hearsajB.    The  heart  of  eadi 


is  lying  dead  ;  has  no  power  of  sympathy 
even  with  things, — or  he  would  belioTe 
them  and  not  hearsays.  No  sympathy 
even  with  things ;  how  much  less  with 
his  fellow -men!  He  cannot  unite  with 
men  ;  he  is  an  anarchic  man.  Only  in  a 
world  of  sincere  men  is  unity  possible ; — 
and  ther6,  in  the  long-run,  it  is  as  good 
as  certain. — Carlyle,  Heroes  and  Mero 
Worehip,  p.  197. 

Although  it  appears  that  the 
comparative  minorities  of  larse 
boroughs,  like  Bradford  or  Brigh- 
ton, would  be  thus  specially  repre- 
sented as  heretofore,  what,  it  may 
be  asked,  would  be  the  fate  of 
smaller  towns,  which  contain  only 
a  bare  quota,  or  less  than  a  quota 
of  voters?  The  answer  is  that  all 
places  will  still  be  represented  by 
their  comparative  minorities,  and 
many  with  much  more  certainty 
than  a  great  number  of  our  smaller 
borougns  can  now  be.  On  turning, 
for  example,  to  the  Ayr  district,  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  comprehends 
Ayr,  Irvine,  Campbelltown,  Inve- 
rary,  and  Oban.  It  is  possible  at 
present  that  Ayr  may  be  nominally 
represented  by  a  member  for  whom 
not  a  single  elector  in  that  town 
has  voted.  Ayr  is  compulsorily 
^uped  with  and  cannot  separate 
itseli  from  the  other  towns  named. 
In  the  proposed  svstem  Ayr  would 
be  represented  by  the  member 
chosen  by  the  minority  of  its 
voters,  and  could  not  be  swamped 
by  the  rest  of  the  district ;  and  this 
is  effected  not  bv  any  compulsory 
grouping,  but  by  a  voluntary 
grouping  with  any  other  town  or 
towns  in  the  kingdom  in  which 
the  opinions  of  the  nu^oritv  or  pf 
a  sumcient  number  shall  narmb* 
nize  with  those  of  the  majority  in 
Ayr.  If  Ayr  should  prefer  to 
group  itself  with  Stranraer  or 
Wigton,  it  is  difficult  to  see  the 
constitutional  grounds  on  which 
this  liberty*  should  be  refused,  or 
the  objection  to  permitting  the 
member  returned  by  the  migoriljy 
in  the  town  of  Ayr  to  make  up  his 
quota  of  voters  by  the  friendly 
votes  from  Ayrshire,  or  from  Glas- 
gow or  Edinbuigh.  It  is  obvious 
wat  there  is  no  Emit  to  this  power 
of  voluntary  grouping  until  it  ex- 
hausts the  whole  area  of  England, 
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Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  and  that  it 
affords  a  ready  and  jiractical  means 
of  giving  to  every  town  in  the 
kingdom,  large  and  small,  its  exact 
share  in  the  representation,  accord- 
ing to  the  intelligence  of  its  elec- 
tors. The  necessity  of  grouping 
together  the  smaller  towns  arises 
from  the  impossibility — ^and  the  in- 
justice if  it  were  possible — of  giving 
to  a  small  town  a  poUtical  weight 
equal  to  that  of  a  large  city ;  but  if 
the  grouping  be  compulsory,  as  it 
now  is,  it  becomes  in  fact  nothing 
else  but  an  arbitrary  electoral  dis- 
trict, in  which  all  local  develop- 
ments and  combinations^  are  sacri- 
ficed to  a  constrained  union,  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  electing  represen- 
tatives, of  people  who  are  united 
for  nothing  else. 

Some  persons  have  supposed 
that  what  is  called  '  public  spirit' 
is  the  exclusive  product  or  conse- 
quence of  partv  strife,  and  not  the 
result  of  enlightened  intelligence ; 
and  that  where  the  majority  can  no 
longer  overpower  and  extinguish 
the  voices  of  the  minority,  there 
will  be  a  want  of  public  interest  in 
the  result.  In  answer  it  may  be 
said,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is 
little  probability  that  party  efforts 
will  cease,  although  the^  would 
probably  oe  much  restrained  and 
ameHorated  by  other  and  balancing 
considerations.  A  better  judgment 
of  the  effect  of  the  s^rstem  in  stimu- 
lating the  public  spirit,  and  excit- 
ing the  interest  of  every  locality  in 
its  own  part  of  the  national  work, 
may  be  formed  by  a  consideration 
of  the  prominent  causes  of  indi- 
vidual and  popular  emotion.  This 
subject  has  been  fiilly  treated  in 
the  late  work  of  Mr.  Bain.*  He 
considers  contests,  first,  as  they 
affect  the  actors  or  persons  imme- 
diately engaged ;  and  secondly,  as 
they  affect  the  spectators : — 

Contests  (he  obserres)  present  tbe  sitn- 
ation  of  auspense  And  pleasurable  engross- 
ment in  considerable  force.  .  .  .  The 
games  of  the  field  and  the  gi^een  combine 
skill  with  strength,  and  are  to  that  ex- 
tent more  mental  in  their  character.  In 
the  operations  of  the  intellect,  combats 
may  spring  up,  as  in  disputation,  con- 


troYerqr,  or  pleading  before  an  assembly. 
.  .  .  The  intellectual  Greeks  introduced 
the  contests  of  wit  into  the  programme  of 
their  banquets.  . '.  .  It  is  to  be  noted  in 
oonnezion  with  the  emotion  of  pursuit, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  end  is  clearly 
foreseen,  the  interest  of  suspense  dies 
away.  The  contest  of  a  strong  man  with 
a  weak  has  no  exciting  interest.  The 
extended  occupations  of  life  afford  scope 
for  the  interest  of  pursuit,  even  without 
this  being  their  principal  design.  The 
business  of  war  notoriously  contains  this 
element.  The  end  is  exciting,  and  yet 
uncertain ;  a  series  of  actions  brings  it 
nearer  step  by  step,  sustaining  the  atten- 
tion to  the  very  dose.  The  desires  of 
each  human  being  engage  him  or  her  in 
action  for  attaining  those  objects,  and  in- 
volve also,  to  a  more  or  less  degree,  the 
attention  and  suspense  towards  the  ap- 
proaching end. 

The  author  follows  this  most  in- 
teresting train  of  thought  through 
the  sympathetic  relations — ^the  gra- 
tification of  the  affections — ^where, 
*  as  in  other  cases,  the  requisite  is 
some  object  of  strong  emotion^ 
capable  of  being  sustained  in  the 
idea,  and  in  the  way  of  being  ac- 
tually realized.' 

We  pass  now  to  the  position  of  the 
apec^ator  of  a  chase.  .  .  .  We  are  capable 
of  entering  into  the  situation  of  the 
actors,  and  of  becoming  invested  for  the 
time  with  their  mode  of  o^citement,  and 
in  this  way  we  carve  out  a  gratification 
for  ourselves.  The  case  follows  the  usual 
laws  of  sympathy,  one  of  which  is  that 
we  are  most  reaidy  to  assume,  through 
outward  contagion,  the  states  belonging 
to  our  own  individuality.  The  ambitious 
man  is  easily  excited  by  the  spectacle  of 
a  fellow-man  struggling  to  rise  to  power ; 
the  sportsman  looks  on  with  suspeose 
while  his  companion  is  aiming  a  difficult 
shot.  .  .  .  Horse-racing  brings  out  all 
the  features  of  a  b^gun  and  completed 
pursuit,  and  stands  as  such  to  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  assembled  throng.  ...  A 
lawsuit,  a  contested  election,  a  debate^ 
the  decision  of  a  public  assembly,  a  con- 
troversy between  opposing  parties,  arouse 
the  attention  both  of  those  conoenied  in 
the  result,  and  of  the  lovers  of  plot-ex- 
citement. ....  We  may  follow  with 
excited  gase  the  operations  of  another 
man's  industry,  and  view  with  breathless 
anxiety  the  approaching  completion  of 
some  great  design,  the  success  of  aa 
enterprise,  or  the  discovery  df  a  truth. 


*  Tiie  JSmoiumi  cmd  the  Will,  page  190,  et  teq,    London.     1859. 
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So  far  from  the  exdtemeiit — 
whether  it  be  called  public  spirit, 
or  by  what  other  name — ^being  less 
than  it  now  is,  it  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  much  greater.  The  com- 
parative interest  inspired  bv  an 
election  where  there  is  a  free  choice 
of  candidates,  and  one  where  the 
choice  is  restricted  to  the  two  or 
three  who  may  have  obtained  in- 
troductions to  the  borough,  may 
be  likened  to  the  di£ference  lelt  in 
observing  a  ma^  between  a  pair 
of  competitors  and  a  contest  in 
which  a  challenge  is  thrown  to  the 
world ;  a  competition  in  which, 
moreover,  the  voters  are  aJl  actors 
as  well  as  spectators,  from  having 
nominated  competitors  in  whom 
they  feel  especial  interest. 

Passing  from  these  aspects  of  the 
operation  of  a  free  electoral  sys- 
tem, which  show  that  every  indivi- 
dual voter  might  bring  to  the 
discharge  of  his  electoral  duties  all 
the  knowledge  and  patriotic  z^al 
which  he  possesses,  and  in  which 
duties,  therefore,  no  conscientious 
man  could  be  negligent,  and  that 
every  borough  and  county  would 
have  its  special  representatives, 
chosen  by  its  own  nugorities,  with 
whom  no  other  electors  could  inter- 
fere, we  will  proceed  to  contrast  the 
<tistribution  or  relative  measure  of 
the  representation  of  the  several 
towns  and  counties  of  the  kingdom, 
and  of  the  several  classes  and  inte- 
rests which  they  contain  under  the 
present  system,  and  under  that 
which  is  proposed. 

M.  Quizot  has  pointed  out  the 
opposite  errors  of  the  historical  and 
the  philosophical  theorists  on  re- 
presentative government;  the  for- 
mer relying  upon  the  things  which 
exist,  as  if  their  mere  existence 
were  sufficient  to  justify  them,  and 
the  latter  disregarding  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  rSerring  every 
question  to  some  imaginary  first 
principle. 

L*£€ole  philosophiqne  (he  says)  an  lieu 
de  I'appliqner  4  d^oouTrir  lea  yraia  droits 
qui  oorreapondent  an  diTenea  relationa 
aoeiales,  oonatmit  arbitrairemeDt  lea  droita 
en  pr^tendant  lea  d6daire  da  principe 
g6D6ral  et  primitif  da  droit;  tentative 


oompldtement  anti-philoaophique. — HU* 
toire  du  Oouvemement  RSprtaentatif  de 

Of  the  historical  school  he  says — 

Qaand  elle  entreprend  de  Ugitimer  lea 
iaite  par  leafaita,  quand  elle  refdse  de  lenr 
appliquer  4  tooa  Tinyariable  loi  de  la 
joatice  et  du  droit  rationnel,  elle  abon- 
donne  toat  principe ;  elle  tombe  dana  one 
aorte  de  lataliame  absarde  et  honteax'; 
elle  d^h^rite  rbomme  et  la  Boci6t6  de  ce 
qu'il  y  a  de  ploa  par  dana  lenr  natnre, 
de  plan  legitime  dana  leara  pretentions, 
de  ploa  noble  dana  lean  esp6raucea. — Id. 
pp.  «93i  «94- 

Viewing  the  subject  in  the  light  of 
history,  the  idea  of  proportioning 
the  number  of  representatives  to  the 
population  of  the  localities  sending 
them — *this  idea,*  observes  Thierry, 
'which  appears  so  simple  to  us, 
according  to  our  modem  opinions 
on  the  nature  and  object  of  na- 
tional representation,  could  not 
present  itself  to  the  minds,  either 
of  the  kings  who  first  assembled 
the  deputies  of  the  English  cities, 
or  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  cities. 
The  deputies  of  early  times,  pro- 
perly speaking,  played  no  other 
part  than  that  of  diplomatic  agents 
entrusted  with  a  pecuniary  ncjgo- 
tiation.  Their  number  was  unim- 
portant to  the  two  contracting 
parties;  and  if  on  one  side  there 
existed  a  tendency  to  demand  a 
larger  number  of  representatives, 
it  was  on  the  side  of  the  king 
rather  than  on  that  of  the  cities, 
which  complained  very  much  of 
the  expense.  This  disposition 
changed!^  onlv  at  a  comparatively 
modem  epoch,  and  when  from  the 
heart  of  the  society  formed  of  the 
mixture  of  the  two  races  theoretic 
opinions  arose  on  the  rights  of 
citizens  and  the  source  of  govem- 
ment'* 

The  comparatively  small  number 
of  the  boroughs  in  the  earlier  times, 
and  the  subjection  then  of  many 
of  the  towns  to  the  same  personal 
influences  which  affected  the  coun- 
ties, excluded  the  notion  of  any 
disparity  between  the  relative 
weight  possessed  by  the  towns  and 
the  coimtiea.  Long  after  circum- 
stances had  so  changed  that  the 
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value  of  parliamentary  majoritiea 
had  come  to  be  felt,  the  preponde- 
rance of  the  proprietary  class,  which 
possessed  or  controlled  the  county 
suffice,  was  preserved  in  the 
House  by  the  influence  of  that 
class  in  the  boroughs.  *'  Authority/ 
says  Thierry,  *  then  took  the  defence 
of  old  custonuBL  and  found  an  aiud- 
liaiyin  habit/  *In  many  places, 
pohtical  right  resided  in  ola  walls, 
often  in  ruins,  which  had  the 
power  of  communicating  it  to  their 
proprietors,  or  where  the  situation 
of  a  cit^  was  changed,  the  privilege 
of  naming  members  of  parliament 
for  it  remained  outside  its  new 
walls,  attached  to  certain  lands 
covered  with  its  ancient  remains. 
Great  personages  and  rich  men 
bought  these  lands,  and  the  hovels 
that  covered  them ;  they  named  a 
deputy  for  it,  and  disposed  of  his 
vote  in  Parliament**  During  this 
period,  aH  the  tendencies  of  society 
were  sulverse  to  the  recognition  of 
enlarged  political  claims  on  behalf 
of  the  countrsr  inhabitants,  or  even 
of  the  provincial  towns.  In  a  former 
article,!  reference  was  made  to  the 
state  of  the  roads  and  the  diffi* 
culties  of  safe  and  convenient 
travelling,  up  to  comparatively  re^ 
cent  times.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  Bath^  at 
the  head  of  tiie  English  watenng- 

E laces,  was  'a  mase  of  only  four  or 
ve  hundred  houses,  crowded  within 
an  old  wall  in  l^e  vicini^  of  the 
Avon :'  and  '  when  the  Court,  soon 
after  me  Restoration,  visited  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  there  was  no  town 
there;  but  within  a  mile  of  the 

3rring,  rustic  cottages,  somewhat 
eaner  and  neater  than  the  ordi- 
nary cottages  of  that  time,  were 
scattered  over  the  heath.  Some  of 
these  cabins  were  moveable,  and 
were  carried  on  sledges  from  one 

r;  of  the  common  to  another.*]: 
1685,  the  arable  and  pasture 
lands  were  not  supposed  dv  the 
best  political  arithmeticians  of  that 
age  to  amount  to  much  more  than 
half  ^e  area  of  the  kingdom.   The 


remainder  was  believed  to  consist 
of  moor,  forest,  and  fen  :  and  Lord 
Macaulay  has  computea  the  land 
enclosed,  under  acts  passed  since 
King  Qeorge  the  Second  came  to 
the  throne,  to  exceed  ten  thousand 
square  miles^  besides  what  has  been 
fenced  and  tilled  by  the  proprietors^ 
which  can  only  be  ooigectured. 
Probably,  he  observes,  *in  little 
more  thim  a  century  a  fourth  of 
England  has  been  turned  from  a 
wild  into  a  gardeiL'§ 

The  entire  population  of  England 
and  Wales  is  calculated  to  have  been 
5,466,572  in  1670 ;  and  that  of  Qreat 
Britain  and  the  islands  in  the 
British  seas  has  been  computed  to 
have  been  in  1751  no  more  than 
7^392,ooa  It  was  then  that  con- 
siderable progress  began  to  be  made 
in  agriculture,  and  that  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater 
and  the  ingenuity  of  Brindley  were 
about  to  open  those  ^preat  channels 
of  internal  commumcation  which 
have  in  our  own  day  been  perfected 
by  the  invention  of  Stephenson. 
In  183 1,  the  population  was 
16,261,183.  In  the  following  year, 
the  B^orm  Bill  was  passed. 

The  Reform  Bill  added  to  the 
counties  30  electoral  divisions,  and 
65  seats,  increasing  the  constitu- 
encies m»m  52  to  82,  and  the  mem- 
bers from  04  to  I  <a  It  enfranchised 
several  large  towns,  and  disfran- 
chised many  small  ones,  and  created 
also  many  of  those  electoral  dis- 
tricts, of  which  there  is  so  much. 
not  unreasonable*  dread.  It  addea 
to  one  ancient  oorough  ten  sur- 
rounding parishes, and  two  hamlets; 
to  another  cdeven  parishes ;  to  an- 
other thirteen  and  a  chapdry :  to 
another  seventeen  parishes :  ana  so 
on  through  thirty  or  forty  oistricta. 
Midhurst,  from  ^  a  borough  of  6^ 
acres,  was  expanded  to  a  district 
of  33,000  acres,!!  and  thus  com- 
prises almost  a  county  in  itsell' 

Some  of  the  electoral  dirtrieta 
Tirere  created  by  grouping  certain 
sets  of  boroughs '  others  bv  attach- 
ing a  number  of  rural  villages  to 


*  HUiwiM  Ettayt,  +  Promi^t  Magcume,  mpfw,  p.  199. 

t  Lovd  Maeauhy,  Hidory,  yoI.  i  e.  3.  |  ift. 

II  Bewdley,  BnekiDgfaam,  Droitwich,  Bye,   Blnfteslmiy,  Strood,  Wilton,  Wood- 


stock,  &o.,  are  districts  of  this  kind. 
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certain  small  boTonghs ;  others  by 
drawing  bouudary  unes  in  various 
directions  across  the  metropolis. 
The  indifference  to  any  principle 
in  this  arrangement  certainly 
shows  that  the  Parliament  did 
not  regard  any  arbitrary  apportion- 
ment Detween  town  or  country,  or 
between  one  part  of  the  country 
and  another,  as  of  the  essence  ca 
the  constitution.  The  conclusion 
would  rather  be,  that  the  desire 
was  to  approximate  as  nearly  as  the 
antagonistic  influences  of  persons 
and  parties  would  permit^  to  a  just 
and  equal  distribution. 

The  number  of  towns  wholly 
left  out  of  these  arrangements,  and 
remaining  entirely  unrepresented, 
except  in  so  far  as  their  population 
may  go  to  swell  the  constituencies 
of  the  counties  and  impair  their 
rural  character,  far  exceeds  what 
is  probably  imagined  by  any  one 
who  has  not  examined  the  subject 
In  1851,  the  population  had  in- 
creased to  21,105,000.  The  census 
shows  that  there  were  even  then 
580  cities  and  market  towns  in 
England  and  Wales,  of  which  only 
248  are  Farliamentarv  boroughs, 
leaving  332  towns,  with  an  average 
population  of  4675  persons  without 
representatives.  Such  has  been  our 
poverty. of  thought,  our  weakness 
of  contrivance,  or  our  want  of 
capacity  for  dealing  with  the  new 
conditions  and  exigencies  of  so- 
ciety, that  in  idl  our  plans  of  Re- 
form no  one  seems  to  have  even 
thought  of  ^ppling^  with  this 
monstrous  evil  and  injustice.  Of 
the  measures  tiie  widest  from  each 
other  which  have  been  proposed 
by  statesmen  for  legislative  adop- 
tion, one  of  them  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  unrepresented  towns  by  no 
more  than  «nwn,  still  leaving  325 
xmrepresented ;  and  the  scheme  the 
most  opposed  to  this,  proposes  to 
i/nerecue  the  number  of  unrepre- 
sented towns  to  383,  by  the  process 
of  disfranchisement! 

The  local  as  well  as  the  national 
evils  resulting  from  the  partial  re- 
presentation and  consequent  in- 
equality of  political  action  are  in- 


calculable.  Our  costly  and  tor- 
tuous railway  system  is  in  no 
slight  degree  attributable  to  the 
undue  pressure  of  represented 
townS)  and  the  encouragement  their 
exclusive  privileges  afforded  to 
attempts  at  securing  narrow  and 
ffpecial  advantages.  Three  hun- 
cured  of  the  smaller  towns  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Legislature  on 
the  other,  are  deprived  of  the  bene- 
fit of  the  action  and  reaction  which 
constitutes  the  wholesome  pulsa- 
tion of  political  life ;  and  to  the 
same  extent  there  is  a  stagnation 
in  the  locality  and  a  public  indif*' 
ference  to  loeed  improvement  and 
the  growth  of  beneficial  institu- 
tions. The  squalid  and  neglected 
condition  of  many  of  the  smaller 
country  towns  illustrates  the  truth 
of  what  was  many  years  ago  ob- 
served by  Lord  John  Russell — 

That  all  parts  of  the  eonntiy  and  aQ 
olaases  of  the  people  ought  to  have  a  share 
in  elections.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
exdnded  part  or  class  of  the  nation  will 
heoome  of  no  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  rest ; — its  favear  vill  never  be  ooorted 
in  the  ooontiy,  and  its  interests  will  never 
be  vigilantly  guarded  in  the  legislature.* 

Education  appears  to  be  mate- 
rially affected  by  the  prospect  of 
competition  for  public  employment; 
and  if  it  be  chiefly  opened  to 
the  nominees  of  members,  the  vouth 
of  these  towns  have  small  chance 
of  participation  in  the  movement* 
There  are,  moreover,  at  this  time, 
100,000  persons  employed  by  the 
railway  companies,  of  whom  about 
80,000  are  managers,  superinten- 
dents, station-maSbera,  clerks,  en- 
ginem,  and  skilled  workmen  of 
various  kindSyt  and  as  the  directors 
of  these  companies  form  a  large 
class  of  Farliamentarv  candidates, 
it  is  tolerably  clear  tnat  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  unrepresented  towns 
will  also  be  excluded  .from  this 
field  of  employment.  Without,  how- 
ever, reckoning  these  ocnasequences 
of  comparativelv  inferior  moment^ 
it  may  be  confiaently  insisted  that 
if  there  be  in  the  exerdse  of  the 
electoral  franchise  any  sooroe  from 
which  moral  good  can  flow,  any 


*  Bna/ff  om  the  ChiutiMifmy  p.  3^,  and  edition,  18^3. 
t  JwrmU  of  the  StaiitUcai  Siioit^  tqL  xziL  p.  a74« 
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root  of  personal  dignity,  any  seed 
for  the  growth  of  intellect,  any  as- 
sertion of  true  manly  independence 
of  f eelinf^,  there  is  no  pnnci{)le  of 
natural  justice,  of  constitutional 
law^  or  of  political  expediency  upon 
which  the  inhabitants  of  upwards 
of  three  hundred  towns  can  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefits  which  are 
given  to  the  rest. 

No  perfect  statistics  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  population  will  be 
obtained  until  the  next  census 
shall  have  been  taken.  The  effect 
of  railways  in  conveying  to  resi- 
dences in  countiT  (ustncts  vast 
numbers  who  would  otherwise  have 
formed  a  part  of  the  town  popula- 
tion,  has  within  the  last  ten  years 
been  very  great ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son calculations  now  '  framed  on 
the  basis  of  the  census  of  1851,  will 
be  extremely  unfisivourable  to  the 
counties.  It  is  not,  however,  neces- 
sary to  wait  for  another  census  to 
ascertain  the  enormous  disparity  of 
the  present  county  representation, 
notwithstanding  the  addition  made 
to  it  in  18^2.  The  counties  of 
England  ana  Wales  (exclusive  of 
the  248  parliamentary  boroughs), 
contained  in  185 1  a  population  01 
ten  millions  and  a  half  (10,488,930), 
and  the  assessment  of  the  income- 
tax  in  those  counties,  in  1856-7, 
amounted  to  116  millions  ster- 
ling;* the  electors  therein,  on  the 
registers  in  1857-8,  were  5o6,ooo,t 
and  they  are  represented  by  159 
members,  or  one  member  to  every 
66,000  inhabitants,  and  to  every 
£730,000  of  annual  income. 

The  248  represented  boroughs  in 
England  and  Wales,  contained  in 
1851  a  population  of  seven  mil- 
lions and  a  half  (7,438,679),  and 
the  assessment  of  the  .income-tax 
in  those  boroughs  in  1856-7, 
amounted  to  02  millions  sterling; ; 
the  electors  tnerein,  on  the  regis- 
ters in  1856-7,  were  436,000,  and 
they  are  represented  by  335  mem- 
bers, or  one  member  to  every 
22,000  inhabitants,  and  to  every 
^£280,000  of  annual  income.  We 
have  thus  the  astounding  fact  that 
the  constitution,  under  wnich,  until 
a  few  years  ago,  the  landed  aristo- 


cracy had  a  predominant  influence, 
now,  after  a  redistribution  of  poli- 
tical power,  gives  to  everv  inhabi- 
tant of  a  borough  a  weight  in  the 
Qovemment  equal  to  three  county 
inhabitants,  and  this  without  any 
reason  beyond  the  accidental  causes 
which  have  led  to  it.  There  is  no- 
thing in  the  narrative  of  these 
causes  to  justify  the  perpetuation 
of  such  an  anomaly. 

Approaching  the  question  as  one 
of  political  philosophy,  we  find 
eveiy  authoritv  worth  citing,  op- 
"posed  to  the  abandonment  of  poli- 
tical power  to  populous  towns. 
Sir  E  K  Lytton  cited  the  words  of 
Mirabeau : — 

*  Toa  bare  adopted  from  aristocracy  the 
meet  dangeroQS  of  its  elements,  namelj, 
the  inflneDce  of  money  ;  yon  have  adopted 
from  democFBcy  the  most  Iktal  of  its  pro- 
perties, namdy,  the  inflnence  of  great 
towns  over  rural  districts.'  And  (he 
added,  with  undeniable  trath)  '  Mirabeau 
was  nght.  Of  all  aristocracies,  that  of 
money  is  at  onoe  the  most  corrupting  to 
popular  virtue,  and  the  most  timid  in 
defending  institutions.  Of  all  demo- 
cracies, that  of  great  towns  is  most  fickle 
in  the  choice  of  its  favourites.' — ffatuard^ 
vol.  clili.  p.  554. 

Let  (says  Mr.  MUl)  the  idea  take  hold 
of  the  moro  generous  and  cultivated 
minds,  that  the  most  serious  danger  to 
the  fnturo  prospects  of  mankind  is  in  the 
unbalanced  influence  of  the  commercial 
q>irit — ^let  the  wiser  and  better  hearted 
politicians  and  public  teachers  look  upon 
it  as  their  most  pressing  duty,  to  protect 
and  strengthen  whatever,  in  the  heart  of 
man,  or  in  his  outward  life,  can  fonn  a 
salutary  check  to  the  exclusive  tendencies 
of  that  spirit — and  we  should  not  only 
have  individual  testimonies  against  it^  in 
all  the  forms  of  genius,  firom  those  who 
have  the  privilege  of  speaking,  not  to 
their  own  age  merely,  but  to  all  time ; 
thero  would  also  gradually  shape  itsdf 
forth  a  national  education,  which,  with- 
out overlooking  any  other  of  the  requi- 
sites of  human  well-being,  would  be 
adapted  to  this  puxpose  in  particular. — 
JHmrtcUianB,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  7$. 

Mr.  MUl  then  adverts  to  the 
social  support  to  opinions  and  sen- 
timents di£ferent  m)m  those  of  the 
mass,  to  be  derived  from  the  ele- 
ments of  an  agricultund  class,  a 
leisured  class,  and  a  learned  class. 


*  Id.f  vol.  zziL  ppb  1 13-1 19. 
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The  natural  teDdencies  of  an  agrieul- 
tural    class   are    in    many  respects  the 
reverse  of  those  of  a  manufacturing  and 
commercial.     In  the  first   place,    from 
their  more  scattered  position  and  less 
exercised  activity  of  mind,   they  have 
nsuiklly  a  greater  willingness  to  look  up 
to,  and  accept  of,  guidance.     In  the  next 
place,  they  are  the  elaas  who  have  local 
attachments,  and  it  is  astonishing  how 
much  of  character  depends  upon  this  one 
circumstance.     If  the  agricultural  spirit 
is  not  felt  in  America  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  commercial,  it  is  because  American 
agricuJturists  have  no  local  attachments ; 
they  range  from  place  to  place,  and  are  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  commercial 
class.     But  in  an  old  country,  where  the 
same  family  has  long  occupied  the  same 
land,  the  case  will  naturally  be  different. 
From  attachment  to  places  follows  attach- 
ment to  persons  who  are  associated  with 
those  places.     Though  no  longer  the  per- 
manent tie  which  it  once  was,  the  con- 
nexion between  tenants  and  landlords  is 
not  one  lightly  broken  off;   one  which 
both  parties  when  they  enter  into  it,  desire 
and  hope  will  be  permanent.     Again, 
with  attachment  to  the  place  comes  gene- 
rally attachment  to  the  occupation  ;  a 
farmer  seldom  becomes  anything  but  a 
farmer.     The  rage  of  money*getting  can 
scarcely,  in  agricultural  occupations,  reach 
any  dangerous  height ;  except  where  bad 
laws  have  aggravated  the  natural  fluctua- 
tion of  price,  there  is  little  room  for  gam- 
bling ;  the  rewards  of  industry  and  skill 
are  sure  but  moderate  ;  an  agriculturist 
can    rarely  make  a  Urge  fortune.    A 
manufacturer  or  merchant,  unless  he  can 
outstrip  others,  knows  that  others  wiU 
oatstrip  him,  and  ruin  him ;  while,  in  the 
irksome  drudgery  to  which  he  subjects 
himself  as  a  means,   there  is   nothing 
agreeable  to  dwell  on  except  the  ulti- 
mate end.    But  agriculture  is  in  itself  an 
interesting  occupation  which  few  wish  to 
retire  from,  and  which  men  of  property 
and  education  often  pursue  merely  for 
their  amusement.    Men  so  occupied  are 
satisfied  with  less  gain,  and  are  less  im- 
patient to  realize  it.    Our  town  popula- 
tion it  has  long  been  remarked,  is  be- 
coming almost  as  mobile  and  uneasy  as 
the  American.    It  ought  not  to  be  so  with 
our  agriculturists  ;  they  ought  to  be  the 
counterbalancing  element  in  our  national 
character ;    they  should    represent   the 
type  opposite  to  the  commercial — that  of 
moderate  wishes,  tranquil  tastes,  cultiva- 
tion of  the  excitements  and  enjoyments 
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near' at  hand,  and  compatible  with  tlieir 
existing  position. — Mill,  I>iMertati(m8f 
&C.,  vol.  ii  p.  75. 

The  plan  of  representation  advo- 
cated in  these  |)a^es  accomplishes 
the  object  of  giving  to  the  rural 
districts  the  exact  weight  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  The  following 
calculations  relate  to  England  and 
Wales,  of  which  the  electoral  sta- 
tistics have  been  more  carefully 
compiled,  and  are  at  hand.* 

I.  If  tlie  suffrage  continue  as  at 
present,  the  number  of  constitu- 
encies which  the  counties  would 
furnish,  according  to  the  proposed 
plan,  would  be  260,  and  the  number 
which  the  boroughs  would  furnish, 
would  be  231. 

The  plan  contemplates  that  332 
Aiarket-towns,  at  present  unrepre- 
sented, shall  be  enfranchised.  The 
electors  in  these  new  boroughs,  at' 
present  reckoned  with  the  county 
population,  must  therefore  be  with- 
arawn,  ana  with  them  the  propor- 
tionate number  of  members  who, 
by  this  alteration,  become  members 
for  boroughs.  The  proportionate 
number  of  members  may  be  taken 
as  74,  which,  added  to  the  borough 
members,  and  deducted  from  the 
counties,  make  305  members  for 
580  boroughs,  and  195  members 
for  the  exclusively  rural  districts, 
consisting  of  the  small  towns  with- 
out markets,  the  villages,  and 
detached  dweJ" 

n.  If  the  suffrage  be  extended 
to  all  dwellings  of  £6  annual  value, 
it  has  been  calcidated  that  the 
county  electors  would  be  increased 
to  900,000,  and  the  borough  elec- 
tors to  6oo,ooat  The  consequence 
would  be  that  tie  counties  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  would  furnish, 
according  to  the  proposed  plan, 
about  300,  and  the  ooroughs  aoout 
200  constituencies ;  and  after  modi-, 
fying  this  result,  upon  the  former 
supposition  of  an  enfranchisement 
of  332  new  boroughs — ^which,  upon 
theiooting  of  the  extended  suffrage, 
may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  83 
members — ^the  county  constituen- 
cies would  amount  to  about  217,. 


*  See  Journal  of  ike  SuuUlical  Society ^  vol.  xxu. 
f  Jowrnal  of  the  StatiftiaUSoeieti/,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  116,  118,  ia8. 
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abd  the  barcragh  oonstitaenGies,  in 
580  borcKuiis,  woold  be  about  985. 
It  is  oDYious  that  those  who 
desire  to  give  or  to  j)re8erve  to 
die  agricultural  dass  its  due  poli- 
tical weight — when  the^  coimty 
eonatituencies  are  undergoing  great 
changes  by  the  migration  from  the 
towns,  and  numbers  are  gradually 
pressing  upon  and  reducing  to 
minorities,  and  thus  to  impotence^ 
the  purely  agricultural  element-^ 
should  seek  for  the  rural  consti- 
tuencies such  a  new  organization  as 
ahall  secure  its  share  of  power.  An 
organization  which  not  onlv  does 
this»  but  also  adds  to  that  element 
in  the  counties,  the  support  of 
the  electors  of  like  sympathies 
in  the  boroughs,  will  have  done 
all  that  can  be  done,  and  all  that 
ought  to  be  done,  to  preserve  the 
due  balance  of  the  two  forces^  the 
permanent  and  the  progressive. 
l%iB  would  be  a  wise  as  weQ  as  a 
safe  and  practicable  mode  of  deal* 
inff  with  the  Question.  Under  an 
able  Minister  tne  populous  city  and 
^e  retired  hamlet  may  learn  that 
their  interests  are  not  oonflictingy 
aakd  may  eordiatly  unite  in  xSa 
service  of  their  common  countiy ; 
but  no  trick  of  rhetoric  will  per- 
suade a  thousand  men  in  the  north 
that  the  interests  of  that  country 
are  less  safe  in  their  keeping,  than 
in  that  of  a  hundred  in  the  souths 
however  it  may  succeed  in  prolong- 
ing their  jealousies  of  one  another. 
In  the  debate  on  Mr.  Disraeli's  Bfll» 
of  all  the  representatives  of  the  pro- 
prietary class  only  one  or  two  gentle- 
men seem  to  have  conceived  the 
bold  and  manly  policy  of  demand- 
ing fox  their  country  neighbour^ 
of  all  classes,  the  same  measure  01 
political  justice  which  was  to  be 
conceded  to  the  borou^;  and 
even  they  did  not  carr^  the  claim 
to  its  proper  and  legitimate  con- 
clusion— a  like  measure  of  repre^ 
sentation.  Lord  Stanley  alone,  in 
his  arguments  for  the  equal  f ran- 


diiacL  pointed  to  the  strength 
whim  it  would  add  to  the  dazn 
of  the  GOuntieB  for  a  kurger  rcpre- 
sentation.* 

The  varied  diaraeter  of  tha 
oomitT  populations  at  the  present 
day  ^^  their  representation  in 
one  heterogeneous  mass  an  impos- 
sibflitv.  The  county  ele<^r8 
should  be  able  to  form  such 
combinations  amongst  themselves 
ae  ahall  be  suitable  to  their  viewa 
and  opimona.  The  true  repre- 
sentation  ol  the  West  Biding  and 
of  South  Lancashire  will  m  no 
respect  be  improved  by  their  ad- 
dttionail  members  so  long  as  20,000 
electors,  or  nearly  half  of  two  con- 
stituencies, are,  as  now,  utterly 
overpowered  and  extinguished.t 
Perhaps  ^  among  the  considera- 
tions which  operate  to  render  some 
persons  less  mdined  to  a  measure 
equally  just  to  aU  localities,  there 
is  a  sort  of  insane  fear  of  tae  ap- 
plication^ of  sadi  a  rule  to  the 
metropolitaB  eonstituencies,  and  a 
superstitious  apprehension  of  the 
danger  of  nitmbers.  What  ootdd 
be  expected  from  binding  00m- 
pnlsonly  together  huge  masses  of 
the  people  without  any  sentiment 
in  common,  and  amonflst  whom,  as 
in  other  capitals,  wiH  be  found 
multitudes  without  any  guide  or 
any  guiding  principle?  iSix  Let  it 
be  remembered  that  the  metropolis 
is  the  home,  part  of  the  year,  of 
nearly  all  the  leisured  and  learned 
dasses,  as  well  as  of  the  possessors 
of  every  form  of  material  weidtlL 
It  is  the  permanent  abode  of  mudi 
of  what  IS  great  in  literature  and 
in  art;  it  is  the  seat  of  government, 
the  heart  of  commerce,  and  the 
arena  or  the  battle-field  of  the 
science  and  intellect  of  the  empire* 
An  equal  distributicm  of  electoral 
privileges,  which  would  give  the 
eomities  as  well  as  the  boroughs 
their  due*-to  Devonshire  nine  con- 
stituencies, to  Qieshire  ei^t,  to 
Liverpocd  nine,  and   to  Sasgow 


*  Hoauardf  vol.  diu.  p.  416. 
t  An  immesM  step  in  the  way  of  a  just  and  rational  system  voold  Iw  , 
if,  in  the  bill  now  before  Parliament,  a  clanse  were  introdnced  to  the  effect'  *  tkat 
whatever  he  the  nvtmber  of  members  which  any  county^  city,  or  borough  may  refum, 
no  elector  in  any  eomtiittmey  thcdl  vote  for  more  tktm  one  member,'  See  on  thia 
point  the  Beonomieiy  March  x7tli,  Mo^  p«.  177. 
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eight — would  necessarily  enable  the 
metropolis  to  form  about  sixty- 
four.''^  The  free  organization  of 
intellect  of  the  metropolis,  extend- 
ing its  connexions  to  all  the  seats 
of  learning  and  all  the  professions^ 
would  afford  that  security  that  the 
Parliament  shall  not  be  without 
statesmen,  which  political  leaders 
vainly  hope  to  attain  through  the 
ignorance,  the  indifference,  the  cor- 
ruption^ or  the  subserviency  of  the 
miyoritie^  in  a  few  small  boroughs. 
The  unfettered  operation  of  the  in- 
tellect of  all  nuiks  affords  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  describes  as  the 

"  Wise  constdtutional  proviaions  for  open- 
ing and  holding  open  to  the  great  interests 
of  a  eonntry  a  way  into  the  places  of 
authority  and  public  connsel.  Where 
ihere  is  a  real  nnity,  a  profound  and 
oiergetic  national  life,  it  absolntely  re- 
quires as  a  precondition*  this  iiMolity  of 
ebrcnlation,  this  reciprocating  influence 
between  the  memben  and  the  heart. 
Withoat  this  the  State  may  be  a  fabirio, 
bat  is  not  a  growth;  it  may  be  elaborated 
by  art,  but  the  deeper  wisdom  of  Nature 
and  FtoYidence  disowns  it. — The  SuUe, 
^.y  YoL  i.  p.  383. 

The  dread  of  *  numbers,'  the  fear 
of  any  system  of  which  the  basis  is 
'  numerical,*  is  in  those  who  enter- 
tain it  a  great  impediment  to  sound 
reasoning  on  this  subiect.  They 
should  remember  that  tney  arenow 
exposed  to  the  dominion  of  num- 
bers in  its  most  dangerous  form. 
The  minorities  are  vanquishckl  in 
detail  in  locality  after  locality,  and 
are  thus  deprived  of  the  power  of 
collecting  and  concentrating  their 
forces,  according  to  their  actual 
strength  in  the  representative  body. 
It  is  by  numbers  that  the  nation 
"will  be  governed,  and  political 
leaders  must  win  them  b^  the  at- 
tractions  addressed  to  their  higher 
nature  or  by  the  temptations  offered 
to  their  lower,  llie  ties  which 
connect  them  to  their  rulers  must 
be  those  of  a  generous  attachment 


or  of  a  mercenary  compact.  Solong^ 
as  the  conditions  which  in  parlia- 
mentary elections  give  an  over- 
whelming power  to  wealth  are  ad- 
hered to,  it  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  choice  is  deliberately  made, 
and  that  those  who  wield  the  power 
of  the  State,  having  no  faith  in 
moral  and  intellectual  power  or 
progress,  resolve  to  govern  through 
the  influence  of  mone^. 

It  may  be  observed,  m  conclusion^ 
of  the  measures  of  Beform  from 
time  to  time  proposed  to  Parlia- 
ment, that  none  nave  been  more- 
than  Mr.  Gladstone  has  described 
a  solution  of  a  different  political 
question  to  be — '  one  particular 
mode  of  constructing  tne  social 
equation,  adapted  perhaps  to  one 
particular  stage  of  the  process  of 
£reedom,but  not  distinguished  bv 
any  inherent  properties  of  truth 
£rom  other  mcxles  which  may  be 
equaUv  suitable  to  the  preceding^ 
or  fofiowiiiff  stages ;  the  basis,, 
therefore,  ot  the  work  is  narrow^ 
and  its  applicability  and  use  pro- 
portionabJv  restricted.*  The  most 
sanguine  have  only  hoped  for  a 
temporary  repose,  and  none  but 
here  and  there  an  aged  politician 
has  been  able  to  promise  himself 
even  the  melancholy  comfort,  'there 
shallbe  peace  inmy  days.'  But  this 
scheme  provides  for  all  the  changes 
in  the  population,  whether  its  pre- 
sent seats  shall  expand,  or  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  neighbourhood  of '  some 
now  sUent  bay  of  the  Hebrides,  the 
wilds  of  Oonnemara,  the  shores  of 
the  German  Ocean,  or  the  banks  of 
the  Tees.'  Every  other  electoral  ar- 
rangement hitherto  pro}X)sed  is 
buJJt  on  a  quicksand  and  must  be 
disturbed  by  every  considerable 
migration,  whilst  the  present 
scheme  has  its  hold  on  the  popu- 
lation itself  and  is  unaffected  by 
the  rolling  of  its  wavea  If  it  were 
adopted,  a  Reform  Bill,  in  the  sense 
in  wfaicn  we  now  understand  it, 
would  be  called  for  no  more. 


*  This  is  in  all  cases  the  measore  of  capacity  of  electing  members.  The  number 
of  members  elected  will  depend  on  the  effort  and  intelligenee  of  those  who  actnallyr 
vote. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FAME  OF  POPE,  HIS  CONTEMPOEABIES,  AND  HIS  VILLA* 


Not  wholly  in  the  bnsj  world,  nor  quite 

Beyond  it,  bloomB  the  garden  that  I  love. — TEKRTgov. 

Some  Soath  Sea  broker  from  the  city 

Will  purchase  me,  the  more*s  the  pity  ; 

Lay  ill  my  fine  plantations  waste,  ^ 

To  fit  them  to  his  vulgar  taste. 

GhangM  for  the  worse  in  every  part : 

My  master  Pope  will  break  his  heart. 

SwiFT*8  Poitoral  Dialogue. 


CIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS  re- 
^  lates  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he 
went  to  a  sale  of  pictures,  and  that 
shortly  after  he  nad  entered  there 
was  a  cry  of  *Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Pope !' 
in  the  room,  when  the  company  made 
way  for  Pope  to  pass,  every  one 
offering  his  nand  in  salutation,  and 
that  Sir  Joshua  himself  contrived 
from  where  he  stood  behind  to  put 
out  his  hand  under  the  arm  of  an- 
other person  who  was  before  him. 

As  they  made  way  for  him  in  the 
picture  ^aUery,  so  they  make  way 
for  him  now.  Posterity  calls  be- 
fore it  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign  ;  and  when  Mr.  Pope  enters, 
an   avenue   is    opened,    and    he 


marches  up  and  receives  the  ap- 
plause of  those  whom  he  sought  to 
please  as  much  as  his  contempo- 
raries. The  others  might  as  well 
not  be  there ;  for  we  honour  him  not 
only  for  the  fine  qualities  that 
belonged  to  Mr.  Pope  as  an  indivi- 
dual^ but  for  those  that  belonged 
to  Imn  as  one  of  the  class  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  And  this  is  well 
worthy  to  be  thought  on  ;  for  it  is 
a  fact  not  belonging  to  Pope  or  the 
eighteenth  century  alone,  but  is 
ever  the  way  in  which  posterity 
honours  an  age.  One  man  standis 
forth  the  vicar  of  his  contempo- 
raries to  receive  the  praise  or  the 
blame  they  may  have  deserved. 


Qualis  firugifero  quercus  sublimis  in  agro 

Exuvias  veteres  populi,  sacrataque  gestans 

Dona  ducum  :  nee  jam  validis  radicibus  haerens, 

Pondere  fiza  suo  est : — 

At  quamvis 

Tot  circum  silTn  firmo  se  robore  tollant, 

Sola  tamen  colitur. — Lucan. 


Shakspeare,  great  as  he  is,  bears 
away  some  honour  which  belongs 
not  to  him  alone.  His  fame  is  a 
giant  that  in  the  contest  has  de- 
voured his  fellows  and  increased 
himself  with  their  bulk.  In  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  many  great  men 
courted  the  dramatic  muse.  Mas- 
singer,  Ben  Jonson,  Fletcher — anv 
one  of  them  ought  to  share  with 
Shakspeare  great  praise  for  the 
high  perfection  to  which  they  had 
brougnt  their  art ;  but  he  who  reads 
^lakspeare  alone  admires  in  him 
the  merits  both  of  the  class  and  of 
the  individuals.  There  is  the  same 
sort  of   observation  to  be   made 


respecting  our  use  of  epithets,  and 
the  meaning  we  attach  to  taenu 
We  honour  Lorenzo, .  because  he 
was  called  by  his  countrymen  The 
Magnificent;  and  we  find  that  he 
deserves  that  title  unused  amon^ 
ourselves;  but  then  we  must  re- 
member it  was  the  ordinary  word 
of  address  among  {gentlemen  in 
Florence.  Lorenzo,  m  his  speech 
in  Machiavelli's  history,  begins^ 
'Eccelsi  Signori  e  voi  Maffnijict 
cittadini'  So  we  honour  Lorenzo'for 
being  the  most  magnificent  among 
magnificent  citizens.  And  there  are 
representatives  of  the  bad  as  well 
as  the  good.     Poor  MachiavclH! 
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'was  he  worse  than  those  he  lived 
with  %  I  should  think  any  one  who 
reads  his  noble  exhortations  to 
Lorenzo  to  deliver  Florence  from 
the  foreigner,  and  who  considers 
that  he  served  the  republic  wdl 
and  suffered  torture  for  his  love 
of  liberty,  will  not  think  so.  But 
he  stands  out  the  cleverest  of  a 
clever,  but  unscrupulous  age  :  and 
therefore  he  must  Dear  the  blame, 
for  he  has  laid  down  the  maxims 
as  a  philosopher  which  the  scoun- 
drels about  nim  practised.  Wil- 
liam the  Con(]^ueror  takes  posses- 
sion of  our  mfant  minds  as  a 
man  of  gigantic  ambition,  who  did 
what  no  one  else,  in  English  history 
Bt  least,  ever  did — made  a  great 
conquest.  And  this  opinion,  duly 
inculcated  by  the  venerable  histo- 
rianesses  of  the  nursery,  we  often 
carry  about  with  us  in  life ;  but  the 
fact  is  that  in  that  age  every  ^eat 
man  was  a  conqueror  or  conquisitor. 
If  a  man  peaceablv  bought  an 
estate,  he  was  called  the  conquereur, 
from  whom  all  title  to  that  estate 


was  to  be  derived ;  and  William, 
who  obtained  the  estate  of  England 
for  his  family,  no  matter  whether 
peaceably  or  not,  was  therefore  the 
(xmquereur  to  all  future  holders  of 
the  English  crown.  So  he  gets  the 
merit,  such  as  it  is,  wliich  belongs 
to  all  peoi)le  of  that  acquiring  age 
who  acquired  for  themselves  large 
estates,  because  he  acquired  or 
conauered  the  laigest.  Every  one 
loatnes  the  name  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon  as  a  bribed  judge  and  a 
base  politician ;  and  if  we  regard 
only  the  unsullied  ermine  of  this 
day,  Bacon  deserves  all  the  hooting 
he  gets ;  but  if  we  remember  that 
his  was  an  age  of  corruption  and 
baseness,  we  shall  acknowledge 
that  we  dislike  him  not  only  for 
his  own  but  for  his  contemporari^' 
vices.  He  was  the  greatest  man  in 
an  act  of  baseness.  When  we  look 
back  at  past  ages,  we  see  only  the 
centres  of  the  systems;  but  they 
shine  with  the  collective  light  of 
the  whole  constellation.  So  the 
sway  that  is  held  over  us  by 


The  dead  but  sceptred  BovereigiiB,  who  still  rale 
Onr  spirits  from  their  urns, 


is  after  all  an  instance  of  represen- 
tative government. 

If,  gentle  reader,  I  had  been 
Pope's  footman,  I  should  have  been 
better  able  to  write  this  chapter. 
You  would  be  more  obliged  to  me 
if  I  told  you  how  Kneller  looked 
when  he  dandled  out  of  his  carriage 
into  Pope's  "^Ihu  and  what  sort  of 
fellows  Chesterfield  and  Berkeley, 
Bolingbroke  and  Warburton  wereL 
as  they  sat  round  the  little  deal 
table  in  the  grotto,  while  I  helped 
them  to  the  frugal  fare  of  the  poet, 
and  handed  round  the  one  pint  of 
wine  among  the  five,  than  if  I 
harangued  you  on  the  paintings, 
the  letters,  the  philosoi)hy,  or  the 
speeches  oi  these  worthies.  What 
you  want  is  a  dishonest  valet, 
whom  you  can  bribe,  and  who  will 
fling  open  the  doors  to  you,  and 
show  you  his  master,  not  as  he 
wished  to  be,  but  as  he  was.  The 
vices  of  the  great  are  their  link  to 
humanity,  and  Uterary  men  well 
know  tms,  as  they  have  a  habit 
of  dressing  themselves  up  in  their 
biographies  to  be  heroes,  and  never 


speaking  of  themselves  but  in  that 
capacity.  Now  '  no  man  is  a  hero 
to  his  valet;'  and  therefore  pos- 
terity wishes  to  hear  the  gossip  of 
literary  meniala  The  result  of  it 
is  that  the  biographies  of  eminent 
literary  men  are  to  be  read  most 
fully  in  the  scandalous  chronicle. 

I  hardly  like  to  sa^  so,  because  it 
may  have  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the 
manners  of  those  young  gentlemen 
of  fifteen  who  feel  destined  to 
astonish  the  world,  but  yet  truth 
compels  me  to  remark  tnat  most 
men  of  genius  are  odd  and  unusual 
in  their  ways  and  methods.  A 
great  man  is  a  common  man  drawn 
out.  Take  a  dullard,  develop  his 
faculties,  make  him  peevish,  teach 
him  to  rack  his  brains,  and  you 
would  go  as  far  as  art  can  go  to 
make  a  genius.  Indeed  there  are 
persons  who  believe  that  genius  is 
nothing  but  one  sort  of  disordered 
intellect ;  and  there  are  others  who 
fioncy  they  shall  pass  for  great  wits 
by  affecting  a  certain  non-conform- 
ing mien  in  the  common  affurs  of 
life.    But  the  misfortunes  of  the 
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xoteUedxial  demigod  ure  not  always 
-confined  to  his  mannen.  To  prove 
the  imperf ectibility  of  num,  a  fine 
brain  is  often  cased  in  a  bad  out- 
side,  as  in  nute  the  best  kernel  is 
always  in  the  thinnest  shelL 
"Bfion  was  racked  as  by  torture 
at  the  idea  of  his  lameness  to  do 
aomething  to  make  him  remark- 
able in  a  better  way  than  because 
he  halted.  Pope,  being  in  stays, 
protuberant  before  and  behind,  so 
as  to  look  like  a  roider,  generally 
afflicted  with  a  heaaache,  bom  of  a 
suspected  xaoe,  incapable  of  any 
<»mmon  profession,  was  loaded  to 
be  a  poet  Every  time  he  looked  in 
a  mirror,  he  was  spurred  to  deliyer 
himself  £x>m  the  scom  which  the 
ill-nature  of  mankind  fastened  upon 

The  Hbelled  peraon  and  thepietnredBhape. 

That  hnmp  he  wore,  to  those  who 
could  interpret  him  rightly,  was 
the  prophet  of  his  destiny.  Frivate 
miaiortune^  if  not  private  vices, 
are  sometunes  public  benefits. 
Had  Pope,  Swift,  and  Bvron  been 
perfect  and  upright  in  body  and 
mind,  three  more  fine  men  would 
have  paced  the  Mall,  three  fewer 
anthorB  would  have  graced  our 
shelves.  Many  great  men  have 
taken  a  thou^txul  turn  because 
they  had  a  sick  childhood,  and 
moped  iurdoors  over  books  while 
their  brothecB  were  playing  in  the 
fields.  The  ^Mrtans  nad  no  authors, 
hardly  a  chronicler,  no  litemtuxe, 
DO  more  than  one  poet,  the  asto- 
nished historians  of  Greece  inform 
us.  But  wh^  wonder  at  this  ?  Hie 
explanation  IS  perfectly  simi>le.  The 
^[Mitans  destroved  ail  their  weak 
and  deformed  childreiL  They  did 
not  know  that  the  subfime  is  often 
eased  in  the  ridiculoua 

The  gr^test  men  in  the  Temple 
of  Fame,  like  magnates  at  a  dinner, 
have  their  own  servants  to  wait  on 
them.  The  plebeian  herd  have  only 
the  common  menials.  Every  one 
knows  that  Johnson  had  the  best 
attendant  of  any  one ;  but^  Pope 
was  not  ill  servea  in  this  particulac 
There  was  a  gentleni^n  of  Eton  and 
New  College^  named  Spence,  who, 
having  a  mmd  to  be  upon  Mr. 
Pope's  e8tablishment,vnx>te8nd  pub- 
lished an  essay  on  Pope's  Odyaey 


in  1726.  This  immediately  gained 
him  the  friendship  of  the  poet, 
whose  life  snd  conversation  are 
portrayed  to  us  in  the  collection 
of  anecdotes  left  bv  Mr.  Spenoa 
To  him  Pope  laid  himself  out  for 
posterity.  He  took  care  to  be 
vivacious  and  epigrammatic  before 
Speace,  and  Spence  took  care  to 
record  that  he  was  so.  To  be  de- 
scribed so  minutely  is  like  living  in 
a  glass  house,  where  posterity  mi^ 
look  in  as  they  pass  through  thia 
transitory  life,  and  ichere  they  nu^ 
tiuow  stones  too. 

Another  courtier  at  the  court  of 
Pope  was  Bidiop  Warburton,  1^ 
able  and  conceited  author  01  tlie 
Dwine  Legation  of  Moies,  He  in- 
troduced himself  to  Pope's  friend- 
ship  by  vindicating  his  Eaag  oh 
Maan^  and  Pope  left  him  his  lite- 
rary legatee.  They  fij»t  met  in 
1^40  in  Lord  Badnor's  carden  at 
Twiekenham,  Dodsley,  the  book- 
seller, being  there  also.  Warburtoa 
was  made  much  of  by  Pope,  and 
the  Hon.  Charles  Torke  writes  this 
year — 

Ifr.  Warbnrton  declares  he  neTer  spent 
a  fortnight  so  agreeably  anywhere  as  at 
Tvickenham.  He  was  presented  to  all 
Mr.  Pope's  friends,  who  entertained  hiia 
with  mngnlar  ciyility,  and  seeeired  him 
with  an  angsging  freedom. 

One  evening,  as  they  were  loung- 
ing about  the  garden.  Pope  b^gaa 
to  deprecute  himself,  saying  thai; 
he  thought  in  all  sincerity  he  had 
been  excelled  in  every  part  of  writ- 
ing, and  more  partusiuarly  in  in- 
vention. What  was  this  but  an- 
gling for  a  compliments  What 
sort  of  sequel  would  there  hare 
been  if  Warbnrton  had  said,  'I 
quite  agree  with  you,  sir  f  Instead 
of  that,  however,  like  a  true  cour- 
tier, he  begged  to  mention  one 
thing  in  which  Pope  was  unrivalled^ 
the  art  of  uniting  wit  to  sublimity. 
'  Your  wit  gives  a  s^endour  and 
delicacy  to  your  sublimity,  and 
your  sublimity  g^ves  a  grace  and 
difniity  to  your  wit'  ^ 

1  have  probably  said  enough  to 
bring  you  to  mv  opinion,  if  yon 
were  not  of  it  before,  that  Pope 
was  a  verv  vain  little  creature ;  but^ 
reader,  if  you  will  ^  with  me  in 
Pope's  chariot  to  Whitton,  a  hamlet 
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of  Twickenham,  and  tell  1he  coach- 
man ta  atop  at  old  Kneller  Hall, 
we  can  introduce  you  to  a  greater 
4imount  of  vanity  than  was  ever 
put  together  before  in  one  mortal 
Siir  Godfrey  KneUer  bows  us  into 
his  hall  and  up  his  staircase, 
painted  by  himself  and  Laguerre. 
Canvasses  are  strewed  all  about^ 
with  faeces  painted  on  them  with 
inconceivable  rapidity  by  our  host, 
and  waiting  the  attenticm  of  his 
assistants,  who  put  in  the  back- 
grounds, ti&king  care  that  their  work 
should  not  afford  a  contrast  dero- 
fi»,tory  to  their  master:  or  Sir 
Qodfrejr  is  justice  of  tne  peace, 
sentencing  a  village  drunkard,  and 
administering  a  rude  equity  or 
species  of  law,  of  which  we  say 
nothing  exc^t  that  it  is  unwritten, 
hy  assigning  stray  paupers  to  the 
nchest  parish,  and  refusing  dis- 
traints upon  tnose  who  had  nothing 
but  their  fomiture  to  pay  them 
with,  or  haUooin^  out  in  nis  night- 
dress from  the  window  to  the  con- 
futable, coming  along  with  a  prisoner, 
to  go  to  the  next  ^t-house  ana 
make  it  up  :  or  he  sits  majestic  at 
the  head  or  a  vestry,  proud  of  an 
honour  which  I  do  not  find  that 
Pope  or  Bacon  ever  attained,  that 
of  oeing  churchwarden  of  Twicken- 
ham.* The  poet  who  draws  lauda- 
tory pictures  of  mat  persons  in 
Terse  (though  with  some  sly  flaws 
in  them  that  the  originals  will 
not  well  detect),  is  welcome  at 
the  house  of  the  painter  to  whom 
every  one  from  Charles  IL  to 
George  L's  time  resorted  to  be 
flattered  in  oil 

At  which  of  Pope's  visits  shall 
we  accompany  him  ?  Not,  I  praj 
thee,  at  that  which  he  paid  Sir 
Godfrey  as  he  lay  on  his  death- 
bed, arranging  his  monument,  feel- 
ing the  mss  already  growing  over 
him,  and  seeing  posterity  applaud- 
ing, lamenting,  and  refusing  to  be- 
lieve that  his  daubs  scrambled  up 
for  lucre  were  by  the  same  artist  as 
ike  converted  Chinese.  He  would  not 
like,  he  said,  to  lie  among  the 
rascals  at  Westminster,  a  monu- 
ment there  would  be  sufficient, 
and  he  begged  Pope  to  write  the 


epitaph.  A  tom  oomes^  the  sweeft 
vision  of  posthumous  &me  which 
he  was  enjoying  by  anticipation 
fades  away;  he  ^ws  restless  at 
the  thought  of  gomg.  His  friend 
— ^we  may  truly  say  in  one  sense 
his  confessOT — tells  him  he  has 
been  a  very  good  man,  and  no 
doubt  would  go  to  a  better  place. 
*Ah,  my  ^ooa  friend,  Mr.  rope,' 
says  the  dymg  painter,  whose  eyes 
are  too  dim  now  to  see  posterity  9t 
its  adorations,  *  I  wish  God  would 
let  me  stay  at  Wbitton.'  Vchxt  fel- 
low !  he  had  earned  his  home  hardly, 
and  better  deserved  to  ei\joy  it  than 
numy  who  may  have  lived  there 
since.  But  KingBeath  balances  none 
of  these  considerations  in  his  brain- 
less skuU.  No,  let  us  rather  be 
present  in  Ids  day  of  health  and 

fride  and  wit,  wnen  he  handed 
^ope  round  a  room  fall  of  beauties 
he  had  painted,  possibly  insinuat- 
ing, in  the  absence  of  the  frdr 
onginaJs,  how  much  better  his  were 
than  the  works  of  nature ;  let  us 
listen  to  the  add  little  bara  when 
he  said,  'It  is  a  pity,  Sir  Godfrey, 
that  you  had  not  oeen  consultea 
at  the  creation.'  Let  us  help  to 
fix  the  sting  still  deeper  when  Sir 
Godfrey,  throwing  his  eyes  strong 
upon  Pope's  shoulders,  answered, 
'  Really,  1  should  have  made  some 
things  better.' 

Kneller  was  as  vun  of  this  hall 
of  his,  which  he  built  in  1711,  and 
as  vulgarly  vain  of  it,  as  any  Jew- 
boy  of  his  gold-pin.  He  was  asked 
to  famish  a  portrait  of  himself  to 
a  foreign  collection  of  auto&ctured 
portraits  of  painters.  But  he  stuck 
in  three  pieces  of  finery  whidi 
rendered  it  so  disgusting  that  the 
collectors  thought  of  removing  it 
from  their  gallery — his  gold-chain, 
his  diamond-ring,  and  nis  hall  at 
Whitton.  In  the  collection  of  the 
portraits  of  the  members  of  the 
Kit  Kat  Club,  engraved  in  17^1 
Kneller  Hall  is  again  the  ba^- 
ground  of  Sir  Godfrey's  portrait. 

In  accordance  with  his  wish  he 
lies  not  among  the  rascals  of  West- 
minster, but  among  those  of  Twick- 
enham. He  was  buried  November 
7th,  1723.    Pope  sent  this  epitaph 


*  He  'mui  chtochwarden  in  1713* 
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for  him  to  the  Abbey,  and  declareis     if  Kneller  can  read  it  now,  I  think 
it  is  the  worst  thing  he  ever  wrote ;     he  is  of  a  different  opinion. 

Eneller,  by  Heayen,  and  not  a  master  tanght, 
Whose  art  was  nature  and  whose  pictures  thought ; 
When  now  two  ages  he  had  snatchM  from  fate 
Whate'er  was  beauteous  and  whatever  was  great^ 
Rest  crownM  with  princes'  honours,  poets'  lays, 
Due  to  his  merit  and  brave  ihirst  qH  praise  : 
Living,  great  nature  fear'd  ^e  might  outrye 
Her  works,  and  dying,  fears  herself  may  die. 


A  humbler  mnsethan  that  which 
celebrates  his  cenotaph,  addressed 
in  1722  a  folio  of  verses  'To  Sir 
Qodnrey  Eneller  at   his   country 


seat'  It  sets  forth  the  uselessness 
of  Kneller's  attempting  to  leave 
the  fashionable  world  in  these  num- 
bers:— 


To  Whitton's  shades  and  Honnslow's  airy  plain. 
Thou,  Eneller,  tak'st  thy  summer  flight  in  vain — 
In  vain  thy  wish  gives  all  thy  rural  hours 
To  the  fair  villa  and  well  ordered  bowers  ; 
To  court  the -pencil,  early  at  thy  gates 
Ambition  knocks,  and  fleeting  beauty  wsdts, 
Implores  thy  aid  to  make  her  own  secure. 
The  great,  the  fair,  and  (if  ought  nobler  be, 
Ought  more  belov6d)  the  arts  solicit  thee. 


The  most  eminent  of  the  Kneller 
school  of  artists  were  Jervas, 
Hudson,  and  Richardson  j  of  these 
the  first  two  were  residents  at 
Twickenham.  Jervas  taught  Pope 
painting,  and  owed  his  reputation 
more  to  that  tutorship,  and  to  the 
praises  of  Steele  in  the  Toiler,  than 
to  his  own  merits. 

Eichardson  was  also  a  friend  of 
Pope,  and  was  summoned  to  his 
villa  in  1733  to  take  a  portrait  of 
the  poet's  mother,  who  was  then 
lying  dead  at  Twickenham.  Hud- 
son was  teacher  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  a  pupil  and  son-in- 
law  of  Richardson.  His  home 
stood  close  to  Pope's,  on  the  site 
afterwards  built  on  by  Lady  Howe. 
He  died  in  it  in  1779,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight,  having  long  lived  on 
the  fortune  he  acquired  by  ei^oying, 
after  Richardson  s  death,  a  mono- 
polyof  portrait  painting  in  England. 

When  we  say  that  there  was  a 
Secretary  of  State  who  was  a  friend 
to  poets  and  artists,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  add  that  i>oets  and  artists 
were  friends  to  him;  for  when 
societv  was  first  fram^,  a  law 
would  seem  to  have  been  imposed 
on  the  votaries  of  the  Muses  which 
•  bade  them  conceive  in  sorrow,  and 
look  to  the  politician,  as  Eve  was 
told  to  look  to  Adam.  We  have 
often  heard  of  ministers  who  have 


scorned  the  Muses*  we  have  not 
heiund  of  the  poet  who  rejected  the 
favour  of  the  politician.     James 
Craggs  the  youuger,  whom  Wal- 
I>ole  calls  '  a  showy  vapoury  man,^ 
was  the  son  of  James  Craggs,  Post- 
master-QeneraL     He  pushed  foiw 
ward  by  his  merits  alone,  as  Swift 
would  have  it,  proving  the  want  of 
skill  in  the  education  of  the  nobility 
of  the  time,  when  Craggs,  a  new 
unlettered  man, rose  above  them; 
or,  as  Horace  Walpole  prefers,  he 
was  brought  forwara  by  the  Minis- 
ters as  a  good  op^nent  of  Sir 
Robert    It  is  certain  that  he  was 
in  great  favour   with   the   Whig 
literati  of  the  day — Steele,  Tickel^ 
and  Addison.    He  succeeded  the 
latter  as  Secretary  of  State  in  1720, 
and  in  that  vear  gave  a  banc^uet  to 
the  Fpreign  Ministers  at  Twicken- 
ham.   He  lived  in  the  house  at  the 
end  of  King-street,  which  was  still 
standing  at  the  beginning  of  this 
centuiy  on  the  site  of  the  coach- 
maker  s-shop.    A   great   intimacy 
arose  between  him  and  Kneller  and 
Pope.    The  one  painted  him,  the 
other  san^  him.    JBut  no  ornament 
can  disguise  him.      He  and   his 
father  (once  footman  to  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland)  were  two  of  the  chief 
wreckers  in  the  South  Sea&    The 
elder  Craggs  died  conveniently — it 
is  believ^  by  diemical  aid-— ^the 
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day  before  his  delinquencies  were 
to  be  exposed  in  St.  Stephen's.  The 
younger  Craggs,  in  February.  1721, 
called  at  the  gate  of  Lady  March  : 
the  porter  told  him  she  was  ill  of 
the  small-pox ;  Craggs  went  home 
and  died  of  it 

Here  we  may  con^tulate  our- 
selves that,  happily  distant,  we  can 
read  the  private  history  of  the 
eighteenth  century  uncontami- 
nated.  Will  any  one  be  made  a 
rogue  because  he  is  told  that  two 
notions  of  the  mind — Craggs  senior 
and  Craggs  junior,  the  latter  high 
in  the  counsels  of  his  Sovereign — 
managed  the  South  Sea  schemes 
more  to  their  own  advantage  than 
to  their  country's  gloiy?      It  is 


only  from  the  living,  who,  if  not 
made,  will  be  examples,  that  we 
dread  public  demoralization.  As 
there  is  honour  among  thieves,  so 
I  maintain,  contrary  to  the  moral 
physiologists,  who  preach  that  evil 
can  propagate  only  its  kind,  that 
sometimes  a  good  use  is  made  of 
embezzled  fiinds.  Craggs  would 
have  nobly  misapplied  some  of  the 
secret  service  money  to  the  main- 
tenance of  that  son  of  the  Pariahs, 
Alexander  of  Twickenham.  Pope 
declined  it,  buying  the  boast  of 
independence  at  the  price  of  i>3oo 
a-year. 

Pope  thus  recorded  his  death  in 
iihe  poetical  obituary  in  West- 
minster Abbey : — 


Jacobus  Craggs,  Regni  Magna  BritannictB  a  secretis  et  oonsiliis  sanctioribus 
Principis  pariter  ac  populi  amor  et  delicis  nxit  titnlis  et  inyidia  major  annos,  hen 
panoos  zxxv.     Ob.  Feb.  xiy.  mdcqxxi. 

Statesman,  yet  friend  of  Tmth!  of  sotd  sincere, 
In  action  faithful,  and  in  honoar  clear  I 
Who  broke  no  promise,  serr'd  no  private  end, 
Who  gain*d  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend, 
Ennobled  by  himself,  by  all  approved, 
Prais'd,  wept,  and  honour'd  by  the  Muse  he  loyM. 


Johnson  objects  to  this  epitaph, 
that  it  is  in  two  languages.  I  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  it,  except  that 
it  is  not  in  the  language  that  Truth 
speaks.  This  was  Pope*s  ^  Hudson's 
Statue.' 

Craggs  was  dead  before  those 
bright  assemblages  were  formed  at 
Pope's  villa  to  meet  the  great  Dean 
of  St  Patrick's  at  the  time  when 
be — we  were  ^ing  to  say  flourish^, 
but  that  word  will  not  do ;  we  ma^ 
say  that  Pericles,  or  Cicero,  or  Addi- 
aon,  or  even  Pope  flourished,  but 
Swift  was  an  ill-looking,  blighted 
plant,  that  ran  up  high,  it  is  true, 
Dut  diffused  as  mucn  poison  as 
fragrance.  He  was  always  sour,  and 
never  eojoyed  any  of  the  beauties 
of  creation.  How  he  would  have 
admired  them  if  only  he  had  made 
them !  Lord  of  the  sapient  crowd 
sat  Pope  at  his  little  deal  table,  in 
the  chair  of  the  scomers,  always  in 
mental  as  well  as  -bodily  buckram, 
afraid  lest  the  host  should  disgrace 
the  poet.  Poor  Pope,  he  could  no 
more  unbend  his  mind  than  Ms 
body,  lest  both  should  collapse  into 
nothing.    He  fell  asleep  unless  the 


conversation  was  epigrammatic, 
and  always  managed  to  turn  the 
conversation  so  as  to  lead  naturally 
to  some  bon-mot  he  had  in  store. 
I  will  close  my  scattered  remarks 
on  Pope,  as  the  host  of  the  literary 
aristocracy  of  his  age,  with  some 
apt  observations  of  a  reviewer  of 
Spence's  anecdotes. 

The  style  both  of  poetry  and  prose  was 
grown  classical  and  oonrtly.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  Moses  had  deserted  Mount 
Pamassos  for  Windsor  Forest  and  Hamp- 
ton  Goart,  had  thence  slipped  down  to  their 
fikvourite  villa  at  Twickenham,  and  had 
turned  aside  again  at  Whitehall  stairs, 
only  stopping  on  this  side  Temple-bar,  with 
a  train  of  wit,  beauty,  fashion,  rank,  and 
learning  foUowing  them,  with  lords  of  the 
bed-chainber  for  their  gentlemen  ushers, 
and  peeresses  of  the  realm  for  their  maids 
of  honour.  Pope  was  one  of  those  who 
was  admitted  into  the  centre  of  this 
circle,  and  who  received  and  gave  new 
lustre  to  it.  He  was  the  poet  laureate 
of  polished  life.  His  most  graceful  verses 
were  laid  on  the  toilette  of  beauty  ;  his 
most  beautiful  compositions  were  offered 
up  on  the  altar  of  friendship.  The  list 
of  his  friends  and  favourites  includes 
almost  all  that  was  distinguished  in  his 
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day.  To  sonnd  tiMir  pnint  w^  seed 
only  nme  tiioee  whom  Cbjr  Bammoned  to 
welcome  Pope'e  letnrn  to  abore  after  hia 
Grecian  rojage  •  •  •  And  is  there 
not  a  charm  in  all  these  names  that  still 
nses  like  a  steam  of  rich  distilled  per- 
fnmes  orer  the  places  that  they  knew  and 
lored— a  sonnd  that  most  for  erer  eolio 
OA  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  whUe  learn- 
ing, geniv^  and  eloquence  oontinne  to  be 
imnonred,  that  call  np  a  throng  of  LofDoly 
mortal  faces,  and  of  bright  immortal 
heads  to  hoFer  round  ns  as  we  loiter  in 
the  shades  of  Twickenham,  or  muse  over 
the  pages  in  which  all  their  glories  are 
enshrined? 

And  yet  Pope  could  never  be 
one  of  the  ^y  or  the  hmpy.    Ton 
Iiave  sometimes  seen  in  tnA  comer 
of  some  splendid  baU-roonL  a  |Md.e 
and  haggard  coontenancelooming 
from  bdfiind  the  dandng  ranka. 
Constant  to  his  comer,  leaning  one 
side  against  the  wall  and  the  other 
on  his  cratch,  the  large-headed  fullr 
eved  victim  of  scrofula  stands  Hlbe 
tne  IJgyptian  skeleton,  a  memento, 
if   not  of  death,  of  disease.    All 
combine  to    show   him  courtesy, 
nay.  even  homage ;  the  most  bean- 
tiful  of  the  dancers  speaks  soft  say- 
ings, and  breathes  kmd  questions 
as  sne  passes  him,  the  haughtiest 
of  the  cavaliers  takes  his  thin  hand 
ydth  a  cordial  pressure^  some  one 
is  ever  trving  to  soothe  and  to  en- 
courage him  j  he  is   not  ^  alone  a 
moment,  they  hang  upon  his  words, 
and  all  the  wit  that  circulates  that 
night  IB  his,  and  yet  amid  it  all  he 
f  6^  a  stranger  to  that  company  : 
though  imconsdous  of  a  particle  of 
envy  or  of  malice,  he  sees  every 
defect,  he  feels  imagined  slights, 
he   takes   unjustified  antipathies, 
and  the  music  which  mases  the 
step  of  others  bound   and   their 
hearts  more  light,  falls  with  a  deep 
melancholy  upon  his  soul.    Sucn 
was  Pope  amid  the  eaietjr  and  the 
fashion  that  surrounaed  him.    His 
thoughts  and  feelings  were  those 
of  the  cripple  in  t£e   ball-room. 
Had  he  been  more  merry,  had  he 
been  less  melancholy,  he  would  not 
have  been  so  great. 

Pope  died  on  the  jcth  May, 
1744.  From  that  moment,  thoum 
he  became  not  a  divinity,  ids  viQa 
became   a   shrine.     The  pilgrims 


came  by  boat,  by  carriage,  and  by 
cart,  and  every  one  carried  away, 
not  a  relic,  but  a  namcL 

For  it  was  because  this  shiine 
was  called  Pope's  villa,  thai  every 
'cottage  oni6e,'and  a  good  many 
cottages  that  are  not  om6&  have 
since  that  time  been  dubbed  villas 
on  their  door-posts. 

Whoever  delights  in  the  ait  of 
philology   may  be  interested    in 
tracing  the  mutations  of  meaning 
in  the  word  'villa.'     At  first   it 
would  appear  to  have  denoted  a 
Lirse  farm-house   with   extensi?e 
outbuildings    and  aim 
suitable  to  preserve  tne  prodttce 
the  surrounding  lands.    These  and 
the     labourecB     cottages    around 
would  form  w^t  we  term  a  village, 
but  the  Romans  did  not  scruple  to 
apply  to  the  whole  rustic  comma* 
nity  the  word  villa.    When  it  be- 
came    fuhionable     for     opulent 
citigens  to  retreat  in  midsummer 
to   rani  domains   at   Baiae   and 
Tivoli,  each  called  Ids  aggregate 
of  halls,  porches,  baths,  balconies, 
and  vestibules,  a  villa.    The  viUa 
ruralis  or   viltagium  of  monkish 
Latin,  was  any  collection  of  build- 
ings and  lands  not  entitled  to  the 
honourable  designation  of  a  town. 
In  048  A.i>.,  all  Twickenham  was 
a  villa,  and  the  inhabitants  of  suck 
places  were  '  villains.'  When  towns 
increased   in   size   the   manorless 
wealthy  sought   in  their  country- 
villa  a  still  larger  mansion  than 
they  possessed  in  town,  and  in  addi* 
tion  surrounded  by  many  a  broad 
acre.    Such  a  villa  was  Twicken- 
ham-XMurk.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  suburban 
residence  of  any  gentleman  who 
wore  a  sword,  could  by  the  altered 
phraseology  of  the  age  lay  legiti- 
mate claim  to  the  title  of  villa.    A 
villa  now  is  usually  a  domain  of 
twenty  feet  frontage  bv  one  hun- 
dred deep.    The  old  rule  for  multi- 
plication by  division,  invented  by 
that  subtlest  of  arithmeticians,  Her- 
cules,  when  he  decapitated   tiiie 
Hydra^  is  as  true  as  ever.    Take  an 
old  villa,  for  example,  Twickenham- 
park,  cut  it  up  into  as  many  pieces 
as  you  like  —  each  springs  up  a 
villa. 
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First  in  ai>lMe  by  nature  close,  th^  bmld 
A  narrow  flooring,  gntter'd,  walFd,  and  tiled. 
In  this  four  vindovs  are  contrived,  that  strike 
9o  ike  lour  wiadb  opposed,  their 


The  age  of  hiadBome  villas  has 
jdways  been  the  age  of  national 
splendour,  and  by  no  chance  co- 
incidence. In  feudal  times  the 
wealthy  are  mauoiial  lords,  and 
have  tneir  castles  and  manors,  or 
their  squire's  house.  As  the  trading 
4X>mmons  rise  to  wealth  they  b^in 
with  large  town-houses,  and  oy 
decrees  seeking  the  country  wh^ 
retired  from  business,  or  when  able 
to  quit  it  with  the  shades  of  even- 
ing, they  build  .those  luxurious 
villas  which  have  been  found 
always  in  the  vidnity  of  the  great 
commercial  capitals  of  the  worid. 
The  noble  follows  the  fashion,  and 
often  deserts  the  prim  &mily  man- 
sion for  the  more  gay  villa.  The 
eunning  artisans  of  an  older  world 
that  now  Hves  only  in  stoiy,  built 
gorgeous  villas  for  the  masters  of 
tne  pyramids,  with  gardens  sloping 
down  to  the  banks  where  Nile  the 
fertilizer  rippled  amonff  the  whis- 
X)erings  of  tnose  tall  literary  bull- 
rushes.  In  old  Carthaffe,  queen 
of  commerce  and  of  the  ocean, 
there  was  a  coast  studded  with  the 
villa-homes  of  the  wealthy  and 
the  beautiful,  which  they  allowed 
no  stranger  ever  to  approach,  lest 


its  splendour  and  its  richness  should 
tempt  the  cupiditv*  of  the  tspoiler. 
Who  knows  not  Bai»  and  llvoli, 
and  all  the  white  villas  that  shone 
along  the  banks  of  Hber  I  The  villa 
of  Iforenzo  is  of  all  magnificent 
Florence  the  building  whose  me- 
mory will  live  longest  among  future 
ages.  And  that  there  may  be  no- 
thing in  this  world  without  a  cari- 
cature of  it,  the  coarse  Dutchman 
has  his  square  patch  of  rurality 
bounded  by  four  stagnant  canals 
with  a  wooden  box  ten  feet  square 
inscribed  with  *My  Delight?  or 
*  Sweet  Solitude,'  in  large  ^t  tin 
letters  on  the  front,  to  which  he 
retires  from  behind  the  counter 
from  Saturday  to  Monday,  to  ei^oy 
what  Mrs.  Gamp  caUs  ^  the  greenery/ 
The  fcdthful  gardener  of  the  Poe^ 
X  Sede,  jmblisned  in  1^4^  a  pka 
of  his  garden  as  it  was  lert  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  This  is  valuable, 
for  shortlv  after  Pope's  death,  & 
William  Stanhope,  orother  to  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  bought  his 
villa :  he  built  the  wings  which 
usually  figure  in  the  engravings,  and 
added  an  unoonsecrated  paten  of 
four  acres  to  the  poetic  groves. 
Lord  Nugent  thought  fit  to  say — 


The  humble  roo^  the  garden's  scanty  linfl^ 
111  snit  the  genius  of  a  bard  divine ; 
Bat  Fancy  now  displays  a  fairer  scope. 
And  Stanhope's  pUws  unfold  the  soul  of  Pope. 


Horace  Walpole  bewailed  more 
ustly  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  in 
1760: — 

I  must  tell  you  a  private  woe  that  has 
happened  to  me  in  my  neighbourhood. 
Sir  William  Stanhope  bought  Pope's 
house  and  garden.  The  former  was  so 
small  and  bad,  one  could  not  avoid  par- 
doning his  hollowing  out  that  fragment 
of  the  rock  of  Parnassus  into  habitable 
ehambers;  but  would  you  believe  it,  he 
has  cut  down  the  sacred  groves  them- 
selTes  ?  In  short,  it  was  a  little  bit  of 
ground  of  five  acres,  enclosed  with  three 
lanes,  and  seeing  nothing.  Pope  had 
twisted  and  twuied,  and  rhymed  and 
liarmonised  tlus,  till  it  appealed  two  or 
three  sweet  little  lawns  opening  and 
opening  beyond   one  another,   and  the 


whole  surrounded  with  thick  impenetrable 
woods.  Sir  WUliam,  by  advice  of  his 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Ellis,  has  hacked  and 
hewed  these  groves,  wriggled  a  winding 
gravel  walk  through  them  with  an  edging 
of  shrubs,  in  what  they  call  modem  taste, 
and  in  shoi-t  desired  the  three  lanes  to 
walk  in  again — and  now  is  forced  to  shut 
them  out  again  by  a  wall,  for  there  was 
not  a  Muse  could  walk  there  but  she  was 
spied  by  every  oountry  fellow  that  went 
by  with  a  pipe  in  his  month. 

But  the  speU  was  not  broken. 
For  more  thui  half  a  century  after 
Foi)e's  death  he  was  thought  to  be 
indisputably  the  first  poet  in  the 
world,  and  his  viUa  received  a 
greater  amount  of  adoration  than 
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has  probably  been  enjoyed  by  any 
other  ckssical  site  in  England,  ex- 
cept Shakspeare*s  house.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  present  here  any 
respectable  fraction  of  the  poems 
ana  rhapsodical  prose  which  have 
commemorated  visits  to  this  spot ; 
but  suppose  that  every  day  since 
the  commencement  of  the  bard's 
last  illness  I  have  been  stationed 
on  the  bank  for  your  pleasure, 
reader,  with  note-book  and  pencil, 
to  record  these  in  transitu  effusions, 
and  that  those  few  which  I  offer 


you  now  are  selected  as  the  best 
illustrations  of  the  history  of  a 
poet's  shrine  in  England. 

The  poet  is  dying  slowly,  and 
writing  deliriously  to  prove  the 
immortality  of  the  souL  Miss  Blount 
paces  the  lawn,  anxious  tliat  he 
should  prove  the  mortality  of  the 
body  ;*  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  sits 
by  his  pillow,  consoling  with  philo- 
sophy ;  my  Lord  Marchmont  is 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber ;  an- 
other poet,  the  singer  of  the 
Seasons,  comes  sailing  up — 


To  where  the  silTer  Thames  first  rural  grows, 
There  let  the  feasted  eye  unwearied  stray  : 
Lnxarioas  there,  rove  through  the  pendant  woods, 
That  nodding  hang  o'er  Harrington's  retreat; 
And  sloping  thence  to  Ham's  embow'ring  walks ; — 
Here  let  ns  trace  the  matchless  vale  of  Thames, 
Fair  winding  up  to  where  the  Muses  haunt 
In  Twit*nam'8  bow*rs,  and  for  their  Pope  implore 
The  healing  God. 


The  Muses  pray  in  vain  ^  their 
house  becomes  a  house  of  mourn- 
ing. Sir  C.  H.  Williams,  a  courtly 
maker  of  grim  bon-motk  shrinks 
on  one  side  of  his  boat  as  he  glides 
down  with  the  tide,  and  pointing 
to  the  villa  where  the  udxdi  lies 


dead  in  his  shrou(L  cries  in  the 
words  of  Falstaff, '  I  am  afraid  of 
the  gunpowder  Percy,  though  he  be 
dead.* 

^  I  saw  the  sable  barge,'  says  Mr. 
Thomson,  in  *  Lines  on  Pope/ 
written  soon  afber  his  death — 


I  saw  the  sahle  harge,  along  his  Thames 

In  slow  solemnity  beating  the  tide, 

Convey  his  sacred  dust  1    Its  swans  ezpir'd, 

Withered  in  Twit'nam  bow'rs  the  laurel  bough  : 

Silent  the  Muses  broke  their  idle  lyres. 

Th'  attendant  Graces  check'd  the  sprightly  dance, 

Their  arms  unlocked,  and  catchM  the  starting  tear ; 

And  Virtue  for  her  lost  defender  moumM ! 

Or  it  is  the  French  poet  of  gar-     memory   of    Pope,   that  jauntily 
dens,  Delille,  who  came  to  live  at      sings  in  1801 — 
Twickenham  out  of  regard  for  the 

Ah  !  si  dans  vos  travaux  est  toujours  respects 
Le  lieu  par  un  grand  homme  autrefois  habits, 
Combien  doit  I'itre  un  sol  embelli  par  lui-mdme  ! 
Dans  ces  sites  fameux,  c'est  leur  mattre  qn*on  alme 
Eh  !  qui,  du  Tusculum  de  I'orateur  romain, 
Du  Tivoli,  si  cher  au  Pindar  latin ; 
Auroit  osS  changer  la  forme  antique  et  pure  ? 
Tout  omement  I'altdre,  et  Tart  lui  fait  injure. 

&c.  &o. 


.  Pope's  real  house  was  but  a 
humble  residence,  and  the  lawn 
appears  to  have  been  narrow,  and 
surrounded  by  small  buildings. 
The  site  of  Pope's  house,  small  as 
it  was,  had  been  cleared  for  it  by 


the  demolition  of  eleven  tenements. 
Sir  William  Stanhope  removed  the 
drcux^jacent  hovels  that  remained, 
widened  the  lawn,  and  enlaiged 
and  re-fronted  the  house.  The 
willow  planted  by  Pope  wept  over 


*  I  circulate  the  common  report,  if  it  is  a  scandal  I  apologize. 
+  The  prayer  was  first  offered  -in  1728 ;  but  of  course  was  repeated  on  this  critical 
emergency. 
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his  deserted  lawn  no  later  than 
1801.  It  fell  in  that  year,  notwith- 
standing every  effi>rt  to  support  it. 
Like  Snakspeare*s  mulbenv,  the 
remains  were  manufactured,  into 
knick-knackB,  and  sent  to  Lord 
Mendip*s  friends.  Garrick  had  a 
slip  of  the  tree  growing  at  Hamp- 
ton ;  and  the  Empress  of  Russia  in 
1780  caused  several  to  be  planted 
in  tne  gardens  at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  learned  are  divided  about 
tins  willow.  Some  maintain  that 
it  was  the  first  planted  in  England, 
and  relate  its  nativity^  thus.  A' 
present  came  from  Spain  to  Lady 
Suffolk,  of  Marble  Hill,  Twickeu- 
ham.  Pope  was  in  the  company 
when  the  covering  was  taken  on 


the  present,  and  Observing  the 
pieces  of  sticks,  which  appeared  as 
if  they  had  life  in  them,  he  said, 
'  Perhaps  they  may  produce  some- 
thing we  have  not  in  England.* 
With  this  notion  he  planted  them 
in  his  garden,  and  they  produced 
his  wiUow.  Others  sav  it  was 
brought  from  the  Euphrates  by 
Mr.  Vernon,  a  Turkey  merchant ;  a 
third  9av<mt  overthrows  its  claim 
to  be  the  first  English  willow  by 
showing  the  prionty  of  the  fine 
willows  of  Twickenham  Park ;  and 
a  fourth  set  of  doctors  consider 
Pope*s  a  scion  of  thenL  Whatever 
its  ancestry,  it  received  many  com- 
pliments in  verse.  One  of  the  best, 
written  in  1792,  has  these  lines : — 


Weep,  Terdant  willow,  ever  weep, 

And  spread  thy  pendant  branches  round ; 

Oh  !  may  no  gandy  floweret  creep 
Along  the  consecrated  gronnd  1 

Thon  art  the  Mnses'  faVrite  tree  : 

They  loVd  the  hard  who  planted  thee. 

*  *  •  *  • 

And  oft,  His  said,  at  evenini;  honr. 

To  Fancy's  eye  bright  forms  appear 
To  glide  beneath  the  leafy  bower, 

While  music  steals  on  Fancy's  ear. 
The  Muses  haunt  their  faVrite  tree  : 

They  lov'd  the  bard  who  planted  thee. 

ft  *  •  «  * 

(In  Microcosm  of  London,  iii.  276.) 

The  classical  reader  will  remember  Lord  Welleslcy's  beautiful  poem 
on  the  Salix  babj/lonica : — 

At  tn  pulchra  saiix,  Thamesini  littoris  hospes 

Sis  sacra,  et  nobis  pignora  sacra  fens 
Qua  cecidit  Judssa,  mones,  captiva,  sub  ira 

Yictricem  stravit  quiB  Babylona  manus. 

«  •  •  ft  • 

Me  quoties  cnras  suadent  lenire  seniles 
Umbra  tua  et  yiridi  ripa  beata  toro. 


Lord  Wellesley  (who,  by  the  wav, 
lived  for  some  time  at  Marble  Hill) 
had  &  notion  that  the  English 
willow  had  sprung  from  those  of 
Babylon. 

Alter  the  death  of  Lord  Mondip, 
in  1802,  the  villa  was  exposed  for 
sale,  and  was  nearly  being  bought 
by  one  who  could  have  preserved 
and  increased  its  fame — tue  author 
of  the  Pleasures  of  Memory,  Un- 
happily, however,  in  1807,  it  was 
purchased  bv  the  Baroness  Howe, 
Uie  wife  of  Mr.  Phipps,  a  dentist, 
afterwards  Sir  Watben  Waller^ 
The  devotees  still  came — 'semper 
hi   parietes   columenque   eruditis 


vocibus  resonuerunt'  —  but  the 
shrine  was  destined  to  fall:  the 
spoilers  succeeded  the  pilgrims, 
tnou^h  the  worship  remained.  Sic 
parvtSj  &a,  the  adorers  of  Pope 
were  like  the  wise  powers  of  Chns- 
tendom — ^the^  let  their  holy  place 
be  held  by  infidels.  Lady  Howe, 
whose  name  has  been  inscribed  in 
extra  large  hand  hj  the  recording 
angel  in  the  black  list  of  literature, 
becictme  tired  of  these  intrusions  on 
her  privacy,  and  pulled  down  the 
house;  she  constructed  another 
mansion  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  site  of  Pope's  house,  and 
lived  for  several  years  a  sorrowless 
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Maiius  amid  the  rains  which  flh« 
had  created. 

Ora  vertat  hvc  et  hoc  eantivin 
liberrima  indigiatio/ 

PindaE^s  house  was  left  when 
Thebes  was  destroyed,  because  it 
was  Pindar^s.  Pope's  house  was 
palled  down  when  all  the  rest  of 
Twickenham  stood,  becaose  it  was 
Pope^s.  Let  Englishmen  be  sOent 
about  the  barbarity  of  Macedan 
after  this!  When  the  proprietor 
of  Petrarch's  house  wished  to  make 
alterations,  the  townspeople  rose 
and  insisted  that  it  shoula  remain 
imviolated.  Ynienatastelessowner^ 
yKTixoafurem  quid  foemina  pomi, 
rased  rope's  house  to  the  ffround, 
the  neighbours  came  and  looked  on. 
Shall  we  hear  of  Italian  volatility 
and  English  practical  sood  sense 
after  this?  The  works  of  the 
Persian  Anacreon  were  chained  to 


his  tomb  that  the  pilgrim  who 
rested  at  his  shrine  might  forj^et 
the  toils  of  his  journey  in  drinking 
tiie  draught  of  poe^.  Pope  sleeps 
under  a  pew,  with  no  book  near 
him  but  a  rubric  and  his  home  is 
ruined.  I  have  heard  it  sud  that 
the  Eni^ish  honour  their  literary 
men  when  dead,  and  starre  them 
when  living.  The  last  part  is  often 
true ;  is  the  first  sol 

The  grotto  yet  remains,  spoiled 
of  its  gems  and  qpars^  it  is  but 
a  relic  of  what  it  was^  a  relic  *of 
a  Roman  Catholic  Pope,  renerated 
by  the  staundiest  Protestantar 
When  one  listened  to  the  ejacula- 
tions of  devotees^  one  would  have 
thought  they  wished  that  Pope 
had  the  fiite  <A  the  great  hero  of 
antiqui^.  Theseus,  says  Yiigil,  is 
sitting  in  his  chair,  and  wui  sit 
there  to  all  eternity. 


lofeKx  Th«0eiUL 

Pretty  as  the  view  from  the 
ffrotto  is,  it  would  be  rather  hard 
tnat  poor  Pope  should  be  attitud- 


Scdct  tBtexii8in<{ii6  SBdsUt 


inizing  there  to  the  end  of  time. 
Let  us  hope  better  things  for 
him. 


MILITARY    EDUCATION. 


WE  take  to  ourselves  some  credit 
in  having  been  among  the 
first  to  urge  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding a  sound  military  education 
for  the  officers  of  the  army  *  and 
we  are  happy  to  find  that  the  mea- 
sures we  then  urged  have  in  the 
main  been  since  carried  out. 
Young  gentlemen,  to  enter  the  army, 
must  now  prove  themselves  pos- 
sessed of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
general  education.  Many  prudently 
superadd  to  this  the  sound  prac- 
tical eourse  of  military  instruction 
BOW  given  at  the  Royal  Military 
OoDe^  When  in  the  arm^,  the 
exammations  for  |yromotion  insure 
to  a  certain  limited  extent  the 
application  of  every  officer  to  the 
ormnarv  details  of  his  profes- 
sion.  Lastly,  those  who  by  their 
talent  and  industry  obtain  a  place 
among  the  successful  competitors 
for  amnission  to  the  Staff  College, 
prepasratory  to  the  staff  itself,  have 


an  op^rtunity  afforded  them  of 
mastermg  the  theory  and,  as  fiir  as 
can  be  learnt  at  a  coUege,  the 
practical  details  of  every  branch  of 
their  profession,  such  as  certainly 
no  officers  of  our  army  have  ever 
before  enjoyed. 

It  may  not  be  here  out  of  place 
to  observe  how  our  neighbours 
across  the  Channel  regard  tius  mat- 
ter. In  doinff  so,  however,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  important  diffe- 
rence which  exists  between  the 
French  and  English  systems  of 
officering  their  armies — a  difference 
which  no  doubt  has  its  root  deep  in 
the  social  systems  of  the  req)ective 
countries.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
officers  of  the  line  in  the  French 
army  have  risen  from  the  ranks,  the 
remaining  one-third  being  cadets 
from  the  military  school  of  St  Cyr. 
This  large  promotion  from  the  ranks 
is  possible  in  a  country  inhabited 
by   an   immense  body   of  small 


*  FfQM^%  Magtmn€f  Ko.  ocbucviiL  Vebrnacy,  1855. 
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landlioldeis,    and    the    army   of 
which    is    recruited    by   a    con- 
scription  which    practically   em- 
braces the  middle  as  well  as  the 
lower  classes.    But  let  ns  observe 
&e  principle  involred  in  this  resoh. 
It  is  that  every  officer  of  the  Frendi 
army,  to  be  suchj  must  have  pre- 
viously  learnt  hia  future   duties 
either  scientificaUv  at  a  college,  or 
by  the  rough  mle  of  practice  in 
we    ranks.     It   will    oe   useful, 
however,  for  us  hj  and   bye  to 
bear  in  mind  an  unportant  dif- 
ference in  the  results  of  these  two 
modes  of  first  apDointment    'We . 
were  informed,'  observe  the  Com- 
misfiion  that  inquired  into  foreigu 
military  education  in  1856,*  Hhat 
only  a  very  small  proporticHi  ci 
those  promoted  from  the  ranks  rise 
above  the  rank  of  captain  in  any  c^ 
ihA  services,'  although  half  of  the 
promotions  from  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain to  that  of  major  are  bv  seleo- 
tion,  and  from  the  rank  of  major 
upwards  aU  promotion  is  by  seleo- 
tion.    This  may^  perhaps  be  partly 
due  to  want  of  interest  and  partly 
to  the  comparatively  advanced  age 
of  many  of  those  who  are  promoted 
from  the  ranks;  but,  making  every 
reasonable  deduction  on  these  ao- 
counts,  it  will  be  safe,  we  believe, 
to  conclude  that  the  officers  who 
have  learnt  their  profession  scien- 
tifically at  St  Qyr  when  young  are 
ioiund  to  be  the  best  qualified  for 
the  higher  ranks. 

Next,  the  staff  of  the  French 
army  is  composed  entire^,  as  is 
well  known,  of  officers  "too  have 
been  trained  at  the  Ecole  d'Appli- 
cation  d'Etat  Major, their  admission 
into  that  school  having  been  the 
result  of  successful  competitive 
examination  after  a  previous  traii>- 
ing  at  the  Polytechnic,  at  St.  C^, 
or  in  the  line,  by  far  the  mi^nty 
howevtf  coming  from  St.  Qyr. 
After  passing  tnrough  the^  Staff 
School,  the  young  officer  is  at- 
tached for  two  years  to  a  regi- 
ment of  infantrv,  for  two  vears 
to  a  regiment  of  cavalrv,  and  for 
one   year  to  the   artilleiy.      He 


then  joins  the  Etat  Msgor,  which, 
unlike  our  own  staff,  is  a  distinct 
service. 

We  need  say  no  more  of  the 
artillery  and  engineers  than  that 
the  officers  of  tnose  oorpsu  after 
undergoing  the  severe  ordeal  of  the 
Polytechnic,  pass  through  a  two 
yeiura^  course  of  very  hiig^  scientific 
military  instruction  at  the  School 
of  Application  at  Metz.  About 
one-tmrdy  however,  aS  the  officers 
of  those  corps  are  promoted  from 
the  ranks. 

Such,  then,  is  a  very  general 
outline  of  the  system  of  militarv 
educationin  the  Trench  army,  a 
is  onlv  necessary  to  add  that  the 
French  Qpvemmentdoes  notgmdge 
to  devote  so  high  a  sum  as  £*j(xpoo 
to  the  education  of  officers  alone. 
The  sum  voted  hf  Parliament  for 
the  same  purpose  m  our  own  army 
amounts,  when  the  contributions 
by  the  cadets  at  the  military  col- 
leges have  been  deducted,  to  little 
more  than  X3o,ooa 

We  have  now  before  us  the  first 
Report  cf  the  Couwdl  of  Military 
Eancationj  which  explains  very 
dearly^  the  mode  in  which  the 
education  test  has  been  applied 
both  to  the  first  appointments  and 
to  the  subsequent  promotions  and 
appointments  of  officers. 

The  eduo&tional  qualifications  for 
a  commission,  when  fairly  viewed, 
will  certainly  not  bear  out  the  alle- 
gations of  some,  that  the  military 
career  is  now  closed  to  all  but  book- 
worms. The  liberal  education  of  a 
eentlenuui  is  indeed  insisted  upon : 
but  how  is  this  to  be  secured  ?  lliere 
are  obviously  several  cQstinct  kinda. 
of  education,  ?ML  of  which  may  be 
called  '  liberal'  There  is  the  clas- 
sical, combined  with  a  modicum  of. 
mathematics,  such  as  is  given  at 
all  the  public  and  many  ofthe  pri- 
vate scnools.  There  is  the  mixed 
classical  and  mathematical,  such  as 
is  given  very  successfully  at  most 
of  tne  large  private  schools  around 
the  metroxKuis.  at  Kin^s  CbOege, 
Cheltenham  College,  tne  Scotch 
Universities,    Dublin    University, 


*  Report  of  ike  Commisnonen  appoinied  to  eoneider  the  btai  Mode  of 
Meapffawidng  the  Syetem  for  TrQininff  Cjficere  for  the  3cient{/le  CorpOf  together  with 
an  Aoeouwt  of  Foreign  omd  other  MUitary  EdiMUiotu 
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and  we  believe  also  in  the  Queen's 
Colleges  in  Ireland.  Lastly,  there 
is  YfhaX  we  may  call  the  foreign 
^ucation,  consisting  generally  of 
mathematics,  and  one  or  more 
modem  languages  learnt  abroad. 
Of  course,  portions  of  each  of 
these  systems  of  education  may 
be  combined  more  or  less  with  the 
others ;  and  other  subjects,  as  his- 
tory and  geo^phy,  and  the  natu- 
ral and  experimental  sciences,  may 
also  enter  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent into  each  s>[stem;  but  the 
above  may,  we  think,  be  regarded 
as  the  general  types  of  modem 
education.  The  problem  is,  then, 
how  to  arrange  the  plan  of  exami- 
nation so  as  to  jfive  every  system  of 
*  liberal*  education  its  fair  chance. 
This  was  solved  a  few  years  ago — 
very  satisfactorily,  as  we  believe — 
by  the  Rev.  Canon  Moscley,  when 
the  open  competitive  examinations 
for  artillery  and  en^neer  appoint- 
ments were  first  instituted,  and  his 
plan  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
(modified,  of  course,  to  meet  a  dif- 
ferent class  both  of  candidates  and 
requirements^,  by  the  Council  of 
Education  ;  but  as  the  svstem  has 
been  now  for  some  time  before  the 
public,  and  is  well  understood,  we 
need  not  stop  to  describe  it.  It  is 
sufiicient  to  observe  that  the  utmost 
latitude  of  choice  is  given  to  each 
candidate  in  respect  to  the  subjects 
he  may  wish  to  take  up,  and  that 
he  is  merely  required  to  show,  in 
addition  to  a  knowledge  of  ele- 
mentary mathematics  and  Eng- 
lish spelling  and  composition,  a 
certain  general  proficiency,  repre- 
sented by  a  prescribed  aggregate  of 
marks. 

With  respect  to  results,  it  appears 
that  during  the  whole  year  506,  out 
of  606  candidates  passed  at  either 
their  first  or  their  second  trials ;  and 
bearing  this  in  mind  we  think  the 
CouncH  are  justified  in  concluding 
that 

It  cannot  be  fairly  said  tbat  anything 
too  severe,  anything  either  unnecessary 
or  beyond  the  reach  of  gentlemen  of  very 
moderate  talents,  has  been  required;  and 
as  candidates  are  now  allowed  to  come  np 
for  any  nnmber  of  examinations  whilst 
within  the  Urnits  of  age,  it  may  be  farther 
stated  that  no  candidates  need   be  re<* 


jeeted  who  are  possessed  of  reasonable 
ability,  and  are  disposed  to  derote  to 
their  preparation  a  moderate  amonnt  of 
application ;  whilst  the  Council  wonld  not 
be  justified  in  recommending  for  her  Ma- 
jesty's service  candidates  un^tted,  by 
want  of  intelligence  or  industry,  for  any 
other  profession. 

A  serious  deficiency,  however, 
in  the  military  educational  system 
here  meets  ua  The  subjects  of  the 
preliminary  examination  for  com- 
missions being  necessarilv  those 
which  belong  to  a  general  educa- 
tion, and  containing  nothing  what- 
.ever  of  a  special  character,  the 
young  officer  enters  the  army  with- 
out any  knowledge  whatever  of  the 
science,  theoretical  or  practical,  of 
Ms  profession.  Is  he  likely  to 
acquire  this  knowledge  with  his 
regiment?  The  answer  is,  un- 
doubtedly, no.  All  that  he  will^ 
there  learn  will  be  his  drill  and  thr "' 
common  regimental  duties. 

The  military  science  to  which  we 
refer  is  exclusively  practical,  and  is 
thus  defined  in  a  Memorandum 
by  the  Council  of  Education,  pub- 
lished in  the  Appendix : — 

I.  The  principles  of  for^fication,  so  far 
as  necessary  for  the  attack  and  defence  of 
small  posts,  and  for  the  construction  of 
simple  entrenchments,  redoubts,  and  field 
forts;  profiling  and  tracing  on  the  ground; 
gabion  and  fascine  making,  &c. 

a.  Camping,  hutting,  the  constmeUou 
of  field  ovens  and  cook-houses,  and  other 
simple  camp  and  field  engineering. 

3.  Military  reports  on  roads,  villages, 
&c.  Reconnoissanoe  on  a  small  scale. 
Outpost  duties. 

4.  Instruction  in  gun  drill. 

It  appears  that  it  was  at  first 
projected  to  give  this  instruction 
at  the  principal  dep^t  battalion 
stations,  but  that  this  mode  was 
abandoned,  as  it  was  stated  to  be 
impossible  to  retain  young  officers 
long  enough  in  the  aep6ts  to  ren- 
der the  instruction  of  any  avail ; 
that  in  fact  they  were  in  many  in- 
stances during  the  mutiny  in  India, 
sent  out  to  their  regiments  only  a 
few  weeks  after  they  had  first 
joined  their  depots,  put  this  cir- 
cumstance shows  all  the  more  the 
necessity  of  giving  candidates  for 
the  army  some  kind  of  military 
education  before  they  join.    For 
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what  does  it  reveal?  That  when* 
ever  a  severe  pressure  occurs, 
young  half-drilled,  and  generally 
uninstructed,  officers  are  sent  out 
to  take  the  place  of  those  who  are 
disabled  in  the  field :  a  defect  in 
the  military  system  that  needs  no 
comment.  It  was  so  in  the  Crimea^ 
and  it  was  so  in  India. 

By  the  scheme,  which  it  appears 
by  the  Report  is  now  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Qovemment, 
it  is  proposed  to  give  such  an  ex- 
tension to  the  college  at  Sandhurst 
as  may  enable  it  to  admit  all  can- 
didates for  the  cavalry  and  line, 
after  ^sing,  as  at  present,  their 
preliminary  examination  in  the 
ordinary  subjects  of  education. 
The  details  are  not  given,  but  it  is 
stated  that  the  college  would  be 
self-supporting,  and  that  the  addi- 
Honal  buildings  alone  would  re- 
^  ore  to  beprovided  at  the  public 
expense.  Tne  course  of  instruction 
would  no-  doubt  include  aU  the 
subjects  above-mentioned,  as  well 
as  tne  drill  and  field  exercise,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  all  the  three 
arms. 

It  is  evident  that  some  such  plan 
as  this  would  remedy  the  glaring 
defect  still  existing  in  our  iiulitary 
educational  system.  For  the  out- 
laj  that  would  be  incuired  in  pro- 
viding the  buildings,  the  country 
wouldf  secure  the  services  of  a 
body  of  officers  who,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  say,  would  be  unequaQed  in 
any  army*  for  they  would  superadd 
to  the  UDeral  education  and  high 
Qualities  of  the  English  gentleman, 
tne  advantages  of  a  sound  practical 
Imowledge  of  all  the  duties  of  their 
profession.  Nor  would  this  be  the 
only  result  It  has  been  often 
urged  that  our  officers  are  rather 
fine  gentlemen  than  soldiers ;  that 
there  is  in  fact  little  professional 
spirit  among  them.  NowacoUe^e 
containing  some  five  hundred  or  six 
hundred  candidates  for  the  army, 
in  which  every  association  woula 
•  be  military,  would  be  the  thins  of 
all  others  the  best  calculated  to 
remedy  this  defect :  and  it  is  very 
justly  observed  in  the  Beport  that, 

Bneh  s  scheme  would  not  be  restricted 
in  ite  efforts  to  the  aoqnisitioii  of  pro* 
feoioiial  knowledge,  bat  woald  originate 
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and  matorft  a  high  nulitary  spirit  and  a 
feeling  of  fellowship  among  those  who  are 
thns  associated  together  as  military  men, 
before  their  aotoal  assumption  of  the 
daties  of  officers. 

We  must  pass  on  to  other 
branches  of  our  subject,  but  in 
doing  so  we  are  glad  to  observe 
that  the  Council,  in  its  Report, 
continually  recurs  to  this  defect  in 
the  present  system,  and  evidently 
considers  its  work  very  imperfect 
until  it  be  remedied. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
mode  of  entering  the  army  by  direct 
appointment,  after  passmg  an  ex- 
amination in  the  oroinary  subjects 
of  education.  There  is  another, 
and  in  the  end,  to  the  young  officer, 
a  far  more  advantageous  mode  of 
entering  the  army,  nicely,  by  pass- 
ing through  the  Boyal  Muitaiy 
College  at  Sandhurst  By  the  sys- 
tem introduced  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Council  of  Education, 
voung  gentlemen  enter  Sandhurst 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
nineteen,  after  undergoing  a  nomi- 
nally competitive,  but  owing  to 
the  dearth  of  candidates,  reafiy  a 
pass  examination  onlv,  very  sinular 
to  that  required  for  tne  direct  com- 
mission. The  paucity  of  candi- 
dates is  not  surprising  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  lowest  age  of 
admission  is  onlv  one  ^ear  less 
than  that  at  which  the  direct  com- 
mission may  be  obtained,  and  that 
until  very  lately  the  number  of  va* 
candes  conseauent  on  the  creation 
of  additional  iMtttalions  made  com- 
missions without  purchaseso  plenti- 
ful that  they  were  to  be  had  almost 
for  the  asking.  It  cannot  of  course  be 
expected  that  very  many  parents 
will  so  far  prefer  their  sons  future 
interest  to  their  own  present  con- 
venience.  as  to  place  tnem  at  the 
Boyal  Military  College,  when  they 
might  with  a  little  trouble  place 
them  in  the  army  at  once,  although 
by  the  former  course  they  would 
perhaps  double  th^ir  chances  of 
ultimate  advancement  by  success- 
ful competition  for  the  Stan  College, 
and  subsequent  appointment  to 
the  8ta£  Some  alteration  of  the 
system  seems  to  be  required  in  this 
respect,  or  the  advantages  whicji 
the^  eonntry  derives  from  a  consi* 
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derabk  body  of  officen  anmalW 
entefing  the  army  with  a  hi^ 
degree  of  militaTy  education  will 
to  a  great  extent  be  lost.  The 
error  seems  to  consist  in  the  ages 
for  admission  to  BEtndhnrst  and 
admission  direct  to  the  anay  itself 
bein^nearlyideiitiGaL  Howeverthis 
may  be,  we  hear  on  all  sides  ezcd- 
lent  reports  of  the  coUe^,  both  of 
its  discipline  and  of  the  healtl^ 
moral  tone  of  the  cadets  j  the^int 
with  which  they  perform  their  mili- 
tarv  exercisesattests  boththeirgood 
drilland  theirphysicaiTiffOttr ;  their 
nding  is  excellent :  aao^  so  &r  aa 
'we  may  judge  from  the  examinatum 
^pers,  the  course  of  instruotioii 
appeara  to  be  ear^olly  balanced  in 
au  its  parts,  aad  ihou^  impretendr 
ing,  to  be  souad  aad  honeaL  We 
do  not  beliere  that  a  more  promia- 
ing  body  of  Bfcskish  youths  consi- 
dered in  reference  to  their  future 
4hities  to  their  coubIey,  is  to  be 
met  with  than  that  wmch  Saad- 
Inirst  is  now  aukually  supplying 
to  the  army«  And  it  must  be  re- 
eollected  that  these  yovng  officers 
precisely  fulfil  the  conditions  we 
Wore  mentioiied  aa  proper  to  be 
fulfilled  by  all  officera  without  ex- 
ception. Xhey  haye  previovflly  ob- 
tained their  general  educaldon  as 
weU  as  that  wholesome  training 
in  the  ways  of  {pentlemeB  which  is 
•the  charaetenstie  of  our  public  and 
the  best  of  oar  priTate  schools; 
•and  to  these  they  superadd  at  the 
.Boyal  l^filitaiyOc^kge^^theadfaa- 
•tages  of  good  military  instruction. 
-It  cannot  be  doubted  that  among 
them  will  be  found,  by  and  bye, 
many  of  th»  best  officeia  of  the 
>annv. 

'    We  have  hitherto  qpoken  only  of 

-the  educaticm  of  officers  of  the 

'cavab^  and  line*    A  higher  and 

more  important  consideration  is, 

'how  to  educate  for  the  coxpa  iji 

artillery  and  engineers.    But  we 

need  not  dwell  long  upon  this  part 

of  our  subject^  as  the  system  now 

•in  force  has  been  longer  in  opera- 

.tion.  and  is  better  known.    It  need 

baroly  be  said  that  admission  to 

the  scientific  corps  can  oidy  be 

obtained  by  passmff  through  the 

Royal  Military  Acaaemy  at  Wool- 

-wicb,  and  the  kttev  ca&  only  he 


entered  by  open  competitive  exami- 
nation. This  examination  is  at 
once  U^  in  its  subjecta  and  search' 
ing  in  ita  character^  and  probably 
the  sncceasful  candidates  are  the 
cream  of  those  of  our  English  youth 
who  haye  not  indmendent  mean% 
and  do  not  seek  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. At  first  it  waa  i^ppre- 
koided  thai^  br  ojoening  the  com- 
petition to  ^ali  Englaiid,'  a  veiy 
motley  group  of  officers,  aa  reipida 
social  position,,  would  be  obtained. 
But  aa.  f ar  aa  can  be  judged,  the 
officers  who  enter  the  ordnanee 
corps  are  of  mueh  the  same  elaaa 
as  those  who  enter  the  other 
bran^es  of  the  service;  and  we 
hare  observed,  in  the  puUished 
lists  of  some  of  the  last  examina- 
tional evident  enrmptoma  of  the 
higher  classes  of  sodety  succeaar 
fttDy  entering  the  competing  lista. 
Thwe  ean  be  no  douot  that  the 
<f$nmi  gentleman  ia  able  to  hold 
xta  own,  both  as  reiqpecta  ability 
and  education,  if  it  choose  to  oe 
so;  and  the  moat  ultra  democrat 
wQMild  aearcely  wish  it  to  be  other- 
wise. 

Last  in  our  oider^  but  perkapa 
the  most  important  consi<feratioia 
of  all  as  affecting  the  future  of  our 
army,,  is  that  of  the  educatioB  qi 
officecs  for  the  staC  During  the 
long  peace  previous  to  the  Cnmeaji 
war.  it  ai^;>ears  to  have  been  prao- 
ti^Muly  concluded  that  no  sudi  edu- 
cation waa  required ;  althou^^  cer- 
tainly this,  conchiaion  was  uot 
warranted  by  the  experience  of  the 
Peninsular  war,  in  which  we  are 
inf ooned  by  Sir  Howard  DougIaa» 
in  lua  vahiaole  evidence  bef <«e  tha 
Saadhurst  Committee,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  qiiArtenna^ter-genend^a 
staff  was  c(wq;K)8ed  of  officers  who 
had  studied  at  the  then  staff  c(^ 
lege  at  High  Wyoombe;  and  Skr 
Howard  enumerates  a  long  list,  of 
distinguished  officera  who  had  thiare 
obtained  their  militaiy.  educatLoOy 
including  the  names  of  Sir  George 
Murri^  Sir  Befijamin  JX(Ii:ba]qi, 
Lord  Hardinge.  Sir  CSiarles  Napie^, 
-Sir  William  Na^n  and  many 
others.  The  case  of  Sir  Gharlea 
Napier  is  very  instructive..  At  about 
.thirty>five  years  of  age,  then  a 
(lieutenant-eoloQel  in  the  anay^  md 
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already  distin^^ed,  he  presented 
himseu  to  Sur  Howard  Douglas, 
who  at  that  time  directed  the 
studies  of  the  officers  at  Famham. 
We  will  tell  the  story  in  Sir 
Howard's  own  words: — 

I  said  to  Sir  Charles  Napier,  *Whst 
can  be  yonr  object  in  oommg  here  ?  Too 
donbtleflB  come  with  higher  xBotrres 
and  higher  attainments  than  an  officer 
going  through  the  eonrse.'  I  thought  it 
proUkble  that  he  might  require  »  eartain 
iDiowledffe  of  sketching  gromd,  of  mili- 
taiy  mathematics,  or  i  fortiication.  He 
said,  '  No  ;  my  object  in  conung  here  is 
jnst  to  do  ezaetly  what  the  othersdo  {  and 
he  went  throogh  the  coarse,  and  went  to 
the  Black  Board,  demonstrated  all  his 
propositions  most  clearly,  distinctly,  and 
perfectly,  passed  his  examination,  and 
got  his  certificate.  —  Evidence  before 
Sandkvni  dnMnaUet^  Q,  2345. 

It  seenifl^  however,  that  as  soon 
as  the  pressure  of  war  was  past, 
jtatronage  was  not  alow  in  asserting 
its  superiority  over  industry  ana 
talent.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain 
that  for  some  forty  years  officers 
went  through  the  course  of  the 
senior  deiMurtment  at  Sandhurst^ 
many  with  great  credit  and  distinc- 
tion, returned  then  to  their  regi- 
ments, and  continued  unnoti(^ 
and  uni^ewarded,  unless,  in  rare 
cases,  some  fortunate  chance  threw 
them  again  up  to  the  sorlaee,  when 
they  would  be  employed^  not  be- 
cause they  had  previously  proved 
their  talent  and  ntness  for  employ- 
ment^ but  because  they  were  neces- 
sary in  an  emeig«acy.  It  would 
be  of  course  invidious  to  mention 
TTWtanfieR,  but  it  would  be  easy  to  do 
UK  However,  let  us  hope  that  this 
is  not  nece^ary,  as  that  bitter 
time,  so  £»  aa  respects  all  praise- 
worthy ambition  and  ezertian»jua^ 
we  may  trust,  for  ever  past  The 
first  step  towards  recognising  the 
claims  ox  the  Staff  College  (then  the 
'  senior  department'  at  Sandhurst) 
appears  to  nave  been  taken  by  Lord 
Hardinge  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Russian  war.  Sir  George 
Wetherall  informed  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Royal  Military  Col- 
lege that,  '  in  the  appointments  to 
the  staff  of  Lord  Raglan's  army,  a 
carte  blanche  was  sent  down  to  tne 
governor  of  Sandhurst  College  to 


name  such  persons  as  he  thought 
fit  for  appomtments  on  the  staff,. 
and  they  were  all  i^poiuted.'  W& 
believe  that  these  comprised  nearly 
all  the  i^cers  in  the  junior  ranks 
of  the  staff  of  the  adjutant  and 
quartermaster-general,  who  went 
out  with  the  expedition.  When 
the  armv  came  home  public  opinion 
loudly  demanded  the  complete  ap- 
plication of  this  principle,  as  well 
as  the  establishment  of  the  Staff* 
College  on  a  sounder  basis.  The 
Coimcil  of  Military  Education  were, 
it  appears,  directed  by  the  present 
Commander-in-Chief  to  draw  up  a 
scheme  for  this  purpose  j  and  we 
believe  we  may  congratulate  the 
officers  of  the  army  that  there  is 
now  a  brighter  prospect  for  thoso 
who  wish  to  devote  their  abili^ 
and  application  to  the  study  of 
their  profession.  Every  officer  has 
now  an  absolute  right  to  enter  the 
Staff  College  and  to  become  eligible 
for  life  for  the  staff,  if  he  can  oeat 
his  compeers  in  open  competition. 
Nothing  but  the  positive  necessi- 
ties of  the  service  can  take  from 
him  this  right:  if  he  is  on  foreign 
service,  the  examination-papers  are 
sent  out  to  him,  and  if  successful 
in  the  intellectual  contest,  he  is. 
ordered  home,  his  passage  being: 
paid  bv  the  publia  He  has  only 
to  fulfil  certain  essential  conditions^ 
of  length  of  service  (three  years),, 
health,  examination  passed  for  the 
rank  of  captain^  and  his  command* 
ing  officer's  certificate  of  his  quali* 
fications  as  a  regimental  officer,  to 
give  hin^  an  incontestable  claim  to 
compete. 

Few  will  deny  that  this  state  of 
things  is  in  a  high  degree  satis- 
factory. We  cannot  see  as  yet  the 
result  of  the  system.  But  surelv,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  amount  of  talent 
and  industry  combined  which  will 
secure  to  an  officer  his  admission, 
to  the  Staff  College,  and  the  habits 
he  there  eains,  must  stand  him  in 
good  stead  ihroujgh  his  subsequent 
sti^ career..  Is  it  possible  to  over- 
estimate the  advantage  of  such  a 
staff  to  the  service  ? 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  success  of  the  sys- 
tem we  have  now  described  depends 
very  much  on  the  manner  in  which 
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it  is  received  by  the  ofBcers  of  the 
army.  All  depends  upon  the  vigour 
of  the  competition.  Without  this 
essential  element  the  Staff  College 
woidd  in  general  obtain  officers  of 
only  the  average  ability:  and 
though  the  service  would  still  have 
the  benefit  of  the  military  instruc- 
tion and  training  which  they 
would  undergo,  it  would  lose  the 
incalculable  advantage  of  possess- 
ing officers  on  the  staff  of  more 
than  ordinary  capacity  to  apply 
that  instruction  and  reduce  it  to 
practice.  To  have  a  good  head  is 
the  first  desideratum  in  a  staff 
officer,  and  it  is  the  object  of  com- 
petition to  secure  this. 

In  a  recent  general  order  to  the 
army,  the  names  of  the  first  batch 
of  officers  who  had  entered  the 
Staff  College  by  competition  two 
years  before  were  published^  in 
their  order  of  merit  as  determined 
by  the  final  examination.  These 
officers  will  now,  according  to  the 
regulations,  be  attached  for  a 
certain  period  to  the  branches  of 
the  army  in  which  they  have  not 
previously  served,  and  when  re- 
ported to  be  acquainted  with  the 
general  duties  of  those  arms,  will 
be  eligible,  and  ihey  <ndy,  for  ap- 
pointment to  staff  situations  as 
they  become  vacant. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  best 
results  may  be  anticipated  from 
the  system  which  has  been  thus 
inaugurated.  There  is  no  doubt  it 
will  improve  year  by  year  as  expe- 
rience points  out  the  path ;  but  in 
essentials  it  is  soun<(  and  must 
prevail. 

Comparing  the  general  system  of 
military  education  now  described 
with  that  we  have  before  noted  as 
obtaining  in  the  French  army,  we 


believe  that  in  only  one  respect  we 
are  seriously  deficient,  and  that  in 
a  great  many  our  system  is  supe^ 
nor.  Our  advantage  is  undoubted 
in  our  army  being  mainly  officered 
by  gentlemen,  for  whose  liberal 
education  we  possess  a  guarantee. 
The  College  at  Sandhurst  will,  so 
far  as  regards  instruction^  suffor 
nothing,  we  believe,  in  comparison 
with  St.  Cp,  Our  artillery  and 
engineer  officers  will  be  in  future 
as  well  selected  and  as  well  edu- 
cated as  are  tiiose  of  our  military 
neighbours ;  and  we  need  fear  no- 
tiiing  as  r^»rds  the  instruction  of 
our  staff  There  is  a  single  excep- 
tion to  this  train  of,  we  hope,  not  too 
adf-flattering  unction,  but  that  is 
a  serious  one.  It  is  that  while  in 
tJie  French  army  every  officer,  be- 
fore appointment,  must  either  have 
served  as  a  soldier,  or  have  under- 
gone military  instruction  at  St. 
Qyr,  we,  on  the  contrary,  are  con- 
tent to  allow  the  great  nunority  of 
our  officers  of  the  cavalry  and 
line  to  enter  upon  and  go  through 
their  military  career  wi&  nothing 
more  than  the  ordinary  regimental 
instruction,  trusting  to  tneir  in- 
stinct to  serve  them,  and  to  save 
their  men,  if  they  are  ever  under 
difficulties:  taking  no  pains  to 
interest  tnem  in  their  profes- 
sion, or  to  imbue  them  witn  that 
military  spirit  which  is  so  valuable 
in  an  army;  leaving  them,  in  short, 
in  a  military  sense,  almost  wholly 
uneducated.  This  is  a  great  blot, 
and  the  sooner  it  is  expunged  the 
better.  Nothing  short  of  a  great 
military  college  or  university  will 
be  sufficient.  We  trust  that  the 
session  will  not  pass  without 
something  being  decided  on  this 
point 
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WE  have  almost  come  to  the  con* 
clusion  th^t  it  would  be  an 
excellent  rule  if  private  letters 
were  not  allowed  to  be  published 
unless  they  had  been  previously 
submitted  to  a  jury  of  discreet  per- 
sons, who  should  be  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be 
published.  We  know  very  well 
that  we  should  have  the  historians 
and  the  biographers  against  us  in 
this  matter.  But,  after  all,  it  is 
not  so  important  that  histoij  or 
biography  should  be  exhaustingly 
written,  as  that  innocent  people 
should  not  be  vexed  and  annoyed, 
and  life  be  made  more  miserable 
than  it  need  be,  hy  over-much  and 
indiscreet  publicity.  There  is 
always  a  temptation  to  print  too 
many  letters  m  a  biography ;  and 
often  the  letters  that  are  most 
tempting  for  publication  (which,  in 
short,  would  bring  most  monev) 
are  tnose  which  should  especially 
be  excluded.  The  practice  of  pub- 
lishing men*s  letters  after  their 
death,  and  even  before  that  period, 
has  gone  on  increasing.  When 
everything  like  privacy  has  been 
destroyed  amongst  men,  the  world 
will  find  out  that  it  mis  lost  one 
of  the  chief  charms  of  living. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended 
that  if  more  reticence  were  used  in 
publication,  many  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances of  much  interest  would 
be  altogether  lost.  This  we  admit ; 
but  at  the  same  time  reply  that  it 
is  a  disadvantage  not  to  be  put  into 
the  balance  against  the  immense 
mischief  caused  b^  men  having  no 
security  that  their  most  trivial 
afiairs,  their  hastiest  judgments, 
their  feeblest  jests,  and  their  first 
and  incomplete  thoughts  (their  half- 
thoughts,  md^^),  about  great  sub- 
jects will  not  be  delivered  to  the 
world  in  all  the  pomp  of  print, 
and  with  the  certam  gravity  that 
belongs  to  anything  that  is  to  be 
found  in  a  book.  If  the  present 
system  of  indiscreet  publication 
goes  on,  no  man  will  venture  to 
write  anything  in  a  letter  but  what 
is  utterly  commonplace,  and  which 
might  be  stuck  up  at  the  market- 


cross  ;  especially  no  eminent  man ; 
for  it  is  upon  the  eminent  men  that 
this  nuisance  of  indiscreet  publi- 
cation chiefly  presses.  And  when 
we  say  it  presses  hard  upon  them, 
we  shoidd  wish  to  include  their 
friends  and  relatives  to  the  most 
distant  degree,  as  their  aflistirs  are 
often  most  unpleasantly  dragged 
into  notica 

We  are  not  speaking  now  of  the 
private  despatches  of  kings  and 
ministers.  After  a  certain  time 
these  documents,  naturally  enough, 
become  public  in  their  character. 
Nobody  is  hurt,  or  offended,  or 
lowered,  by  the  publication  of  any 
letters  that  might  have  passed 
between  Qeoige  llL  and  hisMinis* 
ters. 

Neither  are  we  speaking  of  such 
letters  as  those  of  Horace  Walpole, 
which  are  works  of  epistolarv  art, 
manifestly  intended  for  puolica- 
tion.  But  we  allude  to  those 
homely,  careless,  hastily  written 
letters  which  form  the  staple  of 
the  communications  between  inti- 
mate friends. 

Consider  what  sort  of  a  thing 
a  letter  often  is.  After  the  work 
of  the  day,  or  in  the  midst  of  i1^ 
a  man  sits  down  to  write  to  his 
friend,  and  dashes  off  whatever 
comes  uppermost,  regardless  of 
Lindley  Murray,  and  unmindful  of 
all  those  parentheses  and  qualifica- 
tions which  would  be  sure  to  enter 
into  any  serious  exposition  of  feel- 
ing or  of  thought  which  was  to  be 
considered  worthy  of  exhibition  to 
the  world. 

Let  us  take  some  instances, 
which  will  show  the  mischief  ana 
injustice  that  'may  result  from  the 
indiscreet  publication  of  letters. 
One  learned  man  is  writing  to  an- 
other of  equal  calibre  to  his  own. 
He  speaks  of  a  jcertain  work  which 
has  just  appeared,  and  tells  his 
friend  that  it  is  not  worth  reading 
— ^that  there  is  nothing  in  it  But 
what  he  means  is  nothing  for  titem. 
Perhaps  if  he  were  addressing  an 
audience  in  alecture-room,  he  would 
recommend  the  book  as  one  well 
worth  reading — as  an  excellent  sum- 
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mary  of  the  ait  or  scienoe  he  is 
lecturing  upon.  The  opinion  he  has 
given  in  the  letter  would  not  fairly 
represent  his  views  of  the  book ; 
and  would  not  be  what  nught  be 
<»died  his  public  opinion,  'fo  pub- 
liah  that  letter  might  do  muc& 
ii\jary  to  a  work^  considerable 
merit. 

NoWy  take  another  instance :  when 
Sir  Bofoert  Peel  b^gan  to  show  tiiat 
he  was  a  free-trader^  and  to  leave 
lus  party  behind  hun,  how  many 
individuals  of  that  party  must  have 
written  the  most  bitter  letters 
jigainst  their  leader.  How  very 
iorry  they  would  be,  now  that  they 
understand  the  matter  and  the  man 
better,  to  have  their  letters  against 
bim  set  down  as  expressing  tii^ 
deliberate  opinions,  and  x>ub]ish€Nl 
to  the  world 

Take  another  instance.  Imagine 
A- man  at  Paris  in  form^  days 
^iratching  the  proceedings  of  the 
French  Legislative  Assemblv,  and 
ridicuHn^  them  in  private  letters 
to  his  friends,  how  sorry  he  would 
be  now,  when  events  have  taught 
him  that  there  might  be  much 
worse  things  than  a  Legislative 
Assembly,  to  have  those  letters 
published  to  the  worid,  and  so  far 
to  give  his  authorilj  to  a  despotism. 

But  it  will  be  said,  all  letters  are 
read  with  a  recollecdon  that  they 
9Xt  not  grave  and  serious  docu- 
ments, and  are  to  be  construed 
with  the  aid  of  imagination.  But 
we  contend  that  this  aid  is  hardly 
ever^  sufficient.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  bring  before  your  mind 
the  local  tones  and  colours.  You 
must  know  as  much  of  the  person 
written  to,  who  is  often  an  obscure 
man,  as  of  the  person  who  has 
written  the  letters.  Besides,  there 
is  a  local  colouring  which  would 
defy  all  your  efforts  of  imagination. 
You  enter  a  family  circle,  for  in- 
stance^ and  in  the  course  of  oon- 
yersation  use  some  common  word 
-which,  to  your  astonishment,  pro- 
duces a  general  smile.  That  par- 
ticular word  in  that  fkmily  is  con- 
nected with  the  most  ludicrous 
■associations ;  and,  without  a  special 
knowledge  of  that  fnct,  you  could 
not  have  imderstood  a  joke  which 


was  purely  local  There  is  some- 
thing of  this  kind  in  all  the  best 
that  iSj  the  most  confidential 
and  familiar  kind  of  letter-writing. 

Amongst  the  letters  of  an  eminent 
man  of  our  own  time,  now  deceased, 
there  was  one  which  provoked 
severe  comment  In  it  the  writer 
seemed  to  say  that  he  was  about  to 
do  something  not  strictly  honour- 
able. Uneveroccurred  to  the  com- 
mentators Idiat  this  letter  could  p6»* 
sibly  have  been  written  in  pure  fun; 
yet  that  was  the  version  of  it  whidL 
occurred  to  us  on  reading  the  letter; 
and  we  can  easily  conceive  that  a 
humorous  man  writing  to  a  friend 
•  would  declare  that  he  would  do 
something  which  he  knows  his 
friend  to  be  aware  is  the  very  last 
thing  that  he  would  do.  His  friend 
had  often  jested  with  him  about 
his  mildness  and  his  patience  under 
afi^nts;  and  he  writes  as  if  he  were 
the  most  severe  and  revez^iul  man 
in  the  worid,  knowing  all  the  time 
how  his  friend  will  laugh  at  the 
idea  of  his  really  doing  any  one  of 
the  violent  things  he  threatens. 

Let  us  take  another  instance,  aa 
imaginarvone,  but  which  is  not  un- 
likelv  to  have  happened.  There  are 
two  mends,  who  are  earnest  politi- 
cftan&  One  of  them  (A)  is  greatly 
scandalized  by  the  annexation  (k 
Nice  and  Savoy :  the  other  (B)  makes 
excuses,  and  talks  i>atronizLngly 
about  the  ^rectification  of  frontiers.* 
After  a  warm  discussion  they  part. 
In  a  short  time  A  has  occasion  to 
write  to  B  about  a  matter  of 
business  in  which  they  are  both 
concerned,  and  which  has  reference 
to  the  estate  of  a  common  friend 
(C).  With  a  subtle  irony  A  pro* 
poses  something  which  iS;  by  no 
means  iust  or  honourable,  and  by 
which  he  hopes  to  provoke  an  in- 
dignant remonstrance  from  B,  and 
then  to  say  triumphantlv  in  reply, 
*I  agree  with  you;  what  I  pro- 
posed certainly  does  not  appear  a 
very  noble  or  just  course,  but  then, 
after  we  have  done  the  thiiu:^  we 
can  consult  other  persons,  and  it  is 
''a  rectification  of  frontiers.'*  None 
but  stupid  old-fiiafaioned  people  can 
object  to  ^a  rectification  of  fron- 
tiers," however  the  rectification  is 
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•obtainecL'  To  this  letter,  B,  who 
is  not  for  a  moment  deluded  by 
bis  £riend*B  irony,  makes  a  bumorous 
reply,  and  tbere  tbe  matter  end& 
Eventoally  tbey  settle  in  conversa- 
tion the  real  business.  'But  A's 
letter  is  kept ;  tbere  is  notbing  to 
explain  it;  and  years  afterwards 
it  may  come  foftb  and  produce  a 
▼ery  unpleasant  impression  upon 
tbird  persons,  or  upon  tbe  public, 
if  it  snould  unfortunately  oe  pub- 
bsbed.  Tbis  appears  a  fanciful  case, 
but  wbo  shall  exhaust  tbe  vagaries 
that  may  be  found  in  tbe  corre- 
spondence between  intimateMends, 
which  has  never  been  intended  for 
pubUoation? 

There  has  latdy  occurred  a  la- 
mentable instance  of  tbe  indiscreet 
publication  of  letters,  which  indeed 
has  mainlygiven  rise  to  our  present 
remarks.  Vre  allude  to  the  publica- 
tion of  Baron  Von  Humboldt's 
correspondence  with  Vambagen  Yon 
Ensa  ,  In  England  that  pwt  only 
of  the  correspondence  has  been 
made  known,  or  discussed,  which 
has  reference  to  Prince  Albert.  But 
if  tbe  rest  is  like  that,  it  is  a 
work  which  bad  mudi  better 
never  have  seen  tbe  light.  The 
philosopher's  reputation  will  cer- 
tainly not  gain  by  tins  publication. 
His  remarks  are  censorious,  uncha- 
ritable, and  harsh.  'Diey  are  also 
smgularly  un^acious^  and,  if  we 
may  say  so,  ill-conditioned.  He 
comments  in  a  sarcastic  manner 
upon  a  phrase  occurring  in  a  pas- 
sage where  the  Prince  has  addressed 
bim  in  terms  of  alfectionate  respect 
This  is  a  question  not  of  prince  and 
philosopher,  but  of  man  and  man. 
If  anybody  were  to  express  a  fer- 
vent wish  for  our  long  life  and 
welfetfe,  and  in  doing  so  were  to 
make  a  small  slip  in  grammar,  that 
is  not  the«)aBsage  we  should  espe- 
•eially  select  for  pedantic  censure. 
But  somethinff  Uke  this  is  what 
Yon  Humboldt  has  done.    Then 


ke  takes  offence  where  no  possible 
offence  could  be  meant.  He  com- 
plains that  a  work  has  been 
presented  to  him  which  most  per- 
sons would  have  thought  a  very 
suitable  present.  He  wishes  it  had 
been  something  else,  which  some- 
thing (B3rn)n*8  worlMj  nobody  in 
bis  senses  would  ever  nave  thought 
of  sending  to  Yon  Humboldt  as  an 
aooeptabk  present  to  that  great 
philosopher.  He  repeats  a  oonver^ 
stt^n,  probably  inaccurately,  whicb 
any  man  of  tbe  world  must  know 
was  meant  to  be  private.  Men 
cannot  be  alwajrs  {nrefixing  the  im- 

Sortant  words  'private  and  confi- 
ential'  to  what  they  write  or  what 
they  utter :  but  must  leave  some- 
thing to  tne  discretion  of  their 
bearers  and  correspondents.  That 
Yon  Humboldt  snould  pass  on 
such  a  conversation  is  not  very 
creditable  to  him,  but  that  any 
person  should  publish  it  is  a  sort 
of  treacber3[. 

A  signal  instance  of  this  kind  of 
betrayal  may  do  some  good  if  it 
calls  down  rM)robation  upon  tbe 
bead  of  its  autnor.  If  it  does  not, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  eminent 
personages  of  all  kinds  should 
mdulge  in  platitudes,  and  seek  to 
make  their  conversation  as  unre- 
peatable, and  therefore  as  uninte- 
resting, as  possible. 

We  tbink  that  it  would  not  be  a 
bad  principle  to  lay  down,  that 
there  should  be  some  reason  in 
every  case  wh^  a  private  letter 
should  be  published — ^that,  primd 
facie,  no  private  letter  should  be 
published — that  it  rests  with  the 
person  publishing  to  show  why  it 
should  be  publinied.  It  was  not 
intended  for  the  public  And  it 
does  not  seem  hard  to  say  that  it 
should  not  be  published,  unless  it 
gave  promise  of  doing  the  public 
some  good,  and  no  harm  to  any 
private  inaividuaL 
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CHAPTER  XL 

BEJSCTED  ADDRESSES. 


OPINIONS  may  be  described  as 
the  brooks  and  fences  in  the 
steeplechase  of  life.  Some  people 
go  at  them  languidly,  and  mean 
refusing  from  the  very  first ;  others 
shut  their  eyes,  and  trust  to  a 
lucky  chance  to  see  them  s^ely 
over;  vehement  natures  rush  at 
their  jumps  and  often  get  wrong 
from  sheer  impatience.  Rachel's 
mistakes  were,  for  the  most  x)art, 
of  this  kind,  and  her  present  con* 
lecture  was  a  brilliant  example. 
!w  ever  were  two  people  less  inclined 
to  fall  in  love  with  one  another 
than  Wynne  and  his  companion  in 
that  summer  evening  walk.  They 
were  a  whole  universe  ap^art ;  their 
thoughts,  interests,  motives,  were 
completely  different ;  each  aston- 
ished the  other.  He  looked  upon 
her  as  a  curious  and  remarkably 
pretty  specimen  of  another  species 
than  his  own,  and  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  proposing  to  one 
of  the  marble  Venuses  on  the 
esplanade.  She  looked  upon  him 
as  a  person  of  mysterious  age  and 
wisdom,  who  was  entirely  absorbed 
in  writing  learned  books,  and  whose 
courtesies  might  be  freel^r  accepted 
without  alarm  or  suspicion.  She 
could  no  more  have  dreamt  of  flirt- 
ing with  him  than  with  her  grand- 
papa. 

Before  long,  however,  all  Rachel's 
speculations  about  other  people 
were  brought  to  an  end  oy  an 
event  which  occurred  to  herself, 
and  which  very  disagreeably,  ab- - 
sorbed  the  whole  of  her  thoughts 
for  some  time  to  come.  For  weeks 
past  the  Dean  had  been  growing 
extremely  sentimental  *  and  senti- 
ment, like  murder,  will  out,  even 
when  a  churchman's  bosom  is  its 
home.  It  had  not  been  for  nothing 
that  he  hovered  about  Rachel  as 
she  sang,  and  applauded  so  feel- 
ingly as  the  performance  came  to 
a  dose.  He  found  her  delightfully 
piquante  :  she  amused  and  excited 
Idm,  and  ne  was  never  so  brilliant 
as  in  her  company ;  she  gave  bade 


such  sharp  retorts,  and  tripped 
him  up  so  nimbly  in  argument^ 
that  defeat  itself  became  a  luxury, 
and  the  Dean  surrendered  to  hu 
fair  adversary  with  all  the  chivalry 
and  good  wiU  ima^able.  Whea 
she  appreciated  his  stories,  and 
flashed  nim  back  a  keen  glance  of 

Eleasure  as  he  quizzed  somebody, 
e  downrijg^ht  loved  her.  After  all, 
it  was  delightful  to  find  some  one 
who  was  never  ridiculous,  and 
against  whom  the  most  festidious 
taste  never  whispered  a  complaint ; 
it  was  delightful  to  find  a  real  comr 
panion  with  whom  nature  might 
play  at  ease,  and  prudence  lav 
aside  its  mask.  The  Dean  felt 
lonely.  In  his  very  superiority  to 
the  crowd,  which  of  course  he  was 
on  the  whole  glad  of,  there  never- 
theless was  an  element  of  sadnessi 
It  was  distressing  to  be  always 
seeing  through  people,  playing 
upon  their  feeble  pomts,  oending 
them  to  one's  own  designs.  There 
is  an  isolation  in  cleverness,  and  it 
began  to  weigh  upon  the  Dean's 
spirits  terribly.  After  aU,  he 
tnought,-what  is  my  success?  how 
much  is  it  worth  to  be  able  to 
manage  half  a  dozen  old  church* 
women,  who  should  be  driven 
like  a  flock  of  geese  with  a  bit 
of  red  dothi  what  a  glorious 
achievement  to  circumvent  the 
BiBhop  of  Oldchurch,  how  grand  to 
be  able  to  sneer  down  Atherton; 
after  alL  have  not  the  enthusiastic 
people  the  best  of  it  ?  Is  there  not 
a  sort  of  genius  in  being  able  to 
admire  second-rate  things^  and 
stupid  people]  is  it  not  unimagi* 
nativeness  that  makes  one  so  criti- 
cal ?  am  not  I  a  mere  overtrained, 
aflected,  dexterous  pedant  ? 

The  Dean  firew  none  the  more 
cheerful  for  calling  himself  names ; 
and  the  solitude  of  his  existence 
looked  blacker  than  ever.  What 
if  this  bright,  refined,  beautiful 
woman  should  come  to  bear  him 
company.  Every  time  the  Dean 
thought  of  it^  the  idea  pleased  him 
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better*  One  by  (me  the  difficulties 
of  the  scheme,  at  first  mountain 
high,  melted  down  and  disappeared. 
Siostence  with  her  seemea  likely 
to  be  somuchkecnerandmore  enjoy- 
able anaffiur.  Success  would  be  worth 
winning  with  her  to  symi>athize. 
Pleasure,  learning,  art,  fine  pictures, 
exquisite  music,  tne  companionship 
of  books,  the  excitement  of  society, 
how  far  more  intense,  how  f&r  more 
delicious  woidd  all  oecome  when 
shared  with  her. 

The  Dean  was  quite  delig^hted  to 
find  himself  a  lover.  '  Sighing  like 
a  furnace,*  he  muttered  to  himself, 
^with  a — let  me  see,  what  are  the 
other  traditional  accessories  of  my 
latest  phase  1  To  think  I  should 
have  hved  to  two-and-forty,  only 
to  turn  Bonnetteer  at  last  l' 

Rachel  had  not  the  faintest  sus- 
picion of  the  tumult  which  was 
raging  beneath  her  admirer^s  com- 
posed  exterior.  Within,  love  ran  its 
wild  career,  but  the  Dean's  outer 
man  was  inexpressibly  calm  and 
unsuspicious.  Mis  wooing,  how- 
ever, did  not  prosper:  try  as  he 
would,  he  could  not  make  love  to 
her.  She  understood  only  part  of 
his  nature,  and  showed  him  only 
part  of  hers,  and  not  the  best  part 
There  were  sacred  precincts  of 
sentiment,  reverence,  and  religion, 
to  which  the  Dean's  profiine  foot 
was  never  allowed  even  to  approach, 
and  of  which  perhaps  he  forgot  to 
take  due  account.  She  saw  that 
he  laughed  at  things,  not  ill- 
himiouredlv,  but  still  laughed,  and 
it  amused  ner  to  join :  she  looked 
upon  that  as  his  vocation.  When 
he  was  not  brilliant  and  satirical, 
she  evidently  thought  him  not  him- 
self, and  got  tired  of  him :  if  he 
tried  to  be  grave,  Bachel  used  to 
put  on  a  solemn  qui22dcal  face,  and 
evidently  did  not  believe  a  word ; 
when  he  was  being  polite  to  people, 
often  sincerely  enough,  he  caught 
Bachel  smiling.  She  thought  him 
a  joke,  and  a  verv  good  one ;  but 
jokes,  the  Dean  felt  despairinglv, 
are  not  exactly  the  things  one  falls 
in  love  with.  There  was  something 
in  the  entire  composure  with  which 
she  £irted  with  nim  that  ought  to 
have  told  this  sagacious  lover  how 
little   he   was    cared  for.     'Mr. 


Dean,'  she  would  say,  'I  want  you 
to  come  and  sit  nc^  me,  and  be 
amusing^  please — ^tell  me  all  the 
cruel  things  you  have  said  since 
Sunday ;'  or,  *  Do  put  your  horse  in 
the  train,  and  come  and  ride  with  me. 
I  can  get  no  one  here  who  can  keep 
up !  and  pray  bring  the  Kshop  and 
his  boote^  I  am  lon^dng  to  see 
them  !'  or,  *Pray,  Mr.  Dean,  when 
are  you  Koiug  to  invite  us  all  to 
Oldchurcnl  I  want  to  explore 
the  cathedral,  and  to  hear  the  new 
organ,  and  to  play  it  mysell  and,  if 
you  please,  you  may  blow  for  me !' 

How  it  smote  on  his  heart !  what 
a  shame  it  seemed  that,  when  for 
once  he  was  touched  and  melted, 
he  should  only  be  mocked  for  his 
pains!  What  an  awful  risk,  too, 
ne  ran  if  he  resolved  upon  a  dis-. 
coverv  of  his  sentiments!  He 
shuddered  as  he  thought  of  it.  The. 
Dean  of  Oldchurch  down  on  his 
knees,  telling  his  lovelorn  tale  to  a 
flighty  girl,  who.  as  likely  as  not, 
would  laugh  in  nis  face,  and  take 
him  off  afterwards  to  her  brothers ! 
— a  frightful  possibility  indeed; 
and  yet  the  Dean,  who  was  a 
courageous  man*  when  he  saw  his 
end,  determined  to  encounter  it,  and 
meantime  fervently  wished  all  his 
cleverness  inside  the  Bishop's  head, 
or  in  any  other  unlikely  place, 
since  it  had  come  to  stand  between 
him  and  his  first  love. 

His  courtship  was  conducted 
with  a  certain  chivalrous  magni- 
ficence :  no  one  better  understood 
the  philosophy  of  doing  polite  and 
delicate  things  in  the  pleasantest 
manner.  At  the  Rectory,  in  spite 
of  all  opposition,  he  resolved  to  be 
agreeable,  and  certainly  succeeded : 
he    showed   his   gooonature   and 

S)od  taste  in  a  hundred  ways, 
nee,  for  instance,  he  overheud 
Rachel  complaining  about  her  want 
of  a  companion  in  her  rides,  and 
her  brother's  failure  to  find  a 
worthy  steed  in  the  Westborough 
stables ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
arrived  a  kind  little  note  for  Rex, 
in  which  the  Dean  said  that,  as 
he  was  so  often  at  Westborough, 
he  had  resolved  to  send  over  a 
saddle-horse,  and,  till  he  came, 
would  be  really  obliged  to  any  one 
of  their  party  who  would  keep  it 
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well  exendsed  Bex  dieeifally 
accepted  the  offer,  rode  constantly 
with  Rachel,  and,  as  in  duty  bound, 
both  of  them  always  spoke  of  the 
Dean  as  the  first  ecclesiastic  of  his 
aj^.  Another  time  the  conversa- 
tion had  turned  upon  Italian  build^ 
ings,  and  the  Dean,  who  was  an 
63q>erienced  traveler,  and  had  col- 
lected pretty  thin^  from  all  over 
the  Continent,  said  that  he  had 
two  or  three  portfolios  of  architec- 
tural photognq[)hs,  and  would  Miss 
Leslie  like  to  see  themi  Bachel 
answered,  laughing,  that  the  Dean 
was  always  trying  to  decoy  them 
inland,  and  that  she  wished  that 
Oldchurch  and  all  its  curiosities 
eould  be  trsnspcMted  to  the  sea- 
shore, at  aaiy  rate  for  the  summer 
montns.  'Even  i4X)stolic  fiaith.' 
said  the  Dean,  'was  content  ¥dtn 
mountains ;  and  the  r^noval  of  a 
whole  cathedral  city  is  too  much 
to  hope  for  in  an  age  of  sceptics 
and  philosophers.  Besides,  sudia 
sudden  traimilion  mi^^ht  be  fatal  to 
the  Bishop,  who,  like  all  great 
things  and  people,  moves  slowly.' 
However,  he  <ud  the  best  thing 
that  drcnmstanoes  admitted,  for 
he  sent  over  a  servant  on  purpose 
to  Oldchurch,  and  the  precious 
jwrtfoUoB,  into  which  many  an  in- 
quisitive aspirant  to  the  Dean's 
jpDod  graces  had  longed,  and  longed 
in  vam,  to  look,  were  allowed  to 
emerge  from  their  safe  retirement, 
and,  with  a  neat  message  from 
their  owner,  were  forthwith  sent 
up  to  the  Rectory  for  public  inspec- 
tion. So  much  good  nature  was,  as 
it  deserved  to  be,  irresistible,  and 
the  Dean  flattered  himself  that  the 
crisis  of  his  destiny  was  at  hand, 
and  that  the  decisive  blow  might 
now  be  struck,  and  struck  with  the 
certainty  of  succesa  l^ere  had 
been  marches  and  countermarches, 
sallies  and  ambuscades,  a  long 
siege,  a  tedious  campaign  :  and  now 
the  cnurch  militant,  in  tne  person 
of  its  disinified  representative,  had 
arrived,  flushed  with  h<^>e,  burning 
for  victory,  at  the  evening  of 
Waterloo. 

The  battle  was  fought  out  in 
the  Rectory  garden.  The  Dean 
had  dropped  in  for  a  little  chat 
with  the  Archdeacon,  aod-  when 


Rachel  did  not  make  her  appear- 
ance at  tea,  he  was  on  his  legs  iii 
an  instant,  volunteering  to  go  in 
search  of  her :  he  skipped  through 
the  open  window  witn  so  much 
alacri^  that  Mrs.  Ashe  had  scarcely 
time  to  speak  before  he  was  across 
the  lawn  and  lost  from  sifht  in  the 
thickly-planted  walks.  Presently 
he  found  Rachel,  one  of  whose 
failings  it  was  to  make  msmodio 
attempts  at  gardening,  winding  her 
spade  rather  wildly  and  in  the  very 
act  of  undermining  a  rosebush. 
His  approach  rather  startled  her. 
The  Dean  thought  he  had  never 
seen  surprise  look  so  beautiful 
before.  His  heart  beat  quick;  a 
pusiUanimous  sprite  whispered  the 
expediency  of  delay,  and  it  was 
only  by  a  violent  effort  that  he  ad* 
vanced  to  the  straggle,  composed, 
graceful,  and  courageous. 

'  I  am  commissioned,  BOss  Leslie, 
to  summon  you  from  rustic  pur- 
suits, like  the  &mous  Roman,  to 
preside  at  the  rq>ub}ic  of  the  tea- 
table:  and  I  hope  I  am  just  in  time 
to  help  you  in  mastering  that  re- 
fractory bnmch.  Do  let  me  tie  it 
down.* 

*  Let  us  go  to  the  republic  at 
once,'  ssid  Kachd,  *or  my  subjects 
will  all  be  in  open  rebellion.  Do 
you  know,  Mr.  Dean,  I  have  dis- 
covered that  ^ardeninff  is  the  most 
delightful  thug  in  tne  world  I 
advise  you  to  try  it  Tou  shsll 
have  a  border  next  to  ours,  if  yoja 
please,  and  come  and  hoe  in  it 
whenever  you  are  at  Westborough.' 

The  Dean  was  resolved  not  to 
joke.  '  Anything  that  is  perfectly 
simple,'  he  said,  'and  which  re- 
quires no  effort,  is  sure  to  bo 
pleasant' 

'0,  but  it -requires  the  greatest 
effort^'  said  Rachel^  'as  you  will 
find  out  by  hard  experience  when 
you  have  got  your  border.  Now. 
Mr.  Dean,  when  will  you  beffint 
I  dare  say  you  never  gardened  in 
your  life.  Will  you  come  to-mor- 
row morning  and  have  a  pre-. 
liminary  less<m  in  weeding,  or 
would  you  like  to  have  a  tray^  of 
mustard  and  cress  to  put  outside 
your  window  and  watch  the  whole 
process  of  growth  from  first  to 
lastr     . 
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The  Dean  almost  groaned  at 
Bachel's  unpromiBing  state  of  mind, 
and  maintamed  a  resolute  stupidity, 
as  he  helped  her  in  completing  her 
task.  Presently  they  came  to  talk 
about  the  pictorea 

'  How  wrong  of  me  to  have  for- 
gotten to  thank  you,'  said  Kachel; 
"and  how  veiygood  of  you  to  trust 
them  to  us.  They  are  really  beau- 
tiful The  worst  of  them  is,  that 
they  make  one  so  indignant  at  one's 
own  attempts  at  drawing.    I  have 

SLven  up  my  paint-box  in  sheer 
espair,  and  mean  to  have  a  solemn 
conflagnition  of  all  my  sketches  at 
the  earliest  opportuidty.' 

^That  womd  be  to  make  us  all 
owe  phot<jKraphy  a  grudge  for  ever/ 
said  the  Dean;  'and  besides,  vou 
know,  it  is  good  for  nothing  but 
buildings.' 

'And  scenery,'  said  BacheL 
*'  What  can  be  more  charming  than 
the  mountains  and  lakes  in  your 
collection.  I  like  photographs  for 
everything  but  people.' 

'Ah,'  said  the  Dean,  'I  am 
afraid  there  have  crept  in  some  of 
those  shocking  scenes  among  mine. 
That  ruthlessly  inconsiderate  in- 
valid, for  instance,  on  the  so&,  with 
the  lover  sobbing  at  the  window, 
and  a  sister  at  her  side.  The  whole 
party  is  a  sort  of  protracted  crisis 
of  affliction.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Rachel,  'and  the  lady 
never  has  the  grace  to  apolofl;ize  for 
being  such  an  unoonscionabTe  time 
about  dying.  But  there  was  one 
group  which  I  liked :  do  you  re- 
memoer  "  Revenge  T ' 

'  Let  me  see,'  said  the  Dean ;  '  a 
murdered  boJ^  with  an  assassin 
standing  over  him,  is  it  notf 

'  Tou  must  not  call  him  an  assaa- 
ffln,'  said  Rachel.  'I  think  him 
charming.  I  like  him  so  for  aban- 
doning himself  to  his  one  idea,  and 
determining  to  gratify  it  at  all 
hassards.  Me  evidentiy  does  not  in 
the  least  mind  the  cowardice  and 
cruelty  of  which  he  has  been 
gtdlty.' 

The  picture  was  a  striking  one. 
A  young  man,  whose  effeminately 
handsome  features  and  rich  dress 
rested  aa  accustomed  sdf-in- 
)noe,  had  fallen  backwards  as 
if  &om  an  attitude  of  entreaty. 


His  delicate  white  hands  were 
clutched,  half  in  agony  of  terror, 
half  in  the  convulsion  of  death.  A 
mat  dark  stream  of  blood  ran 
down  his  breast  and  loitered  in 
little  pools  in  the  folds  of  his  velvet 
doak ;  his  sensuous  lips  were  parted 
in  a  cry,  and  his  languid,  imploring 
eyes  were  rivetted  as  if  by  some 
horrible  fiBuicination  upon  the  figure 
which  stood  over  him.  No  greater 
contrast  than  this  could  be 
conceived,  and  no  less  agreeable 
spectacle  for  a  dying  man's  last 
glance.  Murder  was  written  in  his 
great  wild  Italian  eyes,  but  it  was 
murder  as  a  fine  art.  His  dress 
was  elaborately  splendid,  and  he 
was  wq)ing  a  poniard  with  an 
almost  affeobed  air  of  delicacy  and 
calmnessL  The  cheek  was  wan  and 
the  features  haggard  and  careworn, 
as  if  with  the  memory  of  along- 
treasured  injury:  but  the  entire 
composure   of    the   smile   which 

Elayed  along  the  thin  determined 
ps  gave  the  whole  face  an  almost 
Satanic  look  of  complacent  ferocity^ 
and  seemed  positively  to  haunt  one 
when  the  rest  of  the  picture  had 
died  away. 

Rachel  had  puzzled  a  long  while 
as  to  whose  expression  it  recalled 
to  her^  and  had  at  last  assigned  it 
unhesitatingly  to  the  Dean.  * "  Re- 
venue," '  she  said,  'is  a  capital  name 
for  it ;  and  pray,  who  wrote  the 
mottoes  undemetth  ? 

'That  wicked  old  Miss  Raffish,* 
said  the  Dean,  'insisted  liuit  the 
picture  did  not  half  explain  itself  ^ 
and  so  I  put,  "  He  makes  the  mur- 
derous passes  as  he  smiles;"  and  then 
she  adaed  a  couplet,  but  I  am  sure 
I  forget  what  about' 

'I  nave  learnt  it,'  said  Rachel; 
'listen' — and  she  flourished  her 
trowel  and  pointed  to  the  pros- 
trate rose-bush  for  the  corpse,  and 
began  forthwith  to  recite  quite 
earnestly — 
'Low  crouching  at  my  feet  he  lay, 

The  man  vhom  I  had  dogged  iit  yean^ 
I  would  not  give  him  time  to  pray, 

I  mocked  him  for  hia  maudlin 


I  told  him  how  my  darling  died, 
I  breathed  her  name  and  watched  him 
start; 

Then  drew  the  dagger  from  my  side. 
And  smiling,  psessed  it  to  hia  heart.' 
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Bachel  coloured  up,  and  her  fiery- 
eye  glanced  as  she  gave  the  death- 
blow to  her  imaginary  victim,  and 
the  Dean  thought  she  looked  ab- 
solutely lovely. 

\  I  am  petrified  with  honor/  he 
said.  '  My  dear  Miss  LesUe^  it  is 
the  very  apotheosis  of  retaliation* 
Pray  let  no  one  else  see  yojo,  or  we 
shall  have  assassination  quite  the 
rage,  and  as  a  churchman,  you 
know^  I  am  bound  to  stand  up  for 
the  sixth  commandment  And  so 
that  is  the  sort  of  subject  which  you 
think  a  fair  one  for.  art  f 

'  Yes,'  said  Rachel, '  revenge  is  a 
good  strong .  iiardy  feeling  which 
will  stand  exposure  and  can  bear  to 
be  looked  at ;  but  all  the  sad  and 
harrowing  ones  are  shockinf^.  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  don't  dislike 
that  sort  of  sentiment  in  pictures 
altogether.' 

'  Iquite  ame  with  you/  said  the 
Dean,  deli^nted  to  find  his  com- 
panion getting  tamer.  '  There  are 
some  matters  which  no  delicate 
mind  could  bear  to  treat  artistically, 
and  lover's  deathbeds  are  no  doubt 
amon^  them.' 

*"  It  IS  another  form  of  botanizing 
on  one's  mother's  grave,'  sard 
Bachel,  ^  when  people  make  capital 
of  human  sufiering,  either  with 
their  paint  brushes  or  their  pens.' 

The  Dean  was  watching  his  mo- 
ment. 'And  yet,'  he  said,  'we 
may  easily  go  into  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  lock  up  our  feelings  in 
a  sort  of  unnatural  privacv  that  is 
quite  as  absurd  in  its  way. 

Bfachel  felt  that  there  was  some- 
thing imusual  in  his  tone  and 
manner,  for  she  stopped  suddenly 
and  looked  straight  at  him. 

'  Here  am  I,'  continued  her  com- 
panion, '  who  have  been  longing, 
for  I  can't  say  how  long,  to  tell 
you  a  secret  about  mvself,  and 
never  had  courage  enough  to  do  it, 
and  even  now  am  frightened  out 
of  my  wits  at  the  confession,  and 
yet  it  is  one  that  people  have  been 
making  to  one  another  ever  since 
the  world  began.' 

The  lover  paused,  for  he  saw  one 
expression  after  another  pass  across 
Bachel's  clear  brow  and  sensitive 
lipa  Surprise  at  first  predomi- 
natedy  and  then  annoyance,  and 


then  the  Dean  fancied  that  he  des- 
cried a  tinge  of  self-rei>roach,  and 
next  a  soft  gleam  of  pity ;  in  all 
alike  he  read  the  death-warrant  of 
his  hopes.  Presently  the  stem 
truth  came  in  solemn  words,  and 
the  Dean  who  was  prepared  for 
every  contingency  but  a  r^ection, 
was  fairly  thrown  off  his  guard, 
and  began  to  make  mistakes  in  his 
confusion  and  despair. 

At  least,  he  suggested.  Miss 
Leslie  would  not  form  her  decision 
off-hand ;  would  she  prefer  answer* 
ing  him  definitely  to-morrow ;  was 
not  his  offer,  at  any  rate,  worth  a 
little  reflection  1 

But  no ;  Bachel  was  firm  to  give 
no  reprieve,  and  refused  even  to 
pay  >nTn  the  compliment  of  taking 
time  to  consider  before  pronounc- 
ing final  sentence.  At  last  the 
Dean's  mortification  fEurly  mastered 
him;  and  Vanity,  already  sorely 
wounded,  hazarded  one  perilous 
inquiry  at  parting.  'Was  there 
any  particular  cause  which  led 
Bachel  to  act  as  she  had  done,  for 
instance,  might  the  Dean  consider 
her  relation  to  any  other  person 
as  the  ground  of  his  rejection  T 

No  question  was  ever  more  xxr^ 
fortunate.  The  Dean  never  fonave 
himself  for  asking  it.  Bachel  drew 
up  her  head,  and  looked  exces* 
sively  dignifieoL 

'You  forget  yourself*  she  said, 
'  when  you  ask  me ;  you  have  no 
right  to  interrogate;  but  I  will 
gratify  you.  Neither  my  relations 
nor  my  feelings  toward  any  other 
human  being  have  led  me  to  an* 
swer  you  as  I  have  done.' 

The  Dean  bowed  to  his  fate,  and, 
as  they  approached  the  house, 
handed  Bachel  her  flower-basket, 
and  passed  with  cheerful  graceful- 
ness into  the  drawing-room. 

'Miss  Leslie,'  he  said,  'has  re- 
treated with  some  of  the  spoils 
of  her  garden,  and  will  be  nere 
directly. 

Presently,  however,  there  came 
&  message  that  Bachel  was  rather 
tired,  and  was  not  coming  down, 
and  the  Dean  began  talking  fast^ 
and  more  merrily  than  ever.  He 
asked  Bex  his  opinion  about  his 
horse,  rallied  Mrs.  Ashe  upon  hav- 
ing so  many  heretical  ne^boura 
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mthin  reach  of  so  able  acontro- 
rersialist  as  the  Archdeacon,  paid 
Grace  several  handsome  compli- 
ments on  her  song,  and  was  yer^ 
amusing  about  Mr.  Atherton's  tn- 
timphs  at  St  Cross-sticks. 

'I  am  sure  he  makes  me  quite 
ashamed  of  my  own  inactivity;  and 
yet  there  is  a  sort  of  aggressive 
restlessness  about  his  proceedings 
which  is  sometimes  a  little  trouble- 
some. He  seems  to  want  to  bustle 
one  into  goodness.  Some  people, 
however,  are  bom  to  a  career  oi 
disturbance,  and  are  no  doubt  very 
useful  in  their  wav.' 

'  But  none  the  less  disagreeable,' 
said  the  Archdeacon.  *1  cannot 
think  why  one  should  treat  life  as 
if  it  were  one  vast  Donnybrook  Fan-, 
and  be  always  looking  out  for  some 
decent  excuse  for  crying ''  Whillaloo** 
and  brandishing  one's  shillelagh.* 

^Atherton's  opinions,  too,'  said 
the  Dean,  'seem  to  sit  so  strangely 
on  him,  and  seem  to  be  scarcely 
more  himself  than  his  silk  cassock. 
One  feels  inclined  to  ask,  as  the 
savage  did  about  the  French  lady's 
ttn^le  attire — 'Madame,  tout  cela 
est-il  vous-mdme  ? 

*  Yes,  indeed,'  said  Wynne,  'one 
eannot  stand  his  way  of  dwelling 
with  such  emphatic  satis£action  on 
bis  former  shortcomings,  which  all 
of  us  would  be  quite  prepared  to 
take  for  granted;  and  tnen  his  ser- 
mons are  so  unconscionably  lon^.' 

'  I  am  afraid  we  all  offend  in  that 
direction,'  said  the  Dean,  with  a 
laugh;  'and  Atherton  no  doubt 
takes  a  malicious  satisfaction  in 
exhorting  his  species  to  be  as  cor- 
rect as  he  is  forced  to  be  himsel£ 
just  as  tiiey  say  old  men  give  gooa 
advice  in  revenge  for  being  able  no 
longer  to  set  bad  examples.' 

'Well,'  said  Eobert,  'both  the 
Hiss  Trumpetons  tell  me  he  always 
makes  them  ciy  in  his  sermons,  and 
their  mamma  is  trying  to  set  lum  a 
pronrietary  chapel  in  London.  No 
douDt  they  are  good  judges,  and  I 
vote  for  having  him  at  our  picnic 
next  wedc  £^  the  bye,  of  course 
jou  are  coming^,  Mr.  Deui  ? 

Mrs.  Ashe  joined  in  the  petition, 
and  said  that  she  was  sure  he 
would  be  invaluable.  The  Dean 
would  have  liked  nothing  so  well. 


but  next  week  he  feared  would  be 
a  terribly  full  one.  '  Westborough 
is  tempting  me  into  becoming  a 
regular  absieutee,  Mrs.  Ashe,  and 
the  Bectoiy,  I  am  bound  to  say, 
must  bear  the  responsibility  of  a 
great  deal  of  my  neglect  Your 
hospitalities  are  nleasant  enough 
to  throw  a  whole  diocese  into 
disorder.  However,  to-morrow 
morning  I  must  be  off  and  try  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.' 

The  Dean  promised,  nevertheless, 
to  try  to  come  to  the  pic-nic.  ana 
the  next,  dav  turned  his  back  on 
the  scene  of  his  discomfiture,  and 
reappeared  in  his  stall  at  evening 
service  in  the  cathedral  a  sadder 
and  a  wiser  man. 

Bachel,  aa  she  thought  quietly 
over  the  events  of  the  dav,  found 
that  they  had  left  her  with  a  cer- 
tainty and  a  doubt  The  certainty 
was,  that  she  disliked  the  Dean  a 
great  deal  more  than  she  had  in 
the  least  imagined ;  the  doubt  was 
whether,  in  telling  him  that  no 
thought  of  another  had  influenced 
her  decision,  she  had  not  unwit- 
tingly wandered  a  long  way  from 
the  confines  of  exact  veracity. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

SUMMEB  BAYS. 

Now  that  Ella  was  really  gone, 
Bachel  began  fiilly  to  appreciate 
how  great  a  burden  her  presence 
had  been  to  her.  Her  very  letters 
jarred,  like  a  harsh  note;  and 
Kachel  used  to  crumple  them  up 
with  a  sigh,  and  toss  them  into  the 
waste-paper  basket,  as  if  for  the 
speediest  poesible  oblivioa  The 
way  in  which  she  spoke  about 
Grace  was  especially  provoking. 
*^y  the  bye,'  she  wrote,  'how  is 
vour  little  French  petf  I  suppose 
bv  this  time  she  has  taught  you  all 
about  the  opera,  and  that  I  shall 
find  th^  whole  party  standing  on 
the  tips  of  their  toes,  like  the 
fairies  in  the  ballet.  Pray  tell  her 
that  I  will  have  a  lesson  too  when 
next  I  come.'  *  Indeed  vou  will 
not,'  Bachel  thought,  and  busied 
herself  more  than  ever  with  the 
courtesies  of  fHendship,  as  if  to 
compensate  her  guest  mr  the  rude- 
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Bess  of  which  she  was  unooosciotialy 
the  victim.  Reginald,  too»had  seen 
Qrace  sometimes  slighted,anddeter^ 
xnined  to  make  all  possible  amends. 
He  found  her  soeietv  sufficiently 
attractiye^  and  coaxed  Lis  conscienee 
into  enjoining  upon  hun  a  great 
deal  more  assiduous  politeness  than 
many  people  under  the  drcumr 
stances  might  have  considered 
strictly  necessaiy.  The  chUdren 
discovered  that  Grace's  birthday 
was  close  at  hand,  and  the  pic-nic 
had  been  devised  expressly  in 
honour  of  the  occasion.  It  was 
£ur  too  hot  to  do  anything  energetic, 
•o  they  established  a  camp  under 
9k  &vourite  oak  in  the  Lanton 
Woods,  where  tiie  shade  was  thick 
and  the  view  pretty,  and  a  tiny 
stream  that  went  rippling  under 
the  brushwood  with  a  pleasant 
murmur  ensured  an  ample  supplj 
of  the  first  essential  of  out-of- 
door  cookery.  In  front  lav  the 
broad  imruffled  expanse  ox  sea^ 
basking  in  the  full  blazeof  a  ck>ud- 
less  s]^;  behind  them,  stretched 
awav  many  an  acre  of  woodland, 
as  de^  and  interminable  as  heart 
could  desire^  On  <me  side  a  fiie 
of  sticks  sent  its  little  wreaths  of 
smoke  streaming  up  among  the 
foliage  far  overhead;  and  Grace's 
picturesque  red  doak  gave  the  last 
touch  to  tne  scene,  and  threw  over  the 
wh^e  an  i4>propriate  tinge  of  gipsy 
life.  It  is  pleasant  to  sit  at  ease 
and  watch  tne  struggles  of  another; 
but  it  is  fiur  pleasanter  to  lie  quite 
still  in  a  shac»r  nook,  asd  to  reflect 
that  o]iitside  the  thermometer  is  at 
130^.  All  the  party  felt  a  deli- 
doua  languor^  and  surrendered 
themselves  to  contented  indolence. 
Now  Bex  read  lazily  out  of  the 
FrvTieesB;  now  there  was  easy, 
rambling,  intermittent  talk:  now 
long,  dreamy  pauses,  while  all  the 
wood  murmured  overiiead  in  the 
still  bright  day;  and  when  the 
rectory  carriage  arrived  frith  the 
elders,  of  the. party,  and  the  chil- 
dren. app€»red  out  of  the  wood  all 
decked  with  wild  fiowets,  and  the 
Archdeacon,  with  a  great  deal  of 
comic  gallantrv,  began  to  tell  how 
it  was  in  one  ot  the  avenues  of  this 
Terr  wood  that,  forty  years  ago,  he 
had  a  long  talk  to  a  certain  lady 


which  had  led  to  all  sorts  of  impor-- 
tantresults;  and  when  Bex,  who  was 
a  man  of  resources,  suddenly  proe- 
duced  some  bottles  of  champagne, 
as  if  by  magic,  out  of  the  stream; 
and  one  of  the  boys,  after  a  Ktat 
deal  of  whispering  and  blushing, 
stood  up  and  stammered  out  Grace  a 
health,  with  many  hanpy  returns 
of  the  day,  and  good  wianes  from  all 
the  party,-  Diogenes  himself  if  he 
had  Deen  there,  would  have  feh 
bound  in  honour  to  confess  that 
there  are  some  aspects  of  existence 
less  repulsive  than  others,  and  that 
this  was  a  day  which  people  who 
were  weak  enough  to  care  about 
ei^oying  themselves,  had  a  good 
right  to  honour  with  a  white  mark 
in  their  life's  calendar  for  ever  afte& 

Afterwards  idleness  resumed  its 
pleasant  sway.  Some  one  began 
reading  the  Prwce»  again,  but  got 
on  slowly.  The  Archdeacon  leaned 
Ids  back  against  the  tree,  and  set 
himself  very  busily  to  listen,  and 
fell  asleep  with  his  hand  in  Mra 
Ashe's,  and  the  pleasantest  expre9- 
sion  on  his  face.  Badiel  b^pm.  a 
picture  of  the  whole  party,  with 
one  of  the  children  in  the  act  of 
kissing  the  sleeper,  and  the  boys 
and  her  horse  in  tne  background 
Presently  the  Archdeacon  awoke, 
and  tried  bv  an  affected  briskness 
to  disi>el  the  imivessicHi  of  his 
having  indulged  in  a  luqi. 

'Come,  com<^'  he  cried,  ^yoa  all 
aeem  vastly  inaustrious ;  and  what 
are  you  about  there.  Miss  Bachelf ' 

*'  I  am  the  only  industrious  one^ 
said  Bachel,/and  have  the  proud 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  lords  of 
creation  sleeping  around  ma  I 
really  quite  ei^oy  it — I  am  going 
to  put  you  into  my  picture,  unde, 
asleep,  with  your  mouth  open.' 

*Pray,  don't  I'  cried  the  Arch- 
deacon, jumping  up^  alarmed,  and 
coming  to  look  over  Bachel's 
shoulder* 

'What  would  you  haye  us  dof* 
asked  Beginald;  'we  are  your 
humble  servants,  Fm  sure.* 

'Amuse  us,  of  course,'  said 
Bachel:  '  see  how  amusing  the  men 
in  the  Frmeen  were.' 

'  What  1  write  poetry,'  cried  Boil 
^on  such  a  hot  day  as  tfaisi  I 
daresay*' 
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*  Why  notf  criedBachel,  alipping^ 
some  loose  leaves  out  of  her  port- 
folio. *Here,  uncle;  Mr.  Wvnne, 
there  is  a  piece  for  you,  and  here 
are  pencils — ^what  more  caoL  yoa 
needf 

'  Inspiration  and  a  subject/  said 
Wynne. 

^Thia  sort  of  day  ought  to  give 
you  isiflDiration»  and  I  will  give 
you  a  subject :  t»ke  what  we  were 
talking  c^  before  hmcheon — Old 
and  New.* 

*OId  «nd  New/  said  Reginald, 
lazily.  '  WeHy  anything  for  &  quiet 
life !  glva  me  a  pencil ! 

The  Ardideacon  wrote  hid  first 
and  third  lines,  and  fell  asleep  while 
looking  for  a  rhyme  to  them ;  and 
Eobert,  who  had  been  down  at  the 
brook,  strolled  up,  and  took  a  piece 
of  paper  and  set  to  work  with  the 
rest. 

'When  you  have  all  finished,' 
said  Rachel,  'we  will  wake  unde 


to  wonioilnce  upon  them,  and  I 
shall  give  my  sketch  to  the  best ;' 
and  aeec^dingly, '  before  they  set 
out  homewards,  the  Archdeacon, 
with  a  great  deal  of  state,  read  out 
the  sennaral  jmductions.  '  Mine  is 
only  an  epigram/  said  Re^ntdd: 
'  and  mine  an  unliteral  translation, 
said  Wynne*  'and  I  vote  that  Bobert 
has  hb  read  the  first'  And  so  the 
Archdeacon  b^^ — 

^Yixere  fortes  pgsl  AgamemBoiuk.'' 

'Pniy,  what  does  that  meanl' 
asked  KacheL 

'  It  means/  answered  the  Arch- 
deacon, 'that  nature  never  pro- 
duced a  more  charming  young 
ladythan  youraeH*^ 

^That  soimds  like  an  unliteral 
tcanslatioii^  does  it  not?' 

'No/  said  Reginald,  "'word  for 
"word.* 

But  the  Archdeacon  read  on— 


BOBIBX'S  VXB8ZQS  09  'OIA  iOTO  SXW.' 

The  world,  they  say,  is  growing  ool<^ 
And  nations  getting  quite  decrepid^ 

And  blood  that  used  to  boil  -of  old, 
Now  creeps  through  men's  Teins  harely  tepid. 

They  talk  about  degenerste  days, 

Say  honour's  spotless,  shield  grows  dimner, 
And  ancient  faith's  celestial  blazei 

Has  dwindled  to  a  feeble  glimmer  \ 

That  the  blight  stamp  of  BeaTenly  birCh 

Is  wearing  by  degrees  away, 
And  that  owr  poor  old  mother  earth 

€hows  faint  and  fittater  every  da^.. 


And  can  it  be  that  now  at  last 
The  li^  old  wino  gitcs  place  to  new, 

Oc  is  't  thft  distaaee  of  the  past 

That  lends  encfaantflMnt  to  the  view? 


Did  learning's  elder  children  see 
Farther  on  nature's  solemn  pages ; 

Had  they  a  richer  lot  than  we 
Who'are  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages  ? 

Did  Qomer  sing  of  nobler  deeds, 
Diyiner  oonrage,  danger  scomini^ 

Than  nowadays  half  Sorope  reads 
loi  the  despatches  every  morning  ? 

Di^  Soman  legion  e'er  stand  surer 
Than  British  lines  in  Alma's  vale  ? 

Were  women,  nobler  then  and  parer. 
False  Helen,  than  Miss  Nigfatingale'r 

What  of  the  band,  snbl&nely  small^ 
That  stemmed  rebellion's  crimson  tide,r 

And  guarded  ImcknoVs  battered  wall 
While  tha.  madrmilUan  ra<od  outodd  ? 
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No  !  No  1  throng  Fate's  long  tempest  tost^ 
In  danger  oft,  bat  ahipwrecked  neyer, 

Though  here  and  there  a  spar  she's  lost, 
The  braye  old  ship's  as  sound  as  erer. 

The  breed  of  good  men  ianot  less, 
Nor  doller  grown  onr  spirit's  flame, 

And  courage,  loTe,  and  faithfulness, 
In  OTery  age  are  still  the  same  I 


Hex  threw  himself  back  panting 
in  the  grass,  apparently  quite  ex- 
hausted. '  For  mercy's  sake,  stop,' 
he*  cried ;  '  consider  the  heat  of  tne 
weather:  redtantes  Augusto  menae 
voTtasI  Enthusiastic  psalms  of 
life,  and  the  thermometer  at  ninety 
de^es  in  the  shade !' 

^Yoa  are  not  to  sneer,  Bex,'  said 
Bachel ;  *  it's  a  very  pretty  poem. 
Bob,  and  vou  shall  copy  it  into 
my  album  for  me.* 

*  Sneer  f  said  Rex,  *  I  feel  down- 


right transported;  all  the  courage, 
love,  and  faithfulness  (is  that  right. 
Bob?)  of  my  great-grandfiithers 
throbbing  all  over  my  system. 
Bachel  shall  teach  it  to  her  class  at 
the  Sunday-school,  and  111  hang  it 
up  over  my  bed  in  London  and 
close  my  eyes  every  night  with  the 
comforting  assurance  that  our  an- 
cestors were  just  as  great  fi)ols  and 
knaves  as  we  T 

'Now  for  the   next,*  said  the 
Archdeacon,  **  silence.' 


WTHXS'S  TBB8I0V  OF   'OLD  AHI)  HSW.' 

^Mes  amis,  ce  n'est  pas  yieillir.* 

'Tis  true,  mj  friends,  though  sparkling  qow, 

Onr  youth  must  hurry  to  its  dose, 
And  Time  creep  o'er  eadi  mirUiful  brow, 

And  leave  a  furrow  as  he  goes  ; 
But  all  around  us  springing  thick. 

To  see  fresh  pleasures  still  unfold, 
More  flowers  than  we  have  time  to  pick, — 

This  surely  is  not  *  growing  dd.' 

*Ti8  true,  in  Tain  with  wine  and  jest, 

We  keep  the  table  in  a  roar, 
Begret  will  oome,  unbidden  guest, 

The  cup  be  drained,  the  rerd  o'er  1 
But  if  the  banquet  stUl  be  free. 

The  chorus  loud,  the  laughter  bold, 
And  comrades  pledged  in  three  times  three — 

This  surdy'is  not  growing  old. 

*Tis  tme,  no  more  to  meet  our  dear. 

To  some  sweet  haunt  of  loTe  we  hurry, 
No- more  for  us  in  beauty's  ear, 

The  '  lenes  sub  noctem  susurri  ;* 
But  in  calm  joys  one's  days  to  spend. 

Nor  yet  to  bum  nor  yet  be  cold, 
To  change  a  mistress  for  a  friend,—* 

This  surely  is  not  growing  old. 

*Tis  true,  though  here  or  there  awhile 

By  some  bright  spot  we  long  to  stay, 
Fate  drives  us  trudging  many  a  mile — 

Then  hand  in  hand,  friends,  we'll  ob«y. 
Still  hand  in  hand  thro'  stormy  weatheri 

On  our  accustomed  journey  bold. 
And  come  at  last  to  port  together, — 

Ob,  no  1  this  is  not  growing  old  1 

'That,'  said  the  Archdeacon,  'is  people  should  be  of  a  quieter  cha- 

very  French:  noisy,   heathenish,  racter.' 

and  devoid  or  the  highest  kind  of  'For  instance,'  Bachel  put  in,  as 

sentiment    The  happiness  of  old  6he  sat  down  by  him  and  took  his 
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hand  kindly,  'going  to  sleep  in  a  'And  sketched  with  my  mouth 
pleasant  shade  and  being  petted  by  open.  Now  Til  read  the  epi- 
the  most  dutiful  of  nieces.*  gram. 

SSQINALD^S  TSB8I0H  OF  OLD  AHD  NSW. 

The  andent  Ghreeks  had,  wretched  czeatores  I 
Such  hint  ideas  of  female  featnies, 
That  to  combine  the  charms  of  faces 
They  feoicied  there  most  be  three  Ghraoes. 
Our  later,  happier  age  refutes 
The  tales  of  those  old  heathen  bmtea^ 
And  bids  the  world  admiring  see 
Joined  in  one  Once  the  charms  of  three.' 


'That  is  capital;  said  EacheL 
'  I  never  would  have  forgiven  you 
if  you  had  all  three  forgotten  the 
heroine  of  to-day.  There,  Grace, 
you  shall  cive  the  prize — come, 
children,  ana  make  a  crown  for  the 
poet  laureate.' 

'  Well,  then,'  said  Grace, '  if  I  am 
to  be  arbitress,  Mr.  Wynne  shall 
have  the  picture  in  honour  of 
B6ranger.' 

'Who  woidd  no  doubt,'  said  Rex, 
I  be  vastly  obliged  if  he  knew  the 
impertinent  way  in  which  a  com- 
mon hack  scribbler  like  Wynne  was 
handling  his  nicest  poems. 

'Jealousy,'  said  Wynne,  as  he 
took  the  picture,  'is  afways  attrac- 
tive, and  Bex's  is  so  prettily  ex- 
pressed that  it  is  quite  a  luxury  to 
feel  oneself  its  object  You  may 
well  be.  jealous,  for  it  is  a  very 
pretty  picture,  and  I  am  exceed- 
ingly obliged  to  both  my  benefac- 
tresses.' 

'If  I  had  known,'  said  Bex, 
'what  bad  taste  people  have,  I 
could  have  written  nalf-a-dozen 
translations  or  fifty  hymns  about 
faithfulness  being  still  the  same, 
much  more  easily  than  my  epigram, 
which  I  still  maintain  is  neat, 
clsktoical,  and  appropriate.' 

And  so  the  camp  was  broken 
up,  the  apparatus  of  the  banquet 
packed  away,  and  the  move  home- 
wards begun.  Grace  had  left  her 
cloak  down  at  the  stream,  and  Bex 
went  with  her  to  fetch  it,  and 
for  a  few  moments  the  two  were 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
party. 

'  And  so,'  said  Bex,  *  you  are  very 
fond  of  French  poetiy? 

'Yea,'  answered  Grace,  'and  of 
English  too,  when  it  does  not  hap- 
pen to  be  about  mysel£    But  you 
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did  not  seriously  mean  me  to  give 
you  tiie  prize,  did  you?' 

'  I  meant  you  seriously  to  like 
my  line&  and  I  hope  you  did.' 

'No,  1  did  not,'  said  Grace:  'no 
complunents  in  public — ^t&ey  make 
one  reel  awkward.' 

'  Well,  then,'  put  in  Bex. 

'Nor  in  private  either,'  cried 
Grace,  cutting  him  short,  with  the 
prettiest  of  deprecatory  gestures; 
'they  are  bad  for  one's  humility, 
the  chaff  is  very  nice  chaff,  and 
I  am  not  such  a  very  old  bird,  but 
I  am  a  great  deal  too  wise  to  be 
caught.* 

'  1  think  it  is  all  of  us  who  are 
caught,'  said  Bex.  'Bachel  told 
us  you  woidd  carry  us  by  storm, 
and  now  we  are  getting  quite 
envious  of  one  another,  as  to 
who  shall  be  first  in  your  good 
graces.' 

A  ready  blush  sprung  into 
Grace's  cheek,  and  the  tears  stood 
thick  in  her  eyes.  '  It  is  because 
you  know  I  have  had  such  misfor- 
times,'  she  said, '  and  because  you 
are  really  the  kmdest  people  in  the 
world.' 

When  they  got  home  they  found 
their  letters  awaiting  them  ;  ther6 
was  a  parcel  for  Bex  from  Captain 
Tarefield,  which  he  seized  upon 
directly.  For  days  past  some  mys- 
tery had  been  brewing ;  there  had 
been  lon^  confabulations,  meetings 
by  appointment,  and  a  constant 
interchange  of  notes  between  Bex 
and  half  a  dozen  other  of  the  young 
men,  who  had  suddenly  become 
very  busy  and  self-important  Curi- 
osity awakes,  peeps  and  listens ! 
In  vain!  the  young  ladies  are  in  an 
agony  of  inquisitiveness.  What  is 
your  secret,  Bex)  Twopence  for 
your  thoughts,  Bex.      Beginald, 
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howerer,  was  oracular  until  the 
moment  for  dificoyeiy  amTed. 

He  half  opened  the  parcel. 
*Now,'  he  cried,  'young  people, 
what  do  you  hope  is  going  to  hap- 
pen ?    Bachel,  what  is  ;^our  wish  f 

'A  yachting  excursion  to  Lan- 
ton  Beach«' 

'Anotiier  cricket  match/  cried 
the  Etonians. 

'I  vote  for  a  night  in  theher-> 
ring-boats.'  said  Eoberk 

*  And  I,  said  Wynne, '  hope  it  is 
the  arriyal  of  our  packet  of  caven-* 
dish.' 

'  And  Mias  Featherstone  f 

'0/  said  Qtace,  'I  haTo  not  the 


slightest  idea.  Anything  you 
please :  a  ball,  for  instance.' 

'  At  which  your  obedient  servants, 
the  Westborough  Bachelors,  beg  the 
honour  of  your  company.'  And 
Eez  produced  a  packet  of  very 
pretty  invitation  cards,  and  handed 
them  about  to  all  the  party. 

'  A  ball  r  cried  hali  a  dozen  as- 
tonished voices. 

'Much  ado  about  nothing,' 
grumbled  Bobert,  who  hated  danc- 
ing. 

'No  cricket,  then  1'  Maculated 
the  boys. 

'  And,'  said  Wynne,  with  a  mock 
profound  si£^  'no  tobacoo  i' 
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I. 

T  LOVE  her;  but  with  eamaet  voice 
"^    Galtt  duty  pleads  with  me 
To  hide  my  Mciet  like  a  rock 

Beneath  a  sunny  sea. 
She  must  not  wreck  her  bark  of  love 

Upon  this  unknown  reef; 
Sooner  let  me  for  ever  bear 

A  solitary  grief, 

Bear  gix]» 

A  eoliitty  grief. 


II. 

I  geae  m  eeoret  at  her  fiusdy 

So  sweet,  and  yet  tis  ead ; 
To  know  that  die  is  fondly  loved 

If  ight  haply  make  her  glad. 
But  no,-— it  should  not,  ahalQ  not  be, 

Mj  passion  must  be  kept 
lake  some  red  sm  o'er  which  for  years 

In  secret  we  have  wepi^ 
Dear  gid^ 

Ik  seoret  we  have  we(pt 
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III. 

It  may  but  be  a  fire  of  leaves, 

Tbifl  passion-blaze  of  mine ; 
And  not  the  quenchless  lamp  whioh  bums 

Upon  Love's  golden  shnne. 
I  have  but  seen  her  angel-&oe. 

And  Beauty's  anchor  chain 
Would  break,  and  leave  the  ship  to  drift 

O'er  passion's  waves  again. 
Dear  girl. 

O'er  passion's  waves  again. 


rv. 

It  is  not  that  she  is  so  fair. 

But  that  she  looks  so  good. 
Which  makes  my  purple  rose  of  love 

Burst  into  leaf  and  bud. 
That  face  so  thoughtful,  pure,  and  swee^ 

Oh,  may  I  not  believe 
That  such  a  token  never  did« 

And  never  will,  deceive. 
Dear  girl. 

And  never  will  deceive. 


T. 

I  cannot  tell  her  of  my  love. 

But  secretly  I  pray 
That  the  time  soon  may  come  when  I 

With  crystal  conscience  may; 
When  the  rare  beaufy  of  her  soul-^ 

Now  hidden  from  my  view-— 
May  fully  prove  this  passion-thrill 

To  be  pure  love  and  true, 
Dear  girl. 

To  be  pure  love  and  truflu 

J.  E.  JacEflON. 


4- 


Q«3 
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PHILANTHKOPIC    SOCIETIES    IN    THE    REIGN    OF 

.     QUEEN    ANNE. 


AT  what  date  in  our  liistory  did 
our  religious  and  philanthropic 
societies  originate  1  it  is  probable 
that  most  people  asked  tids  ques- 
tion would  say  that  benevolent  as- 
sociations are  a  very  recent  inven- 
tion among  us;  that  they  were 
odled  into  oeing  somewhere  about 
the  beginning  of  the  centunr  by  the 
labours  of  Clarkson,Wilberforce,and 
the  other  Abolitionists.  Howard, 
who  died  in  1790,  is  called  the 
Philanthropist,  because  he  was  the 
first  of  the  order. 

It  i&  true  that  the  last  sixty  or 
seventy  years  have  been  the  era  of 
philanthropic  association ;  but  it 
IS  not  true  that  unions  for  benevo- 
lent purposes  did  not  exist  at  an 
earlier  period.  Anv  one  who  has 
seen  a  Keport  of  the  '  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  .Gospel,* 
will  rememoer  the  date  on  its  cover, 
1701.  Few.  however,  know  that 
the  era  wnich  this  Wenerable' 
society  can  claim  as  that  of  its 
birth,  was  also  a  time  fruitful  of 
schemes  of  charitable  co-operation. 
Mr.  Secretan  deserves  our  thanks 
for  bringing  forward  some  of  these 
early  attempts  in  a  chapter  of  his 
life  and  Times  of  t^iepums  Eobert 
JSelson,  This  chapter  he  entitles 
'Nelson's  ways  and  methods  of 
doing  good.'  It  offers  some  inte- 
resting details  gathered  from  vari- 
ous sources. 

Benevolent  effort  is  a  residt  of 
men's  feelings,  not  of  their  know- 
ledge. Its  vigour  varies  accor- 
dingly as  the  feelings,  that  prompt 
it  are  intense  or  lan^y^d.  As  an 
individual  has  his  vicissitudes  of 
feeling— to-day  all  fire  and  warmth, 
to-morrow  diill  and  torpid — so  has 
a  nation.  Hie  history  of  religious 
and  moral  sentiment  is  therefore 
a  history  of  'revivals.'  Piety, 
being  a  human  sentiment,  cannot 
be  a  constant  quantity,  it  is  like 
a  wood-fire,  always  passing  into 
extremes.  One  while  we  see  it 
blazing,  roaring,  crackling ;  catch- 
ing hold  of  everything  that  comes 
near  it,  '  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad 
master;'  then  it  sinks  and  sinks, 


till  it  seems  all  but  out ;  gives 
neither  light  nor  heat,  but  just 
retains  Hfe  enough  to  enable  it  to 
be  resuscitated  when  the.  time 
comes.  That  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
pious  feelinc;  can  be  converted  into 
a  steady  ana  continuous  stream  by 
any  machinery  we  can  contrive,  ia 
probably  out  of  the  question. 
Oiuroh  establishments  and  volun- 
tary societies  are.  however,  a  great 
safety-valve  for  uiese  intermittent 
forces ;  and  are.  it  should  seem,  the 
natural  channel  they  seek  for  them- 
selves. Such  a  period  of  revival 
coincided  with  uie  Bevolution  of 
1688.  Though  of  brief  duration, 
it  produced  much  valuable  effect 
while  it  lasted.  It  deserves  more 
attention  than  it  has  received. 
Church  historians  are  usually  so 
intent  upon  their  theological 
battles,  as  to  have  little  time  left 
for  the  history  of  reli^on.  Battles, 
in  ecclesiastical  as  in  secular  his- 
tory, have  engrossed  a  most  dispro- 
portionate space. 

The  secular  triumph  of  the 
Established  Church  at  the  Resto- 
ration. 1660,  had  like  to  have  been 
more  latal.to  it  than  its  persecution 
by  the  Koundheads  had  been.  It 
had  been  made  a  tool  of  by  the 
Cavalier  party  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. When  those  purposes  were 
answered,  the  Church  was  repaid 
by  restitution  of  its  temporalitie8| 
but  it  did  not  recover  its  moral 
hold  upon  the  people.  The  Act  of 
Uniformity  ushered  in  a  period  of 
shameless    moral    depravity  and 

Solitical  corruption,  it  is  vain  to 
eny  the  fact  that  the  interior 
deca^  of  religion  accompanied  the 
exterior  victory  of  the  Church, 
though  it  is  doubtless  true  that 
they  were  not  related  as  cause  and 
effect  The  English  nature  was 
too  *  sound  at  core  to  take  heartily 
to  the  license  and  sensuality  whica 
reiffned  in  the  Court  and  the  town, 
and  a  reaction  was  preparing  be- 
neath. Historians  trace  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688  to  political  causes. 
They  are  no  doubt  right  But  it 
is  also  certain  that  a  vigorous  moral 
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reaction  within  accompanied  that 
exterior  dynastic  revolution.  This 
moral  renovation  is  too  humble  to 
have  attracted  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. Mr.  Secretan,  who  details 
some  of  the  facts,  does  not  attempt 
to  put  it  in  its  true  relation  to 
public  events.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
most  difficult  of  the  historian's 
tasks  to  describe  phases,  of  senti- 
ment and  opinion.  Yet  on  these 
phases  depends,  in  no  small  mea^ 
sure,  the  course  of  political  affairs. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  reaction 
of  religious  sentiment  of  which  we 
speak,  embodied  itself  in  various 
societies,  and  so  acquires  a  shape 
and  entity  which  make  it  more 
possible  to  hold  it  up  to  view. 

I.  The  Rdigicus  Societies. — ^This 
brief  'revival'  of  piety  and  zeal 
which  accompanied  .the  Kevolution 
of  1 688,  we  seize  in  shape  first  in 
the  capital,  the  scene  on  which  the 
profligacies  of  the  Court  and  the 
njrpocrisies  of  the  Popish  plot  had 
been  enacted.  There  was  no  press 
in  those  days  to  disseminate  these 
things  through  the  kingdom.  Only 
those  who  saw  them  done  knew 
the  rights  of  them.  Only  they, 
therefore^  could  feel  the  disgust 
which  simple  and  honest  souls 
must  have  felt  when  they  came  to 
know  the  rights  of  them.  All  the 
accounts  refer  the  beginnings  of 
the  *  religious  societies  of  young 
men*  to  somewhere  about  the  year 
1678,  and  to  the  congrepitions  who 
attended  the  preaching  of  Dr. 
Homeck  at  the  Savoy  Chapel,  and 
of  Mr.  Smithies  at  S.  Michael's^ 
GomhLlL  It  is  necessary  to  re- 
mark that  these  societies  had,  in 
their  origin,  no  political  or  eccle- 
siastical chajracter  whatever.  They 
were  simply  associations  for  mutual 
edification.  They  arose  out  of  the 
natural  desire  for  spiritual  inter* 
course,  the  exchange  of  religious 
experience,  and  mutual  encourage- 
ment in  the  practices  of  piety. 
The  members  were  young  men,  of 
the  middle  station  of  life,  in  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster. 
'The  greater  part  of  them  were 
such  as  had  eiyoyed  a  sober  educa- 
tion, and  had  not  shared  in  the 
scandalous  .and  heightened  enor- 
mities of  these  latter  days.'     The 


little  pamphlet  from  which  the  ac- 
count of  these  societies  is  taken, 
was  written  by  Dr.  Josiah  Wood- 
ward, minister  of  Poplar.  Dr. 
Woodward  was  a  clergyman  of 
more  zeal  than  judgment,  as  ap- 
pears from  another  book  of  his. 
called  Fair  Warnings  (1707),  full 
of  apocrjrphal  stories  of  apparitions 
and  divine  interpositions.  But 
nothing  of  this  sort  appears  in  his 
Account  of  the  Rise  arii  Progress  of 
the  Religious  Societies  in  the  City  of 
London^  <S^c,  beyond  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  pleads  their 
cause.  For  as  soon  as  their  ex- 
istence came  to  be  generally  known, 
they  became,  not  unnaturally,  an 
object  of  suspicion.  The  idea  of 
reU^ous  brotherhood  is  too  little 
familiar  in  this  country  not  to  en- 
sure that  any  such  association 
would  be  creoited  with  ulterior 
objects.  These  '  reli^ous  societies ' 
however,  overlived  the  first  period 
of  jealousy.  They  had  the  appro- 
bation not  only  of  Nelson  and  the 
Non-jurors,  but  of  Tillotson,  Comp- 
ton,  and  many  of  the  other  bishops. 
They  conducted  themselves,  too, 
with  great  prudence.  During  the 
dangerous  time  of  the  reign  of 
James  II.,  they  changed  the  name 
of  '  society*  for  that  of  '  club  ;'  and 
instead  of  meeting  at  a  friend's 
house,  they  adjourned  to  a  tavern, 
where  they  could  have  a  private 
room  for  their  meetings.  In  other 
respects  the  Catholic  zeal  which 
then  raged  at  Court  only  stimulated 
their  devotion.  The  sight  of  the 
daily  celebration  of  mass  in  the 
Chapel  Boyal,  induced  them  to  set 
up  daily  prayers  at  8  p.m.  at  St. 
Clement  Danes,  where  '  they  never 
wanted,'  we  are  told,  '  a  full  and 
affectionate  congregation.'  They 
made  a  collection  at  their  weekly 
meetings  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
for  chiurity  schools,  for  the  support 
of  daily  prayers  and  lectures  in 
various  churches,  and  for  sending 
out  missionaries  to  the  plantations. 
In  about  twenty  years  from  their 
first  foundation  they  had  increased 
to  the  number  of  forty-two  distinct 
societies  in  London.  Similar  asso- 
ciations were  formed  at  Oxford,  at 
Cambridge,  Dublin,  Drogheda,  and 
other  large  towns.  Clergymen  going 
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from  London  to  the  charge  of  rural 
panahes  instituted  similar  usages; 
borrowing  or  adapting  to  the  pur- 
po^  the  rules  of  the  London 
societies,  with  the  most  beneficial 
results,  in  the  revival  of  at  least 
the  externals  of  religion  and  the 
decencies  of  public  worship. 

Dr.  Woodward's  *  Account*  is  very 
imperfect  We  should  have  liked 
to  nave  known  whether  these  so- 
cieties were  strictly  of  home  origin, 
or  whether  they  were  propa^tea 
£rom  a  foreign  source.  Tneir  re- 
semblance to  some  of  the  lay  oon- 
fistemities  established  by  &  Yin- 
cent  de  Paul  is  obvioua  But  from 
•  the  share  which  Dr.  Homeck  had 
in  their  erection,  it  is  more  likely 
that  they  were  copied  from  some 
Lutheran  orif;inaL  We  find  Ja- 
blonski,the  King  of  Prussia's  chap- 
lain, translating  Dr.  Woodward's 
'  Account'  into  Qerman ;  and  pr. 
IVancke,  the  Pietist  professor  at 
Halle,  writes  letters  of  sympathy 
and  encouragement  to  the  London 
Societies.  Buch  associations  are 
from  their  nature  temporary,  par- 
taking of  the  ephemeral  and  con- 
vulsive character  of  all  revivals.  If 
their  macliineiy  is  nuuntained  after 
their  snirit  is  gone,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  it  is  employed  for 
simply  mischievous  ends.  Such 
was,  it  seems,  the  case  with  these 
societies.  Thev  began  as  '  religious' 
associations,  de^nerated  into  mere 
^Church'  societies^ and  deservedly 
perished  in  the  mm  of  Jacobitism. 
One  of  their  last  annual  meetings 
was  at  Bow  Church  in  1738,  where 
they  listened  to  a  sermon  from  Dr. 
Berriman,  warning  the  members 
against  being  led  astray  by  the 
irregidarities  of  Whitefield. 

2.  Societies  for  the  Reprmation  of 
Ifomertf.— The  'Beli^ous  Socie- 
ties' have  been  placed  first,  as  not 
only  earlier  in  point  of  time,  bul^  as 
the  root  out  of  which  the  later 
really  grew.  The  'Societies  for 
the  reformation  of  Manners'  have 
sometimes  h&ea  confounded  with 
the '  Beli^ous  Societies,'  but  they 
were  distinct  bodies,  and  had  dif- 
ferent obiects.  The  'Beli^ous  So- 
cieties' had,  in  their  origin,  no 
ether  purpose  than  the  promotion 
of  individual  piety  among  their 


members.  The  ^SogMmb  for  tiie 
Bef  ormation  of  Manners'  first  bring 
us  upon  the  questionable  ground  of 
union  for  philanthropic  purposes. 
Their  object  was  the  enforcement 
of  the  existing  laws  against  vice 
and  pro&neness.  The  excesses  of 
outrageous  impiety  to  which  'the 
High  Church  triumnh  had  indi- 
rectly led  called  forth  attempts  to 
suppress  them  by  the  arm  of 
law;  A  new  Act  of  Parliament 
was  obtained  against  cursing  or 
swearing :  another  against  impious 
books.  Koyal  proclamations  were 
issued.  Parliament  addressed  the 
Crown,  grand  juries  presented,  and 
tiie  gentlemen  and  magistrates 
united — Churchman  and  Dissenter 
alike — ^to  put  in  force  the  laws 
against  swearing,  drunkenness,  and 
the  profanation  of  Sunday.  A 
second  society  consisted  of  about 
sixty  tradesmen  and  others,  who 
made  it  their  business  to  suppress 
the  debauchery  of  the  streets. 
Tenison  recommended  the  societies 
to  his  sufi&agans  in  a  pastoral  letter; 
Affiliated  branches  were  formed  at 
Hull,  Nottingham,  Bristol,  and 
other  provincial  towns,  piank 
warrants  were  sent  down  from 
town  to  the  local  associations.  A 
compilation,  containing  an  abstract 
of  the  penal  laws  for  the  guidance 
of  their  proceedings,  was  circulated. 
A  Beport  of  the  London  Society  in 
1736,  states  that  in  the  forty-two 
years  of  its  existence  it  had  prose- 
cuted 100,6^  persons,  in  London 
only,  for  deoauchery  and  profane- 
ness.  Seventy  or  eigh^  warrants 
wtf  e  sometimes  executed  in  a  week 
upon  common  swearers  in  the  me- 
tropolis, ^  so  that  our  constables  of 
late  have  found  it  difficult  to  take 
up  a  swearer  in  divers  of  our 
streets.'  Sunday  markets  were 
suppressed.  Bakers  were  not  al- 
lowed to  appear  in  the  streets  with 
their  baskets,  or  barbers  with  their 
pot,  basin,  or  periwig-box ;  a  strict 
watch  was  kept  on  public-houses^ 
and  no  '  tippling'  allowed  in  them 
on  the  Lorap  day.  Some  thousands 
of '  lewd  persona  were  imprisoned, 
fined,  or  whipt ;  and  the  *  Tower- 
end  of  the  town  purged  from  that 
I)estilential  generation  of  night- 
walkers.' 
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These  societies  seem  to  have 
come  to  an  end  about  1740.  They 
•did  not  die,  however,  till  their  in- 
•efficac^  had  been  demonstrated  by 
£icts  m  the  most  complete  way. 
All  historians  agree  that  the  cor- 
ruption of  manners,  as  &r  as  its 
external  signs  were  oonoemed,  was 
never  greater  in  our  country  than 
about  the  middle  of  George  IL's 
reign,  when  these  societies  had 
been  zealously  prosecuting,  and  the 
magistrates  fining  and  whipping, 
for  naif  a  century.  De  Foe  alone, 
in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  things 
before  his  age,  seized  their  weak 
point  when  ne  suggested  to  the 
nigher  classes  to  trv  the  effect  of  a 
little  good  example  in  reforming 
their  inferiors. 

3.  Society  for  Promotmg  Christian 
Knowledge,  —  Philanthropical  aims 
took  a  better  form,  and  one  which 
has  maintained  its  existence  down 
to  our  days,  in  the  well-known 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  This  society  has  never 
yet  had  its  historian;  and  Mr. 
Secretan's  notices,  though  short, 
will  be  read  with  mterest.  It  was 
first  established  in  1698,  by  »  few 
friends  of  Dr.  Thomas  '^ray.  This 
is  its  first  resolution : — 

Whereas  the  growth  of  Tioe  and  immo- 
ralitj  ifl  greatly  owing  to  gross  ignorance 
of  the  principles  of  the  ChrLstian  religion, 
we,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  do 
agree  to  meet  together  as  often  as  we  can 
eonveniently,  to  consoit,  under  the  eon- 
dnot  of  the  Diyine  proyidenoe  and  aiBiiit- 
anoe,  how  we  may  be  able  by  due  and 
lawM  methods  to  promote  Chriatian 
knowledge. 

The  first  meeting  was  on  the  8th 
March,  1699,  when  Lord  Guildford, 
Sir  Humphrey  Mackworth,  Justice 
Hook,  Doctor  Bray,  and  Colonel 
Colchester  were  the  members  pre- 
sent The  two  main  objects  to 
which  the  Societv  addressed  itself 
were  the  establishment  of  charity- 
schools  and  the  circulation  of  re- 
ligions books.  Amonff  their  earliest 
publications  were  Ndson's  FetHivals 
and  FoMMj  and  other  shorter  tracts 
by  him:  Dr.  Woodward's  Trads 
ogaintL  Drunkenness  and  Swearing; 
Ostervald's  A  bridgment  of  the  BiUe; 
Lewis's  Church  CaUMsm  Ex- 
pUumed;   Bradford  On  Begenera- 


tion;  Melmoih^a  Oreat,  Importasice 
of  a  Religious  life;  Life  of  James 
jBonnell;  Scougal's  Zi/i;  of  God  in 
the  Soul  of  Man; — all  works  which 
still  retain  their  place  in  the  list  of 
the  Society  for  jPromoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge.  Suitable  books 
of  devotion  were  dispersed  among 
the  patients  in  the  hospitals.  Ei^ht 
hundred  Kind  CcaUiom  agamst 
Stoearing  were  distributed  in  town 
among  the  hackney  coachmen; 
thirty  thousand  Solaier's  Monitor 
sent  to  the  army  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. A  plan  for  the  reformation 
of  seamen  was  taken  into  consider- 
ation; and  Admiral  Benbow  and 
Sir  Qeorge  Booke  undertookto  have 
similar  tracts  dispersed  through  the 
fleet  The  society,  in  its  first  two 
years,  designed  to  embrace  mis- 
sionary effort  in  forei^  countries 
and  the  coloniea  But  it  was  found, 
after  that  short  experience,  that 
this  was  too  wide  a  field  of  exertion. 
And  accordingly — 

4,  Society  for  the  Propagaiian  of 
the  Gospel  wi  Foreign  Farts, — A 
separate  society  was  organized  in 
1701  for  these  purposes.  The  name 
was  of  older  date.  Cromwell,  in 
1649,  had  erected  a  corporation 
under  the  name  of  '  The  rresident 
and  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  New  England.'  The 
same  corporation,  or  another  under 
the  same  name,  was  promoted  by 
Clarendon  after  the  Bestoration. 
From  this  probably  the  name  of 
the  new  society,  which  received  its 
charter  of  incorporation  i6th  June, 
1701,  was  adopted.  The  charter  re- 
cited the  insufficient  maintenance, 
or  total  absenccL  of  ministers  of  the 
Church  in  the  plantations,  colonies, 
and  fisctories  beyond  the  seas,  so 
that  the  population  'do  want  the 
administration  of  God's  word  and 
sacraments,  and  seem  to  be  aban- 
doned to  atheism  and  infidelity;' 
while  *  divers  Bomish  priests  and 
Jesuits  are  the  more  encouraged  to 
draw  them  over  to  Popish  super- 
stition and  idolatry.'  "Die  new 
corporation  is  charged  with  'the 
receiving,  managing,  and  dispensing 
of  chanty  given  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  orthodox  cleT|^,  and 
for  making  such  other  provision  as 
may  be  neoessaiy  for  the  propagar 
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tion  of  the  Qospel  in  those  parts.' 
Besides  the  leading  members  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  alread^r  mentioned,  the 
following  were  active  members  of 
the  '  Society  for  the  Pronagation  of 
the  Gospel : — ^Temson,  Bray,  Beye- 
rid^e,  Mapletof t,  QastreU.  Marshall, 
White  Kennett,  John  Eyelyn,  Sir 
Bichard  Blackmore,  &c.  Bobert 
Nelson,  being  a  non-juror,  is  not 
named  in  the  diarter,  but  was 
elected  a  member  in  the  following 
November,  in  company  with  Burnet 
and  nine  other  of  the  bishops. 

Ss,  The  Chariiy  /Schools.— When 
ublic  feeling  is  once  excited  in  the 
irection  of  benevolent  schemes, 
they  tend  to  multiply,  as  com- 
mercial schemes  do  in  times  of 
Bpeculative  excitement  Instead 
of  standing  in  each  other's  way, 
they  tend  to  call  fresh  associations 
into  being.  The  good  that  wants 
doing  is  practically  infinite  as  soon 
as  we  conceive  the  ambition  of 
doing  it.  The  education  of  the 
chiloren  of  Uie  poor  was  one  of  the 
obvious  fields  of-  exertion.  The 
idea  of  the  State  either  providing 
the  means  or  enforcing  the  ac- 
quisition of  education  was  not  yet 
started.  It  was  a  benefit  which  the 
rich  now  came  forward  to  bestow 
as  charity  upon  the  poor.  As  our 
grammar-schools  date  from  Ed- 
ward YL,  so  our  Bluecoat  and 
Greycoat  schools  date  from  Queen 
Anne.  The  Jesuits,  in  the  reign 
of  James  II.,  opened  a  ^tuitous 
school  in  the  Savo^.  This  was  the 
first  charity  school  in  London.  To 
counteract  their  influence  Tenison 
opened  a  Protestant  school  in  Sl 
Martin's  parish,  and  some  other 
zealous  cnurchmen  set  up  tiie 
Bluecoat  School  in  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster.  We  must  not  ascribe 
this  movement  wholly  to  church 
rivalry.  Tenison  saw  doubtless 
not  only  the  influence  that  might 
be  gained,  but  the  good  that  might 
be  done.  This,  too,  was  the  great 
era  of  school  foundation  or  im- 
provement in  the  north  of  Germany. 
The  celebrated  Francke  founda- 
tions at  Halle,  in  Saxony,  had  been 
begun  by  August  Hermann  Francke 
in  1604,  and  his  labours  soon  became 
widely  known  in  this  country.    By 
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1 701  there  had  been  called  into 
being  in  London  and  its  suburbs 
forty  schools,  in  which  above  one 
thousand  children  received  gra- 
tuitous education,  clothing,  and 
fiskcilities  for  being  apprenticed.  By 
17 1 2  the  number  of  such  schools 
had  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
seventeen,  with  five  thousand  chil- 
dren. This  was  at  a  time  when  the 
population  little  exceeded  five  hun- 
dred thousand. 

The  standard  of  instruction  was 
not  ambitious.  The  boys  were 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  the 
^rounds  of  arithmetic  to  fit  them 
for  service.  The  girls  were  only 
taught  to  read,  to  knit,  to  sew,  and 
ma^,  to  make  and  mend  their 
clothes.  *  Some  worthy  persons  are 
contriving  expedients  to  teach  our 
children  things  as  well  as  words,  and 
to  render  leandng  more  useful  to 
humane  life,  which  has  been  greatly 
wanting.'  (Woodward,  Account  of 
the  Rdtgious  Societies,  p.  95.)  The 
adults  were  not  forgotten :  masters 
and  mistresses  were  recommended 
to  appoint  some  evening  in  the 
week  to  teach  such  grown  people 
to  read  as  have  been  neglected  in 
their  youth.  Particular  mention  is 
made  of  the  clergyman  of  Eepsall 
in  Bedfordshire  (Mr.  Salmon),  who 
'has  with  great  success  prevailed 
upon  the  youth  of  his  pansh  to  go 
to  school  to  learn  to  read  and  write, 
and  their  catechism,  in  the  close  01 
the  winter  evening;  and  on  the 
servants  of  tJie  saia  parish  to  come 
to  him  once  a  week  for  instruction.' 
Thus  the  *  night-school'  is  not  a 
modem  invention.  In  many 
churches  of  the  metropolis  sermons 
were  preached  monthly  or  quarterly 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools. 
General  interest  maa  still  further 
maintained  by  catechising  the 
children  at  church;  by  quarterly 
school  examinations  at  nine  or  ten 
places  in  town  at  five  in  the  even- 
ing, open  to  the  public ;  and  bv  an 
annual  assemblage  of  the  school 
children  at  Si  Sepulchre's  Church, 
the  original  of  tne  present  anni- 
versary meeting  in  Si  Paul's. 

The  example  of  London  was 
imitated  throughout  the  country. 
At  Shoreham  the  experiment  of 
King's  Sombome  was  anticipated 
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— that,  viz.,  of  making  the  school 
self-supporting  by  the  joint  edu- 
cation of  children  of  diiSerent 
grades.  'Persons  of  ability  gave 
more  than  the  schooling  of  tneir 
own  children,  that  the  master  might 
have  such  an  income  as  might 
enable  him  to  teach  the  children  of 
the  poor  gratis.'  At  SaUsbury  the 
whole  expense  of  one  school  was 
borne  by  the  Bishop  (Burnet), 
'who  frequently  visits  and  cate- 
chises the  children,  and  sets  them 
i)ortions  of  Scripture  to  get  by 
neart,  which  he  sees  penormed 
himself'  At  the  then  fashionable 
resort  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  a  school 
of  seventy  children  was  maintained 
by  the  contributions  of  the  visitors. 
At  Cambridge  man^  of  the  colleges 
gave  their  communion  money.  In 
tne  minutes  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  May 
12th,  1708,  we  find  that 

Mr.  Nelson  oommnnicated  a  letter  he 
reoeiTed  from  some  unknown  hands  at 
Oxford,  acquainting  him  that  several  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Univenity,  obserring  the 
streets  filled  with  idle  ehUdren,  notwith- 
standing the  city  and  UniTersity  have  set 
out  two  very  considerable  charity  schools 
to  which  the  said  gentlemen  have  been 
subscribers,  they  have  resolved  to  erect 
another,  towards  which  they  hare  sub- 
scribed between  £50  and  d£6o,  and  opened 
a  school  for  about  ninety  children,  most 
of  'em  girls ;  upon  which  they  desire  Mr. 
'  Nelson's  advice  how  to  apply  their  fund 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  likewise  to 
furnish  'em  with  rules  for  the  better 
goremment  of  the  schools. 

All  these  schools  were  distinctly 
Church  of  England  schools.  The 
master  was  not  only  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church,  bat  /one  that 
frequents  the  holv  communion,  and 
who  is  approved  by  the  minister  of 
the  parish  before  he  is  present^  to 
be  licensed  by  the  ordmaiy.'  Hia 
first  business  was  to  instruct  the 
children  in  the  Church  Catechism, 
*'  and  shall  afterwards  more  largely 
inform  them  of  their  duty  by  the 
help  of  the  Whde  Duty  of  AfaTi.' 
He  was  to  bring  the  children  to 
church  twice  every  Lord's  day  and 
holiday.  In  some  cases  he  had  to 
attend  divine  service  with  his 
scholars  every  day. 

6.  Tkc  Designs  of  Dr.  Bray. — 
Dr.     Thomas    Bray,     Rector    of 


S.  Botolph's  Without,  Aldgate. 
and  afterwards  Commissary  of 
Maryland,  was  one  of  the  foremost 
persons  concerned  in  setting  up  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gk)spel.  But  the  title  of  'Associates 
of  Dr.  Bray'  was  specially  given  to 
a  society  founded  by  him  for  the 
erection  of  parochial  libraries.    He 

E'  id  an  '  Address  to  Persons  of 
ty  and  Estate.'  He  solicits 
charitable  consideration  of 
this  project ;  stating  that  there 
were  then  in  England  above  two 
thousand  parishes  where  the  annual 
incomes  of  the  ministers  did  not 
exceed  ^£30.  He  proposes  to  esta- 
blish parochial  libraries,  to  be  at- 
tachea  to  such  parishes,  for  the  use 
of  the  minister  for  the  time  being. 
The  libraries  to  consist  of  a  '  com- 
petent number  of  the  best  com- 
ments on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
the  most  approved  treatises  of 
practical  divmity,  and  such  books 
as  may*enable  them  to  administer 
wholesome  and  soimd  doctrine  to 
their  flock,  either  by  wagr  of  cate- 
chising or  preaching.'  His  exer- 
tions were  so  successful  that  before 
his  death,  in  1730,  he  had  esta- 
blished sixty-seven  parochial  libra- 
ries for  the  use  of  the  minister  of 
the  place,  and  eighty-three  lending 
catechetical  libraries  in  central 
localities,  for  loan  among  the  neigh- 
bouring clergy.  He  had  purchased 
near  tlu'ee  thousand  books  in  folio, 
and  above  four,  thousand  in  quarto 
and  octavo.  The  preservation  of 
these  libraries  was  secured  by  an 
act  of  Parliament,  which  he  ob- 
tained in  1709.  The  trustees  survive 
to  the  present  day  under  the  title 
of  *The  Associates  of  Dr.  Bray.* 
They  possess  an  income  of  £^^0  a 
year,  aerived,  partly  from  a  sum  of 
money  invested  in  the  funds,  partly 
from  an  estate  in  Pennsylvania; 
but  their  aid  is  no  longer  given  to 
the  formation  of  libraries,  nearly 
the  whole  of  their  revenue  being 
spent  on  colonial  schools.  Surely 
libraries  are  no  less  required  by  the 
poorer  clei^  now  than  then.  Per- 
haps the  Sxq  that  has  overtaken 
those  which  were  established  has 
been  the  reason  of  this  diversion  of 
the  funds  from  their  proper  destina- 
tion.   What  has  become  of  these 
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libraries,  of  the  three  thousand 
folios,  and  the  four  thousand  quartos 
and  octavos  ? 

Mr.  Edwardes  (Memoirs  of  Libra- 
ries, vol.  iL)  has  traced  the  existence 
of  one  or  two,  but  no  more,  and 
these  one  or  two  seem  dying  a  lin- 
^ring  death.  Thrust  into  a  chest 
in  the  yestrv,  torn  up  for  waste 
paper,  rotted  by  damp,  ^e  books 
appear  to  have  perished  by  all  the 
known  forms  ox  death.  Even  at 
Maidstone,  whidi  obtained  on  the 
easy  terms  of  raising  J^o,  Dr.  BraVs 
own  valuable  collection  of  tne 
Fathers, '  the  losses  appear  to  have 
been  serious.' 

7.  The  Commission  for  building 
new  Churches. — ^The  zeal  displayed 
80  far  had  been  confined  to  private 
individuals,  and  directed  to  works 
of  piety  and  religion.  In  17 10,  the 
Tory  and  High  Church  House  of 
Commons  took  the  initiative  in  a 
more  strictly  ecclesiastical  work, 
and  voted  £3^0,000  for'  church 
building  in  London  and  its  suburbs. 
It  ap{)eared  by  the  report  of  the 
committee  that  a  population  of 
240,000  were  improvided  with 
church  room.  The  sum  voted  was 
intended  to  build  fifty  new  churches, 
reckoning  4750  souls  to  each  parish, 
and  to  provide  a  parsonage-house 
and  bunal  ground  for  each  church. 
Theamount  was  voted  unanimously, 
and  was  to  be  raised  by  a  tax  of 
3«.  a  ton  upon  all  coals  brought  into 
the  port  of  London.  This  method 
of  providing  the  funds  appears  to 
have  been  a  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Hickes,  who,  as  early  as  1705,  had 
recommended  that  the  Coal  Act  of 
Charles  II..  which  was  then  expir- 
ing, should  be  continued  for  the 


purpose.  Hickes  had  asked  for 
one  hundred  churches ;  Parliament 
granted  fifty,  and  voted  J^Topo 
a-piece  for  that  number.  The 
snpineness  of  a  Boyal  Commissioii 
and  the  extravagance  of  the  archi* 
tects,  however,  had  not  been  al- 
lowed for.  The  ^350,000  was  got 
through  before  a  fourth  part  of  the 
fifty  churches  had  been  completed. 
Of  some  twelve  which  were  built 
with  the  money,  a  Parliamentary 
Committee  reported,  Nov.  19th, 
17 18,  that  S.  John's,  Westmin- 
ster, cost  j£29,277 ;  Deptford, 
j£i9,367;  Limehouse,;£io.679 ;  Spit- 
tlefields,  ^19,418:  BatcMe  High- 
way, ;£i8,557  ;  &  Mary-le-Strand, 
£16,341.  The  first  two,  the  com- 
mittee complained,  were  erected  by 
Mr.  Archer,  the  architect,  and  one 
of  the  Commissioners,  without  any 
estimate. 

After  this  gigantic  specimen  of 
jobbery,  no  more  money  was  to  be 
got  from  Parliament  The  revived 
zeal  in  which  these  schemes  had 
originated  died  out  with  that 
generation.  Philanthropic  project 
slumbered  for  nearly  a^  centurv, 
with  a  few  solitary  exceptions,  sucb 
as  Bishop  Berkeley,  whose  romantic 
enterprises  in  the  middle  of  the 
churdi  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century  look  sadly  out  of  place.  In 
the  last  half  century  our  sociedes 
have  multiplied  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  nave  become  a  piiblic 
nuisance.  Thej  crush,  instead  of 
promoting,  individual  charity,  and 
tame  our  ranpathy  between  man 
and  man.  Our  social  evils  are  come 
to  that  pass  that  it  may  be  truly 
said,  ^  Nee  vitia  nostra,  nee  remedia, 
pati  possumus.' 

M.  P. 
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WHAT  AEE  WE  OQMINa  TO! 
A  OuMVJBHaaaioy  m  a  Railway  Casbiage. 


WE  were  four :  we  bad  the  rail- 
way carriage  all  to  ourselves ; 
and  we  travelled  through  the  whole 
ni^t,  from  Edinburgh  to  London. 

jBefore  I  explain  who  were  the 
*  we,'  I  must  say  a  few  words  about 
railway  joumevs  in  general  What 
capricious  and  uncertain  things 
they  are,  intellectually  speaking! 
Sometimes  the  whole  party  are 
slum,  and  glower  at  one  another 
auring  the  whole  period  that  they 
jure  together.  At  other  times  the 
conversation  commences  at  once^ 
is  throughout  agreeable,  and  the 
fellow-travellers  separate  with  a 
feeling  of  regret  that  the  same  com- 
"panj  will,  in  all  human  probability, 
never  be  boxed  up  together  again. 
The  journey,  too,  has  been  found 
to  be  marvdlously  short 

One  remarkable  feature  in  these 
railway  conversations  is  their  truth- 
fulness. Even  a  reserved  and  cau- 
tious man,  feeling  that  he  is  un- 
known, and  that  he  is  talking  to 
others  who  cannot  abuse  his 
confidence,  utters  sentiments  and 
opinions  which  he  is  shy  of  express- 
injg^  even  in  a  circle  of  intimate 
friends. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  a  railway 
journey  is  in  every  sense  a  vei^ 
uncertain  thing.  The  man  who  is 
agreeable  at  one  time  is  not  so  at 
another ;  and  there  must  be  an  un- 
conscious harmony  amongst  all  the 
persons  present  for  the  conversa- 
tion to  be  of  that  delightful  kind 
which  I  have  before  described 

To  show  how,  even  with  the  best 
intention^  a  railway  journey  may 
not  be  felicitous  as  regards  com- 
panionship, I  must  relate  an  anec- 
dote of  a  mend  of  mine.  He  is  a 
great  wit,  and  is  said  to  tell  a  storv 
as  well  as  any  man  in  England. 
What  a  man  does  well  he  likes  to 
do  often;  and  my  friend  abounds 
in  good  stories.  As  he  was  travel- 
ling once  in  a  railway  carriage,  in 
company  with  a  stout  motherly- 
looking  woman,  he  did  what  he 
could  to  make  himself  agreeable  to 
her;  for  my  friend  is  not  one  of 


those  wits  who  are  dull  unless  they 
have  a  large  circle  to  listen  to 
their  witticisms.  The  conversation 
flagged.  My  Mend  looked  into  the 
recesses  of  his  mind  for  a  good 
story  to  tell  the  ladv.  A  bright 
thought  occurred  to  him :  he  had 
found,  as  he  thought,  the  ri^t 
story:  he  made  the  conversation 
run  upon  children,  then  upon  large 
families.  Then  he  began  ms  stoiv, 
mentioning  how  there  was  a  lady 
who  had  been  blessed  with  twins, 
and  that  when  the  two  little  dears 
were  in  a  few  days  brought  down 
into  the  drawing-room  to  be  ad- 
mired, the  eldest  boy  in  the  family 
regarded  them  with  much  interest, 
moving  from  one  side  to  the  other 
to  contemplate  the  infants  from  all 
points  of  view.  At  length,  point- 
ing with  his  finger,  he  excliomed. 
^I  think  we'll  keep  this  one, 
intimating  that  the  other  was  to 
be  disposed  of.  as  he  had  seen  done 
in  the  case  oi  superfluous  kittens 
and  puppies. 

No  laughter  greeted  my  friend's 
ears  after  ne  had  told  this  pleasing 
little  narrative.  There  was  not 
even  a  smile.  The  good  lady  mut- 
tered some  words  which  sounded 
very  like  ^wretch  and  monster;' 
pursed  up  her  lips,  and  did  not 
utter  a  word  from  York  to  London. 
The  discomfited  wit  subsided  into 
his  comer,  read  his  book  diligently, 
and  resolved  ilot  to  waste  his  pearls 
of  anecdote  upon  unknown,  and 
possibly  porcine,  people  for  the 
future. 

A  curious  incident,  which  hap- 
pened to  myself  some  years  ago, 
always  makes  me  anxious  to  pro* 
voke  a  little  conversation  for  the 
chance  of  seeing  what  kind  of  per- 
sons I  am  travelling  with.  I  bad 
commenced  a  journey  of  a  hundred 
miles  with  a  fellow-traveller  whose 
appearance  was  not  very  invitinJB^ 
Me  was  a  hard-looking  man,  al 
stem  aspect,  with  a  face  bronzed 
by  other  and  fiercer  suns  than  our& 
and  with  a  countenance  full  of 
those  lines  which  are  imprinted  by 
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early  and  severe  toiL  We  had 
travelled  eighty-five  miles  without 
exchanging  a  word. 

At  last,  I  threw  a  remark  at  him 
about  the  weather.  He  replied 
sharply  and  decisively.  It  was  not 
encouraging;  but  I  made  a  second 
remark  upon  the  same  unfailing 
topic.  His  reply,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  spoke  of  other  climes, 
disclosed  to  my  astonishment  that 
he  was  the  man  of  all  men  with 
whom  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
had  hours  of  conversation.  My 
dearest  friend  had  emigrated  to  the 
antipodes,  and  this  man  turned  out 
to  be  his  nearest  neighbour.  I  had 
often  wondered  whether  my  friend's 
letters  were  entirely  sincere,  and 
how  much  of  his  regret  at  absence 
he  concealed  in  order  to  save  us  at 
home  from  needless  pain.  And 
now  here  was  one  who  could  give 
me  much  of  the  information  I 
desired.  But  only  fifteen  miles 
remained,  and  I  recollect  calling  to 
mind,  as  I  crossed  over  to  the 
corner  of  the  carriage  where  he  was 
sitting,  that  the  gradients  were 
against  me,  that  it  was  down  hill 
nearly  all  the  way  to  the  terminus, 
and  that  the  journey  would  be  over 
in  twenty-four  minutes.  I  lost  not 
a  moment's  time,  and  never  did  I 
seek  to  put  so  much  meaning  in  so 
few  words  as  in  the  questions  which 
I  rapidly  asked,  and  which  he  was 
good  enough  to  answer  with  equal 


rapidity.  But  oh !  how  I  regretted 
the  eighty-five  miles  passed  over 
in  silence. 

In  this  journey  from  Edinburgh 
to  London  I  had  three  companions. 
They  were  men  of  middle  age.  One 
was  a  stout-built,  florid  man,  whose 
conversation  soon  showed  that  he 
wa!)  a  merchant.  As  I  must  give 
each  of  my  companions  some  name 
to  distinguish  him,  I  will  call  the 
merchant  Mr.  Ledger.  Another 
was,  I  conjectured,  a  surgeon  or  a 
ph^^cian.  I  will  call  him  Mr. 
Quinine.  He  was  a  mild-looldng 
man,  with  an  anxious  expression 
of  countenance,  as  if  he  were 
thinking  of  some  poor  patient's 
difficult  case.  The  thira  was  a 
dwarf.  I  cannot  guess  what  was 
his  occupation.  I  will  call  him 
Mr.  Maxwell,  for  I  should  not  like 
to  give  him  any  name  connected 
with  his  infirmity.  My  own  name, 
for  the  occasion,  ^all  be  Brown. 

Faithful  to  my  usual  practice,  I 
commenced  the  conversation  -and, 
as  we  were  starting  from  Edin- 
burgh in  a  winter  month,  it  was  a 
very  safe  thing  for  me  to  remark 
that  it  was  exceedinj^ly  cold.  From 
this  promising  beginning  we  soon 
diverged  into  other  topics,  and,  be- 
fore we  had  left  the  station  twenty 
minutes,  found  ourselves  engaged 
in  an  animated  conversation  on  the 
a£&drs  of  Europe,  which  I  venture 
to  think  IB  worth  recording. 


MR.  BBOWN. 

Well,  it  must  be  owned  that  you  all  take  a  very  gloomy  view  of  the 
present  state  of  a&irs. 

MB.  LEDGER. 

How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  No  man  can  take  up  his  newspaper  of  a 
morning  without  feeling  that  there  mav  be  some  intelligence  which  shall 
embarrass  and  perplex  him  thoroughly,  especially  if  he  have  extended 
concerns.  There  is  scarcely  a  country  in  Europe  which  is  not  full  of  the 
elements  of  disaster. 

And  then,  with  regard  to  our  own  affairs,  look  at  the  weight  of 
taxation,  which,  even  in  times  of  so-called  peace,  is  incident  upon  us; 
and  then  see  tnat,  instead  of  buying  and  selling  more,  improving  their 
land  and  increasing  their  manufactures,  the  energies  of  mankind  are 
ddefly  devoted  to  discovering  the  most  admirable  modes  of  clearing  one 
aliother  off  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  And,  remember,  that  for  every 
man  yon  kill,  you  destroy  a  possible  customer. 

MR.  MAXWELL. 

I  look  for  a  beneficial  change  in  this  continued  improvement  of  the 
means  of  slaughter — ^in  fact,  in  these  means  being  earned  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  which  the  world  has  at  present  no  notion  of.    I  trust  that 
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science  will  invent  something  which  will  destroy  annies  as  the  simoon 
destroys  caravans. 

UEL  BBOWN. 

This  will  be  a  nice  out-come  from  Christianity. 

UB.  ICAXWELL* 

There  is  no  stopping  short  in  this  career  of  destmction,  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  more  terrible  you  can  make  war  the  better. 

lOL  QUININB. 

Can  nothing  be  done  by  diplomacy) 

IIB.  LEDGER. 

It  is  not  only  that  you  have  kings  and  ministers  who  must  be  worked 
upon,  but  in  one  case,  at  anv  rate,  you  have  a  whole  nation  to  change.  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  I  allude  to  our  neighbours  the  French.  I  have 
travelled  amongst  them,  and  lived  with  them  in  the  intimate  relations  of 
business,  and  I  am  convinced  that  a  more  dangerous  set  of  neighbours 
cannot  be  imagined. 

MB.  BBOWN. 

There  is  a  statement  often  made,  sir,  which  is  exacUy  the  opposite  of 
yours.  Many  people  say  that  the  great  mass  of  the  french  peasantry, 
and  of  the  mercantile  body  in  that  country,  are  as  much  indined  for 
peace  as  we  are.  I  do  not  think  you  want  more  than  the  two  elements 
which  we  are  certain  exist  in  France — namely,  a  despotism  and  an 
immense  standing  armv — ^to  settle  the  question  ol  the  imminent  danger 
arising  from  near  neignbourhood  to  such  a  country.  I  scarcelv  care  to 
go  further  into  the  subject  than  the  consideration  of  how  these  two 
elements  of  danger  can  be  provided  against. 

UB.  QUININE. 

My  apprehensions  chiefly  point  to  the  danger  arising  from  the  pro- 
fessional spirit  which  must  exist  in  any  army,  and  especially  in  that  of 
F^ce.    1  read  the  other  day,  in  some  novel,  a  remark  which  struck  me 


refuse  any  bribe  offered  him  in  the  shape  of  mone^,  is  won  over  directly 
by  an  opportunity  for  advancement  in  his  profession.  A  despot,  there- 
fore, with  a  large  army,  seems  to  me  to  have  an  instrument  from  which 
he  can  call  forth  any  tune  he  pleases. 

MB.  BBOWN. 

J  am  with  you  to  a  certain  extent,  but  I  think  it  is  in  the  despotism 
that  the  ffist  of  the  danger  lies.  I  am  very  impatient  when  I  hear  people 
say,  *  If  the  despotism  were  gofr  rid  of,  you  would  still  have  all  the  danger.' 
Why,  for  one  thing,  you  could  not  have  the  speed  of  movement  You, 
sir  (turning  to  Mr.  JLedger),  are  a  merchant,  I  presume.  You  have  cor- 
respondents in  many  places ;  you  woidd  be  sure  to  have  early  intelligence 
of  any  preparations  for  attacK  upon  this  country;  but  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  5iat  the  weeks  of  notice  you  woidd  have,  if  your  correspondents 
lived  under  a  constitutional  government,  might  be  abridged  to  days  if 
they  liv^  under  a  despotic  government.  That  six  hundred  thousand 
soldiers  should  be  moveable  by  the  will  of  any  one  man  is  a  danger  of 
which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  dmiensions.  For  the  world 
to  sleep  in  peace,  that  person  ought  to  be  the  most  vacillating  human 
bein^  that  could  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth :  whereas,  look  at  the 
celerity  and  firmness  with  which  this  annexation  of  Savoy  has  proceeded. 

MB.  QUININE. 

You  speak,  sir,  as  if  it  were  already  concluded.  The  great  Powers 
have  yet  to  be  consulted. 
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KB.  MAXWELL. 

Consulted !  The  kind  of  consultation  of  a  man  who  comes  to  tell 
you  he  is  about  to  make  a  marriage  which  he  knows  you  will  disapprove 
of,  and  about  which  he  pretends  to  consult  vou.  Tou  know,  that  if  you 
were  to  five  your  real  opinion,  you  would  not  be  friends  with  him  for 
yearSi  and  would  make  an  enemy  for  life  of  her.  For  my  part,  I  like 
that  French  Abb6  who  gave  his  vote  for  the  death  of  Louis  aVI.  in  the 
memorable  words,  La  mori  9am  phrase.  So  I  say.  Let  us  have  the 
annexation  without  phrase,  even  such  amusing  phrases  as  Hhe  rectifica- 
tion of  frontiers.'  Keams  of  the  best  paper  (and  let  the  Chaaoellor  of  the 
Exchequer  do  what  he  will,  the  best  paper  will  be  very  dear)  will  be 
wasted  by  diplomatists  in  reference  to  this^  annexation.  On,  for  a 
Chatham,  whose  spirit  would  combine  a  nation,  and  whose  diplomacy 
would  be  backed  by  stem  resolve ! 

lOL  BBOWK. 

You  must  own  that  Lord  John's  despatchcB  have  been  very  dignified 
and  (^tinct. 

MB.  QUININE. 

There  is  a  certain  nobility  about  that  little  man. 

MB.  MAXWELL. 

I  don't  know  about  nobility,  but  there  is  always  likelv  to  be  some 
vigour  and  force  in  those  whom  you  are  pleased  to  call '  little  men.'  The 
world  would  long  ago  have  subsided  into  stupidity  but  for  little  men. 
llVbat  energy  large  men  have,  meanders  over  their  big  bodies,  air,  and 
cannot  do  much  more  than  that. 

MB.  QUININE. 

I  assure  you,  sir,  I  meant  no  offence  to  little  men,  or,  as  I  suppose  I 
must  say,  to  men  who  are  not  large,  as  you  seem  to  be  displeasea  with 
the  word  <  little.' 

MB.  LEDGER 

Let  us  leave  little  men  alone,  and  return  to  what  we  were  talking 
about 

I  look  at  the  matter  sometimes  in  a  pounds-shillings-and-pence 
&8hion  ;  and  I  say  to  myself  that,  as  we  are  spending  fifte^  or  sixteen 
millions  a-year  to  relieve  our  minds  from  apprehension  of  invasion,  and 
as  I  do  not  see  when  this  expenditure  is  to  cease,  I  multiply  these  fifteen 
or  sixteen  millions  by  five  or  six  ^and  why  I  should  limit  myself  to  five 
or  six  I  do  not  know),  and  I  find  that  the  sum  total  equals  the  cost  of  a 
short  and  sharp  war. 

MB.  MAXWELL. 

Yes ;  you  will  all  come  to  my  views. 

MB.  QUININl^ 

What  are  ih^? 

MB.  MAXWELL. 

I  consider  a  coming  war  as  a  certainty ;  and  I  would  distinctly  pre- 
pare for  it.  I  would  then  demand  a  large  disarmament  on  the  part  of 
any  neighbour  whose  extent  of  armaments  menaced  me,  and  be  prepared 
to  abide  by  the  consequences  of  receiving  a  refusal 

MB.  QUININE. 

Your  views,  sir,  permit  me  to  say,  are  extreme.  No  statesman  would 
take  such  a  responsibility  upon  himself  It  does  appear  to  me,  however, 
that  something  might  be  done  by  negotiation;  something  much  laiger 
than  has  yet  been  attempted 

MB.  BBOWN. 


larg 


I  think  the  ruling  men  of  Europe — and  by  ruling  men  I  mean  a  very 
le  class,  including  kings,  statesmen,  writers,  piiegto    flhouldbeaoqnded 
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as  to  whether  such  a  state  of  things  as  at  ]^resent  exists  should  be  per- 
mitted to  endure.  I  am  certain  it  will  end  m  the  decadence  of  nations ; 
and  Eun^  wUl  lose  her  place  in  the  world  if  she  goes  on  in  this  barbaric 
fashion  of  keeping  up  in  times  of  peace  such  armies  as  make  peace 
scarcely  desiraUe.  The  statesmanship  of  Europe  is  really  at  a  low  ebb, 
if  it  can  find  no  remedy. 

UB.  LEDGEB. 

This  feneration  must,  give  up  all  pretensions  to  sagacity,  or  must 
declare  that  it  is  powerless,  if  it  cannot  prevent  one-ninth  of  its  young 
able-bodied  men  from  being  employed  as  soldiers,  and  one  half  of  its 
public  revenues  being  devoted  to  military  expenditure. 

MB.  BBOWV. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  all  the  thinking  and  planning  of  thoughtful 
men  will  not  get  us  out  of  the  difficulty.  A  solution  of  it  will  prooably 
come  through  some  great  folly.  That  is  my  main  hope.  That  is  the  wa^  in 
which  the  world's  aSairs  have  mostly  proceeded.  But^  indirectly,  I  think 
it  must  be  of  immense  service  to  mankind  to  be  constantly  pointing  out 
to  th^n,  by  the  aid  of  undeniable  facts  and  figures,  the  extent  of  loss  and 
sufTering  which  are  produced  by  their  quaixmsomeness  and  misgovem- 
ment. 

MTft,  LEDGEB. 

Yes ;  I  see  you  are  coming  round  to  me.  Figures  are  the  thing.  But 
they  are  not  half  enoujB;h  attended  to.  Men  hear  of  the  war  expenditure 
in  our  own  country  being  about  thirty  millions.  They  shake  their  heads ; 
deplore  the  amount;  and  soon  forget  all  about  it.  But  it  should  be 
brought  home  to  every  individual  man.  here  and  in  all  other  countries  of 
Europe,  what  he  is  really  paying  ana  enduring  for  the  sake  of  those 
complications  in  politics  wnich  make  the  newspapers  but  too  deeply 
interesting  and  human  life  about  three  times  more  sordid  and  miseraole 
than  it  nm  be^ 

1IB.BBOWN. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  antique  greatness  has  passed  away.  There 
have  been  men,  besides  and  before  Washington,  who,  I  believe,  would 
not  have  held  power  if  it  could  only  have  been  secured  to  them  by  great 
sacrifices  on  tne  part  of  their  fellow-creatures.  But  now  success  of  the 
poorest  kind  is  more  deified  than  ever. 

Hiose  who  have  never  been  tried  by  the  possession  of  power  ciui 
hardly  say  what  they  would  do :  but  I  fancy,  that  if  I  were  at  the  head 
of  any  system  of  government  which  required  half  a  million  of  men,  and 
twenty  nullions  of  money  annually,  to  support  it,  I  should  say  that  I 
was  an  egr^^ous  fiEdlure,  and  should  come  down  from  my  pedestal  and 
retire  into  pciv^ate  life, 

MR.  MAXWELL. 

Tes.  we  are  all  deluded  by  fine  clothes,  and  fine  names,  and  plating 
of  all  kinds ;  and  imagiAe  a  noisy  career  to  be  a  great  one.  But  do  not 
let  us  indulge  in  philosophy,  but  try  and  work  out  what  should  be  done. 

MB.  QUINIAK. 

StUl  there  has  been  one  remark  made,  which,  though  not  tendinff  to 
anythipg  distinctly  practical,  has  been  a  comfort  to  my  mind,  nnen 
l^t  gentleman — 

MB.  BBGWir. 

Mr.  Brown — 

MB.  QUIMINEL 

WeU,  when  Mr.  Brown  said  that  aQ  our  thinking  and  planning  might 
have  litde  result ;  but  that  some  great  folly  might  solve  tne  difficulty  for 
us :  it  seemed  to  me  that  that  was  a  true  and  comficntable  saying.  I 
suppose  he  meant  some  jpDeat  £ol]y  on  the  part  of  ade^pot 
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KB.  MAXWSLU 

I  am  going  to  make  an  uncomfortable  remark^  which  may  counter- 
balance Mr.  Brown's.  My  infirmities  have  made  me  a  student;  When 
great  military  preparations  have  once  been  made,  I  have  seldom  heard 
or  read  of  any  case  in  which  these  preparations  have  been  quietly  dis- 
continuedj  the  warlike  stores  locked  up  and  put  by,  and  the  peace  of  the 
world  maintained,  without  the  occurrence  of  a  grcAt  war  or  some  signal 
disaster.  Boys,  with  a  heap  of  stones  before  them,  will  be  sure  to  throw 
the  stones  at  somebody. 

MB.  LEDOEB. 

Our  attention,  I  mean  the  attention  of  the  nation,  is  so  often  carried 
off  to  what  seems  to  me  small  matters,  comparatively,  in  European 
politics.  What  to  us  is  the  formation  of  an  Itolian  kingdom  compared 
to  the  danger  which  is  almost  knocking  at  our  own  doors  1  We  talk  of 
a  Congress.  The  great  object  that  a  Congress  is  wanted  for  is  to  procure 
a  general  disarmament ;  and  nobody  has  talked  of  a  Congress  for  that 
purpose.  Now,  all  of  vou  would  be  read^  to  discourse  about  the  a£foirs 
of  Italy  till  one  o'clock  to-morrow  morning :  but  I  doubt  whether  any 
one  of  you  really  cares  about  them.  Do  you  care  to  the  extent  of  twenty 
pounds? 

ICB.  BBOWK. 

I  don't  mind  tellin£[  you  what  I  might  not  be  anxious  to  tell  my  nearest 
neighbours  and  best  f  nends,  that  I  am  a  very  poor  man,  or  rather  a  poor 
gentleman,  which  is  worse,  and  therefore,  if  I  were  to  say  that  I  cared 
to  the  extent  of  twenty  pounds,  it  would  be  a  very  serious  care  for  me. 
But  if  you  were  to  ask  me  whether  the  affairs  of  Italy  ever  gave  me  a 
sleepless  half  hour,  I  should  honestly  answer  'no;'  whereas  our  own 
affairs  have  often  kept  me  awake. 

HB.  LKDGBB. 

Honestly  answered !  That  is  what  I  meant ;  and  yet  I  dare  say  you 
would  be  for  going  to  war  about  some  Italian  question. 

MB.  BBOWN. 

It  might  be  a  European  as  well  as  an  Italian  question. 

MB.  MAXWELL. 

I  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  Italian  campaign.  I  was  well 
pleased  to  see  the  French  become  the  '  regenerators*  of  Italy.  But  it  was 
upon  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  man  who  did  not  care  about 
missions  generally,  but  loved  and  £eivoured  the  mission  to  Patagonia. 

MB.  QUININE. 

I  never  heard  of  him.  Patagonia  is  no  doubt  a  great  field  for  Chris- 
tian missions. 

MB.  MAXWELL. 

I  dare  sav  it  is ;  but  this  man  was  generally  supposed  to  be  very  in- 
different to  all  such  matters.  One  day,  however,  after  a  sermon  in  behalf 
of  the  mission,  he  was  observed  by  a  friend  putting  a  five-pound  note 
into  the  plate.  After  they  had  come  out  of  Church,  the  friend  remarked 
to  him,  ^I  did  not  know  that  you  cared  about  these  missions  so  much, 
and  that  you  £»ve  such  liberal  donations.'  The  giver  of  the  five-pound 
note  rephed,  'The  Patagonians  eat  their  nussionaries.  I  send  them  as 
many  as  I  can.'  (We  laughed  heartily :  Mr.  Maxwell  proceeded.)  So  I 
also  gave  great  attention  to,  and  had  the  deepest  interest  in,  the  Italian 
campaign,  when  I  thought  the  regenerators  might  be  thinned  ofil  Mv 
interest  slackened  after  the  peace  of  Villafranca.  I  dare  say  you  think 
me  a  very  hard,  cruel  man,  though,  Gk>d  knows,  if  I  could  have  my  way, 
the  world's  affairs  should  be  conducted  with  the  least  possible  cruelty. 
But,  as  I  said  before,  and  say  again,  when  there  are  great  military  pre- 
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parations,.  and  strong  military  impulses,  tbere  must,  I  fear,  be  great 
suffering  somewhere.  The  world  is,  then,  in  a  state  of  inflammation, 
and  must  be  bled.    It  is  hideous  that  it  ^ould  be  so ;  but  so,  I  fear,  it  is. 

MB.  QUININK 

I  shudder  at  this  gentleman's  sayings  ;  but  I  scarcely  know  how  to 
answer  them.  Perhaps  if  he  had  my  experience,  he  might  modify  his 
Yiews.  I  haYe  been  over  a  field  of  battle  immediately  after  the  battle,  and 
have  known  what  it  is  to  work  from  morning  till  night  at  ghastly  opera- 
tions. To  me  anything  that  prevents  such  norrors,  or  even  staves  them 
off  for  a  time,  is  welcome.  1  could  bear  this  increase  of  taxation  which 
so  disturbs  mv  friend  to  the  rifht  (Mr.  Ledger),  very  cheerfully,  though 
it  presses  hard  on  us  professional  men,  if  I  tnought  that  it  would  pre- 
vent war. 

MB.  LEDOBB. 

There's  the  point.  That  is  begging  the  question.  The  war  will  come, 
and  you  will  have  had  this  increas^  taxation,  too, — going  on  perhaps 
for  several  years. 

MB.    MAXWELL. 

Tes ;  but  you  have  no  especial  grievance  to  urge  against  this  increased 
taxation  for  military  expenditure,  unless  you  can  show  that  the  expen- 
diture is  misplaced  and  needless. 

MB.   QVINIZTEL 

Do  not  let  us  enter  into  the  question  of  national  defences.  Ton  can- 
not say  what  is  too  little  or  too  mudi,  until  you  can  form  some  estimate 
of  the  extent  and  imminence  of  the  danger. 

I  return  to  diplomacy.    Can  nothing  be  done  by  judicious  alliance?  1 

MB.  BBOWN. 

There  are  five  Qreat  Powers  in  Europe.  Observe  what  has  happened 
to  two  of  them,  Russia  and  Austria.  Tney  have  suffered  great  reverses, 
largely  caused  by  France.  But  these  reverses  have  not  been  of  such  a 
kind  as  to  make  them  ready  to'  enter  into  other  combinations  friendly  to 
us,  or  likely  to  promote  our  purposes.  Then,  again,  as  to  that  Germau 
Confederation,  it  is  such  an  unwieldy,  ill-composed  thins.  It  is  like  a 
matchlock  of  the  olden  time.  There  was  too  much  to  be  done  with  that 
engine  of  war  before  it  could  be  fired  off  And  so  it  is  with  the  Qerman 
Confederation.  I  can  imagine  an  active  commander  conquering  it  in 
detail  almost  before  it  knew  whether  it  intended  to  fight. 

I  must  say  that  I  rely  greatly  upon  our  own  colonies.  I  think  we 
should  seek  to  attach  them  to  us  by  eveiy  bond  and  tie  that  can  be 
thought  of— not  merely  on  the  present  occasion,  but  for  all  future  con- 
tingencies ;  not  for  our  own  sakes  only,  but  for  theirs.  The  great  peril 
at  tms  moment  for  the  world  is  lest  England  should  meet  with  some 
signal  military  reverse.  The  danger  to  Rberty  would  then  be  fearful  to 
contemplate.  With  the  exception  of  ourselves,  oiiir  colonies,  the  Nortliem 
States  of  the  American  Union,  the  Northern  Qermans,  the  Italians,  and 
the  Swiss,  the  ruling  j^wers  in  most  other  States  have  a  large  interest  in 
the  progress  of  despotic  principles. 

MB.  QunnNE. 
I  agree  with  every  word  that  you  say.  But  observe  that  you  have 
reckoned  the  Italians.  The  cause  of  Italy,  therefore^  is  after  all,  of  much 
imnortance:  and  so,  however  much  it  may  astonish  my  friend  to  the 
rijght,  and  tnough  I  too  acknowledge  myself  to  be  a  poor  man,  I  accept 
Ids  twenty-pound  test,  and  even  say  that  I  care  a  great  deal  more  about 
the  affedrs  of  Italy  than  can  in  any  way  be  measured  by  money. 

KB.  MAXWBLL. 

What  Mr.  Brown  has  Baid  about  our  colonies  is  all  very  good  and 
true.    I  am  sure  it  is  for  their  interest  and  ours  to  hold  very  firmly 
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Ugetiier.  Bot^  should  a  war  break  out,  these  oalonies  would  have  enoui^h 
to  do  to  protect  themselves  and  their  commerce.  Imagine  the  mischief 
that  womd  be  ptodi^oad  by  a  French  aqnadron  hovering  near  the  porto  of 
Australia,  or  molesting  CSanada.  The  greatest  thing  for  us  has  been  this 
volunteer  movement.    That  is  an  immense  protection. 

MB.  QUINOnL 

How  anybody  pretending  to  be  a  statesman  can  ridicule  it^  I  cannot 
imaginet 

IfK.  BROWN. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  has  great  advantages  withoat  any  ooantervail- 
ifl^  disadvantages.  Even  its  indirect  advantages  are  reary  valuabla  It 
bnoffs  men  of  different  ranks  together.  It  throws  life  into  a  nei^bomv 
hooo, 

MB.  QUIinN& 

It  improves  the  health  of  the  people. 

MB.    MAXWELL. 

It  ^ves  men,  who  would  otherwise  be  idle,  something  to  do,  and 
aomethmg  to  care  for. 

MB.  BBOWN. 

But  these  are  trifling  matters,  comparatively.  I  believe  the  volunteeia 
will  form  a  most  valuable  and  powerful  force.  I  can't  be  persuaded 
but  that  intelligent  men,  such  as  are  likely  to  be  found  amount  gentle* 
men,  farmers,  and  artisans,  will  acquire  all  the  arts  of  soldiering  with 
wonderful  rapidity. 

MB.  QxninNiL 

The  more  intelligent  people  are,  the  miore  tiiey  appreciate  the  merit 
of  obedience.    It  is  the  fool  and  tiie  blockhead  that  are  disorderly. 

Will  the  tiling  last  f 

MB.  BBOWK. 

That  is  an  ugly  question, 

MB.  CEDQBB. 

I  thought  so.  People  will  go  on  paying  thirty  millions  a  year  for  pro- 
tecting themselves  as  heretofore  by  deputy ;  but  they  will  become  tired 
of  volunteering  when  they  believe  there  is  no  imminent  danger. 

MB.  QUIMLNJfi. 

I  don't  think  so.  At  least  I  think  that  any  lukewarmness  may  be 
counteracted  by  encouragement  carefully  bestowed  by  the  highest  autho- 
rities. Even  encouragement  from  ordinary  persons  is  good.  In  the 
&milies  I  visit  I  always  ask  the  youn^  men  whether  they  have  joined, 
and  praise  them  for  their  public  spirit  if  thev  have  done  so. 

I  have  another  point  to  urge.  I  sav  that  driU  when  it  has  lasted  a 
year  or  two  is  never  forgotten.  It  is  like  a  language  which  you  have 
once  known,  but  have  not  had  occasion  to  use  for  many  years ;  it  is 
astoniriiing  how  soon  you  pick  it  np  again.  When  I  was  young  I  be> 
longed  to  a  yeomanry  corps.  I  remained  three  years  in  it.  When  my 
practice  increased.  I  was  obliged  to  give  np  the  yeomanry ;  but  I  am  con* 
ndent  that,  thougn  I  should  feel  a  uttle  stif^  and  awkward,  and  queer  at 
first,  I  should  soon  again  find  myself  at  home  in  the  ranka— at  all  events^ 
I  should  have  a  great  advantage  over  a  man  who  had  never  served. 

MB.  LSDCEBB. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  frippery  connected  with  tiiis  playing  at 
soldiers. 

■  MB.  BBOWIC 

My  dear  sir,  with  what  cause,  however  worthy,  is  there  not  a  good 
deal  oi  frippery  connected  1    Men's  devotion,  even  when  it  is  of  the  most 
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genmne  kind  and  directed  to  the  greatest  objects,  is  not  constant  and 
consistent  throughout  any  day.  Petty  interests  and  i>etty  dedres  have 
entered  into  the  breasts  of  saints,  who  yet  were  saints.  So,  in  this 
volunteer  moYement.  I  do  not  say  tnat  every  volunteer  is  actuated  bv  the 
highest  patriotiBm;  out  I  have  certainly  known  many  men  devote  tnem- 
selves  to  it  with  manifest  care  for  the  public  service,  and  with  next  to  no 
concern  about  themselves.  They  have  worked  as  heartily  as  they  would 
have  worked  for  any  private  and  personal  end.  And  even  if  uiere  be 
frippery,  what  is  the  neat  harm  of  it)  I  am  afraid  I  shall  get  into  dUgrace 
with  our  friend  in  the  comer ;  but  I  must  own  I  like  to  see  these  rifle 
wiif orms  in  the  streets.  We  were  not  so  well  dressed  before,  that  any  little 
improvement  is  not  veiy  welcome.  A  young  man  is  not  a  bit  the  worse  for 
bemg  smart,  and  caring  a  little  about  smartness ;  and  the  bullet  fired  by 
a  fop  is  not  softer  than  the  bullet  fired  bv  a  philosophic  youth  indifferent 
to  dress.  It  ]»'a  fact  that  there  have  been  many  men  remarkable  for 
foppery  who  have  also  been  remarkable  for  couiaga 


Mr.  Brown  is  the  enthusiast  amongst  us  j  but  I  think  he  is  not  £ir 
wron^  I  willy  however,  occupy  more  (questionable  ground;  andlsay, 
that  if  the  movement  does  slacken,  which  I  fervently  hope  it  will  not, 
great  good  will  still  have  been  obtained.  The  organization  has  been 
formed.  Upon  an  emergency,  people  would  know  where  to  go  and  what 
to  do.  The  existence  or  depots  of  arms  and  ammunition  all  over  the 
country — even  the  thousands  of  uniforms  that  have  been  made — are  great 
advantages.  On  an  emergency^  these  uniforms  could  not  be  made  in  a 
day ;  ana  the  man  without  a  uniform,  who  should  be  caught  by  the  enemy 
with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  would  by  the  laws  of  war  be  dealt  with  in  a  very 
Bommaiy  manner.  ♦ 

Then  there  is  another  point  I  suppose  you  have  all  seen  something 
of  electioneering  matters.  We  have  come  to  that  time  of  life  when  most 
people  have,  i  ou  know  the  great  advantage  that  it  is^  to  possess  the 
canvassing  books  used  on  either  side  at  a  former  election.  Now,  the 
I)eople  who  have  been  getting  up  these  rifle  corps  have,  with  regard  to 
them,  that  sort  of  knowledge  which  the  canvassing-books  disclose  of  the 
political  condition  of  anv  town  or  neighbourhood.  For  instance,  a  great 
employer  of  labour  may  have  said,  that  he  saw  no  occasion  fortius  volun- 
teer movement  now,  but  that^  of  course,  if  the  country  were  threatened, 
his  men  diould  join.  The  canvassers  for  rifle  corps  would  know  where  the 
strength  of  the  district  lies,  and  to  whom^  upon  an  emeigency,  to  address 
themselves.  In  short,  the  oiganization  is  so  fiur  formed  as  to  admit  of 
rapid  development  in  a  caBi& 

MB.  LEDGER. 

I  must  admit  that  this  is  a  veiy  businesslike  view  of  the  question. 

MB.  MAXWXLU 

But  you  see  what  all  our  talk  comes  to— reUaaee  upon  ourselves. 

MB.  QLI1N114K 

Not  exactly.  My  friend  to  the  right  evidently  deidres  that  all  people 
should  give  the  greatest  attention  to  these  war  estimates,  and  dreads  the 
indifference  to  taxation,  not  the  '  ignorant  impatience  of  it,  as  Lord 
Castlereagh  said. 

It  may  be  weak  of  me,  but  I  believe  that  akilfiil  diplomacy  could  do 
much  for  us. 

Mr.  Brown  relies  upon  folly.  Mr.  Brown,  it  must  be  owned,  occupies 
a  strong  position.  B^  is  also,  if  I  recollect,  for  a  great  appeal  to  the 
ruling  people,  by  whom  he  means  the  thinking  people,  throughout  the 
world* 
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[April,  1800, 


Pooh  I 


MS.  MAXWEUb 


MB.  QUININB. 


I  suppose  Mr.  Brown  means  that  this  appeal  shonld  be  made  throni^ 
the  press  and  by  the  pen.  It  is  a  rude  thing  to  make  any  remarks  about 
a  person's  occupation,  whom  you  merely  happen  to  meet  in  a  railwav 
carriage ;  but,  from  his  belief  in  the  virtues  of  pen  and  ink,  I  thinr 
Mr.  Brown  must  belong  to  the  Fourth  Estate  of  th&  realm.  Besides,  he 
said  he  was  not  overflowing  with  the  good  things  of  this  world,  which  is 
a  corroborating  circumstance. 

Mv  friend  to  the  left  (Mr.  Maxwell)  would  have  us  place  reliance  upon 
ourselves  alone.  He  is  also  for  the  dephlogisticating  system,  a  disciple 
of  Dr.  Sangrado :  and  would  not  grieve  much^  I  perceive  (though  as  he 
declares,  and  I  oelieve,  he  is  a  humane  man),  if  he  were  to  hear  of  the 
accidentjEd  death  of  twenty  thousand  soldiers  belonging  to  any  despot 
His  chief  hope  is  in  some  Rreat  crash,  which  he  is  willing  to  acunit  with 
Mr.  Brown  will  probably  be  brought  about  by  some  great  folly.  Far 
from  diminishing  war  estimates,  he  would  increase  them  sedulously  and 
rapidly  up  to  a  certain  point.  Then  he  would  turn  round  and  say,  'I 
mean  now  to  have  some  security  for  peace,  or  to  come  at  once  to  blows : 
and  I  am  not  going  to  have  any  more  war  estimates  without  a  war.  I 
dioose  to  have  something  for  mv  money.'  If  he  were  a  despot,  or  if  his 
policy  were  likely  to  be  largely  followed.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  might  not 

grove  the  best    Nations,  like  individuals,  must  not  be  too  malleable.    I 
ave  not  the  courage  to  follow  this  gentleman  in  his  conclusions ;  but  I 
xmderstand  how  he  nas  arrived  at  them. 

MB.  MAXWELL. 

You  have  almost  told  us,  sir.  that  you  are  a  surgeon  or  a  physician; 
but  I  think  vou  ought  to  haye  oeen  a  lawyer,  and  would  have  made  a 
good  judge,  for  you  sum  up  very  fairly. 

But  now,  if  we  are  to  be  strong  men,  and  to  resist  invasion,  we  had 
better  have  as  much  sleep  as  we  can  tiU  the  time  comes  for  bivouacs  and 
night  watches ;  and  so  I  vote  we  follow  the  example  of  our  mercantile 
friend  in  the  comer  (except  in  the  article  of  snoring),  and  compose  our- 
selves till  the  grey  twilight  breaks  in  upon  us  as  we  are  entering  the 
Euston-square  station.    Good  night 

who  should  be  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  I  tbink,  and  would  do 
some  good — at  least  give  some 
trouble — ^when  the  war  estimates 
are  laid  before  the  Committee.  Our 
conversation  will  probably  remain 
in  the  minds  of  all  of  us,  and  as 
the  events  in  Europe  move  rapidly 
on,  I  shall  sometimes  think  what 


We  took  Mr.  Maxwell's  advice 
and  slept  till  morning.  Before 
parting,  we  shook  hands  warmly ; 
and  as  I  wended  my  way  through 
Londouj  which  looks  grander  than 
ever  when  its  streets  are  silent  and 
its  thoroughfares  are  empty,  I 
thought  wim  regret  that  upon  this 
earth  I  should  probably  never  meet 
again  with  these  three  men — ^the 
fiery  dwarf,  the  placid  and  wise 
doctor,  whose  hope  is  in  diplomacy, 
and  the  matter-of-fact  merchant, 


each  of  my  companions  in  this 
railway  journey  would  be  likely  to 
say  ab6ut  them. 
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COMPROMISE: 

The  TEfiBis  on  which  Everybody  Sussendebs. 


*  TTALF  a  loaf/  saith  the  prove  A. 

•Q-  '  is  better  than  no  bread  ;*  and 

the  maziinyWe  think,  holds  eqnally 

food  whether  the  food  be  the  coarse 
rown  crust  in  the  comer  of  a 
tramp's  wallet,  or  the  confection 
eat  tor  a  young  marquis  with  a 
ailver  knife  and  served  on  priceless 
porcelain.  In  either  case  there  is 
sure  to  be  a  craving  uusupplied, 
and  each,  while  he  alleviates  the 
longings  of  nature  with  his  morsel, 
is  at  heart  and  stomach  like  poor 
Oliver  Twist,  'asking  for  more.' 
Through  all  professions,  under  all 
circumstances,-  in  aU  grades  of 
society,  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor^  wise  and  ignorant,  everybody 
18  discontented,  or  if  that  be  too 
strong  a  word,  aisaatisfied  with  his 
actual  lot.  lliere  seems  to  be  no 
such  {)erson  as  the  corwiva  mtur, 
the  {philosopher  who  can  lean  back 
in  his  chair,  as  it  were,  and  say\ 
'  There,  I  have  had  what  1  like ;  1 
have  had  enough  of  it;  I  am 
thoroughly  comfortable!  A  child 
might  play  with  me  now.'  Wo 
need  no  Lucretius  to  tell  us  that 
In  the  bowl  where  pleasnreB  Bwim, 
The  bitter  rises  to  the  brim  ; 
And  garlands  from  the  rosiest  brake 
May  press  the  temples  till  they  ache.* 

We  require  the  assurance  of 
neither  King  Solomon  nor  Mr. 
Tupper,  that  'Even  in  the  midst  of 
laugning  there  is  sorrow  ;*  but  we  do 
marvel  at  that  peculiarity  in  human 
nature  which  cannot  accept  the 
sweetest  draugiit  without  wishing 
that  it  was  differently  mixed,  or  in 
a  larger   measure,  or  offered    by 


another  hand,  or  drained  from  a 
more  fandful  goblet;  that  if  its 
wreath  be  even  woven  from  ihorfif 
less  roses,  must  needs  long  for  the 
scentless  dahlia;  and  in  the  midst 
of  whose  mirth  there  is  something 
worse  than  sorrow — a  vague  rest- 
less yearning  for  it  knows  not 
what 

There  is  a  wondrous  touch  of 
that  half-empathizing,  half-search- 
ing satire  which  makes  the  pathos 
of  Vanity  Fair,  and  causes  it  to 
probe  the  heart  of  every  one  of  us 
to  the  quick,  when  the  Marquis  of 
Stevne,  jeering  at  Becky  for  the 
little  woman's  worldly  ambition, 
says  to  her,  'You  all  want  what 
you  can't  get — ^what  isn't  worth 
having  when  you've  got  it  'Gad, 
I  dined  with  the  King  yesterday, 
and  we'd  boiled  neck  of  mutton 
and  turnips  !'  The  jaded  men  of 
pleasure  had  gone  the  whole  round 
of  epicurism,  and  come  sorrowfully 
back  to  the  point  from  which  they 
started. 

And  without  being  men  of  plea- 
sure, so  is  it  with  us  alL  We  all 
want  what  we  can't  get  When 
we've  got  it,  perhaps  the  boiled 
neck  of  mutton  and  turnips  is  the 
more  savourv  dish  of  the  two.  But 
even  though  we  accept  the  un- 
palatable truth,  we  fail  to  act  upon 
it.  The  mirage  that  lures  us  on 
through  the  desert  is  too  fascinating 
to  ignore,  though  our  Arab  has 
vouched  for  its  unreality,  and  the 
frame  of  a  dead  camel,  with  some- 
thing very  like  a  man's  thigh-bone 
and  a  human  skull,  are  even  now 


*  Medio  de  fonte  leponim, 

Snrgit  amari  aliqaid,  quod  in  ipsis  floribos  angat. 
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Compromise. 


[May, 


bleaching  at  our  feet.  We  do  not 
choose  to  allow  that  those  pointed 
minarets  and  waving  palms,  and 
the  cool  sheet  of  water  glistening 
like  a  mirror  in  the  sun,  will  always 
be  a  couple  of  leagues  ahead. 
Surely  it  is  worth  while  to  go  a 
/ew  yards,  and  yet  a  few  vards 
farther,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Happ^  Land.  Perhaps,  were  it  not 
for  this  illusion,  we  should  never 
have  the  heart  to  prosecute  our 
journey,  but  should  lay  ourselves 
down  wearilv  and  honelessly  to  die 
on  the  scorching  sana. 

Master  Hany,  supine  and  agape 
on  nurse's  flannel  apron,  cries  bit> 
terly  for  the  moon.  It  is  as  well 
to  besin  as  you  mean  to  go  on. 
Poor  little  man !  « In  one  way  or 
another  he  will  be  crying  for  the 
moon  all  his  life.  That  sagacious 
woman,  skilled  in  sedative  arts, 
gives  him  a  China  orange,  in  lieu 
of  the  lustrous  orb  hanging  outside 
the  nursery  window  beyond  his 
tin)r  reach.  Again,  it  is  as  well  to 
begin  as  you  mean  to  go  on.  He 
Tinil  be  lucky  if  he  can  always  get 
80  good  a  thm^  as  a  China  orange 
when  he  is  asking  for  a  fixed  planet. 
He  accepts  it,  however,  under  pro- 
test inaeed,  and  witii  his  eyes 
riveted  on  Diana  the  while,  but 
stiU  he  accepts  it,  and  the  venal 
urchin  renders  his  fi):Bt  act  of  sub- 
mission to  the  universal  principle 
of  compromise. 

It  is  a  wholesome  precept,  that 
'  If  you  can't  have  what  you  like, 
you  should  like  what  you  have. 
Because  the  moon,  whether  in 
apogee  or  perigee,  or  other  astro- 
nomical phase,  must  always  be 
beyond  your  grasp,  is  the  best  pos- 
sible reason  why  you  should  suck 
your  China  orange  till  nothing  is 
left  but  the  pips.  Look  at  your 
neighbours,  ana  observe  how  all, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  are 
draining  away  like  so  many  leeches 
at  the  shrinking  fruit  This  man 
aimed  at  fame — ^literary,  we  will 
say — ^as  being  the  least  tangible 
and  perhaps  the  most  disappoint- 
ing of  all  ^kudosj  He  was  head  of 
his  form  at  Eton,  had  lus  inter- 
leaved 'Scriptores'  filled  to  the 
margin  with  jmrallel  passages  from 
every  known  author,  was  '  sent  up' 


for  Greek  Iambics  which  the  head 
master  himself  could  scarcely  con- 
strue,   and     spent     in     reading 
Herodotus  for  his  amusement  those 
'long-after-fours'  that  will  never 
be  so  bright  anywhere  again,  as 
by  the   sunny  Brocas  or  on  the 
velvet  sward  of  theUpper-Shooting- 
iields.    Then  a  senior  wrangler  at 
Cunbridge,  and  author  of  a  poem 
to  which  MrmUian  were  a  tame 
and  commonplace  production.    No 
wonder  he  ^put  in'   for  a  great 
reputation,  and  had  reason  to  be 
cruelly  disappointed  that  his  famous 
work  on  *  tne  Impossible '  did  not 
go  through  a  dozen  editions,  and 
render  him  the  most  notorious  per- 
sonage  in  England.     'Mmittrari 
digUo    prceterrtititium^     was    his 
mark,  but  he  fell  short  of  it,  and 
with  more  common  sense  than  you. 
would  have  given  him  credit  for, 
accepted  the  compronuse.     Never 
mind  how  bitter  was  the  first  taste 
of  the  rind,  he  bit  manfully  into 
his  orange,  and  clings  to  it  now 
like  a  vampire.    It  would  be  a  fine 
thing  to  be  a  Scott  or  a  Bulwer  or 
a  Macaulay ;  but  fauie  de  mievx^ 
certain  pounds  a  sheet  are  not  to  be 
despised,  and  though  the  treacle  of 
popularity  may  be  in  the  top  shelf 
of  the  cupboard  under  lock  and 
key,  substantial  butter  is  no  un- 
welcome addition   to  real  bread* 
Take  another  instance.    The  pre- 
sent  Mrs.  Goodenough   was   the 
beauty  of  three  counties — nay,  an 
acknowledged   star  in   those  fas- 
tidious vapour-baths,  the  London 
ball-rooms.     She  has  more  than 
once  danced  with  royalty,  and  borne 
her  part  discreetly  enough  in  that 
exliilarating  dialogue  of  Question 
and   answer  whicli  the  blood  of 
kings  is  so  apt  to  originate.     A 
sucKing  duke  Las  sent  ner  flowers 
from  C^vent-carden.    It  was  gene- 
rally believed  in  her  own  native 
place  that  she  miffht  have  been  a 
marquis's  third  wile.    She  was  well 
brought  up.    Tlie  Stretchers  are  all 
well  brought  up,  or  if  not  it  is  no 
fault  of  their  aunt,  my  Lady  Back- 
board, so  it  is  neecuess  to  state  that 
she  looked  to  make  a  great  match: 
but  when  season  after  season  failed 
to  bring  the  moon  any  nearer  the 
sphere  of  these  undoiibted  attrac- 
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iions,  why  she  put  up  with  her 
onilige  like  a  sensible  young  woman, 
and  never  pulled  a  wiy  face  about 
it,  but  consented  frankly  and  cheer- 
fiulv  to  make  Squire  Goodenough, 
with  his  comfortable  hall  and  mo- 
derate though  sufficient  income,  the 
*  hap(>iest  of  men.' 

It  is  not,  I  grant,  every  nature 
that  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  able 
thus  to  settle  down  from  high  as- 
pirations to  contented  mediocrily. 
It  is  not  every  Roman  who  is  will- 
ing to  accept  the  cultivation  of 
cabbages  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
splendours  of  a  dictatorship;  and 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  making 
himself  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  both 
•exceedingly  uncomfortable,  could 
not  foiget,  though  he  tried  nard  to 
4o  so,  the  tarnished  glitter  of  a 
diadem  in  the  petty  intrigiies  of  a 
coterie.  To  do  soldiers  justice,  how- 
ever, theirs  is  the  profession  of  all 
others  which  teacnes  them  most 
readily  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
exigencies  of  their  situation.  It 
happened  to  the  writer  of  this 
article,  not.  many  years  ago,  to 
come  across  the  mangled  form  of  a 
French  colonel  of  Voitigeurs  lying 
pale  and  exhausted  on  a  stretcher, 
with  his  leg  amputated  at  the  thigh, 
another  victim  amongst  hundreds 
of  sufferers  like  himself  to  the 
defences  of  a  certain  tower  called 
the  Malaklioff,  which  has  sent  as 
many  brave  souls  at  short  notice 
into  eternity  as  ever  did  the  wrath 
of  Achilles,  the  son  of  Peleus.  An 
involuntary  expression  of  sym- 
pathy and  respect  could  not  but 
escape  the  lips  of  the  spectator,  and 
the  latter,  pressing  the  wounded 
man*s  hand,  alluded  gently  to  the 
dreadful  loss  he  had  sustained  in 
the  lopping  of  a  limb.  The  colonel 
thanked  him  with  a  faint  smile. 
*(7*m  est  fmi^  said  he,  with  that  in- 
describable gesture  of  giving  the 
past  utterly  to  the  winds  which 
none  but  a  Frenchman  can  effect. 
*CV/i  estjini,  Maisje  crois  bien  qui 
fat  9auv6  U  resteP  He  liad  accepted 
the  compromise,  and  on  further 
conversation  this  pliability  proved 
to  be  an  essential  mgredient  in  the 
man's  character.  *His  career,*  he 
said,  *  was  fairly  cut  short :  no  more 
Ambition,  no  more  service,  no  more 


military  glory.'  To  a  soldier,  and 
above  all  a  French  soldier,  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  a  more  despirit- 
ing  state  of  things,  nevertheless 
our  stout-hearted  Voltigeur  was  not 
entirely  without  consolation.  *J^ai 
wie  2^iie  JiUe*  said  he ;  ^fai  une 
terre—je  m'en  vais  vivre  chez  moi, 
planter  mes  choux.^  Surely  this  man 
was  the  very  archchampion  of 
compromise. 

Some  men  kick  and  some  com-  \ 
pound — that  is  the  whole  difference;  \ 
out  the  kickers,  with  a  few  rare  ex- 
ceptions, have  to  follow  the  example 
of  their  more  rational  f eUow-crea- 
tures,  and  compound  too  at  last. 
Header,  if  a  ladv,  you  are  not  of 
course  old  enough  to  remember  the 
days  of  sta^e-coaches ;  nor  indeed 
under  any  circumstances  could  you 
have  occupied  the  box-seat ;  but  if 
you  are  a  gentleman,  and  fortsr.  vou 
will  not  misunderstand  my  illus- 
tration. 

.  Have  you  not  sometimes  seen  a 
high-couraged,  high-stepping,  re- 
bellious young  horse,  the  one  olack 
sheep  in  the  team,  put  in,  at  what 
coachmen  call  the  off- wheel,  a  posi- 
tion dangerously  convenient  for 
the  application  of  the  double  thong? 
With  ears  laid  back,  and  stiffened 
limbs  pointing  in  different  direc- 
tions, suggestive  only  of  retrogres- 
sion^ he  submits  unwillingly  to 
the  Ignominy  of  being  harnessed  to 
the  vehicle ;  the  attendant  helpers 
paying  him  the  compliment  of 
caution  in  approaching  his  heels. 
How  tight  they  pole  him  up !  How 
carefully  they  buckle  the  rein  to 
his  bit  where  the  purchase  shall 
be  greatest,  and  the  pain  conse- 
quently most  severe  in  his  poor 
mouth.  They  grin  at  each  other 
when  their  preparations  are  con- 
cluded, and  the  coadimaii,  drawing 
on  his  gloves,  scans  their  arrange- 
ments with  an  approving  eye.  The 
reins  are  parted,  the  driver  leans 
forward,  the  whole  machine  is  put 
in  motion,  all  but  the  neophyte. 
He  declines  to  move,  he  wont  start, 
not  he  1  Nevertheless  the  tough 
harness  stands  the  strain.  His 
fellow  labourers  pull  him  along, 
will  he,  nill  he  !  though  his  four 
iron-shod  feet  are  scoring  the  Mac- 
adsun  into  furrows,  while  a  tortur- 
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ing  grasp  compresses  his  jaws,  and 
the  pituesa  whip*cord  plies  its 
fltingmg  cuts  about  his  ribs.  Mad- 
dened to  desperation,  he  plunges 
forward  against  his  collar,  to  drag 
everything  incontinent  to  Hades. 
Yerv  well  I  In  half  a  dozen  strides 
he  learns  that  he  is  palling  the 
rest  of  the  team  along  as  well  as 
the  whole  coach, — ^the  grey,  the 
little  chesnut,  the  blind  mare,  the 
four  insides,  the  passengers  on  the 
roof,  the  whole  of  thie  luggage, 
and  the  supplementary  old  woman 
with  a  cotton  umbrella  and  a  band- 
box. 

*  He'll  soon  tire  of  that  fun,' 
says  the  coachman^  who  has  played 
the  same  game  with  hundreds  in 
his  day,  and  at  the  first  ascent  it 
dawns  upon  the  eouine  mind  of 
out  rebel  that  he  nad  better  ac- 
cept of  a  compromise.  Behold  him, 
ere  the  half-way  house  is  passed, 
trotting  submissively  along  as  if  he 
had  been  in  harness  all  his  life. 
Would  old  Wildfire,  who  bore  him, 
the  mare  that  but  one  jockey  at 
Newmarket  could  ride,  and  not  an 
indosure  in  Yorkshire  could  keep 
in,  acknowledge  this  for  her  foal 
once  rolling  amongst  the  June 
buttercups  at  her  feet,  free  as  the 
breeze  that  wantonea  with  the 
whispering  elms  nodding  and 
towering  m  the  summer  sky  ? 

Manv  a  stout  heart,  many  a  keen 
and  gallant  spirit  have  we  all  seen, 
put  in,  so  to  speak,  *at  the  off- 
wheel'  Perhaps  one  in  a  hundred, 
and  that,  alas !  too  often  the  bravest 
and  the  g^tlest,  will  not  hend^  but 
break/  This  exception  onlv  goes 
to  prove  the  great  invincible  rule 
of  compromise. 

In  the  natural  world,  by  the  de- 
crees of  a  &r-^eeing  Providence, 
the  advantages  and  the  drawbacks 
of  weather,  climate,  salubrity,  and 
production,  seem  to  be  weigned  in 
a  balance,  of  which  compromise 
may  be  said  to  hold  the  scales. 
You  or  I,  perhai)s.  might  object  to 
change  places  witn  the  Esquimaux 
or  the  Laplander ;  might  vote  it  in- 
convenient, not  to  say  disagreeable, 
to  divide  our  days  and  nishts  into 
nine  months  at  a  time  of  the  latter, 
for  three  of  the  former.  It  woida 
astonish  us  not  a  little  to  find  that 


at  midsummer,  make  what  haste 
we  would,  we  were  never  '  in  lime 
to  go  to  bed  with  a  candle,'  and 
disgust  us  still  more  to  sit  througrh 
the  winter  days  by  lamplight,  eas- 
cept  when  some  fortuitous  Aurora 
Borealis  pres  us  the  chance  of 
an  'outmg.'  But  the  liapp 
cherishes  none  of  these  weskk- 
minded  prejudices.  The  long,  dark 
winter  la  to  him  the  season  of 
merriment  and  festivity.  In  his 
warm   hut  imder    the   snow    he 

Spends  his  hours  in  the  agreeable 
temations  of  feasting  and  keep- 
ing. EUs  digestion,  happy  man! 
accommodates  itself  with  facility 
to  blubber  and  train  oil,  and  from 
Michaelmas  to  Lady-day  he  keeps 
a  perpetual  Chriistmas.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  he  is  lusty  and  wake- 
ful during  the  short  summer,  and 
can  devote  '  the  shining  hours,'  like 
Dr.  Watts's  bee,  to  laying  up  a 
store  for  future  consumption.  He 
has  no  coach-horses  to  take  him 
abroad,  but  he  compromises  for  a 
team  of  sagacious  rough-coated 
dogs  that  draw  lus  sledge  auite  as 
£ut  ajB  he  cares  to  so ;  and  more* 
over  he  compounds  for  no  assessed 
taxes,  and  curses  no  income  ditto. 
Nay,  we  are  even  fain  to  believe 
that  he  has  some  set-off  for  the 
unspeakable  hideousness  of  his 
partner ;  and  that  domestic  qualities 
of  which  we  know  notiliing,  but 
which  must  be  beyond  price  to  a 
man  who  spends  nine  months  of 
the  year  in  his  own  house,  make 
him  rich  amends  for  an  outside 
that  in  our  eyes  approaches  de- 
formity. 

So  with  the  swart  African,  or  the 
supple  Asiatic,  \mder  the  white 
glare  of  the  torrid  zone.  True  that 
the  sun  beats  down  upon  him  with 
scorching  fury — that  the  gaudy 
leopard,  the  sleek  and  shining  tiger, 
lie  in  wait  for  him  in  the  tanked 
jungles,  gorgeous  with  its  many 
hues  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
That  massive  serpents  coiled  in 
glistening  folds  luik  in  the  deep, 
dank  glades,  ready  to  squeeze  ana 

Eound  and  lubricate  him.  and  then 
olt  him  for  a  meal  1  Tnat  every 
step  he  ^^s  ma^r  be  his  last  Bat 
is  not  life  to  him  one  rich  volup* 
tuous  dream  9    Has  he  more  than 
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a  passiiiR  care  'what  he  shall  eat,  leaved  tree.    He  has  no  books  to 

et  what  he  shall  drink,  and  where-  read — ^no  letters  to  write — no  cards 

withal  he  shall  be  clothed  f    That  to  leave — no  debts  to  pav.    Surely 

tawny  skin  is  his  vdvet  mantle,  his  is  the  happy  land — ^the  Elysian 

that  starry  heaven  the  roof-tree  oi  fields    of   the   ancient   poet--th6 

his  home — he  stoops  to  the  dia-  fiddler's  green  of  onr  own  honest 

mond  rill,  he  feeds  irom  the  broad-  Jack  Tar  of  modem  days. 

Laiger  oonsteUationB  btmiiiig,  mellov  moons  and  softer  skies, 
Breadths  of  tropio  diade,  and  palms  in  dusters,  knots  of  paradise ; 
Never  eomes  the  trader,  never  floats  a  Boropean  flag. 
Slides  the  bird  o'er  lustrous  woodland,  swings  the  larailer  firom  the  crag ; 
Droops  the  heavy-blossomed  bower,  hangs  the  heavy-frnited  tree, 
Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark  pnrple  spheres  of  sea. 

The  Red  Indian,  belted  with  the     it  is  bnt  justice  to  say  we  have 


scalps  of  his  foes,  compromises  for 
his  needom  by  such  a  life  of  hard- 
ship, labour,  and  privation,  as  a 
eivui^ed  being  can  hardly  realize, 
fi[41owed  by  an  old  age  of  excru- 
ciating rheimiatism,  of  which,  by 
the  way,  yon  naut  experience  the 
pangs  if  you  are  free  from  ffout 
OompromiBe  again !  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  moment  at  which  our 
Delaware  or  Blackf  oot  finds  it  most 
difficult  to.  accept  his  situation  with 
content,  is  that  in  which  he  is  fun 
to  draw  his  girdle  a  couple  of  holes 
tighter  as  a  substitute  for  dinner 
after  a  thirtynsix  hours'  fast.  Have 
jm  ever  been  deer-staUdng  on  a 
ffig:hland  hilll  Fanc^  coming 
home  fEunished,  as  you  invariably 
do,  from  that  exhaustive  recrea- 
ticm,  thondi  you  take  out  sand- 
wiches with  you  for  limcheon,  and 
being  told  by  your  valet  that  4here 
will  be  no  dinner  to-day,  but  he 
will  buckle  your  waistcoat  a  couple 
of  inches  tighter  in  lieu  thereof.' 
Would  you  not  kick  your  valet  1 
The  Indian  is  alwa^  deer-stalking 
and  never  has  any  sandwiches.  I 
bdieve,  however,  that  he  is  some- 
times sufficiently  exasperated  to 
lock  his  poor  squaw.  Neverthe- 
kas  our  *  £cave '  would  hardly  be 
persuaded  to  exchange  hiaplateoftt 
on  the  Bocky  ■  Mountains  for  the 
oonfinement  of  Grosvenor^uare, 
«ven  if  yt>u  offered  him  the  four 
fall  meals  a  day  that  John  the 
footman  finds  so  indispensable  to 
his  health  and  comfort 

The  n^pro,  again,  mxder  the  foster- 
lag  patronage  of  our  liberty-loving 
coums  ov^  the  water,  knowsaotthe 
meaniBg  of  that  sacred  word  which 
made  Tell  a  marksman,  and  Wash- 
ingtoaaheca  He  is  liable— ^ough 


every  reason  to  believe  those  are 
rare  exceptions  in  which  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Southern  States 
abuse  their  irresponsible  power — 
stilly  alas !  that  it  should  be  so ! 
he  IS  liable  to  be  beaten,  reviled, 
abused,  chained  like  a  dog,  workea 
like  a  beast,  torn  forcibly  rrom  wife 
and  children,  nay,  compelled,  at  a 
master's  will,  to  substitute  other 
ties  for  those  holy  affections  which 
in  all  nations,  however  degraded, 
distinguish  man  from  the  brute. 
Ah !  it  makes  one's  heart  sore  and 
one's  blood  boil  to  think  of  the 
kindly  matron  and  her  nestling 
children  put  up  for  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder,  the  little  ones 
wrenched  from  her  one  by  one, 
never,  never  to  see  her  again — per- 
haps the  tiniest  of  all,  the  last  aar« 
ling,  just  weaned,  taken  from  that 
breast,  of  which  though  the  skin 
be  ebony,  is  not  the  milk  a  mother's 
and  the  anguish  a  woman's  ?  And 
the  father,  whom  she  may  have 
loved  for  all  his  woolly  hair  and 
flat  lips^  as  well,  and  maybe  better, 
than  the  dainty  countess  loves  her 
high-featured  earl,  looks  his  last 
upon  her  ere  he  follows  his  new 
master  towards  the  Far  South  and 
the  sweltering  cotton  grounds, 
where  his  very  heart  must  be  sur- 
rendered, like  hia  body,  to  the 
caprice  of  that  master  who  has 
bought  him  because  his  frame  is 
large  and  muscular,  and  his  face 
expressive  of  honest  affection  and 
good  wilL 

Tou  would  think  the  sofis  of 
Ham  must  madden  in  their  chains. 
Not  so.  Again,  in  mercy  inter- 
poses the  inevitable  law  of  oom- 
proDuae.  With  great  vital  power 
and  a  aenauous  nature,  as  callous 
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to  mental  pain  as  it  is  susceptible  of 
physical  ei^oyment,  the  negro  finds 
a  pleasure  in  the  mere  animal  func- 
tions of  eating  and  drinking,  in  the 
comfort  of  warmth,  in  the  luxury 
of  repose,  such  as  cannot  be  rea- 
lized by  more  nervous  organiza- 
tions, refined  by  education  to  an 
intellectual  pitch  the  black  can 
never  reach.  Although  a  slave,  he 
is  not  forbidden  to  ba^  ini  the  sun- 
beams, or  snore  after  his  full  ta.t 
meal  in  the  shade.  To  him  the 
tinkling  of  the  banjo,  the  loud 
laugh  of  his  fellows,  the  empty 
jest,  and  the  unmeaning  chorus,  are 
replete  with  revelry  and  ioy.  If 
his  pleasures  be  coarser  tnan  the 
white  man's,  so  are  his  pains  far 
duller  and  less  excruciating.  If  he 
never  may  walk  erect  under  heaven 
in  the  godlike  consciousness  of 
strength  and  responsibilitjr,  so  is 
he  spared  the  restless  cravinjo^  for 
better  things  that  waits  on  intel- 
lectual power,  so  is  he  blessed  in 
his  ignorance  of  that  shame  for 
his  weaknesses  and  shortcomings, 
which  stings  and  maddens  one 
who  knows  himself  to  be  but  *a 
little  lower  than  the  angels,'  and 
yet  feels  how  widely,  how  sadly 
different  he  is  from  them.  Prome- 
theus, too,  has  worn  his  chains  for 
all  these  ages,  and  the  vulture  is 
still  tearing  at  his  heart 

In  the  beautiful  world  of  nature 
are  there  not  twenty  thorns  to  one 
rose?  Aye]  but  how  many  hun- 
dred petals,  each  a  very  master- 
piece of  beauty  and  fragrance  in 
itself,  go  to  make  up  the  queen 
of  flowers]  The  very  poisonous 
plants  and  minerals,  skilfully  sub- 
mvided  and  prepared,  are  but  resto- 
rative and  heaung  medicines,  and 
every  child  knows  that  close  to  the 
vicious  stinging-nettle  grows  the 
friendly,  soothing  dock-leaf.  So 
.the  beasts  of  prey  reproduce  their 
kind  but  sparingly,  and  at  long 
intervals,  whilst  tne  lower  animals, 
whose  destiny  it  is  to,  supply  them 
with  food,  are  abundantly  prolific, 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  specially 
adapted  to  the  enjoyment  of  that 
life  which  they  hold  by  so  pre- 
carious a  tenure.  The  wilder  kinds, 
like  the  human  savage,  are  subject 
to   cold   and   exposure,  .constant 


dangers,  and  occasional  short  conv 
mons.  Such  is  the  price  they  pay 
for  their  liberty.  The  domestic 
animals,  again,  ei^joy  warmth,  food, 
and  comfort,  out  in  consideration 
of  these  advantages  they  must 
zifork,  or  at  least  obey.  All  the 
way  up  the  scale  of  inferior  nature 
— ^from  the  snaU  carrying  its  house 
on  its  back,  but  unable  to  move 
faster  than  a  yard  or  so  in  the 
hour,  to  the  eagle  soaring  aloft  in 
the  blue  empyrean  for  a  whole 
afternoon,  a  theme  for  poets  and 
romancers,  the  glorious  child  of  air, 
the  messenger  of  Jove,  watching 
perhaps  for  some  poor  miserable 
rabbi^  that  goes  to  ground  after 
all,  and  disappoints  him — compro- 
mise seems  to  be  the  verv  condition 
upon  which  each  and  all  hold  their 
existence.  The  very  changes  of  the 
seasons,  the  very  system  that 
governs  the  universe,  the  veiy 
principle  of  attraction  and  repul- 
sion, that  keeps  this  old  world 
rolling  in  its  allotted  orbit  throu^ 
the  infinity  of  space,  what  are  they 
all  but  extensions  or  modifications 
of  the  great  rule  of  compromise} 
*Thus  hx  shalt  thou  go,  and  no 
farther,*  saith  the  Creator.  'But 
if  we  go  no  farther,  we  may  go  to 
the  extreme  limit  of  this!'  pleads 
the  creature,  and  accepts  the  com- 
promise. 

Ascending  to  the  consideration 
of  man, .  civilized  man,  his  habits, 
his  position,  and  his  exigencies, 
we  find  the  conduct  of  his  whole 
life  regulated  b^  the  proverb  with 
which  this  article  commences,  or 
its  co-relative  maxim— *  Of  two 
evils,  choose  the  least  ;^  and  in  dis- 
cussing this  part  of  the  question 
we  must  protest  against  the  theory, 
to  our  own  conviction  utterly  un- 
tenable, that  ours  is  a  life  of 
unequal  distribution,  of  constant 
*  misiortune,  or  of  universal  sorrow 
and  woe.  That  it  is,  that  it  must 
be,  a  probationary  state,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  from  our 
own  sensations  and  experience^ 
independent  of  the  Divine  assur- 
ance, to  which  eveiy  thoughtM 
man  is  so  often  fain  to  cling.  That 
we  were  placed  in  this  world  for 
the  express  purpose  of  eiyoyiiig 
ourselves  no   one   can  maintain^ 
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unless  he  is  at  tlie  same  time  pre- 
pared t9  admit  that  the  whole 
scheme  is  a  failure  upon  the 
grandest  and  most  complete  scale ; 
but  we  cannot  coincide  with 
those  despondent  persons,  excellent 
though  they  be,  wno  take  the  Book 
of  Job  as  their  manual,  not  only  of 
philosophy,  but  of  devotion.  To  us 
there  are  many  parts  of  the  Scrip- 
tures more  consolatory,  more  cheer- 
ful, and  more  edifymg  than  that 
wondrous  narrative,  allegory,  or 
fact,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  wnich 
ends  indeed  happily  and  satisfac- 
torily to  all  parties.  No!  the 
world  is  not  such  an  unhappy  one, 
after  all ;  and  if  any  man  will  take 
the  trouble  to  analyse  his  own  sen- 
sations, he  will  be  surpnsed  to  find 
how  much  his  capabihties  of  suffer- 
ing are  exceeded  by  his  powers  of 
enjoyment.  It  has  been  well  re- 
marked, as  we  think  all  more  sen- 
sitive natures  will  allow,  that  the 
memory  of  pun  passes  away  with 
the  cause,  whilst  pleasure  remains 
indelibly  fixed  in  our  remembrance, 
and  though  its  hues  may  become 
fainter  and  fainter,  they  are  never 
entirely  obUteratea  after  the  in- 
terval of  years.  Ask  the  old,  the 
.weary,  way-worn  travellers  who 
have  loved  and  lost,  whether  the 
smile  that  bade  their  heart  leap  is 
not  present  with  them  still,  wnen 
the  nxed  nale  features  of  that  hour 
which  well  nigh  broke  it  are  for- 
gotten. The  ^me  itself  can  bear 
put  a  small  amount  of  torture  ere 
it  sinks  into  insensibility;  the 
mind  requires  no  great  pressure  of 
pain  ere  it  takes  refuge  in  insanity ; 
but  what  an  exquisite  thrill  must 
that  be  which  would  cause  a  healthy 
subject  to  faint  away  with  pleasure, 
and  how  many  people  of  our 
4U»iuaintance  can  we  enumerate 
who  have  gone  mad  for  joy  ? 

If  those  who  have  known  sorrow 
— and  which  of  us  has  not?— will 
look  back  to  the  moment  of  their 
lives  at  wliich  some  dreadful  blow 
fell,  either  stupe^ing  and  sudden, 
or  long-feared  ana  anticipated,  will 
they  not  confess  that  their  firat 
sensation,  even  in  the  midst  of 
iigony,  was  a  land  of  vague  astonish- 
ment that  their  sufferings  were  not 
greater,  a  sort  of  tacit  self-condem- 


nation for  heartlessness,  even  while 
the  heart  was  bleediilg  and  aching 
from  its  wounds  ]  There  are  mefs 
indeed,  and  sometimes  such  as 
must  be  concealed  from  all,  meef>» 
ing  with  no  sympathy,  as  they 
admit  of  no  cure,  that  strike  and 
crush  their  victim  to  the  earth,  but 
these  are  happilv  rare.  The  sufferer 
covers  his  nead  like  Caesar  when 
he  falls.  None  know  his  pangs, 
none  take  warning  from  his  fate. 
He  drops  out  of  the  procession, 
and  is  soon  put  away  and  forgotten 
in  his  nameless  grave. 

Like  the  precious  metal  which 
the  skilful  p;oldbeater  pounds  and 
spreads  till  it  covers  a  considerable 
surface  with  a  rich  outside,  there 
is  a  wide  coating  of  happiness  dis- 
tributed over  this  world  of  ours, 
very  thin,  perhaps,  and  i\ot  calcu- 
lated to  endure  much  wear  and 
tear,  but  still  obvious  to  the  vision 
of  those  who  choose  to  acknow- 
ledge it  No  sincere  man  can 
stand  under  a  lime-tree,for  instance, 
at  noon  on  midsummer*s-dav  ana 
declare  that  this  is  an  unhappy 
world.  Even  if  his  own  soul 
be  dark  as  midnight  within,  ex- 
ternal nature  contradicts  and  con- 
futes him  by  the  evidence  of  his 
senses.  He  is  fain  to  confess  there 
is  much  enjoyment,  much  gratifica- 
tion going  about,  from  the  fore 
horse  in  the  wagon  team,  lazily 
awaiting  his  work  in  the  hay-field, 
to  the  bee  humming  and  droning 
amongst  the  fragrant  branches  over 
his  head.  Aye!  there  is  no  lack 
of  mirth,  real  hearty  mirth,  amongst 
the  sun-burnt  labourers  taking 
their  *  nooning*  yonder  under  the 
hedges,  the  men's  white  sleeves 
contrasting  with  their  tawny  arms 
and  faces  as  they  raise  them  ever 
and  anon  with  the  ^teful  little 
beer-cask  to  the  thirsty  mouth; 
and  this  brings  us  to  the  considera- 
tiofn  of  a  point  on  which  we  have 
always  felt  inclined  to  lay  much 
stress — ^viz.,  the  equal  distribution 
of  happiness  amongst  the  poor  and 
the  nch. 

At  first  sight  we  confess  such  a 
position  seems  untenable.  Granted, 
an  income  of  so  many  thousands 
a-year ;  a  frame  carefuUy  nurtured 
in  infiuicy  so  as  to  grow  up  into  a 
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manhood  of  health  and  strength; 
a  mind  educated  and  developed  to 
anpredate  and  eiijoy  the  many 
pleasures  of  intellectual  refinement ; 
a  lar^e  circle  of  equals  who  in- 
stinctively and  from  habit  'make 
things  feasant/  .at  least  before  the 
fiftces  of  their  associates ;  a  larger 
of  inferiors,  whose  interest  it  ia  to 
admire  and  i4)plaud ;  a  stable  full 
of  horses;  a  conservatory  full  of 
flowers ;  a  cellar  full  of  wine ;  per- 
haps a  park  and  timber,  at  least  a 
garden  and  lawn.  All  these  advan- 
tages showered  upon  the  head  of 
one  individual  appear  at  first  to 
militate  against  our  aigument 
Observe  on  the  other  side  honest 
John  Strong,  the  day  labourer,  of 
course  giving  him  the  same  advan- 
tages of  health  and  strength,  which 
are  indeed  to  John  Ms  daily  bread. 
He  is  taking,  we  wiU  say,  thirteen 
or  fourteen  shillings  a-week,  and 
this  modest  pittance  must  keep 
him  and  his  iime,  and  perhaps  halt- 
a-dozen  children,  in  food  and  cloth- 
ing, fuel  and  necessaries.  To  earn 
it  John  must  rise  at  daybreak  and 
laboiir  till  dusk.  He  must  never 
be  sick  or  off  work,  he  must  keep  a 
civil  tongue  in  his  head,  at  least 
towards  ms  employer,  and  must  be 
sober  and  decent  in  his  general 
habits  and  demeanour.  Abo,  his 
festivals  must  be  few  and  far 
between.  A  club  feast  at  Whit- 
suntide, a  harvest-home  in  the 
autumn,  perhax)s  a  supplementary 
jollification  about  Christmas — these 
are  John's  amusements.  AIL  the 
other  days,  but  Sunday,  are  de- 
voted to  work,  good,  hard,  back- 
aching  work.  At  first  sight  it 
aeems  that  John  has  but  an  unfair 
portion  of  that  happiness  which 
appears  so  liberally  showered  upon 
his  landlord.  But  we  will  recKon 
up  John*s  pleasures  and  advan- 
tages. In  the  first  place,  he  is  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  most  perfect 
health,  not  what  a  fashionable 
doctor  understands  bv  the  term, 
but  that  state  of  rude  muscular 
vigour  which  can  only  be  acquired 
by  daily  and  continuous  labour  in 
the  open  air,  and  a  moderate  allow- 
ance of  plain  food ;  such  a  state  as 
a  gentleman  can  only  arrive  at  by 
aevere  training.    Any  writer  of  the 


'  muscular'  sdiool  will  tell  us  that 
the  very  sensation  oi  '  feeding  aa  if 
one  could  knock  down  an  ox'  is  a 
condition  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
spised. When  John  walks  out  of 
his  cottage  door,  and  lights*  his 
short  pipe  at  sunrise,  he  feels  a 
man  all  over,  and  depend  upon  it 
he  enjoys  his  smoke  more  than  ever 
did  Turkish  pashi^  squatted  taiior- 
wise  on  the  cushions  of  his  divan. 
Secondly,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
blessed  with  a  good  wife.  Those 
who  have  been  nmdi  amongst  the 
poor  will  bear  us  out  in  our  asser- 
tion, that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  labourer's  partner,  homely 
though  she  be,  possesses  those 
qualities  which  make  her  sex  so 
essentially  the  comfort  of  ours. 
Patient,  londly,  fru^pd,  and  hard- 
working, a  fond  wife,  an  affec- 
tionate mother,  a  good  neighbour, 
she  has  many  a  virtue  to  make 
amends  for  such  trifiing  drawback 
as  a  tendency  to  gossip  and  a  shriJi» 
hard  mode  of  enunciating  her  senti- 
ments. All  the  trials  of  me  humble 
household  fall  heaviest  on  her,  and 
die  bears  them  hopefully  and  with- 
out a  murmur.  It  is  a  touching 
sight  to  see  these  good  women 
working  hard  and  bustling  about 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  an  interest- 
ing state,  which  would  have  laid  a 
fine  lady  weeks  a^  on  her  sofa, 
and  up  again  cleaning  their  houses 
and  looking  alter  the  other  children 
long  before  the  same  fine  lady 
would  be  in  a  condition  to  receive 
visitors.  All  the  financial  arrange- 
ments—no trying  cause  of  anxiety 
where  necessity  draws  both  ends 
to  the  utmost  strain  to  make  them, 
meet— are  in  her  department ;  she 
has  the  cooking  to  do,  the  children 
to  wasdi  and  clothe,  the  house  to 
tidy,  and  her  husband's  little  com- 
forts to  provide.  It  is  her  frugality 
and  foiethought  that  supplv  him 
wildi  the  *  bit  of  baccy,'  wnich  oxxf 
stitutes  indeed  the  poor  man's  only 
luxury,  and  all  these  duties  she 
fulfils  with  a  loving  eamestneaa 
of  which  woman  alone  is  capabia 
Eeader!  would  you  oome  down 
to  thirteen  shillings  a-week  to 
own  the  woman  you  lovef  If  soy 
ou  will  not  depreciate  blessing 
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Another  great  addition  to  John's 
aocud  eiyoyments  is  the  kindlineBS 
with  which  his  neighbours  and  he 
interchange  those  good  offices 
that  in  a  poor  community  are  con- 
tinually necessitated  by  its  very 
eadgendea  They  help  one  another 
fiur  more  willingly  than  do  the  riclL 
and  lire  altogether  upon  terms  ox 
more  sincere  friendliness  than  their 
saperionw  John  does  not  qnarrdl 
with  his  neij^ibour  about  game^ 
politics,  or  precedency.  He  does 
not  sneer  at  the  other^s  new  wheel- 
barrow, nor  hate  him  for  sitting 
nearer  the  clergyman  in  church. 
When  his  neighbour  is  sick  he  goes 
to  see  him  in  person,  and  the  basin 
of  broth  he  bestows  on  him  is 
hardly  spared  from  his  own  dinner, 
like  the  disciple's  cup  of  cold 
water,  it  is  not  withoutnts  reward. 
John  Strong  can  well  afford  to  com- 
promise for  frugal  fare,  humble 
lodging,  daily  toil,  and  thirteen 
flhillings  a  week,  with  a  happy 
home;  robust  health,  cheerfulness, 
content,  and  a  good  conscience. 

Now  let  us  look  at  his  landlord, 
who  lives  in  the  Hall  amon^the 
old  trees — who  dresses  richly,  sleeps 
9oit,  and  fares  sumptuously  every 
day.  We  are  not  going  to  assert  or 
support  su<^h  a  paradox  as  that  be- 
cause a  man  is  nch  he  must  neces- 
sarily be  unhappy.  We  will  only 
enumerate  some  few  of  the  draw- 
backs that  render  wealth  and  posi- 
tion far  less  enviable  advantages 
than  the  poor  are  apt  to  believe : 
some  of  the  thorns  that  lurk  con- 
cealed about  a  bed  of  roses,  and 
make  the  occupant  start  and  wince 
a^ain,  when  he  would  fisdn  stretch 
himself  comfortably  to  his  repose. 
To  begin  with,  wealth  is  a  verv 
relative  term;  and  when  a  mans 
expenditure  amoimts  to  a  trifle 
above  his  income,  whether  the 
latter  be  counted  oy  hundreds  or 
thousands,  it  needs  not  Mr.  l^Iicaw* 
ber^s  comic  demonstaition  to  as- 
sure us  that  the  result  must  be 
pecuniary  embarrassment.  Annov- 
ances  of  this  nature  press  heavily 
upon  a  cultivated  mind.  That 
absurd  superstition  which  we  dig- 
nifv  with  the  title  of  family  pride, 
adds  to  the  burthen  people  volun- 
tarily impose  on  themselves ;  and 


many  a  gentleman  leads  a  long  life 
of  perpetual  struggle  to  ke^  up 
appearances,  and  retain  about  him 
a  thousand  fictitious  necessitiee^ 
with  which  in  his  heart  he  would 
willingly  dispense,  were  Krs. 
Gmn^  only  out  of  the  neighbours- 
hood.  Do  you  think  a  man  ei\}oy8 
pines  and  champagne  the  more 
that  his  gardeners  wages  are  un- 
paid, and  his  wine-merchant  haa 
sent  him  a  lawyer's  letter  ?  John 
Strong,  roaring  out  his  uncouth 
songs  over  a  pot  of  ale.  for  which 
the  sixpence  in  payment  lies  already 
on  the  table,  is  the  merrier  convive 
of  the  two^  and  need  not  envy  the 
squire  smilmg  over  his  white  neck- 
cloth at  the  foot  of  his  crowded 
board.  This  very  morning  perhaps 
he  has  quarrelled  with  an  ola  school- 
fellow about  a  fox-covert  He  has 
committed  a  poacher  with  whom 
he  thinks  he  should  have  been 
more  lenient  He  has  been  di^ 
appointed  by  the  lord-lieutenant, 
whose  interest  he  has  always  sup- 
ported^ and  to  further  whose  poli- 
tical views  he  is  even  now  making- 
the  agreeable  to  five  or  six  people 
whom  he  cordiall;^  detests,  and 
who,  he  feels  convinced,  will  tell 
their  mutual  friends  to-morrow 
that  the  dinner  was  cold,  the  wine 
loaded,  the  decorations  in  bad 
taste,  and  ^eir  host  himself'  getting 
very  prosy,  poor  man  1  and  ob- 
viously breaking  day  by  davl* 
When  he  goes  to  bed  to-night,  he 
wiU  toss  and  tumble  about,  troubled 
with  a  thousand  petty  vexations, 
and  attribute  his  want  of  rest  to 
the  Burgundy ;  and  at  breakfast 
to-morrow  morning,  when  he  has 
put  his  wife  out  of  temper,  and 
sent  the  children  away,  with  rueful 
scared  faces,  to  their  lessons,  he 
will  curse  his  stars  as  the  most  un- 
luckv  fellow  in  Christendom,  and 
lay  tJie  blame  of  what  is  in  reality 
encouraged  worry  to  suppressed 
gout 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  his 
compromise  is  a  bad  one,  but  a 
compromise  it  is.  If  you  would 
have  a  fine  estate  you  must  accept 
with  it  Ihe  cares  of  a  landed  pro* 
pertv ;  a  house  in  London,  you  must 
go  through  the  wearisome  routine 
of  what  is    called  '  society.'     A 
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stud  of  horses,  many  of  them  will 
be  contimially  lame.  A  seat  in 
Parliament ;  you  must  labour  and 
truckle  for  it  as  the  poor  reduced 
tradesman  does  to  part  with  his 
combs,  or  razors,  or  whatever  other 
article  it  be,  of  which  the  sale 
seems  to  be  the  last  resource  of  a 
mined  man.  If  you  lie  soft,  you 
must  be  often  sleepless;  if  you 
fare  well,  you  cannot  escape  indi- 
gestion; if  you  drink  wine,  you 
must   compound  for  a  headache. 


Dives  has  not  so  completely  the 
best  of  it  at  all  points,  even  in  this 
world;  and  we  forbear  to  follow 
him  beyolid  the  gate  at  which 
Lazarus  sits,  bruised  and  helpless, 
among  the  dogs. 

No  position,  then,  is  without  its 
drawbacks ;  no  station  so  humble 
but  it  has  its  advantages.  We  are 
apt  in  our  own  case  to  look  at  the 
first  through  a  magnifying,  the  last 
through  a  diminiuiing  glass.  Per- 
haps tms  may  be  the 


Qnl  fit  Maecenas,  nt  nemo,  quam  sibi  sortem, 
Sen  ratio  dederit,  sen  fon  objecerit,  illA, 
GontentoB  yivat,  laudet  divena  eeqnentes ; 


perhaps  it  is  because  of  this  that, 
instead  of  thankfully  acc^eptin^  the 
good  as  a  boon,  as  so  mucn  gamed, 
we  make  the  best  of  it,  but  grudg- 
ingly, as  a  compromise. 

All  ancient  nhilosoph]^  seems 
to  have  acknowledged  tms  great 
condition  of  our  existence.  The 
heathen  groping  in  the  dark  strives 
to  reconcile  the  mingled  yam  of 
which  life's  web  is  woven  with  the 
superintendence  of  a  higher  Power, 
by  attributing  everything  to  the 
agency  of  blind  fate,  but  the  ten- 
dency of  all  such  codes,  from  that 
of  Socrates  downwards,  seems  to 
have  been  but  this,  that  we  must 
*  take  the  rou^h  with  the  smooth.' 
Experience  and  observation  forbade 
them  to  deny  that  the  sunshine 
must  be  too  often  obscured  by 
clouds.  What  says  Burton  in  his 
Anatomy  of  Melanclwlyy  partly 
from  his  own  reflections,  partly 
quoting  from  some  old  Latin  author, 
whose  name  we  take  shame  to  say 
we  have  forgotten  ? — 

In  general,  as  the  Heaven,  so  is  our 
life,  sometimes  fair,  sometimes  overcast, 
tempestuoas  and  serene, — as  in  a  rose, 
f  overs  and  prickles,  in  the  3'ear  itself, 
a  temperate  summer .  sometimes,  a  hard 
winter,  a  drouth,  and  then  again,  plea- 
sant showers, — so  is  our  life  intermixed 
with  joys,^  hopes,  fears,  boitowb,  calam* 
Dies .  Invtcem  cedunt  dolor  et  vUwptaa — 
There  is  a  succession  of  piessuie  and 
pain. 

And  again — 

There  is  no  content  in  this  life,  hut  all 
is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit :  lame 
and  imperfect.  Haddest  thou  Samson's 
hair,  Milo's  strength,  Soanderbegg's  arm, 
Solomon's    wisdom,   Absolom's   beauty, 


Croesus  his  wealth,  Cssar's  valour, 
Alexander's  spirit,  Tnllie's  or  Demo- 
sthenes' eloquence,  Gyges'.ring,  Perseus* 
Pegasus,  and  Gorgon's  head,  Nestor's 
years  to  come, — all  this  would  not  make 
thee  absolutb,  give  thee  content,  and 
true  happiness  in  life  or  so  continne  ii. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  all  our  mirth, 
jollity,  and  laughter,  is  sorrow  and  grie^ 
or  if  there  be  true  happiness  amongst  us 
'tis  but  for  a  time.  Jknnit  in piseem 
mtdier  fomiota  rupeme. 

How  true  and  apposite  the  con- 
cluding quotation,  tnough  applied 
by  Horace  with  such  different 
meaning  and  to  so  different  a  sub- 
ject !  Who  among  us  has  not 
wooed  the  mermaiden  on  her  strip 
of  shining  sand,  combing  her  long 
locks  yonder  in  the  sun  with  her 
white  waving  arms)  Who  has 
not  thrilled  to  the  sweet,  sad  melody 
wafted  athwart  the  sparkling  waters, 
and  ventured  in,  chin-deep,  nay, 
swum  with  lusty  strokes,  to  reach 
the  winning  sea-nymph?  Ah! 
better  to  go  down  choked  in  the 
salt  flood  believing  still  in  her 
divinity,  than  to  turn,  undeceived 
and  spirit-broken,  from  the  coveted 
being,  a  woman  to  the  waist,  a 
monster  at  her  heart ! 

Even  jovial,  light-hearted  Horace, 
the  epicurean  philosopher  par  exoel- 
laice,  if  philosopher  he  could  be 
calledp  the  man  of  all  oth^^s  who 
saw  life  through  a  rosy-  mediam, 
•who  was  disposed  by  inclination 
and  principle  ^to  dan  the  world 
aside  and  bid  it  pass.*  cannot  refrain 
in  the  sunniest  of  iiis  moods  from 
certain  shadowy  reflections  on  the 
euhemeral  nature  of  even  such 
pnysical  enjoyments  as  he  affected. 
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on  the  i)olicy  of  snatching  at  the 
amusement  of  to-day  as  a  com- 
promise for  the  uncertainty  of  to- 
morrow. Scarce  an  ode  of  his  but 
has  such  a  sombre  vein  running 
throughout  its  sparkling  numbers, 
like  a  dark  thread  in  a  cloth  of 
gold.  Take  them  even  at  random, 
and  you  cannot  fail  to  light  upon 
an  example.  In  these  days,  there 
are  so  many  translations  extant  of 

For  hoarded  treasore  cannot  keep 
Biaquietudes  at  bay, 
Nor  can  the  consnrs  lictor  drire  away 
The  brood  of  dark  solicitudes  that  sweep 

Bound  gilded  ceilings  gay. 

*  •  .  *  • 

Careless  what  lies  beyond  to  know, 
And  turning  to  the  best^ 
The  present,  meet  life's  bitters  with  a  jest 
■    And  smile  them  doMm ;  since  nothing  here  below 
Is  altogether  blest. 


the  untranslatable  bard,  that  what- 
ever maybe  our  own  opinion  of  their 
success,  we  cannot  presume  to 
quote  liim  in  the  original.  We 
will  take  Mr.  Theodore  Martin's, 
then,  the  latest  and,  to  our  fancy, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Lord  Bavensworth*s,  the  best  of 
these  versions.  What  does  Horace 
tell  Qrosphus,  through  the  mouth- 
piece of  Mr.  M — -—  1 


And  although  we  cannot  agree 
with  the  Roman  minstrel's  opinion 
of  the  best  remedy  for  'life's 
bitters,'  namely,  to  sit  in  the  shade, 
with  Uttle  on  save  a  garland,  ana 
drink  an  unsound  wine  till  it  pro- 
duces maudlin  inebriety,  wo  are 
f  aiu  to  admit  such  testimonv  as  the 
light-hearted  friend  of  Maecenas 
offers,  to  that  compromise  which, 
in  ordet  to  make  life  bearable,  we 
are  all  of  us  constrained  to  accept. 
That  *  every  man  has  his  price,' 
is  a  Machiavellian  maxim,  a^inst 
which,  as  so  set  forth,  we  mdig- 
nantly  protest.  Nay,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disclosures  which  every 
petition  for  bribery  brings  before 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, we  are  prepared  to  go  a  step 
further^  and  proclaim  that  we  do 
not  bcheve  even  every  voter  has  his 
price !  But  although  the  garrison 
be  stanch  and  true,  fire-eaters  and 
boot^aters  combined— every  man  of 
them  another  Sir  Fen  wick  Williams 
— ^time  and  continuous  pressure 
will  reduce  it  at  last.  They  took 
ten  years  to  do  it,  but  still  the 
Greeks  dUl  sack  Troy  before  they 
returned  to  their  ships;  and  many 
a  heart,  constant  and  mdomitable 
as  that  of  *  high-crested  Hector,' 
though  it  can  be  neither  bought 
nor  intimidated,  is  forced  to  accept 
of  terms,  when  all  is  done,  from 
the  besieging  myriads  who  never 
grant  a  moment's  respite  in  the 


blockade.  No!  though*  every  man* 
may  Tiot  'haye  his  price,'  there  are 
terms  upon  which,  with  few  excep- 
tions, everybody  surrenders.  Tliey 
march  out  indeed  with  all  the 
honours  of  war,  drums  beating, 
colours  flying^  shouldered  arms, 
and  bayonets  nxed.  Officers  retain 
their  swords,  the  baggage  and  sick 
are  in  the  centre,  the  compliments 
of  war  are  paid  to  them  by  the  vic- 
torious foe,  and  the  gaunt  famine- 
wasted  &ces  look  prouder  and  more 
defiant  than  ever,  but  for  all  that 
they  are  beaten.  They  have  held 
out  gallantly,  heroimUy,  but  they 
are  Tiien,  They  would  have  died, 
one  by  one,  where  they  stood, 
rather  than  come  to  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender,  but  a  compro- 
mise is  a  different  matter  altogetlier, 
and  is  accepted  accordmgly. 

We  have  said  *  with  few  excep- 
tions.' There  are,  indeed,  natures 
on  which  neither  force  por  reason 
can  prevail.  Setting  aside  for  the 
present  the  brutal  and  coarser  dis- 
position which  opposes  an  inert 
and  sluggish  resistance  to  the  one, 
and  cannot  understand  the  other, 
we  wiU  analyse  that  temperament 
which  most  students  ot  human 
nature  will  admit,  though  in  com- 
mon life  pliant  and  gentle  to  the 
verge  of  weakness,  becomes  under 
pieculiar  pressure  the  most  imprac- 
ticable of  all.  Like  the  finest- 
tempered  steel,  though  it  will  bend, 
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«B  Fal8t4iff  aam  ^biit  to  poinV 
Btretch  but  toe  fibres  a  hairV 
breadth  too  far,  and  lo !  Bnap^he 
ffood  'Bilboa  blade'  flies  in  piecea^ 
and  aU  the  armourers  in  &irope 
can  never  put  it  together  and  make 
a  sword  of  it  again.  Had  we  but 
one  child,  the  prop  and  stay  of  our 
old  age,  and  tnat  child  betrajring 
jsymptoms  of  such  a  dispofiitiony 
sank  into  an  early  grave,  we  mi^it 
■sorrow  indeed  (and  for  such  a  child 
a  parent's  sorrow  would  be  well- 
nigh  inconsolable),  but  we  could 
not  regret  the  fate  that  snatched  it 
from  an  arena  in  which  its  very 
organization  rendered  it  unfit  to 
strive.  Tis  the  old  story  of  the 
<;hina  vase  floating  amongst  the 
iron  pots,  the  naked  knight  charg- 
ing m  the  ranks  with  cnampions 
clad  in  steeL  There  can  be  but 
one  result — the  delicate  porcelain 
is  broken  in  a  thousand  pieces, 
the  defenceless  warrior  hewn  ana 
mangled,  and  stricken  down  into 
the  dust. 

This,  then,  is  the  least  desirable 
character  for  one  whose  lot  is  cast 
in  a  world  for  which  the  rude  col- 
lisions and  stem  disd{)line  of  school 
are  considered,  and  justly,  to  be 
the  most  wholesome  preparation.  A 
nervous  temperament,  a  susceptible 
heart  overcharged  with  generous 
and  affectionate  emotions,  and  a 
brilliant  imagination, — such  a  com- 
bination, we  will  venture  to  affirm, 
shall  swamp  the  noblest  bark  that 
ever  left  port  with  her  cargo  uuiiH 
sured.  She  may  carry  any  two  of 
these  disqualifications,  and  make 
her  voyage  prosperously  enough; 
but  with  all  three  together,  in  a 
Heavy  sea  and  a  head-wind,  whv — 
Bon  aoirl  La  compagniel  The 
wear  and  tear  of  heart  and  brain, 
-acting  and  reacting  upon  each 
other,  might  indeed  be  resisted,  if 
it  could  co-exist  with  it,  by  a  lym- 
phatic^ as  it  can  be  sustained  by  a 
sanguine  temperament.  And  in 
the  latter  case  the  probable  result 
would  be  genius  in  its  most  attrac- 
tive, if  not  its  noblest  form ;  but 
when  the  shattered  nerves  shrink 
£rom  confronting  and  enduring  the 
pangs  which  tne  poor  mangled 
heart  suffers,  and  the  glowing  fancy 
exaggerates,  suicide  or  insamty  too 


often  closes  the  volume  of  whidi 
the  opening  chapters  were  so  rich 
in  hope  and  poetry  and  romance. 

We  need  not  look  far  back  into 
the  annals  of  genius  to  find  rnanv 
an  instance  of  the  sad  fate  to  which 
its  favourites  have  so  often  been 
destined.  .It  is  a  painful  subject^ 
and  one  which  it  would  acoompliiBh 
no  good  end  to  pursue.  One  word 
only,  one  word  oi  pity  i&r  him 
whose  own  hand  *  in  haste  lets  out 
his  rushing  breatL'  '  Mad  !'  says 
the  cold  woiid,  turning  aside  with 
eomething  between  a  m>wn  and  a 
sneer;  while  the  Pharisee  half- 
exultingly  dwells  on  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  act.  and  the  eternal 
penalty  of  reprooation  it  shaU  en- 
tail No  sympathy  for  the  suflerer, 
no  sorrow  for  the  sinnerLwho, 
maybe  in  very  ignorance  at  Whose 
feet  to  lay  it,  cast  down  the  burden 
he  had  not  stren^^th  to  bear  reck- 
lessly by  the  waysida  Rebellious, 
blasphemous,  utterlv  insane  as  is 
the  crime,  think  oi  the  pain  the 
maddened  wretch  must  have  en- 
dured ere  it  came  to  this.  Think 
how  the  heart  must  have  been 
wrung  and  the  poor  brain  dizzied, 
ere  the  child  of  intellect  and  fancy 
could  turn  with  loathing  from  the 
blessed  sunlip^ht  and  the  beautiful 
world,  of  which  he  had  so  keenly 
appreciated  the  glories.  Think  of 
the  crushing  gloom,  that  could  so 
dose  in  as  to  shut  out  every  glimpee 
of  hope  from  a  mind  so  rich  as  hi& 
Think  of  him,  like  some  hunted 
animal,  glancing  wildly  round  for 
a  chance  of  escape,  here,  there^ 
everywhere  but  to  Heaven;  till, 
blinded  by  despair,  he  leapt  for- 
ward into  the  dark,^  refusing  to 
compromise,  and  flymg  madly  in 
the  face  of  his  Qod.  If  you  will 
not  pity,  at  least  thank  that  merci- 
ful God  you  have  never  been 
tempted  like  him. 

But  passing  over  these  rare  and 
sad  exceptions,  let  us  consider  the 
tenure  by  which  men  of  abilities 
above  the  average  hold  their  supe- 
riority over  their  fellow-creatures. 
In  the  first  place,  the  very  con- 
dition of  a  higher  order  of  intellect 
is  a  keener  susceptibility  both  to 
pleasure  and  pain.  On  your  opinion 
as  to  which  of  these  two  sensations 
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predoimnates  in  life,  must  depend 
the  rate  at  which  you  yalue  such 
superiarit^r  above  your  kind.  With- 
out a  conoderable  share  of  enthu- 
siasm (and  what  is  that  all-con- 
queiing  quality  of  energy  but 
tu&tamed  enthusiasm  1),  men  are  but 
rarely  very  brave,  very  clever,  very 
imaginative,  or  indeed  veiy  .suc- 
cessiul ;  ana  enthusiasts  are  people 
who  ei\)oy  a  gr^t  many  pleasures 
of  which  the  majoritv  are  ignorant. 
Their  moments  of  happiness  are 
few,  perhaps,  but  when  they  do 
come  each  is  worth  an  age  of 
common  contentment.  They  are 
usually  amiable,  benevolent,  and 
certainly  popular,  not  only  from 
the  ^ility  with  which  thejr  can 
place  themselves  in  the  position  of 
another,  and  throw  themselves,  as 
it  were,  into  his  ideas,  but  that  a 
certain  softness  and  kindliness  of 
heart  almost  invariably  accom- 
panies the  consciousness  of  real 
superiority.  They  have  dreams,  as 
it  nas  been  said,  well  worth  the 
waking  hours  of  aullcr  fancies,  and 
their  existence  altogether  is  painted 
in  more  glowing  colours  than  that 
of  less  sensitive  natures.    But  the 


powerful,  enthusiastic  intellect — 
the  man  of  gemus,  we  wiU  say-* 
must  compromise  for  his  advan. 
tages  by  considexable  and  very 
serious  drawbacks.  His  aaticipa^ 
tions  are  exceeding  vivid :  he  en- 
joys keenly  the  pTeaimse  or  '  look- 
ing forward;*  but  on  the  other 
hand  he  feds  very  deeply  the  sting 
of  disappointment,  and  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  that  unpleasant  sensation 
from  the  very  aitlour  and  eactrava- 
gance  of  his  hopes.  The  same 
causes  make  him  uncomfortable 
and  dispirited  under  dio-iUusions, 
and  to  this  moral  reaction  he  is 
essentially  liable  Altogether,  the 
pros  and  cons  of  his  organization 
as  compared  with  that  of  average 
mortality,  cannot  be  better  illus- 
trated than  in  the  language  of 
Wordsworth.    Whilst  for  the  one 

A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  is  to  him 
A  flower — and  nothiDg  more, 

in  the  other,  with  his  deep  sensi- 
bilities, his  appreciative  powers, 
and  his  susceptibility  to  melancholy, 
the  usual  concomitant  of  a  certain 
voluptuousness  of  temperament — 


The  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  raise 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 


the  very  dregs  the  bitter  cup  pf  un- 
availing sorrow,  have  reacned  the 
pathos  of  Byron's  touching  lines, 
the  cry  of  utter  desolation  from  a 
broken  heart) — 


Could  anv  man  who  had  not  felt 
in  his  own  neart  the  godlike  capa- 
bility of  happiness  for  which  we 
humbly  trust  in  some  future  state 
it  is  intended,  and  also  drank  to 

But  when  I  stood  beneath  the  fresh  green  tree 

Which  living  waves  where  thou  didst  ceaae  to  live, 

And  saw  around  me  the  wide  field  reTire 

With  fruits  an4  fertile  promise,  and  the  spring 

Come  forth,  her  work  of  gladness  to  contrive, 

With  aU  her  redden  bird*  upon  the  wing^ 

I  turned  frtnti  all  the  brought,  to  those  the  could  not  bring. 


The  matter  then  resolves  itself 
to  this.  Will  you  compound  for  the 
delicious  perfumes  of  nature,  the 
fragrance  of  a  hay-field  on  a  dry 
June  morning,  or  the  scent  of  a 
garden  of  roses  on  a  June  evening 
before  rain,  bv  a  sensibility  that  in 
the  streets  of  a  foreign  town — ^say 
Cologne  as  an  appropriate  instance 
— is  fain  to  *  die  in  anything  but 
'aromatic  pain ;'  or  do  you  prefer 
a  more  coarsely-moulded  nostril, 
and  a  duller  sense  of  odour,  that 
knows  no  difterence  indeed  between 


the  heliQtrope  and  the  violet,  but 
enables  yovL  to  pass  in  undisgusted 
equanimity  the  open  sewers  and 
reeking  gutters  which  traverse  that 
city  of  the  Three  Kings  ?  It  is  not 
in  your  power  to  choose,  but  wliich- 
ever  way  you  have  it,  there  must 
be  a  compromise. 

Sensibility,  however,  when  ba- 
lanced by  jud^ent,  is  doubtless 
not  only  the  critical  faculty,  but  is  * 
in  itself  the  very  origin  and  essence 
of  taste.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
more    correct  to  define  taste   as 
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sensibility  in  a  modified  form. 
TloB  faculty,  quality,  instinct,  or 
whatever  you  choose  to  call  it, 
when  joined  to  the  creative  power, 
constitutes  the  artist.  No  painter, 
sculptor,  author,  or  poet,  could 
probably  impart  to  others^  or  indeed 
explain  very  clearlv  to  himself^  the 
process  by  which  he  arrives  at  the  - 
result  of  his  labours.  A  casual 
word,  a  lay  of  light,  a  mere  sound, 
originates  the  vague  idea  that  is 
but  as  the  grain  of  mustard-seed, 
from  which  srows  a  tree  whereon 
die  fowls  of  the  air  shall  find  room 
to  roost;  but  how  the  vegetable 
increases,  and  expands  and  deve- 
lopes  itself,  the  very  proprietor  is 
at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  Somehow 
it  arrives  insensibly  at  maturity, 
but  it  is  not  till  the  cultivator  has 
commenced  pruning  it  that  he 
becomes  fully  conscious  of  the 
magnitude  of  his  property.  Then 
is  lie,  if  a  true  child  of  genius, 
much  dissati^ed  with  his  produc- 
tion and  his  work,  thereby  vindicat- 
ing the  celestial  origin  of  art. 
*&celsior'  is  the  longing  of  all 
true  artists;  their  ideal  must 
always  be  far  above  their  mechani- 
cal powers,  and  their  career  is  con- 
sequently ever  upward,  approxi- 
mating more  and  more,  tnough 
never  attaining,  the  pitch  of  that 
perfection  which  sucli  men  aloue 
nave  the  power  to  conceive.  What 
is  the  criterion  of  genius  1  That 
it  speaks  to  all  alike.  That  it 
toucnes  in  each  of  us  something 
iJdn  to  itself,  a  divincB  partirula 
aurcs,  witiii  which  it  has  an  electric 
affinity.  We  feel  that  if  our 
powers  had  only  been  developed 
oy  practice,  we  could  have  done 
nearly  as  well  ourselves ;  at  least, 
we  should  have  done  tlie  same 
thing  in  the  same  way.  Why  are 
Sir  vValter's  characters  ever  pre- 
sent to  us  9  Because  we  all  know 
Monkbams  and  Dandie  Dinmont 
and  the  rest  of  them  personally, 
and  believe  we  should  nave  made 
them  think  and  act  exactly  as  the 

Seat  magician  did.    After  one  of 
)rd  Macaulay's  famous  speeches 
'  in  Edinburgh,  one  of  his  audience. 
a  respectable  artisan,  was  observed 
to  come  out  with  an  expression  of 
puzzled     dissatisfaction     on     his 


shrewd  Scotch  fsice.  When  asked 
his  opinion  of  the  speaker,  his 
reply  was  perhaps  the  most  genuine 
compliment  ever  paid  to  oratoiy. 
'  Ou !  it  was  a  wiseHke  speech,  an* 
no  that  def eeshant  in  airgument  ; 
but  eh  !  man* — ^with  a  pause  of  in- 
tense disappointment — *  I'm  think- 
in'  /  cotUa  }id  said  tfte  haUl  o*  it 
mweir 

To  feel  ti^t^  others  as />r  otheis, 
is  the  one  distinctive  characteristic 
of  creative  genius.  Without  au 
impressionable  nature  no  man  can 
appreciate  those  niceties  which, 
luce  the  skilful  touches  of  a  painter, 
render  the  work  of  art  a  life-like 
imitation,  and  not  a  soulless  copy. 
The  principle  even  extends  itself 
beyond  the  area  of  artistic  excel- 
lence to  the  more  practical  pursuits 
of  everyday  life.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  throu^  the  dis- 
position of  every  eminent  man- 
runs  a  sensitive  fibre,  of  which  he 
alone  knows  the  delicacy,  and 
which  is  equally  susceptible  to 
pleasure  as  to  pain.  It  is  the  price 
he  pays  for  his  superiority,  the 
compromise  in  virtue  of  which  he 
is  permitted  to  be  great  and  good.  ' 

We  now  come  to  *  The  Man  who 
wont  compromise.'  Under  this 
head,  we  do  not  of  course  include 
the  plausible  villain  who  hides  con- 
siderable Jinesse  behind  a  mask  of 
honest  and  somewhat  brutal  stu- 
pidity. The  man  who  says  to  you, 
^I'm  a  regular  John  Bull,  I  am. 
There's  no  numbu^  about  wi^.  You 
must  take  me  as  you  find  me. 
What  I  say  I  mean.  Pm  one  of 
tJie  rough  sart'  Header,  during  our 
whole  life,  we  have  always  mis- 
trusted the  rouaJi  sort.  When  con- 
cerned with  this  variety  of  the 
species  about  the  many  matters  of 
every-day  business  in  which  man 
is  prone  to  overreach  his  brother, 
we  have  always  expected  to  find 
him  a  few  degrees  sharoer  than  his 
more  jKjlished  confeaerate,  and 
have  never  been  disappointed  yet 
His  roughness  is  but  that  of  the 
fox's  skin,  and  covers  the  fox's 
craft  Nee  as2>era  terrent.  We  are 
prepared  for  his  every  rw«e,  and 
when  he  is  rmighest  and  most 
Anglo-Saxon,  then  are  we  chiefly 
on  our  guard.    If  we  buy  of  him 
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we  take  care  to  be  very  particular 
about  weights  and  warranties.  If 
we  sell  to  mm,  we  are  stringent  as 
to  the  importance  of  casn  pay- 
ments. If  we  travel  with  him  m 
a  railway-carriage,  we  do  not  neg- 
lect to  button  our  pockets  up  very 
tightly,  albeit  a  stem  necessity  has 
for  long  made  it  our  practice  to 
take  very  little  money  out  with  us, 
and  to  leave  none  at  home.  The 
Touffh  9ort  is  but  another  word  for 
the  man  who  robs  you,  without 
having  the  grace  to  do  so  in  the 
manner  least  disagreeable  to  your- 
self. 

But  there  is  an  indomitable, 
impracticable  sort  of  man  whom  you 
meet  every  now  and  then,  and  who 
seemsto  have  resolved  to  go  through 
the  world  with  all  Ids  comers,  as 
it  werCj  sharpened  to  the  utmost, 
and  fittmg  as  oadly  as  possible  into 
the  groove  down  which  destiny 
forces  him  to  slide.  The  sort  of 
man  who  'takes  no  denial' — ^who 
*  never  was  beat  in  his  life* — who 
goes  to  work  to  pdn  his  obiect  in 
the  most  injudicious  possible  me- 
thod, and  sticks  to  it  with  wrong- 
headed  ^  perseverance,  under  the 
impression  that  he  is  displaying  a 
brilliant  example  of  constancy  and 
determination — the  man  who  can- 
not understand  how  the  longest 
way  round,*  may  often  be  *the 
shortest  way  home' — and  the  man 
of  all  others  who  is  most  insensible 
to  persuasion,  and  on  whom  argu- 
ment is  most  completely  thrown 
away.  This  is  the  sort  of  person 
who  can  never  be  induced  to  listen 
to  a  compromise.  '  Right  is  right  T 
says  he,  '  and  I  stick  to  my  prin- 
ciples.* Trae  enough!  right  is 
right,  but  wrong  is  also  wrong; 
and  it  is  surely  wrong  to  oppose 
voiir  own  solitary  example  to  the 
'give-and-take'  system  oy  which 
the  whole  world  around,  you  is 
governed.  Do  not  misunderstand 
us.  Never  under  any  temptation, 
nor  for  the  sake  of  any  compro- 
mise, do  that  which  is  contrary  to 
your  conscience ;  but  do  not  per- 
sist in  upsetting  the  whole  faoric 
of  the  society  in  which  you  live, 
in  order  to  stand  by  your  opini&n. 
Look  at  our  friend  who  wont  com- 
promise, and  observe,  even  in  the 
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trifling  matters  of  every-day  ex- 
istence, what  a  contradiction  his 
whole  life  is.  When  he  takes  up 
the  morning  paper  at  breakfast,  he 
is  disgusted  at  once  by  the  modi- 
fications his  parly  have  already 
made  in  their  tariff  or  their  Beform 
Bill,  or  whatever  may  be  the  Miius- 
terial  measure  that  serves  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  time.  When  he  pays 
the  household  accounts  afterward 
(for  we  i^resuppose  him  a  bachelor, 
or  he  -^ould  long  ago  have  dis- 
covered the  impossibuity  of  doing 
without  compromise),  he  must  put 
himself  in  a  tAssion  with  ins  ser- 
vants and  tradesmen,  who,  as  every 
householder  knows  too  well,  will 
only  allow  him  to  be  comfortable 
on  the  understanding  that  they  im- 
pose upon  him  ever  such  auttle. 
When  ne  mounts  his  cob  to  ride 
into  the  adjacent  market-town, 
that  wilful  animal  gives  him  a  very 
uncomfortable  time  of  it,  should 
he  persist,  as  he  probably  will,  in 
trying  to  make  it  go  exactly  as  he 
wishes,  and  will  impress  upon  him 
the  salutary  lesson  that  when  a 
man  and  his  horse  fall  out,  it  is  not 
the  quadruped  that  generally  gets 
the  worst  oi  it.  If  he  be  a  magis- 
trate, he  must  defer  to  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  the  bench;  if  a 
juryman,  and  not  blessed  with  a 
digestion  that  can  triturate  horse 
beans  into  wholesome  food,  he 
must  starve,  or  else  give  way. 
Why>  he  cannot  get  through  a 
crowd  in  the  very  marketplace 
without  here  taking  advantage  of 
the  ebb,  and  there  yielding  to  the 
flow.  As  in  the  swarming  streets, 
so  in  the  busy  thoroughfare  of 
life;  the  passenger  who  will  not 

gVe-and-take  must  come  to  a 
11  stop,  despite  aU  his  eneigy ; 
nay,  is  fortunate^  if  he  be  not 
eventually  jostled  into  the  kenneL 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  our  argument,  we  entreat 
you  to  test  its  practical  api)li- 
cation  on  the  first  opportunity 
by  trying  to  take  the  wall  of  a 
sweep. 

Who  amongst  us  is  now  ignorant 
of  the  old  ballad  poetry  of  our 
language)  a  lore  to  which  the  late 
efforts  of  some  of  our  most  eloquent 
TMiters  have  directed  our  attention, 
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and  from  which  eveu  the  Laureate 
has  not  scorned  to  drain  hurge 
dnughts  of  inspiration  for  his  mag- 
nificent epia  It  argues  no  pe- 
dantry, then,  in  these  times,  and 
we  need  make  no  excuse  for 
our  digression  to  wander  back  in 
fimcy  to  the  ghunour  of  Thomas 
t^e  Khymer's  simple  strains.  We 
may  stretch  ours^res  with  him  at 
lai^  length,  under  the  linden-tree 
in  the  old  bright  days,  when  the 
woods  were  always  green,  and  the 
summer  sun  shone  down  unclouded 
on  a  land  of  pastoral  beauty  and  ro- 
mance. True  Thomas  gases  with 
dreamy  eye  around  him,  now  at 
the  golden  beams  quivering  through 
the  raanches  overhead,  now  at  the 
tawny  verdure  of  the  deep  vistas 
that  stretch  away  into  the  forest 
from  iua  feet.  The  graceful  ferns 
are  waving  and  whispering  in  the 
breeie ;  the  deer  steal  noiselessly 
in  and  out  like  shadows  amongst 
the  polished  stems  of  the  beechen 
g^ade ;  the  quest  is  oooing  softly  in 
the  distant  elms ;  the  *  mavis  and 
the  merie'  are  trilling  out  Uieir 
sweet  clear  notes  from  the  copse 
across  the  stream.  True  Thomas 
drinks  in  the  surrounding  beauty, 
with  ear  and  eye,  and  heart  ana 
brain^  as  only  a  poet  can.  Anon 
the  tmkling  as  of  sweet  silver  bells 
breaks  on  nis  drowsy  senses,  and 
looking  up  he  sp^ies  a  lovely  lady 
riding  towards  him  on  a  dapple- 
grey  palfrey,  clad  in  such  gorgeous 
apparel  of  green  and  gold  and  gems 
as  best  becomes  the  more  than 
mortal  beauty  of  the  faiiy  queen! 
Those  victorious  charms  let  each 
reader  imagine  for  himself  Which 
of  us  has  notjiat  some  period  of  his 
life,  lain  him  down  under  the 
magic-tree,  and  gaced  upon  the 
dazzling  dame?  Aye,  though  the 
vision  may  have  lasted  but  an  hour, 
and  lefb  the  whole  world  darker 
when  it  passed  away.  Which  of 
us  shall  blame  True  Thomas  that 
he  hailed  her  as  the  Queen  of 
Heaven,  and  learning  she  was  of 
anything  but  celestial  origin,  offered 
her  frankly  and  freely  the  noma^e 
of  his  mortal  lovel  The  lady,  m 
common  fairness,  warned  him  of  the 

grice  at  whidi  ne  must  purchase, 
er  affections. 


'  Hazp  and  carp,  Thomas,*  she  said, 
'  Harp  and  carp,  along  wi'  me,' 
And  if  ye  dare  to  kiss  my  lips, 
Sure  of  your  bodie  I  will  be.' 

But  the  minstrel,  true  to  the 
spirit  of  his  time,  was  not  to  be 
dissuaded  bv  such  an  argument  as 
this.    Quoth  he : — 

*■  Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe, 
Tbat  weird  shall  never  danton  me,' 
Sync  he  has  kissed  her  rosy  lips 
All  andemeath  the  eildon  tree. 

And  80  the  couple  wend  their 
way  amicably  together  through  the 
shadowy  land  that  lies  as  it  were 
betwixt  life  and  death.  After  view- 
ing the  three  different  roads,  to 
heaven,  to  purgatory,  and  to  hell. 

Syne  they  came  to  a  garden  gnen, 
^d  she  pu'd  an  apple  frao  a  tree, 

*  T^ke  this  for  thy  wages,  Tme  Thomas, 
It  will  give  thee  the  tangne  that  oaa 

nevar  lie.* 
'  My  tongue  is  mine  ain,'  Tnie  Thomas 
aaid; 

*  A  gudely  gift  ye  wad  gie  to  me  !• 
I  neither  dought  to  bay  nor  sell. 
At  fair  or  tryst  where  I  may  be, 

I  dought  neither  speak  to  prince  or 

peer, 
Nor  ask  of  grace  from  ftu*  ladye.* 

And  so  the  wary  rhymer,  with 
prophetic  caution,  declined  to  place 
nimself  beyond  the  convenient  pale 
of  compromise. 

And  now  we  hear  a  stem  dog- 
matic voice  propounding  the  grave 
query,  *What?  would  you,  then, 
sacrifice  principle  to  compromise  f 

*  By  no  means,  my  good  sir.  as 
you  understand  either  term,  but 
even  to  your  searchinj^  question  we 
give,  in  all  probability,  a  lessde* 
cided  negative  than  vou  expend 
In  the  first  place,  what  ts  prin^ 
cipleP 

'  You  remember  the  good  Bishop's 
definition  of  orthodoxy  and  hetero- 
doxy! 

/"Orthodoxy,  sir,  is  my  doxy» 
and  heterodoxy,  sir,  is  your  doxy. 

'  In  the  same  way,  what  is  my 
principle,  may  not  be  your  prin* 
ciple,  and  either  or  both  may  be  in 
flagrant  opposition  to  the  code  that 
regulates  the  conduct  of  Brown, 
Jones,  and  Bobinson.  Some  men 
never  drink  wine  on  principle,  a 
good  many  more  for  the   saote 
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reason  never  touch  water.  To 
force  their  prmciples  down  other 
people's  throats,  a  Tast  number 
of  £arth*3  children  have  from 
time  to  time  wasted  her  sur£Mse 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  dipped 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
kind.  All  the  believers  in  the 
ProiAet  were  not  ambitions^  reck- 
less men  like  Mahdmet  himself, 
and  many  a  fanatic  with  the  Korcui 
in  one  hajid  and  the  sword  in  the 
other  was  persuaded,  not  only 
of  the  truth  of  his  faith,  bat  the 
righteousness  of  the  means  by 
which  he  imposed  its  tenets  on 
his  victims.  An  auto-da^  can 
scarcely  have  been  a  sight  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  real  interests 
of  religion,  and  yet  perhaps  on 
many  occasions  the  presiding  In- 
quisitor may  have  been  more  a 
&natic  than  a  monster,  and  the 
sufferer  in  certain  instances  has 
chosen  the  horrible  fate  of  being 
roasted  alive,  rather  than  subscribe 
to  some  trifling  difference,  not  of 
faith,  but  of  doctrine,  such  as  the 
alteration  of  a  line  or  a  word  might 
adjust  To  seek  martyrdom  is  as 
aiitagonistie  to  the  spiiit  of  Chris- 
tianity as  to  sacrifice  the  martyr ; 
and  a  blind  exaggerated  obstinacy 
in  an  adherent  may  e^ual  vacil- 
lation, or  even  duplicity,  in  its 
power  of  doing  harm  to  his  cause. 
Far  be  it  from  us,  as  we  have 
already  said,  to  recommend  any 
man  to  compromise  his  conscience, 
but  we  do  imscrupulously  urge 
nixm  him  to  compound  with  Ms 
pride.  If  he  will  shape  his  con- 
ouet  according  tothespiritof  those 
.Scriptures  he  professes  to  believe, 
he  will  be  guided  in  safety  along 
the  only  path  of  morality  which 
does  not  fead  to  final  discomfiture, 
but  we  think  he  will  find  in  them 
BO  more  warrant  for  a  one-sided 
and  ^otistical  self-righteousness, 
than  for  utter  laxity  and  inconsis- 
tency of  opinion.  A  certain  virtue 
called  charity,  of  which  perhaps 
the  qualities  are  better  conveyed 
to  modem  ears  by  the  word  *  bene- 
volence' or  Uovingkindness,*  is 
there  held  up  as  the  very  essence 
of  that  faith  which  so  many  of  us 
outwardly  profess,  so  few  really 
practise.     And  the  great  apostle 


of  the  Gentiles  himself  thought  it 
no  shame  to  confess  that  he  '  had 
been  all  things  to  all  men '  thift;  he 
might  win  some. 

There  Ib,  however,  one  great  dif- 
ficulty wil^  -vdudi  we  all.  have  to 
eontend  on  ent^ing  life.  We  start 
with  very  erroneous  ideas,  both  of 
what  that  life  is,  and  how  its  exi- 
gencies are  to  be  met.  Which  of 
us  is  there  not  yet  {Must  middle  age. 
who  has  forgotten  tiie  dreams  of 
boyhood  that  shed' so  rosy  a  colour* 
mg  over  the  wished-for  future  of 
manhood  and  success  1  In  some, 
indeed,  the  anticipations  of  that 
hop^l  time  have  been  realized,. 
nay,  exceeded ;  but  from  how  many 
have  sorrow,  and  fisulure,  and  dis* 
appointment,  taken  away  even  the 
belief  in  better  things  I  We  were 
all  of  us  to  have  been  so  great,  so 
rich,  and  so  happy.  Each  nad 
selected  his  ideal,  for  in  truth  there 
are  no  hero-worsnippers  like  boys, 
and  his  dearest  hope  was  to  re- 
semble that  ideal  hereafterin  every 
particular.  We  had  never  heard 
of  the  skeleton  in  the  cupboard 
then,  and  would  have  asked  its 
master  frankly,  and  without  hesi- 
tation, to  open  that  Haunted  recess 
in  any  man's  house.  How  aston- 
ished should  we  have  been  to  have 
laid  bare  our  ideaTs  heart  as  he 
watched  us  at  cricket  or  football, 
and  to  have  discovered  the  hero  we 
so  envied,  envying  us.  Could  we 
have  believed  that  six  feet  of  man-* 
hood,  with  its  moustaches^  or  its 
learning,  or  its  reputation  for 
fashion,  or  field  sports,  or  whatever 
may  have  constituted  its  especial 
success  in  our  eyes,  was  looking 
wistfully  at  the  little  fellow  who 
had  no  cares  but  his  wicket  and 
his  afternoon  school,  was  thinking 
how  joyfully  it  would  have  shaved 
its  mouHtaches,  forgotten  its  learn- 
ing, or  abdicated  its  x^osition,  for 
one  G^ort  hour  of  freedom  from  the 
skeleton,  one  merry  lau^h  ringing 
honestly  from  the  heart,  that  should 
not  leave  the  face  graver  than  it 
was  before.  Well,  it  could  not  be 
long  ere  most  of  us  discovered  that 
life  instead  of  being  a  festival  to 
be  enjoyed,  was  a  work  of  which 
the  beat  ought  to  be  made,  that  the 
pilgrim  was  not  to  wander  from 
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the  path  to  cull  posies  in  aTiiifiil& 
however  ravishing  their  scent  and 
beautiful  their  hues,  but  must  con- 
tent himself  with  snatching  a  way* 
side  flower  here  and  there,  and 
think  himself  lucky  if  he  could  get 
that.  The  sooner  the  lesson  is 
learned  the  better.  Half  our 
miseries  and  nine-tenths  of  our 
disappointments  originate  in  a 
notion  that  ours  is  to  be  the  happy 
lot,  the  one  bright  exception  amidst 
the  struggles  and  the  heart-bum- 
inc^  that  are  going  on  around  us. 
Who  are  you,  that  the  whole  routine 
of  human  anairs  is  to  be  stopped 
and  set  aside  on  your  benalf ) 
What  said  the  wisest  and  most 
prosperous  man  the  world  ever 
knew— the  greatest  monarch  on 
earth  and  the  especial  £Eivourite  of 
heaven)  He  summed  up  all  the 
advantages  of  pleasure,  wisdom, 
power,  and  riches,  in  one  word,  ana 
that  word  was — ^vanity  1 
.  Nevertheless,  destiny,  or  rather 
let  us,  who  are  not  heathens,  say 
Providence,  holds  a  nicely  balanced 
scale.  The  story  of  Damocles,  sit- 
ting at  his  eorgeous  banquet 
crowned  with  flowers  and  clad  in 
purple,  the  while  that  pointed 
olaae  qiuvered  above  him,  neld  by 
a  single  hair,  is  not  without  its 
moraL  ^  Some  of  us,  perhaps  even 
the  majority,  have  at  one  period  or 
another  of  our  lives  known  for  a 
few  moments  the  meaning  of  in- 
tense happiness.  None,  we  think, 
who  have  been  so  blessed,  will 
deny  that  the  suspended  weapon 
threw  its  shadow  across  the  lustre 
of  their  joy.  That  even  at  the  in- 
stant wnen  the  heart  was  over- 
charged with  bliss,  there  rose  the 
dark  doubt,  the  vague  foreboding 
that  was,  alas !  too  surely  to  be 
realized  in  the  future.  Something 
warned  it — 'must  not  this,  too,peri8h 
with  the  rest?  And  how  will  the 
darkness  that  it  leaves  be  borne  by 


those  who  have  been  so  dazzled 
with  the  golden  light  ?  This  bitter, 
if  none  other,  is  ever  sure  to  dash 
the  sweetness  of  the  cup,  and  to 
remind  us  that  at  least  on  this  side 
the  grave  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
happiness,'  pure  and  unalloyed. 
But  again,  even  for  this^  there  is 
a  compromise.  'When  things  come 
to  the  worst,  they  mend,'  is  a  pro- 
verb than  which  few  are  more  often 
quoted  in  common  life.  When 
eveiythin^  seems  to  have  left  you 
at  once,  wnen  fortune,  as  the  poet 
says,  *hath  spread  her  wings  and 
flown  away,'  when  friends,  the 
stanch,  true  friends  who  have 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
you  in  peril,  and  pledged  their 
honour  for  you  in  distress,  begin  to 
look  coldly  and  turn  aside,  when 
strength  and  manhood  have  failed 
you  at  your  need^  and,  deadliest 
thrust  of  all*  the  idol,  whatever  it 
may  be.  for  the  sake  of  which  you 
countea  health,  and  wealth,  and 
friends,  and  £Eune,  and  life  itself, 
but  as  dust  before  the  wind,  has 
crumbled  to  pieces  in  its  shrine. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  whispers  a 
still  small  voice,-^' Take  comfort 
now  at  the  extremity  of  your  need. 
Mercy  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb.  You  have  lost  ev^- 
thing  at  last  hui  the  compromise. 
How  can  vou  refuse  to  accept  it  1 
life  indeed  may  be  a  weary  desert, 
but  the  gardens  of  heaven  are  not 
so  very  iat  o£  Perhaps  had  there 
been  one  blade  of  verdure,  one  leaf 
of  hope  to  tempt  you  back,  you 
would  never  have  reached  the 
l^olden  gates  at  all — never  htfve 
spumed  the  false  for  the  real,  the 
perishable  for  the  everlasting,  never 
compromised  by  worldly  sunering, 
sharp,  agonizing  as  it  was,  for  thiEt 
eternal  oHss  wnich  *  eye  hath  not 
seen  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it 
entered  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 


ceive.' 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Beipairittg  bende  a  clear  stream 
A  ihepherd  fonaken  was  laid. 


THE  next  morning,  after  a  com- 
fortable break&st,  the  Doctor 
set  out  on  his  itralk  home.  'Eja 
young  friend  accompanied  him 
part  of  the  wav,  and  did  not  part 
with  him  till  ne  had  obtained  a 
promise  of  another  and  longer  visit 
The  Doctor,  as  usual,  soliloquized 
as  he  waJkecL  'No  doubt,  these 
are  Vestals.     The  purity  of  the 


establishment  is  past  question. 
This  younf  gentleman  has  every 
requisite  which  her  dearest  friends 
would  desire  in  a  husband  for  Miss 
GrylL  And  she  is  in  every  way 
suited  to  him.  But  these  seven 
damsels  interpose  themselves,  like 
the  sevenfold  shield  of  Ajaz. 
There  is  something  veiy  attractive 
in  these  damsels: 


£gicie8  non  omnibus  nna, 
Nee  dirersa  tamen :  qnalem  decet  esse  soromm.* 


If  I  had  such  an  establishment,  I 
should  be  loth  to  break  it  up.  It  is 
orif;inal,  in  these  days  of  monotony. 
It  is  satisfactory,  in  these  days  of 
uncongenial  relations  between 
master  and  servant.  It  is  effective. 
in  the  admirable  arrangements  of 
the  household.  It  is  graceful,  in 
the  personal  beauty  and  tasteful 
apparel  of  the  maidens.  It  is 
agreeable,  in  their  manners,  in 
their  accomptishmentSi  in  their 
musical  skill  It  is  like  an  en- 
chanted palace.  Mr.  Gryll,  who 
talks  so  much  of  Circe,  would  find 
himself  at  home:  he  might  &ncy 
himself  waitedon  by  her  huidmaids, 
the  daughters  of  fountains^  groves, 
and  rivers.  Miss  Gryll  mignt  fancy 
herself  in  the  dwelling  of  her 
namesake.  Morgana.  But  I  fear 
she  woula  be  for  dealing  with  it  as 
Orlando  did  with  Morj^ana,  break- 
ing the  talisman  and  dissolving  tiie 
enchantment  This  would  be  a 
pity ;  but  it  would  also  be  a  pity 
that  these  two  young  persons 
should  not  come  togetner.  But 
why  should  I  trouble  myself  with 
match-making)  It  is  always  a 
thankless  office.  If  it  turns  out 
well,  your  good  service  is  f orgotteiu 
If  it  turns  out  ill,  you  are  abused 
by  both  parties.' 
The  Doctor's  soliloquy  was  cut 


short  by  a  sound  of  lamentation, 
which,  as  he  went  on,  came  to  him 
in  louder  and  louder  bursts.  He 
was  attracted  to  the  spot  whence 
the  sounds  proceeded,  and  had 
some  difficult  in  discovering  a 
doleful  swain,  who  was  ensconced 
in  a  mass  of  tern,  taUer  than  him- 
self H  he  had  been  upright  *  and 
but  that,  by  rolling  over  and  over 
in  the  turbulence  of  his  grief,  he 
had  flattened  a  large  space  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  forest  brook  near 
which  ne  reclined,  he  would  have 
remained  invisible  in  his  lair.  The 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  the  passionate 
utterances  of  his  voice,  contrasted 
strangely  with  a  round  russetin 
face,  which  seemed  fortified  by  beef 
and  ale  upainst  all  possible  furrows 
of  care ;  but  against  love  even  beef 
and  ale,  miehty  talismans  as  th^ 
are,  are  feeble  barriers.  Cupid  s 
arrows  had  pierced  through  the 
«n  triplex  of  treble  X^  and  the 
stricken  deer  lay  mourning  by  the 
stream. 

The  Doctor,  approaching,  kindly 
inquired,  *What  is  the  matter  f 
but  was  answered  only  by  a  re- 
doubled burst  of  sorrow  and  an 
emphatic  reiection  of  all  sympathy. 

*  X  ou  can  t  do  me  any  good.' 

*  You  do  not  know  that,'  said  the 
Doctor.     'No   man  knows  what 


*  Thongb  Tarions  features  did  tbe  sisters  graoe^ 
A  sister's  likeness  was  in  erery  face. 
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good  another  can  do  him  till  he 
communicates  his  trouble.*  ' 

For  some  time  the  Doctor  cotdd 
obtain  no  other  answer  than  the 
repetition  of  *  You  can't  do  me  any 
good.'  But  at  length,  the  patience 
and  kind  face  of  the  inquirer  had 
their  effect  on  the  sad  shepherd, 
and  he  brought  out  with  a  despe- 
rate effort  and  a  more  chunorouB 
explosion  of  grie^ 

'  She  wont  liaye  me  f 

'  WhoL  wont  have  youf  aaid  the 
Doctor/ 

'Well,  if  yon  must  know/  aaid 
the. swain,  *you  must  It's  one  of 
the  young  ladies  up  at  the  Folly.' 

*  Toung  ladies  f  said  the  Doctor. 
^  Servants  thev  call  themselves,* 

said  the  other ;  but  thev  are  more 
like  ladies,  and  hold  their  heads 
high  enough  when  one  of  them 
wont  have  me.  Father's  is  one  of 
the  best  farms  for  miles  round,  and 
it's  all  his  own*  He's  a  true  old 
yeoman,  father  is.  And  there's 
nobody  but  him  and  me.  And  if  I 
had  a  nice  wife,  that  would  be  a 
good  housekeeper  for  him,  and  play 
and  sing  to  him  of  an  evenin^^ 
for  she  can  do  anything,  she  can — 
read,  and  wzite^  and  keep  accounts, 
and  play,  and  sing — Tyq  heard  her 
•*<uid  make  a  plum  pudding — ^Tve 
seeii  her — ^we  should  he  as  happy  as- 
three  crickets — ^f our,  perhaps,  at  the 
year's  end :  and  she  wont  have  me,' 

'You  have  put  the  question f 
said  the  Doctor. 

'  Plump,'  said  the  other.  *  And 
she  looked  at  first  as  if  she  was 
going  to  laugh.  She  didn't^  though. 
Then  she  looked  serious,  and  said 
she  was  soiry  for  me.  She  said, 
she  saw  I  waa  in  earnest  She 
knew  I  was  a  good  son,  and 
deserved  a  good  wife;  but  she 
couldn't  have  me.  Miss,  said  I, 
do  you  like  anybody  better?  No, 
ahe  said,  very  heartuy.' 

*  That  is  some  conuort,'  said  the 
Doctor. 

'What  comfort,'  said  the  other^ 
*  when  she  wont  have  me  T 

*She  may  alter  her  mind,'  said 
the  Doctor.  '  if  she  does  not  prefer 
any  one  else.  Besides,  she  only 
says  she  can't' 

'Can't,'  said  the  other,  *  is  civil 
for  wont    That's  all' 


'Does  she  say  why  she  can't f 
said  the  Doctor. 

'  Yes,'  said  the  other.  ^  She  says, 
she  and  her  sisters  wont  part 
^th  each  other  and  their  young 
master.' 

*  Now '  said  the  Doctor,  vou  have 
not  tola  me  which  of  the  seven 
sisters  is  the  one  in  question.' 

'It's  the  third,'  said  the  other. 
'What  thev  call  the  second  cook. 
There's  a  housekeeper,  and  two 
cooks,  and  two  housemaids,  and 
two  waiting  maids.  But  they  only 
manage  for  the  young  master. 
There  are  others  that  wait  on  them.' 

'  And  what  isher  name?  said  the 
Doctor. 

'Dorothy,'  said  the  other;  'her 
name  is  Dorothy.  Their  names 
follow  like  ABC,  only  that  A 
comes  last.  Betsey^  Cathaiine,  Do- 
rothy, Eleanor,  Fanny,  Grace,  Anna. 
But  they  told  me  it  was  not  the 
alphabet  they  were  christened  from ; 
it  was  the  key  of  A  minor,  if  yoa 
know  what  that  means.' 

'  I  think  I  do,'  said  the  Doctor, 
laughing.  'They  were  christenea 
from  the  Qreek  diatonic  scale,  and 
niake  up  two  coi^junct  tetrachords, 
if  vou  know  what  that  means.' 

^I  can't  say  I  do,'  said  the  other, 
looking  bewildered. 

'  And  so,'  said  the  Doctor,  '  the 
young  gentleman,  whose  name  is 
Algernon,  is  the  ProsIambancMnenos, 
or  key-note,  and  makes  up  the 
octave.  His  parents  must  have 
designed  it  as  a  foretelling,  that  he 
and  nis  seven  foster-sisters  were  to 
live  in  harmony  all  their  lives.  But 
how  did  you  become  acquainted  f 

'  Why,^  said  the  other,  'I  take  a. 
great  many  things  to  the  heuse 
from  our  farm,  and  it's  generally 
she  that  takes  them  in.' 

'  I  know  the  house  well,'  said  the 
Doctor,  'and  the  master,  and  the 
maids.  Perhaps  he  miqr  marry, 
and  thev  may  follow  the  example. 
Live  in  hope.    TeU  me  your  name.' 

'  Hedgerow,'  said  the  other ; 
'  Harry  Hedgerow.  And  if  you 
know  her,  ain't  she  a  beauty? 

'Why,  yes,'  said  the  UodoTy. 
'  they  are  all  good  looking.' 

'  And  she  wont  have  me,'  cried 
the  other,  but  with  a  more  sub- 
dued expression.    The  Doctor  had 
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consoled  him,  and  given  him  a  ray  have  read  of  six  brothers  who  had 

of  hope.    And  they  went  on  their  the  civility  to  break  their  necks  in 

several  ways.  succession,  that  the  seventh,  who 

TheDoctor  resumed  his  soliloquy,  was  the  hero  of  the  story,  might 

*  Here  is  the  semblance  of  some-  inherit  an  estate.    Bi\t,  again  and 
thing  towards  a  solution  oi  the   *  a^pdn,  why  should  I  trouble  myself 

difficulty.    If  one  of  the  damsels  with  match-makingi    I  had  better 

should  marry,  it  would  break  the  leave  things   to  take   their   own 

combination.    One  will  not  by  her-  course.' 

self.    But   what   if   seven   apple-  Still  in  his  interior  tpecvlvm^  the 

&ced  Hedgerows  should  propose  Doctor  could  not  help  seeing  a  dim 

simultaneously,  seven  notes  in  the  reflection  of  himsetf  pronouncing 

key  of  A  minor,  an  octave  below)  the  nuptial  benediction  on  his  two 

Stranger  things  nave  happened.    I  young  friends. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Indnlge  Gtenio  :  carpomns  dnlcia :  noeinxm  est 
Quod  riria :  cinis,  et  manes,  et  fabula  fies. 
Viye  memor  lethi  :  fngii  hoia :  hoc  quod  loqnor,  inde  est. 

FXBSZUS. 

Indulge  thy  Genius,  -nrhile  the  hoar's  thine  own  : 
Even  while  we  speak,  some  part  of  it  has  flown. 
Snatch  the  swift-passing  good  :  'twill  end  ere  long 
In  dust,  and  shadow,  and  an  old  wife's  song. 

*  A  GAPETUS  and  Agapfitae,**  said  the  Reverend  Doctor  Opimian,  the 
-^  next  morning  at  breakfast, '  in  the  best  sense  of  the  words :  that, 
I  am  satisfied,  is  the  rdation  between  this  young  gentleman  and  his 
huidmaids.' 

MBS.  OPDOAN. 

Perhaps,  Doctor,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  make  your  view  of 
this  relation  a  little  more  intelligible  to  me. 

THE  BEVEBENB  DOCTOK  OPIMIAK. 

Assuredly,  my  dear.  The  word  signifies  *  beloved,'  in  its  purest  sense. 
And  in  this  setise  it  w.as  used  by  Saint  Paul,  in  reference  to  some  of  his 
female  co-religionists  and  fellow-labourers  in  the  vineyard,  in  whose 
houses  he  occasionally  dwelt.  And  in  this  sense  it  was  applied  to  virgins 
and  holy  men,  who  dwelt  under  the  same  roof  in  spiiitual  lore, 

MBS.  omoAN. 

Very  likely,  indeed.  You  are  a  holy  man.  Doctor,  but  I  think,  if  you 
were  a  bachelor,  and  I  were  a  maid,  I  should  not  trust  myself  to  be 
your  aga — aga— 

THE  BEVERfeNB  DOOTOB  OFIMIAN. 

AgapSt^  But  I  never  pretended  to  this  sort  of  spiritualism.  I  fol- 
lowed tne  advice  of  Saint  Paul,  who  says  it  is  better  to  many — 

MBa.OFIMZAN. 

You  need  not  finish  the  quotation. 

THE  BEYEBEND  DB.  OPIMIAN. 

Agapetl  is  often  translated  *  adoptive  sister.'  A  very  possible  relation, 
I  think,  where  there  are  vows  of  celibacy,  and  inward  spiritual  grace. 

MBS.  OPIMIAN. 

Very  possible,  indeed :  and  equally  possible  where  there  are  none. 

*  Ayairijroc  tot  A-yaxijrai. 
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THE  BEVEKEMB  DOCIOB  OPDOAK. 

£at  more  possible  where  there  are  sevea  adoptiye  sisters^  than  where 
there  is  only  one. 

MBaOFDOAX. 

Perhaps. 

THE  SEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OPDOAir. 

The  manners,  m^  dear,  of  these  damsels  towards  their  voung  master, 
are  infallible  indications  of  the  relations  between  them.  Their  respectful 
deference  to  him  is  a  symptom  in  which  I  cannot  be  mistaken. 

KB8.  opdoajn; 
I  hope  you  are  not. 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCIOB  OFDUAN. 

I  am  smre  I  am  not  I  would  stake  all  my  credit  for  observation 
and  experience  on  the  purity  of  the  seven  Vestals.  I  am  not  strictly 
accurate  in  calling  them  so :  for  in  Bome  the  number  of  Vestals  was 
only  six.  But  there  were  seven  Pleiads,  till  one  disappeared.  We  may 
ffincy  she  became  a  seventh  Vestal  Or  as  the  planets  used  to  be  seven, 
and  are  now  more  than  fifty,  we  may  pass  a  seventii  Vestal  in  the  name 
of  modem  progress. 

MBaOPDOAX. 

There  used  to  be  seven  deadly  sins.  How  many  has  modem  progress 
added  to  them? 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OPIMIAN. 

None,  I  hope,  my  dear.  But  this  will  be  due,  not  to  its  own  tenden- 
cies, but  to  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  old  definitions. 

lIBa  OFDIIAN. 

I  think  I  have  heard  something  like  your  Greek  word  before. 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OFDOAN. 

AgapSmone,  my  dear.    You  may  have  heard  the  word  Agap^mon^ 

lots.  OFDOAir. 

That  is  it.    And  what  may  it  signify  % 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OFDflAN. 

It  signifies  Abode  of  Love :  spiritual  love,  of  course. 

MBS.  OFIMIAK. 

Smritual  love,  whieh  rides  in  carriages  and  four,  fares  sumptuously, 
like  Dives^  and  protects  itself  with  a  high  wall  from  profime  observation. 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OPDCIAN. 

Well,  my  dear,  and  there  may  be  no  harm  in  all  that. 

HB8.  OFDOAN. 

Doctor,  you  are  determined  never  to  see  harm  in  anything. 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OFIMIAN. 

I  am  afraid  I  see  more  harm  in  manv  things  than  I  like  to  see.  But 
one  reason  for  not  seeing  harm  in  this  Agap^mon^  matter  is,  tiiat  I  hear 
so  little  about  it  The  world  is  ready  enough  to  promulgate  scandal; 
but  that  which  is  quietly  right  may  rest  in  peace. 

MB8.  OFmiAN. 

Surely,  Doctor,  you  do  not  think  this  Agap^mond  right  f 

THE  BEVEBEND.  DOCTOB  OPIMIAN. 

I  onlv  say  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.  It  is  nothing 
new.    Three  centuries  ago  there  was  a  Family  of  Love,  on  whidi  Middle- 
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ton  wrote  a  comedy.  Queen  Elizabeth  persecuted  this  Family ;  Middle- 
ton  made  it  ridiculous ;  but  it  outlived  tliem  both,  and  there  may  have 
been  no  harm  in  it  after  all. 

MB&  OPIUIAir. 

Perhaps,  Doctor,  the  world  is  too  good  to  see  any  novelty  except  in 
something  wrong. 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCIOB  OPIMIAN. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  wrong  that  arrests  attention,  because  right  is 
common,  and  wrong  is  rare.  Of  the  many  thousand  persons  who  walk 
daily  through  a  street  you  only  hear  of  one  who  has  been  robbed  or 
knocked  down.  If  ever  Hamlet's  news — 'tiiat  the  world  has  grown 
honest' — should  prove  true,  there  would  be  an  end  of  our  newspaper. 
For,  let  us  see,  what  is  the  epitome  of  a  newspaper!  In  the  first  place, 
specimens  of  all  the  deadly  sins,  and  infinite  varieties  of  violence  and 
mud ;  a  great  Quantity  of  talk,  called  bv  courtly  legislative  wisdom,  of 
which  the  result  is  'an  incoherent  ana  undigested  mass  of  law,  shot 
down,  as  from  a  rubbish-cart,  on  the  heads  of  tlie  people;**  lawyers 
barking  at  each  other  in  that  peculiar  style  of  hylactic  delivery 
which  is  called  forensic  eloquence,  and  of  which  the  first  and  most 
distinguished  practitioner  was  Cerberus  ;t  bear-garden  meetings  of 
mismanaged  companies,  in  which  directors  and  shareholders  abuse  each 
other  in  choice  terms,  not  all  to  be  found  even  in  Babelais ;  burstings 
of  bank  bubbles,  which,  like  a  touch  of  harlequin's  wand,  strip  off 
their  masks  and  dominoes  from  'highly  respectable'  gentlemen,  and 
leave  them  in  their  true  figures  of  cheats  and  pickpockets ;  societies  of 
all  sorts,  for  teaching  everybody  everything,  meddling  with  ev^body's 
business,  and  mending  eveivbody^s  morals;  mountebank  advertisements 

Promising  the  beauty  of  Helen  in  a  bottle  of  cosmetic,  and  the  age  of  Old 
^arr  in  a  box  of  pills ;  folly  all  alive  in  things  called  reunions ;  announce- 
ments that  some  exceedingly  stupid  fellow  has  been  'entertaining' a 
select  companv;  matters,  however  multiform,  multifarious,  and  multi- 
tudinous, all  brought  into  fcunily  likeness  by  the  varnish  of  fidse  pre- 
tension with  which  they  are  all  overlaid. 

MB8,  OPDilAlf. 

I  did  not  like  to  interrupt  you,  Doctor ;  but  it  struck  me,  while  you 
were  speaking,  that  in  readmg  Uie  newspaper  you  do  not  hear  the  bark 
of  the  lawyers. 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOE  OPDilAK. 

lYqe;  but  no  one  who  has  once  heard  the  wow-wow  can  fail  to 
reproduce  it  in  imagination. 

MBSL  OFDflAK. 

Ton  have  omitted  accidents,  whidi  occupy  a  large  space  in  the  news- 
paper.   If  the  world  grew  ever  so  honest,  there  would  still  be  accidents. 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OHMIAN. 

But  honesty  would  materially  diminish  the  number.  High-pressure 
steam  boilers  would  not  scatter  death  and  destruction  around  them,  if 
the  dishonesty  of  avarice  did  not  tempt  their  employment,  where  the 
more  costly  low-pressure  would  ensure  absolute  safety.  Honestly  built 
houses  would  not  come  suddenly  down  and  crush  their  occupants.  Ships, 
faithfully  built  and  efficiently  manned,  would  not  so  readily  strike  on  a 
lee  shore,  nor  go  instimtly  to  pieces  on  the  first  touch  of  the  around. 
Honestlv  made  sweetmeats  would  not  poison  children ;  honestly  com- 
pounded drugs  would  not  poison  patients.  In  short,  the  larger  portion 
of  what  we  <^  accidents  are  crimes. 

*  Jeremy  Beniham. 
t  Cerbenu  forenstB  exmt  cattiidioas.— Piiaovias  Abbitsr. 
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1028.  OPIMZAir. 

I  have  often  heard  you  say,  of  railways  and  steam  yessds,  that  the 
primaiy  cause  of  their  disasters  is  the  insane  passion  of  the  public  for 
speed.    That  is  not  crime,  but  foUy. 

THE  BEVEBEMD  DOOFOB  OFHOAK. 

It  is  crime  in  those  who  ought  to  know  better  than  to  act  in  further- 
ance of  the  foUy.  But  when  the  world  has  grown  honest,  it  will  no 
doubt  grow  wise.  When  we  have  got  rid  of  crime,  we  may  consider  how 
to  get  rid  of  folly«    So  that  question  is  a4Jouzned  to  the  Greek  kalends. 

MBSL  OFIKtAK. 

There  are  always  in  a  newspaper  some  things  of  a  creditable  character. 

THS  |tXVBB£NI>  D0CT02  OFOIIAlt^. 

When  we  are  at  war,  naval  and  military  heroism  abundantly;  but  in 
time  of  peace,  these  virtues  sleep.  They  are  laid  up  like  ships  in  ordi- 
nary. No  doubt,  of  the  reeordM  facts  of  civil  life  somo  are  good,  and 
more  are  indifferent,  neither  good  nor  bad;  but  good  and  indifferent 
together  are  scarcely  more  than  a  twelfth  part  of  the  whole.  Still,  the 
matters  thus  presented  are  all  exceptional  cases.  A  hermit  reading 
nothing  but  a  newspaper  might  find  little  else  than  food  for  misanthropv ; 
but  living  among  friends,  and  in  the  bosom  of  our  fftinily^  we  see  that  the 
dark  side  of  life  is  the  occasional  picture,  the  bright  is  its  every-day 
aspect.  The  occasional  is  the  matter  of  curiosity,  of  incident^  of  adven- 
ture, of  things  that  really  happen  to  few,  and  may  ixwsibly  happen  to 
any.  The  interest  attendant  on  any  action  or  event  is  in  just  proportion 
to  its  rarity ;  and,  happily,  quiet  virtues  are  all  around  us,  and  obtrusive 
vices  seldom  cross  our  patn.  On  the  whole,  I  agree  in  opinion  with 
Theseus,*  that  there  is  more  good  than  evil  in  the  workL 

HBS.  OHMIAK. 

I  think,  Doctor  you  would  not  maintain  any  opinion  if  you  had  not 
an  authority  two  thousand  years  old  for  it 

THE  B£V£REND  XX)CT0fi  OHBOAN. 

Well,  my  dear,'  I  think  most  opmions  worth  maintaining  have  an 
authority  of  about  that  age. 


CHAPTER  Yni. 


^v^ov  rhv  oXvov,  AStOL, 
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iifZ*iip6rip6v  yt  v^  AC,  &  irat,  S6q'  t6  yap 

Cool  the  vine,  Doris.     Four  it  in  the  cap 
Simple,  xinmixed  with  water.    Sach  dilution 
Serves  only  to  wash  out  the  spirit  of  man. 

THE  Doctor,  under  the  attraction  of  his  new  acquaintance,  had  allowed 
more  time  than  usual  to  elapse  between  his  visits  to  Gryll  Orange, 
and  when  he  resumed  them,  he  was  not  long  without  communicating  tne 
metamorphosis  of  the  old  Tower,  and  the  singularities  of  its  inhabitants. 
They  dined  well  as  usual,  and  drank  their  wine  cooL 

JOSS  GSYIX. 

There  are  many  things  in  wiiat  you  have  told  us  that  excite  mv 
curiosity;  but  first,  what  do  you  suppose  is  the  young  gentleman s 
religion  ? 

*  Eurip.  Suppl,  307  :  Henn. 
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THE  BEYEBEim  DOCTOB  OFIMIAK. 

From  the  great  liking  he  seems  to  have  taken  to  me,  I  should  think 
he  was  of  the  Chnrch  of  England,  if  I  did  not  rather  esmlain  it  by  our 
Qreek  sympathy.  At  the  same  time,  he  kept  very  oarefulTy  in  view  that 
Saint  Oitharine  is  a  Saint  of  the  English  Charcn  Cyendar.  I  imagine 
there  is  less  of  true  piety  than  of  an  abstract  notion  of  ideal  beauty, 
even  in  his  devotion  to  her.  But  it  is  so  far  satisfactoiy  that  he  wished 
to  prove  his  religion,  such  as  it  is,  to  be  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

HISS  OBYLL. 

I  like  the  idea  of  his  closing  the  day  with  a  hymn,  sung  in  concert 
by  his  seven  Vestals. 

THE  BEVEBEKD  DOCTOB  OPIMIAir. 

I  am  glad  that  you  think  charitably  of  the  damsels.  It  is  not  every 
lady  that  would,    ^t  I  am  satisfied  they  deserve  it. 

KB..0BYU1. 
I  should  like  to  know  the  young  gentleman.    I  wish  you  could 
manage  to  bring  him  here.    Should  not  you  like  to  see  him,  Morgana  ? 

MISS  6BTLL. 

Yes,  unde. 

ME.  GBYLL. 

Try  what  vou  can  do,  Doctor.  We  shall  have  before  long  some 
X)oeticm  and  philosophical  visitors.    That  may  tempt  him  to  join  us. 

THE  BEVEBENB  IK)CTOB  OPXMTAK. 

It  may ;  but  I  am  not  confident.  He  seems  to  me  to  be  indisposed 
to  general  society,  and  to  care  for  nathing  but  woods,  rivers,  and  the  sea - 
Greek  poetry,  Saint  Catharine,  and  the  seven  Vestals.  However,  I  will 
try  what  can  be  done.  »    .       . 

MB.  6BYLL. 

But,  Doctor,  I  think  he  would  scarcely  have  provided  such  a  spacious 
dining-room,  and  so  much  domestic  accommodation,  if  he  had  intended 
to  shut  hiniself  up  from  society  altogether.  I  expect  that  some  day 
when  you  go  there  you  will  find  a  large  party.  Try  if  he  will  co-operate 
in  the  Aristophanic  comedy. 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OHMIAX. 

A  good  idea.    That  may  be  something  to  his  mind. ' 

MISS  OBTLL. 

Talking  of  comedy,  Doctor,  what  has  become  of  Lord  Cunyfin,  and 
Jus  lecture  on  fish  ? 

THBttEVEBEMD  DOCTOB  OPIMUK. 

Why.  Lord  Michin  Malicho,*  Lord  Facing-both-ways,  and  two  or 
three  otner  arch-quacks,  have  taken  to  merry-andrewisinff  in  a  new 
arena,  which  they  call  the  Science  of  Fantopragmatics,  and  they  have 
bitten  Lord  Curryfin  into  tumbling  with  them;  but  the  mama  will 
subside  when  the  weather  grows  cool :  and  no  doubt  we  shall  still  have 
him  at  Thomback  Bay,  teaching  the  nshermen  how  to  know  a  herring 
from  a  halibut. 

MISSOBYLL. 

But  pray,  Doctor,  what'is  this  new  science? 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OPIMIAN. 

Why  that.  Miss  Gryll,  I  cannot  well  niake  out.  I  have  asked  several 
professors  of  the  science,  and  have  got  nothing  in  return  but  some  fine 

*  '  Many,  tlii£  ib  miching  mcUUeho :  it  means  misebief.* — Hamlet. 
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yarieties  of  rigmarole,  of  which  I  can  make  neither  head  nor  taiL  It 
seems  to  be  a  real  art  of  talking  about  an  imaginary  art  of  teaching 
eveiy  man  his  own  business.  Nothing  practical  comes  of  it,  and  indeed 
so  much  the  better.  It  will  be  at  least  harmless,  as  long  as  it  is  like 
Hamlet's  reading,  *  words,  words,  words.'  Like  most  other  science,  it 
resolves  itself  into  lecturing,  lecturing,  lecturing,  about  all  sorts  of 
matters,  relevant  and  irrelevant :  one  enormous  bore  prating  about  jurisr 
prudence,  another  about  statistics,  another  about  education, and  so  forth: 
the  crambe  repetUa  of  the  same  rubbish,  which  has  already  been  served 
uf) '  twies  hot  and  twies  cold,^  at  as  many  other  associations  nick-named 
scientific. 

MISSGBYLL. 

Tl^en,  Doctor,  I  should  think  Lord  Curryfin's  lecture  would  be  a  great 
relief  to  the  unfortunate  audience. 

THB  SEVEREND  BOCTOB  OTDSIAN, 

No  doubt  more  amusing,  and  equally  profitable.  Not  a  fish  more 
would  be  caught  for  it,  and  this  will  typify  the  result  of  all  such  scientific 
talk.  I  had  rather  hear  a  practical  cook  lecture  on  bubble  and  squeak : 
no  bad  emblem  of  the  whole  afiTair. 

MB.  GBTLL, 

It  has  been  said  a  man  of  genius  can  discourse  on  anything.  Bubble 
and  squeak  seems  a  limited  subject;  but  in  the  days  of  the  Fr^ch 
revolution  there  was  an  amusing  poem  with  that  title  ;t  and  there  mi^ht 
be  an  amusing  lecture;  especially  if  it  were  like  the  poem,  discursive 
and  emblematical  But  men  so  dismally  fan  gone  in  the  affectation  of 
earnestness  would  scarcely  relish  it. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

gU  oeohi  sn  Umlf 

E  Tidi  Id  che  ■!  faoea  corona, 
Biflettendo  da  id  gli  etemi  nL 

Daittb:  ParadiiOf  xxzi.  70-7i« 

I  lifted  up  mj  gaze, 
And  looked  on  her  who  made  herself  a  ezown, 
Beflecting  from  henelf  the  eternal  rays.. 

rO  was  not  long  before  the  Doctor  bers,  and  the  doors  in  the  day  were 

again  walked  over  to  the  Tower,  more  commonly  open  than  shut, 

to  propose  to  his  young  friend  to  vet  this  chamber  door  of  my  young 

co-operate    in    the    Ajnstophanic  friend  is  always  shut.    There  must 

comedy.  be  a   mysteiy  in  it'     And  the 

He  found  him  well  disposed  to  Doctor,  ftot  ^nerally   given   to 

do  so,  and  they  passed  a  ^rtion  of  morbia   curiosity,   founa  himself 

the  afternoon  m  arrangmg  their  very  curious  about  this  veiy  simple 

programme.  matter. 

They  dined,  and  passed  the  even-  At  last  he  mustered  up  courage 

ing  much   as  before.     The  next  to  say,  'I  have  seen  your  libraiyy 

morning,  as  they  were  ascending  dining-room,   and   dniwing-room ; 

to   the   library  to   resume   their  but  you  have  so  much  taste  in 

pleasant  laboun  the  Doctor  said  internal   arrangements,    I   should 

to  himself.  '  I  nave  passed  along  like    to    see    the    rest    of'   the 

galleries  wnerein  were  many  cham-  house.' 

*      And  many  a  Jacke  of  Dorer  hast  thon  sold, 
That  hath  been  twies  hot  and  twiSs  cold. 

Chauokb  :  The  Cole' 8  Prologue, 
t  '  Bubble  and  Sqneak  :  a  Ghbltimanfry  of  British  Beef  with  the  chopped  cabbage 
of  Qallic  Philosophy.'     By  Haddleston. 
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MB.  FALCONEB. 

There  is  not  much  more  to  see.  You  have  occupied  one  of  the  best 
bed-rooms.    The  rest  do  not  materially  differ. 

THE  B£V£E£ND  DOCTOB  OPIMIAK. 

To  say  the  truth,  I  should  like  to  see  your  own. 

MB.  FAIOONEB. 

I  am  quite  willingi  Bdt  I  have  thought,  perhaps  erroneously,  it  is 
decorated  in  a  manner  you  might  not  altogether  approve, 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OFIMIAN. 

Nothing  indecorous,  I  hope. 

MB.  FALC017EB. 

CJuite  the  contranr.  Ton  may,  perhaps,  think  it  too  much  devoted  to 
my  peculiar  views  of  the  purity  of  ideal  beauty,  as  developed  in  Saint 
Catharine. 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OFIKIAN. 

You  have  not  much  to  apprehend  on  that  score. 


MB.  FAI.00I9EB. 

You  see,  there  is  an  altar,  with  an  imi^e  of  Saint  Catharine,  and  the 
panels  of  the  room  are  painted  with  subjects  from  her  life,  mostly  copied 
i^m  Italian  masters.  The  pictures  of  Saint  Catharine  and  her  legend 
very  early  impressed  her  on  my  mind  as  the  tvpe  of  ideal  beauty — of  all 
that  can  charm,  irradiate,  refine,  exalt,  in  the  best  of  the  better  sex. 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OFIMIAN. 

You  are  enthusiastic ;  but  indeed,  thouf^h  she  is  retained  as  a  saint  in 
the  Reformed  Church,  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  her  Mstory.  A|id  to 
me  some  of  these  pictures  require  explanation. 

MB.  FALCONEB. 

I  will  tell  you  her  legend  as^  briefljr  as  I  may.  And  we  will  pass 
from  picture  to  picture  as  the  subjects  arise. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  SAINT  CATHABINIt 

Catharine  was  a  Princess  of 
Alexandria  in  the  third  century. 
She  embraced  the  Christian  religion 
by  divine  inspiration.  She  was 
pre-eminent  in  beauty,  leamiug, 
and  discourse.  She  converted  her 
Either  and  mother,  and  all  with 
whom  she  came  into  communi- 
cation. The  Emperor  Maxentius 
brought  together  the  fifty  wisest 
men  of  the  empire  to  convert  her 
from  the  error  of  her  way,  and  she 
converted  them  all  to  the  new  faith. 
Maxentius  burned  her  proselytes, 
and  threatened  her  with  a  similar 
death.  She  remained  firm.  He 
had  her  publicly  scourged,  and  cast 
her  into  prison  to  perish  by  famine. 


Qoing  on  «n  expedition,  he  left  the 
execution  of  his  orders  to  the 
empress  and  his  chief  general.  Por- 
phyrins. Angels  healedher  wounds, 
and  supplied  her  with  food;  ana 
in  a  beatific  vision  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  placed  a  rin^  on  her 
finger,  and  called  her  his  bride.* 
The  presence  of  the  ring  ^owed 
to  her  the  truth  of  the  visitation. 
The  empress  and  Porphyrins  visited 
the  prison,  and  she  converted  them 
also.  The  emperor,  returning,  put 
the  empress  and  Porphyrins  to 
death ;  and  after  many  ineffectual 
expostulations  with  Catharine,  de- 
termined on  putting  her  to  aeath 
by  the  wheel  which  bears  her  name. 


*  Maria,  Veigine  delle  Veigim,  e  Miserioordia  delle  Miierioordie,  Toetita  de  i  lampi 
del  Sole,  e  coronata  de  1  raggi  delle  Stelle,  prase  11  soUile,  il  deUoato»  ed  il  aacro  dito 
di  Catarina,  hamUe  di  core  e  mansaeta  di  yita,  ed  il  largo,  il  olemente,  ed  il  pietoso 
figliuol  sao  lo  cinse  con  lo  a&ello. —  Vita  di  Santa  Co^artfio,  L.  II.    Yiaetia,  1541. 
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Four  of  these  wheels,  armed  with 
iron  teethy  and  tevolving  towards 
each  other,  were  to  cut  her  to 
pieces.  Angels  broke  the  wheels^ 
He  then  brought  hef  to  the  stake, 
and  the  angels  extinguished  the 
flames.  He  then  ordered  her  to  be 
beheaded  by  the  sword.  This  was 
permitted,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  day  had  closed.  The  body, 
reserved  for  exposureto  wild  beasts, 
was  left  under  ffuard  at  the  place 
of  execution.  Intense  darkness 
f ejl  on  the  night,  and  in  the  morn^ 
ing  the  body  had  disappeared.  The 
angels  hlul  borne  it  to  the  summit 


of  the  loftiest  mountain  of  the 
Horeb  range,  where  still  a  rock: 
bearing  the  form  of  a  natuni 
sarcophagus,  meets  the  eye  of  the 
traveller.  Here,  it  was  watched 
by  an^^l-guards,  and  preserved 
in  uncnanging  beauty,  till,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  it  was  revealed 
to  a  holy  man,  who  removed  it 
to  tlie  shrine,  imder  which  it 
lies  to  this  day,  with  the  ring 
still  on  its  hand,  in  the  oon- 
vent  which  was  then  founded,  and 
which  bears  her  name-^he  con- 
vent of  Saint  Catharine  of  Mount 
Sinai. 


THE  KEVEBSNIX  J>0€TOB  OFDOAS: 

Most  of  this  is  new  .to  mc.  Yet  I  am  not. unfamiliar  with  pictures  of 
the  Marriage  of  Saint  Catharine,  which  was  a  favourite  subject  with  the 

freat  Italian  masters.    But  here  is  a  picture  which  the  legend,  as  you 
ave  related  it,  does  not  illustrate.     What  is  this  tomb,  with  flames 
bursting  from  it,  and  ittonks  and  others  recoiling  in  dismay  f 

MB.  FALCOXER. 

It  represents  a  remfti^able  incident  at  the  tomb  of  the  saint.  The 
Empress  Catharine  II.  was  a  great  benefactress  to  the  Convent  of 
Mount  Sinai,  and  desired  to  possess  Saint  Catharine's  ring.  She  sent 
an  envoy  to  request  it  from  the  brotherhood.  The  monks,  unwilling  to 
displease  the  Empress,  replied  that  they  did  not  dare  to  remove  it  them* 
selves,  but  that  they  would  open,  the  tomb,  and  the  envoy  might  take  it* 
They  opened  the  tomb  accordingly,  and  the  envoy  looked  on  the  hand, 
and  the  ring.  He  approached  to  ciraw  it  off  *  but  flames  burst  forth : 
he  recoiled,  and  the  tomb  closed.  Under  such  a  manifestation  of  the 
saint's  displeasure  the  fathers  could  not  again  attempt  to  open  it* 

THE  BEVEREND  DOCTOB  OPIMIAN. 

I  should  have  Uked  to  have  seen  the  Empress  receiving  the  envoy's 
report  • 

ISR,  FALCONER. 

Her  reception  of  it  would  depend  on  the  degree  of  faith  which  she 
either  actually  felt,  or  might  have  thought  it  politic  to  assume.  At  any 
rate,  the  fathers  had  shown  their  devotion,  and  afforded  her  a  good  op- 
portunity for  exhibiting  hers. 

THE  BEVEBENB  IXKTTOB  OPSMIAN, 

Now,  what  are  these  three  pictures  in  one  frame,  of  chapels  on  hills  S 

JtSL  FALOONEB. 

These  chapels  are  here  represented  as  they  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  in  the  Catholic  days  of  England.  Three  sisters,  named  Catharine, 
Martha,  and  Anne,  built  them  to  their  namesake  saints,  on  the  summits 
of  three  lulls,  which  took  from  these  dedications  the  names  they  still 
bear.  From  tne  summit  of  each  of  these  chapels  the  other  two  were 
visible.  The  sisters  thought  the  chapels  would  long  remain  memorials 
of  Catholic  piety  and  sisterly  love.  The  Bef ormation  laid  them  in  ruins. 
Nothing  remains  of  the  chapel  of  Saint  Anne  but  a  few  grey  stone^ 
built  into  an  earthen  wall,  which,  some  half  pentury  ago,  aiclosed  a 
plantation.  The  hill  is  now  better  known  by  the  memoiy  of  Charles 
f'ox,  than  by  that  of  its  ancient  saint    The  cnapel  of  Saint  Martha  has 

*  lUufiraitiani  nfJtrutaUm  ^md  Mvwit  Sinai  (1837),  p.  «7. 
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been  restored  and  applied  to  Protestant  worship.  The  chapel  of  Saint 
Oatharine  remains  a  picturesque  ruin,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wey,  near 
Guildford. 

THE  REVEREND  DOCTOR  OPIMIAN. 

And  that  old  church  t 

HR.  FALCONER. 

That  was  the  church  of.  Saint  Catharine^  which  was  pulled  down  to 
make  way  for  the  dock  by  which  her  name  is  now  profaned ;  an  act  of 
desecration  which  has  been  followed  by  others,  and  will  be  followed  by 
many  more,  whenever  it  may  suit  the  interests  of  commerce  to  commit 
sacrilege  on  consecrated  ground  |(uid  dissipate  the  ashes  of  the  dead  :  an 
a,ct  which,  even  when  that  of  a  barbarian  invader,  Horace  thought  it 
would  be  profanation  even  to  look  on.*  Whatever  may  be  in  other  re- 
spects the  superiority  of  modem  piety,  we  are  far  inferior  to  the  ancients 
in  reverence  lor  temples  and  tombs. 

THE  REVEREND  DOCTOR  OPDCUJf, 

I  am  afraid  I  cannot  gainsay  that  observation.  But  what  is  that 
stdined  glass  window  ) 

MR.   FiXCONER. 

It  is  copied  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  with'  more  of  Italian  artistic 
beauty  in  tne  principal   figure,  from  the  window  in  West-Wickham 
churcli.    She  is  trampling  on  the  Emperor  Maxentius.    You  see  all  her  • 
emblems  :  the  wheel,  the  fire,  the  sword,  the  crown,  the  ylory,  and  the  . 
book,  with  which  she  is  always  represented,  as  herself  a  miracle  of  learn- 
ing, and  its  chosen  universal  patroness  in  the  schools  of  the  middle  ages. 

THE  REVEREND  DOCTOR  OPIMIAN. 

Unquestionably  the  legend  is  interesting.    At  present,  your  faith  is 
simply  poetical.    But  take  care,  my  young  friend,  that  you  do  not^finish  • 
by  becoming  the  dupe  of  your  own  mystiBcation. 

lOL  FALCONER. 

I  have  no  fear  of  that.  ^  I  think  I  can  clearly  distinguish  devotion  to 
ideal  beauty  from  superstitious  belief.  I  feeUthe  necessity  of  some  such 
devotion,  to  fill  up  the  void  which  the  world,  as  it  is,  leaves  in  my  mind^ 
I  wish  to  believe  m  the  presence  of  some  local  spiritual  influence ;  genius 
or  nymph  ;  linking  us  by  a  medium  of  something  like  human  feeling^ 
but  more  pure  and  more  exalted,  to  the  all-pervading,  creative,  and  pre- 
servative spirit  of  the  universe  ;  but  I  cannot  realize  it  from  things  as 
they  are.  Everything  is  too  deeply  tinged  mth  sordid  vulgarity.  There 
can  be  no  intellectual  power  resident  in  a  wood,  where  the  only  inscrip- 
tion is  not  *  Genio  loci,  but  *  Trespassers  will  be  prosecuted ;'  no  Naiad 
in  a  stream  that  turns  a  cotton-mill;  no  Oread  in  a  mountain  dell, 
where  a  railway  train  deposits  a  cargo  of  Vandals :  no  Nereids  or 
Oceanitides  along  the  seanshore,  where  a  coast-guard  is  watching  for 
smugglers.  No;  the  intellectual  life  of  the  material  world  is  aead. 
Ima^ation  cannot  replace  it.  ^  But  the  intercession  of  saints  still  forms 
a  link  between  the  visible  and  invisible.  In  their  symbols  I  can  ima- 
gine their  presence.  Each  in  the  recess  of  our  own  thought  we  may 
preserve  their  symbols  from  the  intrusion  of  the  world.  Ana  the  saint, 
whom  I  have  chosen,  presents  to  my  mind  the  most  perfect  ideality  oi 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  beauty. 

THE  REVEREND  DOCTOR  OPIMIAN. 

I  cannot  object  to  your  taste.    But  I  hope  you  will  not  be  led  into 
investing  the  ideality  with  too  much  of  the  semblance  of  reality.    I 
'  should  be  sorry  to  find  you  far  gone  in  haffiolatry.    I  hope  you  will 
acquiesce  in  Martin,  keeping  equally  clear  of  retcr  and  Jack. 

♦  £pod.,  i6,  13. 
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HB.  FALC017ES. 


Nothing  will  more  effectually  induce  me  so  to  acquiesce,  than  your 
company,  dear  Doctor.  A  tolerant  liberality  like  yours  has  a  veiy  per* 
suasive  influence. 

From  this  digression,  the  two  friends,  proceeded  to  the  arrangement 
of  their  Aristophanic  comedv^and  divided  their  respective  shares  after 
the  manner  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 


CHAPTER  X 

Si  bene  caleulam  ponaa,  nlnqne  lurafngiam  est. — ^PsTBOXxxrs  Abbiteb. 
If  yoa  consider  -nrell  the  erenta  of  life,  shipwreck  is  eretywheie. 


AFTER  luncheon  the  Doctor 
thought  of  returning  home, 
when  a  rumbling  of  distant  thunder 
made  him  pause.  They  reascended 
the  tower,  to  reconnoitre  the  ele- 
ments from  the  libranr.  The  win- 
dows were  so  arranged  as  to  afford 
a  panoramic  view. 

The  thunder  muttered  far  off, 
but  there  was  neither  rain  nor 
visible  lightning. 

'  The  storm  is  at  a  great  dis- 
tance,' said  the  Doctor,  'and  it 
seems  to  be  passing  away  on  the 
verge  of  the  sty.' . 

But  on  the  opposite  horizon 
appeared  a  mass  of  dark -blue 
cloud,  whidbt  rose  rapidly,  and  ad- 
vanced in  the  direct  line  of  the 
tawer.  Before  it  rolled  a  lighter 
bit  still  lurid  volume  of  vapour, 
which  curled  and  wreathed  like 
eddying  smoke  before  the  denser 
blackness  of  the  unbroken  cloud. 

Simultaneoualjr  followed  the 
flashing  of  lightning,  the  roUing  of 
thunder,  and  a  deluge  of  rain  uke 
the  bursting  of  a  waterspout 

They*  sate  some  time  in  silence, 
watchmg  the  storm  as  it  swept 
along,  with  wind^  and  driving  nun, 
and  whirling  hail,  bringing  for  a 
time  almost  the  darkness  of  nig^ht^ 
through  which  the  forked  lightning 
poureda  scarcely  interrupted  blaze. 

Suddenly  came  a  long  dazzling 
flash,  that  seemed  to  irradiate  the 
entire  circumference  of  the  sky. 
followed  instantaneously  by  one  of 
those  cnu^ng  peals  of  thunder, 
whidi  flJways  indicate  that  some- 
thing verjr  near  has  been  struck  by 
the  hghtning. 

Tlie  Doctor  turned  round  to 
make  a  remark  on  the  awful  gran- 


deur of  the  effect,  when  he  observed 
that  his  yomiff  friend  had  disap- 
peared. On  ms  return,  he  said  he 
had  been  looking  for  what  h^ 
•been  struck. 

'  And  what  was  f  said  the  Doctor. 

'  Nothing  in  the  house,'  said  his 
host. 

•  The  Vestals,'  thought  the  Doc- 
tor ;  '  these  were  all  his  solicitude.* 

But  though  Mr.  Falconer  had 
looked  no  further  than  to  the  safety 
of  the  seven  sisters,  his  attention 
was  soon  drawn  to  a  tumult  below, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  some 
serious  mischief  had  resulted  from, 
the  lightning  j  and  the  youngest  of 
the  sistersL  appearinj^  in  ffreat  trepi- 
dation, informed  hun  that  one  of 
two  horses  in  a  gentleman's  car- 
riage had  been  struck  dead,  and 
that  a  young  lady  in  the  carriage 
had  been  stunned  by  the  passing 
flash,  thoujy^h  how  far  she  was  in- 
jured by  It  could  not  be  imme- 
diately known.  The  other  horse, 
it  appeared,  had  been  prancing  in 
terror,  and  had  nearlv  overthrown 
the  carriage :  but  he  nad  been  re- 
strained by  the  vigorous  arm  of  a 
young  fanner,  who  had  subse- 
auently  carried  the  young  lady  into 
tne  house,  where  she  was  now  rest- 
ing on  a  couch  in  the  female  apart- 
ments, and  carefully  attended  by 
the  sisters. 

!Mr.  Falconer  and  the  Doctor 
descended  into  the  hall,  and  were 
assured  that  the  young  lady  was 
doing  well,  but  that  she  would  be 
much  the  better  forbeiiur  Ic^tsome 
time  longer  undisturbeo.  An  el- 
derly gentleman  issued  from  the 
female  apartments,  and  the  Doctor 
with  some  amazement  recognised 
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his  friend  Mr.  Gryll,  to  whom  and 
his  niece  this  disaster  had  oc- 
curred. 

The  beauty  of  the  morning  had 
tempted  them  to  a  long  drive ;  and 
they  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
opportunity  to  gratify  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  curiosity  which  the 
Doctor's  description  of  the  Folly 
and  its  inhabitants  had  excited  in 
them.  They  had  therefore  deter- 
mined on  taking  a  circuit,  in  which 
they  would  pass  under  the  walls  of 
the  Tower.  They  were  almost  at 
the  extremity  of  their  longest 
radius  when  the  storm  burst  over 
them,  and  were  iust  under  the 
Tower  when  the  lightning  struck 
one  of  their  horses.  Hany  Hedge- 
row was  on  his  way  with  some 
farm  produce  when  the  accident 
occurred,  and  was  the  young  farmer 
who  had  subdued  the  surviving 
horse  and  carried  the  young  lady 
into  the  house.  Mr.  Gryll  was 
very  panegjrrical  of  this  young 
man's  Dehaviour,  and  the  Doctor, 
when  he  recognised  him,  shook  him 
heartily  by  the  hand,  and  told  him 
he  felt  sure  he  Was  a  lad  that  would 
make  his  way:  a  remark  which 
Harry  received  as  a  good  omen : 
for  Dorothy  heard  it,  and  looked  at 
him  with  a  concurrent,  though 
silent,  approbation. 

The  drawing-room  and  the  cham- 
bers for  visitors  were  between  the 
tower  and  the  g^<jeceum,  or  female 
apartments,  wmch  were  as  com- 


pletely separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  house  as  they  could  have  been 
in  Athens. 

After  some  anxious  inquiries,  it 
was  reported  that  the  young  lady 
was  sleeping,  and  that  one  or  other 
of  the  sisters  would  keep  constant 
watch  by  her.  It  was  therefore 
arranged  that  Mr.  Gryll  should 
dine  and  pass  i^e  night  where  he 
was.  Before  dinner  ne  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  from  medi- 
cal authority  that  all  would  be  well 
after  a  little  time. 

Harry  Hedgerow  had  bethought 
him  of  a  retired  physician,  who 
lived  with  a  maiaen  sister  in  a 
cottage  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  Tower,  and  who  often  gave 
gratuitous  advice  to  his  poorer 
neighbours.  If  he  prescribed- any-' 
thin^  beyond  their  means,  himself 
or  his  sister  was  always  ready  to 
supply  it.  Though  their  own  means 
were  limited,  they  were  the  good 
angels  of  a  small  circumference. 

The  old  physician  confirmed  the 
opinion  already  given  by  the  sisters, 
that  the  young  lady  for  the  present 
only  reouired  repose :  but  he  ac- 
cepted tne  invitation  to  remain  till- 
the  morning,  in  the  event  of  his 
advice  being  needed. 

So  Miss  Gryll  remained  with  the 
elder  sisters.  Mr.  Gryll  and  the 
two  Doctors,  spiritual  and  tenipo- 
ral.  sat  down  to  dinner  with  Mr. 
Falconer,  and  were  waited  on,  as 
usual,  by  the  younger  handmaids. 


CHAPTER  XL 

• 

Otvov  /i>)  vapf ovroc,  ilrcpTrea  ditirva  rpawiZiic' 
Oivov  firj  vaptovTO^f  d^iXyuQ  ihi  voptXai, 
*Av^p  Tckv^OQ  ixntVy  oTi  ytvffiTai  riCiOQ  oivov, 
^Tvyvov  dtKofJUvijc  dTo<ni<TiTai  oyKov  dviriQ, 

Wbere  wine  is  not,  no  mirth  the  banquet  knows  : 
Where  wine  is  not,  the  dance  all  joyless  goes. 
The  man,  oppressed  with  cares,  who  tastes  the  bowl, 
Shall  shake  the  weight  of  sorrow  from  his  soul. 

Bacchus,  on  the  birth  of  the  vine,  predicting  its  benefits  :  in 
the  twelfth  book  of  the  Dionytiaca  of  Noxkus. 


THE  conversation  at  dinner 
turned  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
morning  and  the  phsenomena  of 
electricity.  The  physician,  who 
had  been  a  traveller,  related  many 
anecdotes  from  his  own  observa- 
tion ;  especially  such  as  tended  to 

VOL.  LXL  NO.  CCCLXV. 


show  by  simUaritv  that  the  injury 
to  Miss  Gryll  would  not  be  of  lon^ 
duration.  He  had  known,  in  simi- 
lar cases,  instances  of  apparent 
total  paralysis ;  but  he  had  always 
found  it  temporary.  Perhaps  in  a 
day  or  two,  but  at  most  in  a  veiy 
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few  dftys.  it  would  certainlv  pass 
away.  In  the  meantime,  ne  re- 
commended absolute  repose.  Mr. 
Falconer  entreated  Mr.  Gryll  to 
consider  the  house  as  his  own. 
Matters  were  airanged  accordingly ; 
and  it  wm  determined  that  the 
next  morning  a  messenger  should 
be  desuatched  to  OryU  Orange  for 
asuppiy  of  a{>parel.  TheBeverend 
Doctor  Opinuan,  who  was  as  fond 
as  the  Squire  himself  of  the  young 
lady,  had  been  grievously  discom- 
posed by  the  accident  of  the 
momingy  and  felt  that  he  should 
not  thoroughly  recover  his  serenity 
till  he  could  again  see  her  in  her 
proper  character|the  light  and  life 
of  her  societ^r.  He  quoted  Homer, 
.£8chylus,Anstotle,nutarch,Athe- 
nsus,  Horace,  Persius,  and  Fliny, 
to  show  that  all  which  is  pract^ 
cally  worth  knowing  on  the  subject 
of  electricity  had  been  known  to 
the  ancients.  The  electric  tele- 
graph he  held  to  be  a  nuisance,  as 
disarranging  chronology,  and  giv- 
ing only  the  heads  of  a  chapter,  of 
which  the  details  lost  their  uiterest 
before  they  arrived,  the  heads  of 
another  chapter  having  intervened 
to  destroy  it.  Then,  what  an 
amount  of  misery  it  inflicted^ 
when,  merely  saying  that  there  had 
been  a  great  oattle,  and  that 
thousands  had  been  wounded  or 
killed,  it  maintained  an  agony  of 
suspense  in  all  who  had  friends  on 
the  field,  till  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels of  intelligence  brought  the 
names  of  the  sufferers.  No  Sicilian 
tyrant  had  invented  such  an  en^e 
of  cruelty.  This  declamation  against 
a   supposed  triumph  of  modem 


science,  whidi  was  listened  to  with 
some  surprise  by  the  physician, 
and  with  great  respect  by  his  other 
auditors,  having  somewhat  soothed 
his  troubled  spirit,  in  coiyunction 
with  the  physician's  assurance,  he 
propitiated  his  Qenius  by  copious 
libations  of  claret,  pronouncing 
high  panegyrics  on  the  specimen 
before  lum,  and  inters]>er8ing  quo- 
tations in  praise  of  wine,  as  the 
one  great  panacea  for  the  cares  of 
tM9  world. 

A  week  passed  away,  and  the 
convalescent  had  made  good  pro- 
gress. Mr.  Falconer  had  not  yet 
seen  his  Mr  guest  Six  of  the 
sisters,  one  remaining  with  Miss 
OryU,  performed  every  evening,  at 
the  earnest  request  or  Mr.  OryU,  a 
great  variety  of  music,  but  alwajrs 
ending  with  the  hymn  to  their 
master^s  saint,  llie  old  physician 
osme  once  or  twice,  and  stayed  the 
ni^t.  The  Reverend  Doctor  Opi- 
mian  went  home  for  his  Sunaay 
duties,  but  took  too  much  interest 
iA  the  fair  Morgana  not  to  return 
as  soon  as  he  co^Lld  to  the  Towor. 
Arriving  one  morning  in  the  first 
division  of  the  day,  and  ascending 
to  the  library,  he  found  his  young 
friend  writing.  He  asked  him  ii 
he  were  workmg  on  the  Aristopha- 
nic  comedy?  Mr.  Falconer  said, 
he  got  on  best  with  that  in  the 
Doctor's  company.  'But  I  have 
been  writing,  he  said^  'on  some- 
thing connected  with  the  Athenian 
drama.  I  have  been  writing  a  bal- 
lad on  the  death  of  Philemon,  as 
told  by  Suidas  and  Apuleius.'  The 
Doctor  eroressed  a  wish  to  hear  it» 
and  Mr.  falconer  read  it  to  him. 


TBI  I>BA«H  Of  FHIUMOV.* 

I. 

Oloeed  wm  PluleiiiDn**  kimdredth  year  : 
The  theatre  ▼&•  thnmced  to  hear 

His  last  completed  play  : 
In  the  mid  scene,  a  sadden  rain 
Dispersed  the  crowd — to  meet  again 

On  the  soooeeding  day. 

He  sought  his  home,  and  slept,  and  dreamed. 
Nine  maidens  through  his  door,  it  seemed. 

Passed  to  the  public  street. 
Headed  them,  '  Why  they  left  his  home  r 
niej  said,  'A  gneet  will  hither  come. 

We  mnat  not  stay  to  meet.' 

*  SiriDAS :  tub  voce  ^tX^fiwv,    Apulxius  :  Flwrid,  i^. 
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He  called  his  bo^  with  marziiog  light, 
Told  him  the  TisioB  of  Uie  night. 

And  hade  his  plaj  be  bronght. 
His  finished  page  again  he  scanned. 
Besting  his  head  upon  his  hand. 

Absorbed  in  studious  thought. 

He  knew  not  what  the  dream  foreshowed  : 
That  nought  divine  may  hold  abode 

Where  desitVs  dark  shade  is  felt : 
And  therefore  were  the  Mnses  nine 
Leaving  the  old  poetic  shrine, 

Where  thej  so  long  had  dwelt. 

n. 

The  theatre  was  thronged  onoe  more^ 
More  thickly  than  the  day  before. 

To  hear  the  half-heud  song. 
The  day  wore  on.     Impatienoe  came. 
They  called  upon  Philemon's  name^ 

With  mnrmnrs  lend  and  long. 

Some  sought  at  length  his  studions  oell, 
And  to  the  stage  returned,  to  tell 

What  thousands  stroTe  to  ask. 
'  The  poet  we  have  been  to  seek 
Sate  with  his  hand  upon  his  cheek. 
As  pondering  o'er  his  task. 

*  We  wpoke.    He  made  us  no  reply. 
.  We  reverentially  drew  nigh, 

And  twice  our  errand  told. 
He  answered  not.    We  drew  more  near : 
The  awful  mystery  then  was  clear  : 
We  found  him  stiff  and  cold. 

'Struck  by  so  fiur  a  death,  we  stood 
Awhile  in  sad  admixing  mood ; 

Then  hastened  back,  to  say, 
That  he,  the  praised  and  loved  of  all. 
Is  deaf  for  ever  to  your  eall : 
That  on  this  self -same  day, 

'  When  here  presented  should  have  been 
The  close  d  his  fictitious  scene, 

His  life's  true  scene  was  o*er : 
We  seemed,  in  solemn  silence  awed. 
To  hear  the  **  Farewell  and  applaud,'* 

Whieh  he  may  speak  no  more. 

'  Of  tears  the  rain  gave  prophecy : 
The  nuptial  danoe  of  comedy 

Yields  to  the  funeral  tnun. 
Assemble  where  his  pyre  must  bum  : 
Honour  his  ashes  in  their  um  : 
And  on  another  day  return 

To  hear  his  songs  again.* 

THE  BEYEREITI)  DOCTOB  OFDCIAK. 

A  beaatifiil  fiction. 

HB.  FAIiCONBB. 

If  it  be  a  fiction.    The  supernatural  is  confined  to  the  dream.    All 
the  rest  is  probable ;  and  I  am  willing  to  think  it  true,  dream  and  alL 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OFHIIAN. 

You  are  determined  to  connect  the  immaterial  with  the  material 
world,  as  far  as  you  can. 
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MB.   FALCX>NER. 

I  like  the  immaterial  world.  I  like  to  live  among  thoughts  and 
images  of  the  past  and  the  possible,  and  even  of  the  impossible,  now  and 
then. 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOOTOB  OFIMIAN. 

Certainly,  there  is  much  in  the  material  world  to  displease  sensitive 
and  imaginative  minds ;  but  I  do  not  know  any  one  who  has  less  cause 
to  compkin  of  it  than  you  have.  You  are  surrounded  with  all  possible 
comforts,  and  with  all  the  elements  of  beauty,  and  of  intellectual 
enjoyment. 

MB.  FALCX>NEB. 

It  is  not  mv  own  world  that  I  complain  of  It  is  the  world  on  which 
I  look  *'  from  the  loop-holes  of  retreat*  I  cannot  sit  here,  like  one  of  the 
Qods  of  Epicurus,  who,  as  Cicero  says,  was  satisfied  with  thinking 
through  all  eternity.  '  how  comfortable  he  was.**  I  look  with  feelings 
of  intense  pain  on  tne  mass  of  poverty  and  crime ;  of  unhealthy,  unavail- 
ing, unremunerated  toil,  blighting  childhood  in  its  blossom,  ana  woman- 
hocKi  in  its  prime ;  of  '  all  the  oppressions  that  are  done  under  the  sun.* 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OFIMIilN. 

I  feel  with  you  on  all  these  points  ;  but  there  is  much  good  in  the 
world;  more  good  than  evil,  I  have  always  maintained. 

They  would  have  gone  off  in  a  full  of  grateful  encomium  for  the 

discussion  on  this  point,  but  the  kind  attention  of  the  sisters,  and 

French   clock    warned   them    to  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  hear 

luncheon.  their  music.    The  wish  was  readily 

In  the  evening  the  young  lady  complied  witL    Slie  heard  them 

was  sufficiently  recovered  to  join  with  great  pleasure,  and,  though 

the  little  party  in   the  drawing-  not  yet  equal  to  much  exertion,  sne 

room,  which  consisted,  as  before,  of  could  not  refrain  from  joining  in 

Mr.  Falconer,  Mr.  Grjll,    Doctor  with  them  in  their  hymn  to  Saint 

Anodyne,  and  the  Eevetend  Doctor  Catharine. 

Opimian.     Miss  Gryll  was  intro-  She    accompanied   them   when 

duced  to  Mr.  Falconer.    She  was  they  retired. 

THE  BEVEBEMD  DOCTOB  OPIMIAN. 

I  presume  those  Latin  words  are  genuine  old  monastic  verses:  they 
have  all  the  air  of  it 

MB.  FALCONEB. 

They  are  so,  and  they  are  adapted  to  old  musia 

DOCTOB  ANODYNE. 

There  is  something  in  this  hymn  very  solemn  and  impressive.  In  an 
age  like  ours,  in  which  music  and  pictures  are  the  predominant  tastes,  I 
do  not  wonder  that  the  forms  of  the  old  Catholic  worship  are  received 
with  increasing  favour.  There  is  a  sort  of  adhesion  to  the  old  religion, 
which  results  less  from  faith  than  frohi  a  certain  feeling  of  poetry ;  it 
finds  its  disciples ;  but  it  is  of  modern  growth ;  and  has  very  essential 
differences  from  what  it  outwardly  resembles, 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OFDHAN. 

It  is,  as  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  remark,  andasmyvounff 
friend  here  will  readily  admit,  one  of  the  man]^  forms  of  the  love  of  ideid 
beauty,  which,  without  being  in  itself  religion,  exerts  on  vivid  ima- 
ginations an  influence  that  is  often  very  like  it 

*  Comprehende  igitnr  anuno,  et  propone  ante  oculos,  denm  nihil  alind  in  omni 
cetemitate,  nisi,  Mihi  ptdcfare  est,  et,  Ego  beatui  sum,  oogitantem.~-:GiCEBo :  Ik 
NcUurd  Deorum:  1.  i.  c.  41. 
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MK.  r  ALCONIEB. 

An  orthodox  English  Churchman  was  the  poet  who  sang  to  the 
Virgin : 

Thy  imftgo  IaIIb  to  Mrth.    Tet  lome,  I  ween, 
Not  nnforgiTeii  tho  jroppliant  knee  migbt  bend, 
As  to  a  Tiaible  Power,  in  which  did  Uend 
All  that  was  mixed  and  leoonciled  in  thee^ 
Of  Dother^s  lore' with  maiden  poritj, 
Of  high  with  low,  oelertial  with  tenene.* 

THE  BEVEBXNB  DOCTOB  OmOkS. 

Well,  my  yonn^  friend,  the  love  of  ideal  beauty  has  exercised  none 
but  a  benignant  influence  on  you,  whatever  degree  of  orUiodoxy  there 
maybe  in  your  view  of  it. 

The  little  party  separated  for  the  night. 


CEYLON.t 


"lAfiS  have  on  our  table  the  fifth 
**  edition  of  a  book  pubUahed 
five  months  ac|o.  descriptive  of  a 
countiy,  of  whicn  till  tne  appear- 
ance of  these  singularly  successful 
volumes,  the  ignorance  that  pre- 
vailed was  almost  proverbial.  In 
the  course  of  a  single  season  Sir 
Emerson  Tennent  has  made  the 
name  of '  Ceylon'  as  familiar  as  that 
of  Italy,  by  the  production  of  a 
work,  in  which  he  has  embodied,  in 
a  form  at  once  encydopsedic  and 
luminous,  the  result  of  years  of  un- 
wearied and  well-directed  research, 
combined  withminute  and  extended 
personal  observation  during  the 
period  that  he  administer^  the 
Government  of  the  island.  Before 
proceeding  to  cull  from  the  author's 
pages  a  sufficiency  of  facts  and 
illustrations  to  convey  a  view  of 
Singhalese  history,  of  the  political 
and  social  influences  to  which  the 
island  has  been  exposed,  and  of  the 
wondrous  profusion  of  animal  and 
vegetable  ufe  which  it  supports,  we 
would  state  that  the  very  concep- 
tion of  Sir  Emerson  Tennent's  work 
is  one  of  its  leading  novelties,  and 
the  way  in  which  his  idea  has  been 
worked  out,  one  of  the  best  features 
of  his  book.  His  main  object 
seems  to  have   been  to  fit  and 


oom])re88  into  one  comprehensive 
treatise  the  varied  contents  of  a 
vast  number,  so  as  to  furnish  a 
manual  of  all  that  is  known  about 
Ceylon ;  to  describe  all  that  can  be 
seen  there ;  and  to  present  the  re- 
sults of  his  own  researches  and  ob- 
servations in  reference  to  the  island, 
its  productions,  and  its  people,  in 
such  a  form  as  to  be  not  omj  use- 
ful to  those  interested  in  the  colony, 
but  attractive  also  to  readers  of 
everf  class.  We  are  bound  to 
confess  that  we  cannot  at  this 
moment  recall  an  instance  of  any 
countrjr  which  has  been  similarly 
treatea  and  described;  and  now 
that  an  example  has  been  so  suc-^ 
cessfiilly  set,  we  trust  that  it  will  be 
followed  by  others  of  our  colonial 
officials  in  reffard  to  the  possessions 
of  the  British  Crown  with  which 
they  may  be  connected.  Thus  the 
wish  of  Sir  Bnlwer  Lytton.  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
should  be  provided  with  reliable 
information  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
fields  of  enterprise  offered  by  our 
variotis  colonies,  will  be  carried 
out  in  a  thoroughly  practical  and 
useful  waj. 

We  beheve  that  the  civil  history 
of  Ceylon  is  the  most  important 
portion  of  Sir  Emerson's  worx.  For, 


*  WoBMWoaTB  :  BcdentuHcal  SonmeUf  i.  ii. 
f  Ceylon:  an  Account  of  the  Idand^  Phytical,  ffittoriealf  and  Topographical: 
with  Notieu  of  iU  Natural  IfUtory,  Antiquitiesj  and  Productioni.    Bj  Sir  James 
Bmenon  Tennent,  K.C.S.,  LL.D.,  ie.     2  Vols.    8to.    Illustrated  by  Kaps,  Plans^ 
and  Drawings.    Fifth  Edition.     London :  Longmans  and  Co.     i860. 
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the  whole  story  of  the  Singhalese 
people,  and  of  thevaiiousinfluences, 
religious  and  political,  to  which 
they  have  been  exposed  since  the 
earliest  date  of  their  authentic  his- 
tory, must  be  studied  if  we  wish 
to  arrive  at  the  policy  most  suited 
to  their    peculiar   instincts,   and 
most  adapted  to  attach  them,  now. 
as  loyal  subjects  to  the  Queen  and 
crown  of  Great  Britain.   But  before 
abstracting  the  result  of  the  author's 
laborious  investigations  into  this 
portion  of  his  task — ^investigations 
pursued  through  a  wide  range,  not 
only  of  classical  authors,  but  of 
mediaeval  and  little  known  writers 
of  Germany,  Italy,  France,  ^ain, 
Portugal,  and  Holland — ^it  mav  be 
well  to  bring  before  the  eyes  or  our 
readers  a  ^bnce  at  the  wonders 
of  the  isiwd  itseli^  its  gorgeous 
scenery,  its  singular  physical  formsr^ 
tion,and  th&eztraoztlinary  animals 
by  which  it  is  inhabited. 

Ceylon  does  not  present*  any 
very  striking  geological  features. 
Its  main  geological  elements  are 
gneiss,  and  the  various  new  forms 
arising  from  its  disintegration.  Iron 
ore  is  found  in  very  large  quan- 
tities, and  of  singularly  fine  quality. 
Gems  are  still  found  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  account  for  the  early 
traditions  of  their  splendour  and 
profusion.  The  mountain  zone  in 
the  south  probably  formed  at  first 
the  largest  i^ropcurtion  of  the  entire 
area  of  the  island :  and  the  belt  of 
low  lands  surrounding  this  on  every 
side  is  made  up  of  soil  from  the 
disintegration  ci  the  gneis^  and  of 
sand  formations  of  recent  date,  due 
to  the  action  of  marine  currents. 
There  is  some  resemblance  between 
the  geological  character  of  the 
aouthem  parts  of  India  and  the 
more  elevated  portions  of  Ceylon ; 
but  there  are  also  man^  important 
points  of  difference  which  are  irre- 
condleable  with  the  commonly  re- 
ceived opinion  that  the  island  was 
torn  from  the  mainland  by  some 
sudden  convulsion — 

There  is  a  marked  prepoaderaiiee  of 
aqneooB  strata  in  the  maritime  portions 
of  the  iiland,  and  an  utter  absraee  of 
oigaaio  temains  fnm.  its  monntain  forma- 
tions, whilst  foanls,  both  terrestrial  and 
pelagic,  are  found  in  the  Eastern  ghants. 


and  sandstone  in  some  instances  OTerlays 
the  primary  rocks  which  compose  them. 
There  are  also  exceptional  peculiarities  in 
the  ^ra  and  fauna  of  the  island,  which 
suggest  a  distinction  between  it  and  the 
Indian  continent. 

The  sand  formations  on  the  coast 
are  covered  with  vegetation  even  to 
the  water's  ed^e :   and  plants  of 
special  botamcal  habit  play  an  im- 
pNortant  part  in  their  agglomeration 
and   fertilization.     Of  these   the 
Sjymifcr  squarronu  is  one  of  the 
most  peculiar.    Its  seeds  are  con- 
tained in  a  circular  head,  composed 
of  a  series  of  spine-like  divisions, 
which  radiate  from  the  stalk  in  aU 
directions.      When   they   become 
mature  the  heads  are  detached  from 
the  plant,  and  are  carried  by  the 
wind  along   the   sand,   dropping 
their   seeds   as   they   rolL  whi(£ 
quickly  strike  root  where  they  fall 
Ihe  heads  are  so  light  that  they 
float  on  water,  and  axe  thus  carried 
across  narrow  estuaries,  to  continue 
the  process  of  embanking  on  newly 
formed   sand-bars.    £a(m  quarter 
of  the  island,  and  each  stage  in 
the  process  of  agglomerating  and 
fertilizing    the    arid  sand  forma- 
tions, are  supplied  with  suitable 
plants    for    their     requirements; 
and  lastly,  when  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  earth  has  been  form^  by 
the  decay  of  suc^cessive  generations, 
they  are  succeeded  by  tree»  of  laxge 
magnitude,  and  of  important  uses 
in  ■  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
Singhalese.     The  most  important 
of  all  is  the  coco -nut^  which  be- 
trays a  marked  predilection  for  the 
vicinity  of  the  sea,  and  in  fact  never 
attains  its  full  luxuriance  when  re* 
moved  any  distance  from  it.    The 
whole  seaoord  of  Ceylon,  to  the 
south  and  west,  exhibits  continuous 
groves  of  coco-nut  palms,  the  pro- 
auce  of  which  forms  a  large  element 
of  native  wealth.    Hie  palm-tribe 
is  represented  also  bytne  talipat 
and  the  palmyra;  ana  the  forests 
of   the   intoior    present    several 
snecies  of  wood  suitable  for  timber. 
The  banyan  and  the  sacred  Bo-tree 
of  the  Buddhists  are  found  in  eveiy 
forest ;  and  one  representative  of 
the  family,  which  flourish^  in  green 
old  age  amid  the  ruins  of  Ananga- 
poora,  is  the  oldest  historical  tree 
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in  the  world.  The  ceremonies  ob- 
served at  its  planting,  two  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  form  an  episode  in 
the  chief  national  chronicle ;  and  to 
this  day  it  receives  the  veneration 
of  the  natives  of  Ceylon  and  of  all 
other  Buddhist  nations.  In  every 
quarter  of  the  island,  also,  there  is 
a  marvellous  variety  and  profusion 
of  epiphytic  plants.  It  is  rare  to 
see  a  single  tree  without  its  family 
of  dependents,  whose  exquisite 
flowers  add  new  beauty  to  the 
forest  scenery.  The  ^und  too  has 
its  creepers:  and  in  truth  the 
spontaneous  vegetation  of  the  island 
is  one  of  its  most  striking  peculi- 
arities in  the  eyes  of  an  European. 
Towards  the  north,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jaffna,  coral  formations 
are  found  overlying  a  bed  of  sand, 
in  which  wells  abound,  and  supply 
the  population  with  a  sufficiency  of 
water  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation. 
This  is  abountiful provision  in  a  dis- 
trict where  there  are  no  streams  to 
be  applied  for  agricultural  require- 
ments. In  reference  to  the  occur- 
rence of  fresh-water  in  such  situa- 
tions, Mr.  Darwin  has  propounded 
a  theory,  based  on  the  supposition 
that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  salt 
from  sea-water  by  filtration.  He 
su^ests  that  the  porous  coraJ  rock, 
being  permeated  by  salt  water,  the 
rain  which  falls  on  the  sur&ce  must 
sink  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
sea,  and  'must  accumulate  there, 
displacing  an  equal  bulk  of  sea- 
water  ^  and  as  the  portion  of  the 
latter  m  the  lower  part  of  the-  great 
sponge-like  mass  rises  and  falk 
with  the  tides,  so  wiU  the  fresh 
water  near  the  surface.'  Sir  Emer- 
son Tennent  suggests  many  objec- 
tions to  this  theory.  In  the  first 
place,  it  has  b6en  shown  that  water 
containing  considerable  quantities 
of  saline  matter  in  solution  may  by 
simple  percolation  through  masses 
of  porous  strata  be  deprived  of  its 
salts  to  sucfi  an  extent  as  probably  to 
render  salt  water  fresk.  In  the  next 
place,  rain  falling  on  an  already 
saturated  surface  would  flow  off,  in 
place  of  sinking  into  it :  and  there 
are  several  weD  attestea  instances 
of  a  thin  layer  of  fresh  water  being 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  sea 


after  heavy  rains  in'  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  And  a^ain,  rain  being  of 
less  specific  gravity  than  sea  water, 
would  fail  to  displace  an  equal  bulk 
of  the  latter.  Farther :  in  all  coral 
islets,  however  small,  which  rest 
upon  a  bed  of  sand,  fresh  water  is 
invariably  found  on  sinking  for  it^ 
in  quantities  so  large  as  to  be  irre* 
concileable  with  the  idea  of  rain- 
water caught  on  a  small  area.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  on  islands  such 
as  Manaar,  whose  geologic  charac- 
ter resembles  that  of  the  interior  of 
Ceylon.  Moreover,  in  all  wells  in 
coral  formations,  uie  level  of  the 
fresh  water  fluctuates  with  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tide.  From  the  con- 
sideration of  these  and  analogous 
facts,  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  con- 
cludes that  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  is 
untenable,  and  that  the  wells  in  the 
coral  formations  of  Jaffh^  where 
their  existence  is  essential  to  the 
agricultural  requirements  of  the 
population,  are  due  entirely  to  per- 
colation 01  the  sea- water  through 
the  underlying  banks  of  sand. 

A  veiy  interestmg  section  of  ^ 
Emerson  Tennent's  volumes  is  de- 
voted to  the  zoology  of  Ceylon.  It 
is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  much  attention  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  natural  history  of  the 
island :  but  a  complete  summary 
of  all  that  is  yet  known  on  the  sulv^ 
lect  is  presented  in  the  volumes 
before  ua  Their  author  has  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  some  com- 
monly received  errors  as  to  some 
of  the  fauna  of  the  isliuid,  and  has 
supplied  many  interestinjCf  facts  as 
to  the  habits  of  the  more  important 
representatives  of  the  various 
classes  of  animal  life  which  abound 
in  Ceylon.  No  elementary  work 
on  zoology  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted has  failed  to  perpetuate 
the  error  of  confounding  the  repul- 
sive and  vicious  monkey  of  the 
Indian  continent — the  Silenus  Veter 
of  Linnseus — ^with  the  gracefid  and 
gentle  '  Wanderoo*  of  ^ylon.  This 
mistake  has  been  repeated  very 
recently  on  the  labels  that  desig- 
nate tiiese  creatures  in  the  21oolo- 
fical  Qardens  of  the  BeflentVpark* 
t  has  been  corrected  for  the  first 
time,  we  believe,  bv  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent,  who  ascribes  the  credit 
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of  the  correction  to  the  close 
observation  of  his  friend.  Dr. 
Templeton.  In  addition  to  four 
species  of  Wanderoos,  the  mam- 
malia are  represented  oy  the  bear, 
the  leopard,  the  buffalo,  the  ele- 
phant, and  varions  others ;  and  the 
island  is  especially  rich  in  Cheirop- 
tera, A  curious  peculiarity  con- 
nected with  the  Ceylon  bats  Tand 
found  sparingly  also  in  tneir 
European  congeners),  is  their  para- 
site, the  Nycteribia,  a  creature 
which  on  cursory  observation  ap- 
pears to  have  neither  head,  eyes, 
antennae,  nor  mouth. 

The  earlier  obienren  of  its  straetare 
assured  themselvee  that  the  place  of  the 
latter  "waa  supplied  bj  a  cylindrical 
sucker,  which  being  plaieed  between  the 
shoulder^  the  creature  had  no  option  but 
to  turn  upon  its  back  to  feed.  This  ap- 
parent anomalj  was  thought  to  hare 
been  compensated  by  another  anomaly  ; 
its  three  pairs  of  legs,  auned  with  claws, 
being  so  arouiged  that  they  seemed  to  be 
equally  distributed  orer  its  upper  and 
under  sides,  the  creature  being  thus  en- 
abled to  use  them  like  hapdiB^  and  to 
grasp  the  strong  hairs  above  it  while, 
extracting  its  nourishment.  Each  foot  is 
armed  with  two  sharp  hooks,  with  elas- 
tic pads  q>posed  to  them,  so  that  the 
hair  can  not  only  be  rapidly  seized  and 
£rmly  held,  but  quickly  disengaged,  as 
the  nycteribia  makes  its  way  with  amas* 
ing  celerity  through  the  fur  of  the  bat. 
Its  apparent  want  of  head  is  explained 
by  the  faculty  which  it  has  when  at  rest 
of  throwing  back  its  head  and  pressing  it 
dose  between  its  shoulders,  till  the  under 
side  becomes  uppermost,  and  not  a  ves- 
tige of  head  is  visible.  Close  examination 
shows  that  the  apparant  tubercle  has  a 
leathery  attachment  like  a  flexible  neck  ; 
and  the  little  creature  is  enabled  by  a 
sudden  jerk  to  throw  it  forward  into  its 
normal  position,  when  it  is  found  to  be 
furnished  with  a  month,  antennn,  and 
four  eyes,  two  on  each  side.  The  oiga- 
niiation  of  such  an  insect  is  a  marrellous 
adaptation  of  physical  form  to  special 
circumstances.  As  the  nycteribia  has  to 
make  its  way  through  fijgr  and  hairs,  its 
feet  are  furnished  with  prehensile  hooks, 
which  almost  oonvert  tiiem  into  hands, 
and  being  obliged  to  conform  to  the  sud- 
den flights  of  its  patron,  and  accommo- 
date itself  to  inverted  positions,  all 
attitudes  are  rendered  alike  to  it  by  the 
arrangement  of  its  limbs,  which  enables 
it  after  every  possible  gyration  to  find 
itself  always  on  its  feet. 


The  prodigious  number  of  Sin- 
ghalese birds,  especially  the  my- 
riads of  water-fowl,  form  one  of 
the  marvels  of  the  island,  dp- 
wards  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
species  have  been  indicated,  of 
which  a  list  of  thirty-eight  is  given 
by  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  which* 
so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  do 
not  occur  elsewhere.  As  yet  but 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  ichthyology  and  conchology  of 
the  island ;  but  enough  has  been 
done  to  show  that  the  waters  and 
shores  of  Ceylon  offer  rich  and  at- 
tractive fields  for  future  investin- 
tion.  Of  the  more  familiar  of  tne 
Singhalese  iish,  some  possess  the 
strange  power  of  secreting  them-> 
selves  in  the  earth  in  the  dry  sea- 
son, and  of  there  awaiting  the 
renewal  of  water  at  the  diange 
of  the  monsoon.  This  habit  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  fish  of  Ceylon :  it 
nasbeen  noticed  in  other  tropical 
regions,  and  in  some  fresh  water 
molluscs  and  aquatic  coleoptera. 
The  phenomenon  of  the  reappear- 
ance of  full-:grown  fish  almost  im- 
mediatelv  after  the  fall  of  rain  in 
places  which  had  been  encrusted 
with  hard  clav  but  a  few  days  be- 
fore, is  one  wnich  has  excited  much 
attention.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  explain  it  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  spawn  had  lain 
imbedded  in  the  dry  earth  till 
released  by  the  rains,  or  else  that 
tlie  fish  had  fallen  from  the  clouds 
during  the  delugjd  of  the  monsoon. 
Neither  supposition  will  stand  the 
test  of  examination.  As  to  the 
first,  moisture  exists  in  the  dry 
season  of  Ceylon  only  at  depths  to 
which  it  would  be  mipossible  f or 
the  parent  fish  to  convey  spawn  by 
any  means  at  present  known.  And 
further,  even  if  we  suppose  it  pos- 
sible that  the  spawn  could  be 
convened  to  the  requisite  depth, 
some  interval  of  time  would  be 
required  for  vivification  and 
n-owth  after  the  coming  of  rain. 
But  full-grown  fish  are  found  im- 
mediately after  the  cessation  of  the 
rains,  long  before  the  requisite 
period  for  growth  has  elajised.  Aad 
as  to  the  second  hypothesis,  though 
well-attested  cases  of  fish  &lling 
from  the  clouds  are  on  record,  the 
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phenomenon  is  not  of  sufficiently 
general  or  regular  occurrence  to 
account  for  the  punctual  appearance 
of  full-grown  fish  in  the  Ceylon 
rice-fields  at  fixed  periods  of  the 
year.  The  more  probable  supposi- 
tion is,  that  the  Ceylon  fish  oury 
themsdves  in  the  mud  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  dry  season,  and 
become  torpid  until  the  recurrence 
of  the  rainSi  The  natives  are  ac- 
customed to  di^  for  fish  in  certain 
portions  of  the  island,  and  the  spe- 
cimens which  they  find  are  inva- 
riably full-grown.  "[Hie  effect  of 
torpidity  due  to  heat  is  exactly 
analogous  to  that  of  hybernation 
due  to  cold.  In  the  tropics,  heat 
is  known  to  produce  ui)on  vegetable 
oiffanizations  the  same  results  as 
cold  in  a  more  temperate  climate. 
Thus  the  vine  fails  to  ripen  its 
fruit  in  Ceylon:  but  if  the  roots  of 
a  vine-plant  be  laid  bare  to  the  sun 
at  the  proper  season  of  the  ^^ear,  it 
acquires  the  power  which  it  pre- 
viously appeared  to  have  lost. 
Again,  amongst  animal  organiza- 
tions, bats  which  become  dormant 
during  a  northern  winter,  when  in- 
sects are  rare,  never  become  torpid 
in  any  part  of  the  tropics  *  and  tor- 
toises which  buiy  themselves  in  in- 
durated clay  during  the  hot  months 
in  Venezuela,  show  no  tendency 
to  torpor  in  Ceylon,  and  yet  hyber- 
nate  when  carried  to  tne  colder 
regions  of  Europe.  ^  To  the  fish  in 
the  detached  tanks  and  pools,  when 
the  heat  by  exhausting  the  water 
deprives  them  at  once  of  motion 
and  sustenance,  the  practical  effect 
must  be  the  same  as  if  the  frost  of 
a  northern  winter  were  to  encase 
them  in  ice.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  they  can  8ucces»hilly 


undergo  the  one  crisis,  when  we 
know  oeyond  question  that  they 
can  survive  the  other.'  That  some 
of  the  fish  of  Ceylon  aestivate  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  an  esta- 
blished fact.  Another  interestinff 
fact  in  connexion  with  the  general 
ichthyology  of  the  island  is,  that 
fish  have  been  found  alive  in  the 
hot  springs  of  Kannea,  in  "v^hich  the 
temperaturerisesoccasionally  above 
bUxxi-heat.  In  other  parts  of  the 
world^  it  has  been  proved  that  fishes 
exist  in  hot  springs  when  the  tem- 
perature is  much  higher  than  that 
just  specified. 

^Insect  life  in  Ceylon  is  almost  as 
multiform  and  ubiquitous  as  the 
growth  of  epiphytic  plants  to  which 
we  have  uready  referred.  Mos- 
quitoes and  wasps  are  the  curses  of 
the  country,  to  which  pli^es  we 
must  add  tne  bare  mention  of  a 
greater  than  either— the  crafty  and 
vigilant  land-leech.  Against  its 
attacks  all  precautions  are  in  vain. 
Man  and  beast  alike  suffer  from  its 
sanguinary  instincts,  and  nothing 
save  deprivation  of  moisture  can 
banish  it  from  its  habitats.  The 
existence  of  such  pests,  and  of 
snakes  and  venomous  myriapods, 
detracts  no  little  from  the  comfort 
of  residing  in  a  country  whose 
natural  features  are  so  charming, 
and  whose  general  temperature  is 
not  injurious  to  a  souna  European 
constitution. 

With  this  necessarily  curt  and 
summary  fflance  at  the  physical 
features  and  natural  productions  of 
the  island,  we  now  turn  to  the  in- 
habitants of  a  scene  so  wondrously 
lovely.  And  here,  as  we  lay  down 
the  volumes  before  us,  we  pause  to 
feel  how 


Strange  that  vbere  Nature  loved  to  tmce 
As  if  for  gods  a  dwelling-place^ 
And  oTery  charm  and  grace  hath  mixed 
Within  the  paradise  she  fixed  : 
There  man,  enamoured  of  distress, 
Should  mar  it  into  wilderness, 
And  lost  and  rapine  wildly  reign. 
To  darken  o*er  the  fair  domain  ! 


The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Cey- 
lon were  probably  a  branch  of  the 
same  stock  which  first  peopled  the 
Dekkan.  But  whatever  their  origin, 
they  were  a  simple  race  of  foresters, 
who  lived  on  the  fruits  of  the  soil, 


who  were  demon  worshippers  in 
religion,  and  who  failed  to  ofi'er 
any  stubborn  resistance  to  the 
descent  of  W^ayo,  an  Indian  ad- 
venturer, and  his  followers,  upon 
their  shores,  in  the  year  543  b.c. 
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W^ayo  effected  his  landing,  and 
planted  his  first  settlement  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  modem  Putlam. 
Here  he  was  soon  reinforced  by 
the  arrival  of  emigrants  from  the 
continental  tribes,  before  whom  the 
aborigines  gradually  retired  to  the 
&stnesscs  of  the  Kandyan  hills,  and 
with  whom  they  ultimately  became 
partially  incorporated.  No  attempt 
was  made  by  the  early  conquerors 
of  Ceylon  to  establish  any  Kind  of 
state  or  dominant  religion.  They 
contented  theteselVes  with  forming 
petty  kingdoms  in  various  parts  of 
the  island,  and  with  rendering 
'  Lanka  haoitable  for  men.*  Beli- 
gion  was  a  matter  of  no  moment  to 
Siem:  professcn^  of  whatever  Mth 
were  welcome,  provided  only  that 
they  aided  in  coldnizin^the  country ; 
and  it  was  not  till  theur  tenure  had 
been  securied,  and  their  numbers 
increased  by  ^ore  than  two  cen- 
turies of  possession,  that  Buddhism 
became  tne  recognised  state  reli- 
gion in  Ceylon.  In  307  b.c.. 
Mahindo,  the  .  prophet,  succeeded 
in  converting  the  reigning  king 
to  the  Buddhist  faith,  and  the 
dominant  race  quickly  followed 
their  king's  example.  Very  soon 
after  this  the  kings  of  Ceylon  vied 
with  each  other  insignaliiing  their 
reigns  by  the  erection  of  gigantic 
reservoirs  and  tanks,  and  in  the 
favour  and  countenance  which  they 
bestowed  upon  the  priests  and  pro- 
fessors of  iBaddhism.  Round  the 
borders  of  each  of  the  tanks  villages 
were  planted,  and  the  people  be- 
came united  together  in  local  orga- 
nizations to  till  the  soil  and  to 
divide  the  produce  of  their  labours. 
Union  amongst  the  members  of 
each  village  community  was  es- 
sential to  the  weU-being  of  the 
whole  number :  and  so  long  as  they 
were  united  and  iiouri8hing,and  the 
village  tanks  in  order,  the  great  body 
of  the  people  cared  little  whether 
the  crown  was  in  possession  of  the 
legitimate  sovereign,  or  of  a  foreign 
usurper,  and  were,  moreover^  averse 
to  the  pursuit  of  trade  in  any 
shape.  They  were  never  brought 
into  contact  with  the  king,  except 
when  'forced  labour*  was  required 
for  some  great  structure,  and  had 
neither  hopes  nor  fears  save  those 


connected  with  the  cultmte  of  their 
rice  crops  and  the  due  performance 
of  their  religious  rites. 

The  chronicles  from  which  Sir 
Emerson  Tennent  has  gathered 
his  sketch  of  ancient  Smglialese 
history^  were  drawn  up  by  learned 
Buddhists  in  obedience  to  royal 
command,  and  are  of  great  anti- 
quity and  unquestionable  authenti- 
city. But  like  all  narratives  of  the 
same  kind,  they  give  but  scanty  de- 
tails as  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
people,  or  the  internal  life  of  any* 
of  the  orders  of  the  State.  Still 
they  tell  us  enough  to  show  that 
a  comparatively  high  state  of  civi- 
lization flourished  in  the  principal 
cities;  and  whilst  their  special 
object  is  to  trace  the  process 
of  Buddhism  in  Ceylon,  till  it 
became  almost  imperial  in  its  power 
and  dimensions,  they  do  not  alto- 
gether omit  to  notice  the  arts 
and  sciences,  which  were  fitfully 
cultivated,  and  the  external  in- 
fluences to  which  the  island  was 
subjected.  They  reveal  to  us  also 
the  strange  fact  that  commerce  in 
Ceylon  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  Arab  settlers,  who  colonized  its 
coasts  at  a  very  early  period,  who 
became  the  medium  of  interciiang- 
ing  its  gems  and  elephants  for  tlie 
produce  of  foreign  lands,  and  who 
were  brought  into  contact  with  the 
Singhalese  •  kii^  and  people  with- 
out any  formal'recognition  of  them- 
selves as  denizens  of  the  State. 

The  custom  of  employing  foreign 
mercenaries  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdoni  is  6ne  of  the  earliest  of 
which  we  have  a  record.  It  was 
soon  followed  by  the  seizure  of  the 
throne  by  Malabar  usurpers.  The 
first  event  of  this  kind  took  place 
in  the  year  207  b.o.  But  for  seve- 
ral centuries  similar  bad  effects  did 
not  again  ensue.  The  Malabar 
mercenaries  were  encouraged  to 
settle  in  the  island;  the  kin^ 
founded  tanks  and  bestowed  ridi 
lands  upon  the  priests  j  the  people 
brought  the  country  mto  a  high 
state  of  cultivation ;  the  priests  and 
kings  built  mighty  temples  to  the 
worship  of  Buddha;  and  Arab 
settlers  on  the  southern  coasts 
gathered  wealth  and  influence  £rom 
the  pursuit  of  barter  with  the  na- 
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tives  and  trade  with  foreign  nations. 
At  length,  however,  the  restless 
Makbars,  whose  kinsmen  had 
settled  in  various  parts  of  Ceylon, 
began  to  make  descents  on  the 
island  from  the  opposite  mainland. 
Thenceforward  misfortune  had  full 
possession  of  Ceylon.  Ruin  and 
disaster  everywhere  followed  the 
coming  of  the  Malabar  invaders: 
the  village  communities  were  soon 
disorganized;  the  gigantic  tanks, 
whose  existence  had  led  to  the 
island's  wealth  and  prosperity, were 
deserted  and  allowed  to  fall  to  de- 
cay -  the  waters,  which  had  been 
used  to  fertilize,  broke  loose  to 
convert  lands  once  smiling  with 
plenty  into  swamp  and  jungle :  the 
villagers,  who  had  depended  upon 
their  local  imion  JEbr  tneir  very  ex- 
istence, were  scattered  and  reduced 
to  begpry ;  and  the  civilizing  effects 
of  eight  centuries  were  all  but  ef- 
faced by  the  disasters  and  misfor- 
tunes of  the  subsequent  two.  By 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century  A.D., 
the  Malabars  had  established  them- 
selves in  Ceylon;  and  the  island 
was  never  again  free  firom  foreim 
presence  or  foreign  yoke.  The 
Singhalese  kings  retired  gradually 
before  the  aggressors,  carrying  with 
them  their  capital,  their  priesthood, 
and  some  of  their  civiUzing  in- 
stincts: but  scarce  one  of  their 
number  was  able  to  wage  successful 
war  against  the  invaders — ^not  a 
deed  of  chivahy  illumines  a  single 
reign  save  that  of  Frakrama  Baku ; 
ana  for  ten  centuries  Singhaletic 
history  is  but  a  record  of  ki^g8  who 
retained  the  semblance  but  not  the 
reality  of  regal  importance :  a  tale 
of  the  exchange  of  peace  ana  plenty 
for  internecine  strife  and  famine, 
of  the  transference  of  a  country 
which  had  once  been  devoted  to 
agriculture,  and  a  chosen  home  of 
horticulture,  into  feedmg-grounds 
for  the  elephant,  or  jungle  and 
swamp  for  the  tiger  and  the  croco- 
dile, relieved  here  and  there  by  the 
account  of  an  embass^r  received  by 
the  Singhalese  nominal  king,  and 
terminating,  in  the  last  years  of  the 
£fkeenth  century,  with  his  submis- 
sion to  the  Emperor  of  China.  But 
throughout  all  this  dreary  time,  the 
Moorish  merchants  plied  their  busy 


trade  on  the  coasts,  and  went  on 
increasing  in  wealth  and  numbers 
and  influence,  to  so  great  an  extent 
that,  but  for  the  coming  of  a  Euro- 
pean power  upon  the  scene,  they 
might  have  established  a  home  for 
Islam  in  Ceylon. 

The  Portuguese  were  the  first 
Europeans  who  acquired  any  per- 
manent footing  in  Ceylon.  Tney 
made  their  appearance  iu  the  vici- 
nity of  the  island  in  the  year  1505, 
but  took  no  steps  to  obtain  a  settle- 
ment upon  its  coasts  till  twelve 
years  after.  Long  before  their 
coming,  however,  the  fame  of  the 
island  had  reached  to  Europe. 
The  soldiers  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  returning  from  their  Indian' 
campaign,  brought  back  the  first 
rumours  of  its  *  elephants  and  ivory, 
its  tortoises  ana  marine  mon- 
sters.' Years  after,  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  Hippalus,  a  Boinan  sear 
man,  entrusted  himself  to  the  mon- 
soons, whose  steady  prevalence  he 
was  the  first  to  chronicle,  though 
not  the  first  ^  observe,  and  was 
wafted  to  the  coast  of  Malabar.  An 
inufnediate  impulse  and  direction 
was  communicated  to  trade  by  his 
discovery,  and  a  rapid  acquaintance 
with  the  searcoast  of  India  was  soon 
acquired.  Pliny  was  able  to  form* 
a  wonderfully  correct  map  of  Ceylon' 
fifty  years  after  the  discovery  of 
Hippalus.  About  his  time  a  Roman 
ship  had  been  carried  to  Manaar, 
and  not  only  had  the  officer  in  com- 
mand been  courteously  received  by 
the  reigning  king,  but  an  embassy 
had  been  sent  to  Rome,  with  some 
members  of  which  Pliny  had  had 
the  opportunity  of  conversing,  and 
thus  of  correcting  the  statements 
current  at  an  earlier  date.  Ptolemy 
in  a  short  time  was  able  to  add 
largely  to  Pliny's  information: 
in  all  probability  because  of  his 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  ad- 
venturous Arabian  and  Egyptian 
seamen  of  his  time.  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent  has  prepared  a  map  from 
Pliny's  and  Ptolemy's  data  which 
plainly  shows  the  amount  of  know- 
ledge possessed  at  a  very  early 
period  m  regard  to  the  island,  and 
enables  us  to  infer  its  importance 
as  a  seat  of  trade  from  the  fact  that 
so   much   was   known  about   its 
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coasts,  and  so  little  about  its  in- 
terior : — 

Subflequentlji  the  tranaforence  of  the 
■eat  of  empire  from  Bome  to  Constanti- 
nople eerred  to  reviye  the  overland  trade 
with  India;  and  the  Persiana  Tied  with 
the  Arabs  and  merchants  of  Egypt,  and 
sought  to  divert  the  oriental  trade  from 
the  Bed  Sea  and  Alexandria  to  the 
Euphrates  and  l^gris.  The  oonrse  of 
this  trade  had  undergone  a  oonsiderablo 
change  between  the  first  and  fifth  cen- 
turies. So  long  as  navigation  was  con- 
fined to  coasting  adventure^  the  fleets  of 
the  Ptolemies  sailed  no  farther  than  to 
the  ports  of  Arabia  Felix,  where  they 
were  met  by  Arabian  vessels  returning 
from  the  west  coasts  of  India,  bringing 
the  products  of  China  from  the  emporiums 
of  Malabar.     . 

But  the  discovery  of  the  mon- 
soons led  to  the  accomplishment  of 
t>older  voyages ;  and  tne  great  em- 
poriums of  commerce  were  moved 
fiurther  and  further  south,  until,  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  Cey-' 
Ion  became  the  entrepot  for  the 
interchange  of  traffic  oetween  the 
Chinese  and  the  Ambs  and  Per- 
sians who  traded  ymx  the  West. 
A  very  considerable  amount  of  in- 
tercourse existed  during  many  cen- 
turies between  the  Singhalese  and 
the  Cliinese.  Identity  of  religion 
explains  why  an  intercourse,  con- 
sisting at  first  of  the  interchange  of 
emba^ies,  and  ultimately  resulting 
in  Ceylon  becoming  tnbutary  to 
the  Chinese,  should  nave  been  car- 
ried on.  But  in  addition  to  the  in- 
terchange of  diplomatic  courtesies, 
the  Chmese  visited  the  ports  of 
Ceylon  for  vears,  to  trade  with 
merchants  of  manv  lands,  and  to 
barter  with  the  Moorish  settlers, 
through  whase  hands  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  interior  of  the  island 
had  to  pass.  Later  still,  when  the 
Venetians  rose  to  the  rank  of  a 
great  maritime  power,  their  travel- 
lers penetrated  to  C^lon,  and 
brougnt  back  accounts  of  its  wealth 
and  beauty.  These  served  and 
continued  to  excite  vast  interest 
in  the  island,  until  the  discovery 
of  the  route  to  India  round  the 
Cape  of  Qood  Hope  gave  a  new 
direction  to  the  course  of  trade. 
Strange  to  say,  no  writer  of  any 
country  speaks  of  cinnamon  as  a 
product  oi  the  island,  until  we  find 


it  mentioned  by  the  Venetian  tra- 
vellers of  the  fifteenth  centurv,  and 
not  onl;^  mentioned  as  a  Singhalese 
production,  but  even  praisedas  the 
best  in  the  whole  world.  But  up 
to  the  last  of  such  continuous  his- 
torical references^  we  find  the  ports 
of  the  island  m  possession  of 
Arabian  or  Moorish  merchants,  who 
had  a  monopoly  of  all  barter  with 
the  natives  of  the  interior,  and  a 
paramount  interest  in  all  the 
foreign  trade  of  Ceylon. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Por- 
tuguese flag  m  the  waters  of  Ceylon 
was  the  result  of  an  accident    The 

Srofitable  trade  previously  con- 
ucted  by  the  Moors  in  carrying 
the  spices  of  Malaga  and  Sumatra 
to  Cambay  and  fiassora  having 
been  effectually  cut  off  by  Portu- 
guese cruisers,  the  Moorish  ships 
were  compelled  to  take  a  wide 
course  through  the  Maldives  and  to 
pass  south  of  Ceylon  in  order  to 
escape  capture.  The  Portugese 
Viceroy  of  India  despatched  his  son 
with  a  fleet  to  intercept  the  Moors 
on  their  route,  who  wandering  over 
unknown  seas  was  unexpectedly 
carried  by  the  current  to  the  har- 
bour of  Qalle,  where  he  found 
Moorish  ships  loading  with  cinna- 
mon and  elephants.  Theirownersat- 
tempted  to  deceive  the  Portuguese 
commander  by  an  astertiun  that 
Galle  was  the  residence  of  the 
Singhalese  King^  under  whose  pro- 
tection they  professed  to  be  traaing. 
The^  asserted  that  they  were  au- 
thorized to  propose  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  commerce  with  the  Portuguese, 
and  even  conducted  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  fleet  to  an  interview 
with  a  native  who  personated  the 
Singhalese  monarch,  and  who  pro- 
mised the  Portuguese  permission 
to  erect  a  fort  at  Colombo.  The 
Viceroy's  son,  though  aware  of  tJie 
deception,  thought  it  prudent  to 
dissemble,  and  again  put  to  sea, 
after  erecting  a  stone  cross  at  Point 
de  Galle  to  record  the  fact  of  his 
visit  and  reception. 

In  the  twelve  subsequent  years 
the  Portuguese  devoted  their  atten- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  their 
ascendancy  in  India.  When  they 
had  succeeded  in  planting  settle- 
ments or  forts  at  various  points 
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round  both  the  coasts  of  the  main- 
laxkdy  a  secure  footing  in  Ceylon 
became  a  point  of  paramount  im- 
portance. A  Portuguese  force  and 
fleet  was  therefore  despatched  to 
Colombo  to  take  advantage  of  the 
concession  alleged  to  have  been 
made  twelve  years  before.  The 
Singhalese  King  was  most  averse 
to  an}r  dealings  with  the  Portuguese, 
but  nis  scruples  were  overruled  by 
the  promise  of  military  aid  in  case 
of  necessity,  and  by  assurances  of 
the  riches  that  would  accrue  to 
him  from  the  trade  proposed  to 
be  established  by  the  Portuguese. 
Dazzled  by  promises,  the  King  gave 
a  reluctant  assent,  and  the  iirst 
European  stronghold  began  to  rise 
on  the  rocky  beach  of  Colombo. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Portuguese 
during  the  first  century  of  their 
presence  in  Ceylon  were  more  or 
less  dependent  on  the  temper  and 
character  of  the  various  Singhalese 
kings.  Some  of  these  placed  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  Kandyan 
national  j^arty ;  ^  others  professed 
the  Christian  religion,  and  became 
mere  auxiliaries  to  thq  conquering 
and  proselytizing  designs  of  the 
Christian  intruders.  ^  The  atrocities 
which  marked  this  period  are 
almost  inconceivable.  The  more 
vigorous  of  the  Kand}[an  chiefs 
waged  war  with  intermittent  suc- 
cess, and  the  Portuguese  divided 
their  attention  between  attempts  to 

Sropagate  the  Christian  rebgion, 
estruction  of  Buddhist  temples 
and  Singhalese  villages,  and  re- 
prisals of  horrible  barbarity.  At 
length,  in  1586,  the  Singhalese  King 
was  ooligea  to  fly  to  Manaar  to 
escape  the  designs  of  the  Kandyan 
national  leader.  The  King  placed 
himself  under  Portuguese  protec- 
tionj  he  and  his  daughter  were 
received  as  converts  to  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church ;  and  on  his  death 
his  daughter  became  a  ward  of 
Portugal.  In  1597  the  last  legi- 
timate Emperor  ot  Ceylon  expired 
at  Colombo,  and  bequeathed  his 
ancestral  dominions  to  Philip  IL 
By  this  deed  the  Portuguese  ac- 
quired their  title  to  the  island,  with 
the  exception  of  Jafl&ia  and  Kandy. 
The  Singhalese  recognised  Philip  II. 
as  their  lawfcd  sovereign;  and  a 


covenant  was  concluded  by  which 
th^promised  obedience  to  the  King 
of  Portugal  so  long  as  he  respected 
the  rights  and  usages  of  the  nation. 
The  Portuguese  acquired  the  right 
to  the  royal  monopolies  of  cinna- 
mon, pepper,  and  musk,  obtained 
the  power  of  recruiting  their  forces 
by  the  feudal  service  of  the 
peasantry,  and  the  '  Captain-Gene- 
ral '  of  Colombo  was  empowered  to 
collect  the  revenues  in  the  same 
way  as  they  had  been  raised  by 
the  kings  of  Cotta.  Moreover  the 
priests  and  religious  orders  obtained 
full  liberty  to  preach  Christianity, 
and  no  opposition  was  to  be  offered 
to  conformity  to  the  Christian 
faitL 

The  later  years  of  the  Portuguese 
tenure  were  more  fortunate  than 
the  first.  But  the  necessity  of 
watching  the  Kandyans  caused 
military  expenditure  quite  incom- 
mensurate with  the  commercial 
value  of  the  island;  and  the  re- 
turns which  Ceylon  made  to  the 
home  Government,  even  after  the 
King  of  Portugal  became  the  ac- 
knowledged sovereign,  fell  lament- 
ably short  of  the  first  expectations. 
Jamia  remained  the  capital  of  an 
independent  State  till  the  year 
1617,  when  it  was  invested  by  a 
Portuguese  force;  and  Kandy  then 
became  the  capital  of  the  sole  re- 
maining independent  portion  of 
the  island ;  and  even  this  was  held 
by  a  queen  who  had  been  a  ward 
of  ^  the  Portuguese.  The  most 
stringent  laws  were  passed  by  the 
Portuguese  for  the  protection  of 
their  trade ;  and  a  jealous  mono- 
poly was  established,  especially  in 
the  article  of  cinnamon,  the  sur- 
plus of  which  commodity  was  an- 
nually burned,  in  order  to  enhance 
the  value  of  the  island's  produce. 
Numbers  of  the  Singhalese  became 
nominal  Cliristians^  receiving  at 
their  baptisms  the  honorific  title 
of  Don^  which  is  proudly  borne 
by  their  descendants,  even  when 
they  have  become  recusants  from 
the  Christian  faith.  Intermittent 
sacred  wars  marked  the  latter  years 
of  the  Portuguese  period,  in  which 
the  excesses  of  the  natives  were  ex- 
ceeded by  the  cruelties  of  the  Euro- 
peans.  Superadded  to  the  drain  on 
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the  exchequer  from  the  need  of 
troops  to  gmtrd  the  preaching  of 
Chnist^  sword  in  hand,  or  to  wreak 
.Ten^^euice  £>r  excesses  conunitted 
a^^ainst  the  oonverts,  wasthe  neces- 
mty  of  proTidinff  against  the  de- 
signs of  the  Dnten,  who  fixst  made 
their  appearance  in  Ceylon  in  the 
year  looa.  More  than  ^fky  years 
were  consumed  by  them  in  endea- 
▼onrs  to  expel  the  Fortognese: 
alliances  were  formed  betwe^i 
them  and  the  £ing  of  Kandy : 
Ceylon  was  devastated  try  wars  and 
Ibrays,  varied  hy  brief  intervals  of 

auiet  but  not  of  repose,  in  wliich 
lie  two  European  nations  had  by 
turns  the  support  of  the  nationid 
wty,  but  in  all  of  which  the 
Dutch  showed  the  8i»rit  of  yield- 
ing and  submission^  which  they 
manifested  still  more  clearly  when 
they  i^terwards  gained  possession 
of  the  island.  At  last,  in  1658^ 
the  Dutch  became  virtual  masters 
of  the  seabord — 

and  applied  themaelvcs  deliberately  to  ex- 
tract the  utmoal  possibleaiiioiint  of  adna- 
tage  from  tbdr  rictory.  Their  career 
tliTotighoat  the  period  of  their  donmnoii  ob 
the  blandexhiMtiaiiiarkedeoiiAnMito  that 
of  the  Portagnese:  it  was  chaneteriaed  by 
BO  last  for  conqnesty  and  nnatained  by  acta 
of  remoneleaa  cruelty  to  the  Singhaleee. 
The  fanatical  leal  of  the  BomaB  Catholic 
sovereigns  for  the  propagation  of  the 
faith  vas  replaced  by  the  earnest  toil  of 
the  Dutch  traders  to  extend  their  trading 
monopolies,  and  the  almost  chiyalrons 
energy  vith'  which  the  soldiers  of  Portugal 
resented  and  reasted  the  attaduof  the  na- 
tire  pzinoes  was  exchanged  for  the  snbdned 
gentleness  with  which  the  merehanta  of 
Holland  endared  the  inanlts  and  ont- 
ng»  perpetrated  by  the  tyrant  of  Eandy 
upon  Uieir  envoys  and  ofBoera.  The 
aMostenanee  of  peaee  waa  so  essential  to 
the  extension  of  oommeroe  that  no  pio* 
fooation,  however  gross,  was  snfiBcieat 
to  ronse  them  to  retaliation,  prorided  the 
offence  was  indiyidoal  or  kica],  and  did' 
not  interrupt  the  routine  of  business  at 
their  factories  on  the  coast. 

The  native  ^nghalese  Empire 
still  survived,  and  the  Moors  still 
plied  their  busy  trade  on  the  coast 
All  the  attempts  of  the  Dutch  to 
crush  these  busy  traders-^even  to 
the  attempt  to  put  them  down  by 
the  establishment  of  differential 
duties  on  imi>ort8|  assessed  accord- 


ing to  the  rdigion  of  the  in^x>rter 
— ^were  in  vain :  and,  efen  to  this 
day,  the  descendants  of  the  Aimb 
merchants  engross  a  large  share  <tf 
the  internal  trade  of  tne  island. 
But  the  Dutch  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing to  themselves  a  rigid  monopoly 
of  sll  the  great  branches  of  com- 
merce, and  entered  into  possession 
of  the  same  sources  of  revenue 
which  had  been  collected  by  the 
Portuguese.    The  monopoly  ca  ein- 
namon  was  guarded  even  more  care- 
fully :  the  most  cruel  and  oj^res- 
sive  laws  were  made,  both  in  re^^od 
to  the  protection  of  the  growing 
tree,  and  to  define  the  duties  of  the 
native  tribe  which  performed  the 
work  of  collection.    In  addition  to 
their  ordinary  trading  operations, 
certain  monopolies  were  establishea 
by  the  Dutch,  from  which  th^ 
managed  to  re^  a  revenuei    Th^ 
also   levied  taxes  ^  suited  to  the 
habits  of  the  native  populaticm: 
A  land-tax  assessed  on  produce;  a 
tithe  on  eoco-nuti^urdens^  a  licence 
for  fishermen's  boats,  besideB  a  fish- 
tax  on  the  capture,  and  various 
other  small  items,  which  were  col- 
lected by  the  native  headmen  and 
their  subordinates.    But  the  island 
£uled  to  pay  the  Dutch  aa  it  had 
mreviously  failed  to  reimburse  the 
Portuguese:   and  grasping  policy 
was  as*disiq»pointing  in  its  results 
as  had  been  the  more  diivalrous 
conduct  of  the  preceding  European 
race.     The  Dutch  fully  deserved 
the  monetary  misfortunes  which 
attended  than.     For  throughout 
the  whole  period  of  their  tenure  of 
Ceylon,  thcgr  never  numifested  the 
slightest  disinterested  concern  for 
the  elevation  and  haiHDiiness  of  the 
native  population.      £ven  in  the 
matter  of    schools,  which    were 
freely    established,   they   avowed 
that  their  object  was  to  wean  the 
young  Singhalese  from  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Emperor,  and  to  im- 
press them  the  better   with   the 
power  and  ascendancy  of  HoUand. 
The  churches  which  th^  founded 
for  the  extension  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  were  built  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  Portuguese  Boman 
Catholics ;    and    notwithstanding 
partial  efforts  whidi  they  made  for 
the   advancement   of  the  people 
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^hen  their  interests  were  identical 
with  those  of  the  Qovemment. 
successive  governors  were  obligea 
to  ailmit  the  fact  of  habitual  op- 
pression by  the  headmen  and  the 
officials,  and  to  record  their  con- 
viction that  the  condition  of  the 
Snghalese  under  the  Dutch  was  no 
better  than  it  had  been  under  the 
Portuguese. 

Ceylon,  with  the  exception  of 
the  portion  of  the  island  tnen  sub- 
ject to  a  native  king,  was  ceded  to 
the  East  India  Companv  in  1796. 
The  monopolies  which  had  been 
establishecL  and  the  rights  which 
the  Dutch  had  derived  fiom  former 
possession  of  the  regal  power, 
passed  into  their  hands ;  and  with 
them  came  also  the  system  of 
Boman  Dutch  law  prevalent  in  the 
island.  For  a  short  time  the  Home 
Qovemment  allowed  thei^andto 
remain  under  the  control  of  the 
East  India  Company.  But  the 
total  change  of  aamimstration  in- 
troduced, and  the  extortions  and 
excesses  permitted  bv  their  first 
representatives  in  order  to  gather 
as  much  plunder  as  possible  from 
a  fruit  of  conquest  not  then  secured 
by  treaty,  led  to  a  violent  out- 
break of  the  whole  native  popu- 
lation; on  the  quelling  of  which 
the  Home  Government  determined 
to  administer  the  colony  direct 
from  the  Crown.  In  1798  the 
Honourable  Fred.  North  was  sent 
out  as  the  first  British  Gover- 
nor, and  empowered  to  make  anv 
political  or  fiscal  regulations  which 
the  state  of  the  island  apfiNeared  to 
him  to  require.  His  administration 
was  characterized  by  signal  success 
in  the  organization  of  civil  govern- 
ment; the  promotion  of  religion, 
education,  and  commerce ;  the  est»- 
blishment  of  courts  of  justice ;  the 
lef orm  of  the  revenue,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  native  agriculture  and 
industry.  But  it  was  dimme^  by 
grave  diplomatic  errors,  and  stamed 
by  scenes  of  bloodshed,  the  causes  of 
which  have  been  fuUy  explained  for 
the  first  tkne  by  Sir  Emerson  Ten- 
nent,  who  has  examined  the  Go- 
vernor's conduct  by  help  of  hispn* 
Tate  letters  preserved  in  the  W el- 
lecd^  ]MSS.  The  independence  of 
the  King  of  Kandy  was  recognised 


by  the  British  when  the  seabord  of 
Ceylon  was  ceded  to  them  by  the 
Dutch.  The  occupant  of  the  tiirone 
was  then  a  mere  boj,  who  had 
been  nominated  by  his  Adi^ar  or 
prime  minister,  on  the  demise  of 
Lis  uncle.  Mr.  North  was  willing 
to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  the 
reinresentative  of  the  ancient  ^n- 
gmdetic  dynasty,  and  was  preparing 
to  do  honour  to  him  by  an  embassy 
of  unusual  magnificence,  when  the 
Adigar  opened  u^)  most  confiden- 
tial communications  with  the 
British  Governor.  The  Kandyan 
minister  revealed  his  hatred  of  the 
reigning  family,  and  his  desire  to 
found  a  new  dynasty  in  his  own 
person.  Mr.  North  saw  in  the 
Adigar's  proposals  *an  opportunity 
for  establishing  a  military  protec- 
torate at  Kandy  with  a  subsidized 
British  force,  on  the  model  of  the 
mediatized  provinces  of  India.'  In 
his  zeal  for  the  attainment  of  this 
object,  he  not  only  lent  himself  to 
intrigues  dishonourable  to  his  posi- 
tion as  a  British  Governor  and  to 
his  character  as  an  English  gentle- 
man, but  he  also  forbore  to  de- 
noimce  the  treason  of  the  minister. 
Finally,  he.  came  to  an  agreement 
by  which  the  ^nghalese  King  was 
to  be  reduced  to  a  nonentity,  and 
induced  to  take  up  his  residence 
in  the  British  dominions,  whilst 
the  Adigar  was  to  be  invested  with 
the  regen^  of  the  kingdom,  within  < 
which  a  British  force  was  to  be 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
Kandyans.  These  projects  were 
to  be  carried  out  by  means  of  an  . 
embassy  despatched  ostensib^  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Kin& 
an  agreement  having  been  made 
that  the  ambassador  should  be  the 
general  commanding  in  the  island, 
and  that  the  subsidiary  force 
should  be  introduced  under  the 
guise  of  lus  escort  The  influence 
of  the  Adigar  was  sufficient  to  in- 
duce the  King  to  permit  the  ad- 
vance of  the  ambassador  with  his 
formidable  suite.  But  the  Kandyan 
nobles  became  alarmed,  and  at 
length  succeeded  in  exciting  the 
fears  of  the  King.  A  large  portion 
of  the  English  troops  was  forbidden 
to  cross  the  frontier,  and  the  gene- 
ral, after  devious  nutrches  through 
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the  Kandyan  passes,  arrived  at 
Kandy  with  only  a  small  portion 
of  his  intended  army.  Here  his 
patience  was  worn  ont  by  repeated 
delays;  the  reception  of  a  sub- 
sidized force  was  declined  *  and 
the  ambassador-general  was  nnall^ 
obliged  to  return  without  negoti- 
ating any  treaty  whatever.  The 
Adigar,  foiled  in  his  treachery,  next 
attempted  to  sow  dissension  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  Qovemor. 
Failing  in  this,  he  excited  insur- 
rections at  various  parts  of  the 
island,  which  were  soon  quelled. 
At  length,  in  i8o3,  armed  parties 
began  to  oisturb  the  frontier,  and 
a  rich  caravan  of  Moors,  British 
subjects,  returning  from  Kandv  to 
Putlam,  were  forcibly  deprived  of 
their  property  bjr  officers  of  the 
King.  Compensation  was  demanded, 
but  evaded;  war  ensued,  and 
Kandy  was  seized  bv  General 
MacDowall,  who  found  the  city  de- 
serted by  its  inhabitants.  In  con- 
cert with  the  Adigar,  the  British 
raised  an  usuTX>er  to  the  Kandyan 
throne,  who  at  once  consented  to 
receive  a  subsidized  force  at  his 
capital,  and  conceded  extensive 
territory  to  the  British  Crown.  A 
convention  was  entered  into  by 
which  the  king  de  facto  was  to  be 
relegated  to  Jaffiia,  and  the  Adigar 
invested  with  supreme  authority  at 
Kandy;  and  on  the  faith  of  this 
treaty  with  an  undisguised  traitor, 
the  British  General  retired  to 
Colombo,  leaving  a  garrison  of 
three  hundred  English  and  seven 
hundred  Malays  as  the  subsidized 
contingent.  But  the  Adigar  was 
not  yet  content  with  the  fniits  of 
his  treachery.  He  formed  the  de- 
sign of  seizing  the  British  Gover- 
nor, of  exterminating  the  garrison, 
and  of  founding  a  new  dynasty  at 
Biandy.  Accident  prevented  the 
success  of  the  first  part  of  his  pro- 
ject; but  the  massacre  of  the 
troops  was  fearfully  realized.  War 
followed,  in  which  the  nominal 
King  took  an  active  part,  and  with 
war  were  coupled  insurrections  in 
all  parts  of  the  island.  Mr.  North 
was  unprovided  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  troops  to  exact  ven- 
geance for  the  crimes  of  the  Adigar, 
and  was  obliged  to  content  him- 


self by  reducing  the  Singhalese  dis- 
tricts to  obedience.  At  length  in 
1803,  a  sidlen  peace  was  concluded, 
which  lasted  till  1815,  when  a  re- 
newal of  similar  aj^gressions  by 
the  Kandyan  sovereign  led  to  his 
final  overtiirow,  and  to  the  assump- 
tion of  the  government  of  the 
whole  island  by  the  British.  The 
last  years  of  the  Kandyan  King*s 
existence  as  an  indeoendent  sove- 
reign were  marked  oy  the  most 
awtul  atrocities,  and  it  was  but  the 
lack  of  men  which  prevented  three 
successive  British  governors  from 
deposing  him  years  before  the  event 
finally  took  place.  His  deposition 
and  the  assumption  of  supreme 
power  was  soon  followed  by  an- 
other rebellion,  which  was  crushed 
in  a  few  months.  This  was  the 
last  outbreak  against  British  autho- 
rity in  Ceylon  ;  and  the  forty  years 
wmch  have  since  elapsed  have  been 
peaceful,  and  devoted  by  the  vari- 
ous successive  ^vernors  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  island 
and  the  ^)eople. 

Such  IS  a  brief  summary  of  the 
political  changes  to  which  Ceylon 
has  been  subjected  during  the  last 
four-and-twenty  centuries.  It  was 
no  easy  task  for  the  early  British 
governors  to  deal  with  an  island 
which  had  suffered  from  so  many 
vicissitudes,  and  in  which  the  de- 
scendants of  so  many  dissimilar 
races  were  to  be  ruled  by  the  same 
laws  and  brought  under  a  uniform 
fiscal  system.  With  the  Kandyans, 
whose  chiefs  retained  feudal  n^ts 
over  their  dependents,  and  whose 
priests,  though  repudiating  the  dis- 
tinction of  caste,  taught  the  serfs 
of  the  soil  to  yield  superstitious 
homaj^e  to  exalted  rank,  it  was 
especially  difficult  to  deal  But 
Sir  Bobert  Brownrigg  was  equal  to 
the  emergency,  and  signalized  his 
brief  tenure  of  power  by  wise  enact- 
ments, all  tending  to  narrow  the 
range  of  feudal  power,  and  to  ex- 
pand the  influence  ana  protection 
of  law.  Amongst  his  reforms  were 
the  practical  abolishment  of  raja- 
hanja  ;  the  transfer  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  from  the  native 
headmen  to  European  civilians; 
the  imposition  of  a  tithe  on  culti- 
vated lands  in  lieu  of  personal  ser- 
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vices,  and  the  substitution  of 
official  salaries  instead  of  local 
assessment  for  the  remuneration  of 
the  chiefs.  His  successor,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Barnes,  devoted  his  attention 
to  supplying  the  country  with 
suitable  roads,  and  before  he  re- 
signed his  government  he  had 
rendered  insurrection  in  Kandy 
almost  impossible,  by  piercing  its 
lofty  mountains  with  a  mihtaiy 
.road  of  pre-eminent  excellence,  and 
had  commenced  the  formation  of  a 
highway  from  Trincomalie  to 
Colombo.  In  the  succeeding  years, 
civil  organization  has  been  matured 
with  success ;  domestic  slavery  has 
been  abolished ;  religious  disquali- 
fications removed;  a  legislative 
council  established ;  trading  mono- 
polies extinguished ;  and  conmierce 
encouraged  in  its  utmost  freedom. 
The  island  has  long  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  peaceful  order;  the 
Singhalese  of  the^  maritime  pro- 
vinces, long  familiarized  with  Euro- 
pean energy,  view  the  results  of 
British  rule  with  satisfaction ;  and 
though  the  Eandyans,  brought 
into  more  recent  contact  with  civi- 
lization, still  exhibit  uneasy  sur- 
prise at  the  effect  it  is  producing, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  island 
vnll  rest  secure  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  value  of  British  protec- 
tion. 

The  difficulties  of  introducing  any 
change  in  fiscal  concerns  ill  Ceylon 
may  oe  illustrated  by  the  conse- 
quences of  reducing  the  fish-tax, 
which  had  been  established  by  the 
Portuguese  and  perpetuated  during 
the  Dutch  period.  It  was  fixed 
originally  at  one-fourth  of  the  quan- 
tity caught,  the  collection  being 
undertaken  by  officers  who,  in  re- 
turn for  the  payment,  undertook  to 
protect  the  nshermen  and  to  regu- 
late all  the  affairs  of  the  fisher  caste. 
The  British,  on  giuning  possession 
of  the  island,  attempted  to  establish 
a  money  licence  on  the  boats  in 
place  of  the  old  payment  in  kind. 
But  the  experiment,  though  thrice 
attempted,  was  in  each  case  a 
failure,  and  the  old  system  was 
thrice  restored.  Notwithstanding 
these  disappointments,  the  tax  was 
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reduced  from  a  fourth  to  a  sixth  in 
1834,  from  a  sixth  to  a  tenth  in 
1837,  and  finally  abolished  in  1840. 
It  IS  a  singular  fact  tliat  each  dimi- 
nution of  duty,  instead  of  leading 
to  an  increase  of  the  trade,  was 
attended  with  directly  contrary  re- 
sults. For  as  soon  as  the  fishermen 
lost  their  accustomed  stimulus  to 
exertion,  the  number  of  fishing- 
boats  became  diminished,  the  sup- 
ply became  reduced,  and  the  price 
of  fish  rose  to  more  than  double  its 
former  amounjb.  This  result  is*  in 
direct  antagonism  to  commonly  re- 
ceived economic  notions ;  and  it  is 
not  a  little  singular  to  find  that  a 
similar  attempt,  made  in  Portugal 
some  years  ago^  to  abolish  all  duea 
on  the  capture  offish^  was  followed 
by  exactly  similar  results. 

Eice  and  cinnamon  were  the 
main  products  of  Ceylon  prior  to 
the  British  tenure  of  the  island. 
The  former  must  always  be  re- 
•  garded  as  a  staple  product,  whose 
growth  it  is  essential,  to  encourage 
in  every  possible  way.  In  spite  of 
all  the  changes  and  disasters  to 
which  their  country  has  been  ex- 
posed, and  arising  perhaps  from 
the  feeling  of  attachment  to  the  soil 
which  was  nourished  by  the  early 
national  system  of  village  organiza- 
tion, the  Sinf^halese  people  still  re- 
gard the  ruins  of  their  ancient 
tjEinks  with  a  feeling  of  veneration, 
and  point  to  them  as  the  proudest 
mementoes  of  the  former  wealth 
and  greatness  of  their  country.  It 
would  be  a  wise  and  graceful  act 
on  the  part  of  the  existing  Execu- 
tive to  p&y  some  deference  to  tMa 
national  deling,  and  bv  restoring 
some  of  the  more  perfect  of  the 
ruined  tanks,  to  renaer  it  easy  for 
the  Singhalese  to  follow  their  agri- 
cultural instincts.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  be  very  desirable  if 
some  modification  could  be  intro- 
duced both  in  the  tax  at  present 
levied  on  all  home-grown  grain, 
and  in  the  mode  of  its  collection ; 
for,  with  singular  inconsistency,  the 
government  of  Ceylon  not  only  im- 
poses a  tax  of  Jifii/  per  cent  on  idl 
imported  grain,  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  native  agriculture,  but 
the  tax  on  the  latter  has  been  so 
rigoroasly  enforced  as  materially  to 
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check  native  enterprifie.  Sir  Emer- 
son Tennent  suggests  as  well  wor- 
thy of  consideration  the  total  ex- 
emption of  home-grown  grain  from 
taxation,  and  points  out  the  perfect 

Sracticaoility  of  restoring,  at  a  mo- 
erate  expensei  some  of  the  ruined 
tanks,  round  tne  borders  of  which 
Tillagers  might  be  gathered  as  in 
the  olden  time,  united  together  by 
local  ties  for  tne  common  interest 
of  ail,  and  aiding  to  raise  Ceylon 
to  its  early  state  of  wealth  and  fer- 
tility. 

The  growth  of  cinnamon  is  now 
of  comparatively  small  importance. 
The  quantitv  of  land  devoted  to  its 
culture,  and  the  size  of  the  crop 
raised,  have  both  increased  under 
British  tenure.  But  the  amount  of 
tax  imposed  on  cinnamon  in  lieu 
of  the  former  system  of  monopolv 
prevented  the  expansion  of  its  cul- 
ture, until  the  produce  of  Java 
succeeded  in  driving  all  the  finer 
qualities  of  Ceylon  cinnamon  out* 
of  the  market.  Had  remissions  of 
the  duties  upon  the  culture  and  ex-^ 
pjort  of  cinnamon  been  made  in 
time,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
crop  might  have  remained  a  staple 
in  the  island.  The  necessary  en- 
couragement was  given  too  Tale ; 
and  now  that  Java  sends  so  large 
a  stock  to  the  British  market, 
it  is  improbable  that  the  finer 
quidities  of  the  plant  will  ever 
again  become  a  leading  product  of 
the  island.  The  importance  for^ 
merly  attached  to  the  culture  of 
cinnamon  has  been  transferr^ 
during  the  British  period  to  the 
culture  of  coffee.  The  coffee-plant^ 
though  known  to  have  flourished  in 
Ceylon  for  ages,  was  never  syste- 
matically cultivated  till  within  the 
lastthirt^r  years.  General  Eraser, 
to  whom,  in  coi\junction  with  Major 
Skinner,  the  present  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  physical  features  of 
Ceylon  la  mainly  attributable,  was 
virtually  the  first  to  introduce  the 
culture  of  coffee  as  a  commercial 
speculation.  His  example  was 
largely  followed:  the  clearing  of 
forest  lands  for  the  reception  of 
coffee-plants  was  encouraged  by  a 
special  exemption  of  coffee  culture 
from  taxation ;  and  the  whole  offi- 
cial population  was  affected  with  a 


mania  for  purchasing  and  clearing 
estates  for  coffee  growing.  This 
mania  ended  in  the  ruin  of  many 
of  those  who  had  speculated  in 
Government  landa  ForthesoHof 
Ceylon,  though  capable  of  support- 
ing a  wonderful  amount  of  spon- 
taneous vegetation,  is  not  uni- 
formly responsive  to  systematical 
cultivation.  Little  judgment  had 
been  displayed  in  the  selection  of 
the  first  coffee  estates ;  and  failure, 
of  the  anticipated  crop,  added  to 
the  consequent  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  imsuitable  lands,  reduced 
many  of  the  first  speculatorB  to  ab- 
solute beggary.  Time  has  rectified 
such  early  errors;  experience  has 
pointed  out  the  portionsof  the  island 
best  suited  for  the  growth  of  the 
plant;  the  extravagant  expenditure 
of  the  early  planters  has  been  re- 
duced, and  their  extravagant  anti- 
cipations entirely  dissipated.  The 
rapid  and  pro^table  extension  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  plant  in 
Ceylon  is  the  best  test  of  the  suita* 
bihty  of  the  island  for  its  growth; 
and  with  proper  care  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  the  fiiture  of 
the  Ceylon  coffee-planters  will  be 
sufficiently  remunerative  to  entice 
capitalists  who  can  reside  on  their 
estates  into  joining  in  coffee-pUnt- 
ingspeculations. 

Closely  connected  with  all  that 
relates  to  the  extension  of  enter- 
prise in  Ceylon^  is  the  inquiry  as 
to  where  the  seat  of  government 
should  l^  placed.  There  are  many 
grounds  of  objection  to  the  re- 
tention of  Colombo  as  the  capital 
of  tlie  island.  Its  adoption  by  the 
Portuguese  and  its  retention  by  the 
Dutch  were  due  solely  to  the  acci- 
dent of  its  propinquity  to  the  only 
district  of  the  island  producing 
cinnamon.  Neither  nation  ever 
dreamed  of  considering  what  port 
XDiffht  be  best  adapted  to  commerce, 
or  best  calculated  to  encourage  Sin* 
ghaletic  industry.  The  early  yean 
of  the  British  tenure  were  devoted  to 
the  preservation  of  the  monopoly 
from  which  their  predecessor  had 
derived  their  chief  revenues ;  and  it 
was  indispensable  for  the  security 
of  the  valuable  possessions  of  the 
Crown  to  retain  the  residence  of 
the  governor  in  their  inunediate 
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vicinity.  Bat  recent  years  have 
seen  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
drcumstances  of  the  island.  Not 
only  is  cinnamon  no  longer  a  pam- 
pered Qovemment  monopoly,  but  it 
Las  even  ceased  to  be  productive  to 
the  revenne  as  an  article  of  general 
export.  Local  and  exclusive  in- 
terests have  given  way  all  over  the 
island  to  universal  and  popular  re- 
quirements ;  and  the  question  as  to 
tne  position  most  suitable  for  the 
seat  of  government  and  the  centre 
of  trade  has  been  already  mooted 
and  warmly  discussed  in  Ceylon. 
The  natural  position  of  Tnnoo- 
malie  marks  it  as  a  spot  spedaUy 
suitable  for  the  estaolishment  of 
a  great  emporium  of  trade:  and 
if  steps  were  taken  to  turn  its 
great  natural  advantages  to  ac- 
count, an  impulse  womd  be  con- 
tributed to  cultivation  in  deserted 
districts  of  the  country  which 
would  far  more  than  counterbalance 
any  evils  that  could  arise  from 
interference  with  vested  interests 
elsewhere.  The  only  grave  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  malSng  Trinco- 
mahe  the  capital  of  Ceylon  arises 
from  the  Hauct  that  rain  is  usually 
prevalent  there  at  the  time  when 
coffee  requires  td  be  dried  at  the 
shipping  place  prior  to  embarka- 
tion. ^But  even  if  this  objection 
were  to  be  uniformly  existent, 
which  is  far  from  being  the  case, 
its  inconveniences  would  soon  be . 
obviated  by  improvements  in  the 
processes,  by  the  construction  of 
more  suitable  building,  and  by 
greatly  increased  facilities  of  trans- 
port.' 

If  venerable  antiquity  were  to 
determine  the  port  which  should 
be  the  future  capital  of  Ceylon,  un- 
questionable claims  could  be  ur^ed 
in  fi&vour  of  the  selection  of  Point 
de  Galle.  It  was  for  centuries 
the-  great  emporium  at  which  the 
Arabs  and  Persians  and  Chinese 
met  to  exchange  the  merchandize 
of  the  East  and  West,  and  pro- 
bably the  farthest  point  eastward 
ever  reached  by  the  Greeks  of  the 
Lower  Empire,  by  the  Romans  and 
by  the  Egyptian  mariners  of  Bere- 
nice under  the  Ptolemies,  and  in 
more  modem  times  it  was  a  mart 
of  Portugal  and  Holland.    But  an 


interest  deeper  than  any  which  can 
arise  from  the  connexion  of  such 
nations  with  Point  de  Galle  attaches 
to  the  port,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  identical 
with  the  long-sought  locality  of 
Tarshish.  'A  carend  exanunation 
of  the  Scripture  narrative  suggesta 
that  there  are  two  places  at  least  to 
which  the  Phoenicians  traded,  each 
of  which  bore  the  namex^Tarshish, 
one  to  the  north-west  whence  they 
brought  tiiiy  ir<Hi^  and  lead,  and 
another  to  the  east  which  supplied 
them  with  ivory  and  gold'  Bochart 
conjectured  that  the  Eastern  Tar- 
shish was  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Comorin ;  but  from  want  of  topo- 
graphical knowledge  he  failed  to 
Bx  its  exact  locahty.  From  the 
sacred  narrative  it  would  appear 
that  Tarshish  was  situated  on  an 
island  governed  by  kings,  and 
carrying  on  an  extensive  foreign 
trade.  Isaiah  associates  Tarshish 
with  Paul  and  Lud  that  draw  iht 
bow,  a  characteristic  maintained  by 
theVeddahs,  the  remnant  of  the 
abori^nal  inhabitants  of  Ceylon, 
to  the  present  day.  The  voyage 
occupied  three  years;  and  it  is 
curious  that  a  Persian  poem  of  the 
tenth  century,  which  professes  to 
describe  an  expedition  from  Jeru- 
salem for  the  conquest  of  Ceylon, 
states  that  the  time  occupiea  on 
the  outward  voyage  was  a  year  and 
a  half  The  cargoes  brought  home 
to  Eraongeber  consisted  of  gold 
and  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  pea- 
cocks. Gold  and  silver  are  not  in- 
digenous to  Ceylon,  but  they  could 
have  been  brought  frx)mOpmr;  and 
the  sacred  booxs  of  the  Singhalese 
are  even  now  inscribed  on  plates  of 
silver.  Ivory,  a^pea^  and  peacocks 
are  found  in  the  island  m  c^reat 
abundance;  and  it  is  not  a  uttle 
remarkable  that  the  names  by  which 
these  articles  are  designated  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  are  identical 
with  the  Tamil  appellations  which 
th^  bear  at  the  present  day.  Thus 
by  geographical  position,  by  indi- 
genous productions^  and  by  the  fact 
of  its  having  been  from  time  imme- 
morial the  resort  of  merchant  ships 
from  IJgypt,  Arabia,  and  Persia  on 
the  one  side,  and  India  and  China 
on  the  other,  Galle  presents  a  com- 
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bination  of  claims  to  be  recognised 
as  the  Eastern  Tarshish  of  the 
Phoenicians  which  cannot  be  ad- 
vanced in  favour  of  any  other  place 
in  the  world. 

But  whilst  Galle  can  urge  so 
interesting  claims  to  notice,  its 
harbour  is  neither  sufficiently  com- 
modious nor  secure  to  render  it 
desirable  that  it  should  be  selected 
as  the  seat  of  government.  It  must 
ultimately  become  the  great  civil 
arsenal  of  the  East — ^a  rendezvous 
for  packets  from  India,  Australia, 
and  China^  and  a  place  of  vast  im- 
portance m  its  relations  to  our 
colonial  possessions.  But  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  the  pre-eminent  advan- 
tages of  Trincomalie,  which  must 
idtimately  be  connected  with  Galle 
by  a  railway,  will  be  passed  over  in 
determining  the  future  capital  of 
the  island. 

Traces  of  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants of  Ceylon  are  to  be  found  at 
the  present  day.  They  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Veddahs  and  the 
Rodiyas,  the  latter  being  the  rem- 
nants of  a  debased  class  whose 
former  condition  was  singularly 
like  that  of  the  Cagots  and  Cagueux 
of  the  Pyrenees.  The  former  ex- 
hibit many  of  the  peculiarities  re- 
corded of  the  aborigines  in  the 
Singhalese  national  chronicles,  and 
are  representatives  at  the  present 
day  or  that  portion  of  the  tribes 
conquered  by  Wijayo  and  his  fol- 
lowers with  such  facility,  which 
kept  aloof  from  intermixture  with 
the  governing  race.  Very  recently 
the  state  of  these  classes  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  local  govern- 
ment, and  tlie  attempts  made  to 
improve  their  condition  have  been 
attended  with  sufficient  success  to 
lead  to  the  hope  that  they  will  soon 
occupy  a  higher  and  more  useful 


position  in  the  social  scale.  Tims 
the  beneficent  results  of  British 
rule  have  already  extended  to  all 
classes  of  the  native  population. 
Forty  years  of  peace  is  but  a  short 
term  for  national  elevation  after 
centuries  of  internecine  war;  yet 
even  in  that  brief  period  the  island 
has  derived  signal  advantages  from 
its  connexion  with  Great  Britain, 
and  though  much  remains  to  be 
done  before  the  internal  condition 
of  Ceylon  can  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factory, we  mav  safely  congratulate 
ourselves  on  the  progress  already 
made,  and  on  the  promise  of  a  still 
brighter  future. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  to  a 
8ket<;h  of  the  civil  history  of  the 
island,  and  to  a  brief  summary  of 
some  of  the  more  striking  of  its 
vegetable  productions  and  its 
various  forms  of  animal  life.  We 
have,  been  unable  to  refer  to  many 
interesting  details,  whose  presence 
in  Sir  Emerson  Tennent's  volimies 
shows  the  extreme  care  and  the 
unwearied  research  bestowed  in 
their  preparation.  And  we  have 
purposely  abstained  from  noticing 
the  section  of  Ceylon  which  is  de- 
voted to  an  account  of  the  Singha- 
lese elephant,  not  from  any  desire 
to  i^ore  the  value  of  this  contri- 
bution to  zoological  knowledge,  but 
solely  because  we  were  unwilling 
to  present  detached  extracts  of  a 
portion  of  the  work  with  which 
every  one  interested  in  natural  his- 
tory must  be  already  familiar.  It 
is  rare  to  find  a  book  displaying  so 
much  ability  and  care  as  Sir  Emer- 
son Tennent's  account  of  Ceylon; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
as  well  as  the  public  at  large,  have 
much  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the 
author  for  so  valuable  a  memorial 
of  his  official  residence  at  Colombo* 

T.  Harlin. 
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THE    'FINDING    OF    CHRIST    IN    THE    TEMPLE/ 

BY    MR   HOLMAN    HUNT. 


FIVE  years'  thought  and  observa- 
tion concentrated  on  one  canvas 
bjT  a  capable  man,  will  hardly  have 
failed  to  produce  a  work  very  little 
adapted  to  rapid  e^es  and  offhand 
criticism.  Something,  if  possible, 
of  the  nobler  mind,  some  energy 
of  the  higher  judgment,  some  stress 
of  thought,  in  fact,  to  grasp  the 
thoughts  presented,  must  come  with 
the  spectator^  such  a  picture  as 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  '  Christ  in  the 
Temple*  is — let  alone  to  be  seen 
with  understanding  and  pleasure — 
to  be  seen  in  any  true  sense  at  alL 
And  even  to  an  audience  fit  to 
learn  its  lesson,  the  primary  im- 
pression will  probably  be  that  of 
strangeness.  Let  the  world  ever 
30  loudly  announce  its  desire,  love, 
and  recognition  of  Genius,  yet 
every  original  work,  by  the  very 
fact  of  its  originality,  is  sure  to 
be  first  seen  with  a  surprised  dis- 
pleasure. There  is  nothing  wonder- 
ful in  such  a  result.  We  have  been 
cast  in  our  mould,  and  the  new 
thing  will  not  fit  it.  It  shocks 
perhaps  our  most  detennined  laws 
of  taste,  our  finest  prejudices,  our 
best  bosom  associations.  It  wishes, 
in  a  word,  to  make  us  think  .  .  . 
And  when,  added  to  this  most  pain- 
ful of  ail  requirements,  the  con- 
ventionalities of  much  noble  art 
in  earlier  days  are  boldly  set  aside, 
it  may  be  feared  that  most  spec- 
tators will  rather  hold  Mr.  Hunt's 
work  a  feat  of  skill  for  a  season's 
exliibition,  than  the  treasure  for 
ever  it  is.  But  the  days  to  come 
will  best  authenticate  its  real 
value. 

How  far  the  artist  has  dared 
here  in  original  treatment  may  be 
shown  hy  a  brief  notice  of  some 
earlier  pictures.  The  subject,  ill- 
named  often  the  '  Dispute'  (for  the 
Discussion)  in  the  Temple,  has  not 
been  a  favourite  of  art.  We  may 
probably  assume  that  its  real  sig- 
nificance was  unfelt,  and  that  its 
want  of  symbolical  or  miraculous 
circumstance  was  felt  to  be  un- 
attractive in  the  Middle  Ages.  I  do 
not  think  it  was  touched  by  Raphael 
or  Titian ;  it  is  absent  alike  from 


the  frescoes  of  the  Vatican,  and 
from  Tintoret's  great  cycle  of  scrip- 
ture illustration,  now  mouldering  on 
the  deserted  walls  of  the  Scuola  di 
San  Bocco.  Giotto^  in  the  little 
series  of  the  Florentme  Accademia, 
has  framed  or  followed  the  type 
usually  presented.  A  group  of 
old  men,  who  all  exhibit  more  or 
less  advanced  conviction  and  re- 
spect, are  listening  to  a  boy  en- 
throned above  them  within  aniche ; 
an  arrangement  suggested  perhaps 
by  the  disposition  of  the  seats  for 
bishop  and  clergy  which  closes  the 
apse  m  some  early  churches.  One 
licarer  points  to  the  chi|d.  £^  if 
asking  the  Virgin,  who  witn  ciuiet 
unmoved  looks  enters  the  circle, 
Is  this  indeed  your  son  ?  The  admi- 
rable straightforwardness  of  Giotto 
has  not  failed  him,  and  (the  date 
considered)  every  feature  of  the 
work  is  perfect:  he  could  put  in 
nothing  more;  yet  the  whole  is 
unimpressive.  Whyl  Let  us  take 
two  more  attempts.  Ghiberti's  on 
the  gate  of  thQ  Florentine  Bap- 
tistery is  arranged  like  Giotto  s, 
but  adds  little,  except  that  in  atti- 
tude and  expression  it  is  at  once 
more  dramatic  and  more  conven- 
tional. Neither  goes  beyond  the 
presentment  of  awakened  or  sub- 
missive conviction.  Perhaps  a  little 
more  truth  of  feeling,  some  sense 
of  realization,  was  aimed  at  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  (if  the  picture 
be  rightly  named  in  artist  and  sub- 
ject) m  the  well-known  work  at  tlie 
National  (jiallery.  Yet  the  whole 
is  again  unsatisfactory,  and  shows 
no  definite  advance  in  idea.  The 
stamp  of  eager  inquiry  or  awe- 
struck conscience  is  scarcely  set  on 
these  clever  but  unimpassioned 
heads,  much  less  is  any  dramatic 
character  attempted;  whilst  the 
expression  and  bearinjg  of  Christ, 
though  far  beyond  Giotto's  work, 
would  better  suit  the  preacher  than 
the  child,  and  are  thus  inferior  to 
the  earlier  rendering  in  the  essen- 
tial point  of  veracity. 

Now,  call  to  mind  not  only  the 
few  simple  words  in  wldch  St. 
Luke  teUs  the  story,  but  the  posi- 
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tion  of  tliis  event  in  Oar  Lord's 
life.  It  is  the  single  moment  be- 
tween the  birth  and  the  baptism 
noticed  in  sacred  narrative:  the 
one  recorded  fact  -which  gives  in- 
dividuality to  the  youth  of  Christ, 
and  unites  the  wonderfid  drcum- 
Btances  of  his  nativity  to  the  career 
of  the  Son  of  Qod.  In  the  au- 
thentic '  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,'  it 
stands,  we  might  truly  sav,  as  the 
tnming-point  from  prophecy  to 
fdlfilment;  the  child  s  first  con- 
sciousness who  he  is,  the  earliest 
call  to  his  mission,  the  revelation . 
of  himself  to  himself  To  seize 
this  must  be  the  essential  point  for 
art.  Not  in  the  premature  wisdom, 
not  in  the  attention  of  the  rabbis^ 
not  in  the  parents'  distress,  not  in 
the  peculiarly  hitman  feelings  of 
the  arama,  lies  its  vital  inter^ ; — 
in  the  reply.  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must 
he  about  my  Fathers  business?  Here 
is  the  heart  of  the  incident :  the 
words  we  may  fancy  spoken  have 
really  an  inferior  importance. 
Looking  at  the  facts  of  Christ's  life 
and  the  spirit  of  his  nation,  it  is 
impossible  that  any  distinct  ex- 
pression of  his  own  claims  or  doc- 
trine could  have  been  heard  in  the 
Temple  except  with  cries  of  alarmed 
hostility;  far  less  could  it  have 
been  heard  with  conscious  and  dis- 
cipular deference.  Hence  the 
failure  of  early  art :  it  has  not  ren- 
dered the  central  interest  of  the 
scene,  and  missing  this,  has  tried 
to  give  a  fidse  bearing  and  im- 

fortance  to  the  minor  point  selected, 
t  has  antedated  the  Saviour^s 
career,  and  given  to  the  child  an 
influence  not  attained  bjr  the 
preacher.  Nor  indeed  is  tms  the 
only  scripture  subject  of  which 
the  real  force  has  been  wholly 
overlooked  by  thegreatest  mediseval 
artists. 

It  is^  in  truth,  by  aid  of  the 
deeper  judgment  and  higher  insight 
which  so  many  diverse  causes 
i&ye  rendered  x)ossible  for  us  to- 
wards the  story  of  the  Evanffelists, 
that  Mr.  Hunt  has  been  aole  to 
paint  this  subject  for  the  first  time 
m  its  essential  verity.  We  think 
this  the  most  remarkable  of  modem 
Scripture  paintings-  but  it  is  the 
age  in  which  he  hves   that   has 


placed  the  artist  at  the  point  of 
view  for  a  genuine  evangelical 
treatment  of  scripture.  Rendering 
all  the  other  circumstances  of  the 
scene  with  an  aocuracnr  rarely 
reached  in  art  and  rarely  aimed 
at,  what  he  has  mainly  brought 
before  us  is  the  crisis  in  Our 
Saviour's  earthly  career,  the  first 
sense  of  superhuman  nature  and 
illumination,  the  ecstasy  (to  take  a 
noble  phrase  from  Sir  fThomas 
Browne)  of  '  ingression  into  the  Di- 
vine Shadow.'  And  it  will  easily  be 
felt  why  such  treatment  could  not  be 
attempted  whilst  the  symbolical 
and  tne  miraculous  elements,  or 
again  the  ecclesiastical  and  theo- 
logical, were  the  main  aspects  oofn- 
templated  in  the  life  of  Christ. 

Knowing  the  limitations  under 
which  the  art  lies,  Mr.  Hunt  has 
spared  no  effort  to  give  his  subject 
tne  most  realization.  By  choice 
and  careful  study  of  Oriental  figures, 
dress,  and  architecture,  the  outwaia 
circumstances  have  been  repro- 
duced, if  not  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty, vet  with  what  is  probably 
by  fur  the  nearest  approacn  to  &ct 
attained  in  any  Bible  picture.  It 
is  well  known  that  to  secure  vivid 
fidelity  the  painter  made  a  long 
visit  to  Syn&  and  Egypt,  and  we 
see  that  besides  the  acquirement  of 
innumerable  minor  veracities  in 
costume  and  landscape,  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  obtain  in  Jerusa- 
lem some  noole  types  of  the  Orien- 
tal Jewish  features,  which  are  at 
once  in  the  whole  aspect  more 
ethnologically  characteristic,  and 
yet  in  complexion  and  other  points 
more  European,  than  the  type  of 
Hebrew  head  to  which  modem  art 
has  accustomed  us.  There  was  of 
course  much  risk  that  in  this  sphere 
of  the  work  the  artist  would  fall 
into  mere  antiquarianism,  rest  satis- 
fied with  splendid  surface,  or  be 
crushed  beneath  the  pressure  of  his 
own  gathered  ornaments.  Many  a 
traveller  has  visited  strange  lands 
only  to  become  more  a  stranger  to 
their  inward  spirit ;  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  the  Scriptural  East  may 
be  far  better  comprehended  in 
England  tlian  in  Jerusalem.  Yet 
even  had  Mr.  Hunt,  like  the  untra- 
veiled   painters   of    earlier   date. 
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clothed  and  surrounded  his  figures 
with  the  scenery  and  the  dresses  of 
his  own  or  of  some  ideal  age,  al- 
though he  would  thus  have  thrown 
away  one  most  legitimate  source  of 
interest,  his  figures  would  not  less 
have   told   their  storjr  with   the 
grandest  and  most  vaned  dramatic 
yitalil^.    A  few  of  the  audience, 
indeed— the  beautiful  child  bend- 
ing downwards,  the  youth  gaily 
Bmiling  behind  a  trellis  of  harp- 
strings  with  simple  pleasure  in  his 
own  gaiety,  the  boy  below  who 
looks  on  in  childly  wonder  to  see 
another  child  the  centre  of  so  much 
attention, — ^these  hardly  share  in 
the  drama,  or  more  or  less  break 
its  intensity  by  a  sweet  contrasting 
repose.    But  m  .the  countenances 
oi   the   synod  seated  around  we 
trace  not  the  feelings  only  which 
may  have  been  in  xact  awakened, 
but  those  that  the  Preacher  of  new 
truths  will  at  all  times  be  destined 
to  encounter.'   It  is  a  truth  they 
have  been  hearing  (we  may  suppose 
in  the  silence  of  St.  Luke's  narra- 
tive),  as  strange  as  it  might  have 
been  anticipated — ^the  fulfilment  of 
ancient  prophecgr — unwelcome  and 
new,  the  more  almost  because  it 
was  so  old  and  so  familiar.    Thus^ 
in  the  group  nearest  on  the  left,  we 
see  two  men  who,  belonging  now 
to  the  past  alone,  cannot  grasp  the 
novel  wisdom  of  which  thev  are 
reliictant  listeners — one  blina  and 
in  extreme  old  ^e  holding  the  rolls 
of  the  Law  which  he  s3rmbolizes, 
and  hearing  as  if  in  a  dream  what 
he  scarcely  knows,  with  the  one 
bought  tliat  from  such  trouble  and 
terror  he  will  be  soon  at  rest; — 
while  the  second,  less  decrepit,  but 
unable  to  reply  to  those  awe-strik- 
ing words,  turns  and  presses  his 
himd  to  give  him  strength  and  con- 
solation.   'The  truth  will  outlast 
their  time :  the  texts  written  in  the 
casket  orphylacterv  wliichhe  grasps 
assure  him  that  the  law  will  out- 
last all  time.'    We  too  may  have 
heard  such  arguments  ....  Op- 
j)06ed  directly  to  these  representa- 
tives .  of  the  former  world  is  the 
vigorous  vouth  who,  satisfied  ap- 
parently tnat  this  was  He  of  whom 
the  Prophets  spoke,  is  yet  deter- 
mined,'in  the  noble  spirit  which 


sacrifices  all  for  truth,  to  try  to  the 
uttermost  the  doctrine  announced, 
and  with  fixed  eyes  and  closed  Ups 
anchors  himself,  as  it  were,  on  the 
countenance   and   the   voice   not 
again,  perhaps,  to  be  heard,  till  in 
the  due  season  it  calls  mm  and 
finds  him  ready  to  leave  all  and 
f oUow  Christ.    Next  are  two,  the 
late  leaders  (we  may  fancy)  in  this 
discussion,  the  logicians  to  whom 
the  scene  has  been  only  a  subtle 
fence  of  argument  as  in  some  me- 
diaeval or  Athenian  academy,  and 
who  still  reckon  on  their  fingers 
the  points  raised,  or  omitted,  or 
answered  by  the  youthful  dispu- 
tant   There  are  others:  one  who 
has  hardly  grasped  the  meaning  of 
the  discussion ;  one  who  looks  from 
behind  with  a  keen  malignity;  a 
third  who,  alarmed  simply  for  a 
child  so  beyond  his  years  in  the 
flavour  of   Qod   and   in  wisdom, 
seems  to  entreat  him  to  desist  be- 
fore an  earnestness  to  the  world  so 
distasteful  shall  brin^  him  the  risk 
of  the  world's  reward : — my  list  is 
long,  yet  it  will  be  seen  that  I  omit 
several  persons   in   this  wealthy 
drama.     Whilst  none  of  the  audi- 
ence can  be  considered  as  disciples, 
the  accessories  everywhere,  in  strong 
silent  contrast  announce  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets : 
— ^the  first-firuit  wheat-straw  by  the 
gateway,  the  cornerstone  the  build- 
ers areraisingbelow,thepurification 
scene  with  the  lamb  and  the  doves 
bdiind,  the  warning  letters  on  the 
door  :^the  Lord  whom  they  sought 
has  suddenly  come  to  his  Temple. 
And  one  would  search  far  and  wide 
in  art  to  find  representations  of 
more  majesty  and  tenderness  than 
those  which  the  artist,  rising  to  the 
central  point  of  interest  with  equal 
force,  has  given  of  the  Child  and 
the  Mother.     The  swoi:d  for  the 
first  time  has   gone  through  her 
heart  at  his  mysterious  absence, 
but  she  has  foimd  him  now,  on 
what  business  she  knows  not,  but 
is  surrendered  to  the  one  thoiight, 
she  has  found  him.    By  the  caress 
of  the  left  hand  and  the  gentle  in- 
clination of  the  figure  towards  Ms 
Mother,  we  are  made  aware  that 
the  son  answers  the  appeal  of  her 
affection :  by  the  firm  self-restraint 
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of  the  attitude,  the  glow  and  flush 
of  the  face  and  lucid  depth  of  the 
eyes,  that  his  thoughts  are  with 
ms  Father's  mission — ^who  should 
try  to  look  into  that  future  as  it  may 
then  have  presented  itself]  .  .  . 
Through  the  open  door  we  see  the 
first  slopes  of  Olivet ;  we  know  we 
are  near  the  earthly  scene,  of  the 
Death.  I  leave  such  considerations  • 
in  silence,  as  is  best :  indeed  Art, 
when  so  lofty  and  employed  thus, 
suggests  many  thoughts  too  serious 
to  he  here  more  than  suggested — 

Signor  mio  Qesii  Cristo,  Iddio  yerace, 
Or  f u  si  fattA  la  sembianxa  vostra  f 

— At  least,  I  think  none  of  the  great 
masters  of  inspired  expression — 
Angelico  or  Leonardo  or  Michel- 
im^lo — ^have  surpassed  our  English 
artist  in  the  most  arduous  aim 
which  art  can  set  herself. 

If  the  truth  of  thought  which 
this  work  displays  had  not  been 
united  with  correspondent  excel- 
lence in  the  rendermg^  we  should 
have  felt  the  regret  which  so  tnany 
modem  pictures  raise,  that  the 
painter  had  not  chosen  some  other 
means  than  colour  to  set- forth  his 
story.  It  would  have  fallen  into 
the  large  class  of  which  Germany 
and  France  supply  frequent  exam- 

1>les,  much  excellent  lofi;ic  and  phi- 
osophy  unfortunately  laid  on  can- 
vas. But  Mr.  Hunt's  picture  is  not 
less  remarkable  in  art  than  in  idea. 
Space  fails,  or  it  would  be  curious 
to  compare  it  as  technical  work 
with  the  earlier  representations;  to 
point  out  how  far  this  passes  Giotto 
m  absolute  truth  to  fact,  Ghiberti 
in  grace  of  line  and  arrangement. 
Leonardo  in  subtlety  and  force  oi 
human  character— the  mastery  over 
colour  raised  to  its  highest  key,  and 
disposed  in  tropical  variety  and 
wealth  of  combination — ^the  tremu- 
lous accuracy  of  drawing  —  the 
mysterious  skill  and  governed 
gradation  of  the  finish.  There  is 
an  even  balance  of  power  which 
seems  to  unite  in  one  work  the 
excellences    which     have    singly 

S'ven  ^lory  to  many  sreat  pictures, 
r  again,  looking  at  tne  conception 
of  the  scene  in  its  auxiliaries  of 
dress,  architecture,  and  ornament, 
what  a  difference  is  here,  in  the 


amount  of  toil  and  observation  laid 
on  the  men  of  our  own  time,  com- 
pared with  the  narrow  requirements 
under  which  the  early  iminters 
worked !  They  were  blameless  in 
the  simplicity  of  their  representa- 
tion if  tnejr  took  what  dresses  they 
chose,  and  in  place  of  the  gorgeous 
temple  gave  a  vague  hint  of  Gothic 
or  Komanesque  building,  for  to 
conceive  of  the  scene  as  it  really 
stood  was  in  those  ages  simply 
impossible.  Like  the  deficiency  in 
historical  criticism  which  pervades 
mediaeval  chroniclers,  their  work 
was  careless  on  these  matters,  not 
from  contempt  of  anachronism,  but 
because  when  they  lived  the  bare 
idea  of  anachromsm  was  not  in 
being.  For  us  who  can  study  the 
F^t,  and  know  in  how  unbroken  a 
tradition  the  arts  of  life  and  man- 
ners have  there  x>ersisted.  to  return 
to  that  earlier  phase  of  feeling  would 
be  really  anachronistic.  Their 
utmost  realization  would  not  be 
such  to  us.  What  in  truth  we 
have  is  the  power  (at  least)  to  make 
our  pictures  as  much  beyond  the 
old  Italian  in  truth  of  detail,  as 
from  other  causes,  in  depth  of 
conception.  That  this  procedure 
brings  with  a  higher  um  a  higher 
difficulty,  that  the  intensity  of  the 
painter's  power  must  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  arduousness  of  his 
attempt,  is  also  manifest.  It  should 
therefore  be  at  once  a  pleasure  and 
a  noble  pride  to  Ikiglishmen,  that 
the  first  conspicuous  step  in  this 
new  sacred  art  has  been  taken  by 
one  of  us,  that  an  artist  capable  of 
the  intellectual  mastery  reauired 
for  a  ffreat  Scripture  subject  should 
have  been  able  to  realize  it  also 
with  a  fidelity  not  less  perfect  than 
before  unthought  of. 

How  ^eat  a  sum  of  the  best 
manl^  virtues  is  embodied  as  it 
were  in  such  a  work  as  this !  How 
mudi  the  artist  has  painted  beside 
his  picture!  "What  wakeful  dili- 
{^nce,  what  intelligent  observation 
is  here !  What  deep  reli^ous  feeling, 
and,  better  yet,  love  of  truth  how 
devout  and  admirable !  ^  It  seems 
to  me  but  a  petty  criticism  which 
would  complain  that  Mr.  Hunt 
has  given  V>o  much  to  one  work, 
has  lavished  over-thought  and  over- 
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care  on  a  few  feet  of  surface.   Such 
a  judgment  is,  in  fact,  only  that  the 

ficture  is  too  good  lor  the  critic, 
^erhaps  it  might  be  better  for  art, 
better  for  mankind  in  every  sphere 
of  action,  if  every  one  ^ave  his 
whole  best  to  all  he  set  Ids  hands 
to;  but  if  an  aim  so  high  be  indeed 
too  severe  and  intense  for  human 
nature^  it  is  one  which  any  great 
soul  will  assuredly  strive  after  once 
at  least  in  his  career.  There  must 
be  some  one  thing,  some  Faiiltencn, 
or  (Edipua  at  Colonus,  or  Speech 
on  tfie  Crown,  some  Jerusalem 
Taken,  or  Paradise  Lott,  or 
Cenacolo,  or  Memafi,  or  FreischiUZy 
in  which  the  man  shall  show 
himself  in  his  farthest  force 
and  plenitude, .  touching  it  and 
retouching  perhaps  for  many 
years,  putting  here  his  brightest, 
truest,  and  longest  treasured 
thou^nts,  and  stamping  the  work 
as  his  bequest  for  ever  to  his 
fellow-creatures.  Many  a  gifted 
man  has  died  too  soon  for  us  and 
for  himself,  and  like  Thucydides  or 
Virgil  or  Shelley,  or  that  one  but 
the  other  day  whose  name  will 
hold  with  these  a  place  of  'high 
collateral  glory,'  has  left  his  mas- 
terpiece unwritten  or  uncompleted, 
ana  the  world  to  wonder  what 
never-conquered  height  of  genius 
the  accomplished  poem  or  picture 
or  histoiy  might  have  attained. 
One  would  not  say  of  a  man  yet 
young,  that  in  this  picture  Mr. 
Hunt  nas  given  the  whole  measure 
of  his  strength;  but  let  us  be  glad 
that  we  have  here  so  much  thought 
and  forcible  characterization  and 
loving  fidehty  and  splendid  paint- 
ing^  that  he  has  concentrated  him- 
self through  several  years  on  a 
single  effort,  and  by  his  own  work 


carried  further  what  has  been 
hitherto  the  landmark  of  English 
art,  and  that  into  regions  trodden 
how  rarely ! — ^and  only  by  the  really 

Seat  artists  of  their  generation, 
e  has  shown  in  truth  (to  point 
out  once  more  the  highest  lesson 
of  the  work),  not  that  religious  art 
is  exhausted,  but  rather  that  it  has 
never  yet  reached  its  full  and  fair 
perfection;  not  that  it  is  now 
Deyond  our  reach,  but  now  for  the 
first  time  rather  by  the  course  of 
man's  tliou^ht  and  knowledge  ren- 
dered possible,  and  this  with  a 
force  and  feeling  worthy  of  an  aim 
so  exalted.  One  such  picture,  like 
Van  Eyck's  Adoration  Altarpiece 
in  Ghent,  would  properly  make  the 
city  possessing  it  a  centre  of  pil- 
grimage for  those  to  whom  truth 
and  i)oeti7  and  the  high  achieve- 
ments of  man  have  any  interest. 
It  is  true  that  this  and  every  such 
typical  effort  of  the  human  mind 
as  I  have  just  alluded  to,  even  the 
highest  and  most  perfect  utterance 
of  the  whole  man,  suggests  another 
lesson  also — ^that  the  *  thus  far  and 
no  farther,'  is  stamped  on  what  at 
first  sight  or  to  unjudging  believers 
may  seem  beyond  all  bettering. 
Yet  I  think  it  will  be  found,— 
without  pretendinff  to  balance 
man  against  man,  the  great  artist 
of  the  last  two  centuries  here  and 
abroad,  yet  after  weighing  care- 
fully what  has  been  done  through- 
out Europe — ^that  Europe  has  pro- 
duced no  one  work  of  equal 
force  and  compass  since  the  great 
soul  of  Velasquez  was  fretted  to 
death  by  the  frivolities  of  a  court 
festival,  or  Bubens  laid  in  the 
chancel  of  S.  Jacques  beneath  the 
glory  and  the  glow  of  his  own 
masterpiece. 

F.  T.  P. 
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OONCEENING  THE  DIGNITY  OF  DULNES& 


IF  any  man  wishes  to  write  with 
vigour  and  decision  upon  one 
side  of  any  debated  question,  it  is 
highly  expedient  that  he  snould 
wnte  before  he  has  thought  much 
or  louR  upon  the  debated  question. 
For  calmly  to  look  at  a  subject  in 
all  its  bearings,  and  dispassionately 
to  weigh  that  which  may  be  said 
pro  and  coriy  is  destructive  of  -that 
unhesitating  conviction  which  takes 
ita  side  and  keeps  it  without  a  mis- 
giving whether  it  be  the  right  side, 
and  which  discerns  in  all  that  can 
be  said  bv  others^  and  in  all  that  is 
suggested  by  one  s  own  mind,  only 
something  to  confirm  the  conclusion 
already  arrived  at.  It  must  be 
often  a  very  painful  thing  to  have 
what  may  betermed  a  judicial 
mind^ih&t  is,  a  mind  so  entirely 
free  from  bias  of  its  own,  that  in 
forming  its  opinion  upon  any  sub- 
ject, it  is  decided  simplv  by  the 
merits  of  the  case  as  set  before  it; 
for  the  arguments  on  either  aide 
are  sometimes  all  but  exactly  ba- 
lanced. Yet  it  may  be  necessary 
to  say  Yes  to  the  one  side  and  No 
to  the  other ;  it  ma;|^  be  impossible 
to  make  a  compromise — i.  e,.  to  say 
to  both  sides  at  once  both  Yes  and 
No.  And  if  great  issues  depend 
upon  the  conclusion  come  to,  a 
conscientious  man  may  undergo  an 
indescribable  distraction  ana  an- 
ffuish  before  he  concludes  what  to 
believe  or  to  do.  If  a  man  be  Lord 
Chancellor,  or  General  commanding 
an  army  in  action^  there  must  often 
be  keen  miserv  m  the  incapacity 
to  decide  which  of  two  competing 
courses  has  most  to  say  for  itself. 
Oh,  that  eveiy  question  could  be 
answered  rightly  by  either  Yes  or 
No !  Ohj  that  one  side  in  every 
Quarrel,  m  every  debate,  were 
aecidealy  right,  and  the  other 
decidedly  wrong  1  Or,  if  that  can- 
not bCj  tne  next  blessmg  that  is  to 
be  desired  by  a  human  Deing  who 
wishes  to  be  of  use  where  God  has 
put  him  in  this  world,  is,  the  gift 
of  vigorous  and  intelligent  one- 
sidedness ;  for  in  practice  conflict- 
inff  views  are  often  so  nearly 
balanced,  and  the  lo&s  of  time  and 
energy  caused  by  indecision  is  so 


great,  that  it  is  better  to  adopt  the 
wrong  view  resolutely,  and  act  upon 
it  unhesitatingly,  than  to  adopt  the 
right  view  dubiously,  and  take  the 
right  path  falteriugly,  and  often 
looking  back.  And  one  feels  some- 
how as  if  there  were  something 
degrading  in  indecision;  something 
manly  and  dimiified  in  a  vigorous 
will,  provided  that  vigorous  wiU  be 
barelv  dear  of  the  charge  of  blind, 
uncalculating  obstinacy.  For  the 
spiritual  is  unquestionably  a  higher 
tning  than  the  material,  the  living 
is  better  than  the  inert,  the  man 
than  the  machine.  But  the  judicial 
mind  approaches  to  the  nature  of 
a  madune.    It  seems  to  lack  the 

Sower  of  originating  action  *  to  be 
etermined  entirely  by  foreign 
forces.  It  is  simply  a  very  delicate 
pair  of  scales,  in  one  scale  you 
put  all  that  tan  be  said  on  one  side, 
in  the  other  scale  you  put  all  that 
can  be  said  on  the  other  side,  and 
the  beam  passively  follows  the 
greater  weight.  Oi  course,  the 
analogy  between  the  physical  and 
the  spiritual  is  never  perfect.  The 
scales  which  weigh  argument  differ 
in  various  respects  from  the  scales 
which  weigh  sugar  or  tea.  The 
material  weighinc-machine  accepts 
its  weights  at  the  value  marked 
upon  tnem,  while  the  spiritual 
weighing-machine  has  the  addi- 
tional anguish  of  deddiiig  whether 
the  argument  put  into  it  shall  be 
esteemed  as  an  ounce,  a  pound,  or 
a  ton. 

All  this  which  has  been  said  has 
been  keenly  felt  by  the  writer  in 
thinking  of  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent essay.  I  am  sorry  now  that  I 
did  not  begin  to  write  it  sooner.  I 
could  then  have  taken  my  side 
without  a  scruple,  and  have  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  which  would 
have  been  resolute  if  not  perfectly 
ri^ht.  Various  facts  which  came 
within  my  observation  impressed 
upon  me  the  feu^t  that,  m  the 
judgment  of  very  many  people, 
there  is  a  dignity  about  cuilness. 
Various  considerations  suggested 
themselves  as  tending  to  prove  that 
it  is  absurd  to  regard  dulness  as  a 
dignified  thing;  and  the  business 
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of  the  essay  was  desmied  to  be, 
first,  to  state  and  illustrate  the 
common  view,  and  next^  to  show 
that  the  common  view  is  absurd. 
But  who  is  there  that  does  not 
know  how  in  most  instances,  if  it 
strikes  you  on  a  first  glance  that 
the  minority  of  mankind  hold  and 
act  upon  a  belief  that  is  absurd, 
longer  thought  shakes  your  con- 
fident opinion,  and  idtimately  you 
land  in  the  conviction  that  the 
majority  of  mankind  are  quite  right] 
The  length  of  time  requisite  to 
reach  those  second  thoughts  which 
are  proverbially  best,  varies  much. 
It  seems  to  require  a  lifetime  (at 
least  for  men  of  warm  heart  and 

Snick  brain)  to  arrive  at  calm,  en- 
urine  sense  in  the  compHcations 
of  political  and  social  science.  In 
the  mellow  autumn  of  his  days,  the 
man  who  started  as  a  republican, 
communist,  and  atheist,  has  settled 
(never  again  to  be  moved)  into 
liberal  conservatism  and  unpre- 
tending Christianity.  It  requires 
two  or  three  vears  (reckoning  from 
the  first'inocnlation  with  the  poison) 
to  return  to  common  sense  in  meta- 
physics. For  myself,  it  cost  a  week 
of  constant  thought  to  reach  my 
present  wit-stand,  which  may  be 
Driefiy  expressed  as  follows.  Al- 
though many  men  carry  their  belief 
in  the  dignity  of  dulness  to  an  un- 
justifiable excess,  yet  there  is  no 
small  amount  of  sense  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  dignity  of  dulnesa 
Thus,  in  the  lengthening  liffht  of 
various  April  evenings,  did  the 
writer  muse;  thus,  wliilc  looking 
at  many  crocuses,  yeUow  in  the 
sun  of  several  April  morning 
Why  is  it,  thought  1,  that  dulness 
is  dignified?  Why  is  it,  that  to 
write  a  book  which  no  mortal  can 
read,  because  it  is  so  heavy  and 
uninteresting,  is  a  more  dignified 
thing   than   to  write  a  book   so 

E leasing  and  attractive  that  it  shall 
e  read  (not  as  work,  but  as  play) 
by  thousands  ?  Why  is  it  that  anv 
article,  essay,  or  treatise,  which 
handles  a  grave  subject  and  pro- 
pounds grave  truth,  only  in  an  in- 
teresting and  readaole  style,  is  at 
once  marked  with  the  black  cross 
of  contempt,  by  being  referred  to 
the  class  of  hglii  literature,  and 


spoken  of  as  flimsv,  flashy,  slight, 
and  the  like;  while  a  treatise  on 
the  self-same  subject,  setting  out 
the  self-same  views,  only  in  a  pon- 
derous, wearisome,  imreadable,  and 
(in  brief)  dtdl  fasnion,  is  regarded 
as  a  composition  solid,  substantial, 
and  eminently  respectable)  Is  it 
not   hard,  that   by  many  stupid 

Seople  a  sermon  is  esteemed  as 
eep,  massive,  theological,  solid, 
simply  because  it  is  such  that  they 
find  they  cannot  for  their  lives 
attend  to  it ;  and  another  sermon  is 
held  as  flimsy,  superficial,  flashy, 
light,  simply  because  it  attracts  or 
compels  their  attention?  And  I  saw 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  dignitv  of 
dulness,  as  held  1^  commonplace 
people,  is  at  the  nrst  glance  mis- 
chievous and  absurd,  and  appa- 
rently invented  by  stupid  men  for 
their  encouragement  m  their  stu- 

Sidity.  But  gradually  the  thought 
eveloped  itself,  that  rapidity  of 
movepient  is  inconsistent  with  dig- 
nity. Dignity  is  essentially  a  slow 
thing.  A^itv  of  mind,  no  less 
than  of  bodv,  befits  it  not.  Eapid 
processes  of  thought,  quick  turns 
of  feeling— a  host  of  the  little  arts 
and  characteristics  which  give  in- 
terest to  composition — have  too 
mudi  of  the  nimble  and  mercurial 
about  them.  A  harlequin  in  cease- 
less motion  is  imdignified :  a  Cliief 
Justice,  sitting  very  still  on  the 
bench  and  scarcely  moving,  save 
his  hands  and  head,  is  tolerably 
dignified;  the  King  of  Siam  at  a 
state  pageant,  sitting  in  a  gallery 
in  a  sumptuous  dress,  and  so  iija- 
movable,  even  to  his  eyes,  that 
foreign  ambassadors  have  doubted 
whether  he  were  not  a  wax  figure, 
is  very  dignified^  but  the  most 
di^niified  of  all  m  the  belief  of 
millions  of  people  of  extraordinary 
stupidity  was  the  Hindoo  deity 
Brahm,  who  through  innumerable 
ages  remained  in  absolute  quies- 
cence, never  stirring,  and  never 
doing  anything  whatever.  So 
here,  I  thought,  is  the  key  of  the 
mystery.  There  is  a  general  pre- 
possession that  slowness  has  more 
dignity  than  a^hty:  and  a  par- 
ticular application  oi  this  general 
prepossession  leads  to  a  common 
oehef,  sometimes  grossly  absurd. 
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sometimes  not  without  reason,  that 
dulness  is  a  dignified  thing. 

Would  you  know,  my  youthful 
reader,  how  to  earn  the  mgh  esti- 
mation of  the  fipreat  majority  of 
steady-going  old  gentlemen  1  I 
will  tell  jrou  how.  You  have,  in 
the  morning,  attended  a  puolic 
meeting  for  some  religious  or  bene- 
volent purposes.  Manv  speeches 
were  made  there.  In  the  evening 
you  meet  at  dinner  a  grave  ana 
cautious  man,  advanced  in  years, 
whom  you  beheld  in  a  seat  of 
eminence  on  the  platform,  and  you 
begin  to  discourse  of  the  speecnes 
with  him.  Call  to  your  remem- 
brance the  speech  you  liked  best — 
the  interesting,  stirring,  thrilling 
one  that  wakened  you  up  when  the 
others  had  well  nigh  sent  you  to 
sleep — the  speech  that  you  held 
your  breath  to  listen  to,  and  that 
made  your  nerves  tingle  and  your 
heart  beat  faster,  and  say  to  the  old 
gentleman,  *  Do  you  remember  Mr. 
A.'s  speech?  Mere  flash!  Very 
superficial  Flimsy.  All  figures 
and  flowers.  Flights  of  fancy. 
Nothing  solid.  Very  well  for 
superficial  people,  but  nothing  there 
for  people  who  think.'  Then  fix 
on  tne  very  duDest  and  heaviest  of 
all  the  speeches  made.  Fix  on  the 
speech  that  you  could  not  force 
yourself  to  listen  to,  though,  when 
you  did  by  a  great  effort  follow 
two  or  three  sentences,  you  saw  it 
was  very  good  sense,  out  insuffer- 
ably dull;  and  say  to  the  old 
gentleman,  *Very  different  teith 
the  speech  of  Mr.  R  Ah,  there 
was  mind  there!  Something  that 
you  couM  grasp  1  Good  sound 
sense.  No  flash.  None  of  your 
extravagant  flights  of  imagination. 
Admiraole  matter.  Who  cares  for 
oratory?  Give  me  substance!* 
Say  all  this,  my  youthful  reader,  to 
the  solid  old  gentleman,  and  you 
will  certainly  be  regarded  by  him 
as  a  young  man  of  sound  sense, 
and  iKith  taste  and  judgment  mature 
beyond  your  years.  And  if  you 
wish  to  deepen  the  fiivourable  im- 
pression you  have  made,  you  may 
go  on  to  complain  of  the  triviality 
of  modem  literature.  Say  that  you 
think  the  writings  of  Mr.  Thackeray 
wearisome  and  unimproving ;  for 


your  part,  you  would  rather  read 
the  sermons  of  Doctor  Lo^.  Say 
that  Fntser^B  Magazine  is  flippant : 
you  prefer  the  Journal  oftli^  JStatis- 
tical  Society,  You  cannot  go  wrong. 
You  have  an  unerring  rule.  You 
have  merely  to  consider  what  things, 
books,  speeches,  articles,  sermons, 
you  find  most  dull  and  stupid :  then 
declare  in  their  favour.  Acknow- 
ledge the  grand  principle  of  the 
dignity  of  dulness.  So  shall  the 
old  gentleman  tell  his  fellows  that 
you  nave  *^ot  a  head.'  There  is 
*  something  in  you.'  You  are  an 
'  uncommon  fine  youxig  man.'  The 
truth  meanwhile  will  be,  either 
that  you  are  an  impostor,  sham- 
ming what  you  do  not  think,  or  a 
man  of  most  extraordinary  and 
anomalous  tastes,  or  an  incorrigible 
blockhead. 

But  whatever  you  may  be  your- 
self, do  not  fall  into  error  in  your 
iudgment  of  the  old  gentleman  and 
nis  compeers.  Do  not  think  of 
him  uncnaritably.  If  he  made  a 
speech  at  the  meeting,  you  may  be 
ready  to  conclude  that  the  reason 
why  he  preferred  the  didl  speech 
to  the  brilliant  one  is,  that  his  own 
speech  was  very,  very  dull.  And 
no  doubt,  in  some  cases,  it  is  envy 
and  jealousy  that  prompt  the  com- 
monplace man  to  underrate  the 
brilliant  appearances  of  the  brilliant 
man.  It  must  be  a  most  soothing 
thought  to  the  ambitious  man  of 
infenor  ability  that  the  speech, 
sermon,  or  volume  which  greatly 
surpasses  his  own  shall  be  n^^ded 
by  many  as  not  so  good  as  Im  own, 
just  because  it  is  so  incomparably 
bbtter.  It  would  be  a  pleasing 
arrangement  for  all  race-horses 
which  are  lame  and  broken-winded, 
that  because  Eclipse  distances  the 
field  so  far,  Eclipse  shall  therefore 
be  adjudged  to  nave  lost  the  race. 
And  precisely  analogous  is  the 
floating  belief  in  many  common- 
place minds,  that  if  a  discourse  or 
composition  be  brilliant,  it  cannot 
be  solid ;  that  if  it  be  interesting, 
this  proves^  it  to  be  flimsy.  No 
doubt  brilliancy  is  sometimes  at- 
tained at  the  expense  of  solidity ; 
no  doubt  some  wntings  and  speeches 
are  interesting  whose  body  of 
thought  is  very  slight ;  which,  as 
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Scotch  people  say,  have  very  little 
in  them.  But  the  vulgar  belief  on 
this  matter  really  amounts  to  this : 
that  if  a  speech,  sermon,  or  book 
be  very  cood,  this  proves  it  to  be 
very  bai  And  as  most  people 
who  produce  such  things  produce 
very  oad  ones,  you  may  easily  see 
how  willingly  this  belief  is  accepted 
by  most  people.  Still,  this  does  not 
entirely  explain  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  old  gentleman  al- 
ready mentioned.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  he  declares 
the  speecli  of  Mr.  A  to  be  bad 
simply  because  he  knows  it  wa^ 
provokingly  good,  nor  that  he  de- 
clares the  speech  of  Mr.  B  to  be 
good  simply  because  ho  knows  it 
was  soothingly  bad.  The  old  gentle- 
man may  have  been  almost  or  even 
entirely  sincere  in  the  opinion  he 
expressed.  By  long  habit,  and  by 
pushing  into  an  extreme  a  belief 
which  has  a  substratum  of  truth,  he 
may  have  come  to  regard  with 
suspicion  the  speech  whicn  interests 
him,  and  to  take  for  ^ranted,  with 
little  examination  of  the  fact  of  the 
case,  that  it  must  be  flimsy  and 
slight,  else  he  could  not  take  it  in 
so  pleasantly  and  easily.  And  all 
this  founds  not  merely  on  the  grand 
principle  of  the  dignity  of  dulness, 
out  likewise  on  the  impassable 
nature  of  the  gulf  which  parts 
instruction  from  amusement,  work 
from  play.  Work,  it  is  assumed 
as  an  axiom,  is  of  the  nature  of 
pain.  To  ^et  solid  instruction  costs 
exertion :  it  is  work :  it  is  a  painful 
thii]g.  And  the  consequence  is. 
that  when  a  man  of  great  skill  ana 
brilliant  talent  is. able  to  present 
solid  instruction  in  a  guise  so 
attractive  that  it  becomes  pleasant 
instead  of  painful  to  receive  it,  you 
are  startled.  Your  suspicions  are 
aroused.  You  begin  to  think  that 
he  must  have  sacrificed  the  solid 
and  the  useful.  This  cannot  be 
work,  you  think :  it  must  be  play, 
for  it  IS  pleasant.  This  cannot  be 
instruction,  you  think :  it  must  be 
amusement,  for  it  is  easy  and  agree- 
able to  follow  it.  This  cannot  be 
a  right  sermon,  you  think,  for  it 
does  not  put  me  asleep :  it  must  be 
a  flimsy  and  flashy  declamation :  or 
some  such  disparaging  expression 


is  used.    This  cannot  be  the  normal 
essay,  you  think,  for  you  read  it 
through    without    yawning;    you 
don't  know  what  is  wrong,  but  you 
are  safe  in  saying  that  its  order  of 
thought  must  be  very  light;  the 
fact  that  you  could  read  it  without 
yawning  proves  that  it  is  so.    You 
ibrget  tlie  alternative,  that  solid 
and  weighty  thought,  both  in  essay 
and  sermon,  may  have  been  made 
easy  to  follow,  by  the  interesting 
fashion  in  which  they  were  put 
before  you.    But  stupid  people  for- 
get this    alternative:   they  never 
think  of  it,  or  they  reject  it  at  the 
first  mention  of  it.    It  is  too  absurd. 
It  ignores  tlie  vital  difference  be- 
tween work  and  play.    Try  a  paral- 
lel case  with  an   unsophisticated 
underatanding.  and  you  will   see 
how  iugraiuea  in   our   nature   is 
this  prejudice.     Your   little   boy 
is  ill.    He  must  have  some  medi- 
cine.    You   give    him    some    of 
a  most  nauseous  taste.    He  takes 
it,    and    feels     certain     that    it 
will  make  him  welL    It  must  be 
medicine,    he   knows;   and   good 
medicine ;  because  it  is  so  abomin- 
ably disagreeable.     But  give  the 
little  man  some  healing  balm  (if 
you  can  find  it)   whose   taste    is 
pleasant.     He  is   surprised.    His 
faith  in  the  medicine  is  shaken.   It 
wont  make  him  well ;  it  cannot  be 
right  medicine ;  because  to  take  it 
is  not  painful  or  disagreeable.    A 
poor  girl  in  the  parish  was  dyine 
of  consumption.    Her  parents  had 
heard  of  cod-liver  oil    They  got 
the  livers  of  certain  cod-fish  and 
manufactured  oil  for  themselves. 
It  was  hideous  to  see,  to  smell,  and 
to  taste.    I  procured  a  bottle  of 
the  proper  ou,  and  took  it  up  to 
my  poor  parishioner.    But  it  was 
plain   that   neither   she    nor  her 
parents  had  much  faith  in  it.    It 
was  not  disgusting.    It  had  little 
taste  or  odour.  It  was  easy  to  take. 
And  it  was  plain,  though  the  girl 
used  it  to  please  me,  that  the  be- 
lief in  the  cotts^e  was,  that  by 
eliminating  the  disgusting  element^ 
you  eliminated  the  virtue  of  the 
oil ;  in  brief,  that  when  medicine 
ceases  to  be  disagreeable,  it  ceases 
to  be  useful.    There  is  in  human 
nature  an  inveterate  tendency  to 
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judge  80.  And  it  was  this  invete- 
rate tendency,  much  more  than 
any  spirit  of  envy  or  jealousv,  that 
was  at  the  foundation  of  the  old 
man's  opinion,  that  the  dull  speech 
or  sermon  was  the  best ;  that  the 
interesting  speech  or  sermon  was 
flimsy.  All  the  virtue  of  the 
cod-hver  oil  was  there,  though  the 
nauseous  accompaniments  were 
gone ;  and  solid  thought  and  sound 
reasoning  may  have  been  present 
in  quantity  as  abundant  and  quality 
as  admirable  in  the  interesting 
speech  as  in  the  dull  one ;  but  it  is 
to  be  confessed  the  dpTwWpre- 
sumption  was  the  other  way.  There 
must  be  something — you  don't 
know  what — ^wrong  about  the  work 
which  is  as  pleasant  as  play.  There 
must  be  something — ^you  cannot 
say  wluit — amiss  about  the  sermon 
which  is  as  interesting  as  a  novel. 
It  cannot  be  sound  instruction, 
which  is  as  agreeable  as  amuse- 
ment ;  any  more  than  black  can  be 
white,  or  pain  can  be  pleasure. 
That  is  the  unspoken,  undefined, 
nneradicable  beuef  of  the  dull 
majority  of  human  kind.  And  it 
appears,  day  by  day,  in  the  de- 
predatory terms  in  which  stupid, 
and  even  commonplace  ^  people 
talk  of  compositions  whicn  are 
brilliant,  interesting,  and  attrac- 
tive, as  though  the  fact  of  their 
possessing  these  characteristics 
were  proof  sufficient  that  they  lack 
solidity  and  sound  sense. 

Now,  the  root  of  the  prevalent 
error  (so  far  as  it  is  an  error)  ap- 
pears to  me  to  lie  in  this ;  that 
sound  instruction  and  solid  thought 
are  regarded  as  analogous  to  medi- 
cine ;  whereas  they  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  analogous  to  food.  It 
may  possibly  be  assumed,  that 
meoicme  is  a  thing  such  in  its 
essential  nature,  that,  to  be  useful, 
it  must  be  disagreeable.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  now  universallv  ad- 
mitted, that  the  food  which  is 
most  pleasant  to  take,  is  the  most 
wholesome  and  nutritious.  The 
time  is  past  in  which  philosophic 
and  strong-minded  persons  thought 
it  a  fine  thing  to  cry  up  a  Spartan 
repulsiveness  in  the  matter  of  diet 
Baw  steaks,  cut  from  a  horse  which 
died  a  natural  death ;  and  the  sour 


milk  of  mares ;  are  no  longer  con- 
sidered  the  provender  upon  which 
to  raise  men  who  shall  be  of  neces- 
sity either  thoughtful  or  heroic- 
Unhappilyjinthe  matter  of  the  diete- 
tics ot  the  mind,  the  old  notion  still 
prevails   with  very  many.     And 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
it  J  but  only  what  might  also  be 
said  for  it  in  regard  to  the  food  of 
the  body.    For  though,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  most  agreeable  food,  is  the 
most  wholesome,  yet  there  is  an 
extensive  kingdom  into  which  this 
law  does  not  extend ;  I  mean  the 
domain  of  sugar-plums,  of  pastiy, 
of  crystallized  fruits,  and  the  like. 
These  are  pleasant ;  but  you  can^ 
not  live  upon  them ;  and  you  ought 
not  to  take  much  at  a  time.    And 
if  you  give  a  child  the  unlimited 
run  of  such  materials  for  eating, 
the  child  will    assuredly  be  the 
worse  for  it.    Well,  in  mental  food 
the  analogy  holds.    Here,  too,  is  a 
realm  of  sweets,  of  devilled  bones, 
of  curagoa  Feverish  poetry;  ultrar 
sentimental  romance ;  eccentric  wit 
and  humour :  are  the  parallel  thinga. 
Rabelais ;    Sterne ;  The  Dodor  of 
Southey;  the  noetryjof  MiaHemans; 
the  plays  of  Otway,  Marlowe,  FonL 
and  Dekk^;  mav  all,  in  limitea 
quantity,  be  partaken  of  with  relish 
and  advanta^  by  the  healthy  ap- 
petite; but  let  there  not  be  too 
much  of  them ;  and  do  not  think 
to  nourish  your  intellectual  nature 
on  such   food   alone.    No    child, 
shiny  with   excessive   pastry,   or 
tooth-aching  and   sulky   through 
superabundant  sugar-plums,  is  in  a 
phght  more  morbid  and  disagree, 
able  than  is  the  clever  boy  or  girl 
of  eighteen,  who  from  the  dawn  of 
the  taste  for  reading,    has   becai 
turned  into   a  large    library   to 
choose  books  at  will,  and  who  has 
"crammed  an   inexperienced   head 
and  undisciplined  heart  with  ex- 
travagant fancies  and  unreal  feel- 
ings from  an   exclusive   diet   c^ 
novels  and   plays.     But,   setting 
aside  the  department  of  sweets,  I 
maintain,that  given  wholesomefoocL 
the  more  agreeably  it  is  cooked  ana 
served  up,  the  better;  and  given 
sound  thought,  the  more  interest* 
ing  and  attractive   the   guise   in 
which  it  is  presented,  the  better. 
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And  all  this  may  be,  without  the 
least  sacrifice  of  the  sound  and 
substantial  qualities.  No  matter 
what  you  are  writing, — sermon, 
article,  book — ^let  Sydney  Smithes 
principle  be  remembered,  that  evertf 
style  IS  good,  except  tfie  tiresome. 
And  who  does  not  Know,  that  there 
have  been  men  who,  without  the 
least  sacrifice  of  solidity,  have  in- 
vested all  they  had  to  say  with  an 
enchaining  interest;  and  led  the 
reader  through  the  most  abstruse 
metaphysics,  the  closest  reasoning, 
the  most  intricate  mazes  of  history, 
the  gravest  doctrines  of  theology, 
in  such  fashion  fhat  the  reader  was 
profited  while  he  thought  he  was 
onl^  being  delighted,  suid  charmed 
while  he  was  informed  ?  The  thing 
has  been  done  ;  of  course  it  is  very 
difficult  lo  do  it :  and  to  do  it  de- 
mands remarkable  gifts  of  nature 
and  training.  The  extraordinary 
thinff  is  that  where  a  man  has,  by 
much  pains,  or  by  extraordinary 
felicity,  added  interest  to  utility, — ^ 
given  you  solid  thought  in  an  at- 
tractive form, — many  people  will, 
and  that  not  entirely  of  envy,  but 
through  bond  fide  stupidity,  at  once 
say  that  the  interesting  sermon,  the 
picturesque  history,  the  lively  argu- 
ment, is  flimsy  and  flashy,  super- 
ficial, wanting  in  depth,  and  so 
forth.  Yet  if  you  think  it  unpar- 
donable in  the  cook,  who  has  ex- 
cellent food  given  to  prepare^  to 
send  it  up  spoiled  and  barely  eat- 
able, is  it  not  quite  as  bad  in  the 
man  who  has^given  to  him  impor- 
tant facts,  solemn  doctrines,  weighty 
reasons,  yet  who  presents  them  to 
his  readers  or  hearers  in  a  tough, 
dry,  stupid  shape  1  Does  the  tur Dot, 
the  sadole  of  mutton,  cease  to  be 
nutritious  because  it  is  well  cooked? 
And  wherefore,  then,  should  the 
doctrine  or  argument  become  flimsy 
because  it  is  put  skilfully  and  inte* 
restingly  ?  I  do  believe  there  are 
people  who  think  that  in  the  world 
of  mind,  if  a  good  beef-steak  be 
well  cooked,  it  turns  in  the  process 
into  a  stick  of  barley-«ugar. 

To  this  class  belongs  the  great 
majority  of  stupid  people,  and  also 
'of  quiet  steady-going  people,  of  fair 
average  ability.  Among  the  latter 
there  is  not  only  a  dislike  of  clever 


men,  arising  from  envy :  but  a  real, 
honest  fear  of  what  they  may  do, 
arising  from  a  belief  that  a  very 
clever  man  cannot  be  a  safe  or 
judicious  man,  and  that  a  striking 
view  cannot  be  a  sound  view. 
Once  upon  a  time,  in  a  certain 
church,  I  heard  a  sermon  preached 
by  a  certain  great  preacher.  The 
congregation  Ustened  with  breath- 
less aUention.  The  sermon  was 
indeed  a  very  remarkable  one ;  and 
I  remember  well  how  I  thought 
that  never  before  had  I  imderstood 
the  magic  spell  which  is  exerted  by 
fervid  eloquence.  And  walking 
away  from  church,  I  was  looking 
back  upon  the  track  of  thought 
over  wmch  the  preacher  had  borne 
the  congregation,  and  thinking  how 
skilfully  and  admirablv  he  had 
carried  his  hearers,  easily  and  in- 
terestedly, through  very  difficult 
ground,  and  over  a  very  long  jour- 
ney. Thus  musing,  I  encountered 
a  very  stupid  clergyman  who  had 
been  in  church  too.   *  Did  you  hear 

Mr.  M ,'  said  he.    *  It  was  mere 

flash*  very  flimsy'  all  flowers. 
Nothing  solid.*  With  wonder  I 
regarded  my  stupid  friend.  I  said 
to  him :  Strip  on  from  the  sermon 
all  the  fancy  and  all  the  feeling* 
look  at  the  bare  skeleton  of 
thought:  and  then  I  stated  it  to 
the  man.  Is  not  thai,  said  I,  a 
marvel  of  metaphysical  acutenesa, 
of  rigorous  logic,  of  exact  symme- 
try ?  Cut  ofif  uie  flash,  as  you  call 
it ;  here  is  the  solid  residuum ;  is 
ihia  slight  or  flashy?  Is  there  not 
three  times  the  thought  of  ordinary 
hum-drum  sermons  even  in  Quan- 
tity, not  to  name  the  incalcmable 
difference  in  the  matter  of  quality? 
On  this  latter  point,  indeed,  I  <ud 
not  insist;  for  with  some  folk 
quantity  is  the  only  measure  of 
thought ;  and  in  the  world  of  ideas 
a  turnip  is  with  such  equal  to  a 
pine-apple,  provided  they  be  of  the 
same  size.  '  Don't  you  see,'  said  L 
with  growing  wratk  to  my  stupid 
friend,  who  regardea  me  meanwhile 
with  a  stolid  stare^  *  that  it  only 
shows  what  an  admirable  preacher 

Mr.  M is,  if  he  was  able  to 

carry  a  whole  congregation  in  rapt 
attention  along  a  line  of  thought 
in  traversing  which    you  and   I 
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voTild'  have  put  all  our  hearers 
asleep  ]  You  and  I  miffht  possibly 
have  given  the  thought  like  the 
diamond  as  it  comes  from  the  mine, 
a  dull  pebble ;  and  because  that 
eminent  man  gave  it  polished  and 
glancing^  is  it  therefore  not  a  dia- 
mond still  ?*  Of  course  it  was  vain 
to  talk.  The  stolid  preacher  kept 
by  his  one  idea.  The  sermon  could 
not  be  solid,  because  it  was  bril- 
liant. Because  there  was  gleam 
and  glitter,  there  could  not  be  anv- 
thing  besides.  What  more  could 
be  said?  I  knew  that  my  stujsid 
friend  had  on  his  side  the  majority 
of  the  race. 

It  is  irritating,  when  you  have 
written  an  essay  with  care,  after  a 
great  deal  of  thought,  to  find  peo- 

Ele  talk  slightingly  of  it  as  very 
ght.    'The  essays  of  Mr.  Q 

are  sensible  and  well  writteu,  but 
the  order  of  thought  is  of  the 
lightest'  I  found  these  words  in 
a  review  of  certain  essays,  written 
by  a  man  who  had  evidently  read 
the  essays.  Ask  people  what  they 
mean  by  such  vague  phrases  of 
disparagement ;  and  if  you  can  get 
them  to  analyse  their  feeling,  you 
will  find  that  in  five  cases  out  of 
six,  they  mean  simply  that  they 
can  read  the  compositions  with  in- 
terest? Is  thai  anything  against 
them?  Tluxt  does  not  touch  the 
question  whether  they  are  weighty 
and  sound.  Thev  may  be  sound 
and  wei^ht^  for  all  that.  Of  course 
that  which  is  called  severe  tJumglU 
cannot,  however  skilfully  put  and 
illustrated,  be  so  easily  followed  by 
undisciplined  minds.  But  in  most 
cases  tne  people  who  talk  of  a 
man's  writmss  being  light,  know 
nothing  at  all  about  severe  tliink- 
ing.  Tliey  mean  that  they  are  sure 
that  an  essay  is  solid,  if  they  find 
it  uninterestmg.  It  must  be  good 
if  it  be  a  weary  task  to  get  through 
it.  The  lack  of  interest  is  the 
great  test  that  the  composition  is 
of  a  high  order.  Jt  must  be  digni- 
fied, because  it  is  so  dull.  You 
read  it  with  pleasure ;  therefore  it 
must  be  flimsy.  You  read  it  with 
weariness;  tnerefore  it  must  be 
solid.  Or,  to  put  the  principle  in 
its  simplest  form — ^the  essay  must 
be  bad,  because  it  is  so  good.    The 


essay  must  be  good,  because  it  is  so 
bad.  Here  we  have  the  founda- 
tion principle  of  the  grand  doctrine 
of  the  dignity  of  dulness. 

And,  by  hosts  of  people,  the 
principle  is  unsparingly  applied. 
An  interesting  book  is  flimsy,  be- 
cause it  is  interesting.  An  inte- 
resting sermon  is  flimsy,  because  it 
is  interesting.  They  are  referred 
to  the  class  of  light  literature. 
And  it  is  undignified  to  be  light. 
It  is  grand,  it  is  clerical,  it  is  wor- 
thy of  a  cabinet  minister,  it  is  even 
archiepiscopal,  to  write  a  book 
which  no  one  would  voluntarily 
read.  But  some  stifpid  people  think 
it  unclerical  to  write  a  book  which 
sensible  folk  will  read  with  plea- 
sure. It  would  amuse  Mr.  Kings- 
ley,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  do  no 
more  than  amuse  him,  to  h%ar  what 
I  have  heard  steady-going  indivi- 
duals say  about  his  writings.  The 
question  whether  the  doctrines  he 
enforces  be  true  or  not,  they  cared 
not  for  at  all.  Neither  did  they 
inquire  whether  or  not  he  enforces, 
with  singular  fervour  and  earnest- 
ness, certoin  doctrines  of  far-reach- 
ing practical  moment.  T/utt  mat- 
ters not.  He  enforces  them  in 
books  which  it  is«  interesting  and 
even  enchaining  to  read ;  and  thU 
suffices  (in  their  j\idgment)  to 
condemn  these  books,  ihave  heard 
stupid  people  say  that  it  was  not 
worthy  of  Archbishop  Whately  to 
write  those  odLmmhle  Annotations 
on  BacorCs  Essays.  No  doubt,  that 
marvellously  acute  intellect  does 
in  those  Annotations  apply  itself 
to  a  great  variety  of  themes  and 
purposes,  greater  and  lesser,  like  a 
steam-hammer  which  can  weld  a 
huge  mass  of  red-hot  iron,  and  with 
equal  facility  drive  a  nail  into  a 
plank  by  successive  gentle  taps.  No 
doubt  the  volume  sometimes  dis- 
cusses grave  matters  in  a  grave 
manner,  and  sometimes  matters  less 
^ve  (but  still  with  a  serious  bear- 
ing on  life  and  its  affairs)  in  a 
playful  manner.  But  on  the  whole, 
if  you  wished  to  convey  to  a  stran- 
ger to  the  Archbishop's  wiitings 
(supposing  that  among  educated 
people  you  could  find  one)  some 
notion  of  the  extent  and  versatility 
of  his  powers,  it  is  probable  that,  of 
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all  bis  books,  iMs  is  tbe  one  you 
would  advise  tbe  stranger  to  read. 
*  Not  so,'  said  my  friend  Dr.  Log. 
'  Tbe  Arcbbisbop  sbould  not  bave 
publisbed  sucb  a  work.  Wbo  ever 
Heard  of  an  Arcbbisbop  wbo  wrote 
a  book  wbieb  young  men  and 
women  woidd  read  because  tbey 
enjoyed  it  f  Tbe  book  could  not 
be  dignified,  because  it  was  not 
dull.  Wby  did  tbe  steady  old 
gentlemen  among  tbe  fellows  of  a 
certain  college  in  tbe  University  of 
Cambridge,  a  good  many  years  ago, 
turn  out  and  vote  against  a  certain 
clergyman's  becoming  tbeir  Head, 
wbo  was  infinitely  tbe  most  distin- 
guisbed  of  tbeir  number,  and  upon 
wbose  becoming  tbeir  Head  every 
one  bad  counted  witb  certainty? 
He  was  a  very  distingmsbed  scbo- 
lar,  a  ver^  successful  tutor :  a  man 
of  dignified  manners  and  irre- 
proacbable  cbaracter.  Had  be  been 
no  more,  be  bad  been  tbe  bead  of 
bis  college,  and  be  bad  been  a 
bisbof)  now.  But  tbere  was  an 
objection  wbich,  in  tbe  minds  of 
tbese  frail  but  st€»&dy  old  gentlemen, 
could  not  be  ^ot  over.  His  sermoTU 
vfere  interesting/  £Qs  wannest 
friends  could  not  say  that  tbey 
were  duU.  Wben  be  came  to  do 
bis  dut^  as  Select  Preacher  before 
the  University,  tbe  church  wherein 
he  preached  was  crowded  to  excess. 
Not  merel;^  was  tbe  unbecoming 
spectacle  witnessed  of  all  the  pews 
being  filled :  but  it  could  not  be 
concealed  tnat  the  passages  were 
crowded  with  human  beings  wbo 
were  content  to  stand  throughout 
the  service.  Tbe  old  gentlemen 
eould  not  bear  this.  The  Head 
of  a  college  must  be  dignified: 
and  how  could  a  man  bedig- 
nified  who  was  not  dull,  even 
in  the  pulpit?  The  younger  fel- 
lows were  unanimous  m  the  great 
preacher's  favour:  but  tbe  old 
gentlemen  formed  tbe  majority, 
and  tbey  were  unanimous  a^nst 
him.  Some  people  suggested  that 
thejy  were  envious  of  bis  greater 
eminence :  that  they  wished  to  put 
down  the  man  who,  at  a  compara-  . 
tively  early  age,  bad  so  vastly  sur- 
passed themselves.  Tbe  theory 
was  uncharitable :  it  was  more — ^it 
-was  false.    Jealousy  bad  little  part 
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in  tbe  minds  of  these  frail  but  safe 
old  men.  They  honestly  believed 
that  the  great  preacher  could  not 
be  solid  or  dignified,  because  be  was 
brillifuit  and  attractive.  Tbey 
never  heard  his  sermons ;  but  they 
were  sure  that  something  must  be 
wrong  about  tbe  sermons,  because 
multitudes  wished  to  hear  them. 
Is  not  the  normid  feeling  after  lis- 
tening to  a  sermon  to  its  close,  one 
of  gentle,  unexpressed  relief?  The 
great  preacher  was  rejected,  and 
an  excellent  man  was  elected  in  his 
stead,  who  could  not  fail  to  be  dig- 
nified, for  never  mortal  was  more 
dull.  Cardinal  Wiseman  teUs  us 
verv  frankly  that  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  the  dignity  of  dulness  is 
always  recognised  and  acted  on  by 
the  gentlemen  wbo  elect  the  Pope. 
Gravity,  approaching  to  stolidity ; 
slowness  of  motion,  approaching  to 
entire  standing-still  *  are  (as  a  gene- 
ral rule)  requisite  in  the  human 
beings  who  succeed  to  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter.  It  has  been  insinuated 
iJiat  in  tbe  Church  of  England 
similar  characteristics  are  (or  at 
least  were)  held  essential  in  those 
who  are  made  bishops,  and,  above 
all,  archbishops.  You  can  never 
be  sure  that  a  man  will  not  do 
wrong  who  is  likely  to  do  anything 
at  all  But  if  it  be  peifectly  as- 
certained that  a  man  will  do  no- 
thing, you  may  be  satisfied  that  be 
will  do  nothing  wrong.  This  is  one 
consideration ;  but  the  further  one 
is  the  pure  and  simple  dignity  of 
dulness.  A  clergyman  may  look 
forward  to  a  bishopric  if  be  write 
books  which  are  unreadable,  but 
not  if  he  write  books  which  are 
readable.  Tbe  chance  of  Dr.  Log 
is  infinitely  better  than  that  of  Mr. 
Kingsley.  And  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  tbe  principle 
of  the  dignity  of  dulness  kept  the 
mitre  from  the  bead  of  Sydney 
Smith.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
be  was  a  suitable  man  to  be  a 
bishop.  I  think  he  was  not  But 
it  was  not  because  of  anything 
really  unclerical  about  the  genial 
man  that  he  was  excluded.  The 
peoplQ  who  excluded  him  did  not 
hesitate  to  appoint  men  obnoxious 
to  more  serious  charges  than  Sydney 
^nith.    But  then,  whatever  these 
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men  were  or  were  not,  they  were 
alldulL  They  wrote  much,  aome 
of  them;  but  nobody  ever  read 
what  they  wrote.  iBut  Sydney 
Smith  was  interesting.  Yon  coold 
read  his  wiiti^gB  with  pleasare. 
He  was  nnqnestionably  the  reverse 
of  dull,  and  therefore  certainly  the 
reverse  of  dignified.  Through 
•much  of  his  later  life  the  same 
BUBpidon  has,  with  millions  of  safe^ 

Ofolk,  thrown  a  shadow  on 
Brougham.  He  was  too 
lively.  What  he  wrote  was  too 
interesting.  Solid  old  gentlemen 
feared  for  his  good  sense.  They 
thought  they  never  could  be  sure 
what  he  would  do  next.  Even 
Lord  St.  Leonards  lost  standing 
with  many  when  he  published  his 
Sandy  Book  on  Property  Law.  A 
Lord  Chancellor  writinga  book  sold 
at  railway  stations^  and  read  (with 
interest  too)  in  railway  carriages ! 
What  was  the  world  coming  to? 
But  it  was  quite  becoming  in  the 
great  man  to  produce  that  ^aborate 
and  authoritative  work  on  Vendon 
and  PurcJuuerSy  of  which  I  have 
often  beheld  the  outside^  but  never 
the  inside.  And  wherefore  did  the 
book  beseem  a  Chancellor  1  Where- 
fore but  because  to  the  (ordinary 
reader  it  was  heavy  as  lead.  Hsve 
not  you,  my  reader,  often  heard 
like  criticism  of  Lord  Campbell^ 
interesting  volumes  of  the  bio- 
^phy  of  his  predecessors  1  *Very 
interesting ;  very  well  written ; 
much  curious  inf  ormaticm :  but  not 
quite  the  thing  for  the  nrst  man 
on  the  Tudicial  bench  of  Britain 
to  write.  Now,  upon  what  is  this 
criticism  founded,  but  upon  the 
f^rand  principle  that  liveliness  and 
mterest  do  not  become  the  eom> 
positions  of  a  man  in  impjortant 
office:  in  brief,  that  that  is  not 
dignified,  which  is  not  dull 

But  let  us  not  be  extreme.  Let 
it  be  admitted  that  the  principle 
has  some  measure  of  trutli.  There 
are  facts  which  appear  to  give  it 
countenance,  which  really  do  give  it 
countenance.  Pwich  is  more  inte- 
restiof  than  a  sermon,  that  is  ad- 
mitted as  a  fact  The  tacit  infer- 
ence is  that  an  interesting  semon 
must  have  become  interesting  by 


unduly  approximating  to  Pwtuk. 
There  is  bterature  which  may  pro- 
perly be  termed  light.  There  is 
thought  which  is  ssperficial,  flimsy, 
slight,  and  so  on.  ?Ehere  are  com- 
positions which  are  brilliant  with- 
out being  solid,  in  which  there  are 
manv  flowers  and  little  fruit.  And 
no  doubt,  by  the  nature  of  things, 
this  Ught  and  flashy  thought  ia 
more  interesting,  and  more  easily 
followed,  than  more  solid  mateanaL 
Ton  can  read  Vamiity  Fair  when 
youcould  not  read  Butler^s  Analogy, 
You  can  read  Punch  when  you 
could  not  read  Vamty  Fair.  And 
the  d  priori  preenmirtion  may  be,, 
whan  you  find  a  compoeition  of  a 
grove  class  which  is  as  interesting 
as  one  of  a  lighter  class,  that  this 
interest  has  been  attained  by  some 
sacrifice  of  the  qualities  which  be- 
seem a  composition  of  a  grave 
class.  Let  our  rule  be  as  f  (mows : 
If  the  treatise  under  consideration 
be  interesting  because  it  treats  of 
light  subjects,  which  in  themselves 
are  more  interesting  than  grave 
ones  (as  play  always  must  be  mor& 
pleasing  than  work),  let  the  treatise 
be  classed  as  light  But  if  in  the 
treatise  you  find  ^ve  and  serious^ 
thoughts  set  out  m  such  a  fashion 
as  to  be  interestiDg,  then  all  honour 
to  the  author  of  that  treatise  !  He 
is  not  a  slight,  superficial  writer, 
though  stupid  people  ina^  be  ready 
to  call  iiim  so.  Me  is,  m  truth,  a 
grave  and  serious  writer,  though  he 
h»R  succeeded  in  charming  while 
he  instructs.  He  is  truly  dignified, 
tiiough  he  be  not  dulL  He  is 
doing  a  noble  work,  enforcing  a 
noble  principle :  thenobleprinciple, 
to  wit  (which 'most  people  silently 
assume  is  fabe),  that  what  is  right 
need  not  of  necessity  be  so  vei-y 
much  less  attractive  tiiaa  what  is 
wron^.  The  general  belief  is,  that 
right  IS  prosy,  humdrum,  common- 
plaee,  dull ;  and  that  the  poetry  of 
existence,  the  gleam,  the  music, 
the  thrill,  the  romance,  are  with 
delightftQ  wrong.  And  tiddng 
work  as  the  first  meridian,  marking 
what  is  right,  many  people  really 
hold  that  any  approximation  to 
play  (and  all  that  urtereste  and 
pleases  is  in  so  fiir  an  approxima- 
tion to  play),'is  a  deflection  in  the 
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direction  of  wrong,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  b^ond  question  a  macked  depar- 
tme  from  the  line  of  ascertained 
right  Let  ns  get  lid  of  the  notion ! 
In  morals,  the  opposite  of  right 
need  not  be  wrong.  Manythioflg 
are  xi^rt,  and  their  opposite  n^ 
too.  Work  is  right.  Play  is  the 
opposite  of  work,  f^  play  is  right 
too.  Gravity  is  nght :  interest  is 
light  too ;  and  thon^  practicaihr 
these  two  things  seem  cmposeo, 
they  need  not  be  so.  And  as  we 
should  bless  the  man  who  would 
teach  us  how  to  idealize  our  work 
into  play,  so  should  we  bless  the 
man  who  is  able  to  blend  gravity 
and  interest  together.  Such  a  man 
as  Macaulav  was  virtually  spreading 
the  flag  of  defiance  in  the  face  of 
stupid  people  holding  a  stupid 
bebrfif ,  and  declaring  by  every  page 
he  wrote,  that  what  is  right  need 
not  be  unpleasant ;  that  what  is 
interesting  need  not  be  flinu^; 
that  what  is  dignified  need  not  be 
dull. 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  hope- 
less to  argue  with  a  prejudice  so 
rooted  as  that  in  favour  of  the 
dignity  of  .dulness ;  and  especially 
hopeless  when  I  am  obliged  to 
admit  that  I  cannot  entirely  oppose 
■that  principle,  that  I  feel  a  certain 
justice  in  it.  Slowness  of  motion, 
I  have  said,  is  essentially  mwe 
dignified  thai\  aridity  of  motion. 
There  is  something  dignified  about 
an  elephant  walkmg  along,  with 
massive  tramp;  there  is  nothing 
dignified  about  a  frisking  grey- 
hound, light,  aiiy,  graceful.  And 
it  is  to  be  admitted  that  some  men 
£isk  through  a  subject  like  a 
hound;  others  tramp  through  it 
like  an  elephant  And  .thoum  the 
playful  grevhound-f ashion  of  writ- 
ing, that  dallies  and  toys  with  a 
suuect,  may  be  the  more  graceful 
and  pleasing,  the  dignity  doubtless 
abides  witn  the  stem,  slow, 
straightforward,  elephantine  tramp. 
The  jSstayi  qfMia  aelight  you,  but 
you  stand  in  no  awe  of  their 
author;  the  contrary  is  the  case 
virith  a  charge  of  Lord  Chief-Justice 
Ellenborough.  And  so  thoroughly 
elephantine  are  the  mental  move- 
ments of  some  men,  that  even  their 


rare  friakiness  is  elM)hantine. 
Every  one  must  know  this  who  is 
at  aU  aoqtuainted  with  the  ponde- 
rous and  cow-like  curveting  of  the 
Mambkr,  Physical  agility  is  incon- 
sistent with  physical  dignity :  men- 
tal agility  with  mentel  d^ty. 
You  could  not  for  your  life  very 
.greatly  esteem  the  solemn  advices 
given  you  from  the  pulpit  on 
Sunday,  by  a  clergyman  whom  you 
had  seen  whirling  about  m  a  polka 
on  Friday  evening.  The  momentum 
of  that  rotary  movement  would 
ding  to  him  (in  your  feeling)  stilL 
I  remember  when  I  was  a  little 
boy  what  a  shock  it  was  to  my 
impressions  of  judicial  dignity  to 
see  a  departed  Cnief  Justice  canter- 
ing downOonstitHtion-hiU  on  a  tail 
thoroughbred  chestnut.  The  swift 
movement  befitted  not  my  recol- 
lections of  the  judgment-seat,  the 
ermine,  the  great  full-bottomed  wig. 
I  felt  aggrieved  and  mortified  even 
by  the  tallness  and  slendemess  of 
the  chestnut  horse.  Had  the  judge 
beenmountedonadrayhorse  oi  enor- 
mous girth  and  vast  breadth  (even 
if  not  very  high),I  should  have  be^i 
compfuratively  content  Breadth 
was  the  thing  desiderated  by  the 
youthful  heart;  breadth,  and  the 
solidity  which  goes  witii  breadth, 
and  the  slowness  of  motion  which 
goes  with  solid  extension,  and  the 
dignity  which  goes  with  slowness 
of  motion.  I  speak  of  impressipn 
made  on  the  undisciplined  humafi 
soul,  doubtless ;  but.  then  the  nor- 
mal impression  made  by  anything 
is  the  impression  it  males  on  the 
undisciplined  human  souL  In  the 
world  of  mind,  you  may  educate 
human  nature  into  a  condition  in 
which  all  tendencies  shall  be  re- 
versed ;  in  which  fire  shall  wet  you, 
and  water  dry  you.  Who  does 
not  know  that  the  estimation  in 
which  the  humbler  folk  of  a  rural 
parish  regard  their  clergyman,  de- 
pends in  a  great  degree  upon  his 
physical  size?  A  man  six  feet 
nigh  will  command  greater  reve- 
rence than  one  of  five  f  eot  six ;  but 
if  the  man  of  five  feet  six  in  height 
be  six  feet  in  circumference,  then 
he  will  command  greater  reve- 
rence than  the  man  of  six  feet  in 
height,  provided  the  latter  be  thin. 
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And  after  great  reflection,  lam  led 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  true 
cause  of  this  bucolic  dignity  does 
not  abide  in  mere  size.  Dignity, 
even  in  the  country,  is  not  in  direct 
proportion  to  extension,  as  such. 
STo  ;  it  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
that  slowness  of  movement  which 
comes  of  solid  extension.  A  nuui. 
who  walks  very  fast  is  less  digni- 
fied than/iman  who  walks  very  slow; 
and  that  which  conduces  to  the 
slow,  ponderous,  measured  step,  is 
a  valuable  accessory  to  personal 
dignity.  But  the  connexion  is  not 
80  essential  as  the  unthinking 
might  conclude  between  personal 
dignity  and  personal  bulk.  Now, 
the  composition,  whether  written 
or  spoken,  of  some  men,  is  (so  to 
speak)  a  display  of  mental  agility. 
It  is  the  result  of  rapid  mental 
movements,  you  can  see.  Not  with 
massive  heaves  and  sinkings,  like 
the  engines  of  an  ocean  steam-ship, 
did  the  mental  machinery  play 
that  turned  off  such  a  book,  such  a 
speech,  such  an  essay :  but  rather 
with  rapid  jerking  of  little  cranks, 
and  invisible  whirlings  of  little 
wheels.  And  the  thing  manu- 
factured is  pretty,  not  grand.  It  is 
very  nice.  You  conclude  that  as 
the  big  steam-en^ne  cannot  play 
very  fast,  so  the  big  mind  too.  The 
mind  that  can  go  at  a  tremendous 
pace,  you  condude  to  be  a  little 
mind.  Tlie  mind  that  can  skip 
about,  you  conclude  cannot  be  a 
massive  mind.  There  are  truth  and 
falsehood  in  your  conclusion. 
Very  great  minds,  guided  by  very 
comprehensive  views,  have  with 
lightning-like  promptitude  rushed 
to  grand  decisions  and  generaliza- 
tions. But  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  ponderous  machinery,  physi- 
cal and  mental,  generally  moves 
slowly.  And  in  the  mental  world, 
many  folk  readily  suppose  that  the 
machinery  which  moves  slowly  is 
certainly  ponderous.  A  man  who 
gets  up  to  speak  in  a  deliberative 
assembly,  and  with  a  deep  voice 
from  an  extensive  chesty  and  in- 
scrutable meaning  depicted  on 
massive  features,  slowly  states  his 
views,  with  long  pauses  between 
the  members  of  his  sentences,  and 
very  long  pauses  between  his  sen- 


tences, will  by  many  people  be 
regarded  as  making  a  speech  which 
is  very  heavy  metal  indeed.  Pos- 
sibly it  may  be ;  possibly  it  may 
not.  I  ought  to  say,  that  the 
most  telling  deliberative  speaker  I 
ever  heard,  speaks  in  that  slow 
fiishion.  But  when  he  speaks  on  an 
important  subject  which  interests 
him,  every  deliberate  word  goes 
homelikeacannon-balL  He  speaks 
in  eighty-four  pounders  But  I 
have  heard  men  as  slow,  who  spoke 
in  large  soap-bubbles.  And  of  all 
lightness  of  thought,  ddiver  us 
from  ponderous  lightness!  No- 
things are  often  excusable,  and 
sometimes  pleasing;  but  pompous 
nothings  are  always  execrable.  I 
have  known  men  who,  morally 
speaking,  gave  jaway  tickets  for 
very  inferior  parish  soup  with  the 
air  of  one  freely  dispensing  invita- 
tions to  the  most  sumptuous  ban- 
quet that  ever  was  provided  by 
mortal  Oh !  to  stick  in  a  skewer, 
and  see  the  great  wind-bag  collapse !   • 

You  do  not  respect  the  jack- 
pudding  who  amuses  you,  though 
ne  may  amuse  you  remarkably 
well.  The  more  you  laugh  at  him, 
the  less  you  respect  him.  And,  to 
the  vulgar  apprehension,  any  man 
who  amuses  you,  or  who  approaches 
towards  amusing  you,  or  who  pro- 
duces anything  which  interests  you 
(which  is  an  approximation  towards 
amusing  you),  will  be  regarded  as, 
auoad  hoc,  approaching  undigni- 
nedly  in  the  airection  of  the  jack- 
pudding.  The  only  way  in  which 
to  make  sure  that  not  even  the 
vulgarest  mind  shall  discern  this 
approximation,  is  to  instruct  while 
you  carefully  avoid  interesting,  and 
still  more  amusing,  even  in  the 
faintest  degree.  Even  wise  men 
cannot  wholly  divest  themselves  of 
the  prejudice.  You  cannot  but  feel 
an  inconsistency  between  the  ideas 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  writing  Heniietia 
TenmUy  and  Mr.  Disraeli  leading 
the  House  of  Commons.  You  feel 
that  somehow  it  costs  an  effort  to 
feel  that  there  is  nothing  unbe- 
fitting when  the  author  of  The 
Caxtons  becomes  a  Secretary  of 
State.  You  fancy,  at  the  first 
thought,  that  you  would  have  had 
greater  confidence  in  some  sound. 
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steady,  solid  old  gentleman,  who 
never  amused  or  interested  vou  in 
any  way.  The  office  to  be  mled  is 
a  dignified  one ;  and  how  can  a 
man  befit  a  dignified  office  who  has 
interested  and  apaused  you  so 
muchi 

But  the  consideration  which 
above  all  others  leads  the  sober 
majoritv  of  mankind  to  respect  and 
value  decent  and  well-conducted 
dulness,  is  the  consideration  of  the 
outrageous  practical  folly,  and  the 
insufferable  wickedness,  which 
many  men  of  genius  appear  to  have 
regarded  it  their  pjerogative  to  in- 
dulge in.  You  can  quite  under- 
stand how  plain  sensible  people 
may  abhor  an  eccentric  genius,  and 
wish  rather  for  sound  principle  and 
sound  sense.  And  probably  most 
men  whose  opinion  is  of  much 
value,  would  be  thankful  to  have 
decent  dulness  in  their  nearest  re- 
lations, rather  than  the  brilliant 
aberrations  of  such  men  as  Shelley, 
B^n,  and  Coleridge,  Give  us  the 
plain  man  who  will  do  his  work 
creditably  in  life;  who  will  sup- 
port his  cnildren  and  pay  his  debts ; 
rather  than  the  very  clever  man 
who  fancies  that  his  cleverness  sets 
him  free  from  all  the  laws  which 
bind  commonplace  mortals:  who 
does  not  think  himself  callea  upon 
to  work  for  his  bread,  but  spunges 
upon  industrious  men,  or  howls 
out  because  the  nation  will  not 
support  him  in  idleness ;  who  won- 
ders at  the  sordid  tradesman  who 
asks  him  to  pay  for  the  clothes  he 
wears,  and  leaves  his  children  to 
be  educated  by  any  one  who  takes 
a  fancy  for  doing  so ;  who  violates 
all  the  dictates  of  common  morality 
and  common  prudence,  and  blas- 
phemes because  he  gets  into  trouble 
by  doing  so ;  who  will  not  dress,  or 
eat,  or  sleep  like  other  men ;  who 
wears  round  jackets  to  annoy  his 
wife,  and  scribbles  Atheist  after  his 
name  in  travellers'  books ;  and  in 
brief,  who  is  distinguished  by  no 
characteristic  so  marked  as  the  en- 
tire absence  of  common  sense.  I 
think,  reader,  that  if  you  were 
sickened  by  a  visit  of  a  month's 
duration  from  one  of  these  geniuses, 
you  would  resolve  that  for  the  re- 
mainder of  your  life   only  dull. 


commonplace,  respectable  mortals 
should  ever  come  under  your  roof. 
Let  us  be  thankful  that  the  days  in 
which  high  talent  was  generally 
associated  with  such  eccentricities 
are  happily  passing  away.  Clever 
men  are  now  content  to  dress,  look, 
and  talk  like  beings  of  this  world ; 
and  above  alL  they  appear  to  im- 
derstand  that  nowever  clever  a  man 
may  be,  that  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  jmyhis  butcher's  bill. 
How  fine  a  character  was  that  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  combining  homely 
sense  with  great  genius  1  And  how 
different  from  the  hectic,  morbid, 
unprincipled,  and  indeed  black- 
guard mental  organization  of  vari- 
ous brilliant  men  of  the  last  age, 
was  Sbakspeare's  calm  and  well- 
balanced  mind!  It  is  only  the 
second-rate  genius  who  is  eccentric, 
and  only  the  tenth-rate  who  is  un- 
intelligible.     , 

But  if  one  is  driven  to  a  warm 
sympathy  with  the  humdrum  and 
decently  duU,  by  contemplating  the 
absurdities  and  vagaries  of  men  of 
real  genius,  even  more  decidedly  is 
that  result  produced  by  contem- 
plating the  ridiculous  little  curvet- 
ings  and  prancings  of  affectedly 
eccentric  men  of  no  genius.  You 
know,  my  reader,  the  provincial 
celebrity  of  daily  life;  you  know 
what  a  nuisance  he  is.  You  know 
how  almost  every  little  country 
town  in  Britain  has  its  eminent 
man — its  man  of  letters.  He  has 
written  a  book,  or  it  is  whispered 
that  he  writes  in  certain  periooicals, 
and  simple  human  beings,who  know 
nothing  of  proof-sheets,  look  up|On 
him  with  a  certain  awe.  He  varies 
in  age  and  appearance.  If  young, 
he  wears  a  moustache  and  long 
dishevelled  hair;  if  old,  a  military 
cloak,  which  he  disooses  in  a 
brigand  form.  He  walks  the  street 
with  an  abstracted  air,  as  though 
his  thoughts  were  wandering  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  throng.  He 
IS  fond  of  solitude,  and  he  gratifies 
his  taste  by  going  to  the  most  fre- 
quented places  within  reach,  and 
there  assuming  a  look  of  rapt 
isolation.  Sometimes  he  may  oe 
seen  to  gesticulate  wildly,  and  to 
dig  his  umbrella  into  the  pavement 
as  though  it  were  a  foemau's  breast. 
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Occasionally  moody  laughter  may 
be  heard  to  proceed  from  him,  as 
from  one  haunted  by  feaiful 
thoughts.  His  fat  and  rosy  coun- 
tenance somewhat  belies  the  an- 
guish which  is  preying  upon  his 
vitals.  He  goes  mucn  to  tea-parties, 
where  he  tells  the  girls  that  the 
bloom  of  life  has  gone  for  him,  and 
drops  daric  hints  of  the  mental 
agony  he  endures  in  reviewing  his 
earlier  life.  He  bids  them  not  to 
ask  what  is  the  nief  that  consumes 
him,  but  to  be  tnankful  that  they 
do  not,  cannot  know.  He  drops 
hints  how  the  spectres  of  the  past 
haunt  him  at  the  midnight  hour ; 
how  conscience  smites  him  with 
chilly  hand  for  his  youthful  sins. 
The  truth  is  that  he  was  always  a 
very  quiet  lad,  and  never  did  any 
harm  to  anybody.  Occasionally, 
when  engaged  in  conversation  wim 
some  one  on  whom  he  wishes  to 
make  an  impression,  he  exclaims, 
suddenly,  'Hold!  let  me  register 
that  thought'     He  pauses  for  a 


minute,  gazing  intently  on  the 
heavens;  then  exclaims, "Tisdonel* 
and  takes  up  the  conversation 
where  it  was  inteiTUi)ted.  He 
fancies  that  his  companion  thinks 
him  a  great  genius.  His  com- 
panion, in  fact,  thinks  him  a  poor 
siily  fool. 

And  DOW.  my  friend,  tiim]ii|g 
away  from  tnese  matters,  let  ua  sit 
down  on  this  lar^  stone,  warm  in 
the  April  sunshme,  by  the  river 
ade.  Swiftly  the  river  g^des  sway. 
The  sky  is  bright  blue,  the  water 
is  crystal  clear,. and  a  aoft  wind 
comes  through  those  budding 
branches  In  the  field  on  the  other 
ffide  I  see  a  terrier  and  a  cow. 
The  terrier  frisks  about ;  solemnhf 
stands  the  cow.  Let  us  think 
here  for  awhile ;  we  need  not 
talk.  And  for  an  accompaniment 
to  the  old  remembrances  which 
audi  a  day  as  this  brings  back, 
let  us  have  the  sound  of  that 
flowing  river. 

A.  £.  H*  SL 
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*  TT  is  all  very  well  for  you,  Mr. 
A  Shirley,'      the     distinguished 

Member  for  Rottinburgh  remaiked 
to  me  the  other  day,  'to  pretend 
that  you  belong  to  im.  As  the  re- 
presentative of  an  Irish  consti- 
tuency you  are  of  course  obliged 
to  go  in  for  the  ballot,  and  the 
Feme,  and  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  and  that  sort  of  thing ; 
out  I  believe  that  you  are  at  heart 
a  rank  Tory.' 

'  A  Tory  is  at  least  as  good  as  an 
Independent  Liberal,'  I  retorted. 

*  H ^r  used  to  say  that  you  were 

''  kittle  cattle"  to  guide,  and  he  was 
quite  right.  ^  own  political 
creed  is  perfectlv  simple.  I  am  a 
reformer,  but  I  belong  to  that  sec- 
tion of  the  party  wmch  believes 
that  reform,  like  charity,  should 
b^n  at  home.' 

I  have  the  honour  to  know  two 
reformers.  The  one  is  a  parish 
priest,  who,  besides  giving  his 
parishioners  a  great  deal  of  very 
sound  advice  about  their  souls  oa 
the  Sunday,  has  time  on  the  week- 


days to  look  after  their  bodies  e 
He  eddts  a  monthly  magamne  for 
their  children  and  another  for 
themselves ;  he  meets  them  on  the 
Wednesday  evenings,  when  he  nfuda 
to  them  passages  from  the  works 
of  the  ffreat  moralists  and  poets, 
from  we  lives  of  the  famous 
captains  and  intrepid  travellers 
of  their  nation ;  he  has  established 
'  a  pennv  savings'  bknk,'  which  he 
leaves'  t^em  to  manage,  and  which 
is  in  a  very  proq)eroii8  condition ; 
he  astonished  the  county  magnates 
the  oliier  day  by  his  -prospetAaa  of 
a  'labourer^  dub:'  he  encourages 
all  kinds  of  manly  and  athletic 
i^rts,  and  organizes  countnr 
rambles  for  the  Saturdajr  half- 
holiday  6which  he  has  prevailed  on 
the  employers  to  grant),  in  which 
the  rough-handed  sons  of  toil 
manifest  a  perception  asfin&and 
an  enjoyment  as  true,  as  any  lover 
of  nature,  any  WordswortlL  could 
wish  to  witness.  The  other  re* 
former  does  his  work  after  a  diffe- 
rent faahion.    He  believes  that  an 
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extension    of    the    snfrage    will 
^satisfy   the   social   needs   of  the 

ale ;  that  electoral  districts  will 
their  sores;  that  the  ballot 
will  save  their  souls.  He  wanders 
about  from  village  to  village,  from 
county  to  county,  telling  them  of 
the  grievances  which  thejr  suffer, 
of  the  ii\justice  with  which  thev 
are  treated,  and  stirring  up,  with 
4U1  eloquence  that  is  matchlessly 
clear  and  vivid,  the  elements  of 
discontent,  the  embers  of  revolu- 
tion. The  i>olitician  is  a  feimous 
man,  and  ms  speeches  are  read 
with  eagerness  wherever  the 
English  language  is  spoken:  you 
have  probably  never  heard  the 
vicar's  name  in  your  Hfe,  and 
would  not  recognise  it  if  you 
did;  and  yet  I  fancy  sometimes 
that;  of  the  two,  the  village  Hamp- 
den is  the  greater  and  worthier 
refomuT, 

Yes ;  I  suspect  that  the  vicar  has 
about  hit  the  mark.  There  are 
social  reformers;  there  are  poli- 
tical ref ormeis ;  there  are  adminis- 
trative reformers :  I  am  a  domestic 
reformer.  Let  us  make  our  houses 
a  little  less  like  pigsties  in  the 
first  place,  and  we  may  then 
perhaps  begin  to  see  how  the  stable 
of  the  State  can  be  purified.  What 
I  want  to  have  reformed  are — our 
filth,  our  ignorance,  our  cupidity, 
our  fraud,  our  intolerance :  wnereaa 
most  of  tne  pclitital  quackeries  for 
*  putting  eveiTthing  and  everybody 
to  rights,'  which  our  Mr.  Brightk 
and  our  Mr.  Disraelis  advertise, 
don't  seem  to  me  at  all  adapted  to 
mitigate  these  evUs;  seem  to  me, 
on  the  contrary,  ratner  calculated 
to  intensify  some  of  themu  Will 
society  be  more  tokrant  when  Mr. 
Bright  is  dictator?  Will  it  cease 
to  sand  its  sugar  when  Mr.  Disraeli 
holds  the  hebn  and  weathers  the 
storm? 

It  did  not  need  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Mill's  admirable  and  most 
logical  argument  on  Libertu — an 
argument  in  which  every  word  is 
as  mathematically  exact  as  a  pro- 
position by  £ucud--yi  firagment, 
.yet.  like  the  torso  of  the  Hercule% 
a  iragment  symmetrical  and  un- 
rivalled—  to  convince  some  of 
us  that  thepe  is  less  true  liberty 


among  us  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. 

Ay  !  freedom  is  a  nobil  thing, 

is  the  heartfelt  aspiration  of  the 
old  Scottish  poet ;  and,  after  truth, 
freedom  is  perh^s  the  only  thing 
very  much  worth  nghting  for  in  this 
world  'What  I  hold  to  be  the 
truth,  that  I  will  assert  to  be  the 
truth  in  the  teeth  of  the  devil  and 
all  his  angels.'  Until  a  man  feels 
and  acts  up  to  that  conviction— ^in- 
stinctively resenting  and  repelling 
every  restraint,  by  whomsoever 
imposed,  that  does,  not  commend 
itself  to  his  reason  and  his  con- 
science— ^he  is  not  a  free  man.  and 
even  the  ballot  and  universal  suf- 
frage will  not  make  him  one. 
Though  he  wear  the  trappings  of 
liberty,  he  is  at  heart  a  slave,  and 
he  will  comport  himself  as  a  slave 
«— will  fawn  and  cringe  when  he  is 
down,  will  grow  fierce,  and  savage, 
and  cruelly  usjust  when  he  gets 
the  upper  hand  Only  it  is  not  the 
devil  and  his  bad  anf^els  that  we 
have  to  contend  against  at  pre- 
sent The  nineteenth  century  has 
abolished  the  devil  in  the  mean- 
time. Nor  have  we  to  fight  against 
a  Tudor  or  Stuart  monarch,  re- 
garding with  resentment,  and  as 
an  invasion  of  his  prerogative,  the 
spiht  of  English  liberty ;  we  nave 
to  fight  against  that  very  liberty 
^wn  despotic,  against  the  coer- 
cion of  the  crowd,  the  tyranny 
of  opinion. 

All  intolerance — ^fix>mthat  of  the 
anointed  assassin  who  butchers  his 
Protestant  or  Catholic  subjects 
like  sheep,  down  to  that  which  is 
transacted  in  the  village  alehouse 
or  the  village  church — ought  to  be 
hateful  to  ua  Intolerance  is  almost 
the  only  crime  between,  man  and 
man  for  which  there  should  be  no 
toleration.  But  when  we  look  to 
the  sections  into  which  our  public 
men  are  divided,  do  we  see  any 

fmuine  solicitude  for  freedom  t 
am  willing  to  become  a  party-man 
— ^Tory,  Whig,  Radical— if  there  be 
an^  pBkrty  whose  creed  contains 
this  article,  ^  Every  man  must  be 
allowed  to  believe  what  he  con« 
siders  true,  and  to  practise  it — so 
long  as  he  does  not  hurt  his  neigh- 
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bour — ^without  molestation.  Who- 
ever, therefore,  molests  him — who- 
ever, be  it  old  woman,  parson,  or 
clerk,  essays  to  make  society  shun 
or  suspect  him,  to  threaten  him 
with  its  ban,  to  coerce  him  into 
affirming  that  what  he  does  not  be-* 
lieve  he  does  believe,  such  being 
the  belief  of  the  said  clerk^  parson, 
or  old  woman — ^whoever  is  guilty 
of  this  crime  against  the  common- 
wealth, shall  be,' — what?  I  am 
afraid  we  cannot  afi&x  any  penalty 
which  the  magistrate  could  enforce. 
We  must  work,  and  wait,  and  not 
be  discouraged.  If  we  are  not  dis- 
couraged, a  time  mav  come  when 
those  who  call  themselves  *  freemen' 
will  understand  in  what  freedom 
consists,  when  the  efforts  of  those 
who  are  stvled  'liberals'  will  not 
be  directed  to  hurt  whatever  is 
most  living  in  English  liberty. 

But  among  our  public  men,  our 
political  leaders,  who  cares  'a 
Dodle,'  as  Edie  Ochiltree  would 
say^  for  this  authentic  freedom,  to 
which,  after  all.  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation Acts,  and  Jewish  Emancipar 
tion  Acts,  are  only  the  approaches? 
The  Whig,— why,  the  Whig  is  the 
incarnation  of  sectarianism !  Tliere 
is  as  little  of  that  large-hearted 
and  generous  sympathy — ^in  which 
the  spirit  of  toleration  is  cradled — 
in  the  Whig  '  houses'  as  in  the 
Tory.  It  would  be  an  abuse  of 
history  to  affirm  that  the  Whigs 
having  enacted  the  penal  laws,  and 
the  Tories — ^Pitt^  Canning,  Peel, 
Stanley — shaving  repealed  them, 
the  former  are  the  consistent  ad- 
vocates, and  the  latter  the  con- 
sistent opponents,  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious intolerance.  But  the  reverse 
of  the  argument  (which  makes  the 
Whig  fonder  of  liberty  than  of 
place)  would  be  quite  as  untrue  and 
unhistoria  The  'Venetian  Aris- 
tocracy' has  been,  and  is,  and 
could  not  help  being,  sectarian; 
and  sectarianism  andf  intolerance 
are  to  each  other  as  cause  and  effect. 
Depend  upon  it,  the  Whig  of  the  day 
did  not  think  much  of  ohakspeare. 
'  Shakspeare  ?  He  don't  belong  to 
our  set.  Never  saw  him  at  Holland 
House.  Lucy  had  him  up  once  for 
poaching  at  Charlescote,  I  think.' 
That  is  the  way  in  which  the  model 


Whig  reasons  upon  all  matters, 
divine  and  human,  and  has  reasoned 
since  the  beginning  of  time.  Or 
as  respects  the  Radical — consider 
any  of  Mr.  Bright's  speeches  on  the 
proper  way  to  make  English  insti- 
tutions more  liberal,  and  tell  me 
how  much  of  the  spirit  of  liberty 
you  can  extract  out  of  them.  They 
display  the  arrogance,  the  dog- 
matism, the  tyrannical  presumption 
of  the  illiterate  dictator — ^all  the 
qualities  which  are  most  repulsive 
to  the  man  who  loves  a  wise  and 
righteous  tolerance  with  his  whole 
heart  Of  our  practical  lemslators, 
Lord  Stanley  is  the  man  who  seems 
best  to  understand  the  real  bear- 
ings of  the  issue.  The  temperance, 
the  habitual  restraint,  the  respect 
for  authority  combined  with  free- 
dom of  inquiry,  and  what  Dr. 
Arnold  would  have  called  'the 
moral  thoughtfulness'  of  his  cha- 
racter, offer  a  confident  ^[uarantee 
that  tne  future  Prime  Minister  will 
be  neither  a  social  nor  a  political 
bigot.  It  must  be  owned  that  &t  the 
worst^  and  after  all  our  grumblings, 
a  nation  which  has  a  John  Stuart 
Mill  to  teach  toleration,  and  a  Lord 
Stanley  to  practise  it,  is  not  so  very 
badly  off 

But  it  is  only — ^you  say  in  a  tone 
of  indiSerence — ^petty  manifesta- 
tions of  intolerance,  the  niinute 
malignities  of  parties,  or  cliques,  or 
sects,  that  hurt  ms  now.  We  can 
afford  to  let  these  little  grievances 
alone;  they  will  die  out  in  time: 
society  is  getting  wiser  and 
better  daily.  But  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  is  quite  safe  to  let  them 
alone;  they  are  eviL  things,  and 
evil  things  m  this  bad  world  have 
a  natursd  tendency  to  multiply 
rather  than  to  diminish;  the  ois- 
comforts  they  inflict  are  petty 
enough,  perhapjs,  when  comp«rea 
with  the  hangings,  and  burnings,, 
and  drownings,  and  Bartholomew 
massacres,  and  Spanish  Furies  of 
past  times ;  yet,  like  the  toothache,. 
'  though  not  mortal,  they  are  very 
troublesome.*  It  may  be  as  you 
say;  it  mayj[>e  that  this  age  is  at 
heart  gentler  and  more  tolerant 
than  any  of  its  predecessors,  that 
the  old  taint  of  fierce  and  ruthless, 
bigotry  no  longer  infects  our  hearts. 
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It  may  be  so;  yet  I  fancy  some- 
times that  the  savag:e  only  feigns 
that  he  is  dead.  He  is  asleep,  per- 
haps ;  our  pleasant  nurserV  rhymes 
about  free  Britons,  and  free  Pro- 
testants, and  a  free  Bible,  have 
lulled  him  to  restj  and  he  only 
mutter^  sometimes  m  his  dreams. 
But  beware  of  him ;  he  may  wake 
again,  and  your  house  of  painted 
cards  will  go  down  in  the  mJ&^e. 
Are  you  sure  that  you  have  cast 
out  the  devils  that  tormented  you  ) 
Are  there  no  disturbing  forces  in 
your  society  which,  if  let  loose,  may 
imperil  tiie  symmetry  of  the  edifice 
you  have  reiured?  Why,  no  one  can 
contemplate,  for  instance,  our  *  re- 
ligious re^vals,'  as  they  are  caUed. 
without  feeling,  with  a  sort  of 
terror,  that  the  embers  of  persecu- 
tion smoulder  among  us.  The 
people  who  work  and  who  suffer 
these  things  are  the  people  who 
passed  the  Catholic  Emancipation 
Act.  How  much  real  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  doctrines  of  religious 
lil^rty  can  that  Act,  then,  be  said 
to  represent]  And  if  our  legisla- 
tive tolerance  rests  upon  no  intelli- 
gent regard  for  liberty,  can  we 
vouch  for  its  permanence?  Is  it 
not  a  house  built  on  the  sand, 
which  the  first  high  tide  may  wash 
away?  No  one  seems  eractly  to 
know  what  the  Beformed  Parlia- 
ment will  turn  its  hand  to.  It  is 
not  by  any  means  impossible  that 
its  first  achievement  may  be  the 
Repeal  of  the  Catholic  iEhnancipa- 
tion  Act. 

I  read  in  the  Bmiffskxre  Journal 
the  other  day  an  account  of  the 
'  revivals'  among  the  fishermen  on 
the  Morayshire  coast.  The  narra- 
tive was — ^I  can  use  no  other  word 
— revolting,  I  find  no  fault  with 
the  journalist :  it  is  quite  right  that 
these  insane  and  indecent  exhibi- 
tions should  be  chronicled;  the 
chronicle  majr  serve  to  warn  and  to 
instruct.  This  is  a  sketch  of  the 
scenes  that  are  occurring  u])on  our 
northern  seaboard,  and  which  are 
daily  reproduced  throughout  a 
dozen  counties  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland : — 

Mr.  Tuiner  addretsed  a  meeting  in  the 
Free  Church  on  Monday,  the  nth. 
Crowds  came,  inelnding  the  people  of 


Bnekie  of  all  denominations,  and  not  a 
few  from  Porteesie,  Portgordon,  and  the 
diatricte  around.  Mr.  Shanks  (Free 
Church  minister)  took  the  pulpit  himself, 
and  commenced  the  ^errices.  During  the 
address  of  Mr.  Turner,  a  man  got  up  in 
the  church  and  made  some  indlstmct  ex- 
clamation, uttering,  as  it  was  heard  by 
some,  what  appeared  to  be  a  cxy  for 
mercy.  Nothing  yeiy  much  out  of  the 
way  occurred,  however,  until  the  bene- 
diction. 

The  great  majority  then  went  to  the 
U.P.  congregation's  lubUabout  ten  o'clock, 
and  there  commenced  a  regular  roTiyal 
meetmg,  which  continued  till  about  three 
o'clock  next  morning.  Similar  meetings 
were  held  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday^ 
Thursday,  and  Friday  evenings,  each 
continuing  till  late  the  following  morning. 
Many,  were  struck  down,  or  gave  way  to 
physical  excitement.  There  were  several 
confessions  in  public,  of  special  sins  of 
the  most  extraordinary  kind,  both  by 
men  and  women — confessions  so  awful 
that  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  breach 
of  the  rules  of  morality  and  common  de- 
cency to  repeat  ihem,  and  far  more  so  to 
print  them.  It  is  but  right  to  mention, 
however,  that  some  who  know  the  poor 
excited  people  very  intimately,  believe 
they  made  statements  as  to  their  sins  for 
which  there  was  no  foundation.  In  two 
or  three  cases,  the  parties  are  yet  un- 
settled in  their  minds. 

When  the  service  commenced  there 
were  fourteen  men  present,  fifty-five 
women,  mostly  grown  up,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  boys  and  girls.  This 
quite  filled  the  school,  but  the  influx  did 
not  by  any  means  cease.  The  place  was 
very  soon  crowded.  The  proportion  of 
men  rather  increased,  but  still  the  great 
bulk  of  tbe  meeting  was  made  up  of 
women  and  children.  The  school  got 
heated  almost  to  suffocation,  by  the 
people's  breath,  and  in  this  state  of  at- 
mosphere  the  meeting  was  kept  up  for 
nine  and  a  half  hours,  many  of  the  people 
remaining  there  the  whole  time  without 
meat  or  drink.  Among  others  were 
several  wives,  with  their  babes  at  their 
breast. 

Ml*.  Turner,  afl«r  prayer,  gave  out  a 
hymn,  'What's  the  news?*  and  led  the 
music  himself.  After  several  ventes  had 
been  sung,  when  he  was  saying  over  the 
lines  of  one  vene  before  singing  them, 
some  expression  occurred  which  led  him 
to  give  a  short  address.  He  was  s&ying 
very  excitedly  that  '  religion  is  not  worth 
a  straw  unless  sin  is  blotted  out ;  every- 
thing else  will  go  for  nothing,'  when,, 
within  a  few  yimis  of  where  he  was 
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standing,  %  px\  gare  %  deep  and  audible 
sigb,  and  fell  with  a  sort  of  shriek  into 
the  arms  of  another,  who  waa  standing 
near  her.  She  was  laid  down  on  theknee 
of  an  elderly  woman  near  by,  and  a  shawl 
thrown  oyer  her.  There  she  lay,  and  the 
addressi  and  afberwaida  the  singing  and 
praying,  went  on  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. 

After  the  hymn  was  eondnded,  aiid  the 
last  verse  and  the  dioms  repeated  seve- 
ral times,  tiU  the  audience  was  quite  in 
an  excited  state,  boys  and  girls  holding 
one  another  by  the  hands  and  rocking 
and  rolling  with  their  bodies,  and  even 
beating  with  their  feet  on  the  floor  to  the 
time  of  the  muaio,  Ifr.  Turner  said  a  few 
more  words  ia  the  strain  of  the  oondad- 
ing  Terse  of  the  hymn,  '  Now  we  hare 
joined  the  conquering  band,  ^.,'  and 
then  he  said,  *■  I  trust  you  people  of  Qod 
who  bave  got  the  blessing  will  pour  out 
your  souls  to  God.  Now  two  or  three 
will  pray.' 

A  little  boy  near  Mr.  Tuner  thes 
prayed,  and  after  some  expresaions  which 
th^  nearly  all  used,  sudi  as  these — '  I 
have  been  a  heavy  sinner.  I  have  never 
prayed  before,  but  I  can  pray  now. 
ThaDk  GK)d,  I  have  feund  peace,*  &c — 
this  little  fdlow  went  on  to  say — '  Pour 
down  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  my  mother. 
She  is  sitting  in  the  house.  She  has  been 
here  to-day,  and  she  hoped  she  would  be 
here  to-night,  but  she  is  not  here.  I  was 
walking  in  the  broad  road  too  long. 
What  if  I  had  slipped  my  foot  and 
tumbled  into  that  pit,  I  would  have  been 
damned  for  ever.'  This  young  lad*s 
prayer  was  very  short,  as  was  dLK>  the 
next  one,  offisied  up  by  a  lad  of  the  name 
of  George  Beid,  <Bo.'  He  pcayed :— '  If 
there  are  any  scoffers  in  this  house,  strike 
an  arrow  into  their  heart,  that  they  mky 
feel  as  I  feel.  Pour  down  thy  soul  into 
this  hell-deserving  village,  for  it  is  a  hell- 
deserving  village,'  and  so  on.  It  should 
be  stated  that  the  whole  house  always 
joined  in  '  Amen.' 

The  gill  who  feinted  still  layin  an  un- 
conscious state,  but  as  yet  there  bad 
been  no  other  cases  of  actual  striking 
down,  though  there  was  great  agitation 
in  some  parts  of  the  meeting.  Mothers, 
sisters,  brothers,  and  others,  when  named 
or  referred  to  in  the  prayers  of  others, 
generally  shrieked  out^  especially  females, 
and  covtamenced  crying  aloud,  and  throw- 
ing themselves  into  the  arms  of  some  of 
their  neighbours.  Mr.  Turner  at  thia 
stage  intimated  that  he  was  to  leave  for 
half  an  hour,  but  asked  them  to  go  on  as 
before,  which  they  did,  nntil  his  return. 


About  midnight,  a  very  serious  case 
occurred.  A  young  man«  a  s(m  of  the 
fermer  at  Cloehan,  fell  down,  and  was 
earned  out^  a{>parently  all  but  lifeless. 
He  was  a  very  weakly  lad,  havii^  had  a 
brain  fever  about  two  years  ago,  since 
which  time  he  has  almost  been  deprived 
of  the  faculty  of  speech,  being  %ble  only 
to  whisper,  while  his  general  health  has 
been  anything  but  good.  He  was  taken 
into  anc^her  house,  and  everything  done 
fer  him  which  kindness  could  suggest; 
but  the  singing  in  this  case  was  for  the 
moat  part  dispensed  with.  His  fether 
and  mother  were  sent  for,  amred  in  a 
short  time,  and  sat  with  him,  along  with 
several  other  people,  till  five  o'olock  in 
the  morning,  when  he  revived  a  little^ 
and  was  taken  home  in  a  cart.  These 
were  two  cases  of  five  hours*  prostration 
each.  To  all  appearanoi^  however, 
neither  of  the  parties  were  strong,  either 
in  body  or  mind. 

The  excitement  in  the  meeting  attained 
its  greatest  height,  perhi^M,  about  mid« 
night.  The  leaider  stood  on  a  desk  in  the 
middle  of  the  apartment,  geaenJly  with 
hia  hands  folded  over  hia  breast,  with 
closed  eyes  and  recumbent  head ;  people 
of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  indiaoimi- 
nately  engaged  in  prayer  all  round ;  the 
practice  of  praying  for  hardened  fat|ien 
and  mothers,  sisters  apd  brothers,  uncles 
and  aunts,  cousins  and  comrades,  and 
namiog  them,  was  carried  to  greater 
heights  than  ever;  and  when  any  was 
named  with  particular  eamestneas  and 
solicitude,  there  was  a  genend  shock  of 
exidtement.  Some  new  man  would  start 
up  to  lead  the  devotion,  and  then  thoaa 
at  a  distance  would  keep  asking  one  aa- 
othar,  > '  Who's  that  V  If  the  name  given 
waa  that  of  any  'rash-living  man,'  as 
those  of  bad  habits  are  usually  charac- 
terized there,  there  was  an.  outbreak  of 
feeling  to  this  effect — '  Oh  !  I  am  right 
glad  0*  that,*  *  What  a  mercy,*  kc.  There 
were  several  other  cases  of  complete  pro- 
stration, chiefly  of  females.  As  many  as 
three  or  four  could  sometimes  be  seen 
lying  in  the  meeting  at  once,  all  alike  in 
a  state  of  apparent  unconsciousness* 
People  seemed  to  have  no  psrtionlar 
anxiety  to  take  them  out,  and  some  of 
tJiem  were  almost  entirely  without  friend 
or  acquaintance  to  look  after  thenu  In- 
stances were  numerous  of  females  faint- 
ing and  felling  quite  helpless  into  the 
arms  of  those  near  them.  Women,  when 
named  in  the  prayers  of  their  friends^ 
shrieked  more  and  more  vefaementiy,  as 
the  meeting  adranced,  but  whenever  the 
excitement  was  getting  nciay  Mr.  Tuner 
started  a  hymn — *  I  can,  I  do»  I  will  ba- 
lieve^*  '  What's  the  aawa  V  or  somatkii^ 
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of  that  description;  and,  stxange  to  saj, 
by  the  time  it  was  sung,  comparative 
quiet  was  unfailingly  restored.  To  take 
one  another  in  their  arms  and  fondle  each 
other,  was  a  common  manifestation,  alike 
for  the  expression  of  joy  and  administer- 
ing of  consolation,  more  particularly 
among  the  women  and  girls,  but  also  in 
seyeral  instances  between  male  and 
female,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  meeting. 

It  may  become  a  question  whe- 
ther such  shameful'  scenes,  such 
wretched  appeals  to  the  hysterical 
excitement  which  drives  men  to 
the  gallows  and  women  to  the 
streets,  such  a  criminal  employ- 
ment of  the  weaJknesses  and  dis- 
eases of  ourphvaical  constitution, 
ought  to  be  tolerated.  The  man 
who  trades  upon  epilepsy,  and  who 
thereby  perils  the  samty,  and  even 
the  life  of  a  fellow  creature,  is 
surely  as  guilty,  and  as  amenable 
to  punishment,  as  the  man  who 
administers  laudanum  or  cantha- 
lides.  However  that  may  be,  does 
not  the  fact  that  such  scenes  are 
occurring  aU  over  the  country  sug- 
gest certain  not  altogether  pleasant 
reflections  %  What  potent  dements 
of  fanaticism  still  leaven  the  cha- 
lacter  of  the  people !  How  the 
inflammable  material,  if  once 
lighted  again,  will  blaze!  How 
the  pent-up  torrent^  if  it  once 
break  through  the  flmisy  barrier, 
will  tear  along !  Fanaticism  is  the 
parent  of  intolerance :  bigotir,  of 
persecution.  If  that  fanatical  ele- 
ment in  our  nature  which  we 
fancied  we  had  rooted  out,  again 
asserts  itself,  as  appears  from 
many  svmptoma  not  altogether  im- 
p»robable,  the  history  of  our 
times  may  be  read  by  the  next 
generation  after  a  fashion  that  we 
fittle  expect.  The  mart^  may 
again  bow  down  his  head  in  the 
flamea  A  civil  war  between  Round- 
head and  Cavalier,  between  the 
bigot  and  the  unbeliever,  renewed 
with  even  more  than  the  antique 
bitterness,  may  again  invoke  the 
healing  but  iron  hand  of  a  Grom- 
well 

That  these  possibilities  will  be 
immensely  increased  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Rdfonn  Bill,  which,  in  a 
spirit  of  impati^Kce  and  irritation, 
we  are  now  engaged  in  passing, 


few  men  can  doubt.  If  Mr.  Bright 
were  not  a  member  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  would  probably  be  an 
active  functionary  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  \  and  ms  characteristic 
intolerance  is  characteristic  also  of 
the  class  on  whom  we  propose  to 
confer  the  franchise.  The  middle 
dasaes  of  this  country,  notwith- 
standing their  occasionid  meanness, 
vulgarity,  and  selfishness,  are  un- 
doubtedly the  safest  custodiers  of 
our  political  and  religious  freedom. 
These  shrewd,  cautious,  vulgar 
men,  who  never  go  to  war  for  an 
idea,  who  have  not  indeed  many 
ideas  to  go  to  war  about,  who  are 
never  touched  by  fine  passion,  nor 
roused  to  imaginative  fervour,  are 
much  more  likely  to  make  tolerant 
governors,  than  men  whose  feeling 
are  stronger,  more  acute,  and  it 
may  be  more  generous.  Do  not 
suppose,  pray,  tnat  I  harbour  any 
of  the  old  Tory  dislike  to  '  popular 
institutions.'  I  don't  care  a  six- 
p>ence,  in  fact,  whether  an  institu- 
tion be  'popular*  or  the  reverse. 
The  sole  test  of  its  goodness,  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  must  be  that  it  secures 
in  practice  my  right  (so  long  as  I 
do  not  tramp  on  mv  neighbour's 
toes)  to«peak,  and  tuink.  and  act 
as  I  choose.  And  it  is  because  I 
am  convinced  that  our  present  poli- 
tical arranffements  preserve  atxmt 
as  much  of  this  liberty  to  me  as  I 
can  reasonably  expect  to  obtain 
imder  any  arrangement,  that  I 
view  with  dislike  and  suspicion  a 
measure  which,  without  offering 
any  adeauate  compensation,  inov 
imperil  the  moderation  of  English 
government,  and  hurt  the  substance 
of  En^sh  freedom. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  in  what 
queer  shapes,  in  what  unexpected 
places,  the  great  debate  between 
tolerance  and  intolerance  is  re- 
newed. A  remarkable  case  is  at 
present  going  on  in  Scotland,  which 
lUustrates  strikingly  the  modifica- 
tions which  the  prmciple  rnxj  as- 
some,  and  the  strange  pretensions 
that  may  b^  put  f orwara  under  the 
shelter  of  its  ample  shield.  The 
Free  Church  minister  of  Cardross 
was  suspended  from  the  exercise 
of  his  mmisteiial  functions  for  cer- 
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tain  alleged  irregularities  by  the 
GbneralAssemblyof  that  body,  and 
on  his  applying  for  redress  to  the 
Civil  Courts,  was  summarily  de- 
posed from  the  ministry.  Two 
actions  were  brought  by  him  in 
the  Court  of  Session  against  the 
Free  Church.  The  Church  replied 
that  bv  the  terms  of  the  contract 
which  bound  its  members  together, 
its  office-bearers  imdertook  imder 
no  circumstances  to  appeal  from  a 
decision  of  its  judicatories  to  the 
Courts  of  Law.  The  Court  natu- 
rally asked  to  see  the  contract. 
The  Free  Church  at  first  refused  to 
produce  it,  basing  its  refusal  on 
the  plea  that,  as  it  exercised  an  in- 
dependent and  co-ordinate  juris- 
diction, it  was  incompetent  for  a 
civil  tribunal  to  review  its  decisions. 
When  the  court  repelled  the  objec- 
tion, much  indignation  was  excited 
and  expressed  The  original  posi- 
tion, indeed,  was  felt  to  be  unte- 
nable ;  it  was  on  the  terms  of  a 
contract  entered  into  between  the 
parties  that  the  plea  was  rested, 
and  it  was  certainly  necessary  that 
the  contract  should  be  produced  be- 
fore it  could  be  determined  that  the 
plea  was  valid  ^  but,  it  was  said, 
*  No  Civil  Court  is  entitled  to  review 
the  proceedings  of  a  Church  Court 
in  a  case  of  spiritual  jurisdiction. 
That  principle  is  involved  in  the 
very  idea  of  a  Christian  church, 
and  if  the  State  does  not  recognise 
it  as  one  of  those  elementary  prin- 
ciples which  the  common  ana  sta- 
tute law  alike  assume,  the  State 
does  not  practise  toleration.  It  is 
practically  refusing  to  tolerate  cer- 
tain bodies  of  Christians  who  are 
known  to  exist  in  this  country, 
and  who  are  knit  together  by  tms 
very  bond.  For  ourselves,'  they 
conclude,  Ve  acknowledge  the  juris- 
diction of  no  temporal  court.  The 
Aole  head  of  our  cnurch  is  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.' 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  daim 
involves  very  important  considera- 
tions, and  may  be  carried  to  very 
dangerous  extremities.  The  speakers 
at  tiie  recent  meeting  of  the  Free 
Church  evidently  consider  it  a  ques- 
tion of  first-rate  magnitude.  Mr. 
Dunlop,  M.P.  for  Greenock,  holds 
that  imless  it  be  sustained,  Uhe 


law  of  toleration'  has  not  been 
given  effect  to  in  this  country,  and 
that  *  liberty  of  conscience'  is  de- 
nied. Dr.  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow, 
appears  to  suppose  that  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Session  are  inclined 
to  revive  the  domineering  policy  of 
the  Stuarts;  while  Dr.  ibegg,  of 
Edinburgh,  does  not  hesitate  to 
draw  wuat,  if  this  supposition  be 
correct,  is  undoubtedly  the  logical 
conclusion.  'I  beliieve,'  he  says, 
^had  there  been  no  extrication 
from  the  great  struggle  of  1843, 
such  as  the  disruption  presented, 
toe  might  have  anticipated  speedily  a 
civil  toar ;  and  let  the  judges  un- 
derstand that  in  this  instance  they 
are  driving  us  to  the  wall  if  they 
prosecute  their  views.  If  they  do 
80  toe  have  no  alternative  biU  to  re- 
sid  ;  lee  cannot  obey  ihem,^  And  so 
the  gauntlet  is  cast  down:  and 
the  judges  of  the  land  are  told  that, 
should  their  interpretation  of  the 
law  fail  to  satisfy  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  action,  'a  civil  war  must 
be  the  consequence.  This  isverv 
violent  langui^^e  for  a  Scottish 
doctor  of  divinity  to  hold ;  but  the 
simple  fact  that  it  is  used,  and  that 
it  is  endorsed  by  some  of  the  most 
influential  men  in  Scotland,  shows 
how  necessary  it  is  to  consider 
seriously  and  anxiously  the  ques- 
tion in  all  its  bearings.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  so  far  only  as  it  affects  the 
principles  of  toleration,  that  we 
have  now  to  do  with  it. 

The  issue  between  the  parties  is 
comparatively  simple.  Mt.  Mac 
Millan,  the  Free  Church  minister 
of  Caraross.  says, — *  You  have  sus- 
pended and  deposed  me,  thereby 
depriving  me  of  my  livelihood,  and 
this  you  have  done  in  defiance  of 
your  own  rules,  and  in  violation 
of  your  constitution.'  *No  mat- 
ter, is  the  i-eply,  *when  you  be- 
came a  member  of  our  body,  you 
became  bound  in  no  case  to  seek 
redress  from  the  Civil  Courts.  You 
undertook  not  to  appeal  from  any 
judgment  that  we,  as  a  Church 
court,  pronounced.'  Mr.  Mac  Mil- 
lan responds,  and  the  Ck>urt  of  Se»« 
sion  agrees  with  him.  ^  Prove  that 
I  have  entered  into  such  a  contract 
with  you.  Produce  your  Constitu- 
tion.'   And  then  comes  the  pro- 
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poaition  which  raises  the  whole 
controversy.  'We  believe  that 
such  a  clause  will  be  found  in  the 
contract,  as  you  call  it ;  but,  whe- 
ther it  be  ihere  or  not.  is  a  matter 
of  no  consequence.  The  law;>re- 
vwffies  that  m  the  case  of  every 
tolerated  Christian  church  the 
jurisdiction  which  its  courts  exer- 
cise over  its  members  cannot  be 
reviewed  by  any  secular  tribunal' 
Let  us  examine  this  proposition, 
making  in  the  outset  two  general 
remarl^  which  must  occur  to  any 
one  who  looks  at  the  daim  simply 
as  one  involving  the  interests  of 
toleration. 

He  would  observe,  in  the  first 
place,  that  such  a  claim  is  a  limita- 
tion upon  the  liberty  of  the  suln  eck 
The  restriction  is  self-imjwsed,  no 
doubt;  but,  however  arising,  it 
limits  individual  freedom,  and  is 
therefore  a  condition  adverse  to 
toleration.  The  law  of  liberty  will 
view  such  an  obligation  with  sus- 
picion, and  will  require,  to  say  the 
least,  very  clear  evidence  tlmt  it 
has  been  undertaken.  'Toleration 
of  individuals,*  Mr.  Thomson,  of 
Banchory,  observes,  'is  good  and 
rieht ;  but  imless  we  have  the  full 
tcueration  of  churches  also,  it 
must  in  *  practice  be  worthless.' 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  follow  the 
speaker's  meaning ;  for  if  we  tole- 
rate the  opinions  of  individuals,  we 
at  the  same  time,  and  as  a  neces- 
sarv  consequence,  tolerate  the  insti- ' 
tution  in  whidi  these  opinions  are 
embodied.  To  give  freedom  to  the 
individual  involves  freedom  to  the 
church ;  but  if  it  do  not,  it  can 
only  be  because  the  church  asserts 
pretensions  which  are  subversive 
of  individual  freedom.  If  'full 
toleration  to  churches'  requires  us 
to  abridge  the  full  liberty  of  indi- 
viduals, we  can  onlv  say  that  such 
toleration — like  the  democratic 
principle  which  Louis  Napoleon 
represents— comes  to  us  in  very 
questionable  guise. 

He  would  observe,  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  law  presumes  as 
Mttle  as  possible.  It  admits  as  few 
assumptions  as  it  can.  It  prefers 
to  have  everything  in  black  and 
white,  and  it  does  so  specially  in 
the   interests   of  tolerance.     The 


rigorous  rules  of  law  are  the  best 
security  for,  the  real  shield  of, 
freedouL  All  ill-defined  rights 
and  obligations  are  productive  of 
tyranny.  Where  any  vagueness  or 
mistiness  prevails,  there  is  always 
room  to  mtroduce  claims  which  • 
may  end  in  the  destruction  of 
liberty.  In  the  present  case,  as  the 
presumption  itself  is  one  unfavour- 
able to  toleration,  it  is  to  be  viewed 
with  peculiar  distrust. 

Let  us  see  now  if,  apart  from  an 
express  contract  between  the  par- 
ties, we  can  anywhere  lay  our  hands 
on  the  presumption  on  whose  broad 
back  such  a  burden  is  laid.  '  The 
law  of  toleration,'  'freedom  of  con- 
science,' the  common  law,  and  the 
standards  of  the  church,  are  invoked 
in  turn.  Very  well :  if  this  be  so, 
there  can  be  little  difficulty  in 
pointing  out  chapter  and  verse. 

'  The  law  of  toleration,'  Mr.  Dun- 
lop  says,  '  protects  us  in  a  proper 
case  of  discipline.'  But  does  the 
law  of  toleration  contain  an^  such 
provision?  What,  as  applied  to 
churches^  is  the  law  of  toleration  1 
Only  this,  that  whatever  be  the 
doctrine  which  the  church  teaches, 
the  civil  power  will  not  suppress  it, 
nor  persecute  its  members.  That 
is  the  law  of  toleration :  that  tolera- 
tion the  Free  Church,  in  common 
with  every  other  church,  enjoys.  • 
No  Free  Churchman  that  we  know 
of  has  been  hanged  or  imprisoned 
for  not  belonging  to  the  Establish- 
ment But  at  that  point  tolera- 
tion, as  such,  ceases.  Toleration 
confers  no  privUege  which  was  not 
previously  enjoyed,  which  is  not 
presently  eiyoyed  by  every  other 
citizen.  A  tolerating'  State  does 
not  sanction  or  homolo^te  any  of 
the  characteristic  doctrines  of  the 
religious  sects  whose  members  it 
declares  that  it  will  not  persecute. 
If  any  of  these  characteristic  doc- 
trines are  recognised  by  the  State, 
it  is  because  they  already  form  part 
and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
not  because  certain  penalties  which 
were  formerly  attached  to  their 
profession  have  been  removed. 

'Toleration,'  Mr.  Dunlop  puts  it 
again,  'is  freedom  of  conscience, 
and  freedom  of  conscience  implies 
that  the  State  wont  interfere  with 
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our  discipline.'  Freedom  of  con- 
adence  implies  nothing  of  the  kind 
— it  implies  only  the  absence  of 
legislative  camtraint.  When  the 
State  affirms  that  yon  are  not 
to  be  subjected  to  civil  penalties, 
although  you  hold  that  the  moon 

*  is  maaTof  green  cheese,  the  State 
does  not  thereby  commit  itself  to 
that  aspect  of  the  astrcmomical 
cniestion.  Eyeiy  sulject  of  the 
Crown  is,  prima  /acie^  entitLdd  to 
invoke  the  protection  of  the  law; 
and  from  the  isolated  fact  that 
freedom  of  conscience  is  given  to 
you,  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  a 
lunction  of  liberty — one  of  his  civil 
rights — ^is  taken  from  him.  Lay 
down  what  rules  you  please,  and  if 
the  chooses  to  subscnbe  them,  let 
him  take  the  consequences;  but 
do  not  suppose  that  when  the 
Government  refrains  from  burning 
or  hanging  you,  it  affirms  anything, 
either  goocL  bad,  or  indifferent, 
about  your  doctrines. 

Mr.  Dunlop  specially  complains 
of  the  definition  of  toleration  which 
the  Court  ^dorses.  'One  of  the 
judges  rLord  Deas)  said,  and  so  ten 
truly,  tnat  toleration  is  just  free^ 
dom ;  but  he  left  out  halt  the  defi- 
nition—toleration is  freedom  of 
conscience.'  Is  not  the  addition  a 
limitation?     Are    those    opinions 

«  alone  entitled  to  toleration  which 
spring  from  the  conscience)  Are 
you  entitled  to  persecute  a  man  for 
intellectual,  sesthetical,  or  mathe- 
matical h^esies?  On  the  other 
hand,  does  any  privil^e  not  ac- 
corded to  these  opinions  attach  tp 
those  said  to  belong  to  the  dominion 
of  conscience  1  Lord  Deas.  there- 
fore, is  perfectly  right :  'toleration 
is  just  freedom,  the  freedom  of  the 
whole  conscience,  and  intellect,  and 
will ;  and  any  unnecessary  limita- 
tions upon  a  man's  moral,  intelleo- 
tual,  or  spiritual  beinff  constitute 

.  intolerance.  But  by  Mr.  Dunlop's 
definition  the  Inquisition  was  not 
guilty  of  intolerance  when  it  pu- 
nished Qalileo. 

Thus  far  there  is  nothing  to  sup- 
port the  plea;  but  the  champions 
of  the  Church,  we  willingly  admit, 
do  not  hesitate  to  put  their  argu- 
ment on  more  debateable  ground. 
'  The  doctrine  of  the  complete  inde- 


pendence of  Church  courts,  and  the 
perfect  inability  of  the  State  to 
review  their  dedsioDs,  is,'  they 
affirm,  .'incorpotsated  with  the  law 
ofthehmd.'  Wlwre}  'Aye, there's 
the  rub.'  In  the  absence  of  any 
q^ecific  provision  to  this  effect  the 
speakers  are  fasoed  to  fieJl  oack 
upon  the  maxim  of  a  great  jtidge, 
who  was  also  a  great  rhetodcian. 
'The  eternal  principles  of  natmal 
religion  are  part  of  the  common 
law;  the  essential  principles  of 
revealed  religkin  are  part  of  the 
common  law/  That  is  to  si^,  that 
to  the  Bible  and  to  the  book  of 
nature,  as  well  as  to  the  institu- 
tional writers,  any  litigant  in  our 
courts  can  ameall  The  doctrine^ 
to  put  it  <m  tke  lowest  ground,  is 
plainly  mmworkable.  It  is  thoee 
principles  of  revelation  alone  which 
the  common  law  has  a^ptropiiated 
(and  the  common  law  is  now  as 
precise  and  defined  a  system  as  the 
statute),  that  the  courts  of  law 
undertake  to  administer,  and  they 
are  perfectly  right  Has  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan— who  rejoices  over  Lord 
Mansfield's  dictum-^considered,  be- 
sides, to  what  conclusion  it  must 
in  practice  and  in  logic  lead?  For 
if  the  Scripture  be  part  of  the 
common  law,  and  if  the  judges  be, 
as  they  are.  the  constitutional  in- 
terpreters of  the  common  law,  does 
it  not  follow  that  they  are  entitled 
to  determine  what  the  doctrines  of 
Scripture  are,  and  what  opinions 
are  or  are  not  in  conformity  witk 
its  provisions?  This  is  surely  a 
somewhat  singular  position  for  a 
I>octor  of  the  Free  Church  to 
anive  at,  and  is  in  truth  no  acci- 
dental incongruity,  but  the  logical 
fruit  of  pretensioQs  whidi  are  at 
heart  inconnatent  with  religious  as 
well  as  with  civil  liberty.  Wher^ 
ever  a  judge  has  attempted  to  shake 
himself  free  from  the  tiammdbs  of 
strict  law,  or  to  take  refiige  in  what 
he  calls  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
revelation,  it  has  invariably  been 
to  cloak  some  utterly  indefensible 
act  of  despotic  intolerance.  The 
incorporation  of  religious  opinion, 
as  by  the  Covenajit€«is  and  the 
Bomish  Chnrch,  with  the  law  of 
the  land,  is  tlie  veiy  comer-stone  of 
spiritual  tyranny;  and  religious 
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toleratioii  is,  in  brief,  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  divoroe  of  this  ill- 
omened  union.  So  lone  as  a  State 
affinns  that  certain  ao^mas  are 
trae  and  certain  dogmas  false,  that 
certain  spiritual  things  are  dean 
and  certam  others  not  dean ;  and 
so  long  as  it  continues,  as  it  logi- 
cally ought,  to  punish  those  who 
do  not  agree  with  it,  and  to  reward 
tiiose  who  do,  that  State  is  guilty 
of  intolerance,  and  remains  ame- 
nable to  the  charge  until  it  with- 
draws entirdy  from  the  arena  of 
pi^mifid  debate,  and  canfiaes  the 
cacpression  of  its  opinions  to  the 
Church. 

But  if  the  common  law  will  not 
serve,  perhaps  the  standards  of  the 
OiurchmMr.  l!)x<dCQ^fe88ionofFaiih 
of  the  Westminster  divines  was 
ratified  by  Scottish  Assemblies  and 
Parliaments,  and  is  therefore  un- 
doubtedly in  some  sense  a  part  of 
tiielawof  the  land.    Ifanvwhere, 
on  the  Confeteion  of  F<Mth  the  Free 
Churdi  must  take  its  stand.  ^  A 
critical  discussion  of  the  historical 
position  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession would  be  curious  and  in- 
struddye.     One  or  two   cursoiy 
observations  will  serve  our  present 
puipose ;  and  the  first  that  occurs 
IS,     that    the    Gonfenum     is     a 
mngiiUr  witnsss  to  Call  in  behalf 
of  toleration.     Toleration,  in  our 
sense  of  the  word,  is  a  doctrine 
that  has  no  place  in  that  document. 
On  the  contrary,  the  leading  prin- 
ciple of  toleration — the  complete 
freedom  of  the   consdence  from 
dvil  restraint— -is  expressly  denied* 
'  The  dvil  magistrate,'  the  twenty- 
third  chapter   afikms,  'hath   au- 
thority, and  it  is  his  duty,  to  take 
care  uutt  the  truth  of  God  be  kept 
pure  and  entire,  and  thai  all  blot- 
^cfnia  and  here$ie»  be  tupprmecL* 
That  was  the  idea  of  relimous 
liberty  which  the  framers  of  the 
CoTi/eBSum  entertained.  Hie  Scottish 
State  was  aCXt^ito«i>ei,  the  National 
Oiurch  was  the  expression  of  the 
truth  of  God,  and  tne  dvil  magis- 
trate was  a  servant  of  that  church, 
and  bound  to  punish  those  who  did 
not  recognise  that  truth.    The  men 
who  made  the  Confesnon  had  no 
oonoeption  of  dissent,  except  as  an 
antagonistic  element  thflt  had  to  be 


rooted  out.  So  far  from  extending 
toleration  to  sectaries,  they  hdd 
that  it  was  an  imperative  duty  to 
destroy  'the  synagogues  of  Satan,* 
and,  like  Samuel, '  to  hew  Agag  in 
pieces  before  the  Lord.'  Instead  of 
allowing  Dissenters  to  exercise  any 
'independent'  jurisdiction  or  disci- 
pline^ they  hanged  and  burned  and 
mipnsoned  tran.  It  is  dear, 
therefore,  if  we  condder  it  in  its 
historical  connexion,  that  the  Con- 
femcm  ofFaxtii  was  intended  as  a 
formuhuy  only  for  the  Kirk  es- 
tablished by  hiw,  that  as  such  it 
was  ratified  DytheParliKments,and 
that  the  only  religious  body  wmch 
is  entitied .  oy  law  to  found  on  its 
pcovidons  is  the  National  Church. 
tMssenten  may  indeed  make  it 
thdr  text-book  if  thqr  please ;  but 
it  acquires  authority  as  adxnenting 
manual,  not  by  force  of  law,  but  1^ 
force  01  consent.  This  consent  or 
agreement  may  be  formal  or  tadt, 
for  there  may  be  common  law  as 
well  as  statute  law  in  a  church; 
bat  however  constituted,  it  requires 
to  be  proved.  Except  over  the 
members  of  theEstablished  Church, 
the  Canfsigion  has  no  inherent 
authority  whatever,  and  no  other 
body  of  Christians  is  in  any  way 
bound  by  it. 

But  granting,  for  the  mke  of  ar- 
gument, that  the  Canfetnon  is  iMurt 
of  the  law  of  the  land  and  binoing 
upon  every  dtizen,  would  that  even 
enable  the  IVee  Church  to  maintain 
itsarffoment?  We  think  not.  For 
thougn  it  is  stated  in  theCon/anoK 
that  'the  Lord  Jesus  as  King  and 
Head  of  Ids  Church  hath  therein 
appointed  a  government  in  the 
hand  of  chuidi  officers  distinct 
from  the  dvil  magistrate,'  yet  this 
proviBion  must  be  taken  m  con- 
nexion with  those  others  which 
confer  an  apparentiy  unlimited  au* 
thority  over  church  courts  or  the 
magistrate.  If  a  litigant  found 
upon  a  document,  he  must  either 
tike  it  in  its  integrity  or  not  at  all. 
He  is  not  entitlea  to  break  it  into 
pieces,  and  select  those  only  which 
serve  }us  purpose.  And  the  Con- 
fetnoHj  while  giviug  the  magistrate 
the  power  to  call  together  and  to 
be  present  at  church  courts,  ex- 
pressly declares  that  it  is  his  duty 
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*to  provide  that  whatsoever  is 
transacted  in  them  be  according  to 
the  mind  of  Qod.*  The  magistrate 
therefore  is  the  judge  of  what  is 
true,  or  false  in  religious  doctrine, 
and  his  power  of  review  is  absolute. 
It  is  somewhat  dangerous  surelv 
for  a  doctor  of  a  church  which 
affirms  the  absolute  independence 
in  all  spiritual  matters  of  church 
courts  to  found  upon  a  document 
which  contains  such  remarkable 
provisions.  Two  conclusions,  there- 
fore, seem  incontrovertible— ^rsf, 
that  the  definition  of  'jurisdic- 
tion' in  the  Conffsdon  has  refer- 
ence exclusively  to  the  courts  of 
the  Established  Church;  seoond, 
that  (if  this  be  not  so)  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  any  dissenting  body  can 
adopt  a  document  which  gives  the 
Inagistrate  authority  to  provide  that 
notning  is  transacted  in  their  courts 
inconsistent  with  the  mind  of  God. 
Nowhere,  therefore,  do  we  find 
any  ledge  of  law  on  which  the  Free 
Church  can  rest  its  claim.  Neither 
expressly  nor  tacitly  does  the  law 
recognise  the  distinction  which  is 
insisted  on.  Is  the  law,  then,  in- 
tolerant f  3y  no  means.  All  that 
the  law  requires  \9,that  the  obligation 
he  introduced  into  the  contract.  Let 
the  Free  Church  show  that  there  is 
such  a  clause  in  its  Act  of  Consti- 
tution, or  let  it  now  introduce  one, 
and  the  law  wiU  forthwith  give 
effect  to  it  in  any  question  that 
may  arise  between  the  parties. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  certain  as- 
sumed maxims  at  the  basis  of  all 
copartneries  which  do  not  require 
to  be  expressly  set  forth  in  the 
bond.  Cme  partner,  for  iiistance. 
is  not  entitled  to  commit  a  fraua 
upon  another,  though  there  be  no 
mention  of  fraud  in  the  contract  of 
copartnery.  Fraud  is  struck  at 
by  the  common  law.  But  the  prin- 
ciple for  which  the  Free  Church 
contends  has  not  been  cast  into  any 
provision  or  maxim  of  our  law,  and 
the  courts  will  not  in  any  case 
assume  that  there  is  such  a  maxim. 
In  so  doing-;-in  requiring  an  ex- 
press stipulation — ^the  State  is  act- 
ing truly  in  the  interests  of  tolera- 
tion. It  will  not  give  effect  to  any 
obligation  unless  it  be  convinced 
that  both  the  parties  are  fully  ac- 


quainted with  its  terms,  and  it  will 
require  the  obligation  which  de- 
prives a  citizen  of  one  of  the  rights 
of  citizenship  to  be  set  forth  with 
special  distinctnessL 

One  question  even  then  remains, 
Whether  such  a  contract  be  not 
pactum  iUicvtum — an  agreement  so 
repugnant  to  sound  policy  and 
morals  that  the  law  will  not  allow 
it  to  be  entered  upon?  On  this 
point  it  is  onl3r  necessanr  to  say 
that  the  court  will  probablv  hold — 
if  it  be  driven  to  decide  tne  ques- 
tion— ^that  such  a  contract  is  not 
cotUra  bonos  mores;  or  should  the 
law  hesitate  to  sanction  it,  the 
legislature  will  not.  It  is  one  of 
the  maxims  on  which  toleration 
rests  that  it  is  better  to  allow  all 
doctrines,  however  preposterous 
that  are  not  directly  subversive  of 
the  public  tranquillity,  the  most 
unfettered  expression.  The  per- 
suasive authority  of  common  sense 
redresses  the  balance  in  the  long 
run,  while  the  speedier  and  sharper 
remedy  that  persecution  offers  is 
not  lasting — ^nay,  in  general  adds 
virulence  to  the  malady.  Some  of 
the  more  violent  Free  Churchmen 
indeed,  including  the  pug^iacious 
Dr.  Begg,  repudiate  the  notion  of  a 
contract  altogether.  The  Christian 
Church  is  not  an  insurance  oflSce, 
and  cannot  be  compsu^  with  any 
secular  copartnery.  We  have  seen, 
however,  that  a  dissenting  church 
in  this  country  stands  precisely  in 
the  same  position  as  any  other 
volimtary  association.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
moderate  counsels  may  prevail,  and 
that  an  important  and  zealous  com- 
munion of  Christians  will  not  make 
of  themselves  martyrs  by  mistake. 
They  may  rest  assured  that-  the 
Legislature,  while  taking  anxious 
precautions  that  they  suffer  no 
tangible  grievance,  will  not  tolerate 
vague  and  arbitrary  ecclesiastical 
pretensions,  which  have  always 
proved,  when  admitted,  most  hurt- 
ful to  liberty. 

Another  curious  and  difficult 
case,  involving  a  different  aspect  of 
the  question^  occurred  at  tne  last 
Durham  Assize.  A  Boman  Catho- 
lic priest  received  from  a  member 
of  nis  communion  certain  stolen 
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articles,  and  on  the  trial  of  the 
supposed  thief  was  called  as  a  wit- 
ness. Here  is  what  took  place,  as 
reported  iu  the  Tirnes : — 

The  crier  of  the  court  was  aboat  to 
administer  the  oath  to  the  Ber.  John 
Kelly,  the  next  witness  in  the  case,  when 
the  reverend  gentleman  said,  '  My  Lord, 
I  hare  a  conscientious  motiyo.  I  object 
to  the  form  of  the  oath.' — Mr.  Justice 
Hall:  What  is  the  objection?— Mr. 
Kelly :  That  I  shall  tell  the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  I  must^  as  a 
minister  of  the  Catholic  Church,  object  to 
the  part  that  states  that  I  shall  tell  the 
whole  truth. — His  Lordship  :  The  mean- 
ing of  the  oath  is  this :  it  is  the  whole 
truth  touching  the  trial  which  you  are 
asked — which  you  legitimately,  according 
to  law,  can  be  asked.  If  anything  is 
asked  of  you  in  the  witness-box  which 
the  law  says  ought  not  to  be  asked — for 
instance,  if  you  are  asked  a  question  the 
answer  to  which  might  criminate  yourself 
— ^you  would  be  entitled  to  say,  *  I  object 
to  answer  that  question,  because  the 
answer  might  criminAte  myself,'  and  the 
law  would  sustain  the  objection.  Tou 
can  therefore  have  no  objection,  as  a  loyal 
subject,  and  in  duty  to  the  laws  of  the 
country,  to  answer  the  whole  truth  touch- 
ing the  case  which  may  be  lawfully  asked. 
Mr.  Kelly,  after  some  objection,  took  the 
cath  in  the  usual  form,  and  gave  the  evi- 
dence : — ^I  hare  been  twelve  years  Catho- 
lic priest  at  the  Felling.  On  Christmas- 
day  I  received  the  watch  produced.  Mr. 
Headlam:  From  whom  did  you  receive 
that  watch  ?  Witness :  I  received  it  in 
connexion  with  the  confessional. — ^His 
Lordship :  You  are  not  asked  at  present 
to  disclose  anything  stated  to  you  in  the 
confessional ;  you  are  asked  a  simple  fact 
— From  whom  did  you  receive  that  watch 
which  you  gave  to  the  policeman  ? — 
Witness:  The  replj^  to  that  question 
would  implicate  the  person  who  gave  me 
the  watch,  therefore  I  cannot  answer  it. 
If  I  answered  it,  my  suspension  for  life 
would  be  a  necessary  consequence.  I 
should  be  violating  the  laws  of  the  church 
as  well  as  the  natural  laws. — His  Lord- 
ship :  I  have  already  told  you  plainly  I 
cannot  enter  into  this  question.  All  I 
can  say  is  you  are  bound  to  answer, 
*  From  whom  did  you  receive  that  watch  f 
On  the  ground  I  have  stated  to  you,  you 
are  not  asked  to  disclose  anything  that  a 
penitent  may  have  said  to  you  in  the  con- 
fessional. That  you  are  not  asked  to 
d^ose,  but  you  are  asked  to  disclose 
-from  whom  you  received  stolen  property 
on  the  95th  of  December  U^st.  Do  you 
answer  it,  or  do  you  not  ?~-Witne«i :  I 
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reaUy  cannot,  my  Lord. — ^His  Lordship; 
Then  I  adjudge  you  to  be  guilty  of  con- 
tempt of  Court,  and  order  you  to  be  com- 
mitted to  jail. — [To  the  officer  of  the 
court]:  Take  him  into  custody. — The 
witness  was  accordingly  removed  Ia  cus- 
tody of  a  policeman. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
general  provision  of  the  common 
law,  which  requires  any  one  in  pos- 
session of  information  tending  to 
convict  an  accused  person,  to  tender 
that  informatiou  on  oath  at  the 
trial,  is  one  consistent  with  sound 
policy;  i&  one  indispensable,  in- 
deed,  to  the  righteous  administra- 
tion of  justice.  It  is  no  less  clear 
that  the  obligation  of  secresy  which 
the  canons  at  the  Boman  GathoHc 
Church  impose  upon  the  priest 
who  receives  information  under  the 
seal  of  the  confessional,  is  an  obli- 
gation which  goes  direcUv  in  the 
teeth  of  this  provision.  The  ques- 
tion then  arises,  Which  is  to  yield, 
the  law  of  the  church  or  the  law  of 
the  landl  Are  certain  persons  to 
be  allowed  to  withhold  evidence, 
or  are  we  to  fine  and  imprison 
them  for  withholding  itf  The 
issue  is  a  nice  one,  and  the  argu- 
ment is  pretty  ev^y  b^anced. 
On  the  one  hand  it  may  be  argued 
that  the  policy  of  the  common  law 
provision  is  obvious,  and  that 
'toleration'  does  not  require  us  to 
recognise  an  obligation  which  con- 
flicts with  aoima  policy;  on  the 
other  hand,  that  as  the  members  of 
a  Church  tolerated  by  law  are  un- 
doubtedly bound  to  undertake  this 
obligation,  and  are  liable  to  ecclesi- 
astical i)unishment  if  thejr  do  not 
observe  it,  it  is  harsh  and  unpolitic 
to  compel  them  to  break  it,  or  to 
visit  its  observance  with  penalties. 
Is  the  common  law  provision  so 
necessary  ta  the  preservation  of 
public  order  that  it  must  at  all 
costs  be  enforced  1  Those  who  think 
that  it  is,  do  not  violate  the  pre- 
cepts of  toleration  when  they  insist 
on  retaining  it;  for  an  enactment 
required  by  the  necessities  of  the 
State  cannot  be  relaxed,  whatever 
amount  of  individual  suffering  it 
may  occasion.  But,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  it  is  barely  possible  to  answer 
the  Question  in  this  way.  It  can 
hardly  be  seriously  afiSmed  that, 
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shooJd  the  law  respect  tke  obl^ar 
tion  undertakoi  by  a  few  FopiBh 
eodeoasticB,  the  tranquillity  of  the 
ixrailtrywoiudbeendaiigerecL  The 
oonf  esfidonal  is  a  characteristic  and 
Botorioas  feature  of  Bomanism; 
and  it  may  be  platisibly  urged  tiiat 
<wlien  we  repealed  the  penal  laws 
affecting  Bomanists,  we  impUdtly 
affirmed  that  they  were  at  liberty 
io  put  in  motion  me  whole  eedesih 
Mtiail  machinery  of  thdr  church. 
Are  we  to  allow  t^e  Boman  GaUio- 
lic  to  resort  to  the  confessional,  or 
are  we  not )  If  we  are  (anid  there 
eeems  no  sufficient  reastm  why  we 
should  not),  then  we  must  not  insist 
on  imposing  conditions  which  9re 
inconsistent  with  its  ezerdse.  It 
is  to  be  recollected,  besides,  that 
the  information  which  the  priest 
receives  would  not  be  obtained  by 
him  if  the  confessional  did  nci 
exist.  Abolish  the  eonfessional, 
and  the  priest,  having  nothing  to 
communicate,  would  not  be  avail- 
able as  a  witness.  The  secresy, 
tiierefore,  which  the  church  law 
requires,  doei  not  dimmith  the  area 
from,  vmick  evidenoe  ma;^  be  derived. 
The  evidence  in  question  is  oi  ml 
lonal  kind,  created,  so  to 
by  tbe  machinery  of  the 

Lurch  itself,  and  ceasing  to  esdst 
when  that  machinery  is  abolished. 
The  law,  therefore,  cannot  be  said 
to  mifer  m/g  u^ury — as  it  would 
do  were  it,  for  mstanoe,  an  article 
of  Romanian  that  no  Bomanist 
could,  under  any  circumstances, 
tender  evidence  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. Such  a  provision  would  ac- 
tually exclude  evidaice  that  would 
oth^wiae  be  attainable,  and  that 
would  exist  although  the  entire 
Church  organization  were  dis- 
solved. 

Admitting  the  difficulty  of  the 
question,  it  is  at  least  pr^tv  cL^ar 
that  the  distinction  whi(£  Mc 
Justice  Hall  attempted  to  draw  is 
not  toiable.  If  we  construe  his 
observations  aright,  he  appears  to 
have  intimated  wat  the  law  would 
not  require  a  piiest  to  disdoee 
^UsiemenU  made  to  him  by  a. peni- 
tent in  the  conf  essionaL  Haa  tibe 
penitent  only  confessed  that  he  was 
guilty  of  thm,  the  law  would  have 
protected  thecommunicatian  \  when 


he  not  merely  confesses  his  guilt 
but  delivers  up  the  stolen  propeirty 
for  restitution,  the  law  talus  away 
the  privilege.  It  is  needless  to 
argue  against  legal  anbtleties;  but 
Mr.  EdOiy's  objection,  that  to  de- 
clare from  whom  he  received'  the 
stolen  articles  would  be  as  truly  « 
breach  of  the  confidence  of  the 
confessional,  would  supply  as 
strong  a  link  of  evidence  against 
the  accused,  as  thonsh  he  were  to 
repeat  the  exact  words  of  tiie  peni- 
tent's communication,  undoubtedly 
commends  itself  to  common  sense 
and  common  fairness.  If  the  se- 
cresy of  the  confessional  be  pro- 
tected by  law,  then  it  iB  a  mere 
<iuibble  to  argue  that  the  protection 
is  limited  in  the  way  Mr.  Justice 
Hall  attempts  to  define.  Moieovn; 
the  dictates  of  obvious  policy  are 
against  the  limitation.  A  man  ao- 
looowledges  during  confession  tiiat 
ke  has  been  guilty  of  theft:  the 
priest  makes  it  a  condition  of  ab- 
solution that  the  property  should 
be  f ortliwith  restored  to  its  owner  ; 
but  when  the  thief  places  it  in  his 
hands  that  it  may  be  returned,  be 
is  obliged  to  decline,  on  the  ground 
that  the  law  will  force  him  to 
disclose  from  whom  he  received 
it^  or  punish  him  if  he  does 
not. 

In  all  such  cases  as  we  have  been 
now  discussing,  there  ii,  after  all, 
only  one  simple  rule.  uiAioM^ 
liberty  is  beet  and  eajkt  There  are 
not  many  opinions  whicii  are  really 
dangerous  to  the  public  safety. 
The  experiment  of  holding  that  ul 
opinions  which  are  heretical  or  un- 
sound, or  absurd,  are  fraught  with 
peril  to  the  commonwealth,  has 
been  tried  and  has  fidled.  Atone 
time  a  man  needed  to  be  anaccom- 
phshed  moralist  and  a  first^cate 
theologian  to  escape'  the  penalties 
which  the  State  attadied  to  any 
unsoundness  '  in  wind  or  limb,'  in 
doctrine  or  profession.  It  has  been 
discovered  tnat  all  this  was  a  mis- 
take. A  more  careful  scrutiny  has 
demonstrated  that  there  are  veiy 
few  opinions  which  absolutely  re- 
quire to  be  forbidden.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  it  may  be  found  here- 
after that  the  category  of  opinions 
which  the  State  «mfM^iol^»te,  is 
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cyeamcwe  limited  than  we  now  sup- 
pose. At  all  events  Teiy  strong 
■and  conclusive  evidence  mnst  be 
produced  before  we  determine  to 
increase  the  list.  The  Kngliah 
monarchy  is  achild  of  alusty  growth. 
It  will  take  a  great  deal  to  hurt  its 
health,  or  impair  its  constitution. 
So  when  men  come  to  us,  and  say. 
^  We  have  promised  never  to  appeal 
:&om  ihe  smritual  to  the  civil  tri- 
bunals ;'  *  We  confess  every  Mon- 
day to  the  priest,  who  is  bound  not 
to  disclose  what  we  tell  him ;'  do  not 
let  us  too  hastily  assume  that  these 
or  similar  conditions  are  ccnUra 
Zonos  mareSf  conditions  which  the 
law  should  prohibit.  Prohibited 
doctrines  have  a  wonderful  ten- 
dency to  gather  streiijgth  and  seri- 
ousness. Any  restraint  evokes  the 
powerful  elements  of  resistance 
implanted  in  our  nature,  and  en- 
lists them  in  the  service  of  the  ob- 
noxious opinion;  which,  had  it 
been  left  to  fiitten  on  its  inherent 
absurdity  alone^  would  very  quickly 
have  died  a  natural  death.  Sound 
opinion  is  the  surest  bulwark  of  a 
commonwealth:  and  sound  opi- 
nion is  only  possible  when  that 
•obliquity  of  vision  which  intole- 
rance i)roduces,  alike  among  those 
whom  it  protects,  and  those  whom 

it  punishes,  has  been  removed. 

«  «  «  # 

Here  let  us  close  the  debate.  I 
had  meant  to  have  added  a  word 
or  two  on  that  aspect  of  toleration 
to  which,  in  our  foreign  affairs,  we 
^ve  the  name  of  'non-interven- 
tion*— not  meaning  thereby  that 
intelligent  national  restraint  for 
which  Mr.  Mill  has  so  ably  aigued 
in  the  pages  of  Fraser — but  the 
doctrine  gloried  in  bv  Mr.  Bright, 
and  which  asserts  that  whatever 
amount  of  devil's  work  be  trans- 
acted on  this  earth,  it  is  our  duty 
to  fold  our  hands,  and  go  about 
our  own  business.  But  my  own 
views  on  that  subject  are  so  exactly 
expressed  in  an  epistle  I  have  re- 
ceived to-day  from  a  clerical  friend, 
that  I  cannot  do  better  than  let 
him  speak  in  his  own  words.  He 
is  an  intrepid  trooper  in  the  ranks 
of  the  church  militant ;  and  would 
have  been  a  fighting  Bishop,  would 
have  worn  the  mitre  over  nis  hel- 


met, had  he  lived  a  few  centuries 

eadier. 

«  «  ♦  « 


^  Again  these  Easter  bdU 
rin^png  through  the  land.  *^  CShrist 
is  nsen.''  The  Prince  of  Peace  has 
come--«nd  yet  the  reign  of  wrong- 
doing and  violence  endures,  and 
arm^  men  gather  over  Ikirope 
like  a  thund^^dond.  How  becnm^ 
ful  fwon  the  fttountams  aretkefeei 
qf  Htm  that  hringetk  aood  Udmgtf 
that  pvbUghdh  joetice, — ^Dut  ah !  how 
wearily  they  dday.  Do  not  these 
bells  moek  us  f  Has  not  the  tes- 
timony of  eighteen  hundred  yean 
demonstrated  that  what  they  tell 
us  is  not  true)  No  wonder  that 
fioeble  hearts  should  grow  faint; 
that  the  tired  eyes,  weary  with 
watching,  should  close  in  doubt 
and  despair;  that  weak  minda 
should  try  with  impatient  eager- 
ness, throuf^h  peace  societies  and 
other  empirical  invoitions^  to 
toTfitcA  the  wronged  w<Hrld  to  nghta. 
Who  of  us  can  blame  them,  how- 
ever convinced  we  may  feel  that 
their  extemporized  experiments 
will  not  work!  The  processes  of 
nature  are  slow ;  the  ^  august 
machinery  of  life  moves  noiselessly 
along,  llie  veiled  forms  who  un- 
roll uie  scroll  of  the  years  are  not 
moved  by  our  uneasy  twitchings 
and  grimaces,  by  our  most  pas- 
sionate prayersw  Let  us  rather  do 
our  work  quietly  and  in  soberness ; 
as  nature  does  hers.  That  violent 
and  wicked  men  should  still  be 
permitted  to  work  their  will,  that 
the  good  £utn  of  nations  should  be 
discredited,  that  the  honour  of 
Europe  should  be  '  suUied,  are 
evils,  grievous  and  inscrutable,  over 
which  it  becomes  us  to  mourn. 
But  our  own  faith,  at  least,  need 
not  be  broken;  our  own  honour 
we  can  keep  untarnished.  We  all 
f  e^l,  disguise  it  as  we  may,  that  a 

frth^e  peril  menaces  society;  that 
efore  these  Easter  bells  are  again 
heard,  the  arms  of  Christendom 
mav  be  clashing  on  the  battle-field. 
A  feeling  of  intense  insecurity  has 
come  upon  us.  We  used  to  fancy 
that  the  notorious  commonplaces 
of  morals  were  at  last  recognis^ ; 
that  the  nations  had  become  ordi- 
narily honest    and    decent^   that 
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kings  did  not  defraud  or  embezzle, 
in  public  at  least.  It  is  because 
this  moral  sentiment  lias  been  out- 
raged, and  outraged  with  seeming 
impunity,  that  our  belief  in  the 
sohdit^oi  the  foundations  of  exist- 
ing societies  has  been  shaken,  and 
that  we  are  now  trembling  for  the 
fiftbric  of  liberty  which  has  been 
raised  among  ourselves  at  such  a 
cost  of  tears  and  blood.  Whatever 
others  may  do,  do  not  let  us  mix 
ourselves  up  with  these  dirty  trans- 
actions ;  let  us  at  all  hazards  keep 
our  own  hands  dean :  let  one 
nation  remain  to  vinaicate  the 
character  of  Christendom ;  let  one 
nation  be  honest  and  resolute. 
Honest — ^to  denounce  the  fraud 
and  violence  we  detest ;  resolute — 
if  it  conie  to  the  worst,  to  back 
our  opinions  with  our  bayonets. 
One  thing  at  any  rate  is  clear. 
This  sickening  uncertainty  cannot 
be  much  longer  endured.  "Lovely 
Peace  "  is  not  now  "  crowned  with 
plenty;"  the  yellow  sheaf,  the  pur- 
ple clusters,  the  olive  branch,  are 
no  longer  associated  with  her  reign. 
We  have  removed  the  old-fashioned 
divinity  and  reared  in  her  place  a 


grim  and  mailed  form  bearing  a 
very  ominous  likeness  to  the 
God  of  War.  An  "  Armed  Peace," 
crowned  with  the  income-tax,  sup- 
ported by  an  Armstrong  gun,  and 
pointing  a  Mini^  rifle,  is  sitting 
upon  the  back  of  the  British  rate- 
payer, as  the  old  man  of  the  sea 
sat  upon  Sinbad's.  The  nation 
begins  to  ask  that  some  end,  short, 
sharp,  and  decisive,  be  made  of 
this ;  begins  to  see  tnat  falsehood, 
and  treachery,  and  deceit,  are  not 
the  cheap  ana  harmless  things  it 
had  fancied  them,  but  need  to  be 
trampled  down  to  make  even  a 
truce  between  nations  practicable. 
The  ordeal  of  battle  is  a  grim  and 
terrible  one ;  but,  if  war  be  neces- 
sary to  restore  a  healthful  circula- 
tion, an  honest  moral  tone  to 
Europe  and  to  ourselves,  do  not  let 
the  picture  of  the  battle-field  finght 
us  from  doing  what  is  right.  The 
responsibility  for  the  carnage  rests 
not  with  us,  but  with  Am  whose 
ambition  and  perfidy  have  shaken 
that  confidence  in  common  honour 
and  honesty  which  is  essential  to 
the  well-being  even  of  a  commercial 
society. 


These  poor  heaps  of  corpses. 
Twisted,  gashed,  and  scarred, 
Are  the  tyrant's  counters 
Staked  on  thy  award. 
Terrible  the  process, 
But  our  cause  is  good  ; 
Knowing  all,  Tliou  knowest 
Whose  the  guilt  of  blood. 
And  for  him  who  sent  them 
To  be  slain  and  slay, 
Judge,  O  God,  between  us 
Justly  on  that  day.* 


SumLEY» 
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THE  LATEST  TRANSLATOR  OF  HORACK* 


A  CERTAIN  eccentric  physician 
in  the  last  century,  Douglas  by 
name,  'collected  no  inconsiderable 
library,  of  which  the  most  remark- 
able, or  more  properly  the  one, 
feature  was,  its  consistmg  entirely 
of  the  works  of  Horace,  or  of  books 
relating  to  them.  No  edition  of 
his  favourite  was  too  splendid  or 
too  mean  for  this  voracious  but 
single-minded  bibliomanicoc :  no 
commentator  too  dull,  no  translator 
too  prosaic.  His  Horatian  phalanx 
ranged  from  the  edltio  princeps  in 
Quarto,  without  editorial  name  or 
date,  to  the  sheepskin  twelvemo 
in  mum  studioscB  juveiUiUis,  The 
sacred  name  of  Flaccus  on  a  title- 
page  was  passport  sufficient  to  the 
^ibliotliecci  Dcmglasiensis,  If  the 
Doctor  read  the  books  he  bought 
he  must  have  been  no  ordinary 
linguist,  for  his  idol  had  been 
translated  into  nearly  every  Euro- 
pean tongue;  and  if  he  studied 
commentators  as  well  as  text,  his 
memory  must  have  been  stored 
with  as  miscellaneous  matter — 
banOy  rnala,  7/iediocria — ^as  ever  was 
exposed  for  sale  by  a  dealer  in 
marine  stores.  Whether  the  Doctor 
carried  his  private  tastes  into  his 
professional  practice  we  are  not 
able  to  say.  But  Horace,  like  his 
patrons,  Augustus  and  Maecenas, 
was  a  valetuoinarian,  and  has  left 
more  than  one  pithy  prec^t  on 
the  virtues  of  air,  water,  ana  exer- 
cise ;  and,  flattered  as  he  must  have 
been  by  the  Doctor's  exclusive  pre- 
ference for  his  writings,  would  have 
prescribed  for  him  a  dose  of  helle- 
bore in  return  for  it. 

Yet,  had  Dr.  Douglas  lived  to 
the  present  day,  he  would  have 
been  compelled  to  order  manv  feet 
more  of  shelves  for  his  booKcase, 
since  editions  and  translations  of 
Horace  have  issued  liberally  from 
the  press  since  his  library  was  dis- 
persed abroad  by  the  auctioneer's 
hammer.  Of  most  and  of  the  best 
German  contributions  to  Horatian 
literature  the  collector  was  neces- 
sarily ignorant:   he  had   himself 


been  collected  into  the  churchyard 
before  Lessing,  Wieland,  or  Jacobs 
published  their  various  notes  and 
dissertations.  Even  within  the  last 
few  years  Horace  has  been  fre- 
quently rendered  into  English :  and 
the  versions  of  him  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Robinson,  Mr.  Whyte  Melville,  Mr. 
r.  W.  Newman,  and  Lord  Ravens- 
worth,  show  tnat  the  frecdman's 
son  does  not  lose  his  worshippers 
w^ith  lapse  of  years.  Aiid  now  a 
still  more  recent  translation  of  his 
lyrical  poems  is  before  us,  which 
will  well  repay  both  the  scholar's 
and  the  general  reader's  attention. 

Before,  however,  we  examine  the 
Particular  merits  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Martin's  new  version  of  the  Roman 
lyiist,  a  few  words  must  be  said 
on  the  causes  of  the  universal 
popularity  of  the  original  For 
that  Horace  lias  been  a  favourite 
with  every  generation  of  readers, 
from  the  hour  when  he  entered  the 
saloons  of  Maecenas  to  the  present 
moment,  is  a  fact  as  indisputable 
as  the  Q.  E.  D.  of  EucHd  himsett 
Him  '  mitred  abbots,  purple  as  their 
vines,'  read,  if  they  chanced  to  be 
scholarly,  in  hours  supposed  to  be 
given  to  Chrysostom  or  the  Master 
of  Sentences.  Him  popes  and  car- 
dinals cited  without  stint  or  rebuke, 
and  canonized  him  in  their  hearts, 
though  not  in  their  calendars  of 
saints.  Him  statesmen^  bowed  with 
cares,  fled  to  as  a  rehef  from  the 
fatigue  of  the  desk  and  despatch- 
box;  and  even  soldiers,  whose 
Latin  survived  the  attrition  of 
camps,  carried  his  writings  in  their 
knapsacks.  Gentlemen,  guiltless 
of  other  lore,  cited  his  maxims 
as  the  precepts  of  a  philosophy  not 
inconsistent  with  moderate  self- 
indulgence;  and  scholars,  glorify- 
ing^ him  much  and  themselves  more, 
liave  waged  internecine  wars  with 
one'anotner  over  his  text. 

Yet  neither  in  his  own  day,  nor 
subsequently,  has  Horace  been  in 
the  more  usual  or  legitimate  sense 
of  the  term  a  popular  author.  He 
neither  wrote  tor  a  people  nor  was 


*  The  Odes  of  Horace  Translated  into  English  Verse,  with  a  Life  and  NoteSf 
by  Theodore  Mftrtin.    London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand,     i860. 
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he  likely  ta  be  understood  by  tlieixL 
The  kind  of  popularity,  therefore, 
which  he  haa  so  long  possessea 
veauires  more  exact  dennition,  and 
inoeed  inyohree  problems  affecting 
poetry  itself. 

The  following  remarks  of  Mr. 
•Theodore  Martin  are  pertinent  and 
excellently  expressed : — 

Horace  was  not  and  oonld  not  liaTe 
been  a  Bational  poet.  He  wrote  only  for 
flnltivated  men,  and  vrnder  the  shadow  of 
a  court.  Beyond  a  very  narrow  circle 
his  works  ooiUd  not  hare  been  read.  The 
Tery  langnage  in  whieh  he  wrote  must 
hare  be^  nninteUigible  to  the  people^ 
and  he  had  none  of  thoee  popular  sym- 
pathies which  inspire  the  lyrics  of  Boms 
and  B^ranger.  The  Roman  popnlaoe  of 
his  time  was  perhaps  as  little  Ukely  to 
command  his  respect  as  any  which  the 
world  haa  eTer  seen  ;  and  there  was  no 
peopUy  in  the  sense  in  which  we  nnder- 
stand  the  word,  to'  appeal  to.  And  3ret 
Horace  has  many  points  in  common  with 
Buns.  *  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,*  in 
the  whole  vein  of  its  sentiment  is 
thoroQ^ly  Horatian.  In  their  large  and 
genial  tibws  of  life  they  are  closely  akin ; 
bnt  the  fiery  ^ow  of  the  peasant  poet  is 
sabdoed  to  a  temperate  heat  in  the  geatler 
and  physically  less  energetic  nature  of 
Horace. 

In  this  passage  lies  the  root  of 
the  matter.  Horace  has  been  popu- 
lar with  a  cultirated  minonty, 
^catfiare  to  the  general.'  But  hia 
acceptance  with  the  mincHity  is 
due  to  qualities  of  uniyersal  and 
not  particular  worth.  Had  his 
diction  been  eren  more  feUcitous 
than  it  is — had  his  observations  on 
life  and  manners  been  even  more 
shrewd  and  instructive  than  they 
are — had  his  essay  cm  poetry  em- 
braced the  whole  rouna  and  com« 
j)ass  of  critidsm^  instead  of  touch- 
ing only  a  portion,  and  that  a 
small  onCy  oi  the  cirde — ^had  he 
be^i  able  to  soar  on  Findar*s  wings^ 
or  to  rival  in  Boman  lyrics  ike 
choral  songs  of  the  Greeks,  these 
virtues  would  not  have  availed  him 
in  any  degree  proportionate  to  a 
virtue  that  he  possessed  in  addition 
to  them.  That  virtue,  common  to 
him  with  Bums  and  B6ranger,  is 
the  salt  of  his  name.  He  touched 
certain  universal  chords  of  the 
humiui  heart :  and  it  is  their  vibra- 
tion, more  than  his  diction,  his 


satire,   his  pictures   of  life  ^  and. 
manners,  or  even   the  occasional 
force  of  ins  lyrical  effusions,  which 
have  rendered  Horace  a  uniTersal 
&vourite  with  those  for  wbiom  h» 
sang.    That  his  audience  was '  fit 
though  few,'  leads  to  another  ques- 
tion connected  with  the  an  pokicoy, 
and   very  important   as   regards* 
Horace  himaelx. 

Setting  aside  the  drama  and  its. 
adventitious  attractions — for 

Segnins  irritant  aaimos  demissa  per  avras^ 
Qnam  qas^sont  oatlU  sabjecta  fidelibna — 

epic  and  erotic  poetry  have  alwaya 
been  atttactiTe  both  to  hearers- 
and  readers  of  verse.  An  ode  by 
Pindar  or  Oorinna  was  a  patent  (i 
nobility  to  the  person  whom  it 
celebrated.  The  eyes  of  Qreece^ 
Asiatic  or  European,  were  turned 
to  Sappho  and  Alcaeus ;  and  Ana- 
creon,  whithersoever  he  went^ 
would  have  been  gladly  funiishe<L 
with  board,  lodging  and  washing* 
at  the  public  charge.  But  of  aU 
the  Qreek  poets  none  vied  witk 
Homer  in  universal  acceptation^ 
The  people  in  the  market-place; 
the  philosopher  in  his  lecture- 
room  ;  the  tragic  and  comic  poeta 
of  the  theatre,  were  alike  saturated 
with  Homeric  lore.  To  the  Qreeks,. 
and  to  their  pupils  in  literature, 
the  Bomans,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
were,  it  mav  be  said  without  pro- 
&nation,  what  the  Old  Testament 
is  to  Jews,  and  the  New  Testament 
to  Christians.  Their  verses  inter- 
I>enetrate  all  subsequent  composi- 
tions in  prose  or  Terse,  from,  the 
time  when  they  were  chanted  U> 
the  harp  at  festivals,  to  the  time 
when  ignorance  descended  like 
night  on  the  Byzantine  empire. 
Much  more  limited  than  that  cf 
Homer  has  been  the  popularity  of 
Tasao  and  Cervantes,  of  J  ohn  &in- 
yan  and  Defoe.  Yet  the  boatmen 
of  Venice  sang,  as  they  plied  ob 
the  canals  of  the  'Adriatic  Queen,' 
stanzas  from  the  Gieruscuemme  ;^ 
the  Manchegan  neasant,  who  could 
not  read  even  his  breviary,  could 
often  recitea6  owad  ma^theadyen- 
tures  of  the  valorous  and  ingenious 
Don  Quixote;  and  the  cottage 
walls  of  the  English  ploughman  or 
wearer  are  often  Jiung  with  radei 
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prints  of  Christian  yanquiahing 
Apollyoii,  or  of  Crusoe  in  his  8o£ 
toy  cave.  But  of  this  sort  the 
popularity  of  Horace  has  noTer 
been,  and  never  can  be.  In  his 
life-time  probably  not  twenty  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  cellars  and  garrets 
of  the  Yelabrmn  or  Subura  had 
ever  heard  of  him  *  and  even  in  the 
jformer,  he  was  perhax>s  pointed  out 
as  a  favourite  client  of  Maecenas, 
and  not  as  *  the  Boms  or  B6ranger^ 
of  Borne.  His  Satires  lashed  not 
the  follies  or  vices  of  the  herd  :  his 
Epistles  would  have  conveyed  to 
the  many  as  much  pleasure  as  the 
wit  of  Addison  to  the  butchers  of 
Whitechapel;  his  Odes  have 
seemed  as  flat  and  unprofitable  to 
them  as  *  Drink  to  me  only  with 
thine*  e^^es,'  would  appear  to  a  crew 
of  ^jovial  beggars/  accustomed  to 
the  minstrelsy  at  the  'Fig  and 
Whistle.'  Horace  sang  for  the 
educated — and  the  educated  or 
literary  circle  of  Bome,  was 
then  and  always  a  very  narrow 
one.  . 

Not  many  years  ago,  a  certain 
class  of  critics  attempted  to  exclude 
Pope  and  Dryden  from  the  poetic 
guild.  Poetiy,  it  was  alleged  by 
them,  must  be  'imaginative,  crea- 
tive, impassioned,'  or  in  Milton's 
pregnant  phrase, '  solemn,  sensuous, 
and  severe^'  Accept  such  limita- 
tions, and  the  axe  is  laid  to  the 
root  of  two-thirds  of  the  verses 
which  have  charmed  and  will  con- 
tinue to  charm,  mankind.  Yse 
Gallis !  B(Hleau  s  doom  is  sealed, 
and  even  Bacine  will  shake  in  his 
dioes.  Tasso,  Ariosto.  Gray,  Gold- 
sinith,  and  Cowper,  will  be '  punched 
full  of  deadly  holes,'  and  their 
verses  under^  a  stricter  purgation 
than  that  with  which  the  priest 
and  the  barber  visited  Don 
Quixote's  library.  Bat  such  limi- 
tations are  ungenerous  and  untrue. 
Different  eras  of  society  demand 
different  species  of  poetry,  and 
Horace,  equally  with  Dryden  and 
Pope,  supplied  the  demand  of  his 
age.  More  catholic  is  the  spirit  of 
verse  than  the  spirit  of  criticism. 
Greece  and  Asia,  Asnto  ooUiaadvello, 
inspired  the  greatest  of  ballaa 
writers;  Marathon  and  Salamia 
evoked  theii  chronicler  ^schylna. 


For  the  repose  and  artificial  man* 
ners  of  an  Augustan  a^ge  a  different 
order  of  bards  is  required. 

May  ihcore  not  (sa ji  the  Bean  of  St» 
Iknl*8  in  hia  ezceUeni  Life  ofBinuee) 
be  a  poetiy.  of  the  mosi  dTUiied  aad 
highly  cnltiYated  state  of  hnnian  aociefey, 
•omething  eqvable^  tnuiqiii],  serene: 
affording  delight  hj  its  wisdom  and  truth, 
by  its  giaee  and  elegance?  Human 
nature  in  all  its  forms  is  the  domain  of 

poetry There  is  room  enough  on 

the  broad  hdghts  of  Helicon,  at  least  on 
Its  many  peaks,  for  Homer  and  Menander, 
for  Yiigil  and  Hoiaee,  for  Shakspear^ 
and  Pope,  and  Gowper. 

On  Horace's  relation  to  Oitullua 
and  erotic  poets  generally,  Mr. 
Theodore  Martin  most  truly  ob- 
serves : — 

Horaee  writes  much  about  love ;  but 
he  is  never  thoroughly  in  love*  None  of 
his  erotic  poems  are  viTffied  by  those 
gushes  of  emotion  which  azilmate  the 
kve  poetry  of  the  poets  we  have  named, 
and  of  other  modem  song-writers.  Nerer, 
indeed,  was  love  less  ideal  or  intense  in  a 
poet  of  unquestionable  power.  Horace  is 
not  insensible  to  feminine  attractiveneos. 
He  had  too  much  taste  for  that.  Indeed 
no  writer  hits  off  with  greater  neatness 
the  portrait  of  a  beauty^  or  co^|ures  up 
more  skilfully  before  his  reader  an  image 
of  sednotive  grace*  But  his  tone  ia  more 
that  of  a  pleased  spectator  than  of  one 
who  has  loved  deeply.  Even  in  what 
may  be  assumed  to  be  his  earliest  poons, 
the  fire  of  genuine  passion  is  wanting. 
Horace's  ardour  seems  never  to  have 
zmen  above  the  transient  flush  of  denre. 
At  no  period  of  his  life,  so  £ur  as  can  be 
iuferred  from  his  writings,  waa  he  a  man 
to  suffer  from 

the  cruel  madnesa  of  lov^ 
The  honey  of  poison  flowers,  and  all  the 
measureless  ill. 

Be  was  as  much  a  stranger  to  the 
headlong  passion  of  the  seasualist,  aa  te 
the  trembling  reverenoe  of  tiie  devotee* 
*  .  .  He  seema  to  have  known  by  expe- 
rience just  enough  of  the  tender  passioB 
to  write  ptetty  vecses  about  it,  and  to 
ndly,  not  vn^ympathetieaUy,  sneh  of  hia 
friends  aa  had  not  eseaped  so  lightlj 
fronitoflaBDe. 

For  the  species  of  poetry,  then, 
which  requires,  in  place  of  strong 
emotions,  good  sense,  keen  obser- 
vation, terse  expression,  and  har- 
mony of  numbers,  no  miter  was 
ever  better  accomplished  than 
Hotace,  and  by  reason  o£  his  ae* 
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^omplishments  no  one  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  translate.  He  who  under- 
takes the  task  must  be  not  only 
master  of  the  original,  but  an 
adept  also  in  the  popular  metres 
of  his  own  language.  To  the 
English  reader  it  adds  an  inex- 
pressible charm,  amounting  almost 
to  an  agreeable  surprise,  to  dis- 
cover that  Horace^  witn  whom 
perchance  he  associates  the  me- 
mory of  half-holidays  spoilt,  or  yet 
direr  sufferings  endured,  can  be 
made  to  speak  like  a  man  of  this 
world,  even  to  the  tune  of  his 
favourites,  Moore,  B6ranger,  or 
Tennyson.  The  metres  of  Horace 
in  his  lyrical  writings  are  so  skil- 
ful and  precise^  his  diction  is  so 
pertinent  to  his  themes,  and  so 
felicitous  that  to  transplant  them 
into  another  tongue,  without  sacri- 
ficing every  native  grace,  is  a  feat 
that,  performed  weU,  entitles  the 
doer  of  it  to  a  place  in  the  honour- 
able company  of  poets.  In  finding 
compensations  for  the  original  mea- 
sures, Mr.  Martin  has  been  un- 
usually successful :  his  versions 
often  read  like  poems  of  recent 
date:  he  assumes  with  ease  and 
grace  the  garb  of  the  best  modem 
lyrists,  and  yet  preserves  his  fidelity 
to  Horace.  In  the  following  pas- 
sage he  thus  expresses  his  own 
conviction  of  the  difficulty  of  his 
task,  as  well  as  the  reason  why 
the  present  will  not  be  the 
last  translation  of  the  Odes  and 
Epimdea:— 

The  difficuliieB  of  giieh  a  task  are  end- 
less. 'It  is  impossible,'  says  Shelley, 
himself  one  of  the  most  sncoessfol  of 
translators,  '  to  represent  in  another  lan- 
guage the  melody  of  the  versification ; 
even  the  volatile  strength  and  delicacy  of 
the  ideas  escape  in  the  crucible  of  trans- 
lation, and  the  reader  is  surprised  to  find 
a  caput  nwriuwn,^  This  is  true  in  the 
case  even  of  languages  irhich  bear  an 
affinity  to  our  own,  but  especially  true 
vhen  Greek  or  Latin  poetry  are  concerned. 
No  competent  translator  will  satisfy  him- 
self ;  still  less  can  he  expect  to  satisfy 
others.  It  will  always  be  easy  for  the 
critic  to  demonstrate  that  Horace  is  un- 
translatable. In  a  strict  sense  this  is  the 
case  with  all  poetiy,  especially  lyric 
poetry;  and  no  one  is  likely  to  be  so 
thoroughly  eouTinoed  of  this,  as  he  who 
baa  persevered  to  the  end  in  an  attempt 


to  translate  the  Odes  of  Horace.  Still, 
what  has  been  will  be.  The  attempt, 
often  made,  will  be  as  often  renewed. 
Dttlce  periculum  ttt.  The  very  difficulty 
of  the  task  makes  it  attractive. 

Our  limits  prohibit  us  from  of- 
fering to  our  readers  anvthing  like 
an  average  sample  of  ^.  Martinis 
translation.  Inopes  nos  oopia  reddit, 
We^  will  attempt,  however,  to  ex- 
hibit such  portions  of  it  as  most 
happily  display  the  vein  of  the 
original  and  the  skill  of  the  trans- 
lator. 

Horace,  like  most  gentlemen  of 
his  time,  had  been  a  traveller, 
thouffh  for  a  Boman  he  had  jour- 
neyed less  extensively  than  many 
of  his  contemporaries.  But  al- 
though, like  Catullus,  he  had  seen 
with  deHght  the  fairest  cities  of 
Greece  and  Asia ;  and,  like  Ovid, 
reverted  with  delight  to  the  com- 
panion of  his  tour,  yet  Horace  pre- 
ferred his  daily  haunts  and  old  ac- 
customed neighbourhood  to  all 
he  had  beheld  abroad.  And  these 
sentiments  he  embodies  in  the  ode 
beginning  '  Laudabunt  alii  clarum 
Bhodon  aut  Mitylenen.*  Thus  ex- 
cellently rendered  by  Mr.  Martin : 

Some  will  laud  fair  Mitylene, 

Rhodes,  where  many  wonders  be, — 
Some  great  Ephesus  or  Corinth 

Watered  by  its  double  sea ; 
Thebes  renowned  for  Bacchus,  Delphi 

Famous  for  Apollo's  shrine,  . 
Others  pnuse  Thessalian  Tempe, 

And  its  thousand  charms  divine ; 
Some  the  towers  of  spotless  Pallas 

Chaunt,  nor  ask  another  theme, 
Thence  to  pluck  an  olive  garland. 

All  their  pride  and  all  their  dream. 
Uany  a  bard,  in  Juno's  honour, 

Makes  the  burden  of  his  lyre 
Rich  Mycenn,  grassy  Argos, 

Famous  for  ifcs  steeds  of  fire. 

ICe  nor  patient  Laoednmon, 

Nor  Larissa's  fertile  plain, 
like  Albunea*s  echoing  fountain 

All  my  inmost  heart  hath  ta*en. 
Oive  me  Anio's  headlong  torrent, 

And  Tibumus'  grove  and  hills. 
And  its  orchards  sparkling  dewy 

With  a  thousand  wimpling  rills. 

The  solemn  adjuration  to  Sestius 
to  make  the  most  of  the  present 
hour  is  admirably  inte^reted, 
though  we  could  wish  that  the 
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double  rhyme  had  been  preserved     first  line  of  the  fifth  stanza  would 
throughout,  and  submit  that  the     read  better  thus — 

Tfaee  fall  soon  shall  night  enshroud  in  the  Manes*  phantom  crowd. 
We  can  afford  room  for  only  two  of  the  translated  stanzas  :— 

Now  biting  Winter  fled,  sweet  Spring  is  come  instead, 
And  barks  long  stranded  high  and  dry  put  out  again  from  shore  : 

Now  the  ox  forsakes  his  byre,  and  the  husbandman  his  fire, 
And  the  daisy-dappled  meadows  bloom  where  winter  frosts  lay  hoar. 

Death  comes  alike  to  all— to  the  monarch's  lordly  hall, 
Or  the  hovel  of  the  beggar,  and  his  summons  none  shall  stay. 

Oh  Sestius,  happy  Sestius  !  use  the  moments  as  they  pass; 
Far-reaching  hopes  are  not  for  us,  the  creatures  of  a  day. 

The  bantering  verses  to  Lydia — *  Parcius  junctas  quatiuut  fenestras' — 
are  thus  spiritedly  turned  into  an  English  song : — 

Swains  in  numbers  Lorn  and  faded. 

Break  your  slumbers,  Yon,  as  they  did, 

Saucy  Lydio,  now  but  seldom ;  Woo,  and  in  your  turn  are  slighted ; 

Ay,  though  at  your  casement  nightly,  Worn  and  torn  by  passion's  fret^ 

Tapping  loudly,  tapping  lightly.  You,  the  pitiless  coquette, 

3y  the  dozen  once  ye  held  tLem.  Waste  by  ixtA  yourself  have  lighted. 

Serenadcrs,  Late  relenting, 

Sweet  invaders,  Left  lamenting — 

Scanter  grow  and  daily  scanter,  '  Withered  leaves  strew  wintry  brooks ! 
Singing,  '  Lydia,  art  thou  sleeping  ?  Ivy  garlands  greeuly  darkling, 

Lonely  watch  thy  love  is  keeping  !  Myrtles  brown  with  dewdrops  sparkling, 

Wake,  oh  wake,  thou  dear  enchanter  !*  Best  beseem  youth's  glowing  looks  !' 

• 

Equally  good  are  the  last  three  stanzas  of  the  triumphal  ode — *  Nunc 
est  bibendum :' — 

But  hers  no  spirit  was  to  perish  meanly ; 

A  woman,  yet  not  womanishly  weak. 

She  ran  her  galley  to  no  sheltering  creek. 
Nor  quailed  before  the  sword,  but  met  it  queenly. 

So  to  her  lonely  palace-halls  she  came, 

With  eye  serene  their  desolation  viewed. 

And  with  firm  hand  the  angry  aspics  woo*d 
To  dart  their  deadUest  venom  through  her  frame. 

Then  with  a  prideful  smile  she  sank ;  for  she 
Had  robbed  fiome^s  galleys  of  their  royal  prize. 
Queen  to  the  last,  and  ne'er  in  humbled  guise 

To  swell  a  triumph^s  haughty  pageantry. 

The  sound  wisdom  of  the  lines  beginning  with  '  Crcscentem  seq[uitur 
-cura  pecuniam/  loses  little  of  its  pith  or  profit  in  Mr.  Martin's  version : — 

But  as  wealth  into  our  coffers  flows  in  still  increasing  store. 
So,  too,  still  our  care  increases,  and  the  hunger  still  for  more ; 
Therefore,  oh  Maecenas,  glory  of  the  knights,  with  righteous  dread, 
Have  I  ever  shrunk  from  lifting  too  conspicuously  my  head. 
Yes,  the  more  a  man,  beliere  me,  shall  unto  himself  deny. 
So  to  him  shall  the  Immortals  bounteously  the  more  supply. 

*  •  *  «  •  • 

In  my  crystal  stream,  my  woodland,  though  its  acres  are  but  few, 
And  the  trust  that  I  shall  gather  home  my  crops  in  season  due, 
Lies  a  joy,  which  he  may  never  grasp,  who  rules  in  gorgeous  state 
Fertile  Africa's  dominions.     Happier,  happier  far  my  fate  ! 
Though  for  me  no  bees  Calabrian  store  their  honey,  nor  doth  wine 
Sickening  in  the  Laestrygonian  amphora  for  me  refine ; 
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Much  win  erennore  be  wanting  unto  those  who  mndi  demand  ; 

Blest^  whom  Jove  with  what  soffieeth  dowers,  but  doweis  with  sparing  hand. 


The  various  phases  of  Horace's 
I)oetTy  correspond  to  the  yariona 
circumstances  of  his  life.  He  is  at 
different  times  the  lover,  thefriend, 
the  courtier,  the  philosopher,  tiiie 
politician,  the  gentleman  in  the 
country^  the  gentleman  about  town, 
the  satirist,  'the  courteous  host 
and  all  approving  guest,'  even  in 

Omne  vafer  ritlnm  ridenti  Flaooos  amioo, 
Tangit  et  admisBus  circnm  prscordia  la<Uty 


his  lyric  poemsi  If  less  in  earnest 
as  an  asiatory  poet  than  earlier  and 
later  barda  of  that  order,  he  is  also 
much  less  tedious:  'age  cannot 
wither  him,  nor  custom  stale  his 
infinite  variety.'  The  commenda- 
tion which  Persius  pnmounced  on 
his  satirical  writings, 


is  no  less  applicable  to  his  lyrical 
compositions:  they  are  'onmium 
setatum  et  looorum.'  It  requires 
some  love  and  a  great  d^  of 
patience  in  the  system  not  to  weary 
of  the  monotony  of  Petrarch — a  vice 
which,  with  other  dtUda  vUiOf  per- 
vades also  the  lays  of  hisprovenzal 
models.  Any  one  acquainted  with 
the  verses  of  the  Herricks,  Habing- 
tons,  Sucklings,  and  Lovelaces  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  or  with  the 
Italian  and  Spanish  erotic  writers 
of  that  or  an  earlier  period,  can  es- 
timate the  relief  experienced  by 
readers  in  escaping  from  the  pei^ 
petual  socieW  of  Lydia,  Lalage, 
Chloris^nd  Phidyle,  and  be  grate- 
ful to  Horace  for  deviating  firom 
tbe  praises  of  a  mistress  to  those  of 
a  f nend,  of  country  life,  or  even 
such  dignified  personages  a^  Caesar 
and  his  prime  minister.  But  this 
variety  of  theme  makes  the  trans- 
lator's task  the  more  arduous,  since 
it  imposes  on  him  the  duty  of  fol- 
lowing his  original  through  every 
change  of  his  many-coloured  life. 
His  vein  must  correspond  with  the 
vein  of  his  author.  He  must  be 
able  to  wield  the  satiric  scourge  as 
well  as  the  lighter  weapons  of  fancy, 
irony,  and  humour.  He  must  have 
in  his  composition  some  grains  of 
Bums  and  some  of  Pindar  and 
Alcseus.  How  well  Mr.  Theodore 
Martin  has  answered  to  these  con- 
ditions of  a  translator  of  Horace 
will  be  most  apparent  to  those  who 
are  most  familiar  with  the  poet 
himself.  But  even  to  readers  un- 
versed in  Latin  we  can  promise 
much  profit  and  pleasure  from  his 


book.  It  represents  accurately  and 
genially  the  varying  moods  of 
Itome's  most  various  lyrist :  retain- 
ing what  is  proper  to  him  with 
fidelity,  and  convepng  what  is 
universiEd  in  him  with  a  life  and 
spirit  that  will  render  many  of  the 
poems  in  their  English  dress  little 
less  agreeable  than  if  they  had  been 
composed  in  and  for  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Mr.  Martin  has  prefixed  to  his 
translation  a  'Life  of  Horace,'  imd 
appended  to  it  a  few  notes  which 
convey  most  agreeably  some  very 
useful  knowledge  of  the  immediate 
subject,  and  some  illustrations  of 
the  character  and  contents  of  the 
lyric  compositions  of  the  ancients 
in  generaL  From  the  samples  he 
has  afforded  of  his  skill  in  the 
difficult  art  of  compensation,  we 
are  led  to  desire  that  he  would  try 
his  hand — ^no  *  'prentice  hand' — on 
the  more  passionate  as  well  as  the 
lighter  Boman  bards.  Virgil  ex- 
cepted, we  have  scarcely  any  tole- 
raole  versions  of  writers  who, 
however  inferior  to  their  GreeK 
modeky  have  yet  a  substantial 
worth  of  their  own.  Hammond 
mz^es  Tibullus  cut  but  a  poor 
figure;  Catullus  and  Propertius 
have  as  yet  no  tolerable  interpreter 
in  English,  and  Lucretius  would 
afford  many  excellent  opportunities 
for  such  a  proficient  in  strong, 
stirring,  and  resonant  metres  as 
Mr.  Martin.  Scholars  are  rarely 
poets :  poets  are  not  often  accurate 
scholars ;  the  qualities  of  both  ap- 
pear to  us  combined  in  '  The  latest 
Translator  of  Horace.' 
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WHEAT   AND    TARES. 


CHAPTEB  Xm. 

TBBY     SUCCESSFUL. 


^  pOXJB  mcO}'  says  Montaigne, '  de 
-L  ce  que  je  n'en  croirois  paa  mi^ 
je  n'en  croirois  pas  cent  una;'  ana 
no  doubt  it  mi^t  be  plausibly 
contended  that  since  everybody  is 
rather  prone  to  enror^the  more  people 
hold  to  an  opini<»i  the  likelier  is  it 
to  be  ridiculous.  The  folly  of  the 
af;e  seems  a  sort  of  grand  national 
pic-nic,  to  vhich  each  guest  con- 
tributes his  share,  and  a  very  nice 
repast  it  comes  in  time  to  be. 

The  good  people  of  Oldchurch 
were  no  mser  than  the  rest  of  their 
i^des,  and  came  collectively  to  a 
very  absurd  decision  as  to  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  Dean  and  our 
friend  Mr.  Atherton.  The  latter 
incontestably  succeeded  -with  them 
the  best ;  his  eloquence  was  more 
to  their  taste :  his  arguments  re- 
commended tnemselves  more  to 
iheir  judgment;  his  proceedings 
were  more  intelligible:  he  gave 
them  a  greater  idea  oi  the  pro- 
fundity of  his  acquirements;  in 
fact  he  made  the  running  all 
through  the  race,  and  won  in  a 
canter.  The  truth  was,  the  Dean 
was  too  good  for  the  sort  of  work : 
his  taste  revolted  from  the  means 
which  Atherton  adopted  without  a 
scruple  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  multitude,  to  obtain  l^eir  re- 
fl»rd.  and  influence  their  opinions. 
His  keen  sagacity  saw  through  the 
ffross  follies  and  indecorums  which 
did  not  distress  the  other  in  the 
least '  he  tried  very  hard,  but  he 
Goula  not  stand  Miss  Twoshoes' 
clerical  mufSn  parties;  he  cotdd 
not  bring  himseif  up  to  the  scratch 
in  the  Maccabees  inspiration  con- 
troversy; he  shuddered  when 
he  thought  how  the  Oldchurch 
young  ladies  bought  Ids  photo- 
graphy and  were  getting  up  a  sub- 
scnption  to  present  him  with  a 
memorial  '  It  was  too  disgusting. 
Those  atrocious,  abandoned  young 
women  that  crowded  to  the  cathe- 
dral to  hear  his  sermons  T  Ather- 
ton, on  the  contrary,  was  all  ai&i- 
bility,  and  when  the  f&irer  portion 


of  his  flock  presented  him  with  a 
cambric  surplice,  p^onned.his 
part  in  the  ceremony  with  such 
infinite  grace  and  feehng,  and  read 
prayers  in  it  so  exquisitely  the  next 
Sunday,  that  not  a  opioster  among 
them  but  felt  like  Eloisa,  that  de- 
votion's  self  must  steal  a  thonsht 
from  heaven,  and  treasured  his 
dear  image,  ambrosial  curls  and  alL 
deep  in  the  snowy  recesses  of 
her  chaste  imagination.  Atherton 
worked  with  a  coarser  instrument^ 
but  it  did  the  business  far  more 
effectually.  He  was  the  fitvourite,. 
and  all  the  devotion  of  Oldchurch 
rallied  round  him.  Both  he  and 
the  Dean  delivered  a  lecture  before 
the  Oldchurch  Institute,  and  Ather- 
ton*s  superiority  became  more  con- 
spicuous than  ever.  The  Dean 
gave  an  account  of  some  famous 
galleries  and  studios  which  he  had 
visited  in  Italy.  Whether  the  sub- 
iect  was  uncongenial,  or  his  hearers 
nopelessly  unimpressible,  the  per- 
formance was  a  tame  one,  and 
came  languidly  to  its  close  amid  a 
great  deal  of  compliment^  but  very 
little  sincere  admiration.  The  lec- 
turer felt  he  might  just  as  well 
have  been  holding  forth  about  the 
full-lenffthportraitof  thelate  Mayor 
of  Oldchurch  which  smirked  from 
the  wall  above  him,  coarsely  be- 
daubed by  some  vulgar  hand  witii 
aU  ike  tawdry  hono^;irs  of  alder- 
manic  finely.  Atherton,  on  the 
contrary,,  achieved  a  real  triumph, 
and  was  interrupted  throughout  by 
constant  bursts  of  applause :  his 
theme  was  'Jerusalem,'  and  his 
account  of  the  expiring  Crusader 
taking  his  first  and  last  look  at  the 
sacred  city,  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  of  the  most 
delicioiisly  harrowing  things  of  its 
kind  ever  heard. 

'Oh,  Mr.  Atherton,'  Miss  Goody 
sud.  with  a  little  sob,  '  it  was  too, 
too  oeautiful :  that  poor  Crusader ! 
How  I  wish  you  would  publish 
your  whole  ioumal,  with  all  the 
scenery  of  the  interesting  places. 
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and  that  beautiful  description  of 
how  you  felt  twenty  Centuries  look- 
ing down  upon  you  from  the  pyra- 
mids.' 

Atherton  smiled  humbly,  and 
said, 

'Some  dsY  perhaps,  dear  Miss 
Twoahoes,  I  sliail  venture  into 
print' 

And  before  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer he  was  as  good  as  his  word 

But  Fortune's  smiles  never  come 
singlv;  and  successes,  like  sorrows, 
march  in  battalions.  Yet  another 
triumph  awaited  the  prosperous 
parson,  and  this  time  the  Dean 
himself  was  victimized  to  en- 
hance his  rival's  triumph.  There 
was  a  pitch  battle,  and  Atherton 
came  out  of  it  witn  flying  colours, 
and  was  thenceforth  the  acknow- 
ledged chftmT)ion  of  the  field.  The 
Oldchurch  Entomological  Museum 
was  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  king- 
dom: its  collection  of  butterflies 
was  famous  far  and  wide,  and  was 
the  legitimate  pride  of  every  patri- 
otic inhabitant.  It  was  managed 
by  a  committee,  and  the  committee 
contained  all  the  local  dignities, 
and  a  great  many  enterprising 
ladies.  Mr.  Ripley^  the  curator, 
appreciated  the  oignity  of  his  post, 
and  devoted  liimself  to  the  insect 
world  with  all  the  impetuosity  of 
an  enthusiast.  Everything  nad 
gone  well,  till  one  fine  Sunday,  by 
the  merest  chance  in  the  world,  a 
discovery  was  made  which  set  all 
the  gossips  to  work,  aroused  the 
curiosity  of  the  inquisitive  and  the 
venom  of  the  malicious,  and  led  at 
last  to  the  unfortunate  curator's 
ignominious  dismissal.  Poor  Miss 
Goody,  who,  though  excessively 
benevolent,  had  the  most  provoking 
knack  of  doing  and  saying,  and 
hearing  and  seeing  precisely  the 
wrong  thing,  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  all  the  trouble.  She  had 
caught  a  bad  cold  in  her  head  in 
some  of  her  pliilanthropical  expe- 
ditious in  the  course  of  the  week, 
and  had  now  relapsed  into  a  conge- 
nial diet  of  jujubes  and  water-gruel. 
As  she  could  not  go  to  church,  she 
had  invested  herself  for  the  time 
being  with  sacerdotal  authority,  and 
with  her  little  maid  for  a  congre- 
gation, was  duly  performing  the 


morning  prayers,  and  intended  to 
wind  up  with  one  of  Atherton's 
most  cherished  discourses.  They 
were  just  in  the  middleof  the  second 
lesson,  when  Miss  Goody's  eye  hap- 
pening to  wander  to  the  window 
and  out  upon  the  pleasant  meadows 
that  lay  behind  her  cottage,  descried 
the  sacrilegious  curator, with  a  wide- 
awake hat  on  his  head  and  a  green 
net  in  his  hand,  in  hot  chase  after 
some  unlucky  specimen  which  was 
fluttering  and  hovering  along  a 
neighbouring  hedgerow.  The  little 
maid  thought  that  her  mistress  was 
certainly  going  to  have  a  fit,  so 
hurriedly  aid  she  draw  her  breath, 
and  so  wild  a  look  of  horror  and 
astonishment  did  her  whole  counte- 
nance assiune.  She  made  the  most 
extraordinary  blunders  all  through 
the  rest  of  the  service,  and  when 
they  reached  the  fourth  command- 
ment, read  it  out  with  decisive 
vehemence  that  bespoke  the  tumult 
to  which  Mr.  Ripley's  unconven- 
tionality  had  given  rise.  In  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  two  of  Miss 
Groody's  particular  fri€;^ds  came  in 
to  inquire  after  the  invalid,  and  to 
comfort  her  with  a  little  cheery 
conversation.  She  naturally  enough 
disburthened  herself  of  the  awfid 
secret,  and  the  news  soon  spread 
like  "Wildfire.  Everybody  suspected 
"Mi,  Ripley  of  being  'peculiar;'  no 
one  knew  where  he  went  to  church, 
and  the  popular  conviction,  with  its 
usual  dislike  of  uncertainties,  was 
not  very  long  in  determining  the 
precise  form  of  heterodoxy  into 
which  the  erring  entomologist  had 
lapsed  Rumour  pronounced  that 
he  was  a  Swedenborgian,  and  a 
Swedenborgian,  as  Atherton  and 
Atherton's  clioue  opined,  was  not  at 
all  a  fit  man  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
Oldchurch  curiosities.  Some  were 
for  dismissing  him  forthwith,  others 
insisted  on  a  public  recantation,  and 
a  third  party  gratified  their  taste 
for  economy  andpersecution  at  once, 
by  propQsmg  an  immediate  reduc- 
tion of  salary.  Betty  RafiSish,  with 
whom  Mr.  Ripley  was  an  especial 
£avourite,  was  fiuious  at  the  sug- 
gestion, and  found  a  warm  ally  m 
the  Dean.  Little  Miss  Goody  was* 
vehement  on  the  opposite  side; 
and  Atherton  led  on  at  the  com- 
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mittee  with  one  of  his  very  best 
speeches.  *What/  he  said,  *is 
science,  if  it  be  not  the  handmaid 
of  theology  ?  What  are  the  beau- 
ties of  creation,  the  painted  wing, 
the  symmetrical  form,  the  delicate 
structure,  unless  we  look  through 
nature  up  to  something  higher — 
how  dead,  how  uninteresting,  must 
all  appear  to  the  cavilling  sceptic, 
the  unprincipled  latitudinarian.  the 
unreasoning  enthusiast?  What 
could  a  Swedenborgian  know  of 
Nature's  real  teaching?  must  not 
a  primrose  by  a  river's  brim,  a 
yeUow  primrose  be  to  him,  and  no- 
thing more  1  in  short,  would  it  not 
be  well  to  cut  down  the  heretic's 
income  to  a  point  which  would 
insure  discomfort,  and  might  faci- 
litate conversion ;  or  if  not,  would 
result  in  the  butterflies  being 
handed  into  fitter  keeping.' 

There  are  limits  to  human  endu- 
rance, and  when  the  orator  came 
to  the  part  about  the  primrose,  the 
Dean  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
burst  out  into  a  scornful  laugh. 
Then  he  got  up,  threw  prudence 
to  the  winds,  and  poured  out  the 
cup  of  wrath  that  had  been  so 
long  preparing.  'Provided  that 
Mr.  Eipley  stuck  the  pins  straight 
into  the  moths'  backs,  and  kept 
camphor  in  the  travs  properly,  and 
80  forth,  what  possible  business  had 
they  to  interfere  with  his  religion? 
What,  he  would  be  glad  to  know, 
had  tlieology  and  entomology  to  do 
with  one  another,  except  that  they 
both  ended  in  "  ology  ?"  Had  Mr. 
Atherton  the  slightest  notion  what 
Swedenborgianism  "meant?  Was 
he  sure  that  he  was  not  confusing 
it  with  Caesar  Borgia  ?  Did  it 
involve  any  false  views  as  to 
gnibs  and  caterpillars?  If  they 
resolved  to  persecute,  let  them 
at  any  rate  persecute  honestly. 
How  could  anybody  with  a  spark 
of  honour  condescend  to  such  an 
expedient  as  this  wretched,  con- 
temptible one  of  the  salary?  Was  it 
not  pitiable,  at  the  present  da^r,  for 
bigotry  to  sanction  such  shifts  as 
this,  and  for  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  succeed  in  copying  every 
feature  of  the  dark  a^es,  except  the 
courageousness  which  made  them 
respectable  ?' 


'You  good  brave  Dean,'  said  Betty, 
after  the  committee. '  you  are  the 
onlv  clerg3nnan  I  could  ever  endure, 
and  you  are  charming.  You  and  I 
are  the  only  two  men  of  the  whole 
party,  are  we  not  f 

'Brave?  said  the  Dean,  bitterly. 
'  My  dear  Miss  Raffish,  you  never 
said  anything  bitterer  ]p,  your  life. 
Have  you  not  found  out  yet  that 
I  am  one  of  the  most  arrant  cowards 
in  existence?  Such  scenes  as  to- 
day's, however,  are  enough  to  ms^e 
one  turn  hero  and  heretic  for  veiy 
shame.' 

'  They  really  are,'  said  Betty,  al- 
ways delighted  to  find  a  decent 
excuse  for  doingiinything  objection- 
abla 

'They  make  me  blush  for  the 
name  of  clergyman' 

'And  me  for  that  of  old  woman. 
However,  we  wont  be  uncharitable. 
I  want  you  to  come  to-night  to 
tea  with  me :  I  have  got  Dr.  Flash, 
the  electrician,  and  poor  little 
Csesar  Borgia,  and  we  will  have  a 
quiet  rubber,  and  revenge  ourselves 
by  unrestricted  sarcasm  till  twelve 
o'clock.' 

Atherton,  however,  before  long, 
took  vengeance  on  himself.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  there  ap- 
peared a  very  neat  little  volume, 
blue  and  gilt,  in  nice  type,  and  with 
a  pretty  frontispiece,  and  dedicated 
to  the  parishioners  of  St.  Ci*oss- 
sticks  by  their  affectionate  friend 
and  minister,  Horatio  Atherton. 
It  was  entitled  A  Lingerer  in  tJie 
Far  East,  and  a  very  loquacious 
lingerer  he  proved  to  be.  There 
were  sunsets  and  moonlights, 
mosques  and  bazaars,  journeys  in 
the  desert,  ascents  of  mountains, 
explorations  of  tombs,  and  a  good 
deal  of  theology,  philosophy,  his- 
tory, criticism,  and  autobio^phy, 
crammed  in  by  the  way;  m  fact, 
quite  a  delicious  intellectual  far- 
rago, and  the  Oldchurch  people 
snapped  and  gobbled  it  up  with  a 
ravenousness  that  would  have  been 
indecorous  had  it  not  been  so  in- 
teresting. It^fame  spread  speedily. 
A  great  review  put  it  along  with 
fifteen  other  booes  at  the  head  of 
an  article  on  Eastern  Travel,  in- 
serted as  a  kind  of  buffer  between 
the  'GreuviUe  Administration'  and 
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'Mousetraps  anumi^  the  Greeks;* 
the  Publican  and  Smmer  wafted  ito 
praises  aloft  on  a  cloud  of  fumose 
jwn^gyric;  the  Walckdog  pro- 
nounced it  free  from  any  latitudi- 
narian  or  Popish  tendencies,  and 
affectionately  recommended  it  to 
worldly  younff  men  about  to  traveL 
The  Otdchur'^  Patriot  was  of  <x>urae 
in  raptures!  and  gave  a  supi>1ement 
gratis,  witn  all  the  nice  passages 
quoted,  and  an  eulogium  on  the 
author,  that  must,  from  its  vehe- 
mence, have  been  written  by  one  of 
his  young-lady  enthusiasts.  There 
were  some  readers,  however,  who 
did  not  quite  take  the  same  view 
of  it  Atherton  was  no  favourite 
■at  the  Eectory :  the  young  men 
showed  him  scantv  respect:  Kachel 
was  silent  and  naughty:  Grace 
^ot  him  mock  deferential  glances 
out  of  her  impertinent  eyes.  The 
Archdeacon  generally  had  the  most 
pressing  enffagements  at  the  other 
end  of  Westborough  on  the  morn- 
ings when  he  came  to  luncheon, 
and  was  as  near  disliking  him  as 
his  gentle  nature  allowed.  Even 
Mrs.  Ashe,  who  always  stood  up 
for  him,  and  ordered  two  copies  of 
the  Lmgerer^  was  known  at  the 
bottom  to  be  much  less  fervent  in 
her  admiration  than  she  wished  to 
be  considered,  and  sometimes  burst 
out  laughing  when  a  funny  thin^ 
was  said  at  his  expense.  Of  one  <n 
these  copies  the  young  people  fell 
foul:  they  read  out  the  absurd 
passages  (which  were  rather  plenti- 
ful) lor  public  edification:  they 
ransacked  it  for  mistakes ;  lUcheL 
suggested  one  sharp  thing.  It^« 
nald  another ;  Wynne  put  tnem  all 
together,  along  with  some  bottled 
thunder  of  his  own,  and  the  follow- 
ing week  a  very  vigorous  article 
was  forwarded  from  the  Bectory  to 
the  CharUideer  Office,  GrubHstreet. 
and  in  due  course  of  time  appeared 
in  that  periodical.  It  was  in  the 
ChanUdier'a  most  cheerful  style; 
and  the  Dean  had  no  sooner  read  it 
than  he  slipped  the  paper  into  his 
X>ocket,  and  went  r^icing  across 
the  close  to  Betty  Kamsh's  on  pur- 
pose to  read  it  to  her.  It  b^an 
oy  saying  how  very  nice  and  right 
it  was  that  bad  books  should  be 
written—- not  merely  stupid  books. 


or  ignorant  or  ridiculous,  but  tho- 
roughly and  emphatically  bad,  like 
this,  for  instance,  of  Mr.  Aiherton's. 
Some  hasty  people  were  apt,  it  said, 
to  be  impatient  with  bad  books, 
but  the  Chanticleer  showed  how 
many  causes  for  thankfulness  there 
were  in  connexion  with  theuL  It 
was  so  very  pleasant  to  get  a  bad 
book,  and  cut  a  pa^  here  and  thereL 
just  to  appreciate  its  badne^ ;  and 
then  to  shut  it  up  and  reflect  how 
incurably  bad  it  was,  and  how 
many  good  and  useful  purposes 
it  served  in  being  sa  In  the 
first  place,  there  were  large  and 
meritorious  sections  of  the  com- 
munity—such as  the  bishops  and 
deigy,  the  middle  classes,  and 
young  women  generally — ^who  were 
£ur  too  foolish  to  like  anvthing  but 
bad  books;  and  no  doubt  reMing 
bad  books  was  far  more  civilizing 
for  them  than  quarrelling,  or  being 
fussy,  or  letting  their  minds  remain 
a  complete  blank,  as  would  neces* 
sacily  oe  the  case  if  they  were  not 
so  employed.  Then  the  ChaTutideer 
thougnt  that  Mr:  Atherton  was 
probably  less  repulsively  illogical 
and  confused  in  his  sermons  than 
he  would  have  been  without  the 
intellectual  effi>rt  it  must  have 
required  to  keep  a  journal  on  lus 
travels,  and  to  write  it  out  after* 
wards  with  the  i's  dotted,  and  the 
stops  marked,  and  the  nominative 
cases  agreeing  properly  with  the 
verbs,  in  regular  conventional  Eiog^ 
lish.  Next,  one  ought  to  thiu 
what  a  comfort  it  was  that  his 
energy  had  taken  this  innocent 
direction,  instead  of  starting  a 
heresy,  or  writing  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons,' or  getting  up  another  ^ 
George's-in-the-£last,  and  so  being 
really  troublesome  and  wickeoL 
Then  a  very  bad  book  aroused  one's 
curiosity  so  pleasantly:  why,  for 
instance,  did  Mr.  Atherton  invari- 
ably misauote,  and  why  give  trans* 
lations  which  would  have  involved 
a  sound  flogging  at  school  ?  How 
curious  that  a  man  who  had  been 
to  college  should  be  hoaxed  in  such 
a  palpable  way  by  the  drafioman 
about  the  cedar  pendls  whidb  ho 
bought  on  Mount  Lebanon.  What 
amiability  it  showed  not  to  know 
that  the  legend  he  had  heard  aft 
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Kadeah-Baroea  about  the  Qood 
&mantaii,  had  been  more  tduku 
fifty  years  ago  ascertained  to  be  an 
invention  of  some  fast  officers  in 
Bichaid  Coeur  de  Lion*8  body- 
ffoard  Again,  Mr.  Atherton  pro- 
Bably  imi^^ed  that  the  Maia  of 
Orleans  laid  aside  her  sex  with  her 
petticoats,  since  he  spoke  of  her  as 
the  principal  datum  for  his  theory 
about  religious  enthusiasm ;  or  was 
it  that  Virgil's  expression,  varwm 
et  mukdnUe  semper  Jwniina — ^had  led 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  in  Lalin 
*  woman  *  was  a  neuter  noun  1  The 
Chaniideer  rather  inclined  to  the 
latter  hypothesis,  and  thought  that 
it  showed  an  ingenuous  simplicity 
that  was  remarkably  pleasing. 

Hie  picturesque  passages  were  not 
quite  so  much  to  the  CkanUcleer^s 
taste.  Of  course  if  Mr.  Atherton 
chose  to  put  himself  to  the  very  un- 
necessary fiEitigue  of  climbing  about 
tJie  supposed  site  of  Nineveh,  and 
copying  cuneiform  inscriptions,  he 
had  a  perfect  rif  ht  to  do  so  ;  but 
tiiat  he  should  seize  the  opportunity 
of  throwing  himself  into  a  paroxjrsm 
of  maudlin  morality,  ana  quoting 
Mr.  Keble  about '  Iknpires  on  their 
way  tp  ruin,'  was  a  little  too  much 
for  human  endurance.  The  fack 
that  when  houses  are  not  wanted 
they  are  not  used,  and  that  when 
they  are  not  used  they  fall  into 
decay  and  in  sandy  countries  get 
covered  with  sand,  was  surely  not 
either  a  very  sublime  or  very 
affecting  one;  the  same  pheno-* 
menon  might  be  witnessed  at 
Broadstairs.  Again,  the  author 
might  think  it  very  nne  writing  to 
talk  about  Uhe  rich  flood  of  an 
eastern  sunset  lightim^  up  the  im- 
pressive monotony  of  the  sandy 
solitude^  while  the  night  breeze 
with  a  sullen  roar  rang  t}ie  dii^e  of 
departed*  greatness  amidst  the 
crumbling  memorials  of  the  deso- 
lated Palmyra  ;*  but  the  Chaniideer 
could  find  no  politer  term  for  the 
whole  passage  than  '  bosh.'  It  was 
not  by  heapm^  up  the  hackneyed 
stage  accessories  of  desert  scenery 
with  this  sort  of  clumsy  profusion, 
that  any  real  impression  was  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  readei's  mind :  to 
b^n  witli,  the  thing  was  phy* 
aiotdly  impossiUe ;  the  glare  of  the 


sand  would  make  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  see  Hie  ruins ;  the  wind 
would  have  blown  the  sand  into 
the  traveller's  eyes,  and  he  would 
have  been  much  too  busily  occupied 
in  wiping  it  out,  to  indulge  in  any 
such  high-flown  sentimentatiwn. 
The  probability  was  that  in  such  a 
case  the  traveller  would  be  swear- 
ing at  the  bits  of  rode  he  stumbled 
over,  drawing  disagreeable  com- 
parisons betweoi  sour  camel's-milk 
m  a  tent  and  a  comf  ortaUe  dinnei^ 
at  his  club,  anathematising  the 
Arabs,  whom  he  fancied  taking 
shots  at  him  from  bc^und  the 
bushes,  and,  in  short,  in  about  as 
thorough  a  bad  humour  as  ever 
hunger,  fri^ht^  and  fatigue,  con- 
spired to  inflict  upon  an  unfor- 
tunate pedestrian. 

Even  here,  however,  liie  C/ianH- 
cUer  could  find  some  bri^t  spots. 
It  remarked  that  the  binding  of 
ih^  Lingerer  ynR  remaiicably  pretty, 
that  the  book  lay  ])leasantly  open 
on  the  tablcL  that  it  contamed  a 
well  arranged  account  of  the  hours 
and  da)rs  on  which  the  Bed  Sea 
Navigation  Company's  steamers 
sailed,  and  that  travellers  might 
find  it  useful  to  know  that  there 
was  very  fair  bottled  beer  to  be 
had  at  the  principal  hotel  at  Jeru- 
salem by  tipping  the  head  waiter. 

The  Dean  met  the  victim  the 
very  same  afternoon,  and  did  his 
best  to  console  him. 

^  It  is  as  thoroughly  unkind  a 
piece  of  writing,'  he  said, '  as  I  ever 
came  across.  That  part,  now, 
about  the  cedar  pencils,  you  must 
have  found  particvdarly  galling; 
and  the  legend  of  Kadesh-Bamea.' 

*0,  don't,'  cried  Atherton :  *  it  is 
really  one  of  the  curses  of  the  day. 
that  that  kind  of  ribaldry  shoula 
be  the  fistshion.' 

*  If  I  were  you,'  said  the  Dean, 
^I  would  get  the  EruydopaBdia 
Britannica  or  D*Oyly  and  Mant's 
GommefUary^  or  some  good  book  of 
reference,  and  try  if  I  could  refute 
them  about  the  pencOs,  at  any  rate.' 

But  Atherton  had  another  and 
«an  easier  remedy.  His  sermon  the 
next  Sunda^r  was  ineniressibly 
touching.  '  Life,'  he  said,  ^Rfter  alL 
is  no  bed  of  roses ;  the  clamour  oi 
the  heartless  rabblCi  the  stab  of 
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calumny,  the  misconstruction  of  a 
thoughtless  generation,  malice  with 
its  poisoned  dart,  jealousy  with  its 
yell  of  rage,  all,  all  conspire  to  mar 
our  peaceful  repose.  Neglect  and 
persecution  may  await  us  here ;  but 
we  are  appreciated  in  another  and 
a  fairer  world'  The  preacher  turned 
his  eyes  upwards,  and  a  whole  gal- 
lery of  young  ladies,  whose  embroi- 
dered pocket'hanakerchiefs  had 
been  in  great  request  all  through 
wthe  performance,  were  left  in  apleas- 
ing  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the 
compliment  was  intendedf or  heaven 
or  themselves.  Goody  Twoshoes 
was  carried  out  in  hysterics,  and 
Atherton.was  forthwith  promoted 
from  hero  to  martyr. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  WESTBOEOUGH  BACHELORS. 

The  announcement  of  the  Bache- 
lors' intention  created  the  most 
intense  excitement.  Existence  at 
Westborou^h  had  begun  to  grow  a 
little  languid.  Nature  is  delight- 
ful, but  it  is  a  calm  delight;  and 
after  all  Art  is  the  most  amusing. 
We  revel  in  Arcadia  and  presently 
sigh  for  Athens.  A  pleasant  sea- 
shore, with  a  moonUt  sky  and  a 
cool  night  breeze,  is  no  doubt  a  far 
more  wholesome  place  on  an  Aiigust 
evening  than  a  close-packed  iion- 
don  drawing-room,  with  its  wax 
candles,  fiddlers,  and  flirtations, 
crowded  staircases  and  unmanage- 
able comers :  and  yet  a  few  wedt^s 
of  marine  rusticity  had  quite  pre- 

Eared  the  good  people  of  West- 
orough  to  welcome  the  promised 
return  to  their  accustomed  life- 
and  the  happy  bachelors  found 
that  their  entertainment  was  in  no 
danger  of  failing  for  lack  of  guests. 
The  Russian  Princess  announced 
among  the  veiy  first  that  she 
wished  to  be  invited  :  the  Duchess, 
who  was  the  soul  of  good  nature, 
sent  expressly  to  Roehampton  Castle 
for  grapes  and  peaches;  and  Sir 
Million  Meddlebury  promised  bas- 
kets of  flowers,  and  four  London 
footmen,  who  were  taller  and  more' 
mjuestic  than  anything  that  was  to 
be  had  in  Westborough  for  love  or 
money.    The  neighbouring  Squire- 


archy were  easily  persuaded  into 
furnishing  a  goodly  contingent  of 
coiinty  belles  :  and  everybody  was 
delighted  to  nave  sometlmig  new 
to  talk  about  and  something  im- 
portant to  arrange.  Parties  were 
made  up  by  those  who  wished  to 
go  together,  and  many  young  ladies 
were  engaged  eight  dances  deep  for 
a  week  beforehand.  Rex  found 
himself  in  command  of  an  active 
army  of  carpenters  and  florists,  and 
French  cooks  and  musicians,  and 
bent  all  his  energies  towards  secur- 
ing a  success  that  should  be  wor- 
thy of  the  occasion. 

^  Diniit^  said  Robert,  with  an 
ostentatious  contempt  of  zeal  so 
unworthily  expended,  *  diruU,  cedi- 
.^^planing  and  hammering  and 
sawing,  and  wreaths  and  cande- 
labra, and  goodness  knows  how 
many  hundred  pounds  to  pay,  and 
all  for  a  dance.' 

'  You  can  stay  at  home  and  write 
some  more  hymns,  if  you  please,' 
suggested  Rex. 

rrovided  he  pays  his  subscrip- 
tion,' put  in  Wynne ;  '  he  will  feel 
a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  con- 
tributing to  the  follies  of  his  age.' 

Robert  on  the  whole  was  Rachel's 
favourite  brother. 

*  Never  mind  being  teaaed,'  she 
said,  *  you  shall  come,  and  dance 
with  me  as  often  as  you  like.' 

*  And  I  hope,'  said  Rex,  *if  we 
are  to  begin  to  arrange  about 
dancing  already,  that  Miss  Feather- 
stone  will  promise  me  her  first 
valse,  to  make  up  for  Robert's  un- 
kindness,  and  reward  me  for  all  my 
diligence  in  the  public  seivice.' 

Reginald  was  a  great  dancer,  and 
very  particular  as  to  the  perform- 
ances of  the  ]^oung  ladies  in  whose 
society  he  enjoyed  that  refreshing 
pursuit.  Grace  was  rather  sur- 
prised at  the  reauest ;  she  thought 
that  he  would  De  far  too  busy  to 
think  of  her,  at  any  rate  till  far  on 
in  the  evening,  and  the  first  dance 
seemed  a  post  of  dangerous  emi- 
nence. 

'  Oh  no  I*  she  said,  *  not  for  the 
world.  I  am  much  too  insignifi- 
cant Why,  Mr.  Leslie,  there  are 
half  the  young  ladies  in  West- 
,borough  waiting  for  that  privil^;e, 
and  I  should  probably  have  my 
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€yes  torn  out  by  an  infuriated  mob 
of  jealous  beauties.' 

'  I  will  take  the  greatest  care  of 
your  eyes/  said  fiex,  *and  will 
write  down  the  engagement  on 
your  card  at  once,  for  fear  you  for- 
get me  in  &your  of  Mr.  Atherton, 
or  the  illustrious  Wiffles.* 

As  the  important  moment  ap- 
proached, the  cares  of  state  gathered 
thicker  upon  Rex  than  ever,  and 
encroached  sadly  on  the  time  which 
a  pardonable  vanity  would  fain 
have  consecrated  to  the  adornment 
of  his  person.  Wynne,  when  he 
came  into  his  room  reaay  dressed, 
found  him  still  engaged  in  the  most 
elementary  jiart  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 

'  0  formose  pu^*  P  he  cried,  sur- 
ve3ring  Bex*s  toilette  with  mock 
admiration,  *  and  are  your  preparar 
tions  for  conquest  still  incomplete  f 

*  Get  away,  Diogenes,'  said  Rex  ; 
*  don't  come  and  preach  to  me  just 
now,  and  distract  my  thoughts. 
There,  take  some  eau-de-Cologne 
to  put  on  your  handkerchief,  and 
scent  your  tub  with  when  you  get 
home.' 

*  Wliat  a  regular  fop's  paradise !' 
said  Wynne,  surveying  the  goodly 
array  of  rings  and  bottles,  French 
novels  and  cigar-cases,  which 
covered  the  table  in  generotis  pro- 
fusion; *  where  is  the  presiding 
sprite,  "to  curl  the  waving  hairs, 
assist  the  blushes,  and  inspire  the 
airsT  Bless  me,  what  have  we 
here?  Wynne  had  taken  up  a 
trinket-case  that  lay  open  on  the 
table.  It  was  a  curious  little  locket, 
crystal,  with  a  gold  fila^ee  over  it, 
and  an  initial  worked  m  old  cha- 
racter stretching  across  it :  it  was 
tastily  done,  and  Rex  had  appa- 
rently just  unpacked  it  as  Wynne 
came  in.  To  judge  from  his  man- 
ner, however,  it  had  been  intended 
for  other  eyes  than  Wynne's.  He 
turned  round  hastily,  and  with  an 
anxious,  angry  look. 

*  O,  that  thing  !'  he  said,  with  a 
laugh,  *'  that's  a  present  I  am  going 
to  give  the  Bishop ;  put  it  down, 
and  leave  my  treasures  alone.' 

*0r  said  Wjmne;  *and  this 
gold  work  on  it  is  a  crozier,  I  sup- 
pose, is  it  not?' 

*liever  you  mind,  Master  In- 
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quisitive,*  said  Rex,  as  he  took  the 
box  hastily  and  locked  it  up ; 
'what  business  have  you  prying 
into  my  secrets  f 

*  Heaven  forbid  T  cried.  Wynne, 
who  certainly  for  the  most  part  re- 
garded Rex's  flirtations  with  the 
most  stoical  indifference.  '  Come, 
come:  there  are  the  young  ladies 

calling  you.' 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

R^inald  had  not  been  wrong  in 
his  anticipation  that  Grace  would 
prove  the  most  desirable  of  part- 
ners. She  did  many  things  well,  but 
the  dancing  was  best.  It  was  not 
mere  rhythm,  it  was  poetry.  It  was 
not  only  that  the  time  was  fault- 
less and  the  step  nimble,  but  every 
movement  was  eloquent*  in  its 
graceful  expression.  Rex  felt  in  a 
moment  that  he  had  found  a  mis- 
tress of  the  art.  How  pleasantly 
her  delicate  little  hand  lay  in  his ! 
How  lightly  she  hung  on  his 
shoulder,  and  swam  about  through 
the  crowd,  as  though  barely  flesh 
and  blood,  but  compounded  of  some 
less  gross  and  earthly  material 
Rex  steered  her  about  so  capitally, 
without  the  least  trouble,  ana 
guarded  her  so  well  from  collision 
with  lass  skilful  performers,  that 
their  process  round  the  room  was 
quite  a  little  triumph  of  elegance 
and  agUity ;  and  Grace  felt  a 
pleased  consciousness  that  more 
than  one  pair  of  eyes  watched  them 
admiringly  as  they  hurried  along. 
On,  on  they  went,  and  the  glitter- 
ing multitude  seemed  to  whirl 
round  in  a  blaze  of  confused  splen- 
dour. It  really  was  a  fine  sight. 
All  that  was  entertaining  and  pretty 
and  striking  in  Westborougn  was 
assembled  in  full  force,  and  look- 
ing its  best.  The  officers  came  in 
their  uniform,  and  the  Westborough 
Volunteers  came  in  theirs,  <and 
created  a  profound  sensation.  The 
Princess  was  positively  dazzling: 
her  diamonds  spread  quite  a  halo 
of  glory,  and  her  gentlemen,  well 
bedeckea  with  foreign  orders, 
look^  exceedingly  diplomatic  and 
imposing,  and  were  evidently  quite 
preparea  to  make  themselves  agree- 
able. 

Early  in  the  evening  arrived  the 
Colonel  and  his  lady,  both  very 
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magnificent.  Bex  said  it  made  one 
feel  all  the  easier  about  the  national 
defences  to  think  there  were  such 
people  standing  between  one's  self 
and  a  French  invasion;  next  fol- 
lowed the  McTurbots ;  the  chief- 
tain wore  his  kilL  and  waa  soon 
deep  in  talk  with  Sk  Million  about 
a  new  kind  of  top-dressing  for 
mangel-wurzeL  His  dau^ters  were 
more  agreeably  occupiea  in  a  com* 
bined  attack  on  Migor  Foppington, 
who,  however,  was  quite  equal  to 
the  emeijpeneyy  and  flirted  alter- 
nately with  either  lady,  with  a 
calmness  and  presence  of  mind  that 
showed  he  haa  been  under  fire  be- 
fore now,  and  was  well  accustomed 
to  perilous  positions.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment  he  is  dancinff  with 
the  eldest;  she  waltzes  witk  as 
much  ener^  aa  she  sings — the 
Major's  polite  speeches  induce  a 
pleasing  oblivion  of  the  thickening 
crowd — ^and — ffood  gradoua — ^they 
have  as  nearly  aa  possible  run 
down  Grace  and  Bex. 

'What  an  escape!'  Qrace  says, 
looking  cQmicaIl]r  up  at  her  partner. 

'  Nothing  like  it  since  the  charge 
of  the  heavy  brigade  at  Waterloo,' 
answers  Bex ; '  it  makes  me  shudder 
to  look  at  them;  McTurbot  ought 
to  forbid  it  Now  they  have  stop- 
ped, and  we  can  go  on  in  safety.' 
Ana  away  they  went.  '  Is  not  tma 
delightful  f  '  I  do  not  see  anybody 
who  Iseems  to  be  emoying  it  as  much 
as  we  do.  Englisli  people  always 
look  grave  when  they  dance/  his 
partner  answered,  Mt  is  a  national 
custom,  is  it  notf 

'Yes,'  said  Bex,  'in  solemn 
silence  all  roll  round  this  stupid 
Westborough  ball,  don't  they'if 

'In  reason's  ear,'  added  Ocace, 
'  they  certainly  do  not  all  rejoice. 
Just  look  at  Miss  McTurbot' 

'There  is  Bachel,'  said  Bex, 
'suppose  we  go  and  talk  to  her. 
Bacnel,  I  want  you  to  dance  the 
next  Lancers  with  me;  Wynne,  you 
shall  ask  Miss  Featherstone,  and 
then  we  shall  be  a  little  family 
party  presenting  a  pleasing  com- 
bination of  the  two  handsomest 
ladies  in  the  room,  and — " 

'  And  one  of  the  most  imperti* 
nent  men,'  cried  Bachel. 

'That  must  be  meant  for  you. 


Mr.  Wynne,'  Qrace  said,  with  one 
of  her  mock-respectful  looks. 

'  Must  it  f  said  Wynne,  who  was 
wondering  how  in. the  world  he 
should  get  through  the  laacera 
*  Nobody.  I  hope,  has  any  dis* 
respectful  speeches  to  lay  to  my 
charge.* 

'  No«'  said  Qrace, '  not  speeches, 
but  we  are  all  the  more  afraid  of 
you  for  that,  because  we  know  you 
are  laughing  in  your  sleeve  all  tha 
while.' 

'  TATiflliing  in  my  sleevef  asked 
Wynne,  m^ing  a  spasmodic  effort 
to  recai  the  first  figure.  'Fray 
tell  me  how  do  we  begin? 

Qrace  soon  nut  him  right. 

'  I  suppose,  Mr.  Wynne,*  she  said, 
'you  cfon't  care  arout  balls,  do 
you?' 

'You  must  not  suspect  me  of 
being  so  stupid,'  said  Wynne ; '  I 
do  not,  however,  consider  dancing 
my  strong  point,  as  Bex  does ;  and 
as  for  the  Lancers,  my  education 
was  complete  before  they  wa«  in- 
vented, and  I  am  always  going 
wrong,  as  yon  saw  juat  now.' 

Qrace  was  accustomed  to  look 
upon  W3mne  as  a  person  of  inde- 
finite age,  and  was  not  the  least 
surprised  at  any  symptom  <^  an* 
tiquity. 

'  Well,'  she  said, '  I  am  ^ad  you 
like  them,  at  any  rate ;  I  thmk  they 
are  among  the  most  deli^tful 
moments  m  existence.' 

'That  is  saying  a  good  deal,^ 
said  Wynne  \ '  I  like  sevecal  things 
better^  for  mstance,  hearing  you 
and  Miss  Leslie  sing.' 

'Ah,'  said  Qrace,  'and  reading 
that  book  you  were  defending  to 
the  Archdeacon  this  morning  f 

'Lucretius )  Yes,  I  think  I  must 
put  him  next  to  the  singing.' 

'  And  pray,'  said  Qrace, '  what  is 
Lucretius  about  f 

'What  are  pou  about?  cried 
Bex,  who  was  standing  in  the 
middle  and  waiting  for  his  bow ; 
'  Bachel  and  I  have  been  laughiDg 
at  you  this  quarter  of  an  hour.' 

'Dear  meT  Qrace  said,  with  a 
little  blush,  as  she  slipped  out  and 
swept  him  the  prettiest  curtsy  that 
was  achieved  that  night 

'You  see  what  comes  of  your 
talking  to  me  so  fast,'  she  said,  as 
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die  came  back  with  the  blush  still 
lingering  on  her  cheek.  'Mr.  Leslie, 
I  can  see,  has  a  lecfcore  in  store  for 
both  of  US  for  our  inattention.' 

*  No  wonder/  said  Wynne ;  *  you 
had  decoyed  me  into  the  classics.'   . 

'Of  course,' answered  Grace ;  'I 
am  improving  my  mind,  and  want 
to  know  about  Lucretius  yery  much 
indeed.' 

^She  is  all  that  you  described 
h^,'  Bex  said  to  his  sister.  '  Every 
moTcanent  is  the  perfection  of 
urettiness.  The  next  beauty  you 
describe  to  us  I  shall  believe  in  to 
tiie  letter.' 

Later  on  in  the  evening  Iteoc 
jMiitioned  for  another  valse^  and 
afterwards  becged  Qrace  to  come 
and  see  one  of  the  ante-rooms,  on  the 
arrangement  of  whidi  he  especially 
prided  himself.  '  We  shall  find  it 
delightfully  cool,  and  I  will  tell 
you  all  about  Lucretius,*  he  said, 
as  he  led  her  away  throu^  the 
crowd.  '  Does  not  this  little  room 
dk>  our  ingenuity  great  credit  I'  It 
certainly  did. 

There  were  tasteful  hangings 
that  drooped  around  mirrors  and 
clustered  candles :  and  a  soft  light 
falling  here  and  tnere  on  sofas  and 
ottomans,  that  greeted  the  weary 
duicer  as  he  came;  and  rising  banks 
of  dioice  flowers  that  filled  the  air 
with  a  delicious  scent;  here  & 
window  looked  out  on  the  calm, 
bright  bav,  eveiy  ripple  on  its  sur- 
face sparkling  with  a  phosphoric 
^eam ;  and  therei,  among  moss  and 
ahdls,  a  fountain  was  throwing  up  a 
tiny  jet,  and  mixing  its  gentle  plaish 
witn  the  half-heaid  tones  of  the 
distant  music;  and  Grace  said, 
witiiout  the  least  hesitation,  that 
it  was  paradise  at  the' very  least, 
and  the  most  beautiful  place  she 
could  possiblv  have  fancied. 

^  And  now,  said  Bex,  'I  am  pre- 
]»ared  to  indulge  your  classical 
inquisitiveness :  ask  me  what  ques- 
tions you^ease.' 

*Ko,'  Grace  answered,  waving 
her  fan;  ^ I  am  too  tiied;  you 
danced  so  quick,  I  am  quite  ex- 
hausted.' 

*I  will  bring  you  an  ice  in  a 
moment,'  said  Bex ;  and  while  he 
was  Rone,  Ensign  WifBes,  who 
thought  that  now  the  mcmient  had 


arrived  for  him  to  be  rewarded  for 
his  appearance  at  Mrs.  Ashe's 
party,  and  for  the  horrors  of  his 
aacrea  duet  on  that  occasion,  made 
his  i^pearance  at  the  entrance  of 
the  ante-room,  evidently  prepared 
to  carry  off  Grace  f<H*  the  following 
dance.  Wiifies  was  anything  but 
brilliant,  and  he  struck  Grace  as 
b^ng  in  a  state  of  chronic  surprise 
at  hu  success  as  a  talker.  A  nait- 
ing  conversation  had  just  ended  in 
the  promise  of  the  wished-f  or  waltz, 
w^n  Bex  came  back  with  the  ice, 
and  did  not  seem  particularly  de- 
lighted at  finding  the  tite-d4ke  so 
abruptly  concluded.  At  any  rate, 
he  felt  that  so  good  a  partner  was 
worth  striking  a  bold  stroke  for. 

'Why,  Miss  Featherstone,'  he 
cried,  'you  know  you  promised  me 
an  age  ago.  Just  look  at  your 
card.' 

Poor  Grace  knew  well  enough 
that  his  name  was  not  on  it ;  but 
in  the  hurnr  and  excitement,  and 
.  the  fear  of  Hlispleasing  Reginald 
when  he  had  he&i  so  kind,  and  the 
wish  to  dance  again  with  him 
instead  of  the  stupid  officer,  pre- 
vailed, and  she  stammered  an 
assent,  and,  blushing  scarlet,  took 
Boginald's  ann.  As  he  led  her 
away,  his  hardly-earned  prize,  she 
felt  that  they  were  more  confiden- 
tial than  ever,  and  the  conscioua- 
ness,  thouf^h  a  little  aLanning,  was 
far  nrom  disagreeable. 

*  I  hope,'  said  Bex, '  you  are  very 
much  obliged  to  me  for  the  rescue, 
consideriog  I  had  to  tell  a  story  to 
effect  it' 

'Yes,'  said  Grace;  'but  it  was 
not  a  storv,  for  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Wiffles  did  not  believe  a  word. 
How  dreadfully  angry  he  looked.' 

'Did  he  not?' said  Kcil  'and  I 
dare  say  is  meditating  tne  most 
sanguinarv  revenge,  very  likely 
we  shall  have  a  duel  outside  after 
you're  gone  home,  and  if  I  fall,  as 
of  course  I  shall,  yon  will  have  to 
break  your  heart,  and  come  with 
eariy  flowers  to  deck  the  grave 
where  valour  and  innocetfce  repose.' 

'  To  be  sure,'  cried  Grace, '  and 
keep  a  lock  of  your  hair  to  cry  over, 
whenever  I  feel  inclined  to  forget.' 

*  Would  you?  asked  Bex. 
'Yes,  of  course!' 
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*  Well,  I  will  give  you  something 
to  put  it  in,  at  any  rate,  in  case 
anything  happens.  We  will  go 
back  into  the  ante-room  after  tlus 
dance,  and  I  will  present  it  vdth  due 
solemnity,  and  receive  your  bless- 
ing on  my  arms  for  all  battles  to 
come,  as  your  true  knight* 

And  so  the  locket  was  given  and 
received,  and  that  ni^ht  lay  close 
and  pressed  to  a  httle  foolish 
fluttering  heart,  where  everything 
was  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and 
Eex,  we  must  fear,  already  sat  en* 
throned  as  lord  supreme. 


CHAPTEK  XV. 

AFB^S. 

Golden  lads  and  lasses  come,  we 
know,  like  the  rest  of  their  species, 
to  a  dusty  end ;  and  the  morning 
after  a  good  ball  is  apt  to  be  a 
wearjr  and  uncomfortable  period 
of  existence.  Last  night  was  all 
poetry  and  excitement:  to-day  is 
the  most  revolting  prose.  The  car- 
penters are  busy  stripping  dowii 
wreaths  and  tinsel :  poor  Wiifles  is 
making  his  head  ache  by  trying  to 
bring  the  Bachelors'  accounts  right 
by  rule  of  three,  and  lias  just  paid 
the  band,  that  lovely  band,  in  cold, 
hard,  unromautic  sovereigns.  At 
the  liectory,  though  it  is  ten  o'clock, 
the  world  is  only  half  awake. 

A  ^eat  deal  of  irregular  tea 
drinking  has  been  going  on  in 
people's  bedrooms,  and  there  has 
been  smart  skirmishing  on  the 
stairsbetween  ladies'  maids  bearing 
the  precious  beverage,  and  Mrs. 
Ashe,  who  looks  upon  green  tea  as 
the  bane  of  the  present  generation, 
and  thinks  that  if  people  are  strong 
enough  to  go  to  balls,  they  ought 
to  be  strong  enough  to  be  down  to 
prayers,  and  to  come  T^-ith  her  and 
have  a  famous  bathe  before  break- 
fast— ^that  was  what  she  used  to  do 
when  she  was  a  girl  1  The  ball- 
goers,  however,  are  slow  in  making 
their  appearance.  The  males  are 
last,  of  course.  In  the  middle  of 
his  last  delicious  doze,  there  comes 
a  wonderful  knocking  at  Ilex's 
door. 

*Hobert  and  Bex  are  two  lazy 
men,'  cries  a  child's  voice  outside, 


*  and  they  lay  in  bed  till  the  dock 
struck  a  quarter  past  eleven.  And 
aunt  says,  please  will  you  make  an 
effort  and  be  ready  for  luncheon  at 
two.' 

'Qo  away!'  shouted  Bex  from 
under  the  clothes. 

Batter !  batter  at  the  door. 

'  No,'  cried  the  assailant,  'you're 
to  get  up,  Bex.' 

Bex  saw  that  resistance  was  vain, 
and  further  repose  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  so  resigned  himself  to  his 
fftte.  Half  an  hour  later  he  joined 
the  rest  at  breakfast  Everybody 
seemed  too  tired  to  do  anything 
but  gossip ;  and  the  Archdeacon 
was  thoroughly  inquisitive,  and 
kept  the  stream  of  conversation 
constantly  on  the  flow. 

'The  way  in  which  those  Miss 
McTurbots  dance,'  Bex  said,  with 
a  languid  air,  'is  really  perfectly 
frightful;  it  strikes  me  tnat  they 
have  been  but  recently  reclaimed 
from  their  native  wilds,  and  are 
as  yet  unaccustomed  to  tne  incum- 
brance of  dress  and  the  restraints 
of  civilization.  Theyou^ht  to  be 
painted  red  and  strmig  with  beads, 
and  turned  loose  into  a  wild  Indian 
war-dance,  not  into  a  Christian 
ball-room. 

'  Talking  of  paint,'  said  Wynne, 
'  how  extremely  well  Lady  Trum- 
peton  looked,  did  she  not  V 

'  How  cein  you  be  so  horribly  ill- 
natured,  Mr.  Wynne  f  said  BacheL 
'  What  do  people  come  to  the  sea- 
side for,  if  not  to  get  a  healthy 
colour  V 

'And  what  do  literary  gents  go 
to  balls  for,'  said  Bex,  'if  not  to 
say  the  most  vicious  things  they 
can  think  of  about  their  neigh- 
bours i  I  like  all  the  Tninipetons 
very  much,  except  old  Sir  WiUiam, 
who  certainly  is  intolerable.  Miss 
Trumpeton  is  all  that  heart  could 
desire  ;  and  she  and  I  amused  our- 
selves most  profitably  in  admiring 
the  vigour  with  which  the  two 
McTurbot's  laid  siege  to  Major 
Foppington,  and  in  speculadng 
which  of  them  would  be  the  first 
to  carry  him  by  storm.' 

'Yes,'  said' Bobert,  'their  pi- 
lantry  in  action  was  really  splen£d : 
they  both  deserve  liim.  Upon 
my  word,  it  is  hard  that  thera 
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akould  not  have  been  either  two 
Major  Foppiugtons  or  oae  Mias 
McTurbot; 

'Grande  certamen,'  said  the 
Archdeacon,  bi«  eves  twinkling 
with  satisfiiction,  *  tini  prada  cedat 
Major  an  illi.  And  now,  Bai^el, 
tell  me  about  your  quadrille  with 
the  SclaToniaa  Minister.' 

'  No,'  said'Hachel,  *  I  don't  think 
I  will,  to  punish  ^on  for  making 
those  stnpid  Latin  jokea,  that  none 
of  ua  can  nnderstand.' 

'  Very  welL'  said  the  Archdeacon. 
'  We  are  to  t>6  allowed  no  classics, 
thenr 

'  Ejccept  Lucretius,'  cried  Rex  ; 
'  some  of  us  are  very  curious  about 
him.  I  promised  one  of  my 
partners  last  night  to  initiate  her 
mto  Stoicism  this  very  day.' 

'  Do  not  quote  it   then,  I  warn 

Ku,' Rachel  said;  while  Orace  bent 
r  head  down,  and  seemed  sud- 
denly to  become  intensely  inte- 
rested in  her  bread-and-butter. 

'Rachel  has  a  great  turn  for 
despotism,'  said  Rex, '  has  she  not, 
uncle  f 

'  Of  course,'  said  the  Archdeacon : 
'tuus,  0  regina,  quid  optes, 
ezplorwe— but  I  am  breaking  the 
law  already.  What  I  mean  is  that 
her  sex  entitles  her  to  be  tynumicol, 
if  she  chooses.' 

'  And  of  conrse  she  does  choose,' 
Bud  Robert  ' "  I  have  no  men  to 
govern  in  this  wood,  that  makes 
my  only  woe."  Cleopatra's  was  no 
doubt  a  common  taste.' 

'Most  wars  have  been  about 
■women,'  said  Wynne. 

'  To  be  sure,'  cried  Rachel ;  '  they 


were  the  things  best  worth  fighting 

'  Yes,'  said  Rex  ;  '  ancient  wars 
and  modem  diplomacy. 

In  kDta-ioomi  we  wait, 
Wbile  lodiw  interpose  and  ilaTcg  debate.' 

'  Which  was  the  lady  and  which 
was  the  slave  in  the  ante -room  last 
night,  I  wonder'  said  Wynne. 
Grace  blushed,  and  Rex  apparently 
had  talked  enough  about  the  ball. 

*  For  slaves,'  he  said, '  I  propose 
reading  priests,  the  most  willing 
and  obedient  of  slave-drivers. 
Priests  and  ladies  are  no  doubt  the 
managers  of  the  species,  and  the 
keys  of  statecraft.' 

Now,  uncle,'  sfud  Rachel,  'we 
are  allies  ;  and  as  I  am  going  on 
to  the  seashore  to  sketch,  I  com- 
mission you  to  be  my  champion." 

'  Your  champion  F  said  the  Arch- 
deacon, who  uad  taken  up  that 
morning's  ChanlUfeer,  and  had  not 
listened  to  the  last  sentence;  '  and 
for  what,  pray  T 

'To  assail  the  gray  preeminence 
of  man,'  cried  Rachel,  turning  back 
at  the  door,  and  looking  as  like  a 
princess  as  anyone  could  wish, '  and 
to  prove  that  Orace  and  I  are  the 
two  most  use&l  people  in  the 
house.' 

'Useful  and  ornamental  too.  I 
am  sure,'  said  her  uncle,  as  Racnel 
closed  the  door ;  and  indeed  as  to 
thia  point  of  the  controversy,  it  ia 

Erobable  that  the  Archdeacon  would 
ave  found  hb  companions,  how- 
ever disputatious  about  other  mat- 
tera,  pretty  much  of  his  own 
opinion. 
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PHRENOLOGY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY. 


PHRENOLOGY  is  no  longer  a 
subject  of  party  heat  or  violent 
altercation.  Men  can  support  or 
impugn  it  with  the  compoeure 
becoming  a  purely  scientific  con- 
troversy. We  are  now  able  to  form 
a  measured  estimate  of  its  preten- 
sions, allowing  for  what  good  we 
think  it  has  done,  and  rebutting 
what  we  may  consider  the  over- 
strained pretensions  of  its  advo- 
cate&  More  than  one  criticism 
can  be  referred  to  of  this  strictly 
judicial  character.  The  number  of 
points  rekting  to  the  human  mind 
that  have  been  raised  by  Gall  and 
Ms  followers  is  so  great  that  one 
mighty  in  discusainf  them,  go  over 
neany  the  whole  debateable  ground 
of  mmtal  science.  It  was  their 
intention  that  this  should  be  so, 
for  in  their  subject  they  profess  to 
include  everytiiing  that  belongs  to 
a  philosophy  of  hmnaa  nature. 
They  came  into  competition  with  a 
philosophy  already  existing,  which 
1(hey  drew  upon  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  th^i  wholly  superseded. 

The  fc^owing  passage  from  the 
chief  English  expounder  of  phreno- 
logy expresses  the  position  taken 
with  reference  to  the  previous 
metaphysical  philosoi)liers>— 

'It,  however,  we  inquire  what 
vrogrtaa  has  hitherto  been  made 
by  metai>hysicians  in  asoertaininfi' 
the  primitive  mental  powersL  ana 
in  rendering  the  philosophy  ot  men 
interesting  and  practioJly  us^ul 
to  persons  of  ordmarv  understand- 
ings, we  shall  find  a  aeficiency  that 
is  truly  deplorable.  From  the 
days  of  Aristotle  to  the  present 
time,  the  most  powerful  intellects 
have  been  directed  with  the  most 
persevering  industry  to  this  depart- 
ment of  science ;  and  system  after 
system  has  flourished,  fallen,  and 
been  forgotten  in  rapia  and  melan- 
choly succession.  To  confine  our 
attention  to  modem  times:— Dr. 
Beid  overturned  the  philosophy  of 
Locke  and  Hume*  Mr.  Stewart, 
while  he  illustratea  Reid,  jret  dif- 
fered from  him  in  many  impor- 
tant particulars-  and  recently  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown  nas  attacked,  with 
powerful  eloquence   and  philoso- 


ghical  profundity,  the  &bric  of 
tewart,  which  totters  to  its  &1L 
The  very  existence  of  the  most 
common  and  familiar  fEK^ulties  of 
the  mind  is  debated  among  these 
philosopher.' 

And  further: 

'  A  system  of  mental  philosophy 
pretending  to  be  tiue  ought  not 
only  to  uiiold  the  simple  «[ement8 
ojp  thought  and  of  feeling,  but  to 
enable  us  to  discover  in  mat  pro- 
pariions  they  are  combined  in  dif- 
ferent individuals.  In  chemical 
science  one  combination  of  elemen- 
taiy  ingredients  produces  a  medi- 
cine of  sovereifi?!  virtue  in  remov- 
ing pain;  another  combination  oi 
the  same  materials,  but  differing 
in  their  relative  proportions,  brings 
forth  a  mortal  poison.  In  human 
nature,  also,  one  combination  of 
faculties  may  produce  the  midnight 
murderer  and  thief — another,  « 
Franklin,  a  Howard,  or  a  fVy, 
glowing  with  charity^  to  man.' 

*In  thus  surveymg  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  human  mind,  as  at 
present  exhibited  to  us  in  'tiie 
writings  of  philosophers,  we  pett- 
ed ve—-^i:^  that  no  account  is  given 
of  the  influence  of  the  material 
organs  on  the  mental  powers ;  and 
that  the  progress  of  the  mind  from 
youth  to  age,  and  the  phenomena 
of  sleep,  dreaming,  ioiocy,  and 
insanity,  are  left  unexplained  or 
unaccounted  for  by  any  principles 
admitted  in  their  systems;  Meefrndly, 
that  the  exiatenoe  and  functions  of 
some  of  the  most  important  primi- 
tive faculties  are  still  in  dispute; 
and  tidrdltjy  that  no  light  whatever 
has  been  tnrown  on  the  nature  and 
eflect^  of  combinations  of  the  pri- 
mitive powers,  in  different  degrees 
of  relative  proportion.*— (Combe's 
System  of  Phrenology^  5th  edition, 
pp.  ^9,  62.) 

Phrenology  is  thus  set  up,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  pre-exist- 
iiig  svstems  of  mind,  as  rendering 
a  full  account,  for  the  first  time,  of 
the  influence  of  the  bndn  upon 
mental  life ;  as  aJSbrding  new  lights 
in  the  very  perplexing  inquiry  as 
to  the  primdtwe  or  elementary  facul- 
ties and  feelings ;  and  as  constitut- 
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ing  a  theoiY  of  human  character. 
It  ia  the  object  of  the  following 
pages  to  consider  how  far  these 
pretensions  have  been  realized. 

And  first^-as  to  the  connexion 
between  mind  and  the  material 
organs,  and  more  especially  the 
brain.  It  is  a  fact  not  to  be  dis- 
puted that  the  systems  of  Reid, 
Stewart,  Brown,  and  indeed  of 
metaphysical  writers  generally, 
took  little  or  no  account  of  the 
nervous  system  and  its  connexion 
with  our  mental  manifestations. 
It  is  also  equally  true  that,  not- 
withstanding occasional  references 
on  Uie  part  of  physiologists  and 
others  to  the  connexion  of  mind 
with  bodily  members,  the  phreno- 
logists were  the  first  to  bnng  for- 
ward in  a  prominent  manner,  and 
to  defend  against  assailants  of 
every  kind,  the  doctrine  that  the 
mind  is  essentially  dependent,  in 
.all  its  manifestations,  on  the  brain, 
being  more  vigorous  as  that  is  more 
fuUy  developed,  and  dwindling 
under  cerebral  deficiency  or  disease. 
They  have  marshalled  an  array  of 
facts  in  support  of  this  position  so 
formidable  and  cogent  as  almost  to 
silence  oi^position.  When  they 
began  their  Labours,  it  was  not,  as 
now, '  admitted  as  tne  result  of  all 
observations,  and  a  fact  on  which 
nearly  all  physiologists  are  agreed, 
that  the  brain  is  the  part  of  the 
body  by  means  of  which  all  the 
powers  o£  faculties  of  the  mind  are 
manifested.' 

If  there  be  any  subject  connected 
with  humanit^r  more  interesting 
than  another,  it  is  thisnolon^ 
doubtful  relationship,  which  hes 
Jit  the  foundatio^i  of  the  theory  of 
mind,  and  is  vitally  involved  in  the 
practical  questions  of  our  well- 
being.  The  considerations  and 
facts  adduced  in  its  favour  ought 
to  be  among  the  most  widely  dif- 
fused portions  of  human  know- 
ledge; and  the  researches  under- 
taken for  throwing  new  lights  on 
the  matter  deserve  the  most  marked 
attention  and  encouragement.  It 
is  requisite  not  merely  to  esUUolish 
A  general  connexion  between  mind 
jind  brain,  but  to  foUow  out,  if 
possible,  the  precise  relationsidp 
<i>f  the  different  feelings,  faculties, 


and  manifestations  to  the  special 
parts  or  divisions  of  the  brain,  and 
to  the  other  members  that  bear  a 
part  in  the  same  circle  of  activity. 
On  the  one  hand,  physiolo^,  ex- 
perimenting on  the  properties  of 
nerves,  and  nerve  centres ;  and  on 
the  other,  mental  science  (whether 
called  pi^cholo^  or  phrenology) 
collecting,  classifying,  describing, 
and  analysing  the  facts  of  mind— 
the  sensations,  emotions,  volitions, 
and  processes  of  intelligence — 
should  co-operate  in  tracing  home 
the  alliance  between  the  two  aspects 
of  our  being.  By  such  means  alone 
can  we  dispose  of  any  doubts  that 
may  still  be  entertained  as  to 
whether  the  whole  of  our  mental 
lutore  is  thus  closely  knit  with 
bodily  oiigans  ;  for  it  will  then  be 
seen,  by  the  method  of  residues, 
'wHiiether  there  be  any  phenomena 
that  do  not  depend  u{)on  that  sup- 

Eort.  It  is  not  only  incompetent, 
ui  wholly  unphilosophioal  even 
in  attempt,  to  resolve  mind  into 
hrain,  nerve,  and  muscle ;  the 
things  are  raoically  distinct  in  their 
nature,  as  heat  is  different  from 
gravity,  or  light  from  solidity ;  the 
true  aim  of  the  inquirer  is  to  fiind 
the  laws  of  their  relationship,  as 
we  trace  the  laws  connecting  neat 
and  light  with  soHd,  liquid,  and 
gaseous  matter. 

To  take  a  few  of  the  illustrations 
supplied  by  the  author  of  the 
System  of  Phrenology. 

^  The  fact  that  the  mental  pheno- 
mena of  which  we  are  conscious 
are  the  result  of  mind  and  brain 
acting  together,  is  further  estar 
blished  by  the  effects  of  swooning 
of  compression  of  the  brain,  ana 
of  sleep.  In  profound  sleep  con- 
sciousness is  entirely  suspended; 
this  fact  is  explicable  on  the  prin- 
ciple  of  the  organ  of  the  mind 
bein^  then  in  a  state  of  repose ; 
but  it  is  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  the  immaterial 
principle,  or  the  mind  itself,  being 
capable  of  acting  independently  <S. 
the  brain  ;  for  if  this  were  the  case, 
it  could  never  be  interrupted  by  any 
material  cause.  In  a  swoon,  blood 
is  rapidly  withdrawn  from  the 
bndn,  and  consciousness  is  for  the 
moment  obliterated.  So  also,  where 
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Ttart  of  thB  brain  has  been  laid  bare 
oy  any  ii\jury  inflicted  on  the  skull, 
it  has  been  found  that  conscious- 
ness could  be  suspended  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  surgeon,  by  merely 
pressing  on  the  brain  with'  his 
fingers,  and  that  it  could  be  re* 
stored  oy  withdrawing  the  pressure. 
A  few  such  cases  may  be  ated : — 

*A  man  named  Jones,  recorded 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  was  deprived 
of  consciousness  by  being  wounded 
in  the  head,  while  on  board  a  vessel 
in  the  Mediterranean.  In  this  state 
of  insensibility  he  remained  for  seve- 
ral months  at  Gibraltar,  whence  he 
was  transmitted  to  Deptford,  and 
subsequently  to  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, London.  Mr.  Cline,  the  sur- 
geon, found  a  portion  of  the  skull 
depressed,  trepanned  him,  and  re- 
moved the  depressed  part  of  the 
bone.  Three  hours  after  this  opera- 
tion he  sat  up  in  bed,  sensation 
and  volition  returned,  and  in  four 
days  he  was  able  to  ^et  up  and 
converse.  The  last  circumstance 
he  remembered  was  the  ci4)ture  of 
a  prize  in  the  Mediterranean  tliir- 
teen  months  before.' 

'A  writer  in  tlie  Medic(hChii'ur' 
gical  Review  mentions  that  many 
years  ago  he  had  "frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  witnessing  similar  phe- 
nomena in  a  robust  voung  man, 
who  lost  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  skull  by  an  accident  which  had 
almost  proved  mortal  When  ex- 
cited by  pain,  fear,  or  anger,  his 
brain  protruded  greatly,  so  as  some- 
times to  disturb  the  •  dressings, 
which  were  necessarily  applied 
looselv;  and  it  throbbed  tumul- 
tuously,  in  accordance  with  the 
arterial  pulsations.''  *  —  (Combe, 
vol  i.  pp.  13-18.) 

These  cases  merely  carry  out  into 
more  decided  prominence  tte  well- 
known  fact  tnat  mental  fatigue, 
exhaustion,  and  disease  are  felt  in 
the  head,  as  indigestion  is  felt  in 
the  stomach.  It  is  further  ascer- 
tained that  the  products  of  mental 
waste  are  increased  when  the  mind 
is  more  than  ordinarily  exerted. 
The  kidneys  are  mainly  concerned 
in  removing  from  the  blood  the 
saline  and  other  matters  arising 
from  the  waste  of  nervous  sub- 
stance;  and  their  secretions  are 


greatly  increased  during  times  of 
mental  excitement ;  while  chemical 
analysis  proves  that  the  products 
on  such  occasions  are  derived  from 
the  nervous  tissue. 

Another  leading  argument  which 
the  phrenologists  have  been  espe- 
cially concerned  to  develop  and 
press  home,  is  the  conneidon  of 
mental  power  with  the  size  of  the 
brain.  After  showing  by  a  number 
of  parallels  derived  from  the  other 
animal  organs  that  size  is  a  usual 
concomitant  of  power  (in  the  bones, 
muscles,  lungs,  liver,  oigans  ox 
sense,  nerves  of  sense  and  motion, 
&c.),  Combe  adduces  the  following 
facts  touching  on  the  main  ques- 
tiou. 

^ First — ^The  brain  of  a  child  i& 
small,  and  its  mind  weak,  compared 
with  the  brain  and  mental  faculties 
of  an  adult. 

^Smmdly — Small  size  in  the  brain 
is  invariably  a  cause  of  idiocy. 
Phrenolo^sts  have  in  vain  called 
upon  their  opponents  to  produce  & 
single  instance  of  the  mmd  being 
manifested  vigorously  by  a  very 
small  brain. 

*  Dr.  Qall  has  laid  it  down  as  a 
fact  to  which  there  is  no  exception* 
that  where  the  brain  is  so  small 
that  the  horizontal  circumference 
of  the  head  does  not  exceed  thirteen 
or  fourteen  inches,  idiocy  is  the 
necessary  consequence.  "  Complete 
intelligence,"  he  remarks,  "  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  with  so  small  a 
brain ;  in  such  cases  idiocy,  more 
or  less  complete,  invariably  occurs, 
and  to  this  rule  no  exception  ever 
has  been,  or  ever  will  be  found." 
In  the  Journal  ofitie  Phrenological 
Socidy  of  Paris  for  April^  1835,  Dr. 
Yoisiii  reports  observations  made 
upon  the  idiots  under  his  care  at 
tlie  Parisian  Hospital  of  Incurables, 
in  order  to  verify  the  assertion  of 
G^U  in  the  passage  above  quoted ; 
and  mentions  that  he  found  it  sub- 
stantiated by  every  one  of  his  cases. 
In  the  lowest  class  of  idiots,  where 
the  intellectual  manifestations  were 
null,  the  horizontal  circumference,, 
taken  a  little  higher  than  the  orbit, 
varied  from  eleven  to  thirteen 
inches,  while  the  distance  from  the 
root  of  the  nose  backwards  over  tlie 
top  of  the  head  to  the  occipital 
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spine  was  only  between  eight  and 
nine  inches.  When  the  size  varied 
from  fourteen  to  seventeen  inches 
of  horizontal  measurement,  and 
eleven  or  twelve  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, glimpses  of  feelings  and  ran- 
dom intellectual  perceptions  were 
observable,  but  without  any  power 
of  attention  or  fixity  of  ideas. 
Lastly,  when  the  first  measurement 
extended  to  eighteen  or  nineteen 
inches,  although  the  head  was  still 
small,  the  intellectual  manifesta- 
tions were  regular  enough,  but  de- 
ficient in  intensity.  In'  a  full-sized 
head,  the  first  measurement  is  equal 
to  twenty-two  inches,  and  the  second 
to  about  fourteen  inches.' 

'  Deficiency  of  size  in  the  brain 
is  not,  however,  the  only,  cause  of 
idiocy.  A  brain  may  be  large  and 
^diseased,  and  mental  imbecility 
may  arise  from  the  disease ;  but,  as 
above  sliown,  although  disease  be 
absent,  if  the  size  be  very  deficient, 
idiocy  will  invariably  occur. 

*  Thirdly — Men  who  have  been  re- 
markable, not  for  mere  cleverness, 
but  for  great  force  of  character, 
such  as  Buonaparte,  Franklin,  ana 
Bums,  have  had  heads  of  unusual 
ma^itude. 

^I'ourthlff — ^It  is  an  ascertained 
fact,  that  nations  in  whom  the 
brain  is  large  possess  so  great  a 
mental  superiority  over  those  in 
whom  it  is  small,  that  they  conouer 
and  oppress  them  at  pleasure.  Ilie 
Hindoo  brain,  for  example,  is  con- 
siderably smaller  than  the  Euro- 
pean, and  it  is  well  known  that  a 
few  thousands  of  Europeans  have 
subdued  and  keep  in  subjection 
millions  of  Hindoos.  The  brain  of 
the  aboriginal  American,  also,  is 
smaller  than  the  European,  and  the 
same  result  has  been  exemplified  in 
that  quarter  of  the  world.' 

In  the  Caucasian  or  Indo-Euro- 
pean race,  the  capacity  of  the  head 
or  cranium  ranges  from  7^  to  109 
cubic  inches ;  while  in  tne  Mon- 
eolian  race,  to  wjiich  the  Chinese 
belong,  the  range  is  ^  to  p3  inches. 
— ^Keith  Johnston's  Physical  Atlas,) 

*All  other  circumstances  being 
alike,'  says  Dr.  Sharpey,  *  the  size 
of  the  brain  appears  to  bear  a  gene- 
ral relation  to  the  mental  power  of 
the  individual, — although  mstances 


occur  in  which  this  rule  is  not  ap- 
plicable. The  brain  of  Cuvier 
weighed  upwards  of  64  oz.,  and 
that  of  the  late  Dr.  Abercrombie 
about  63  oz.  avoirdupois.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  brain  in  idiots  is 
remarkably  small  In  three  idiots, 
whose  ages  were  sixteen,' forty,  and 
fift^  years,  Tiedemann  found  the 
weight  of  their  respective  brains  to 
be  i^  oz.,  25!  oz.,  22^  oz.;  and 
Dr.  Sims  records  the  case  of  a 
female  idiot,  twelve  years  old, 
whose  brain  weighed  27  oz.  The 
weight  of  the  human  brain  is  taken 
at  about  three  pounds  {48  oz.')— 
(Quain^s  Anatomy^  5th  edit.,  p.  671.) 

The  conclusion  that  the  brain 
taken  in  the  gross  is  indispensable 
to  the  workings  of  the  mind,  is  not 
without  important  practical  bear- 
ings. The  treatment  of  insanity 
and  mental  derangement  is  now 
regulated  on  this  principle.  But  it 
is  desirable  to  go  farther,  and  spe- 
cify, if  we  can,  the  more  particular 
relations  of  the  two  classes  of 
phenomena.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  if  the  different  modes  of 
the  mental  manifestations— feeling, 
will,  intelligence — have  different 
seats,  or  portions  of  the  cerebral 
mass,  assigned  to  them.  It  is  also 
curious  to  incjuire  how  the  brain  is 
affected  during  mental  processes. 
Moreover,  there  are  other  parts  of 
the  animal  system  involved  in  the 
more  energetic  emotions ;  the  fea- 
tures, limbs,  and  the  body  at  large, 
are  active  under  excitement,  and 
their  participation  ought  therefore 
mani^tly  to  be  included  among 
the  material  accompaniments  of 
mind. 

The  position  taken  up  by  the 
phrenologists  on  this  point  is  well 
Known.  They  hold  that  there  is  a 
plurality  of  faculties  in  the  mind, 
and  a  corresponding  pluraJity  of 
organs  in  the  cerebral  organization. 
They  consider  that  the  one  fact— 
the  plurality  of  mental  faculties, 
susceptibilities,  and  endowments, 
which  can  scarcel;y[  be  disputed — is 
a  strong  presumption  of  the  other. 
To  be  angry  is  so  different  from 
casting  up  a  sum  in  arithmetic, 
that  we  can  hivdly  suppose  the  two 
different  functions  otnerwise  than 
differently  located   in   the  braixu 
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Then  we  find  cases  of  partial  idiocy 
and  partial  insanity,  implying  de- 
fect or  derangement  of  a  single 
faculty,  the  rest  being  in  an  ave* 
rage  condition.  80,  they  remark 
that  dreaming  is  a  partial  wakefnl- 
ness  of  the  faculties,  some  being 
active  while  the  rest  are  suspended, 
pointing  to  a  similar  conclusion. 
Also  the  experience  of  partial  in- 
juries of  the  brain,  whici  are  said 
to  have  occorred  without  iiguring 
the  intellectual  faculties,  imi^es 
that  all  the  parts  are  not  equally 
concerned  in  all  the  functions. 
Then,  the  brain  itself  is  a  very 
complicated  or^n,  or  rather  an  as- 
semblage of  distinct  organa  The 
spinal  cord^  medulla  oblongata, 
pons  varolii,  cerebellum,  corpora 
quadrigemina,  optici  thalami.  and 
corpora  striata,  are  all  different 
from  the  convoluted  mass  marking 
the  great  body  of  the  hemispheres 
in  man;  this  convoluted  mass  is 
very  manifestly  broken  bv  one 
fissure,  the  ^Ivian  ;  and  althou^ 
in  the  main  there  is  a  continuity  m 
the  convolutions  adverse  to  the 
notion  of  this  part  being  clearly 
partitioned  to  suit  a  plurality  of 
faculties,  yet  a  phrenological  eye 
sees  stiU  room  for  the  distinct  allo- 
cation of  separate  regions  to  sepa- 
rate manifestations  of  feeling  or 
intelligence.  *  It  is  admitted,'  says 
Combe,  'that  strong  lines  of  de- 
marcation between  the  organs  are 
not  seen  in  the  bndn;  but  those 

Srsons  who  have  either  seen  Dr. 
»uizheim  dissect  the  brain,  or 
have  minutely  attended  to  its  im- 
pressions on  the  skull,  will  support 
me  in  testifying,  that  the  fomu  of 
the  organs  are  distinguidbable,  and 
that  the  mapping  out  is  founded  in 
nature.  To  bring  this  to  the  test, 
the  student  has  only  to  observe  the 
appearance  of  any  particular  organ 
in  a  state  of  large  development,  the 
surrounding  organs  being  smiiU: 
the  form  will  then  be  distinctly 
visible.* — (iSWon,  voL  ii  p.  402.) 

After  allj  however,  the  main 
proof  of  this  position  consists  in 
that  series  of  observations  com- 
menced by  Gidl,  and  continued  by 
others,  connecting  strong  specific 
manifestaticms  of  character  with 
fulness  or  size  of  particular  parts 


of  the  head.  This  is  the  distin- 
guishing doctrine  of  phrenology, 
to  which  the  foregoing  docthne, 
common  to  physiologists  generally, 
is  merely  siibsidiary.  Qall  hayinjs 
been  first  struck  with  the  coinci- 
deuce  in  the  case  of  Language,  fol- 
lowed it  out  in  other  faculties,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  laborious  life, 
devoted  to  observation  with  this 
view,  ascertained  the  mental  attri- 
butes connected  with  nearly  every 
part  of  the  brain^  excluding  oi 
course  the  base^  which  is  not  acces- 
sible. His  disciple,  Spurzheim, 
completed  the.  list :  and  although 
there  are  some  differences  among 
phrenologists  in  some  point&  and 
certain  organs  are  still  left  as 
doubtful,  we  are  now  presented 
with  a  tolerably  full  enumeration 
of  the  feelings,  fiiculties,  and  pro-, 
penalties  of  the  human  mind,  with 
their  several  locations  in  the  cere- 
bral mass. 

Qranting  all  this  to  be  well 
authenticated,  the  obvious  and 
valuable  consequence  is  a  means  of 
ascertaining  the  human  character 
(and  even  the  lower  animals  are  not 
excluded  from  the  application  of 
the  method)  bvthe  form  and  size 
of  the  head,  independently  of  those 
observations  as  to  people's  actual 
conduct  hitherto  rehed  upon,  with 
perhaps  the  addition  of  a  certain 
slight  reference  to  physiognomy. 
It*  is  the  introduction  of  a  new 
instrument  of  diagnosiEL  like  the 
stethoscope,  or  chemical  analysis, 
in  medicine.  Moreover,  there  is 
implied  in  it  a  scheme  of  the 
constituent  elements  of  character 
which  must  be  presumed  to  be  aocu- 
zate,  being,  so  to  speak,  founded  in 
nature,  so  that  we  nave  thus  for  the 
first  time  a  science  of  chaeacter. 
No  previous  theorists,  in  laying  out 
the  map  of  the  human  mind,  could 
pretend  to  such  a  confirmation  of 
the  genuineness  of  their  lines  of 
demarcation  as  the  phrenologistg 
find  in  the  coincidence  between 
their  analysis  and  the  divisions  of 
the  brain.  Other  mental  plulo- 
aophers,  looking  at  the  distinct 
nature  of  fear  and  affection,  of 
memory  and  invention^  of  a  musical 
ear  and  a  delicate  smell,  classed 
them  as  separate  and  prixnaiy  ele- 
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ments  of  our  being;  bnt  if  they 
could  have  found  that  each  had  its 
own  compartment  of  the  brain 
allotted  to  it,  they  would  have  consi- 
dered that  the  aiial3^  was  clenched 
and  put  beyond  all  further  question. 
Here,  then,  is  the  vanttige  ground 
of  tne  phrenologist  ft  is  this 
consideration  that  seems  to  justify 
him  in  saying  that  his  science  is 
really  the  first  analysis  of  tiie  mind 
itself  that  has  anything  like  a  basis 
to  go  upon.  Phrenology,  there- 
fore, is  eyen  greater  in  what  it 
implies  than  in  its  more  immediate 
^a  obvious  application  to  de- 
ciphering men's  characters  by  their 
heads. 

But  if  so  very  much  hangs  upon 
the  disooyeiy  of  Gall,  the  evidence 
for  his  affirmations  needs  to  be  all 
the  more  irrefragable.  The  coin- 
cidence between  organ  and  faculty 
ought  to  be  established  throughout 
by  the  severest  and  most  reliable 
proofs.  If  there  had  been  a  pre- 
existing analysis  so  conclusive  as 
to  satisfy  ana  conciliate  all  philo- 
sophers, to.  which  the  organology 
of  the  brain  adapted  itself,  there 
would  have  been  less  to  establish, 
and  perhaps  a  smaller  amount  of 
confirmation  mi^t  have  sufficed 
in  the  case.  Se^ng,  however,  that 
the  organolo^  has  revolutionized 
the  analysis  itself,  we  must  exact 
a  rigid  authentication  of  its  details. 
The  phrenologists  make  tx)mpara- 
lively  little  appeal  to  the  method 
of  the  older  philosophers  in  suudys- 
ing  the  mind — ^the  self-conscious- 
ness of  the  individual  inquirer: 
they  occasionally  advert  to  this 
method,  but  they  consider  that 
their  science  has  provided  a  more 
excellent  way.  They  have  brou^t 
to  a  rapid  and  certain  conclusion  the 
tedious  and  unproductive  labours 
of  the  other  inquirers.  Upon  a 
method  of  a  diagnosis  they  have 
built  a  science  of  character,  and  on 

that  a  8CIENGB  OF  MIND. 

The  adherents  of  the  older  pcy- 
ehology  are  thus  boldly  dialleniged 
to  surrender  their  citadel  to  the 
new  invader.  That  they  have  not 
done  so  ere  now  is  attributed  to 
vuious  motives,  different  from  con- 
scientious adherence  to  truth.  But 
the  following  passages  from  Mr. 


Samuel  Bailey's  critique  on  Phreno- 
logy will  show  that  there  is  still 
something  to  be  said  for  the  older 
method,  even  after  the  advent  of 
the  new: — 

'At  the  outset  it  mav  be  admitted 
that  the  connexion  thus  shown  to 
exist  between  the  size  of  a  certain 
part  of  the  skull  and  an  excessive 
manifestation  (say)  of  fear  might  be 
usefully  employed  in  aiding  us  to 
regulate  our  intercourse  with  our 
fellow-men,  to  select  individuals 
for  particular  offices,  to  choose  pro- 
fessions for  young  people,  to  ahKpe 
appropriately  our  instructions  and 
discipline  in  the  education  of  chil- 
dren :  and,  in  a  word,  to  appreciate 
the  characta:  of  both  ourselves  and 
others. 

'  These  are  doubtless  exceedingly 
useful  results  in  matters  collaterally 
related  to  mental  philosophy ;  but 
it  is  plain  that  the  connexion 
between  the  emotion  and  the  par- 
ticular conformation  of  the  scull 
or  brain,  althou^  it  may  thus  be 
serviceable  as  an  indication  of  cha- 
racter, does  not  enlighten  us  at  all 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  feeling,  its 
various  modifications,  the  circum- 
stances which  generate,  ferment, 
prolong,  and  allay  it :  the  conduct 
to  which  it  leads;  how  it  affects 
other  states  of  oonsciousneBs,  such 
as  reasoning  and  imagination,  and 
is  affected  by  them,  nor  yet  how  it 
operates  on  the  nerves  and  other 
tissues  of  the  body.  Ail  these 
thinjgs— what  the  emotion  is,  its 
distmctive  peculiarities,  how  it 
arises,  subsides,  and  departs,  and 
its  moral  and  physical  results— 
must  be  gathered  from  our  own 
conscious  experience,  assisted  as  to 
some  of  the  particulars  mentioned 
by  external  observation  directed  to 
the  conduct  of  others,  as  well  as 
to  physiological  phenomena.  It  is 
knowledge  which  never  could  be 
gained  by  measuring  or  manipulat- 
ing or  scmtiniiing  the  cranium,  or 
anatomizing  the  brain.  The  lact 
of  the  connexion  may  throw  light 
on  a  man's  chanMster  as  to  the  pos- 
session of  cautiousness  or  the  want 
of  it,  as  to  lus  constitutional  sus- 
ocn»tibility  to  the  class  oi  feelings 
allied  to  it  or  implied  in  it,  but 
none  as  to  the  nature  of  the  quality 
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or  the  feelings.  The  philosophy  of 
fear— an  emotion  which  has  played 
so  important  a  part  in  government, 
in  social  conduct,  and  especially  in 
religious  inculcation,  since  the  first 
records  of  the  human  race,  and  the 
effects  of  which,  when  excited  for 
moral  purposes,  are  as  yet  very 
imperfectly  understood — ^would  not 
be  advanced  by  it  a  single  step. 
The  whole  of  the  assistance  ren« 
dered  b^  the  establishment  of  the 
conversion  in  ouestion  resolves  it- 
self, I  repeat,  both  in  this  and  in 
all  other  instances,  into  the  cir- 
cumstance of  enabling  us,  from  an 
external  phvsical  indication,  to 
form  a  rougn  estimate  of  the  pro- 
bable de^ee  in  which  the  mental 
characteristic  indicated  is  naturally 
possessed. 

'  It  may  be  added,  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  organ  of  cautious- 
ness, as  it  is  styled,  serves  to  corro- 
borate most  completely  the  previ- 
ously ascertained  fact,  that  timidity 
is  not  the  product  of  external  cir- 
cumstances, but  a  constitutional 
quality,  varying  in  intensity  and 
excitability  in  (hfferent  individuals ; 
and  it  serves  also  to  show  the 
futility  of  expecting  that  an  appeal 
to  it  for  any  jjurpose  will  have  a 
uniform  result  in  all  cases. 

'  On  the  most  favourable  view  of 
the  whole  matter,  the  utmost  which 
can  be  said  on  the  side  of  phreno- 
logy is,  that  it  presents  us  with  an 
assemblage  of  organs  indicating,  to 
a  limited  extent,  and  in  a  manner 
more  or  less  vague  and  indetermi- 
nate, the  mental  qualities  of  their 
possessor;  but  as  to  what  these 
quidities  are  (which  is  purely  an 
affair  of  consciousness),  the  organs 
themselves  can  obviously  give  us  no 
information  whatever.  The  latter 
are  simply  outward  physical  signs, 
empirically  established,  of  inward 
mental  characteristics. 

*  Our  knowledge  of  the  so-called 
faculties,  feelings,  and  propensities, 
is  primarily  constituted  by  the 
recollection  of  various  states  of 
consciousness  through  which  we 
have  passed,  combined  in  some 
instances  with  our  observation  of 
the  conduct  of  others;  and  these 
mental  states  we  arrange  and 
classify  under  convenient  names. 


It  is  only  after  they  are  known  and 
classified  that  it  is  possible  to  con- 
nect them  empirically  with  any 
external  appearances  as  indications 
of  their  being  possessed ;  and  these 
external  indications,  although  they 
may  be  establishea  by  the  most 
indubitable  proofe,  cannot  in  any 
way  modify  or  add  to  our  know- 
ledge of  those  things  which  they 
indicate. 

'This  description  of  phrenology 
undoubtedly  circumscribes  its  pro- 
vince within  very  narrow  bounds, 
and  is  widely  at  variance  with  the 
views  of  those  philosophers  who 
regard  it  as  presenting  us  with  a 
tolerably  complete  philosophy  of 
mind. 

'The  endeavour  to  establish  a 
connexion  between  cranial  develop- 
ments and  mental  characteristics, 
has  undoubtedly  been  serviceable 
not  only  in  raising  t^e  importance 
of  the  nervous  structure  as  an 
object  of  investigation,  but  in 
bnnging  to  light  many  curious 
fMts  in  human  nature ;  and  in 
collecting  a  great  number  and 
variety  of  groimds  for  concluding 
that  there  are  original  differences, 
frequently  of  aji  extraordinary 
kind,  in  the  constitutional  qualities 
of  individuals  and  races. 

'Although  it  is  true  that  all 
these  facts  might  have  been  ob- 
served without  reference  to  the 
brain,  or  its  conjuration,  or  its 
exterior  covering,  still  to  phrenology 
as  actually  prosecuted  must  be 
awarded  the  merit  of  strongly  di- 
recting general  attention  to  many 
of  them;  and  also  of  hastening, 
confirming,  and  disseminating  views 
regarding  tJie  constitution  of  human 
nature  which,  notwithstanding  they 
were  once  warmly  contested,  and 
are  yet  not  univeraally  received,  the 
philosophical  observer,  without 
such  assistance,  would  doubtless 
have  finally  reached. 

'A  century  or  half  a  century 
ago,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  pre- 
vailing notion  that  men  are  not 
naturally  adapted  by  mental  con- 
stitution to  one  pursuit  more  than 
to  another ;  but  that  when  any 
such  peculiar  aptitude  is  evinced, 
it  is  due  to  the  direction  given  by 
the  mind  to  casual  events  orsm*- 
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rounding  circumstances.  In  unison 
with  this  view,  it  was  expressly 
maintained  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a 
well-known  passage,  that  the  true 
genius  is  a  mind  of  large  general 
powers  accidentally  determmed  to 
a  particular  direction. 

'  Phrenology,  while  failing  in  its 
more  ambitious  attempts,  has 
greatly  assisted  in  dissipating  such 
erroneous  views  of  human  nature, 
and  by  the  instances  which,  partly 
in  the  mistaken  estimate  of  its  own 
proper  scope,  it  has  industriously 
Drought  together,  of  extraordinary 
aptitude  for  music,  mechanical  in- 
vention, calculation,  language- 
learning,  and  other  pursuits,  as 
well  as  of  peculiar  proneness  to 
certain  emotions  and  sentiments, 
it  has  widely  spread  the  conviction 
that  there  is  an  infinite  variety  in 
the  degree  and  combination  of  con- 
stitutional qualities  by  which  men 
are  adapted  to  as  great  a  variety  of 
i^mctions  and  fortunes.' — {Letttn  on 
t/ie  Jfuman  Miiul,  second  series, 
pp.  206-215.) 

The  foregoing  extracts  express 
with  remarkable  justness  and  pre- 
cision the  exact  relationship  of 
phrenology  to  the  science  of  human 
nature  as  conducted  by  philosophers 
of  the  other  school;  indicating 
clearly,  what  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
present  discussion  to  l>nng  out  in 
greater  fulness  of  detail,  the  neces- 
sity of  a  distinct  examination  of 
the  mind  itself,  by  the  methods  of 
self-consciousness,  observation,  and 
physiology  combined,  in  order  to 
constitute  a  mental  philosophy. 
The  affirmation  to  be  proved  is  that 
phrenology,  as  hitherto  exhibited, 
18  at  best  but  a  science  of  cJiaracter, 
and  NOT  a  science  of  mind,  as  pre- 
tended >  and  that  even  as  a  science 
of  character  it  is  essentially  de- 
pendent ui)on  the  degree  of  im- 
provement realized  by  the  science 
of  mind  independent! f/  cultivated. 

Tlie  SCIENCE  oy  lOND,  propngrly  so 
called,  unfolds  the  mechanism  of 
our  common  mental  constitution. 
Adverting  but  slightly  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  differences  between 
one  man  and  another,  it  endeavours 
to  give  a  full  account  of  the  in- 
ternal mechanism  that  we  all  pos- 
sess alike— of  the  sensations  and 


emotions,  intellectual  faculties  and 
volitions,  of  whicli  we  are  every 
one  of  us  conscious.  By  an  effort 
of  self-examination,  the  primary 
instrument  of  the  psychological 
inquirer,  we  discriminate  these, 
one  from  the  rest,  classify  those 
that  resemble,  and  find  out  which 
of  them  appear  simple  and  which 
compoimd  We  pay  special  atten- 
tion to  the  distinction  petween  the 
primitive  and  the  accjuired  powers, 
and  study  with  minuteness  ancL' 
care  the  processes  of  education  and 
acquisition.  We  look  at  the  laws 
whereby  sensations  are  transformed 
into  ideas,  and  thoughts  give  rise 
to  other  tnoughts :  in  other  words, 
the  operations  of  Intelligence  have 
a  chapter  devoted  to  themselves. 
The  obscure  processes  of  the  Will 
can  be  divined  only  by  laborious 
introspection;  the  observation  of 
other  minds  (children  and  animals 
especially)  although  also  an  im- 
portant mstrument,  needs  a  con- 
stant reference  to  self  as  the  inter- 
preter of  what  is  indicated  Thus 
the  elements  of  Feeling,  and  Intel- 
ligence, and  Activity,  common  to  us 
aO,  are  laid  out  in  systematic  detail ; 
and  thereby  we  pave  the  way  for 
that  study  of  their  various  de^ees 
of  development  in  individual  mmds, 
constituting  individual  characters. 
Of  course,  while  engaged  in  the 
complicated  problem  of  the  con-^ 
scions  states— the  laws  and  pro- 
cesses— of  universal  mind,  we  are 
liable  to  drop  out  of  view  the  in- 
dividual differences,  perhaps  even  to 
overlook  them  so  far  as  to  misstate 
their  amount;  and  may  hence 
incur  just  rebuke  on  that  score 
from  those  who  look  specially  at 
the  neglected  side  of  the  case.- 
Still,  that  part  of  the  work  has  to 
be  well  done  at  the  peril  of  leaving 
everything  undo;ie. 

It  will  require  a  detailed  exami- 
nation of  the  phrenological  analysis 
of  mind  ancf  character,  in  order 
that  the  justness  of  these  general 
affirmations  may  be  evident.  It 
will  then  be  seen  that  the  special 
method  of  phrenology — the  refe- 
rence to  the  development  of  the 
cranium— <;annot  dispense  with 
the  other  method,  and  has  in  part 
failed  from  the  very  attempt  to 
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dispense  with  it.  One  may  fully 
concede  the  propriety  of  construct- 
ing a  system,  or  science,  of  the  ele- 
ments and  laws  of  chakacteb, 
while  denying  that  this  should 
swamp  the  science  of  mind  as 
treated  by  the  recognised  methods. 
We  go  farther,  and  declare  that  the 
subject  of  the  estimation  of  cha- 
racter will  be  dependent  for  its  ad- 
vancement in  a  mat  measure  on 
the  progress  maae  in  the  other 
direction. 

To  proceed,  then,  to  the  maia 
question:  How  hare  the  phreno- 
logists analysed  and  laid  out  tiie 
entire  compass  of  our  mental  sus- 
ceptibility and  our  various  f  acuities^ 
and  what  are  the  merits  and  defects 
of  their  method? 

Their  principal  jKmtion  is,  thAt 
the  d^erent  energies  of  the  mind 
are  associated  with  distinct  por- 
tions of  the  cerebral  substance, 
and  vary  in  d^nree  as  those  are 
large  or  smalL  There  are,  however, 
certain  circumstances  that  modify 
the  effects  of  mere  size — ^what  are 
theyf  They  are,  to  quote  from 
Combe,  *  constitution,  health,  exer- 
cise, excitement  from  without,  and 
in  some  cases  the  mutual  influence 
oftheoigans.' 

'The  question  naturally  presents 
itself.  Do  we  possess  any  mdex  to 
constitutional  qualities  of  brain? 

'Tliere  are  sdkne  constitutional 
qualities  which  can  be  judged  of 
only  by  knowing  the  qualities  of 
the  stock,  or  race,  from  which  the 
individual  under  examination  is 
descended)  I  have  observed^  a 
certaiu  feebleness  of  the  brain,  in- 
dicating itself  by  weakness  of  mind, 
without  derangement,  in  some  in- 
dividuals bum  in  India  of  an 
English  father  and  £Undoo  mother. 
The  tinge  of  colour  and  the  form 
of  the  features  indicate  this  descent. 
I  have  noticed  feebleness  and  some- 
times irregularity  of  action  in  the 
brains  of  individuals,  not  insane, 
but  who  belonged  to  a  famihr  in 
which  insanity  abounded.  ^  I  do 
not  know  any  external  physical  in- 
dication of  this  condition.  The 
Tfmperctments  indicate  to  a  certain 
extent  important  constitutional 
qualities.    There  are  four  tempera- 


ments, accompanied  by  different 
degrees  of  strength  and  activity  in 
the  brain — the  lymphatic,  the  «ir- 
guinf,  the  Inliaus  or  fibrous,  and  the 
nervom.  The  temparaments  are 
supposed  to  dep^id  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  the  particular  systems 
of  the  bodv ;  the  brain  and  nerves 
being  predomioantly  active  from 
constitutional  causes,  seem  to  pro- 
duce the  nervous  temperament ;  the 
lungs,  heart,  and  bloodvessels  being' 
constitutionally  predominant,  to 
give  rise  to  the  sanguine;  the  mus- 
cular and  fibrous  systems  to  the 
bilious;  and  the  glands  and  assi- 
milating organs  to  the  lymphatic' 
— (Systein,  vol.  i  p.  4^) 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  re^ 
mark  suggested  by  this  passage, 
that  alr^y  we  have  a  hurge  dis- 
turbing element  brought  in  as 
modifying  the  inferences  to  be 
made  from  size,  being  at  the  same 
time  only  one  of  several  elements 
(health,  exercise,  excitement,  and 
mutual  influence  of  orams  are  still 
to  be  allowed  for)  difficult  to  ap- 
preciate precisely  as  to  their  influ- 
ence— it  deserves  to  be  considered 
whether  this  scheme  of  tempera- 
ments is  the  simplest  and  most 
direct  mode  of  stating  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  various  oodilyoigana 
participating  in,  or  in  any  way 
affecting,  the  mental  manifestations. 
Would  it  not  be  better  in  each  case 
to  describe,  as  well  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, the  peculiar  condition  of 
every  one  of  these  oivans  seriatim, 
drawing  the  proper  inference,  with- 
out inquiring  which  of  the  four 
temperaments  the  case  falls  under  t 
There  seems  to  be  here  a  needless 
retention  of  an  ancient  and  clumsy 
device. 

It  was  supix)sed  by  the  physiciana 
of  antiquity  that  there  were  four 
primary  component  elements  of  the 
numan  body,  mkmely,  blood,  phlegniy 
and  the  two  kinds  of  bile,  yellow 
and  bl<u^,  and  the  preponderance 
of  one  or  other  of  those  m  different 
persons  produced  the  different  tem- 
peraments. A  constitution  super- 
abounding  in  blood  was  of  the 
smigtime  temperament:  if  phl^m 
was  in  excess,  the  Megmatic  was 
manifested;  tne  veuow  bile  gave 
the  choleric,  and  me  Mack  bile  the 
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mdcmchjolic  or  atrabilious  tempera- 
ment Dr.  Grefifory  was  the  first  to 
add  to  these  the  nerwus  tempera- 
ment)  which  the  phrenologists  in- 
cluded in  their  classification.  The 
doctrine  of  temperaments  was  ap- 
plied to  explain,  or  at  least  to  ex- 
press, the  tendencies  to  diffetent 
diseases.*  The  sanguine  or  fiill- 
blooded  constitution  is  more  liable 
to  seyere  inflammatory  disorders, 
but  can  sustain  the  application  ol 
bloodletting  and  other  strong  re- 
medies, while  the  phlegmatic  con- 
stitution is  liable  to  those  illnesses 
growin£[  out  of  low  vital  energy. 
The  suitability  of  individuals  to 
different  modes  of  life  was  also 
indicated  by  temperament.  The 
choleric  character  cUsposed  men  to 
be  precipitate,  impetuous,  and 
courageous;  the  melancholic  was 
identified  with  timidity,  caution, 
deliberation,  and  suspense  of  judg- 
ment. 

If  we  take  the  chief  or^ms  of 
the  human  system  as  descrioed  by 
physiologists,  and  ascertain^  the 
precise  character  or  diagnosis  of 
each  in  any  individual,  the  entire 
delineation  will  be  the  constitution 
of  that  individual  according  to  the 
spirit  in  which  the  temperaments 
were  &:st  conceived,  but  with  an 
improvement  in  the  style  of  pro- 
ceaure  corresponding  to  the  more 
advaaced  state  of  our  knowledge. 
The  physician,  on  examining  a 
patient  for  the  first  time,  looks  not 
only  at  the  organ  diseased,  but  at 
the  organs  generally,  so  as  to  form 
an  opinion  of  the  constitution  as  a 
whole.  When  a  young  man  pre- 
sents himself  for  the  Indian  ser- 
vice, all  his  organs  are  examined 
wilJi  reference  to  his  power  of 
enduring  a  tropical  dimate.  The 
medical  referee  of  an  Assurance 
office  makes  a  thorough  diagnosis 
of  a  person  perfectly  healthy,  vot 
order  to  judge  of  the  power  of 
vitality  apparently  belonging  to 
the  aggregate  that  makes  up  the 
constituti<»L  The  stomach,  the 
lungs,  the  heiut,  the  muscular 
development,  are  all  passed  in 
review,  and  an  opinion  formed  of 
their  soundness  and  power  of  en- 
durance. It  may  be  that  none  of 
these  examinations  comes  up  to  the 


fiill  estimate  of  the  temperament 
for  every  purpose,  but  they  mi^ht 
be  so  conducted  as  to  leave  nothing 
imdescribed  that  was  within  reach 
of  investigation.  The  range  and 
instrumentality  of  medical  diag- 
nosis at  the  present  time  is  known 
to  be  remarkably  extensive,  and 
might  be  used  for  giving  certifi- 
cates of  temperament  to  the  healthy 
as  well  as  for  probing  disease. 
Coupled  with  an  examination,  by 

Shrenology  or  otherwise,  of  mental 
evelopment,  they  would  indicate 
precisely  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  the  individual  with  reference  to 
every  function  or  situation  of  life : 
by  their  means  every  one  might 
follow  out  with  strictness  the  cele- 
brated and  seldom  complied-with 
Delphic  iiyunction. 

Such  being  the  case,  let  us  review 
the  leading  organs  of  our  frame* 
wodc,  remarking  on  their  different 
forms  of  development,  not  with  an 
eye  to  patholo^  or  medicine,  but 
as  r^ards  their  influence  upon 
mental  manifestations,  properly  so 
called. 

Instead  of  following  the  order 
of  an  anatomical  or  pnysiological 
treatise^  which  begins  with  the 
bones,  joints,  and  muscles,  we  sluJl 
commence  with  the  organ  most 
concerned  with  mind,  having  that 
for  its  peculiar  function. 

It  is  admitted,  then,  bv  phreno- 
logists as  well  as  by  others,  that 
the  nerve  substance,  besides  vary- 
ing in  quantity ,  may  differ  in  quality 
in  dififerent  individuals,  it  being 
found  that  two  brains  of  nearly 
equal  size  yet  manifest  very  un- 
equal power.  There  is  nothing 
improbable  in  this,  looking  at  the 
analogy  of  the  other  organs.  We 
sometimes  find  a  man  of  small 
muscle  much  stronger  and  more 
enduiinff  than  one  ot  larger  make. 
Some  ofthe  most  muscular  men  on 
record  were  little  in  their  general 
build.  Jack  Sheppard  is  an  exam- 
ple. Of  course,  the  general  rule 
must  be  that  the  highest  vigour  is 
a  result  of  quantity  and  quality 
combined;  but  as  to  nerve,  there 
are  -instances  of  very  small  heads 
surpassing  in  power  the  average 
si2».  And,  to  refer  to  the  lower 
animals,   when   we  look  at   the 
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mental  development  of  the  ants, 
their  aptitude  for  a  complicated 
social  existence,  and  consider  how 
very  little  nervous  matter  there  is 
in  their  organization,  we  can  hardly 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
(quality  of  their  brains,  or  ganglia, 
is  very  much  superior  to  the  nervous 
substance  in  man  pr  in  animals 
generall^r.  The  largest  ganglion  in 
the  ant  is  only  a  fraction  of  a  pin*s 
head  in  size,  and  yet  with  this  they 
are  capable  of  acting  in  an  organized 
community  and  exercising  fore- 
thought to  a  surprising  degree. 

How,  then,  shall  we  mark  and 
characterize  quality  of  nerve  as 
distinct  from  quantity?  In  speak- 
ing of  the  nervous  temperament, 
Combe  uses  the  following  phrase- 
ology :  It  is  *  recognised  by  fine 
thin  hair,  thin  skin,  small  thin 
muscles,  quickness  in  muscular 
motion,  psdeness  of  countenance, 
and  often  delicate  health.  The 
whole  nervous  system,  including 
the  brain,  is  predominantly  active 
and  energetic,  and  the  mental  mani- 
festations are  proportionally  viva- 
cious and  powerful.'  A  portrait  of 
a  highly  nervous  person  is  given  to 
correspond  with  this  description. 
But  both  the  language  and  the  pic- 
ture are  overdone.  Thev  express 
not  simply  the  properties  belonging 
to  a  fine  quality  of  brain,  but  a 
nervous  system  feeding  itself  at 
the  expense  of  iall  the  other  organs 
of  the  body.  The  subject  of  the 
pictured  representation  has  besides 
a  very  large  intellectual  head. 
What  we  want  is  to  know  the  dif- 
ference of  manifestation  of  two 
heads  very  much  alike  in  size,  but 
obviously  differing  in  quality,  and 
the  better  not  operating  to  the  ruin 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  bodily  func- 
tions. It  is  an  assured  fact  that 
the  bndn  contributes  to  the  vitality 
of  the  stomach,  lungs,  heart,  <Scc., 
as  well  as  sustains  the  proper  men- 
tal manifestations ;  now  a  brain  of 
good  quiJity,  not  called  upon  for 
more  than  its  due  in  the  latter  re- 
spect, ought  to  contribute  to  orga- 
nic vigour;  at  all  events,  we  are 
not  in  the  first  instance  to  infer  a 
powerful  brain  from  a  weak  circu- 
lation or  enfeebled  muscles.  We 
know  it  to  be  a  frequent  result  of 


great  determination  of  energy  to 
the  brain  to  impoverish  the  other 
vitalities,  and  we  must  be  prepared 
to  allow  for  this  at  the  proper 
stage ;  but  we  should  be^n  by 
stating  the  appearances  irrespective 
of  that  particular  consequence. 

The  chief  point  of  qualitv,  pro- 
perly so  callea,  is  that  hintea  at  by 
Combe  in  the  phrase  '  quickness  in 
muscular  motion.*  Brains  agn^e- 
ing  in  size,  may  differ  in  the  pro- 
fuseness  of  nervous  energy  dis- 
charged into  the  muscles,  which, 
will  De  apparent  by  energy  and  ra- 
pidity of  movement,  and  great  ten- 
sion of  the  features  and  orgiins  of 
expression.  A  higher  qusuity  of 
nerve  will  manifest  to  a  higher 
degree  the  nervous  property  of  ori- 
ginating and  sustaining  motive 
power;  and  the  indication  of  this 
will  be  the  liveliness  of  the  move- 
ments, gestures,  and  tones  of  the 
voice.  But  there  may  be  two  dif- 
ferent interpretations  put  upon 
those  appearances;  they  may  be 
considered  either  as  implying  a 
greater  abundance  of  the  nervous 
discharge,  or  a  greater  tendency  to 
temporary  excitement^  followed  by 
exhaustion.  We  can  judge  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  facts  which 
is  the  true  explanation.  Both  are 
referable  to  the  quality  of  the  sub- 
stance, apart  from  Quantity;  the 
one  is  strength,  the  otner  weakness. 
A  really  poweitul  brain  dischaigee 
a  constant  current  of  greater  energy 
than  a  less  powerful;  everything 
done  at  the  spur  of  a  mental  stimu- 
lus is  done  with  more  ardour  and 
demonstration.  The  actions  are 
more  determined,  the  expression 
more  animated.  Farther,  we  may 
have  energy  with  or  without  great 
quickness,  although  quickness  na- 
turally follows  as  a  conseouence  of 
internal  momentum.  Whether 
quickness  be  a  pure  result  of  ener- 
getic discharges,  or  be  a  special 
mode  of  energy,  there  can  be  no 
mistaking  the  indications  of  it. 
The  rate  at  which  nerve  currents 
pass  along  the  nerves  has  been  as- 
certained to  be  about  two  hundred 
feet  a  second.  This  determines  the 
rapidity  of  voluntary  movements, 
or  the  interval  between  a  stimula- 
tion of  the  will  and  the  correspcmd- 
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ing  execution,  as  when  we  lose  our 
bailance  and  recover  it  in  time,  or 
catch  something  falling.  Now  it 
is  verv  likely,  indeed  almost  cer- 
tain, that  the  rate  of  transmission 
of  nervous  power  varies  in  indi- 
viduals, and  m  the  same  individual 
at  different  periods  of  life.  *  The 
quickness  of  the  young  and  slow- 
ness of  the  old  may  be  referred  to 
this  circumstance.  The  bodily 
strength  and  endurance  depend 
partly  on  the  proper  power  -of  the 
muscles,  and  partly  on  the  stimu- 
lation received  from  the  nerve 
centres ;  and  when  great  eforts  are 
put  forth  the  nerves  are  what  are 
principally  drawn  upon.  A  strong 
nervous  ^stem  can  put  forth  more 
of  this  efltort  when  occasion  requires 
it,  and  can  thereby  sustain  the 
energies  for  a  longer  time  after  the 
muscles  have  reached  the  point  of 
•exhaustion.  It  is  on  those  occa- 
sions "\yhen  we  are  called  upon  to 
make  protracted  exertions  at  the 
instance  of  motives  applied  to  the 
mind,  that  a  superior  quality  of 
brain  makes  itself  apparent,  al- 
though then  too  the  result  may 
come  of  quantity.  Hence  we  can 
always  extort  more  work  in  a  push 
from  a  well-endowed  cerebral  sys- 
tem than  from  the  average  run  of 
human  beings.  In  the  field  of 
battle  it  is  well  known  what  nerve 
•counts  for.  muscle  bein^  on  a  par. 
We  are  also  familiar  with  the  dif- 
ference between  a  sudden  and  tem- 
porary discharge,  the  effect  of  ex- 
citabilitv,  and  a  more  enduring 
flow ;  WMch  last,  however,  may  be 
owing  to  size,  while  the  other  is 
more  indicative  of  quality.  Obser- 
vation is  never  at  a  loss  to  discri- 
minate the  peculiarity  in  question 
when  two  persons  unequally  con- 
stituted in  that  respect  are  placed 
together.  The  one  executes  with 
^quickness,  emphasis,  and  decision, 
what  the  other  does  languidly  or 
not  at  all.  In  an  encounter  the 
^ne  is  easily  superior,  unless  there 
be  ^eat  odds  in  everything  else. 

What  we  have  now  sketched  is 
perhaps  the  only  mark  of  quality 
that  can  be  decisively  tested,  and 
the  only  mode  by  whicn  we  can,  with 
assurance,  separate  it  from  quantity. 
^he  delicateness  of  susceptibility 
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that  makes  one  person  more  than 
usually  open  to  every  kind  of  im- 
pression, may  likewise  be  looked 
upon  as  an  endowment  of.  quality, 
but  the  phrenologists  would  ascribe 
it  in  most  instances  to  quantity. 
They  would  say  that  the  existence 
of  large  organs  of  the  special  facul- 
ties, where  the  susceptibilities  lie, 
is  the  proper  way  of  accounting  for 
it.  Large  tune  makes  the  person 
sensitive  to  music,  large  colour  to 
pictures,  and  so  on.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  forced  to  admit  a  *  tem- 
perament of  genius*  in  those  cases 
where  more  than  ordinary  power  is 
manifested^  the  mere  fulness  of  the 
corresponding  organ  not  amountirig 
to  an  adequate  explanatioiL  This 
is  merely  another  way  of  putting 
forward  quality  as  an  element  to 
be  admitted  into  the  calculation. 
Newton  had  good  organs  of  num- 
ber, causality,  &c.  j  but  they  bore 
no  proportion  to  his  genius  in  the 
departments  of  mathematics  and 
physics.  The  supposition  of  a 
special  delicacy  of  nore  in  such  in- 
stances is,  however,  not  free  from 
difficulties.  For  all  analogy  leads 
us  to  suppose  that  the  nervous  sub- 
stance in  the  same  system  is  likely 
to  be  a  uniform  quality:  we  find 
this  to  be  so  in  the  other  tissues, 
the  muscles,  the  skin,  (fcc.  Now 
genius  is  often  very  partial,  as  the 
phrenologists  remark  in  their  argu- 
ment for  a  plurality  of  organs  and 
faculties  :  so  that  we  should  liavc 
to  assume  an  elevated  quality  of 
nerve  for  some  parts  of  the  brain 
and  an  ordinary  quality  for  the 
rest.  The  pecuharity  discussed  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  is  sup- 
posed to  be  general  for  all  the 
manifestations  of  mind,  but  the 
one  now  considered  would  have  to 
be  limited,  to  suit  the  limitation  of 
the  individual's  specialities.  Not- 
withstanding the  dilemma  thus 
arising,  it  is  out  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  there  are  great  variations 
m  the  quality  of  nerve  besides  that 
which  shows  itself  conspicuously 
by  intensity  of  manifestations  gene- 
rally ;  and  these  variations  of  qua- 
lity are  likely  to  be  concerned  even 
in  the  specialities  of  genius,  how- 
ever little  we  maybe  able  to  ex- 
plain the  apparent  contradiction  of 
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supposing  two  qualities  of  mateiial 
in  the  same  head. 

Theoretical  completeness  would 
require  us  to  advert  to  the  orguis 
of  the  8JSNSES  in  connexion  with 
the  brain.  Each  organ  may  have 
A  character  peculiar  to  itself,  owing 
partly,  but  not  wholly,  to  the  re- 
lated nerves  and  nerve  centres. 
There  is  in  all  of  them  a  surface 
for  receiving  the  impressions  in  the 
firat  instance,  varying  for  the  dif- 
ferent senses  accordingto  the  nature 
of  the  action  that  takes  place.  In 
the  Eye  we  have  a  lens  and  black 
pigment,  which  mav  not  be  of  the 
same  Quality  in  all  constitutions. 
Yet  if  tne  lens  is  transparent  enough, 
and  sufficiently   well   shaped,   to 

S've  distinct  images,  this  is  all 
At  we  need,  so  that  any  peculiar 
briUiancv  oi  the  eye  is  to  be 
esteemed  merely  as  a  beauty  in  the 

ferson,  and  not  as  aiding  vision, 
t  is  not  in  our  power  to  say 
whether  any  part  of  the  intelleo- 
tual  faculties  founded  in  vision  de- 
pends on  varieties  of  the  pi^'ent ; 
we  can  only  presume  that  this,  like 
every  other  tissue  known  to  us,  is 
various  in  different  subjects;  the 
consequences  of  such  variation 
being  unknown.  The  same  remarks 
are  api^cable  to  the  surfaces  and 
mechanism  of  the  Ear ;  we  cannot 
tell  how  fer  the  differences  in  re- 
gard to  delicacy  of  hearing  and  fine 
discrimination  of  sound,  in  music 
or  in  speech,  may  be  due  to  the 
organ,  and  how  far  they  are  owing 
to  the  nerves  and  brain.  Neither 
can  we  make  out  distinctions  of 
quality  in  the  surfaces  of  Smell  or 
Taste  in  the  human  subject.  In 
dogs,  we  can  understand  the  ^ect 
of  a  very  great  extension  of  the 
smelling  surface  in  the  nose,  but 
we  are  not  able  to  observe  inequa- 
lities in  this  respect  amon^  human 
beings.  It  might  be  imagined  that 
the  sldn,  the  organ  of  Touch,  in 
contrast  to  the  otners,  is  peculiarly 
open  to  observation  and  liable  to 
^eat  differences  of  texture ;  still  it 
IS  doubtful  if  anv  of  those  observed 
differences  of  delicacy  api)ly  in  the 
matter  of  mental  susceptibility  or 
discrimination,  A  fine  skin,  lite  a 
clear  eye,  charms  the  beholder,  but 
there  is  no  proof  that  it  confers 


tactual  endowment  The  cause  of 
this  mav  be  partly  in  the  skin 
(although  to  a  greater  extent  in  the 
number  of  the  nerve  filaments  dis- 
tributed in  it),  but  there  is  no  oatt- 
ward  appearanoe  that  can  be  le- 
f  erred  to  as  the  indicatikm  of  it. 

Passing  now  from  the  chief  organ 
of  mind,  on  which  so  little  8ati»- 
faction  is  attainable,  we  may  re- 
mark on  the  MUBOUB  and  their 
aUied  members.  The  bony  and 
muscular  system  may  be  large,  and 
of  ^ood  quality  in  addition,  oonsAi- 
tuting  the  atmetic  frame.  A  veiy 
high  ouality  of  muflde  in  a  aouJl 
or  miadling  stature  may  be  classed 
under  the  same  head.  Besides  fit- 
ting the  individual  for  bodily  tail 
andf  endurance,  there  are  specific 
consequences  of  a  mental  kind  re- 
sulting from  such  a  oonstitatuuL 
In  the  first  place  the  power  of  en- 
durance is  extended  to  the  brain 
in  so  far  as  mental  exer^on  in* 
volves  the  muscles,  whidi  Happens 
in  such  avocations  as  military  com- 
mand, teaching,  speaking,  puUic 
business,  experimental  leseardiy 
natural  history,  and  many  oUier 
things ;  while  bodily  exercise  oih 
attended  with  fatigue,  is  the  best 
known  sedative  for  cerebral  excite- 
ment^ as  well  as  being  a  principal 
means  of  increasing  the  vital  eneiKy 
of  the  system  at  hu^  Bat  in  t£e 
second  pkoe,  the  hi^y  mnscnlar 
constitution  gives  a  direction  to 
the  tastes  and  pursuits,  by  diqrae- 
ing  for  the  mwe  phyidcaiiy  active 
kinds  of  employment,  and  for  snch 
recreations  as  involve  muecaikr 
expenditure.  The  ^renolodsts 
have  no  oigan  for  the  love  of  leld 
sports  and  out-of-door  exercises ; 
an  obvious  omission  on  tiieir  part ; 
but  althou^  the  taste  for  these 
must  be  in  part  cerebral,  it  also 
goes  very  naturally  alonff  with  a 
robust  muscular  framei  Undoubt- 
edly, therefore,  the  musoulvr  deve- 
l(^ment  of  an  individual  is  a  pro- 
per subject  of  notice  in  giving  a 
dia^osis  even  of  the  mental  necu- 
lianties^  not  to  speak  of  the  lai^ 
share  oi  importance  attaching  to  it, 
when  we  embrace  in  our  view  the 
whole  man.  The  bilious  or  iSoKma 
temperament  of  the  phrenokgists 
points  to  it  in  a  good  state  of  de> 
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velopment  StiU  we  must  never 
lofle  sight  of  the  fact  that,  like  any 
other  oigan  in  exoessythe  muscles 
may  draw  noniiahment  to  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  brain, 
and  that,  aocoroing  to  the  average 
constitution  of  human  beings,  there 
is  generally  some  weakness  accom- 
panying the  unusual  vigour  of  any 
one  of  the  functions. 
.  The  DIGESTION  deserves  special 
mention  in  its  bearing  on  the  pre- 
sent subject  A  good  digestive 
system  is  the  basis  of  vigour  in  the 
other  parts,  including  the  brain. 
It  sustains  mental  application,  and 
aeems  to  be  a  principal  condition 
of  good  animal  spints,  and  the 
hearty  joyous  temi>erament  As  in 
the  forgoing  instance,  too,  it  natu- 
rallv  (although  not  necessarily) 
leads  to  the  love  of  good  eating,. 
and  must  therefore'  be  taken  along 
with  tike  alimentative  organ  in  de- 
tennining  the  qpicnrean  propensity. 
As  regaiOB  the  power  of  mental 
labour,  a  ^ood  digestion  is  even 
of  more  miportance  than  good 
muscles. 

Nor  must  we  omit' an  estimate 
of  the  TJSNQ&j  which  when  lax^e 
and  of  good  texture  contribute  m 
a  decisive  manner  to  the  graieral 
vigour,  by  snppljring  the  oxygen, 
or  aerial  food,  requisite  for  the 
assimilation  oi  the  solids  and 
liquids.  A  broad,  de^  chest  al- 
most of  itself  makes  a  powerful 
Irama  The  opposite  is  a  source  of 
one  of  the  prevailing  weaknesses 
of  the  human  species.  But  weak 
chest  is  notoriously  different  from 
weak  stomach  in  not  depressing 
the  mental  tone  or  the  animal 
sinrits,  being  in  faift  compatible 
with  the  sanguine  and  cheerful 
temper. 

The  action  of  the  beast  is  still 
feather  removed  from  immediate 
influence  on  the  mind,  although 
determining  no  less  surely  the 
vigour  and  duration  of  life.  Over- 
Btruned  cerel»al  activity  preys 
sometimes  on  the  stomach,  at  other 
times  on  the  lungs,  and  with  still 
more  insidious  steps  u])on  the 
heart,  and  needs  to  be  resisted  by 
great  natural  soimdness  as  regards 
wjsm.  alL 

What  we  have  said  respecting 


these  several  organs  in  a  high  con- 
dition implies  tne  opposite  cases. 
The  temperament,  according  to  the 
original  meaning  of  the  term^  is  the 
precise  mixture  or  combination  be- 
longing to  each  individual,  which 
must  present  an  unlimited  variety. 
There  may  be — one  vigorous,  aiui 
all  the  rest  weak;  one  vigorous, 
the  rest  average;  two  vigorous, 
and  the  others  weak  *  none  prepon- 
derating, and  all  ffoo<^  all  midd^ng, 
or  all  bad,  and  so  on  through 
endless  combinations.  A  certain 
limited  selection  might  be  made 
by  an  observant  physiologist  to 
represent  the  most  usual  varieties ; 
but  even  that  limited  number 
would  not  be  so  few  as  four  or  five  ; 
we  can  hardly  suppose  less  than  a 
dosen  or  a  score.  The  inUmw  or 
fbroua  temperament  of  phrenology 
('  firm  flesh,  energy  of  action.'  d^a) 
IS  evidently  a  comoination  oi  good 
nerve  and  good  muscle.  The  9anr 
game,  or  mil-blooded  constitution, 
a  well-marked  variety,  may  be  re- 
.  f  eired  to  stomach,  lun^  heart,  and 
vascular  system  all  in  vigorous 
condition.  The  blood  in  itself  is 
not  an  organ;  the  quality  of  its 
contents  defends  on  the  sevend  or- 
ganic functions  of  digestion,  res- 
piration, &c  The  lynyf^atic  tem- 
perament ('languid,  vital  actions, 
brain  weak,  movements  slow,  with 
weakness  and  slowness  in  the  cir- 
culation,' dca)  implies  everything 
feeble,  and  corresponds  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  worst  fed  of  the  Irish. 
Leaving  those  preliminary  sub- 
jects, we  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  several  faculties  and 
organs  as  laid  out  in  the  phreno- 
logical scheme.  But  first,  as  to  the 
general  division  of  the  faculties. 
This  was  the  work,  not  of  Qall, 
but  of  Spurzheim.  Following  the 
twofold  or  binary  method  of  sub- 
dividing the  mind  that  prevailed 
untU  lately,  he  constitutes  two  pri* 
maiy  orders  or  gromps — ^feblings 
and  iNTEiJJXTr,  or  affective  and  tn^ 
teUedual  faculties.  By  a  farther 
subdivision  of  the  first— 4he  feel- 
ings— ^intO  FBOFENBTEIES  and  SEN- 
TIMENTS, he  comes  in  the  end  to 
the  threefold  dassification — Pro- 
pensities. Sentiments,  and  Intellect 
*He  applies  the  name  propenaUiei 
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to  indicate  internal  impulses,  which 
invite  only  to  certain  actions;  and 
KnCivients  to  designate  other  feel- 
ings, not  limited  to  inclination 
alone,  but  which  have  an  emotion 
of  a  peculiar  kind  superadded. 
Acquisitiveness,  for  example,  is  a 
.  mere  impulse  to  acquire ;  Venera- 
tion gives  a  tendency  to  worship, 
accompanied  by  a  peculiar  emotion, 
which  latter  quaht^r  is  the  reason 
of  its  being  aenominated  a  senti- 
ment.' 

While  the  most  usual  method  of 
dividing  the  mental  faculties  has 
been  into  Intellect,  and  all  that  is 
not  Intellect,  the  modes  of  handling 
the  second  half  show  that  some 
farther  subdivision  is  called  for. 
Designated  by  the  older  writers 
sometimes  the  Will,  and  sometimes 
the  Active  Powers,  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown  ^:ave  this  half  the  name  of  the 
Emotions,  "adverting  particularly  to 
the  more  }ximve  element  of  feeling, 
which  in  the  other  division  seems 
to  be  submerged,  but  running  into 
the  other  extreme  and  sinking  the 
element  of  action,  also  a  part  of  the 
case.  So  by  common  consent  the 
writers  at  the  present  day  start  at 
once  with  tlie  threefold  division 
into  Emotion  or  Feeling,  Volition 
or  Will,  and  Intellect,  although 
they  may  not  bo  quite  agreed  as  to 
the  exact  boundaries  of  the  several 
regions.  Sensation,  although  an 
exceedingly  convenient  subdivision 
in  the  systematic  handling  of  the 
mind,  is  not  an  ultimate  element, 
but  falls  partly  under  Emotion  ana 
partly  under  Intellect.  Emotion 
includes  our  pleasures,  pains,  and 
modes  of  excitement,  considered  as 
merely  felt,  without  being  acted  on; 
Volition  expresses  tlie  actions  re- 
sulting fi'om  those  feelings — a  dis- 
tinct group  of  phenomena;  while 
Intellect  is  understood  as  having 
reference  to  knowledge  in  every 
possible  mode  of  it.  A  sweet 
odour,  a  burst  of  wonder,  a  thrill  of 
affection,  are  feelings;  a  course  of 
action  entered  on  to  procure  or 
continue  these  gratifications,  or 
avoid  the  opposite  pains,  typifies 
voution. 

•  According  to  the  above  explana- 
tion of  Spurzheim's  three  orders, 
the  Sentiments  would  appear  to 


correspond  to  the  emotions,  and 
the  Propensities  to  will  or  volition; 
but  if  we  look  at  the  detail  there 
is  a  certain  confusion.  We  find,  in 
fact,  that  there  is  no  vital  difference 
between  the  propensities  and  senti- 
ments as  enumerated,  nor  does  the 
one  class  include  the  operation  of 
the  will,  while  the  other  excludes 
it. 

The  propensities  are  amativeness, 
philoprogenitiveness,  coucentrative- 
ness,  adhesiveness,  combativeness, 
destructiveness,  alimentiveness,  love 
of  Hfe,secretiveness,  acquisitiveness, 
constructiveness. 

The  sentiments  are  self-esteem, 
love  of  approbation,  cautiousness, 
benevolence,  veneration,  firmness, 
conscientiousness,  hope,  w^onder, 
ideality,  wit,  imitation. 

Now,  although  the  members  o£ 
the  f  oimer  class  indicate  a  some- 
what more  energetic  activity  than 
the  latter,  yet  it  is  not  true  that 
the  one  contain  activity  mainly, 
and  the  other  sentiment  or  emotion 
mainly.  Take,  for  example,  Philo- 
progpnitiveness,  which  is  a  propen- 
sity, and  Benevolj^ce,  which  is  a 
sentimeht.  Both  imply  strong  feel- 
ings or  emotions,  oi  the  pTeasu- 
raole  kind,  when  gratified,  of  the 
opposite  When  thwarted.  The  pre- 
sence and  companionship  of  cnil- 
dren,  or  one's  offspring,  their  well- 
being  and  pursuits,  affect  the  mind 
with  a  grateful  thrill ;  than  which 
nothing  can  more  properly  be 
styled  emotion  or  sentiment,  just 
as  the  presence  of  an  object  on 
whom  we  bestow  kindness  stirs  the 
sentiment  of  benevolence.  In  both 
cases,  too,  there  is  mixed  up  the 
propensity  to  action.  The  parent 
IS  prompted  by  parental  feeling  to 
labour  for  the  happiness  of  the 
child ;  and  benevolence  is  nothing 
if  not  active.  So  with  Adhesive- 
ness, or  friendship ;  there  is  both 
a  grateful  sentiment,  or  emotion, 
and  an  active  disposition  to  put 
ourselves  in  the  way  of  enjoying  it 
by  courting  friends  and  perf onmng 
friendly  services.  There  is  neither 
more  nor  less  implied  in  Veneration, 
one  of  the  so-called  sentiments; 
which  gives  an  agreeable  emotion, 
and  prompts  us  to  find  out  worthy 
objects  and  pay  them  reverence. 
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The  same  with  Amativeness  in  the 
one  class,  and  Love  of  Approbation 
and  Wonder  in  the  other,  and  so  on. 
There  is  in  all  such  a  genuine 
emotional  excitement,  or  charac- 
teristic state  of  feeling,  viewed  as 
feeling,  which  may  snow  itself 
without  any  accompanying  action, 
but  which  also  operates  more  or 
less  in  stimulating  our  active  pur- 
suits. Pure  emotion,  in  the  sense 
of  never  bringing  on  action,  is  not 
found  in  either  list.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  there  are  several 
designations  that  would  seem  to 
imply  pure  volition,  or  action,  with- 
out special  reference  to  any  one 
feeling  in  particular ;  but  then,  be 
it  reinarked,  such  designations 
occur  in  both  lists.  These  are 
principally  Concentrativeness  and 
Constructiveness  among  the  pro- 
pensities, and  Imitation  and  Firm- 
ness among  the  sentiments.  If 
these  four  were  in  one  group,  and 
occurred  together  in  the  same 
quarter  of  the  head,  we  should 
nave  something  approaching  to  a 
region  of  pure  activity,  not  allied 
with  any  sentiment  in  particular, 
but  open  to  the  stimulation  of  idl 
the  sentiments.  It  is  the  last  of 
the  four,  f'immess,.  which  most 
nearly  egresses  pure  will ;  and  if 
there  be  any  certainty  in  the  obser- 
vations tending  to  localize  this 
quality  in  the  hinder  part  of  the 
crown  of  the  head,  that  would  be 
the  region  of  voHtion^  energy. 

It  is  a  fact  of  human  nature  that 
the  active  energy  of  the  system, 
available  for  all  purposes,  in  other 
words,  acting  under  the  stimula- 
tion of  the  feelings  generally,  is 
found  to  be  unequally  manifested 
in  different  men  and  animals.  The 
horse  and  the  cow  do  not  owe  their 
unequtd  activity  to  different  degrees 
of  strength  of  the  emotions,  but 
rather  to  frames  differently  con- 
stituted for  action  apart  from  the 
emotions.  We  find  one  man  doing 
with  vigour  everything  he  takes  up, 
another  lan^iid  over  the  pursuits 
that  touch  nis  strongest  ieelings. 
For  a  mere  trifle  the  one  is  on  tne 
alert,  for  a  life  stake  the  other  can- 
not be  driven  to  make  a  push. 
OuicU/uidvult,  valde  vult :  *  whatever 
tiiis  man  wills,  he  wills  strongly,' 


is  the  description  of  the  active 
part  of  the  system  in  a  high  degree 
of  development.  The  emotions 
being  strong  at  the  same  time,  give 
additional  force  to  the  movements ; 
but  the  individual's  acts  would  not 
want  in  energy,  although  those  were 
weak. 

Thus  while  the  modes  of  feeling 
— ^the  pleasures,  pains,  emotions, 
sentiments,  affections,  passions — 
are  many,  the  will^  iifiay  be  con- 
sidered as  one.  We  may  regard 
it  as  the  collective  muscular  ma- 
chinery of  the  system  controlled 
by  a  certain  portion  of  the  cere- 
brum :  having  a  character  peculiar 
to  itself,  disposed  to  operate  of  its 
own  accord,  but  practically  at  the 
service  of  whatever  feeliiigs  are 
uppermost  in  the  mind.  If  this 
view  be  correct,  there  ought  to  be 
in  the  development  of  the  head  a 
region  of  will  and  a  region  of  the 
various  emotions — the  one  indi- 
visible, the  other  containing  numy 
subdivisions.  For,  although  there 
are  a  variety  of  phenomena,  or 
different  aspects  of  volition,  consti- 
tuting different  subjects  of  con- 
sideration— such,  for  example,  as 
desire,  conflict  ot  motives,  delibera- 
tion, resolution,  effort,  afcility  and 
inability,  belief — thejr  would  not 
properly  occupy  distmct  centres, 
out  would  be  merely  the  various 
modes  and  circumstances  under 
which  the  one  power  shows  itself. 
We  should  then  convert  the  phre- 
pological  propensities  and  senti- 
ments into  one  common  group  of 
emotions,  abstraction  being  made 
of  those  tLit  imply  pure  activity, 
which,  if  they  could  be  concen- 
trated into  one  locality,  would  re- 
present the  wilL  There  is  nothing 
in  the  views  of  phrenologists  essen- 
tially replicant  to  this  amendment. 
Thei^  admit  that  the  present  classi- 
fication is  only  provisional  Combe 
sa^s — *It  appears  impossible  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  classification 
imtH  aU  the  organs,  and  also  the 
primitive  faculty  or  ultimate  func- 
tion of  each,  shall  be  definitely 
ascertained,  which  is  not  at  present 
the  case.*  The  foregoing  doctrine 
of  the  multiplicity  of  emotion  and 
the  unity  of  voHtion  is  the  view  of 
the  present  writer,  expounded  at 
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^eat  length,  in  the  treatise  on  tlie 
£fnothM  omd  the  Will.  In  a  de- 
tailed criticiBm  of  the  organs,  to  be 
given  hereafter,  it  will  incidentally 
reappear. 

As  regards  the  group  of  the 
Intellectual  faculties — ^which  are 
the  five  senses,  individualitv,  form, 
size,  i^'eight,  colouring,  locality, 
number,  oroer,  eventuality,  time, 
tune,  language,  comparison,  ana 
causality — ^there  is  a  decided  mix- 
ture of  the  emotional  with  the 
purely  intellectual.  Time  and  Tun« 
are  at  the  f  oimdation,  not  only  of 
musical  gifts  and  acquirements, 
which  may  be  placed  under  intel- 
lect, but  also  of  the  pleasures  of 
music;  the  same  with  Form  and 
Colouiing  as  regards  the  pictorial 


arts.  Now,  the  eigoymeat  we 
derive  from  music  or  pamting  is  as 
much  emotional  as  wonder,  or  the 
mirthful  feeling,  included  imdef^ 
the  sentim^its.  ThuSj  whatever 
may  be  the  predominatmg  feature 
of  the  several  divisions,  emotion 
is  everywhere.  The  connexion  of 
feeling  with  intdllect,  however,  is 
to  be  judged  di^renth^from  the 
connexion  with  wilL  The  discus- 
sion of  the  boundaries  of  these  two 
elements  is  of  a  very  subtle  nature, 
and  not  to  be  imdertaken  in  a 
chapter  of  preliminary  generalities. 
Perhaps  it  will  appear  that  the 
mixing  up  of  the  two  in  the  same 
organs  is  not  an  argument  against 
the  soundness  of  tms  part  of  the 
phrenological  system. 

ALSZA19DEB  BaBT. 


THE    LATE    PRIZE-FIGHT. 


W 


IS  have  alw^rra  thouflbt  it  a 
fine  thing  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
that  he  challenged  Francis  the  First 
to  mortal  combat.  Though  a  bold 
and  dexterous  cavalier,  the  Em- 
peror was  not  by  any  means  a 
stalwart  man.^  He  felt  that  he  was 
de^ly  aggrieved :  he  believed  his 
eause  to  be  righteous;  and  his 
piety  gave  him  confidence  that  the 
God  of  Battles  would  decide  in 
iavoun  not  of  the  strongest  arm, 
but  of  that  which  was  uj^eld  in 
the  just  cause.  Far  better,  too^ 
would  it  be,  that  Francis  ana  him- 
self should  put  their  own  persons 
in  peril,  than  that  their  kingdoms 
should  be  harassed,  des<^tea,  and 
impoverished  b^never-ending  wars. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  sympa* 
thize  with  the  monarch,  who^ 
though  perhaps  the  most  cautious 
xnan  of  nis  generation,  and  at  that 
time  in  the  plenitude  of  earthly 
power  and  enjoyment,  was  willing 
to  put  all  his  fortunes  and  his  life 
to  the  hazard  of  this  ^nneat  arbitre-^ 
mentb  We  could  wisui  that  some 
monarchs  of  our  own  time  would 
take  a  similar  chivalrous  view  of 
their  position,  and  would  come  out 


into  the  lists,  and  champion  fate  *to 
the  utterance,'  instead  of  laying 
heavy  burdens  upon  their  unfortu- 
nate subjects,  lliat,  indeed,  would 
be  a  prize-fight  worth  seeing :  and  so 
sternly  are  we  constituted,  uiat,  for 
our  part,  we  could  accept  the  ad- 
verse &.te  of  either  monarch  with 
becoming  fortitude,  whether  the 
great  contest  were  between  the 
King  of  Naples  and  the  Eang  of 
North  It^i  or  between  the  Em- 
peror of  France  and  the  Emperor 
of  Austria. 

But.  in  truth,  there  is  always 
aometning  which  stirs  the  blood 
and  calls  forth  some  sympathy, 
when  any  man,  for  any  cause,  even 
for  gain,  comes  forward  and  says : 
'  Here  am  I,  ready  to  maintain  tiiis 
opinion,  ready  to  contend  for  this 
prize,  not  by  the  vicarious  suffering 
of  others,  but  by  imperilling  my 
own  life  and  fortunes. 

We  think  we  hear  the  humane 
and  delicate  reader  exclaiming: 
Surely  we  are  not  going  to  have 
a  justification  of  prize-fighting. 
Make  your  mind  easy,  gentle  reader, 
you  are  not  to  have  anything  of 
the  kind.    You  say  that  tius  fi^t- 


*  The  SpaaiBk  historiaa  ScmdowU  admits  tke  physical  superionty  oi 
'Que  si  biea  en  (el  "Rej  Pranciaoo)  znas  fomido,  y  al  pazeoer  de  maa  fder^aa  que  el 
Bmperador,  la  jiutida  y  fortvsa  fiwnni  eiempre  &Toi»blee  i  Carioe.' 
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ing  is  barbarous,  inhuman,  obso- 
lete. We  agree  mtli  almost  every 
disparaging  epithet  you  may  choose 
to  utter.  Buty  after  all,  you  mvst 
admit  that  you  could  not  resist 
reading  an  account  of  the  fight ; 
that  you  began  to  feel  intense  in- 
terest for  one  side  or  the  ot^er; 
and  that  in  your  heart  of  hearts 
you  think  that  Sayers  and  Heenan 
are  very  brave  fellows.  And  so  do 
we  too,  though  we  were  not  amongst 
the  clergymen  and  authors  who  are 
said  to  have  assisted  at  the  fight, 
and  though  we  devoutly  trust  that 
it  may  be  the  last  transaction  of 
that  kind  we  shall  have  to  com- 
m«it  upon. 

Of  the  courage  of  the  combatants 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion ;  but 
yet,  strange  to  say,  we  think  that 
by  most  persons  that  courage  is 
greatly  underrated:  and  that  it 
would  o£fer  a  very  curious  study  of 
human  nature  to  see  in  what  that 
courage  mainlv  consists.  Almost 
everybody  dwells  upon  the  courage 
manifested  at  the  tmie  of  fighting. 
He  thinks  of  the  forty  rounds. 
He  hears  in  fancy  the  tkudy  thudy 
those  terrible  sounds  made  by  an 
almost  iron  fist  on  human  flesh. 
He  pictures  the  English  champion, 
with  his  disabled  arm,  coming  up 
to  time,  and  as  readv  as  ever  to 
renew  the  contest  under  this  enor- 
mous disadvantage.  He  wonders 
at  the  gallant  American  striking 
desperately,  and  not  a  whit  dis- 
mayed, as  his  ^esight  began  to 
fail  him ;  and  he  dwells  upon  the 
hideous  matdin^r  which  botn  com- 
batants patiently  underwent  But 
all  the  foregoing  is  but  a  small 
^art  of  the  dreacBnl  business.  The 
xeal  bravery  lies  in  this,  that  the 
luize-fighter,  however  confident  he 
may  be  of  victory,  knows  that  the 
victory  will  only  be  obtained  by 
great  suffering  and  tremendouspun- 
ishment  received  on  his  part  n  ere 
there  an  equal  certitude  of  suffer- 
ing in  war,  few  conquests  would 
be  attempted,  and  the  world  would 
•enjoy  comparative  tranquillity. 


Let  us  state  the  case.  In  the 
last  Italian  war  there  were  great 
Emperors  and  Generals  engaged; 
and  you  may  say  that  they  put 
their  own  persons  in  considerable 

Wril.  But  look  at  the  chances, 
ere  they  less  than  ten  to  one 
against  any  of  these  great  per- 
sonages coming  to  harm  I  If  these 
were  tike  real  chances,  what  were 
the  chances  '  which  each  man 
thought  to  be  in  his  fiEivour.  We 
know  how  men  go  through  calcu- 
lations in  which  their  own  persons 
are  concerned,  bringing  out  results 
very  different  from  those  which 
Laplace,  Quetelet,  or  any  other  of 
the  great  calculators  of  chances, 
finds  to  be  correct 

Sack  man  thinks  all  men  mortal  but 
himself. 

And  so  each'  soldier  in  an  army 
thinks  that  the  bullets  and  the 
cannon  balls  will  m^  exactly  the 
right  curve  to  avoid  him.  If  he 
were  as  sure  of  receiving  ^punish- 
ment *  as  either  Sayers  or  Heenan 
were,  and  only  tiiat,  the  entrance 
into  battle  would  be  a  much  more 
sombre  affidr  than  it  i& 

It  has  always  struck  us  as  a  curi- 
ous instance  of  this  law  in  human 
nature,  that  a  furious  mob,  whom 
cannon  might  not  have  dispersed, 
were  put  to  fiif^ht  at  once  by  the 
judicious  working  of  some  fire- 
engines  brought  to  play  upon  thenu 
Each  man  found  tnat  he  was  cer- 
tain of  getting  a  wetting,  and  this 
small  certitude  soon  made  him  steal 
away  homewards. 

But  vou  will  say,  the  courage  is 
jprantea;  we  admit  it  to  the  full: 
it  is  greater  even  than  we  thought ; 
and  we  agree  with  you  that  wars 
would  soon  be  stopped  if  those 
concerned  in  them  were  sure  to  re- 
ceive the  heavy  blows,  <md  Hum 
only^  which  Sayers  and  Heenan 
were  (^uite  certain  to  encounter. 
But,  stiU,  is  not  this  prize-fighting, 
as  we  at  first  declared,  a  brutal,  a 
hideous,  a  revolting  spectacle!* 
*  True,  every  word  true ;'  but  let  ua 


y,cidled 


*  We  eaimot  help  sahjoiBing  an  ertmct  from  Haaliit's  remarkable 
*ThePiilit:*— 

*  It  was  donbtfnl  vbetber  he  would  iaU  backwards  or  forwards ;  be  bvng  sus- 
pended for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  fell  baek,  throwing  his  hands  in  the  air,  and 
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not  waste  all  ottr  indignation  upon 
prize-fighting ;  and-  let  us  look  at 
some  other  sports  which  are  far 
less  manly,  and  which  escape  with 
mighty  little  censure.  We  will  de- 
scribe one  of  these  sports  to  our 
delicate  reader. 

A  wide  level  circuit  is  carefully 
enclosed.  Around  it,  on  raised 
platforms,  sit  unnumbered  specta- 
tors, gaily  chatting,  and  eating,  and 
lauglupg.  As  this  pastime  must 
of  course  take  place  in  a  savage 
country,  there  can  be  but  little  oc- 
casion to  describe  the  dress  of  the 
spectators.  Doubtless  they  are 
covered  with  tattoo  marks,  and  em- 
bellished with  red  paint. 

Now  for  a  description  of  the 
pastime  itsel£  In  these  savage 
countries  there  are  animals  wliich 
have  sharp  bony  excrescences  grow- 
ing out  of  their  heads'.  There  are 
other  animals  used  as  beasts  of 
burden ;  and  it  may  serve  to  show 
the  exceeding  brutality  of  this  pas- 
time, that  the  aced  amongst  tlieso 
animals,  which  have  long  worked 
for  their  masters  faithfully,  ore 
often  chosen  to  enter  the  arena,  and 
to  be  sacrificed  there.  The  animal 
with  the  bony  excrescencesisgoaded 
nearly  into  madness  hy  small  im- 

Elements  of  torture.  The  beasts  of 
urden  have  no  weapons  by  nature 
to  protect  themselves ;  but  skilful 
men  bestride  them,  and  by  dex- 
terous movements  elude  for  a  timo 
the  plunges  of  the  maddened  ani- 
mal. We  forbear  to  enter  into  de- 
tails which  might  well  shock,  not 
merely  the  deucate.  but  the  har- 
dened reader.  Sufnce  it  to  saj, 
that  the  skilful  men  are  often  slam 
or  fatally  injured ;  the  aged  beasts 
of  burden  are  pierced  through  and 
through  in   the   most  deplorable 


manner ;  and  that,  to  end  the  joy- 
ous scene,  the  maddened  animal 
with  the  sharp  excrescences  is  at 
las^  gracefully  dispatched  by  a 
single  blow.  Loud  {jlaudits  rend 
the  sky.  Fresh  sand  is  brought  to 
cover  certain  u^y  blood-stained 
patches.  There  is  an  interval  of 
chatting, and  laughing^ and  eating;, 
and  then  perhaps  the  pastime  re- 
commences with  a  fresh  su]^ply  of 
men,  bulls,  and  horses ;  for  it  is  of 
a  bull-fight  that  we  are  speaking, 
graced  perhaps  by  the  presence  of 
some  of  the  greatest  ladies  in 
Europe,  who,  as  patterns  of  their 
sex,  the  feminine  world  delight  to 
imitate  even  to  the  uttermost  dis- 
figurement of  their  graceM  persons. 
Delicate  reader !  keep  some  of  those 
epithets  which  you  are  so  lavish  of 
in  speaking  of  the  prize-fighter  and 
his  backers  (the  latter  we  willingly 
surrender  to  you^  tender  mercies), 
for  the  personages  who  assist  at 
such  spectades  as  bull-fights. 

Bad  as  prize-fighting  may  be,  it 
has  been  a  sport  which  only  the 
most  valorous  peoples,  such  as  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  have  been  in  the  least 
manner  inclined  to. 

We  have  seen  that  it  has  been 
said,  and  it  was  meant  to  be  said 
apologetically,  that  *  in  the  eyes  of 
a  philosopher  standing  armies  are 
but  collections  of  bayerses  and 
Heenans.'  We  wish  it  were  so. 
But,  on  the  part  of  Sayers  and 
Heenan,  we  beg  to  repudiate  the 
similitude.  These  poor  men,  in 
their  rough  way,  knew  what  they 
were  about,  and  what  they  meant 
to  do,  and  why  they  did  it  They 
thought  that,  in  some  way  or  other^ 
they  were  fighting  for  their  country's 
honour.    On  the  other  hand,  take 


witli  his  face  lifted  up  to  the  sky.    I  neyer  saw  anything  more  terrific  than  his  aspect 
just  before  he  fell.  All  traces  of  life,.aU  natural  expression,  were  gone  from  him.  His 
fAoe  was  like  a  human  skull,  a  death's  head  spouting  blood.    The  eyes  were  filled, 
with  blood,  the  nose  streamed  with  blood,  the  mouth  gasped  blood.     He  was  not  like 
an  actual  man,  but  like  a  preternatural,  spectral  appearance,  or  like  one  of  the 
figures  in  Diinte*s  Inferno,    Yet  he  fought  on  after  this  for  several  rounds,  still 
striking  the  first  dissperate  blow,  and  Neate  standing  on  the  defensive,  and  using  the 
same  cautious  ^ard  to  the  last,  as  if  he  had  still  all  his  work  to  do  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  Gas-man  was  so  stunned  in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  round,  that  his 
senses  forsook  him,  and  he  could  not  come  to  time,  that  the  battle  was  declared  oTer. 
Te  who  despise  the  Fancy,  do  something  to  show  as  much  2^VrcX%  or  as  much  self- 
possfsssion  as.  this,  before  you  assume  a  superiority  which  you  have  never  given  &. 
single  proof  of  by  any  one  action  in  the  whole  course  of  yoar  lives  !' 
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the  common  soldiers  in  the  ^rmy 
of  a  despot,  and  what  are  they 
fighting  for)  Each  good  stroke 
they  give  is  but  a  riveting  of  the 
chains  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 
In  that  heterogeneous  mass,  the 
anny  of  Austria,  when  the  Hun- 
ffarian  struck  a  good  blow,  was  it 
for  the  good  of  Hungary  that  he 
struck]  When  the  Italian  made  a 
skilful  shot,  was  it  to  serve  his 
native  province  and  delight  his 
father's  home  that  he  exercised 
that  skill?  Nay,  even  when  the 
Qerman  fought  with  the  old  Ger- 
manic valour,  was  it  a  profitable 
fight  for  his  fellow-countrymen? 
And  though  not  so  obviously  mis- 
chievous, was  it  not  really  as  in- 
jurious to  the  liberties  of  their 
icllow-countrvmen.  w^hen  gallant 
soldiers  on  the  otlier  side  pierced 
opposing  squadrons,  and  did  what 
they  could  to  consolidate  their 
Emperor's  dangerous  power?  No, 
no;  Savers  and  Heenan  know 
better  than  to  liire  out  their  va- 
lour for  such  a  profitless  contest 
to  themselves,  or  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  as  that  which  is 
waged  by  the  soldiers  of  desix>tic 
monarchs. 

This  prize-fight  has  furnished 
many  strange  thoughts  to  various 
persons,  and  has  led  them  to  curious 
reflections  upon  the  progress  of 
civilization.  There  is  one  person, 
however,  to  whom  it  has  given 
great  satis&ction,  and  we  think 
that  the  reasons  for  his  satisfaction 
are  worth  communicating  to  the 
public.  He  is  an  innocent  and 
oenevolent  enthusiast,  a  friend  of 
ours,  who  for  the  last  four  or  five 
veal's  has  been  inflicting  upon  his 
mends  long  tirades  about  tlie  mis- 
chiefs, iniquities,  and  dangers  of 
standing  armies.  We  have  been 
much  amused  in  listening  to  the 
discussions  which  he  has  provoked. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  more  cynical 
amongst  us  tried  to  persuade  him 
that  the  world  could  not  do  with- 
out its  usual  amusements,  that 
bloodshed  must  go  on,  and  in  fact 
that  the  best  kind  of  material — 
battles,  sieves,  and  the  like— must 
be  supplied  for  history.  He  seemed 
at  first  somewhat  puzzled  by  these 
cynical   remarks,  out  soon  after- 


wards brightened  up  amazingly 
with  a  new  thought  that  seemed  to 
possess  him.  *If  it  must  be  so,'  he 
exclaimed,  *  if  the  people  must  be 
amused  in  this  manner,  I  have  a 
way  of  providing  for  their  amuse- 
ment at  infinitely  less  cost  Divide 
each  of  the  standing  armies  in 
Europe  by  a  thousana.  That  will 
leave  for  France  six  hundred  men, 
for  Austria  seven  hundred,  for  our- 
selves about  a  hundred  and  forty ; 
and  then  with  all  my  heart  let 
them  fight  it  out  as  they  like.  You 
would  soon  be  as  much  amused  by 
the  wars  of  these  small  armies  as 
by  large  ones.  It  would  fill  as 
much  newspaper,  which  I  suppose 
is  what  you  want  Let  me  snow 
you.  I  will  be  their  chronicler.* 
jSe  then  gave  us  a  vigorous  account 
of  a  campaign  in  which  there  was  a 
closing  battle  between  three  hun- 
dred Frenchmen  and  four  hundred 
and  fifty  Austrians,  which  was  most 
exciting.  There  were  forced  marches; 
there  were  surprises:  there  were 
deployings  to  tne  right  and  to  the 
lett  of  large  bodies  of  fifteen  and 
twenty,  that  were  profoundly  in- 
teresting movements.  There  were 
outflaulangs  and  crownings  of  hills 
by  numbers  of  thirteen  and  seven- 
teen men,  that  made  one  hold  one's 
breath.  At  last  the  Emperor's 
chosen  guard,  sixteen  in  number, 
were,  at  a  most  critical  moment, 
'  launched  *  across  a  bridge  against 
a  wavering  squadron  of  twenty- 
seven,  who  were  supported  however 
b]r  three  artillerymen  on  their  left 
wing,  a  support  that  made  the 
passing  of  the  bridge  a  Balaclava 
incident.  The  Ijnperor  that 
'launched'  tlus  g^ant  body  of 
sixteen  gained  the  victory.  Two 
surgeon&with  three  assistants,  took 
care  of  the  dying  and  the  wounded. 
The  remaining  victors  and  van- 
quished sat  down  to  dinner  in  a 
large  hotel  tliat  happened  to  be 
near  the  field  of  battle,  and  an 
admirable  treaty  was  concluded, 
one  unimportant  clause  of  which 
was  afterwards  faithfully  fulfilled. 
As  might  be  expected,  we  were 
all  inclined  to  lau^ii  at  our  friend's 
imaginary  campaign;  but  though 
we  laughed,  we  felt  how  much 
truth  underlay  his  humour,  and 
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-vrhat  a  deplorable  thing  it  is  that 
the  pugnacious  proDensities  of 
mankind  are  not  indulged  in  a 
somewhat  less  expensive  manner 
than  they  are  at  present  We  find 
we  have  omitted^  to  give  onepart 
of  our  firiend*s  narrative.  There 
was  an  English  auxiliary  force  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  consisting  of 
thirty-three  men,  in  which  a  cer- 
tain Colonel  Briffht  distingmshed 
himself  immensely,  and,  according 
to  his  commander  s  report,  could 
not  have  enough  of  fighting. 

We  were  a  Little  astonished  when 
our  benevolent  friend  rushed  into 
OBT  room  the  other  day,  and  began 
to  talk  of  this  *  lovely*  fight  between 
Sajers  and  Heenan.  '  Lovely ! '  we 
said ;  '  why,  you  must  be  demented 
Hideous,  brutal,  barbarous,  wei 
should  rather  say,'  for  we  were 
resolved  to  be  respectable,  and  to 
rebuke  our  friend  *0h  yes,'  he 
replied :  *  I  know  all  that — I  quite 
agree  with  you.  But  see  how  it  goes 
to  prove  my  argument.  Observe 
what  hundreds  of  thousands,  I  may 
almost  say  millions,,  of  people  have 
been  as  much  interested  oy  this 
prize-fight  as  if  it  had  been  the 
shock  of  great  armies  meeting  one 
another  in  iNittle.  and  shaking  the 
very  earth  with  tne  thunder  of  their 
artillery.  Does  it  not  prove  to  you 
that  we  could  have  all  the  excite- 
ment, with  next  to  none  of  the 
misery,  of  large  and  long  wars?' 

There  is  no  good  in  reasoning 
much  with  enthusiasts,  and  there- 
fore we  made  no  reply.  Besides, 
we  thought  that  this  pruse-fi^ht, 
however  liable  to  condemnation, 
might  be  a  thing  productive  of 
inuch  good,  if  it  only  led  people 
into  a  deepfer  aversion  to  the  great 
prize-fights  which  are  looming  in 
the  distance  all  over  the  most 
civilized  part  of  the  world. 
•  There  is  another  topic  which  this 
recent  prize-fight  has  brought  again 
into  notice — namely^  cuscussion 
about  gymnastic  exercises  and  mus- 
cular development,  which  some 
people  think  may  be  going  too  far, 
and  may  prevent  mental  develop- 
lAent.  We  hold  views  which  may 
be  called  very  moderate  about  this 
question.    It  i&  a  curious  fact,  but 


almost  the  keenest  and  the  brightest 
intellect  we  ever  kneWj  accom- 
panied bv  an  abundance  of  the 
most  uimagging  good  spirits,  was 
enclosed  in  a  bodv  of  such  peculiar 
indolence  that  the  owner  of  the 
mind  and  body  for  years  never 
took  such  a  thing  as  a  walk,  and 
for  wedcs  together  never  went  out 
at  alL  We  also  cannot  but  remem- 
ber that  Cardinal  Bichelieu,  borne 
about  in  a  litter,  and^  for  a  long 
time  a  dyingman, continued  to  the 
last  to  ruleFrance  with  stem  and 
supreme  sagacity.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  known  men  who 
could  almost  fell  an  ox  with  a  blow 
who  were  admirable  lo^cians,  per- 
sons of  high  imagination,  and  of 
great  powers  of  intellect  generally. 
Considering,  therefore,  the  extra- 
ordinal]^  contrasts  that  are  to  be 
met  with  amongst  men  in  these 
respects,  we  hold  that  mental 
and  physical  development  are  not 
so  closely  connected  as  some  per- 
sons imagine;  that  both  of  them 
are  very  good  things  in  their  way, 
but  are  considerably  independent 
of  each  other.  Referring  to  the 
examples  we  have  adduced^  we  do 
not  believe  that  if  Bicheheu  had 
been  educated  gymnastically,  and 
had  been  able  to  endure  the  educa- 
tion, his  powers  of  mind  would 
thereby  have  been  much  increased 
or  impaired ;  neither  do  we  believe 
that  if  our  muscular  friends  had 
been  brought  up  delicately,  and 
never  learnt  to  nde  well  after  the 
hounds^  they  would  have  been 
otherwise  than  vigorous  thinkers 
abd  enlightened  men. 

If  we  may  come  back  from  such 
important  themes  to  the  one  which 
has  furnished  the  subject  for  this 
paper,  we  can  only  express  a  hope 
that  the  fight  between  Sayers  and 
Heenan  may  not  be  renewed  *  that 
it  may  be  the  last  bright  flicxer  of 
a  flame  that  should  certiunly  die 
out ;  and  that  the  undecided  nature 
of  the  battle,  not  pressed  to  any 
extreme,  should  remain  as  a  symbol 
of  the  issue  that  all  contests  should 
have  that  might  arise  betwe^i  two 
States  so  near  and  dear  to  one 
another,  as  America  and  England 
are  and  ought  to  be. 
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THEEE  is  snch  a  thing  as  ill- 
luck,  let  the  successful  say  what 
thev  please.  And  this  ill-luck  may 
apply  as  much  to  a  man's  best 
work  as  to  any  other  part  of  his 
fortunes  and  career. 

There  is^  wo  know,  a  contrary 
theory  mamtained  by  many  per- 
sons—namely, that  good  work  of 
any  kind  is  sure  to  prevail ;  that  a 
book,  a  j)icture,  or  a  statue,  which 
has  merit,  must  have  its  merits 
estimated.  If  you  point  out  to 
them  notable  instances  in  which 
works  of  merit  have  failed, 
they  retrench  tlieir  saying,  ana 
content  themselves  with  asserting 
that  a  work  of  merit  will  ultimatelv 
have  its  merits  fully  recognised. 
But  that  word  'ultimately  is  a 
large  word,  and  can  easily^  take  any- 
thing out  of  human  cogmzance. 

On  the  other  hand,  far  be  it  from 
OS  to  say  that  worKs  of  transcen- 
dant  merit  can  be  passed  by.  But 
such  works  are  exceptional  produc- 
tions; and  even  as  regards  them, 
we  much  doubt  whether  they  ever 
fully  r^zain  their  due  impetus  if 
they  fail  to  meet  with  it  at  the 
outset 

When  we  were  more  juvenfle,  we 
were  astonished  at  the  anxiety  that 
had  been  manifested  by  Lord  6yron 
about  the  times  of  publication  of 
his  i)oems;  and  we  then  thought 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference 
when  such  works  made  their  ap- 
pearance. But  now  we  see  that, 
even  for  books  which  are  sure  not 
to  be  overlooked,  there  are  still  pro- 
pitious times  and  seasons,  which 
are  not  by  any  means  to  be 
neglected. 

Moreover,  there  is  this  to  be 
considered,  that  scarcely  any  work 
Teaches  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  directly.  There  is  a  medium 
which  it  first  has  to  penetrate. 
People  admire  what  thev  are  told 
to  admire.  Hardly  anybody  has 
time  to  judge  for  himself  about 
anything  which  is  not  connected 
with  his  own  occupation  in  life. 
A  work  of  any  research  or  depth 


often  requires  a  fitting  oerson  to 
explain  it ;  and  if  it  mils  to  ob- 
tain that  advantage  at  the  outset, 
it  may  have  a  long  and  circuitous 
course  to  make  before  it  reaches 
the  general  public.  Doubtless, 
there  are  at  this  moment  many 
works  of  great  merit,  especially  in 
art,  which  have  n6t  yet  been  ex- 
plained to  the  world,  and  which 
it  has-  not  been  taught  to  admire 
sufficiently. 

But  a  circumstance  of  still  greater 
importance  connected  with  the  re- 
ception of  men's  work  is,  that  it 
should  be  produced  at  a  season 
when  the  public  attention  is  will- 
ing to  receive  it  It  would  surpass 
all  the  bounds  of  human  sagacity  to 
lay  down  plans  for  securing  this 
attention,  especially  for  anything 
that  is  not  of  alight  and  transitory 
nature.  Tliere  is  a  period  when 
men  rest  from  political  action,  and 
are  inclined  to  read  history.  An 
historical  work  may  be  commenced 
at  this  period,  and  may  be  issued 
at  another  period  when  the  world 
is  so  much  engaged  in  making 
history  that  it  has  no  time  to  at- 
tend to  Uiat  Which  is  already  made. 
When  we  say,  *no  time,'  that  is 
perhaps  an  error.  There  is  time 
enougnfor  everything.  But  there 
is  not  the  capability  of  being 
interested ;  and  then  men  declare 
that  they  have  no  time  for  studying 
that  which  they  do  not  care  to 
study. 

Independently  of  the  change 
produced  by  x)olitical  events,  there 
are  other  changes,  suth  as  those  of 
manneis  and  habits,  which  are  verv 
difficult  to  estimate,  but  whicn 
produce  a  total  difference  as  to  the 
reception  of  any  work.  How  for- 
tunate was  Addison's  CaU)  I  It  ex- 
actly fell  in  with  the  humour  of 
tiie  day,  not  merely  in  its  own 
country  but  in  many  others,forit  was 
translated  into  several  lan^ag^. 
If  it  were  produced  now,  m  vain 
might '  the  virtuous  Marcia  tower 
above  her  sex.'  In  the  language 
of  the  theatre,  she  would  not  'get 


*  Madame  Swetchine^  ta  Vie  et  eea  (EuvreA,    Fur  Le  Cte.  de  Falloox.    Paris  : 
Avgiitte  Yatcm ;  London :  Williams  and  Norgate.     1859. 
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a  hand*  The  poet  would  have  to 
console  himself  with  his  own  words, 

'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  sncoess, 
Bnt  we'll  do  more,   Sempronius,    woUl 
deserre  it. 

Indeed,  a  work  of  five  times  the 
merit  of  Addison's  Caio  might 
scarcely  find  a  hearer  or  even  a 
reader  in  these  times. 

In  answer  to  this,  it  will  be  said, 
it  is  then  a  wrong  direction  of 
abiUty  to  devote  talent  to  dramatic 
purposes.  But  if  a  man  has  that 
especial  talent,  it  must  certainly  be 
accounted  a  misfortune  for  him  to 
have  fallen  upon  times  which  are 
entirely  unsuitable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  that  talent.  Again,  as  re- 
gards poetry,  nothing  can  be  more 
capricious  than  the  reception  it 
may  meet  with.  We  doubt  whether 
a  Wordsworth  would  gain  a  just 
attention  in  these  eventful  times. 
To  keep  a  place  once  fortunately 
gained,  is  a  less  difficulty.  There 
IS  an  accretion  which  grows  round 
any  name  of  renown.  We  over- 
heard the  other  day,  in  the  streets, 
a  poulterer's  man,  in  a  blue  apron, 
talking  earnestly  with  a  cabman, 
and  he  said,  ^as  Shakspeare  says, 
*^If  you  want  a  thing  done,  you 
must  do  it  yourself."'  We  do  not 
know  the  exact  passage  referred  to, 
though  we  have  little  doubt  that 
Siiakspeare  has  expressed  that  opi- 
nion somewhere  or  other.  But  it 
shows  how  all  sagacity  comes  to 
be  fathered  upon  the  sagacious 
man  of  great  renown.  Shakspeare, 
by  the  way,  was  certainly  fortunate 
in  having  a  dramatic  age  in  which 
to  develope  his  genius. 

Of  all  forms  of  ivriting,  perhaps 
the  novel  is  the  one  in  wmch  merit 
is  least  likely  to  be  overlooked, 
and  which  is  least  dependent  upon 
favourable  times  and  seasons.  And 
this  is  because  it  immediately 
addresses  itself  to  such  a  large 
audience.  The  idle  and  the  busy, 
the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the 
clever  and  the  stupid,  are  all  alike 
in  their  readiness  to  listen  to  any- 
thing like  a  story.  And  the  field 
of  the  novel  is  so  large  that  it  aifords 
room  for  offering  attractions  to 
readers  of  very  different  descrip- 
tions. 


Now,  in  art  it  is  possible  for  a 
branch  of  art  to  be  decidedly  under- 
valued, even  when  art  in  general  is 
much  considered.  This  is  perhaps 
the  case  at  present  with  sculpture. 
We  doubt  whether  beauty  of  form 
is  as  much  cared  for  now  as  it  has 
been  at  various  periods  of  the 
world's  history.  Kepresentation 
by  colour  has  gained  tlie  predomi- 
nance. 

We  are  aware  that  little  pity  will 
be  given  to  the  man  whose  work 
is  unsuccessful,  because  it  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  We  inust  remark,  however,, 
wliat  a  terrible  business  it  would 
be  for  the  world  if  everybody  'was 
possessed  by  the  spirit  of  his  age  ; 
and  we  were  all  rushing  along 
in  one  direction  without  being 
thwarted  by  any  contrary  currents. 

The  spirit  of  this  age  is  one  which 
especially  addresses  itself  to  large 
numbers.  This  is  naturally  the 
case  in  days  when  there  is  much 
intercommunication,  great  rapidity, 
of  movement,  and  large  extension 
of  commerce.  Success  in  a  very 
small  enterprise  which  addresses 
itself  to  a  great  number  of  people^ 
will  prove  a  very  large  success, 
whether  it  be  in  the  production  of 
a  book  or  a  new  kind  of  hair-brush. 

Everybody  must  want  at  some 
time  or  other  to  buy  a  pig,  or  a 
portion  of  a  pig;  consequently 
the  man  who  shows  the  least 
skill  more  than  his  fellows  in  pig- 
breeding  will  have  a  large  hold 
upon  mankind.  But  you,  O  learned 
metaphysician,  who  have  invented, 
as  you  think,  a  thorough  refuta- 
tion of  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
theories,  will  probably  find  but  a 
scanty  population  to  attend  to  you 
and  magnify  your  work.  Never- 
theless, there  is  a  large  element  of 
chance  even  in  this  matter;  and 
the  most  recondite  kind  of  work 
sometimes  finds,  by  a  happy  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  an  ex- 
traordinary hearing  and  a  most 
welcome  attention.  Moreover,  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  work  which, 
if  put  forward  at  one  time,  is  the 
cause  of  its  writer  being  stigmatized 
as  a  heathen  and  a  sceptic,  and  re- 
moves all  chance  of  his  ever  being 
made  a  dean,  may,  if  published  at 
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another  time,  at  an  interval  of  per- 
haps not  more  than  three  years, 
gain  for  the  writer  the  appellation 
of  a  pious  and  enlightened  philo- 
sopher. In  short,  it  is  not  con- 
sonant with  experience  to  repre- 
sent meirs  works  as  affected  only 
by  large  and  considerable  laws  of 
progress ;  for  the  truth  is  that  they 
are  affected  by  combinations  of  the 
most  petty  sets  of  circumstances, 
and  such  as  almost  defy  prevision. 

We  have  been  led  into  making 
the  foregoing  remarks  by  the 
perusal  of  a  book  which  is  likely 
to  have  had  not  many  readers  in 
the  country  where  it  was  published, 
and  very  few,  if  any,  elsewhere, 
but  which,  in  other  times  and  under 
other  circumstances,  would  have 
met  with  a  most  cordial  reception 
from  the  public.  It  is  the  life  and 
works  of  a  certain  Madame  Swet- 
cliine,  a  very  pious  lady,  a  Catholic, 
who  has  written  sundry  Fensies^ 
some  essays,  and  some  aphorisms, 
which  she  calls  AireUeB,  Airelle  is 
a  plant  of  which  the  fruit  requires 
to  pass  a  winter  under  the  snow 
before  it  is  fit  to  be  gathered 

Previously  to  giving  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  lady's  works,  we  must 
furnish  a  short  account  of  her  life, 
as  it  is  narrated  by  M.  de  Falloux. 

Sophie  Soymonof,  afterwards  Ma- 
dame Swetchine.  was  bom  at  Mos- 
cow in  1782.  Her  grandfather  had 
been  governor  of  Siberia,  and  her 
father,  M.  Soymonof,  was  a  secre- 
tary to  Catherine  II.  Sophie  Soy- 
monof married  General  Swetchine, 
who  held  an  important  office  under 
the  Emperor  Paul  I.  The  General 
declined  to  enter  into  the  ponspi- 
racy  against  Paid,  and,  even  before 
the  assassination  of  that  monarch, 
and  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Alexander  I.,  General  Swetchine 
was  suddenly  deprived  of  his  office. 
Still  less  after  the  occurrence  of 
these  events,  could  the  General 
look  for  any  favour  from  theparty 
predominant  at  the  Russian  Court ; 
and  he  and  Madame  Swetchine 
retired  to  their  estate  in  the  country. 
Many  years  afterwards  Madame 
Swetchme  gained  some  influence 
over  the  Emperor  Alexander.  It 
was  entirely  a  religious  influence; 


but  being  dreaded  by  certain  per- 
sons at  court^  old  grievances  were 
raked  up  against  the  General,  and 
advantage  was  taken  of  some  error 
committed  by  a  subaltern  under 
his  orders  to  bring  accusations 
against  him.  The  General,  discUiin- 
ing  to  justify  himself^  resdlved  to 
leave  Russia,  lie  retired  with  his 
wife  into  France,  where  they 
passed  the  greater  part  of  the 
remainder  of  their  lives. 

Madame  Swetchine,  however, 
maintained  a  correspondence  with 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  which 
lasted  from  the  time  of  her  depar- 
ture from  Russia  until  the  death 
of  the  Emperor.  While  residing 
in  Russia,  Madame  Swetchine  had, 
after  a  course  of  careful  study, 
become  a  convert  from  the  Greek 
to  the  Latin  phurch,  and  had  openly 
declared  her  conversion. 

During  her  stay  in  France  she 
became  an  intimate  friend  of  many 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  that 
country;  amongst  whom  may  be 
mentioned  M.  Cuvier,  M.  de 
Gerando,  M.  Abel  R^musat,  the 
Abb^  Jjacordaire.  the  Due  de 
Broglie,  Father  Ravignan,  M.  de 
Montalembert,  M.  de  Tocquevilie, 
and  the  Count  de  Falloux,  who  has 
written  her  life  and  edited  her 
works.  Though  her  chief  thoughts 
were  given  to  religion,  she  was,  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.s,  a 
woman  of  the  world,  taking  an 
interest  in  political  affairs,  and 
greatly  occupying  herself  in  prac- 
tical charities. 

When  in  Russia  she  had  been 
President  of  the  Society  for  suc- 
couring the  victims  of  war.  (Pr6- 
sidente  de  la  Soci^t6  de  secours 
pour  les  victimes  de  la  guerre.) 
Naturally  she  was  a  Quietist,  as  she 
herself  confesses  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  where  she  says  she  should 
like  to*  live  in  a  beautiful  place 
which  did  not  belong  to  her.  *  For 
property,'  she  adds,  which  brings 
after  it  so  many  troubles,  would 
cause  me  to  renounce  that  repose 
of  a  Quietist  which  I  should  wish 
never  to  see  interrupted  by  the 
shocks  of  life.  I  own  to  you,  while 
blushing  at  my  want  of  simplicity 
of  taste,  that  I  have  no  love  for 
the  country.      I  neither  care  to 
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plant,  or  sow.  or  cultivate,  or  em- 
bellisn,  and  I  sliould  not  be  at  my 
ease  except  in  a  place  where  all 
planting,  or  sowing,  and  embellish- 
ing went  on  without  my  participa- 
tion.' It  does  not  appear,  nowever, 
that  she  was  otherwise  than  an 
ezoelleat  mistress  of  serfs,  and  the 
distaste  she  had  for  the  duties  of  a 
proprietor  was  probably  acquired 
m  the  course  of  a  cupful  per- 
formance of  them.  Indeed,  in  idl 
the  relations  of  life  she  appears  to 
have  been  an  admirable  person; 
and  her  correspondence  shows  that 
she  was  one  of  the  best  and  truest 
of  friends.  Her  letters  to  M.  de 
Montalembert  are  vezy  striking  in 
this  respect 

There  is  a  characteristic  aneo* 
dote  of  her,  firom  whidi  it  ap- 
pears that  she  declined  to  dis- 
continue her  friendi^p  with  a 
person  who  was  eminently  dis- 
agreeable^ and  who,  according  to 
the  words  of  M.  de  Falloux,  *  deso- 
lated' her  ttdon  for  fifteen  vears. 
But  Madame  Swetcfaine  saia  thad; 
her  friend  was  not  haimy,  and  had 
but  her  as  a  friend  ;  and  sne  would 
not  give  her  up. 

XJne  Ismme  reYdtne  d'nn  grand  nom 
d4|K>la  pendant  quinse  auB  son  salon  et 
■68  amis.  EUa  6olatait  comme  ime 
temp^te  war  tost  et  A  poropos  de  tovt^ 
mnltipliait  las  questions  aans  doonter  une 
r^ponse,  et  donnait  le  signal  de  ladisper* 
flion  dds  qn^on  Vamioafait ;  jamais  eUa 
ne  re^at  nn  aocneil  in^gal  on  moins 
affectaenx.  MadaAie  Swetchine  d6oaa« 
rageait    imperturbablement    toutes   lea 

tentatives  faites  contre  Madame  de  X 

en  r6pondant  arec  douceur  : — Que  Toules- 
YOUB,  tout  le  monde  6*en  gare ;  elle  n'est 
pas  henrense,  et  elle  n'a  que  moi. 

We  do  not  purpose  to  give  any 
long  account  of  the  life  of  Madame 
Swetchine.  but  we  cannot  hdp 
quoting  tne  description  of  her 
ffiyen  by  a  bathmg-woman  at 
Vichy.  The  po(»r woman,  on  being 
told  of  Madame  Swetddne's  death, 
burst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed — 
*  Ah,  she  was  a  true  saint,  such  as 
vou  do  not  often  see.  The  more  un- 
happy you  were,  the  more  she  loved 
you.  §he  had  more  thought  for  a 
poor  person  than  for  a  prince.  She 
would  not  hurt  a  fly.  When  one 
tumbled  into  the  bath,  she  would 


carefully  bring  it  out  on  her  fingen 
and  would  say  to  me,  "My  g^od 
friend,  put  it  in  the  sun :  it  is  ao» 
of  Goas  little  creaturea.**  I  saw 
tliat  she  suffered  much,  although 
she  never  made  any  complaint  I 
used  to  serve  her  without  hurrying 
her;  and  I  used  to  say  to  the 
people  of  the  estabhshment,  "  This 
IS  not  a  ladv  like  any  o&er :  we 
must  make  her  live,  and  give  her 
all  the  time  that  she  wants:  are 
any  of  the  others  worth  hcrT 
They  did  not  see  that ;  and  when 
I  was  away,  the  odier  bathings 
women  hurried  her,  and  she  never 
returned.  The  time  that  I  passed 
near  her  was  the  happiest  of  my 
life.'  Amidst  all  the  tokrais  of 
respect  and  affection  from  many  of 
the  most  emin^it  men  and  womi»i 
in  France,  of  which  the  volume  is 
full,  there  is  not  any  perhaps  which 
conveys  a  clearer  idea  of  Madame 
Swetchine  than  the  affectionate 
words  of  the  bathing-woman. 

Madame  Swetchine  evidently  ent* 
ercised  great  influence  over  all 
those  persons  who  were  hvou^it 
into  any  close  relations  with  her. 
We  imagine  that  she  was  one  of 
those  people  who  are  skilful  in 
c^asoling.  Everywhere  you  hap* 
pily  meet  with  persons  who  have 
some  portion  of  that  achnirahie 
gift.  They  may  or  may  not  be  in- 
tellectually stomg;  they  may  or 
may  not  be  poweitol :  but  they  are 
nearly  as  much  -sought  aft^ ,  whe- 
ther they  can  praddoBdlv  aid,  or 
whether  they  cannot.  You  do  not 
come  to  them  for  aid^  but  for  con- 
solation. Their  mam  eharacter- 
istics  are  candour,  a  disposition  to 
pity,  and  a  strong  desire  to  put  a 
stop  to  mischief  and  eviL  An  un- 
fortunate position  is  never  made 
the  worse  bv  being  communicated 
to  them.  Their  friends  and  com- 
panions find  out  this  latter  quality, 
and  hence  derive  great  contort  in 
having  somebody  to  whom  to  dia- 
close  their  mevances  and  their 
sufferings,  who,  at  any  rate,  will 
not  make  an3rthing  worse.  For- 
tunately for  the  world,  such  people 
are  not  exceedingly  rare.  Frobablv 
eveiy  family  knows  of  one  such 
person,  to  whom  the  family  afiurs 
may  be  told ;  and  even  if  no  good 
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comes  from  the  telling,  at  least  no 
mischief  is  likely  to  occur.  Ev^i 
in  those  hot-beds  of  denigration 
and  petty  malignity,  called  country 
towns,  there  are  generally  to  be 
found  two  or  three  persons  who 
take  the  mobt  charitable  view  of 
everything  and  everybody,  who  de- 
light in  reconcilements  aikd.  the  re- 
moval of  mismiderstandings,  who 
are  the  stop-gaps  to  aU  manner  of 
mischief  They  are  likely  to  be 
verjr  just  and  equable  persons ;  and 
their  censure  or  dii^pproval,  mostly 
delivered  in  strict  privacy,  to  the 
erring  or  prejudiced  who  come  to 
be  consoled,  proves  a  consolation 
rather  than  an  embitterment  They 
are  sure  to  have,  as  Madame  Swet- 
chine  had,  a  large  circle  of  loving 
friends  who  form  a  kind  of  dierUHe. 
They  resemble  the  Boman  orators 
who  took  up  causes  not  for  gain. 
The  aim,  however,  of  these  con- 
soling persons  is  mostly  higher 
than  that  of  the  Boman  orators,  for 
they  care  little  for  renown.  When 
they  die,  they  are  really  missed  and 
mourned ;  and  those  who  were  ac- 
customed to  come  for  consolation 
to  them,  find  that  they  cannot  be 
replaced. 

jBefore  proceeding  to  discoas 
Madame  Swetchineis  works,  we 
m&j  notice  that  her  remarkB  on 
politioa,  which  rarely  occur,  how- 
ever, are  very  valuable.  Writing 
about  the  revolutions  of  1848,  she 
speaks  thus  of  England : —   * 

Ce  qui  me  finppe  dans  les  luttes 
Anglaises,  c'est  qnelque  chose  de  rob- 
Etantiel  dans  lea  passions  mises  en  jeu. 
On  sent  qne  dans  le  Trai  on  dans  le  fanz, 
ils  J  sont  jnsqn'aa  oon,  qne  la  chose  pnb- 
liqne  est  leur  chose  4  enx-mdmes,  qn'Os 
s'y  tTaBBportent  teat  i  fisH,  et  que  oet 
inUrftt  qn*il8  sont  appette  ^  difendie 
lenr  a  €t6  traiMBoia  par  on  grand  nombie 
de  g6n4ratioB^  an  moioB  pour  la  plnpart^ 
et  qn*il  a  pa886  dans  leur  sang.  II  7  a 
loin  de  14  an  factice,  an  snperficiel  des 
oonstitntionnalit^  nonvelles,  od  le  vague 
et  la  fantaime  du  moment  jouent  nn  si 
grand  idle,  qnand  ce  n'est  pas  Tintdrfit 
particulier  qxd  en  d6cide.  Certes,  je  n*ai 
pas  Tenvie  d^abaiaser  la  Prance  deyant  sa 
liTale,  mais  en  fait  de  mceurs  i^litiques, 
on  sent  qn*en  Angleterre  elles  sont  deve- 
nnes  nne  seconds  et  r6eUe  nature,  et 
qn'en  Fnnoe  dies  mnt  enooie  de  conrea- 
tu>n. 


When  Louis  Napoleon  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  she  makes 
the  shrewd  remark  that  he  was  like 
a  transparent  body  through  which 
each  x)erson  sees  what  he  chooses 
to  see ;  or,  varying  her  nfetiqphor, 
she  supposes  ms  partisans  to  look 
upon  him,  as  persons  whose  vision 
is  oblique,  apparently  fix  their  re- 
gards upon  an  object,  but  are  in 
reality  looking  at  something  else  >^ 

Quant  &  son  comp6titenrc*e8t  un  corps 
transparent  ik  trayers  lequel  chacun  Toit 
ce  qu'il  rent,  le  prenant  Ini-m^me  pour 
qnelque  chose  qui  se  trayerse.  Le  monye- 
ment  qui  le  &it  -prMArm  est  pent-^tre 
asses  unmoral ;  on  le  tzaite  oomme  roeil 
louche  traite  Tobjet  qn'il  fixe,  yoyant  ^ 
nn  tout  autre  point  qne  oelni  0^  il  semble 
regaider.  Oil  oe  syatdme  condura-t-il  ? 
Les  grandes  d6ceptions  n^attendent  elles 
pas  ces  combinaisoDS  quieemblent  percer 
Tayenir  si  ayant  ?  Cest  tout  la  Inmidre 
et  tonte  la  sagesse  de  ce  monde;  il  sera 
enrieuz  de  yoir  les  efbts  qu'elles  por- 
teront. 

Apropos  of  politics^  it  is  stated  in 
this  me  of  Madame  Swetchine 
that  General  de  Badowit^  who  was 
one  of  her  friends,  was  sent  for 
£rom  Berlin  to  negotiate  a  common 
course  of  action  between  Bussia, 
Austria^  and  France,  in  which  ne- 
gotiation it  is  said  he  perfectly 
succeeded  In  his  last  audience 
with  Louis  Philippe,  the  £ing  said 
to  him  these  words,  'Be  assured 
yourself^  and  assure  the  kin^  your 
master,  that  two  things  are  mipo»- 
sible  in  France  and  1^  the  means 
of  France :  revolution  and  war.*  It 
ai)pears  also  that  on  his  side  Bado- 
witz  had  written  to  Berlin,  'The 
throne  of  France  rests  for  the  future 
upon  foundations  of  adamant'  This 
was  in  1847.  In  February,  1848,  a 
Mr.  Smith  embarked  for  England, 
and  the  Orleanist  monarchy  was  no 
more. 

Betuming  to  Madame  S wetchine, 
we  find  that  she  was  intimate  with 
the  victors  and  the  vanquished  in 
all  the  various  and  sudden  changes 
of  French  political  life ;.  and  that 
she  looked  with  equal  suspicion 
upon  the  anathemas  of  the  van- 
qxushed  and  the  adhesions  to  the 
victorious  party.  Even  when  she 
came  to  a  strong  opinion  of  her 
own,  she  then  espedaJly  sought 
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converse  with  those  who  were  on 
the  other  side.  '  What  would  be 
the  use  of  living/  she  used  to  say, 
*  if  one  never  listened  but  to  the 
sound  of  one's  own  voice  V 

Madahie  Swetchine  was  a  learned 
woman,  and  when  quite  voungwas 
conversant  with  many  languages. 
It  is  said  that  she  knew  Bussian, 
which  most  of  her  compatriots 
were  ignorant  of,  spoke  English, 
Italian,  and  Frencn  admirably, 
German  passably;  and  that  she 
studied  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew. 
Throughout  life  she  seems  to  have 
been  a  careful  and  laborious  reader, 
and  many  manuscript  volumes  re- 
main of  notes  and  extracts  which 
prove  her  studious  habits. 

Madame  Swetchine  died  in  the 
year  1857.  A  very  interesting 
account  of  her  last  illness  and 
death  is  given  in  a  letter  from  M. 
de  Falloux  to  M.  Montalembert. 
About  a  fortnight  before  her  death 
people  spoke  in  her  presence  about 
A  rumour  of  an  interview  to  take 
place  between  the  Emperor  of 
France  and  the  Emneror  of  Russia, 
upon  which  she  made  the  following 
remark : — 

Assur^ment,  dit-elle,  rien  ne  m'est 
plus  cher  qn'an  rapprochement  entre  la 
Ensaie  et  la  France  ;  oependant  11  7  a  en 
moi  nn  instinct  qni  fremit  tonjours  quand 
deux  puissances  de  cette  nature  s'enten- 
dent  de  trop  pr^s:  je  songe  alors  aux 
petits  qui  Yont  payer  les  frais  de  ces  ren- 
contres, et  je  ne  puis  oublter  que  mon 
|>arti  naturel  est  toujours  celni  du  plus 
grand  nombre. 

In  these  few  last  days  of  her  life 
she  suffered  from  delirium,  where- 
upon she  endeavoured  to  study  its 
nature,  and  to  discover  whether 
the  phantoms  which  she  saw  de- 
pencbd  in  any  way  upon  lights  and 
colours : 

Toujours  du  d^lire.  Cette  fois,  j  ai  fait 
de  grands  efforts  pour  en  6tudier  la  nature 
et  essayer  d^en  peroer  le  mystdre.  Je  me 
suis  demands  si  cela  ne  t^udt  pas  &  des 
effets  de  lumidre,  il  des  rencontres  de 
conleurs;  j*ai  fait  changer  les  veilleuses 
de  place;  je  me  suis  port6e  moi-mdme 
aux  diJf^rents  angles  de  mon  apparte- 
ment :  les  fantdmes  m*ont  suine  partont. 
Je  me  suis  dit  alors  :  £enon9ons-y;  cela 
tient  4  mon  6tat. 

Altogether  her  last  hours. were 


such  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  woman  of  her  remarkable 
sagacity,  courage,  and  piety.  Hers 
is  a  life  in  all  respects  well  worth 
reading. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  nature  of  Madame 
Swetchine's  writings,  the  chief 
characteristics  .of  which  will  soon 
be  discerned.  When  we  s^eak  of 
Madame  Swetchine's  works,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  this  is  a  col- 
lection of  writings  which  were  pub- 
lished during  her  lifetime.  In  the 
course  of  a  long  life  she  never  pub-' 
lished  anything,  nor  did  she  leave 
any  instructions  for  publication, 
not  even  the  slightest  clue  to  her 
wishes  in  this  respect  The  thoughts 
and  essays  which  are  now  published 
were  found  amongst  her  papers; 
and  M.  de  Fallouz,  exercising,  as  we 
think,  a  wise  discretion,  has  thought 
it  right  not  to  withhold  these  works 
of  Madame  Swetchine  from  the 
public.  How  little  they  were  in- 
tended, or  at  least  prepared,  for 
publication  may  be  coniectured 
from  the  fact  that  more  than  half 
of  the  principal  essay — ^that  on 
*  Resignation ' — was  written  with  a 
pencil.  The  circumstance  of  a  work 
not  being  intended  for  publication 
certainly  does  not  detract  from  its 
interest;  and  in  this  case  there  are 
no  confidences  violated,  nothing  is 
published  which  should  have  been 
withheld,  and  there  is  no  morbid 
egotism  to  mark  the  works  with 
any  exclusive  and  peculiar  cha- 
racter. In  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  large  and  general  in  their 
nature  they  are  well  fitted  for  pub- 
lication; and  Madame  Swetchine 
was  an  author  of  the  best  class 
without  knowing  it  This  alone 
would  give  her  writings  a  charm  to 
many  a  thoughtful  r^er.  lliere 
is  a  sort  of  dressing  to  go  out  of 
doors  about  any  work  that  is  in- 
tended for  pubhcation.  How  pre- 
cious would  be  the  work  of  any 
great  author  that  really  was  not 
written  to  be  published,  and  which 
was  meant  to  be  a  record  for  him- 
self alone  of  Ms  own  thoughts. 
Hardly  any  author  of  renown,  how- 
ever, could  write  such  a  work.  The 
diary  of  Sir  Walter  Scott^  for  in- 
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stance,  though  in  parts  very  private 
and  confidential,  is  still  a  work 
which  we  cannot  but  fancy  its  author 
was  well  aware  might  some  day  be 
given  to  the  world.  Ma(mae 
Swetchine's  works  consist  oiFensies, 
Airellesy  and  Esmys.  Many  of  the 
Fensees  and  the  Airetles  are  very 
gracefully  expressed,  and  are  full 
of  thought.  We  cite  the  following 
as  examples : — 

II  y  a  des  paxolas  qui  Talent  les  meil- 
leures  actions,  parceqne,  en  germe,  elled 
les  oontiennent  toutes. 

Co  qui  a  manqn6  &  beauconp  de  gena, 
c'est  un  interlocuteur ;  lis  ont  6cout^, 
puis  ils  ont  parl6;  lis  n*ont  pa  ni  causer, 
ni  r6pondre. 

La  langue  m6me  nous  dit  rinf6riorit6 
.des  collectifs  en  compandson  du  singa- 
lier.  A  le  prendre  trds-haut,  comparex 
oe  qui  se  passe  en  nous  en  pronon^ant  les 
Dieux  et  Dieu !  L'honmte  et  les  hommes ! 
En  descendant  toujours,  assurer  de  son 
amiti6,  o^est  promettre  Taffection ;  ofirir 
ses  amities  n'e^  qu^une  politesse.  On 
pent  parler  de  ses  amis,  sans  avoir,  ni 
donner  Pid£e  qu'on  possdde  un  ami.  Le 
respect  est  chose  grave  pour  celui  qui  le 
ressent,  il  est  le  comble  de  Thonneur  pour 
celui  qui  Tinspire;  mes  respects  ne  sont 
qu'une  formule.  Un  int^r^t  dans  la  vie 
<8t  tout  ce  qu*on  y  eherehe ;  des  int^rftts 
sont  it  pea  prds  rien.  II  y  a  plaisir  aux 
occasions  qui  r6clament  un  compliment ; 
mes  compliments  oourent  les  rues.  Tout 
le  monde  a  des  ennemis ;  un  ennemi  c^est 
autre  chose.  II  faut  dtre  quelqu'un  pour 
avoir  un  ennemi,  il  faut  6tre  une  force, 
pour  qu*une  au^e  force  se  mesure  avec 
elle. 

Je  couQois  le  mepris  qui  s*attache  aux 
actions,  je  n'admets  pas  le  mepris  pour 
les  hommes  et  je  n'en  vols  pas  trace  dans 
TEcriture  sainte.  Qu'est-ce,  en  effet, 
qu*un  homme  qn*on  m6prise  aujourd'hui  ? 
O'est  celui  qu*il  faudra  peut-6tre  admirer 
demain.  II  y  a,  dans  les  ressources  in- 
finies  que  Diea  a  mises  au  fond  de  T&me 
humaine,  one  puissance  de  reaction,  de 
reparation,  de  rehabilitation  qui  ddpasse 
toutes  les  limttes  du  mal ;  avec  la  gr&ce 
de  Dieu,  la  creature  la  plus  abjeete  pent 
monter  au  rang  des  forces  celestes.  Le 
m6pris  n'est  fut  que  pour  ce  qui  ne  pent 
changer,  pour  len6antdes  plaisirsardem- 
ment  poursuivis,  pour  ces  honneurs  et 
pour  ces  bieos  que  sont  si  loin  de  d^daig- 
Ber  lee  sages  de  la  terre. 

VOL.  LXL  KO.  CCCLXV. 


'Ne  jugez  pas,  dit  le  Seigneur.' 
Commandement  bien  simple  dans  .un 
monde  oik  il  n'y  a  pas  d' innocents  pour 
juger  les  ooupables.  « 

La  meiUeure  des  lemons  pour  beauconp 
de  gens,  serait  d*6couter  aux  portes ;  il 
est  f&eheux  pour  eux  que  ce  ne  soit  pas 
honn^te. 

Quand  on  est  vieille,  c'est  encore  aux 
vieux  que  Ton  plait  le  moins. 

Souvent  on  n*est  prophdte  i)our  les 
autres  que  parce  qu'  on  est  historien  poar 
soi-mdme. 

II  n'y  a  malheureusement  que  les  gens 
dont  la  vie  est  retiree  qui  fassent  des 
retraites. 

Les  voyages  sont  la  partie  frivole  de  la 
vie  des  gens  s6rieax  et  la  partie  s6rieuse 
de  la  vie  des  gens  frivoles.         * 

J'aime  le  drapeau  et  non  pas  la  livrde. 

La  France  ne  vent  pas  de  revolutions  ; 
mois,  qu'elle  le  saehe  on  non,  elle  veut  la 
revolution. 

Je  n'ai  jamais  redonte  qu'une  chose, 
c*est  le  triomphe  absolu  de  quelqu^un. 

Le  grand  danger  des  gens  d*esprit  e^est 
qu*ils  ne  sont  pas  beaucoup  mieux  assures 
que  d'autres  centre  Verreur,  et  quails  ont 
eux-memes  beaucoup  plus  des  ressources 
pour  la  rendre  nuisible. 

Les  chaines  qui  nous  serrent  de  plus 
prds  Bont  celles  qui  nous  pdsent  le  moins. 

The  essays  of  Madame  Swetchine 
are  upon  Old  Ag9,  upon  Chris- 
tianity, and  upon  Kesignation.  The 
essay  upon  Eesignation  is,  we  think, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  essays 
that  we  ever  read.  It  is  refined, 
subtle,  and  tender ;  and,  what  per- 
haps is  not  often  found  in  feminine 
writings,  it  is  well  and  methodi- 
cally arranged.  Here  again  we  can 
give  but  brief  examples  of  the 
nature  of  Madame  Swetcliino's 
mode  of  thought  and  feUcity  of 
expression : — 

Nos  malheurs,  quels  qu'ils  soient,  se 
resument  aprds  tout  dans  I'impression 
quMls  nous  laisaent,  et'c'est  precisement 
cette  impression  qui  seule  pent  nousfaire 
un  merite,  puisque  o^est  le  seul  point  sur 
lequel  il  nous  soit  donne  d*agir.  Les 
evenements  exterieurs  nous  envMent  la 
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doolenr  A  I'^tat  brn^  et  c'«Bt  A  la  tnms- 
former  comma  toute  autre  matiere  pre^ 
midre  que  nons  deroziB  traTaiUer.  Un 
grand  m^dfcm  a  dit :  .L&imt  9t  fait  jton 
corps.  On  pent  dire  avec  la  mdma 
T^t6 :  L'Ame  ae  fait  n  donlenr.  Ella 
» la  modlfie,  ella  Ini  fidt  porter  aas  oonleany 
on  pIntAt  Ini  imprima  la  oaracidre  de  la 
loi  qni  la  r^git 

We  cannot  but  think  that  this 
description  of  sorrow  as  a  raw  ma- 
terial, which  maybe  worked  into 
any  kind  of  fabric,  is  both  well  and 
truthfully  expressed 

Again,  after  treating  of  all  the 
sorrows  which  come  to  us  through 
other  persons,  and  of  seeing  through 
them  as  through  a  transparency, 
the  hand  of  Qod,she  thus  proceeds : 

Noa  peinee  paayent  encore  nons  fiure 
BonfEnr,  mais  dies  n'ont  plna  da  Tenin ; 
dn  rang  de  maltrea,  dob  annamia  dnoan- 
dent  4  celni  d*inBtmments :  on  la  Toit 
ob6ir,  anx  qni  ciojaiant  oommandar. 

Mats  arrdtona-nons  k  ce  mot  d'ennemia, 
ponr  loi  faire  perdre  dans  les  cceura  reli- 
gienx  aa  trop  fadle  at  trop  oommnne  ap- 
plication.  ITn  ennemi  !  mais  da  tons  las 
accidents,  c'est  le  pins  rare  !  Une  per- 
aonnalit^  inquidta  et  sosceptible  nons 
rend  diffidles  at  chatonilleux  4  randroit 
de  tont  ce  qni  nons  touche ;  tont  ca  qni 
n*est  pas  bienveillanoe  nons  aemble  inimi- 
ti6 ;  nons  Toyons  nse  &pra  opposition 
dans  tontas  lea  impressions  qni  ne  nous 
flattant  pas,  at  il  snffit  da  na  point  d6- 
passer  lea  bomes  da  T^nit^  ponr  nons 
paraltre  d'nne  s^T^rit^  reroltanta.  O 
met  omit,  s'toiait  Platon,  il  ft?y  a  point 
^ amis  J  0  tovs  qni  Tons  croyas.mes 
annenus,  dinus-je  pins  Tolontiers,  non, 
Tons  n'dtes  pas  mes  eonamis  !  Vons  me 
blesses,  Tons  me  diobirez,  pent-dtre  mo 
&ita8  TOQs  mourir,  mais  TousnasaTei  pas^ 
Tons  ne  Toyez  pas  le  mal  qna  Tons  ma 
^tas.  La  16giret6  hnmaine  est,  bien 
pins  qne  la  m6chanoei6,  la  canse  de  tons 
les  sinistres  effete  qne  Ton  oroit  ne  pon- 
Toir  ezpUqnerqne  par  la  baYne.  Qnel 
ennemi  a  pu  jamais  nous  faire  pins  de  mal 
que  nous  ne  nous  en  sommes  fait,  et  ce 
n'est  pas  pr^ds^ment  d'amonr  qne  nons 
manquoBB  pour  nons-mdmes  ! 

The  last  sentence  of  this  extract 
will  remind  the  reader,  who  may 
be  familiar  with  the  ^reat  maxim- 
writers  of  French  literature,  of 
some  of  their  happiest  efforts. 
There  is  certainly  to  our  mind 
something  of  Pascal  in  the  turn  of 
it. 

The  following  is  an  admirable 


description  of  ^honour,'  as  it  i» 
understood  in  the  world : — 

Nous  pouTons  sonffiir  dans  notre  bon- 
nenr,  soit  que  nons  nons  tronvions  en 
rialit^  dans  lea  conditions  que  les  lois  dn 
monde  fl^triasent,  aoit  qne  les  s^ipsEmoea 
aenles  donnant  prise  aur  moos. 

L^bonneur  eetta  lie  ascarpia  et  sans 
borda,  dont  on  ne  Toit  pas  denx  fois  le 
rivage,  pas  pins  qn*i>n  ne  rcToit  celni  da 
la  mort,  Taut  que  tont  tache  soit  indell- 
bile^  qne  toute  blessnre  garde  sa  cicatrice : 
Tasprit  dn  joande  a  &it  son  coda,  il  Ta 
maiqn6  da  son  inoisiTe  ampieinta  at  y  a 
Ters6  son  implacability. 

Le  monde,  il  est  Trai,  onblie  parfois ; 
mais  il  n'effaoe  rien  et  ne  pardonne 
jamais.  H  ne  pent  pardonner,  et  e*e8t 
tont  simple  1  Ne  disposant  d'aucun  biaa 
T^ritabla,  d*ancnne  recompense  r^Ile,  il 
n'a  pour  se  prot^ger  lui-mdma  qne  le 
chatiment  inexorable.  Maispr^s^ment 
paroe  qna  ce  mattre  dvr,  eapricienx  et 
impnissant  n*a  rien  damienzb  offrir,  an 
est  inrit6  4  oberdwr  plus  hanl^  dans  ka 
aspaoas  libraa^  «&  rafnge  aontre  desarrtto. 
ixr6fbimabks  id-baa.  Si  notre  a|^»Ma- 
tion  mat  la  monde  il  sa  T^ritaUe  plaoSt 
qni  mms  dira  oombien  see  flagellatiope 
sanmt  anMea  dans  la  ji^iae  tudiTa  que 
nous  en  fiaiaons  ?  fist  Q  bien  probabla 
qn'una  ^lataata  approbation  nons  ao- 
aompagnant  toigonra,  nons  eossioma 
abairebe  Bien  avao  la  miftma  61an  et  la 
mime  pen^Tixaitce  f 

Loraqne  Tbonnenr  est  eompromia,  la 
Terta  pent  n'en  Atra  pas  raoins  intasta  on 
reeonqnise ;  elle  est  toqjoors  prdte  i  nons 
prote^er  at  oqiabla  de  le  £siie  ;-  rien  ne 
sanrait  empioher  qne  la  consoianae  n'^ldve 
son  t6moignaga  et  na  nons  |Uace  sous  la 
loi  da  rinnooenoe^  ou  sons  la  loi  dn  le- 
pentir. 

We  venture  upon  a  fourth  ex- 
tract, which  seems  to  us  full  of  a 
kind  of  saintly  wisdom : — 

Songe*t-on  bien  i  quel  dagr6  monrirde- 
chagrin  est  une  mort  impie  ?  Y  a-t-il  nn 
saint  qni  soit  mort  de  ebagrin  f  Les 
bommes  sont  particulidremant  tonohte 
de  cea  aortes  de  mort ;  ils  les  adminnt 
aTee  nne  pi6t6  idolAt^ne ;  ils  craient  y  toit 
rapotb^oae  de  la  sensibility  bumaine. 
An  lien  de  cela»  comment  na  pas  r^p^ter, 
aTcc  sainte  Brigitte:  *LeB  insens^s  qni 
s'6crient:  Nous  Tonlons  plnt6t  monxir 
que  quitter  nos  Tolontee  r  Yainement  ils 
disent>  en  conrbant  la  tite,  sans  Touloir 
relcTcr  leur  ame  aecabl6e :  Nona  adorons 
les  Toies  de  Dieu  ;  lui  seul  est  le  mattrel 
Abl  quelque  soit  le  respect  dn  ailence  on 
de  la  parole,  cat  abandon  i  la  doulanr, 
cette  Bouffrance  saoa  eontr61a^  a'a  qn'niL 
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nom  pour  la  eonseieneey  et  ce  nom,  c'ert : 
— ^mnrmnre!  Et  ce  munniire  n*eBtpM 
senlement  une  plaintel  Quoiqne  inarti- 
cole,  ce  murmnre  est  accnsatear! 

We  think  it  is  not  needful  to 
give  many  extracts  to  show  the 
nature  of  any  work.  There  is  no- 
thing sooner  discernible  than  good 
writing.  Horace  talks  of  purple 
patches  being  sewn  into  a  work; 


but  we  doubt  whether  an  indifife- 
rent  writer  ever  produces  these 
isolated  purple  patches.  At  any 
rate,  we  have  no  fear  of  recom- 
mendinp;  to  our  readers  the  volumes 
containing  Madame  Swetchine's 
life  and  writings,  as  works  whidi. 
if  they  should  read,  they  will 
thank  us  for  having  brought  them 
before  their  notice. 


VOTA. 


I. 


TEENE,  with  the  sted&st  «ye0» 
-'-  Tet  fltanding  on  the  shore  of  life, 
Yet  ignorant  of  storm  and  strife. 
What  art  can  tell  thy  destinies  P 


II. 


If  wishes  have  a  power  to  hkss^ 

l%y  days  be  erowned  with  perfect  ends, 
With  *  honour,  love,  and  troops  of  fiieads,' 

And  wealth— if  wealth  he  happiness. 


III. 


A  radiant  youth,— a  quiet  age ; 
Then,  undismayed  and  uui^trest, 
Among  thy  children  loved  and  blest» 

To  okise  the  peaceful  pilgrimage ! 


IV. 


Tet,  dearest,  if  my  idle  hope,  « 
Shaping  a  fdtmre  from  thy  face, 
As  gentle  as  its  gentle  grace, 

Has  drawn  too  fair  a  hotcosoope  :— 


V. 


And  if  the  oommon  lot  be  thine. 
If  tears  must  dim  those  tender  eyes. 
Pass  through  the  grieft  that  round  thee  rise 

TJpholden  by  a  strength  divine. 


VI. 


A  noble  li£e,*^a  glad  release 

From  all  the  sorrows  of  the  way; 
And,  when  thou  hast  fulfilled  the  day. 

The  end  be,  like  the  morning,  peace  1 


G.  A.L. 
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MR.   COLLIER'S    'REPLY; 


H'^HE  pages  of  Fraser^i  Magannt 
J-  are  hardly  the  fitting  place  for 
a  long  literary  controversy,  and  it 
is  probable  that  many  of  its  readers 
will  think  they  have  had  quite 
enough  of  the  Perkins  Shakspeare. 
But  as  the  subject  of  these  disco- 
veries is  not  one  of  merely  ephe- 
meral interest,  as  the  oise  put  for- 
ward in  two  former  articles  in  this 
Magazine*  might  seem  to  bear 
ham  on  Mr.  Collier,  and  as  Mr. 
Hamilton's  long-promised  book  has 
since  appeared,  and  Mr.  Collier  has 
put  forward  a  long  and  careful 
reply  to  him,  the  writer  of  those 
two  articles  persuades  himself  that 
perl&ps  it  may  not  be  considered 
obtrusive — ^that  perhaps  it  'may 
even  be  expected  of  him — to  offer 
some  remarks  upon  the  explana- 
tions that  Mr.  Collier  has  given. 
Besides  Mr.  Hamilton's  Inquiry 
and  Mr.  Collier's  Reply ,  there  nave 
appeared  a  host  of  communications 
and  articles  in  various  periodicals ; 
among  the  latter^  the  most  notice- 
able being  an  article  by  the  editor 
of  I^ot^s  aivd  Queries^f  one  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review^X  and  a  third  in 
the  Saticrday  Review,^  all  three  in 
favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
emendations  in  the  folio,  and  all 
written  with  much  care  and  thought, 
and  with  a  desire  to  steer  clear  of 
the  personalities  with  which  the 
discussion  has  been  unhappily  too 
much  embarrassed. 

Tiie  former  inquiry  in  this  Maga- 
zine was,  it  may  be  remembered, 
divided  into  two  branches:  the 
first  as  to  whether  ot  not  the  Emen- 
datvons  were  genuine ;  the  second, 
if  they  were  not  so,  as  to  the  share 
Mr.  Collier  had  taken  in  the  transac- 
tion. It  is  proposed,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  to  consider  what  explana- 
tions have  been  given  upon  both 
these  questions. 

As  to  the  first  Mr.  Collier  him- 
self says  very  little,  beyond  some 
sarcastic   and   not   very  nice  re- 


marks on  the  tests  applied  by  Mr. 
Maskelyne;  a  suggestion  that  the 
pencillings  in  the  folio  may  have 
been  made  by  tracing  over  some 
supposed  specks  and  spots  with  a 
modern  pencil  ;||  and  a  bold  and 
direct  imputation  that  these  pen- 
cilling have  been  made  by  some  of 
the  officers  in  the  British  Museum, 
in  imitation  of  Mr.  Collier's  writ- 
ing. Beyond  these  rhetorical  sub- 
terfuges of  unworthy  recrimination, 
Mr.  GDllier  may  be  said  almost  to 
abandon  the  defence  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Notes  and  Emenda- 
tiofis. 

The  editor  of  the  Afhewmttn, 
however,  does  not  so  readily  give 
up  this  part  of  the  case.  In  oraer 
to  controvert  the  position  in  Mr. 
Hamilton's  first  letter  to  the  Times 

Sublished  Julv  2nd),  concerning  aa 
teratiou  in  Richard  111.^ '  where 
the  sta^  direction,  ''with  th« 
body,"  is  written  in  pencil  in  a 
clear  modem  hand,  while  over  this 
the  ink  corrector  writes  in  the  an- 
tique and  smaller  character  *'  with 
the  dead  bodie,"  the  word  "  dead** 
being  seemingly  inserted  to  cover 
over  the  entire  space  occupied  by 
the  larger  pencil  writing,  and 
"  bodie"  instead  of  "  body,"  to  give 
the  requisite  appearance  of  anti- 
quity ;'%  the  editor,  after  a  severe 
lecture  to  Mr.  Hamilton  for  his 
ignorance,  proves  that  '  body'  was 
an  ancient  form  of  spelHng  the 
word  before  i6j2  (the  date  of  the 
second  folio).  Nevertheless,  *  body* 
is  undoubtedly  the  only  modem 
form  of  spelling,  and  *  bodie'  would 
to  a  modem  eye  have  an  '  appear- 
ance of  antiquity.'  Moreover,  the 
editor  omits  to  notice  the  fact  that 
the  iiencil  *  body'  is  written  in  *  a 
clear  modem  hand,'  and  is  under 
the  ink  *  bodie,'  written  in  *tlie 
antique  and  smaller  character.' 

Another  point  referred  to  by  the 
editor  is  to  show,  by  a  quotation 
from  the  diary  of  Henry  Teonge, 


*  For  January  and  Febrqary  in  this  year. 

+  Uarch  34tli,  i860.  t  April,  i86o, 

§  April  2i8t.  II  See  Reply ^  p.  31. 

If  Mr.  Hamilton's  letter  to  the  Times^  Jnue  22,  1B59. 
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that  the  naval  expression,  'three 
cheers,'  was  known  as  far  back  as 
between  1675  and  16^9;  and  this 
is  meant  as  a  demolition  of  Dr. 
Ingleby's  test-word,  *  a  cheer.'* 

Haying  mentioned  these  two 
instances,  the  editor  of  the  Alhe" 
wEum  triumphantly  exclaims,  *So 
passes  into  air  the  last  vestige  of 
proof  yet  adduced  against  the 
antiquity  and  genuineness  of  the 
Old  Corrector  r  Of  a  truth  the 
editor  is  not  complimentary  to  the 
good  faith  or  intelligence  of  his 
readers. 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewer^  how- 
ever, goes  much  more  deeply  into 
this  part  of  the  question,  and  en- 
deavours to  sustain  the  authenticity 
of  the  EmendoUionSj  both  on  inter- 
nal or  critical  grounds,  and  on 
external  evidence,  such  as  the  cha- 
racter of  the  writing,  &c. 

The. first  class  we  must  pass  over 
very  briefly.  They  are  no  doubt 
of  great  importance,  but  the^  would 
require  a  treatise  to  do  them  justice : 
and  with  re^rd  to  the  question  01 
the  authenticity  of  the  Emenda- 
tions, they  must  in  some  respect  be 
subsement  to  the  consideration  of 
the  external  evidence;  that  is  to 
say,  if  it  could  be  clearly  shown 
that  the  writing  of  the  notes  was 
spurious,  all  the  internal  evidence 
in  the  world  could  not  set  them 
up  as  genuine;  if^  on  the  other 
hand,  it  could  be  distinctly  proved 
that  the  writing  of  the  notes  was 
really  ancient  and  of  a  certain  date, 
internal  evidence  might  be  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
their  value  and  authenticity,  though 
it  could  add  nothing  to  the  testi- 
mony of  their  age. 

The  first  point  of  internal  evi- 
dence that  the  Reviewer  mentions, 
but  declines  to  re-open,  is  the  value 
of  the  corrections.  He  enumerates 
several  critics  who  have  formed  an 
adverse  opinion  to  them;  but  he 
omits  in  the  number  to  mention 
the  names  of  Mr.  Dyce  and  Mr. 
Staunton.  The  Reviewer  himself 
adheres  to  his  own  previously- 
expressed  opinion,  that  the  correc- 


tions are  for  the  most  part  of  great 
value.  How  fur  this  fact  of  hia 
having  publicly  committed  himself 
to  this  opinion  ma^  imperceptibly 
have  biassed  his  judgment,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  imputation  of  unfair- 
ness in  this  suggestion.  Every  one 
knows  how,  in  the  case  of  the  Ire- 
land Papers,  some  of  the  most  emi> 
nent  critics  of  the  day.  who  had 
been  taken  in  at  first  ana  expressed 
their  belief  that  the  papers  were 
genuine,  would  not  to  the  last,  in 
spite  of  discoveries  and  confessions, 
abandon  their  faitL  The  more 
violent  the  onslaught  on  it,  the 
more  thoroughly  did  it  seem  over- 
thrown, the  greater  strength  and 
life  did  their  credulity  assume. 

The  next  point  insisted  on  is  the 
enormous  multitude  of  the  correc- 
tions, e^ecially  in  minor  matters^ 
such  as  in  punctuation,  typographic 
cal  errors,  and  so  forth,  and  the 
great  improbability  that  a  forger 
would  have  taken  so  much  trouble 
for  no  purpose — ^that  is  to  say,  for 
no  apparent  purpose.  The  argu- 
ment is  ingenious,  but  not  original. 
It  was  put  forward  bv  a  writer  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly/  Advertiser  for 
last  October,  and  was,  with  the 
other  clever  arguments  in  that 
periodical,  commented  on  in  our 
article  in  this  Magazine  for  Jan- 
uary.t 

Tne  third  point  is  what  the 
Reviewer  terms  the  unexpected  cha- 
racter of  a  great  numoer  of  the 
emendations.  The  Reviewer  .  ex- 
pressly avoids  all  'sasthetic  criti- 
cism* regarding  the  alterations, 
which  in  his  former  article,  pro- 
bably in  consideration  for  his 
country  readers,  he  explained  to 
mean  the  '  criterion  of  .mere  likings 
and  dislikings.*  Perhaps,  he  did 
wiselv  to  avoid  this  thorny  path» 
for  when  he  does  occasionally  stray 
into  it  he  does  not  show  mucn 
readiness  in  surmounting  the  ob- 
stacles he  meets  with.  Under  this 
very  head  of  the  unexpected  cha- 
racter of  the  Emeiidations  he  in- 
stances one  in  Timan   of  Athens 


*  Both  these  points  are  also  insisted   on   by  the  Edinhurffk  Reviewer  in  the 
enirent  number,  pp.  463,  468. 
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(A.  v..  S.  i),  whfere,  according  to 
the  old  copies,  'Timon  bids  each 

Athenian 

^TakehiMhatte, 
Come  hither,  ere  my  tree  hath  fielt  the 

axe 
jknd  haog  himflell.' 

'Take  his  harie^  contiimes  the 
Beviewer,  '  is  sheer  nonsense — ^it  is 
all  but  certain  Shakspeare  did  not 
write  it;  yet  it  is  so  near  sense 
that  every  editor  has  passed  it  by 
without  remark  as  not  worth  touch- 
ing. The  Corrector  reads,  'take 
his  halter J*^*  But  why  should 
'take  his  haste'  be  sheer  nonsense, 
more  than  'take  his  leisure,'  or 
'take  his  time,*  which  are  both 
tolerably  common  ezpessions  % 
Surely  ^akespeare  may  be  allowed 
the  use  of  a  Sara^  \ty6iiafauy  assum- 
ing[  this  to  be  one,  especiaUy  where 
it  is  consistent  with  the  genius  of 
the  language.  The  Reviewer  indeed 
does  not,  as  Mr»  Collier  has  done, 
uphold  '  the  aptness  of  the  change : 
he  merely  considers  'its  boldness.' 
^Why,*  says  he,  'should  a  ibrger 
hare  gone  out  of  his  way  to  meddle 
with  a  text  which  no  man  had 
disturbed  before  f  The  answer 
seems  plain  enough.  If  the  forger 
thought  the  passage  unintelligible, 
he  would  alter  it,  as  he  had  done  the 
text  in  hundreds  of  other  instances.. 
He  would  have  done  exactly  what 
an  honest  corrector,  proceecUng  by 
guess-work,  would  have  done,  the 
object  being  to  correct  the  text  of 
the  author;  with  this  difference, 
that  a  forger,  wishing  to  make  it 
ajppear  tlu^  his  corrections  were 
tile  work  of  one  who  had  superior 
means  of  making  them,  would 
naturally  yentuie  more  lioldly  on 


emendations,  with  the  knowled^ 
that  his  own  reputation  as  a  critic 
was  not  at  stake,  and  that,  if  any 
particular  corrections  were  found 
fault  with,  the  odium  would  attach 
to  their  anonymous  flAithor. 

The  subject  next  referred  to  is 
the  bulky  cbss  of  changes  made, 
not  for  the  purification  ot  the  text, 
but  obviously  for  adaptation  for 
the  stage,  where  long  passages  an 
struck  out,t  apparently  with  a 
view  of  ^ortening  a  play  for 
theatrical  representation.  The  Re- 
viewer argues  on  the  great  im- 
probability that  a  forger  should 
take  this  extra  trouble  for  no  ob- 
ject. But,  in  the  first  place,  it  ia 
not  quite  clear  that  the  entunffings 
are  by  the  same  hand  as  the  altera- 
tions of  the  text  We  should  coi^ 
eeive  it  not  easy  to  show  a  sindla- 
rity  between  mere  straight  lines  and 
'  the  character  of  handwriting.  But 
suppose  it  to  be  established  that 
both  the  operations  were  performed 
by  the  same  pen;  how  would  that 
tend  to  prove  they  were  not  both 
done  by  a  forger  %  The  hypothesLS. 
started  bv  Mr.  CoUier,  and  adapted 
by  the  Edvnbwrgh  Reviewer^  is  that 
the  Old  Corrector  wwked  with  a 
double  object;  partly  to  correct 
the  text  from  some  authentie 
source ;  x>artly  to  curtaQ  certain  of 
the  plays  for  the  stage;  or  that 
he  might  have  had  access  to  the 
prompt-books  of  a  theatre,  which 
contamed  a  purer  text,  and  also 
had  passages  expunged  to  suit  the 
plays  to  the  staga  Would  it  be 
very  extraordinary  that  an  astute 
forger,  in  order  to  accredit  his 
foigery,  should  make  his  altera- 
tions in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest 


*  This  18  one  of  the  alteimtiona  which  were  not  published  in  the  iVofet  ami 
EwktndatUm*^  but  being  discorered  afterwards  were  inserted  in  the  Liti  appended,  to 
the  Sevtn  Lectures*  There  an  no  explanatory  notes  to  that  LUty  bat  in  the  Pve&eft 
Ur.  Collier  comments  on  some  of  these  freshly-disooTered  emendations,  and  among 
others  on  this  one  :  *  Acoording  to  the  old  text^'  says  he,  *  people  were  to  come  and 
hang  themselves  without  the  means  of  doing  so.'  So  that  as  each  man  was  to  '  take 
his  halter,'  Mr.  Collier  seems  to  think,  or  to  snppose  that  Shakespeare  thonght^  that 
it  was  the  oostom  in  Athens  for  every  man  to  have  his  own  peculiar  halter,  as  one  of 
his  household  goods  and  chatty  ready  for  any  emergeniT-. 

f  The  &Unbwrffk  Meviewer  fnqoires  in  a  note  (p.  471)  why  our  language  has  not 
two  words—  *  one  to  denote  aetoal  obliteration  by  scratching  or  defacing ;  the  other,  the 
sign  (cross  lines),  denoting  obliteration.'  For  the  latter,  would  not  to  expwHge^  serve 
his  turn  f  '  It  is  good  .  .  .  it  comes  of '  expumgo,  Sven  txpWMtitm  ought  to  meet  with 
no  disfavour  in  the  eyes  of  a  writer  who  uses  Uie^ equally  old  woid  Hiormnimg,  Or,  j£ 
he>would  refer  to  his  Blackstone,  he  would  find  that  to  cancel  would  supply  his  want. 
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these  ideas?  He  would  wish  to 
nuike  an  object  for  the  alterations 
4kpparent.  Could  he  haYe  hit  on  a 
better  plan) 

The  fifth  subject  of  inquiry 
is  as  to  the  so-called  '  test-worda' 
Bat  as  nothing  has  been  established 
on  this  point,  we  shall  pass  it 
over. 

The  neKt  and  last  point  of  in** 
tenud  evidence,  is  the  proportion 
of  original  emendations  introduced 
by  the  Corrector.  This  is  a  sul>> 
ject  which  has  never  yet  been 
thoroughly  gone  into.  To  do  it 
well  and  accurately  is  of  course  a 
work  of  considerable  time  and 
labour.  We  have  reason  to  hope 
that  such  a  work,  performed  by  a 
thorouffh  Shakspenan  scholar,  will 
be  made  public  before  the  mystery 
in  which  the  whole  subject  is 
involved  shall  be  d^esared  up.  It 
may  possibly  help  to  the  clearing. 
Mr.  Hamilton  in  his  Inquirt/  has 
published  a  real  liat  ot  aU  the 
emendations '  in  the  play  of  Ham* 
let  contained  in  the  Perkins  folio, 
including  those  not  published  by 
Mr.  Collier,  either  in  his  No^  and 
Emendatiofu  or  his  professedly  com- 
plete list*  On  Mr.  Hamilton's 
collation  the  Reviewer  observes : — 

Adopting  It  aa  oar  guide,  we  have 
counted  in  the  play  of  Hamlet  thirty- 
eight  instances  of  coincidence  with  con- 
jectures of  the  older  critics  down  to 
Johnson  ezclusiTe ;  eight  only  from 
Johnson  exclosire  (besides  a  yeiy  few  of 
uncertain  data,  from  what  is  'called  the 
'^Yarionim*  edition) ;  of  modem  and  oo- 
tempoimry  oritios  not  a  stngla  one.  How 
tius  oircnmstaiioe  bean  on  the  sappoel- 


tion  of  a  recent  {orfgsrj,  our  readezs  will 
judge  for  themselves. 

In  this  passage  the  word  exdn^^ 
ewe  should  evidently  be  indueive  in 
one  of  the  instanoes  where  it  occurs, 
as  it  could  not  be  the  intention  of 
the  Reviewer  t6  exclude  Johnson's 
oo^jectnxes  altogether;  there  are 
in  fact  four  of  his  recorded  in  the 
list.  On  the  whole  we  count  fifty* 
thnfe  of  these  '  instanoes  of  coinci<« 
deuce'  (including  the  four  from 
Johnson),  leaving  three  to  corre- 
spond with  the  Wery  few  of  uiv- 
certain  data'  mentioned  by  the 
Reviewer. 

But  before  the  Reeiewer  draws  or 
insinuatas  the  conclusion  that  the 
fieust  of  there  being  none '  of  modem 
and  cotemporary  critics' is  incon- 
sistent with  ^  the  supposition  of  a 
recent  forgery,'  he  should  have 
stated  to  his  readers  whether  there 
are  many  of  such  modem  coigectu- 
ral  emendations  in  this  play  of 
MandeLf  Not  that  we  are  to 
consider  Mr.  Hamilton's  liet  as  ex- 
haustive on  this  point  He  informs 
us  (p.  33)  that  he  is  intlebted  to 
Mr.  Staunton  for  the  indication  of 
the  original  sources.  It  is  marvel- 
lous that  that  gentleman,  consider* 
ing  the  amount  of  literary  labour 
he  is  known  to  be  at  present  en- 
caged in,  has  found  leisure  to  ren- 
der Mr.  Hamilton  this  assistance. 
The  probability,  we  should  surmise, 
is  that  he  has  not  had  time  to  do 
more  than  refer  to  the  Variorum 
and  Jermene  as  his  sources  of  infor* 
mation  for  the  present  purpose.  If 
so,  he  may  XMrhaps  have  overlooked 
some  instanceaX 


*  The  number  of  thsM  '  sins  of  omission,'  to  use  Mr.  Collier's  own  phrase^  is 
^uite  extraordinary,  especially  after  that  gentleman's  peeitiTe  statement,  that  'no 
•ether  on  his  part  oonld  bediaeoreved.'— (Prefiica  to  Seven  Lectwree,  p.  Indx.)  To  take 
SEt  random  p.  35  in  Mr.  Ibmilton's  book^  the  first  fall  page  of  the  ooUat&on,  there  are 
shown  to  be  twenty  eorreetioDs,  indadiiig  stage  directions  and  emanres ;  of  these 
Mr.  Collier  has  published  only  five,  or  according  to  Mr.  Hamilton  onl j  four ;  but  ha 
has  not  remarked  that  the  cancelling  of  the  two  UfM  in  Horatio's  last  speech, 
beginning  '  But,  look,  the  mom,'  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Collier,  though  somewhat  oat 
ef  place,  being  noticed  under  the  heading  of  soene  3.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
eighth  and  ninth  lines  of  the  same  speech,  beginning  'Doyoa  conseat, 'are also straok 
oat ;  but  this  erasure  is  not  mentioiMd  by  Mr.  Kunilton. 

i-  Vanons  inataaoes  have  been  pointed  out  by  other  eiitieB  with  regard  to  00- 
iBoident  eotgeotuns  between  tiia  Old  Corrector  and  modem  eommentatora  in  other 
plays ;  and  notably  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  8idn^  Walker's  alteration  in  AWs  WtU 
thttt  Bnds  Well  (A.  t.  S.  3),  of  inseeiteceming  into  vsMm/Us eumUnff  .*  as  to  whieh  aee 
JDr.  Ingleb7*s  Shakspetuw  foirwaltoiM^  p.  32  €<  seq. 

1^  In  the  Tery  page  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  List  ooeuis  one  instaneSi    In  the  speech  of 
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[Ifoy, 


But  besides  the  fifty-three  coin- 
cidences with  the  SQ^estions  of 
other  commentators^  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's List  shows  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  alterations  in  the 
Perkins  f(^o,  which  coincide  with 
the  readings  of  the  quartos  and 
the  other  folios,  but  of  which  alte- 
rations Mr.  Collier  has,  for  some 
unexplained  reason,  published  only 
about  seventy,  tiie  EdifUbufrgk 
Reviewer  blames  Mr.  Hamilton  lor 
the  selection  of  this  play,  intimat- 
ing that  it  was  chosen  as  one  which 
served  his  purpose  particularly 
well, '  being  one  of  which  there  are 
three  eld  quartoBf*'  and  he  adds — 
'  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  quar- 
tos, which  have  an  independent  au- 
thority of  their  own,  are  very  often 
right,  and  that  whether  the  Correc- 
tor were  forger  or  true  man,  the 
coincidences  Between  him  and  the 
quartos  were  certain  to  be  very 

numeix>us If  Mr.  Hamilton 

had  really  wished  to  institute  a 
fair  ino^oiry  into  this  question  of 
originahty,  he  would  have  selected 
one  of  the  plays  of  which  there  is 
no  quarto.' 

Passing,  by  the  imputation  on 
Mr.  Hamilton's  fedrness,  we  must 
say  we  can  see  nothing  objection- 
able in  the  course  pursued  by  that 
gentleman.  The  advocates  for  the 
Old  Corrector,  including  the  Edin" 
burgh  Reviewer,  contend  that  he 
must  have  had.  some  original  un- 
known to  us,  from  -  which  ne  made 
his  alterations.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
wishes  to  show  that  the  original  of 
a  great  part  of  the  alterations  may 
be  traced  to  known  sources :  and 
he  shows  that  in  the  play  of  Ilam- 
let  most  numerous  alterations  can 
be  traced  to  the  quartos,  which  are 
as  well  known  to  modem  commen- 
tators as  to  any  that  may  have 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IT., 
and  probably  a  great  deal  better. 


Hie  Reviewer  contrasts  fiivouraUy 
the  course  adopted  by  Dr.  Ingleby, 
who.  he  says, '  selects  fifty-five  re- 
marKable  alterations  in  Meeuure 
for  Measure:  *  On  his  own  show- 
ing,* he  continues,  *  twenty-nine  of 
these  coincide  with  the  coqjectures 
of  others,  twenty-six  have  no  known 
parallels.  Surely  a  pretty  fair 
proportion.'  The  Renewer  has 
fallen  into  a  slight  inaccuracy  either 
in  his  computation  or  in  his  cod- 
ing the  figures  supplied  hy  &. 
Ingleby ;  these  are,^  49  (alteration^ 
23,  new;  26  (coinciaencea)  Of 
these  latter  Dr.  Injgleby  states,  he 
cannot  say  the  list  is  anything  like 
complete ;  and  it  is  not  a  selection 
of  'remarkable  alterations,'  but  a 
list  of  corrections  of  only  one  out 
of  four  classes,  viz.,  *  alterations  of 
words  supposed  to  have  been  mis- 
printed.' It  may  be  added  here, 
though  it  is  beside  the  present 
question,  that  of  the  twenty-six 
coincidences,  fifteen  are  not  noticed 
by  Mr.  Collier ;  but  nine  of  them, 
it  should  be  added,  are  first  pub- 
lished in  his  list,  where  no  coinci* 
dences  are  mentioned. 

We  perhaps  may  be  thought  to 
have  given  too  much  attention  ta 
these  merely  preliminary  matters  ; 
but  the  earnest  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  argued  by  the 
Edifiburgh  Reviewer  seemed  to  in- 
vest them  with  an  interest  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  belonged 
to  them.  Let  us  turn  now  to  w'hat 
the  Reviewer  admits  to  be  'the 
more  important  branch  of  our  in- 
quiry'— ^tne  consideration  of  the 
external  evidence  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Emendations.  We 
pass  by  the  insinuation  that  Sir 
Fredenc  Madden  did  not  approach 
the  investigation  free  from  all  bias,, 
owing  to  the  doubts  previously 
avowed  as  to  the  authentiGity  of 
the  volume  by  literary  critics. 


Marcellufl,  nearly  at  tlie  dose  of  the  first  scene  of  tbe  play  occurs  tBe  passage,  *  No> 
faiery  talkea,*  aA  printed  in  tbe  folio  ;  the  Corrector,  by  crossing  out  the  I  iromialhfMf 
has  altered  that  word  to  tahet,  Tbe  alteration  is  not  mentioned  in  Kotet  and 
Emendations,  but  it  is  in  Mr.  Collier's  Lift.  Tbe  alteration  has  been  made  in  all 
modem  editions,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Varicrwn  and  Jennene;  but  this  coincidence 
is  not  mentioned  in  Mr.  Hamilton's.  Zts^. 

*  The.  J^ewer  modestly  .understates  his  case ;  for  Mr.  Collier  says  there  are  at 
least  six  quartos. — Shakttpeare^  .by  J.  P.  Collier,  Esq.  1843.  Inl2oductioa.ta 
Hamlet,  yd.  yii.,  199. 
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The  pencil-marks,  says  the  j?e- 
viewer,  are  the  only  '  seriously 
suspicious  circumstances  in  the 
case.*  *  It  is  really  idle  to  foist  in 
other  minor  suspicions/  such  as 
the  circumstance  of  the  writing  of 
the  notes  being  in  a  factitious  ink. 
The  Reviewer^  who  allu(}e8  on  this 
pDint  to  the  former  articles  in 
yroMT,  had  foi^tten  a  note  to  the 
second,*  in  which  it  Ti^as  stated  that 
the  fact  of  the  writing  bein^  in 
wash  would  of  itself  go  very  httle 
way  towards  proving  a  forgery; 
but  taken  with  the  other  circum- 
stances— the  traces  of  modem  pen- 
dllings,  the  alleged  imitative  old 
character  of  the  writing — ^it  was  a 
very  significant  circumstance,  see- 
ing that  the  wash  gave  the  writing 
an  additional  appearance  of  an- 
tiquity; and  the  JRevietoer  must 
permit  us,  without  any  intention 
of  discourtesy,  to  retort  his  ob- 
servation, that  '  it  is  really  idle  to 
say  in  the  face  of  these  facts,*  that 
'  when  once  a  false  suspicion  pre- 
vails, every  innocent  and  imma- 
terial incident  wears  at  once  a 
siispicious  air  in  hostile  eyes' — a 
dictum  that  contains  about  as  laige 
an  amount  of  the  petttio  principii 
as  could  well  be  condensed  in  so 
small  a  compass. 

With  regsod  to  the  pencil-marks, 
the  Reviewer  admits  that  'there 
they  are  most  undoubtedly,  and 
in  very  great  numbers  too.*t 
He  goes  on  to  say,  'Even  now 
they  (the  i)encil-inarks)  are  hard 
to  discover,  until  the  eye  has 
become  used  to  the  search.  But 
when  it  has  —  especially  with 
the  aid  of  a  glass  at  first — they 
become  perceptible  enough.*  In 
other  words,  they  are  not  dis- 
coverable but  on  a  very  slow  and 
careful  scrutiny.  It  is  probable 
they  never  would  have  been 
detected  at  all  but  for  the  sus- 
picions roused  by  the  apparently 
leijfned  character  of  tne  hand- 
wnting,  which  naturally  excited 
the  most  minute  inspection  of  the 
volume. 


On  this  part  of  the  case  there  is 
one  more  point  that  deserves  notice. 
In  the  marzin  of  the  folio,  against 
the  line  in  ifamlet. 

And  crooke  the  pregnant  Hindges  of  the 
knee, 

is  written  in  pencil  the  word 
begging.  This  is  printed  in  the 
facsimile  prefixed  to  Mr.  Hamilton's 
volume.  '  What  is  gained  by  it  T 
says  Mr.  Collier.  'There  is  actually 
no  corresponding  emendation  of  the 
old  printed  copy,  so  that  "bejo^ng^* 
must  have  been  written  in  the 
margin,  not  as  a  suggestion  for  a 
diange  of  language,  but  merely  aa 
an  explanation,  and  a  bad  explana- 
tion too, if  it  refer  to  "pregnant**  in 
the  poers  text.  No  man  who  pre- 
tends to  imderstand  Shakespeare 
would  think  of  placing  "begging** 
in  the  margin  as  the  true  sense  of 
pregnant.*]:  This  would  of  course 
depend  on  whether  the  person  who 
wrote  the  mar^nal  note  understood 
the  force  of  uic  word  'pregnant* 
The  theory  on  which  a  great  num- 
ber of  errors  are  supposed  to  have 
crept  into  the'  text  is,  that  the 
transcriber  or  printer  misunder- 
stood words  spoken  by  the  actor  or 
reader,  and  wrote  down  or  printed 
words  that  were  something  like  the 
originals  in  sound.  Now  let  us 
suppose  that  the  'Old  Corrector* 
may  have  felt  a  difficulty  as  to  the 
word  '  pregnant,'  that  he  may  have 
occasionally  altered  by  guess,  and- 
tliat  the  pencil  note  '  begging*  was 
made  b^  him  (though  it  certainly 
has  a  '  hkelihood  of  modern  seem- 
ing*). He  would  try  to  hit  on  a 
word  that  would  give  a  sense  in 
place  of  the  one  he  did  not  qyite 
understand,  and  that  should  be 
like  it  in  sound — '  begging  *  might 
in  this  place  give  a  meaning ;  the 
sound  of  the  first  syllable  at  least 
was  not  unlike  that  of  the  word  in 
the  text;  but  perhaps  not  quite 
satisfied  with  tlie  alteration,  he  did 
not  adopt  it  by  writing  it  in  ink» 
or  in  going  over  his  pencil  notes 
this  one  may  have  escaped   his 


*  Prater* 9  Magazine,  Feb.,  p.  176.        ' 
t  The  Reriewer  ib  here  at  i«ne  with  Mr.  Collier,  who  defies  Mr.  Hamilton  to 
ahow  an  'infinite  number'  of  pencil  marlcs  in  the  Tolnme. — J^epty,  p.  ^6. 

X  Ih.  p.  13. 
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notice.  Of  course  we  do  not  pre- 
tend  to  Bay  that  this  is  the  solution 
of  the  matter,  but  it  mav  be. 

We  turn  now  to  the  character  of 
the  handwriting.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
and  since  we  last  wrote,  Sir  Frederic 
Madden,*  have  declared  their 
deliberate  opinion  that  the  Notes 
are  entirely  a  modem  fabrication. 
Ilie  validity  of  these  opinions  has 
been  impugned  .in  various  ways; 
but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  not  one 
of  Mr.  Collier's  namerous  scientific 
friends  has  come  forward  to  pledge 
his  reputation  to  the  opinion  that 
the  Jvotes  are  genuine,  that  they 
are  of  the  handwritingof  the  seven^ 
teenth  century.  Mr.  Collier  speaks 
of  having  submitted  the  foGo  to 
the  Council  of  the  Siakespeare 
Society  and  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 

Suaries,  both  by  night  and  by 
ay.t  What  the  inspection  of  the 
book  on  these  occasions  may  have 
been  we  do  not  know.  But  it  is 
rumoured  that  while  the  volume 
was  lately  in  the  custody  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  solicitor, 
several  of  Mr.  Collier's  literary 
Mends  have  examined  the  book ; 
it  is  even  stated  that  four  gentle- 
men, earnest  friends  of  Mr.  Collier, 
and  eminent  antiquarians,  whose 
names  would  be  a  guarantee  for 
the  soundness  and  honesty  of  their 
opinion,  have  bestowed  on  the  book 
a  long  and  searching  examtoa- 
tion.t  Even  if  these  reports  be 
not  correct,  there  has  certainly 
been  every  opportunity  for  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  book ; 
but  no  positive  opinion  as  to  the 
handwriting  of  the  NoUs  being 
genuine  has,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
as  yet  appeared. 

The  editor  of  Notes  and  Queries 
says  indeed  that  *an  examina- 
tion of  the  Perkins  folio,  after 
t^e  publication  of  Mr.  Hiunilton^s 
letters  to  the  Times^  confirmed  his 
fidth*  in  the  genuineness  of  the 
Old  Corrector's  work.  He  proceeds 
to  argue  about  the  test-words,  and 


the  old-looking  ink  and  the  pcnicil- 
lings,  but  he  nowhere  gives  it  as 
his  decided  opinion  that  the  hand* 
writing  is  genuine  and  ancieni 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  the 
Edifdnvrgh  Review^  if  rumour  be 
not  incorrect  as  to  its  authorshipi 
is  a  gentleman  of  the  most  varied 
and  extensive  attainments.  Great 
skill  in  paleography  it  i^pears  is 
among  them ;  at  tea^  so  it  may  be 
presumed  from  the  confident  tone 
in  which  he  speaks  on  the  subject 
He  also,  as  has  been  shown,  argues, 
acuie  argtdeqaey  about  the  pencil- 
lings,  (kc,  and  even  about  the  cha» 
racter  of  the  writing,  but  he  will 
not  pled^  himself  to  the  expression- 
of  an  opinion  that  it  is  really  old. 
He  says  indeed,  4t  is  a  question 
on  which  we  can  take  small  account 
of  the  ipse  diait  of  an  expert,  know<^ 
ing,  as  we  do,  that  other  sagadouB 
eyes  have  received  a  contrary  im*- 
pression.'  But  who  is  the  owner 
of  these  'sagacious  eyes*?  Why 
does  he  not  come  forward  f  A 
report  has  reached  us  also  that  ^ 

fentleman — ^who  is  an  eminent 
'alseographist  holding  an  official 
situation,  for  which  £^ill  in  that 
science  is  needful,  and  who  ia  an 
intimate  Mend  c^  Mr.  Collier — 
has,  after  a  careful  eaomination  of 
l^e  folio,  anived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  handwriting  is  genuine, 
and  has  unreservedly  stated  that 
opinion  in  private.  We  say  with- 
out hesitation,  we  do  not  believe 
this  report  We  say  so,  not  because 
we  pin  our  faith  to  Sir  fVederic 
Madden,  or  imagine  him  to  be  in« 
fallible.  We  believe  him  to  bo 
eminently  skilled  in  the  science  to 
which  he  has  devoted  himsdf,  and 
we  have  in  a  former  article  recorded 
our  opinion  that  his  judgment  oa 
such  a  subject  is  entitled  to  the 
greatest  deference — an  opinion,  by 
the  way,  which  the  editor  of  the 
Atkenwum  was  pleased  to  exag- 
gerate, for  the  only  purpose,  as  it 
would   seem,   of  sneering  at  it; 


*  See  the  Critic  of  March  a4th. 
t  Replij,  p.  lo. 
t  It  is  satisfaetory  to  belieTe  that  there  is  at  least  so  mnoh  foundation  for  the 
statements  made  in  the  Athenceum  as  to  his  Grsce's  pennission  to  'four  eminent 
Fellows  of  the  Soeiety  of  Antiiinaries  to  make  a  oasefol  examination'  of  tha 
See  Frater'i  Mugaaine  lot  Jannazy,  p.  55. 
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— but  what  we  mean  is,  we  caimot 
credit  that  an  English  gentleman 
would  allow  a  Mend  to  be  the 
subject  of  so  much  animadversion 
as  Air.  Collier  has  been  in  this 
affiur,  without  coming  forward 
voluntarily  to  tender  evidence  in 
lusbehal£ 

A  new  fact  bearing  on  this  part 
of  the  case  has  recently  been  made 
publia  In  the  Literary  QaaetU  of 
Saturday,  March  17th,  appears  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Levy,  a  short- 
hand writer.  He  states  that  in 
August  last  a  small  piece  of 
I>aper,  containing  a  reference  to 
a  passage  in  CoriokmuSj  with  four 
words  in  short>-hand  written  on  it, 
was  shown  to  a  number  of  gentle- 
men in  his  profession.  These  words 
were  said  to  occur  in  the  margin  of 
Mr.  Collier's  folio.  By  no  system 
of  short-hand  in  common  use  at 
present  could  they  be  deciphered. 
Mr.  licvy  has  been  enffai^  for 
some  time  in  tracing  the  mstory  of 
short-hand  ¥niting  in  this  coimtry 
from  the  earliest  known  period, 
about  1602.  to  t^e  present  time. 
He  has  applied  everv  system  to  the 
elucidation  of  these  fourm^rsterious 
words,  and  has  at  length  discovered 
that  they  are  to  be  deciphered  by  a 
system  first  published  in  1774,  by 
means  of  wnich  the  words  are 
translateable  into  a  stage  direction, 
appropriate  to  the  passage  where 
they  are  found.  If  Mr.  Levy  be 
correct  in  his  facts,  this  stage  direc- 
tion in  short-hand  could  not  there^ 
fore  have  been  written  before  1774, 
though  it  may  have  been  written 
afterwarda 

In  the  meantime  all  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  controversy — we  must 
add  with  regret^  except  Mr.  Collier 
himself— are  loudly  calling  for  a 
thorough  and  critical  examination 
of  the  folio,  to  be  made  by  compe- 
tent persoxis,  as  to  whom  no  sus- 
picion of  partiaUty  or  bias  can 
attach.  Sorely  such  a  tribunal  can 
be  found ;  and  surely  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  the  present  owner  of 
the  volume,  will,  in  the  interests 
of  literature,  afford  every  fociUty 
for  such  an  inquiry. 

But  as  the  question  concerning 
the  authenticity  of  the  Notes  seems 
to  stand  nearly  in  the  same  position 


that  it  did  before,  we  must  still  ad- 
here to  our  opinion  that  they  are 
fiibrications ;  and  we  will  now  turn 
to  those  pointsthat  were  raised  in  the 
February  number  of  Fraser  relatinjB^ 
to  Mr  Collier's  share  in  the  publi-> 
cation  of  the  NoteSy  and  examine 
how  far  an  answer  has  been  given 
respecting  them.  They  were  five 
in  number,  besides  the  additional 
one  as  to  other  fabrications  which 
was  not  material  to  the  issue  con* 
ceming  the  Perkins  folio,  but  was 
incidentally  discussed  because  Mr. 
CoUier's  friends  insisted,  as  they 
do  now,  so  much  on  his  previously 
irreproachable  character. 

Before  we  enter  on  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  we  must  observe 
that  even  those  writers  who  have 
been  most  strenuous  in  their  advo- 
cacy of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Nota^  such  as  the  writers  in  the 
JSdinimrgh  and  Saivrday  Revieuoe^ 
rather  throw  Mr.  Colliw  overboara 
here.  We  will  not  reproduce  the 
summary  manner  in  which  the  first- 
mentioned  writer  deals  with  him. 
If  the  reader  have  any  curiosity  to 
see  it  he  may  turn  to  pages  476  to 
478  of  the  Edinburgh,  But  they 
both  ame  that  he  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  a  person  of  weak  under- 
standing and  inaccurate  memory, 
and  therefore,  as  they  argue,  the 
less  likely  a  sort  of  person  to  have 
committed  such  a  forgery  as  the 
Notes  in  the  Perkins  folio,  assuming 
that  they  are  forged.  We  must 
really  see,  therefore,  whether  Mr. 
Collier's  conduct,  in  the  particuiars 
we  are  about  to  re-examine,  do 
betray  merely  weakness  of  under- 
standing and  inaccuracy  of  memory. 

The  Tird  point  was  as  to  mt. 
Collier^  account  of  the  acquisition 
of  the  volume,  which  we  pro* 
nounced tobe incredible.  To  prove 
it  true  Mr.  Collier  now  produces 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Wellesley,  the 
Principal  of  New  Inn  Hall,  Chobrd, 
which  nas  been  printed  so  often  we 
do  not  tlunk  it  necessary  to  repro- 
duce it  here. 

Mr.  Collier  had  probably  his  own 
sufficient  reasons  for  not  publish- 
ing this  letter  for  six  months  after 
receiving  it.  But  the  question  is^ 
does  it  confirm  his  statement  about 
the  purchase  of  the  folio  ?  He  says 
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it  does.  Many  other  persons  think 
the  same.  But  others  do  not  think 
80,  and  think  the  reverse.  Of 
course  a  letter  from  one  gentleman 
to  another  is  not  to  be  scaimed  and 
scrutinized  as  if  it*were  an  affidavit 
of  an  adversary  in  a  suit  at  law. 
But  what  is  the  fair  purport  of  Dr. 
Wellesley's  letter  1  Does  Dr.  Wel- 
lesley  mean  that  Mr.  Bodd  told  him 
the  price  of  the  book  was  thirty  shil- 
lings, but  that  he  coidd  not  at  that 
time  sell  it  to  him,  as  he  had  ^  put  it 
hy  for  another  customer'  to  look  at, 
giving  him  tlie  refusal,  as  it  is 
termed  ?  or  does  he  mean  Mr.  Bodd 
told  him  '  that  it  was  alread^r  sold 
to  a  customer  ?*  Mr.  Collier  inter- 
prets it  in  the  latter  sense.*  In 
the  former  it  would  be  of  no  value 
to  him  j  in  fact  it  would  militate 
against  his  own  account.  Now, 
if  Dr.  Wellesley  had  really  meant 
to  sav  that  Mr.  Bodd  had  told  him 
the  book  was  sold,  it  seems  not 
too  much  to  suppose  that  he 
would  have  so  stated  in  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  simple  and  natural 
mode  of  expressing  such  a  fact, 
instead  of  using  a  form  of  speech 
which,  though  perliaps  capable  of 
such  an  interpretation,  is  at  the 
least  ambiguous. 

In  the  next  place,  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  Dr.  Wellesley's  expression  that 
'  the  affair  was  generally  spoken  of 
at  the  timer  What  time  ?  If  the 
phrase  is  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  passage  in  which  it  stands, 
which  is  the  natural  construction, 
it  must  refer  to  the  time  when  Dr. 
Wellesley  saw  the  book — (*In  all 
probability,  Mr.  Bodd  named  you 
to  me,'  f.e.,  as  the  '  customer  *  for 
whom  he  had  *put  it  by,'  *  but  whe- 
ther he  or  others  did  so,  the  affair 
was  generally  spoken  of  at  the 
time,*  ^c.);  and  then  the  statement 
would  be  inconsistent  with  Mr. 
Collier's  account,  as  it  was  not  till 
maay  months,  certainly  much  more 
than  a  twelvemonth,  after  Mr.  Col- 
lier '  had  become  the  possessor  of 
the  book,'  that  the  existence  of  the 
NottB  wajs  in  any  way  made  public. 
It  is  therefore  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  Dr.  Wellesley  is  speaking 
of  the  Perkins  volume.     It  has 


been  stated  that  the  reverend 
Doctor  has  since  been  to  see  the 
volume,  and  according  to  a  vague 
report  that  had  reached  the  Edin^ 
burgh  Heviewer  [p.  475],  he  was 
unable  to  identify  it  In  another 
periodical,  this  fact  has  been  stated 
more  positively.  The  Saturday 
Reviewer^  on  the  other  hand,  reports 
that  Dr.  Wellesley  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  the  same  book,  and  that 
he  finds,  from  reference  to  accounts, 
that  he  was  dealing  with  Bodd  in 
1840  (the  year  Mr.  CoUier  bought 
the  Dook).  We  may  be  permitted 
to  follow  the  example  of  these 
writers  and  state  a  report  that  has 
reached  our  ears — ^namely,  that  Dr. 
Wellesley  thinks  it  is  the  same 
book;  but  that  he  also  thinks  it 
was  before  1849  that  he  saw  it  at 
Bodd's.  As  to  whether  either,  or 
any  one  of  these  reports  be  true,  we 
have  no  means  of  forming  an 
opinion.  But  there  is  ^  one  charac- 
teristic by  which,  if  it  were  the 
same  book  and  he  had  at  all  exa- 
mined it  before,  he  must  at  once 
have  identified  it.  On  the  upper 
or  left-hand  cover — ^the  one  nearest 
to  the  commencement  of  the  volume 
— on  the  rough  binding  outside,  are 
written,  in  very  large  characters, 
the  words — *Tho3.  Peekins  |  his 
BooKE.'  It  is  quite  impossible  that 
this  inscription  should  have  es- 
caped the  eye  of  anv  one  who  had 
seen  both  covers  of  the  book.  Of 
course  it  is  possible  that  when  Dr. 
Wellesley  looked  at  the  volume  this 
upper  cover  may  have  lain  under- 
most, and  he  majr  merely  have 
looked  into  the  inside  of  the 
volume.  It  would  be  important 
to.  ascertain  what  are  Dr.  Weilesley's 
recollections  on  this  point 

Another  curious  fact  has  recently 
transpired,  bearing  importantly  on 
this  part  of  the  case.  In  a  cata- 
logue issued  by  Bodd  on  January 
ist,  1847,  appears  this  entry: — 

Sbakesp^ue  (W.),  Comedies,  Historiei^ 
and  Tragedies,  waiUvng  the  iitU  and  fimr 
leavti  at  the  end,  cut,  and  in  aoiUd 
coiulUionf  £1  los fol.  163^ 

It  is  stated  also  that  this  entry 
docs  not  occur  in  subsequent  cata- 
logues, from  which  the  inference  is 
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that  the  volume  was  sold.  Was  this 
the  book  seen  by  Dr.  Wellesle^r? 
If  so,  he  must  have  seen  it 
before  1849.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  volume  he  saw  had  *  an 
abundance  of  manuscript  notes  in 
the  margin.*  There  is  no  mention 
of  notes  in  the  catalogue,  and  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  such  a  circum- 
stance would  not  have  been  noticed. 
Next  it  may  be  inquired,  who  was 
the  purchaser  of  this  volume  ?  Un- 
f  ortunately^  there  seem  no  means 
of  ascertaimngfrom  an  examination 
of  Mr.  Bodd's  books,  as  those  about 
this  period  are  said  to  be  missing. 
Was  It  Mr.  CoUier]  Was  this  the 
other  *poor  copy  of  the  second 
folio  which  (he)  Jiad  bought  of  the 
same  bookseller  f*  That  is  not 
possible,  for  *  in  the  spring  of  1849' 
n6  had  had  that '  for  some  years  in 
(his)  posse&sion.'  And  moreover, 
he  bought  the  folio  in  1849,  which 
he  'saw  at  a  glance,  on  opening  the 
covers,  was  imperfect  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end.'  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  *  complete '  his  other  copy ; 
and  this  fouo  that  Eodd  had  in 
Januarv,  1847,  is  also  'imperfect 
at  the  beginning  and  end;'  and  by 
a  marvellous  coincidence,  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  Perkins  folio, 
which  precisely  wants  *the  title  ana 
four  leaves  at  the  end.'  It  is  there- 
fore out  of  the  question  that  Mr. 
Collier,  having  a  volume  wanting 
the  title  and  four  leaves  at  the  end, 
should  have  bought  another  volume 
with  the  same  deficiencies,  in  order 
to  supply  them  in  his  other  volume. 
It  is  further  to  be  observed-  that 
the  folio  in  1847  was  '  cut  and  in  a 
soiled  condition,'  and  was  priced 
at  30*. — ail  of  which  coincides  with 
the  state  an(J  price  of  the  Perkins 


folio — ^but  the  latter,  it  is  said,  had 
the  marginal  notes.t 

Till  this  affair  of  the  catalogue 
was  brought  to  light,  we  were  dis- 
posed to  think,  with  the  writers  in 
the  £di7ibiirgh  diXiA  Saturday  Re- 
views, that  the  probabilities  certainly 
were  that  the  folio  seen  by  Dr. 
Wellesley  was  the  one  purchased 
by  Mr.  Collier,  although  it  rendered 
the  account  of  the  latter  as  to  the 
discovexy  of  the  Notes  still  more 
incredible,  seeing  that  ujwn  giving 
the  volume  but  a  casual  inspection 
Dr.  Wellesley  saw  them,  though 
they  were  not  discerned  by  the 
purchaser  himself,  either  at  the 
time  of  purchase  or  when  he 
afterwards  examined  the  book  to 
see.  if  it  would  supply  the  de- 
ficiencies of  another  copy. ,  Still, 
to  repeat  the  language  of  Ui^  Satur- 
day Kevmoer^  *  the  chances  against 
Rodd's  having  sold  two  imperfect 
folio  Shakspeares,  each  covered  with 
manuscript  emendations'  (Dr.  Wel- 
lesley, by  the  way,  speaks  only  of 
notei),  'and  each  for  thirty  shillings, 
are' — we  hesitate  quite  to  adopt  the 
Beviewer's  phrase,  'overwhelming' — 
but  we  must  say  that  they  are  very 
great  indeed.  But  it  also  appears 
to  us  that  the  chances  against 
Bodd's  having  sold  two  imperfect 
folio  Shakspeares;  each  a  second 
edition ;  each  having  the  same  iden- 
tical dencieucies ;  each  being  in  the 
same  general  condition,  except  that 
one  had  an  abundance  of  emenda- 
tions in  the  handwriting  of  tJie 
seventeenth  century  •  and  each,  the 
valueless  and  the  valuable  one,  for 
the  same  price — ^thirty  shillings — 
are  at  least  equally  great  And  it 
is  further  to  be  observed,  that  Dr. 
Wellesley's  memory  on  the  matter 
may  be  imperfect;    he  does  not 


*  Introduction  to  Notes  and  Emendations,  lat  ed.,  p.  7. 
+  Another  singular  fact  has  just  been  made  public  with  reference  to  this  part  of 
the  case.  The  Athenannrif  of  the  21st  April,  reproduces  a  letter  from  the  Birminfj' 
ham  Daily  Post,  dated  the  i6thof  the  same  month  from  the  Tamworth  Arms,  Moor- 
street,  Birmngltum,  and  signed  Mill  (qy.  WilL)  Warner,  late  of  Strai ford-on- Avon. 
In  answer  to  an  inquiry  made  in  another  local  paper,  as  to  who  had  sold  in  1846 
an  imperfect  second  folio  of  Shakespeare  to  Thomas  Rodd,  the  writer  states  that  he  had 
sold  to  Rodd  an  old  imperfect  copy,  Tirhlch  came  from  Glopton  House ;  it  contained 
notes  which  much  interested  him  (Rodd),  but  was  in  good  preservation.  The  editor  of 
the  Athenceum  ia  disposed  to  treat  the  matter  as  a  hoax ;  and  certainly  at  first  sight 
it  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  one.  But  we  hare  been  informed  that  the  facts 
have  been  further  inquirod  into,  and  are  true ;  and  moreover  that'  the  volume  in 
question  was  sold  to  Rodd  for  £5,  and  had  the  name  of  Perkins — on  ^fiy-Uaf 
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prafeflB  to  be  able  to  sp^k  to  the 
date ;  but  as  to  tke  eiitiy  in  Bodd's 
catalogue  there  can  be  no  mistake. 

Perhaps  it  may  have  occurred  to 
our  readers,  if,  as  we  sincerely  hope 
may  be  the  case,  thev  are  perusioig 
this  article  without  bias,  and  with 
a  determination  to  keep  their  judg- 
ment suspended  till  the  end  of  the 
controversy — if  indeed  it  ever  reach 
one — it  may  have  occurred  to  them 
that  possibly  Mr.  Collier  may  have 
made  a  mistake  as  to  the  date 
of  his  purchase,  that  his  fdio 
was  the  one  cataloged  in  1847, 
and  that  he  bought  it  in  that  year 
instead  of  1R19.  But  unless  we 
are  to  discard  sAi,  Collier's  account 
altogetiier,  that  is  not  possible, 
because  he  says  he  was  in  Rodd's 
shop  when  the  paclutfo  of  books 
(c(mtaining  the  tolio  Siakespeare) 
anived  from  the  country ;  tnat  it 
was  '  opened  in  Qa£)  presence  i 
that  he  bouglxt  the  Shakespeare  and 
another  volume  on  the  spot,  ^paid 
the  mone^  for  them  at  the  tun^' 
and  took  it  home  the  same  day.  It 
could  not,  therefore,  have  found  its 
way  into  Bodd's  catalogue  at  any 
tin)e. 

Before  we  quit  this  extraordinaiy 
part  of  the  case»  there  is  one  more 
point  to  be  refmred  to  tending  to 
mcrease  the  dif&culty  of  believing 
Mr.  Collier's  statement  as  to  hia 
having  purchased  the  volume  with- 
out seeing  the  alterations— the 
amazinff  quantity  and  particularity 
of  whicn,  according  to  the  Edv»- 
hwrgh  Reviewer^  is  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  the  eye.*  Mr.  Collier, 
when  he  looked  at  the  books  on 
the  opening  of  the  package,  says, 
one  was  ^a  copy  of  the  second 
folio  of  Shakespeare's  Plays ;'  how 


did  he  recognise  it?  The  copy 
was  'imperfect  at  the  beginning 
and  eaA. — the  title-pa^e  and  last 
four  leaves  are  wanting.  How 
could  he  tell  it  was  ti»  second 
edition  instead  of  the  first  t  It 
could  easily  be  known  that  it  was 
not  the  third  or  fourth,  as  they  con^ 
tain  the  six  additional  plays ;  but 
the  second  in  tyx>e,  &c.,  bears  a 
general  resemblance  to  the  first. 
An  examination  of  the  volxmie  hf 
any  one  acquainted  with  both  edi- 
tions would  soon  be  satisfactory  as 
to  which  was  before  him;  but  such 
an  examination  is  not  compatible 
with  the  non-disoovery  of  the  in- 
numerable notes:  however,  Mr. 
Collier  did  not  observe  them. 

tSeoondlv,  as  to  the  identificatiaea 
of  the  volume  by  Mr.  Parry. 

Mr.  Collier  clears  up  the  oonfo- 
sion  that  appeared  to  exist  as  to  the 
number  Df  mterviews  he  had  with 
Mr.  Pany,  and  as  to  whetiier  all 
were  in  the  house  or  one  was  in  tha 
roadt  Henowstatesdistinctlythat 
he  had  three  interviews  with  Mr. 
Pany^  of  which  the  two  former 
were  m  Mr.  Parry's  house,  and  the 
last  in  the  road,  and  it  was  on  this 
last  occasion  tnat  he  shewed  him 
the  folio jt  t>f  which  more  pre- 
sently. But  it  turns  out  now  that 
upon  the  first  two  occasions  when 
Mr.  Parry  is  represented  as  speak- 
ing in  such  very  ppsitive  tenna  aa 
to  the  identification  of  the  vo- 
lume,^ he  not  only  did  not  see  tlM 
book  itself,  but  had  not  even  a  f ao- 
simUe  before  him.  Besides  the  one 
which  accompanied  both  editions 
of  Notes  ana  JSTnendcUions,  Mr. 
Collier  had  caused  to  be  made 
eighteen  other  facsimiles  finom  as 
many  other  different  parts  of  the 


*  Bdinhirgh  Rniew,  p.  469.  As  a  remarkaUe  instuieo  of  hoir  little  the  aoeniiicy 
of  the  unassisted  inemory  is  to  be  depended  on,  especially  in  a  case  where  in  recalling  a 
&ct  the  mind,  however  disposed  to  be  candid,  is  not  quite  free  firem  a  Mas,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  EdUAurgkJReviewerin  narrating  the  circumstances  attending  Mr^ 
ColEer's  porehaae  of  the  Perkins  folio,  makes  this  statement : — *  He  bought  it  for  thirty 
diiUings  of  Mr.  Uod^  the  late  well-known  bookseller  in  Qreat  Newport-street,  in 
1849.  He  noticed  that  its  maigina  were  ooTeved  with  manuscript  notes.  But,  for 
reasons  which  he  hasT^ieatedly  stated,  he  did  not  then  examine  them*  (p.  464) ;  from 
which  but  one  in&renoe  can  be  drawn — that  Mr.  Collier  saw  the  notes  at  the  time  he 
bought  the  book. 

•f  See  Fr€uer''8  Magaeine,  Febmaiy.  t  ^Bcp'y»  pp.  I3»  i5i  16. 

§  See  Fnuer'a  Magazine,  February,  pp.  t 79-80,  for  extracts  from  Mr.  Collier's 
letter  to  the  Atkencsum  (May  78th,  1853,  printed  by  mistake  1859),  ^^'^  ^^  '^^ 
preface  to  the  second  edition  oi  Notes  and  Emendations^  i^53« 
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volume.*  But  he  did  not  show' 
these  to  Mr.  Parry,  or  the  one 
prefixed  to  N(^es  caul  Emenda- 
tiorUj  but  relied  on  the  fact  that 
this  siiu^le  one  had  been  pre- 
viously daown  to  Mr.  Parry  by  Mr. 
Moore.t 

Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  of 
what  vital  importance  it  was  to 
Mr.  Collier,  and  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  folio. 
that  a  respectable  witness  shoula 
come  forward  and  speak  to  his  ac- 
quaintanee  with  the  volume,  in  the 
same  state  it  was  then  in,  for  a 
period  of  about  fifty  years  before 
it  oameinto  Mr.  CbUier's  possession ; 
let  him  remember  the  earnestness 
with  which  Mr.  OoUier — and  pro- 
perly Plough,  as  everybody  thought 
— ^insisted  upon  the  identification 
of  the  book  by  Mr.  Ftory  as  having 
formerly  belonged  to  him ;  and  then 
let  him  see  what  this  boasted  iden- 
tification resolves  itsdf  into — ^the 
£EMSt  that  Mr.  Parry  had  seen  the 
facsimile  of  a  single  page  pre- 
fixed to  the  volume  of  J^ote$  and 
Emendations,  And  what  is  that 
facsimile,  after  alii  It  represents 
half  a  page— one  column  of  a 
folio  volume  reduced  to  the  size 
of  octavo,  containing  acme  notes 
written  in  an  antique  hand ;  and 
from  a  view  of  that,  and  a  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Parry 
is  rei)re4ented  as  feeling '  absolutely 
CMBrtain' '  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
volume  and  handwriting  in  the 
maiginal  notes;'  and  Mr.  Collier, 
keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of 
Mr.  rarrys  testimony,  is  content 
to  accept  it  on  no  better  founda- 
tion. 

But  it  may  be  asked — it  must  be 


asked — why  did  not  Mr.  Collier 
show  the  folio  to  Mr.  Parry  at  once? 
The  immense  importance  of  the  real 
and  actual  id^tification  of  tiie 
volume  itself  must  never  be  lost 
sight  o£  Why  was  it  not  placed 
before  Mr.  Parry?  There  is  the 
mark  upon  it  by  which  it  must 
always  be  recogmsed — the  words 
Thos.  Perkins,  his  BooKB--on 
one  of  the  outer  covers.  See- 
ing that,  Mi.  Parry  must  at  once 
have  known  whether  or  not  it  had 
been  his  book.  Why  did  not  Mr. 
Collier  give  him  the  chance?  The 
former  was  living  at  that  time  near 
Maidenhead,  and  might  without 
difficulty  have  brought  or  had  the 
volume  sent  up  to  London.]: 

If  indeed  Mr.  Collier  had  not 
wished  Mr.  Parry  to  see  the  book  ; 
if  he  had  entertained  any  doubts 
wheth/er,  if  he  saw  it,  he  would 
recognise  it,  any  suspicion  that  he 
would  at  once  disown  it — as  it  seems 
he  did  when  he  saw  it  at  the 
Museum — ^then  we  can  understand 
why  Mr.  Collier  should  rest  content 
with  a  loose  identification,  from 
having  seen  a  page  of  facsimile, 
and  heard  a  genend  description  of 
the  volume:  but  if  he  amcerelv 
wished  to  have  tha  folio  identified^ 
and  believed  Mr.  Parr^  could  iden- 
tify it,  surely,  even  if  there  were 
dimculties  in  the  case,  he  would 
have  surmounted  them,  and  brought 
the  book  at  once  for  his  inspec- 
tion. 

And  the  proof  that  there  was  no 
real  difficulty  in  the  way  is  that 
Mr.  Collier  did  at  last  take  the 
volume  to  Mr.  Panry  and  show  it 
him,  when  he  dLstinctly  identified 
it    So,  at  least,  says  Mr.  Collier. 


*  Seply,  p.  36. 

+  ]£r.  OoUier  tayi,  *  In  his  (Mr.  Vtarfs)  letter  in  the  ^'mttof  August  let,  1859, 
he  obBerree : — "I  eumot  remember  that  Mr.  Collier  erer  showed  me  the  book ;  but  I 
well  remember  his  showing  me  the  facHmUe,**  Heie  axe  at  onoe  two  mistakes  of 
memory.  I  most  assuredly  did  show  him  the  book  (t.e.,  on  the  third  yiait),  and  as 
assuredly  I  did  not  show  him  the  facsimile  ;  for  Mr.  J.  Oorriok  Moore,  as  he  himself 
states  in  his  letter  to  me,  '*  showed  him  the  factimile  of  the  page  out  of  Henry  F/.,"- 
when  Mr.  Parry  had  "  no  doubt  that  the  copy  wcu  the  tame"  ss  the  T<dume  he  had 
owned  many  years  before.' — Heply,  p.  17. 

X  Another  instance  of  inaccuracy  of  memory  occurs  in  the  article  in  the  Edinbmr^ 
Review  on  this  point  also.  The  writer  represents  Mr.  Collier  as  responding  to  B&. 
Moore's  letter,  written  in  April,  1853,  *  ^y  instantly  bringing  the  book  up  to  London 
for  Mr.  Parry's  inspection.'- -A'dtnftMtgrA  JSertev,  p.  476.  But  Mr.  Cdlier,  on  his 
own  showing,  did  not  show  the  Tolnme  to  Mr.  Parry  till  the  preface  to  tiie  second 
edition  of  Notee  and  EmendatioM  was  Jiot  only  written,  but  worked  off  in  the  press. 
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Mr.  Collier's  'Reply: 


[ifay, 


Mr.  Parry  does  not  recollect  the  cir- 
cumstance. Mr.  Collier  is  the  more 
positive  of  it,  and  heartily  wishes 
Mr.  Parry's  memory  was  as  good 
as  his  own.*  Mr.  Collier  says 
that  on  tliis  occasion  Mr.  Parry 
looked  at  the  book  'in  seyend 
places  *  and  identified  it  as  the  one 
that  had  formerly  belonged  to 
him.t  Putting  aside,  then,  Mr. 
Parry's  cautious  denial  of  this  fact, 
here  Mr.  Collier  has^  as  he  says,  the 
direct  and  positive  identification  of 
the  volume  by  that  gentleman,  a 
fact  the  importance  of  which,  we 
repeat,  cannot  be  magnified.  Mr. 
Collier,  we  might  suppose,  would 
lose  no  time  in  making  it  public. 
There  might  be  a  difficulty  in  in- 
corporating it  with  his  preface  to 
the  forthcoming  new  edition  of 
JjfoUz  arid  EmendatunUy  because 
that  preface  was  already  worked 
off;*  out  he  could  have  added  a 
note  on  a  fly-leaf,  or  somehow  or 
other  have  introduced  the  fact  in 
some  part  of  the  volume,  which  it 
does  not  appear  was  yet  published : 
it  would  even  have  been  worth 
while,  in  order  to  record  a  fact  of 
such    inestimable    value,   if    the 

Sublication  of  the  volume  had  been 
elayed,  and  even  a  page  or  a  sheet 
canceUed  for  the  purpose.  But  Mr. 
Collier  contents  himself  with  mak- 
ing, within  a  day  or  two,  a  note  in 
pencil  at  the  foot  of  his  preface  to 
the  second  edition  of  yotes  and 
EmendaJtlcms,  wliich  he  now  pro- 
duces verbatim^  and  wliich  tallies 
with  his  statement  in  his  second 
letter  to  the  7V»i«8(July  i6th,  1853). 
But  even  in  his  aocount  of  this 
matter  in  his  jKc??/y  (p.  16},  it  is 
curious  to  observe  how,  in  the 
language  of  his  advocate  in  the 
Saturday  Review^  he  distorts  even 
his  own  evidence :  his  note  is  (Mr. 
Parry)  'having  looked  at  it  (the 
book)  in  several  places'  {Revly. 
p.  17);  his  statement  is,  MiclooKed 
at  the  book  in  sevei^al  places,  in- 
chiding  the  cover:  We  need  not 
point  out  how  im^rtant  are  the 
words  we  have  prmted  in  italics. 
If  the  fact. they  record  be  true,  it 
must  have  been  supplied  by  me- 


mory of  what  occurred  six  years 
ajB^o;  it  is  upt  noted  down  at  the 
time. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  part 
of  the  case  is  that  Mr.  Collier 
should  let  these  six  years  elapse 
without  in  any  way  bringing  the 
fact  before  the  public  He  had  op^ 
portunities  enough,  even  supposing 
there  were  some  incomprehensible 
diffictdty  as  to  its  enunciation  in 
the  second  edition  of  Notes  and 
Emendations, 

He  might  have  communicated  it 
to  one  of  the  literary  journals  with 
which  he  was  in  frequent  corre- 
spondence. In  1856  he  swore  an 
affidavit  in  support  of  his  motion 
for  a  criminal  information,  in 
which  affidavit  he  refers  to  the 
Introduction  to  the  First  Edition 
of  Notes  and  Emendations^  and  the 
Preface  to  the  Second ;  and  swears 
that  'all  the  statements  in  the 
said  preface  and  introduction,  re- 
lative to  the  discovery^  cont-ents. 
and  aidhenticvty  of  the  said  folio, 
&C.,  are  true.  He  does  not  men- 
tion the  identification  of  the  volume 
in  this  affidavit  In  the  same  year 
he  published  the  Srven  Lectures  on 
Sfiakespeare  and  Milton^  <bc.,  in  the 
pre£BM»  to  which  he  also  refers  to  the 
preface  of  his  Second  Edition  of 
Notes  and  Emendations  to  show  that 
Mr.  Parrv  was  formerly  in  possession 
of  the  folio ;  which  preface,  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  says  nothing  of  Mr. 
Parry's  having  seen  the  book ;  and 
he  does  not  take  that  opportunity 
to  mention  that  fact 

His  first  public  mention  of  it  is, 
as  has  been  stated,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Times  of  July  i6th,  1850; 
where  he  says  the  inspection  of  the 
book  by  Mr.  Parry  took  place  at  his 
second  interview  with  tnat  gentle- 
man, though  be  had  previously 
stated  (Preface,  Second  Edition, 
Notes  and  Emendations)  he  had  two 
interviews  with  him.  when  (as  it 
now  appears)  neither  oook  nor  fac- 
simile were  shown  to  him.  What 
is  to  be  said  to  all  this  ?  Will  any 
dispassionate  person,  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  weigh  all  these  facts, 
doubt  which  he  is  to  believe — ^Mr. 


*  Letter  to  the  Athenaum^  Februarj  i8th,  i860,  p.  138. 
t  Letter  to  the  IHwuSj  Jul/  16th,  1859. 
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Farr/s  statement,  expressed  with 
some  hesitation  though  it  be;  or 
Mr.  Collier's,  positive  and  circum- 
stantial enough,  but  inconsistent 
and  self-contradictory  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is. 

Before  we  leave  this  part  of  the 
subject^  we  feel  bound  to  mention 
one  pomt  in  Mr.  Collier's  favour 
which  appears  to  have  been  over- 
looked both  by  him  and  his  advo- 
cates. He  hsA  now  for  the  first 
time  published  Mr.  Moore's  letter 
of  the  25th  April,  18^  {fi^Vy 
pp.  12,  13).  In  tms  the  wnter, 
alter  stating  some  particulars  about 
Mr.  Parry  and  his  missing  folio,  de- 
scribed by  the  latter  om  0/1632,  goes 
on  to  say  that  Mr.  Pany  had  told  him 
he  had  received  liis  volume  from 
an  uncle  named  Qrey,  who,  he  be- 
lieved, had  ^t  the  copy  at  the  sale 
of  the  PerhvM  Librarrf,  Now,  in 
Mr.  CoUiei's  first  edition  of  JSateB 
and  JSmendcUioiUf  he  had  mentioned 
not  only  that  his  folio  was  the  one 
of  1632.  but  also  that  ,it  bore  the 
name  ot  Thos,  Perkins  on  the  side. 
Mr.  Parry  afterwards,  as  it  seems, 
stated  his  opinion  that  his  folio  was 
the  fiirst  edition  (1623),  but  the  co- 
incidence between  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  having  the  name  of  Perkins 
on  it,  and  Mr.  Pany's  being  ob- 
tained from  a  Perkms  ^kualj^  is 
undoubtedly  very  important;  and 
this  circumstance  would  naturally 
lead  Mr.  Collier,  to  surmise  that 
his  folio  was  the  one  spoken  to  by 
Mr.  Pany,* 

TJdrdly,  As  to  the  putlication  of 
the  whole  of  the  MS.  emendations, — 
Mr.  Collier  despatches  this  matter 
very  briefly  in  a  note.t  He  says 
he  purposely  excluded  many  literal 
errors  and  changes.  No  doubt ; 
'  and  he  had  said  so  before.  But  he 
had  also  said  that  he  had  pub- 
lished *  every  manuscript  note  and 
emendation'  contained  in  the  folio, 
with  the  implied  exception  of  such 
literal  errors,  but  without  except- 


ing any  verbal  emendations.  He 
says  now  that  *  all  that  were  really 
important '  were  published.  But 
that  qualification  was  not  given 
before;  and  as  to  many  of  the 
omitted  emendations,  it  is  not 
accurate.  His  advocates  say,  How 
do  these  omissions  prove  forgery  ? 
They  were  never  brought  forwsid 
witn  that  view,  but  in  order  to 
show  the  want  of  good  faith  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Collier  towards 
the  public  in  dealing  with  the 
folio. 

Fourthly,  As  to  the  numerous  coin^ 
cidences  of  the  MS.  req/diangs  vnth 
ithose  of  other  commefitaiors ;  and 
Fifthlv,  As  to  the  deceptive  charac- 
ter of  the  one-volume  edition  of 
Shakespeare  (1853).  On  these  sub- 
jects Mr.  CoUiernas  said  nothing. 
We  have  made  some  observations 
on  the  coincidences  in  our  re- 
marks on  the  article  in  the  JSdin* 
hurgh;  and  as  to  the  one-volume 
Shakespeare,  it  hasbeen  condemned 
on  all  hands,  and  even  by  some  of 
Mr.  Collier's  advocates,  in  stronger 
languiu^e  than  we  have  used 

bixthly,  Astotlie  handwriting  of 
the  pencil  notes,  Mr.  Collier  says 
he  never  saw  them,  and  asserts 
most  unequivocalhr  that  he  never 
iiitroducea  one  of  them.  Others 
have  not  scrupled  to  assert  that 
the  pencil  notes  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Mr.  Collier's  hand- 
writing^ and  indeed  the  resem- 
blance is  admitted  in  the  daring 
insinuation  launched  by  Mr.  Collier 
and  his  :^!&alous  but  indiscreet 
friend,  that  the  pencil  notes  have 
been  fabricated  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
or  some  one  else  in  the  British 
Museum,in  imitation  of  Mr.  Collier's 
hand.§ 

Lastly.  As  to  other  spurious  or 
suspected  documents  publtsfied  by  Mr, 
Collier.  This  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject would  require  a  paper  to 
itself.  Since  we  wrote,  it  nas  as- 
sumed a  portentous  magnitude.  It 


*  Possibly  the  circumstance  mentioned  in  note  ante^  page  731,  may  throw  some 
light  on  this  part  of  the  case. 

t  In  his  letter  to  the  Athenceum,  Feb.  i8ih,  p.  937. 

;  See  in  particular  a  letter  dted  from  the  New  York  Saturday  Press  ia  the  Oritie 
of  Febmary  a 5th. 

§  Letter  to  AthencBumf  February  18th,  p.  338.    lieplff^  pp.  34,  35. 
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Mr.CMitr't' Reply: 


[May, 


will  be  remembered  that  we  re- 
ferred to  it  only  in  answer  to  those 
who  were  londl^insisting  njpon  the 
moral  impossibdity  of  w.  Collier's 
being  mixed  up  with  any  di»- 
iqvatable  litenry  transaction.  We 
oannot  attempt  to  go  into  all  the 
questions  that  have  been  ndsed, 
bat  two  or  three  points  we  must 
notice;  one  in  particular,  because' 
it  afEacis  ns  personally. 

In  the  f  ebniary  number  we 
mentioned  a  report  that  Mr.  CSollitf 
had  been  the  eoitor  of  a  periodical 
called  the  Freebociery  which,  in 
October,  1823,  contained  some 
fabricated  partieolars,  signed  'Ed.,' 
relative  to  the  life  of  laaak  Walton, 
professed  to  be  taken  from  the> 
Lansdowne  MSS.  Mr.  Gollier  in- 
dija^aatly  repudiates  his  connexion 
with  that  periodical — as  editor.  His 
words  are : 

The  retder  may  remark  also  the  most 
imfair  manner  in  -which  an  attempt  is 
there  (in  Fraaer)  made  to  connect  me 
with  a  disrepntahle  paper  called  The  Free' 
hooter^  not  merely  aa  a  oorreepoodent, 
bnt  actually  as  the  editor  of  the  publioa- 
tion  in  vrhich  an  improper  use  was  once 
made  of  my  name,  and  for  which  the  real 
editor  afterwards  endeavonred  to  make 
amends.  I  was  no  more  editor  than  Sir 
F.  Madden,  or  indeed  than  Mr.  N.  B.  S. 
A.  Hamilton,  who  was  probahly  not  then 
born.  The  transaction  occurred  so  long 
ago  (1823)  that  it  had  quite  escaped  my 
memory;  but  I  think  I  can  say  with 
certainty  that  I  neyer  saw  mors  t^n  one 
namher  of  The  Preeibooter,  The  whole 
matter  was  explained  to  the  Ute  Sir  H. 
Nicholas,  and  to  Mr.  Pickering,  his  pab- 
lUiher. 

We  must  observe  that  fee  did 
not  speak  of  The  Freebooter  as '  a 
disreputable  paper,'  for  we  never 
heard  it  so  spoken  of.  But  if  in  re- 
peating and  circulating  the  report 
that  Mr.  Collier  was  the  editor  of 
that  periodical  we  have  given  cur- 
rency to  an  untrue  statement  that 
is  any  way  disagreeable  or  preju- 
dicial to  Mr.  Collier,  we  at  once 
and  without  reserve  express  oiu: 
sincere  regret  for  having  done  so. 
Whatever  our  opinion  may  be  as  to 
his  general  conduct  in  this  un- 
happy affair,  we  would  not,  for 
any  consideration,  knowingly  give 
utterance  to  an  unjust  or  unfair 
aspersion  on  his  character.     We 


must,  however,  remark  that  the 
gravameHy  so  to  say,  of  the  re* 
port  was — not  that  Mr.  Collier  was 
the  ediior  of  Tks  FnebooUr,  but 
—that  he  had  been  insinunental 
to  the  insertion  in  that  pm>er  of 
the  fabrioated  partacolars  eoncem- 
mg  Walton.  And  this  Mr.  Collier 
does  not  deny.  He  says  the  whole 
matter  was  explained  to  two  per* 
sons  BOW  deceased — so  that  some- 
thing there  was  to  explain  :-^-b«t 
is  there  not  some  one  genuemaa 
now  alive  to  whom  the  matter  was 
also  explained,  and  who,  though  he 
might  be  unwilling  to  come  for- 
ward uncalled  for,  might  do  so  at 
Mr.  Collier^s  request? 

The  next  matter  we  diall  speak 
of  is  Mrs.  Alleyn's  letter.  Mr. 
Collier  still  insists  that  the  passage 
about  *Mr.  Shakespeare  of  the 
globe,*  was  in  the  letter  when  he 
saw  and  copied  it ;  and  to  prove 
his  correctness,  he  refers  to  the 
fact  that  the  letter  was  enclosed  in 
an  envelope,  on  which  he,  or  a 
Mend  who  was  with  him,  wrote 
that  the  document  within  was  of 
value,  and  should  not  be  roughly 
handled.  It  seems  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  inscription  is  there, 
but  that  it  is  not  in  Mr.  Collier's 
writing.  The  editor  of  Notes  and 
Queries  says  it  is  in  the  writing  of 
the  late  Mr.  Amyot,  who  mav  have 
been  the  friend  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Collier;  another  writer  says  it  is 
in  Mr.  Halliwell's;  and  we  are 
told  the  latter  is  the  correct  state-, 
ment  But  it  is  perfectly  imnvt- 
terial  in  whose  writing  it  is; 
supposing  it  had  been  written 
by  Mr.  Collier,  or  under  his  dic- 
tation, it  cannot  alter  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Alleyn*s  letter  does  not, 
iEUid  never  could  have  contained  the 
words  Mr.  Collier  has  published  as 
being  there.  *  Would  any  man  in  his 
senses,'  asks  the  editor  of  the  Athe- 
nammy  'sedulously  guard  from 
harm  a  document  which  he  had 
consciously  misread?  There  is 
really  no  speculating  on  what  a 
man  in  his  senses  will  or  will  liot 
do  under  such  circumstances :  but 
there  is  the  document  to  speak  for 
itself.  The  Edinburgh  Eeviewer 
admits  '  the  misfortune  is  that,  if 
Mr.  Netherdif t  junior's  facfimile  is 
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correct,  the  name  of  Shakespenie 
not  only  is  not  there,  but  could  not. 
have  been  tkere.^  He  afterwards  in- 
Binuates  that '  Mr.  Netherdift's /^ 
mmile  is  not  to  he  too  cloaely  relied 
on.'  But  before  he  threw  these 
doubts  on  the  facnmile,  he  might, 
and  we  think  .ought  to,  have  com- 
pared it  with  the  one  executed  by 
Mr.  Fairholt  for  Mr.  Halliw^ 
and  published  in  that  ^cntleman'a 
pamphlet,  called  CuriosUiea  of  Mo- 
demJShate^jettricm  Ciiticieni:*  and 
he  would  then  ha^re  found  that, 
with  ike  exception  of  a  difference 
in  the  colour  of  the  ink,  and  in  the 
formation  perhaps  of  an  e  here  and 
there,  the  two  /acnmilee  are  Utera- 
tim  et  veHfotim  the  same. 

To  enable  such  of  our  readers  as 
may  not  have  seen  Mr.  Halliweirs 
pamplUet  or  Mr.  Hamilton's  book 


to  see  how  impossible  it  is  that  the 
letter  can  have  been  mieread^-it  is, 
we  believe.  Mr.  Halliweirs  cour- 
teous wora — ^in  the  way  that  Mr. 
GoUier  has  ^ven  it,  we  will  place, 
the  two  ViBTSions  in  jnxtapositioa,- 
pointing  out  that  the  reading  in  the 
left-hand  column  is  the  one  first 

Sttblished  by  Mr.  Collier  in  the 
iemoirs  of  AUe^f  (p.  63),  the 
one  in  the  right-hand  column  is 
that  given  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Netherdift  junicNr's 
facnmue,  Mr.  Hamilton  has  bro- 
ken his  copy  into  lines,  ^actly 
representing  the  original ;  and  these 
breaks  we  have  indicated  by  per- 
pendicular lines  ( I  ) ;  but  we  cannot 
adopt  this  plan  with  Mr.  Collier's 
copy,  as  he  does  not  point  out 
where  the  original  lines  be^  or 
end. 


Abonte  a  weeke  a  goe  there  came  a 
youthe  who  said  be  was  Mr.  Prauncis 
Chaloner  who  would  have  borrowed  x^^  to 
have  bought  things  for  *  *  *  and 
said  he  was  knowa  unto  yon,  and  Mr. 
Shakespeare  of  the  globe,  who  came 
*  *  *  said  he  knew  him  not,  onely  he 
heard  of  him  that  he  was  a  roge  *  *  * 
BO  he  was  glade  we  did  not  lend  him  the 
monney  *  *.  *  Richard  Jones  [went] 
toseeke 


Abonte  a  weeke  agoe  there  .  .  .  e  a 
youthe  who  said  he  was  |  Mr.  Frauncia 
Ghalo  .  .  .  s  man  ....  Id  have  borrow 
.  d  x'  to    I   have  (bought):}:   things  for 

is  Mr thym  |  Com- 

inge  without  .  .  .  token 

.  d   I  I  would  have 

&  I  ben  su 


..| 


There  are  six^  lines,  it  will  be 
seen,  in  the  original  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  paragraph — Abaute  a 
toeeke.  to  the  last  line,  beginning 
^  I  hen  m — ^and  Mr.  Netherclift's 
facdmUe  shows  that  this  last  line 
is  written  at  tlie  bottom  of  the 
sheet  of  paper :  the  next  line, 
which  in  both  versions  is  the  same, 
being  written  at  the  top  of  the  next 
page,  where  the  paper  is  sound. 

And  now  let  any  of  our  readers, 
who  may  be  disposed  to  try  his 
ingenuity,  endeavour  if  by  any 
means  he  can  introduce  Mr.  Collier's 
version  into  the  original  text,  or  get 
the  original  text  in  any  manner  to 
correspond  with  that  version.  And 
this,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  the 


work  of  one  ^ho  is,  according  to 
the  ikiturdav  Review^  *  evidently  a 
man  of  a  loose  and  inaccurate, 
which  is  different  from  a  fraudu- 
lent habit  of  mind.' 

And  yet,  if  the  proof  were  not 
so  positive,  what  a  deal  might  be 
written  to  show  how  utterly  im- 
probable it  was  that  any  one 
should  make  such  a  misrepresenta^ 
tion  of  the  contents  of  a  letter  for 
so  very  inadequate  a  motive  as  the 
only  one  that  can  possibly  be  con- 
ceived to  have  led  to  it. 

Want  of  space  will  not  permit  us 
to  enter  upon  the  question  of  that 
remarkable  JState  Paper  Office  Docu^ 
mejit,  with  the  history  of  which  our 
readers  are   probably  acquainted. 


*  This    last-mentioned  facsimile  was  referred  to  in  the  February  number  of 
Froier,  p.  187,  n.,  before  Mr.  Netherclifi's  was  published. 

f  Printed  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  1841. 
t  This  word  is  interlined  in  the  originaL 
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We  wish,  however,  to  record  our 
deliberate  opinion  that  Mr.  Lemon's 
note  to  the  editor  of  the  AHienoeum 
is  not  so  satisfactory  a  vindication 
of  Mr.  Collier  as  his  friends  appear 
to  consider  it.  But  we  refer  to  the 
subject  chiefly  to  express  our  hum* 
ble  but  earnest  hope  that  the 
Master  of  the  Bolls  will  not  let  the 
matter  rest  where  it  does,  but  that 
he  will  cause  inqbiry  to  be  made 
how  and  when  that  paper^  which  the 
gentlemen  he  referr^  it  to  have 
pronounced  to  be  spurious,  foimd 
its  way  into  the  OflSce, 

In  conclusion,  let  us  remind  the 
reader  that  the  main  question  in 
this  affair  is  as  to  whether  the  great 
bulk  of  the  MS.  notes  in  the  Per- 
kins folio  are  or  are  not  authentic. 
All  other  questions  are  collateral 


issues.  On  this  main  question  we 
still  think  the  evidence  is  all  hut 
conclusive  against  the  I^otes,  Upon 
the  question  whether  Mr.  Collier 
has  been  mixed  up  in  that  transac- 
tion, nothing,  as  the  case  stands, 
has  b«en  proved  against  him,  ana 
he  is  therefore  entitled  to  the 
English  verdict  of  Not  GtUlty, 
But  it  cannot  be  said  that  suspi- 
cions that  himg  about  various  por- 
tions of  his  dealing  with  the  folio 
have  been  successmUy  cleared  up. 
At  all  events,  *Mr.  Collier  cannot 
avoid  the  unenviable  notoriety  that 
must  henceforward  attach  to  his 
name,  of  having  put  forward  more 
spurious  or  suspicious  documents 
connected  with  tne  history  of  Shake- 
speare than  any  other  person  of 
credit  in  all  our  literary  annals. 

T.  J.  A. 
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POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  SHELLEY  LETTERS. 


TN  Shelley's  letter  from  Ravenna,  August,  1821  (page  317  of  this 
mftgazine  for  !March),  describing  Lord  Byron's  house,  the  following 
postscript,  slipped  in  after  the  letter  was  sealed,  was  overlooked  in 
transcription : — 

^  After  I  have  sealed  my  letter,  I  And  that  my  enumeration  of  the 
animals  in  this  Circa&an  Palace  was  defective,  and  that  in  a  material 
point  I  have  just  met  on  the  grand  staircase  five  peacocks,  two  guinea- 
hens,  and  an  IJgyptian  crane.    I  wonder  who  all  these  animals  were, 

before  they  were  changed  into  these  shapes.' 

T.  L.  Peacock. 
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PHYSICAL  THEORIES  OF  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  LIFE. 

Pabt  L 


QUESTIONS  relating  to  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  life,  especialljr  when  ex- 
tended to  man  as  an  intellectual 
and  spiritual  being,  naturallj  pre- 
sent themselyes  under  two  distmct 
aspects^ — first,  in  the  direct  and 
immediate  relation  which  the^may 
bear  to  the  existence  and  attributes 
of  an  Omnipotent  Creator  and 
All-wise  Qojemor  of  the  universe ; 
and  secondly,  in  their  relation  to 
the  secondary  causes  to  which  we 
refer  the  more  ordinaryphenomena 
of  inorganic  matter.  The  first  may 
be  called  the  religious  or  thedogical 
aspect,  the  second  the  icient^ 
aspect  of  such  questions.  It  has  too 
frequently  happened  that  men  of 
pious  minds  and  strong  religious 
convictions  have  reguxied  this 
latter  view  of  such  suDJects  as  in- 
consistent with  the  reverence  due 
to  the  Deity,  and  have  sometimes, 
moreover,  been  ready  to  brand  with 
hard  names  those  who  enter- 
tain such  views :  while  the  latter, 
in  their  turn,  nave  often  shown 
little  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of 
reverence  and  i)iety  in  which  the 
opinions  of  their  opponents  may 
have  originated.  Tms  is  deeply  to 
be  regretted,  and  we  are  anxious 
to  express  at  once  our  respect  for 
the  sentiments  of  piety  in  which 
we  believe  opposition  to  science  to 
have  f reouently  arisen,  and  our  un- 
equivocal belief  that  all  the  pheno- 
mena which  nature  presents  to  us 
constitute  legitimate  objects  of 
scientific  investigation.  At  the 
same  time,  the  subjects  to  which 
we  are  here  more  espedall^r  allud- 
ing, require  that  such  mvestigations 
be  conducted  with  modesty  and 
reverence,  and  not  with  that  pre- 
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sumption  which  would  claim  even 
for  some  of  the  vaguest  conclusions 
of  man's  intellect  a  wei^t  and  au- 
thority beyond  that  which  may  be 
assigned  to  higher  sources  of  our 
knowledge.^  But  at  all  events,  if 
any  one  believe  that  the  phenomena 
of  life  can  be  accountea  for  by  the 
same  laws  as  those  whidi  govern 
the  combinations  of  inorffanic 
matter,  let  him  feel  that  the  subject 
is  freely  open  to  his  researches; 
but  while  we  concede  to  him  en- 
tirely the  right  of  conducting  his 
investigations  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  we  recognise  in  all  inves- 
tigations of  the  laws  of  inorganic 
matter,  let  him  also  understand 
that  We  exact  from  him  in  the  suj)- 
port  of  his  theories  the  same  logical 
reasoning  and  the  same  kind  of 
general  evidence  as  we  demand 
before  we  yield  our  assent  to  more 
ordinary  phvsical  theories.  While 
we  admit  the  same  principles  of 
researdi,  we  cannot  admit  different 
principles  of  interpretation,  and 
yield  our  assent  to  the  naturalist 
on  evidence  which  we  should 
utterly  reject  in  the  physicist.  Let 
the  investigator  of  the  causes  of 
vital  phenomena  state  his  evidence 
in  support  of  his  theories;  it  is 
then  for  us  to  test  the  claim  of  such 
theories  to  our  belief  by  instituting 
an  impartial  comparison  between 
the  wei^t  of  the  evidence  adduced, 
and  that  which  we  demand  in  the 
theories  respecting  inorganic  mat- 
ter ;  and  moreover,  if  his  theories 
necessarily^  involve  materialistic 
or  pantheistic  conclusions,  we  ar^ 
bound  to  weigh  his  evidence  in  the 
balance  against  those  general  con- 
siderations which  are  opposed  to 
materialism  and  pantheism,  and  to 
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reject  it  if  found  wanting.  It  is 
im^ssible,  we  repeat,  to  admit 
laxity  of  reasoning  tolbe  natuiaJiBt^ 
while  we  inost  an  zigorons  proof 
in  the  physicist.  He  who  a4)peals 
to  Csesar  must  be  judged  by  Csesar's 
laws. 

Let  us,  then,  consider  the  logical 
course  of  research  which  will  thus 
be  prescribed  to  the  naturalist  who 
would  enter  with  the  true  spirit  of 
indactive  philosophy  into  what 
may  be  termed  ikepkymcal  inves- 
tigations of  his  subject  The  first 
«t^  will  be  the  genenJiniian  of 
the  obaenred  pbenoznena,  whieh^ 
that  we  nunr  speak  of  them  the  more 
anxq>ly  ana  definitely,  we  may  sop- 
pose  to  be  restricted  not  jneray 
lo  oiganic  matter,  but  to  aaiinal 
life.  It  will  embrace  tfae  daa- 
aificatiaii  of  Mw«»*ifl^  their  strto- 
tnral  organiratkin,  the  oovrelatioa 
of  their  vanous  cnrgHDB,  the  adap- 
talioii  of  those  ccgana  to  the 
fimctioiis  which  thej*  are  required 
to  pexf onn,  and,  in  shorty  the 
grouping  togctiier  of  the  particular 
phepomeBa  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  indicate  any  laws  by  which 
they  may  be  conneoted.  in  every 
physical  investigation  the  first 
step  is  a  nredsely  jmalogoos  one. 
In  ciystallography,  for  instanoe, 
it  oonsuta,  of  the  recognition 
cf  the  vaiious  forms  of  cryBtalSy 
and  the  geometrical  laws  by  which 
those  forms  ace  connected,  toge- 
ther with  any  other  chancteiistie 
phencMneiia  whidh  may  belong  to 
crystalline  bodie&  In  asteonomy, 
the  analogoos  first  step  (restricting 
ourselves  to  the  solar  system)  con- 
sifits  in  the  observations  of  the 
motions  of  the  planets  and  satel- 
lites, wi&  any  other  phenomena 
which  may  present  themselves, 
followed  l^  the  gnmping  together 
•of  such  observed  &cts  as  seem  to 
be  connected  by  general  lawSb 
^Thns  Kqiler.  after  years  of  obser- 
vation on  tne  phuMtary  motions^ 
•  deduced  from  tne  obsemd  pheno- 
mena the  three  great  laws  whidi 
characterise  those  motions— that  of 
elliptic  motion,  of  the  uniform  de^ 
acnption  ai  areas,  and  that  whidi 
expresses  the  relation  between  the 
periodic  times  of  the  planets  and 
the  longest  aaces  of  tneir  crints. 


Again*  in  the  science  of  optics,  all 
the  phenomena  of  reflexion,  re- 
fraction, i>o]arizationj  dca,  were 
observed,  and  the  corresponding 
laws  of  reflexion,  refraction,  &c, 
were  deduced  from  them;  and  so 
we  might  enumerate^  every  other 
branch  of  physical  science.  Now, 
it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  three 
sciences  specified  above,  the  laws 
immediatelv  deduced  from  the 
grouping  of  iiie  observed  facte  are 
entirely  mdependent  of  any  theory 
respecting  the  physical  causes  to 
wbidi  the  i&enomena  mav  be  re- 
ferable, l^ey  admit  for  the  most 
pEurt  d  being  enunciated  in  the 
language  of  pure  geometry,  and 
are  frequentlv  termed  the  geome- 
trieal  laws  of  the  phenomena^  in 
contradistinction  to  the  laws  by 
which  the  physical  caoses  of  those 
phenomena  may  be  governed. 

It  is  manifest  that  these  geome- 
trical laws  in  the  phyacal  sciences 
above  specified,  are  exactly  analo- 
gous to  those  which  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  gen^alisations  of 
the  phenomena  of  animal  lifiB: 
Cuvier,  as  is  well  known,  made  an 
enormous  advance  in  these  genera- 
lisations,  e^)ecially  in  basing  them 
not  merely  on  external  characters, 
but  on  anatomical  structure; 
Hence  he  was  enabled  to  deduce 
his  most  important  law  req)ectuig 
the  correbtion  of  different  or^gpns, 
and  their  individual  and  combined 
adaptation  to  meet  the  i)ecnl]ar 
necessities  of  each  dass  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  He  thus  became 
the  strongest  advocate  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Final  Oauses.  But  before 
the  dose  of  Cuvier's  life,  another 
•diool  of  xoologisto  and  anatomiste 
arose,  who  were  not  satisfied  with 
what  thqr  regarded  as  the  compa- 
rativdjr  narrow  limite  of  his  gene- 
ralizations. They  eou^ht  to  dis- 
cover something  that  mifht  lead  as 
nearer  to  the  cause  and  origin  oi 
QkOBe  organs  which  Cuvier  had  re- 
garded diiefly  in  snbsernenoe  to 
the  animal  wante  which  thi^  were 
intended  l^  a  beneficent  Creator 
to  supply.  It  was  a  fundamental 
idea  en  this  school  oi  transcen- 
dental anatomy,  as  it  was  called 
(of  which  OeonpDy  St  Hilaire  was 
one  of  the  principal  Jead^sX  that 
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the  whole  animate  creation  was 
conetructed  according  to  a  un/tfortn 
plaiif  and  that  congeqaentl^  there 
jnuBt  be  lome  form  of  organization 
which  preaented  a  genem  type  of 
animal  structure,  every  individual 
form  being  only  a  particular  modi- 
fication of  this  typical  one.  The 
Attempte  to  diacover  thia  typical 
form  led  to  the  assertion  of  resem- 
blances in  some  cases,  which  could 
only  be  recoffnised  by  a  wild  imi^ 
.gination,  and  exposed  these  re- 
searches to  the  charge  of  great  ex- 
travagance. They  led.  moreover, 
in  many  instances  to  the  adoption 
of  pantheiitic  views,  and  the  utti^ 
r^ection  of  the  doctrine  of  final 
causes,  and  of  the  belief  in  a 
Supreme  Intelligence  and  personal 
Governor  of  the  universe.  Inde^ 
pendentiy,  however,  of  all  such 
collateral  views,  the  search  for  a 
typical  form  of  animal  organization, 
as  a  higher  order  of  generalization 
than  had  been  previously  arrived 
at,  was,  in  a  philosophical  point  of 
view,  strictly  legitimate,  and  per- 
fectiy  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  inductive  philosophy.  'Restricted 
as  it  appears  to  have  been  of  late 
to  the  vertebrate  skeleton,  it  has 
led  to  a  generalization  of  structural 
characters  which,  though  it  may 
not  in  any  one  precise  form  com* 
mand  the  universal  assent  of  natu- 
ralists, must  be  recognised  as  an 
important  step  in  the  subject. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  next 
logical  step  to  be  taken  with  the 
view  of  establislunff  a  physical 
theory  of  these  vital  phenomena, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  process 
of  investigation  which  is  deemed 
imperative  in  forming  our  theories 
respecting  inanimate  matter.  In 
the  most  perfect  physical  sciences, 
the  observed  laws  of  the  phenomena 
(their  geometrical  laws;  have  sug- 
gested some  physical  cause  to  which 
tne  phenomena  may  be  due,  or  if 
the  mode  of  expression  be  pre* 
f  erred,  some  higher  generalization. 
Then,  assuming  the  truth  of  our 
hypothetical  cause,  we  must  cal- 
culate or  investigate  by  the  best 
means  which  the  Mibject  may 
supply,  the  necessary  consequences 
which  must  result  firom  the  action 
of  the  cause  assigned  under  such 


conditions  as  the  problem  presents 
to  us.  The  results  thus  obtained 
must  then  be  compared  with  the 
observed  phenomena,  and  the  proof 
that  our  assumed  cause  is  the  true 
one  will  consist,  first,  in  the  ao- 
ouraoy  with  which  we  can  deters 
mine  its  necessary  consequences; 
and.  secondly,  on  the  degree  of  ao- 
coroance  which  we  can  establish 
between  those  consequences  and 
the  existing  observed  phenomenSb 
^ese  two  last^mentioned  parti- 
culars are  the  important  ones  of  the 
proof;  for  whether  the  hypothesis 
of  the  assigned  cause  be  suggested 
by  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
previously  observed  phenomena,  or 
by  any  d  priori  considerations,  is 
manifestiy  of  no  importance  so 
lonff  as  we  can  establish  the  ao- 
coroance  between  the  essential 
consequences  of  our  hypothetical 
cause  and  existing  facts. 

All  this  is  so  well  known  to 
scientific  men,  that  these  detailed 
remarks  might  almost  seem  to  r^ 
quire  an  apology  were  it  less  cer- 
tain than  it  is,  that  however  well 
the  abstract  pmlosoohical  rules  of 
theorizing  in  physical  subjects  may 
be  known,  many  people  will  stiu 
theorize  as  if  Bacon  and  Newton 
had  never  lived  Our  special  ob- 
ject, too,  is  to  inquire  how  far  those 
naturalists  who  have  aspired  to 
this  higher  order  of  generalization, 
and  have  sought  to  ascertain  the 
physical  causes  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  vital  phenomena,  have 
complied  with  tne  essential  rules 
we  nave  indicated,  before  they 
daim  our  acauiescence  in  their 
theories.  Ana  in  order  to  es- 
tablish a  standard  to  which  the 
amount  of  evidence  in  favour  of 
any  particular  theory  may  be  re- 
^rred,  let  us  briefly  consider  the 
evidence  on  which  we  base  our 
convictions  of  the  truth  of  the 
theonr  of  gravitation  as  applied  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  solar  system, 
and  that  of  the  Undulatory  theory 
of  light,  these  being  the  two  most 
perfect  physical  theories  which  we 
possess. 

Newton  was  led  (whether  by  the 
falling  apple  or  more  profound  con- 
siderations is  of  littie  importance) 
to  assign  tiie  mutual  gravitation  of 
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all  particles  of  matter  towards  each 
other  as  the  phsrsical  cause  which 
governs  the  motion  of  the  moon, 
and,  by  an  extension  of  the  hyx>o- 
thesis,  the  motions  also  of  all  the 
bodies  of  the  solar  srstem.  More- 
orer,  it  was  assumed  that  the  in- 
tensity of  this  mutual  gravitation 
or  force  of  attraction  varies  with 
the  distance  between  the  mutually 
attracting  particles  acoordinff  to  a 
determinate  law — ^that  of  the  in- 
verse square  of  the  distance  be- 
tween the  particles.  In  tUs  hypo- 
thesis there  is  no  ambiguity.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  so  determinate 
that  mathematicians  have  been  able 
to  deduce  with  the  most  refined 
aocninwyiimumerableresdte  M  the 
necessary  consec[uences  of  this  as- 
sumed gravitation:  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  astronomera  have  been 
able  to  observe  with  equally  re- 
fined accuracy  the  motions  of  the 
various  bodies  of  the  solar  system. 
Hence  we  are  in  a  position  to  com- 
pare the  results  of  calculation  with 
those  of  observation,  and  their 
exact  accordance  in  aU  puticulars 
affords  the  most  perfect  proof  we 
can  conceive  of  the  truth  of  a 
ph^cal  theory.  It  is  the  case  to 
wmch  we  must  ever  recur  to  im- 
derstand  the  degree  of  conclusive- 
ness of  which  physical  reasoning 
is  capable,  and  the  amount  of  con- 
viction which  may  be  derived  from 
it^  Such  conviction  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  less  than  that  derivable 
from  the  demonstrations  of  the 
properties  of  numbers  and  of 
space. 

Af^ain,  let  us  turn  to  the  theory 
of  light,  or  Physical  Optics.  "We 
have  an  immense  number  of 
carefully  observed  and  accuratelv 
defined  optical  phenomena  depend- 
in^  on  the  r^exion.  refraction, 
polarization,  double  renaction,  d^a, 
of  light,  which  anv  theory  of  light 
is  imperativdy  called  upon  to  ac- 
count for.  Tnis  is  accomplished 
for  an  immense  m^jori^  of  these 
phenomena  b^  the  Undulatory 
theory.  In  this  theory  the  f  undar 
mental  hypotheses  are  extremely 
simple,  ana  constitute  a  beautiful 
ffeneraiization.  A  self-luminous 
Body  is  assumed  to  be  so  by  virtue 
of  the  extremely  rapid  and  minute 


vibrations  of  its  constituent  mole- 
cules, as  a  body  becomes  sonorous 
in  a  state  of  similar  though  much 
larger  and  less  rapid  viDrationa. 
All  free  space  and  the  pores  of  all 
transparent  bodies  are  assumed  to 
be  occupied  by  a  highly  subtie  and 
refined  elastic  medium,  to  which 
the  vibrations  of  luminous  bodies 
are  communicated,  and  by  which 
they  are  propagated  from  one  point 
of  space  to  another,  as  sound  is  pro- 
parted  through  we  atmosphere; 
and  finallv,  the  effect  of  Ufiht  h&  as- 
sumed to  be  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  vibrating  molecules  of  this 
ethereal  medium  on  our  organs  of 
vision^  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
in  whidi  the  aerial  vibrations  pro- 
duce tiie  effect  of  sound  by  the 
action  of  liie  contiguous  particles 
of  the  air  on  our  organs  of  nearing. 
Now  from  these  simple  hypotheses 
we  can  deduce  by  mathematically 
accurate  reasoning  a  great  variety 
of  consequences  whi(£  are  found 
exactiy  to  agree  with  the  cor- 
responding observed  optical  phe- 
nomena. Tins  theory,  however^  is 
less  perfeet  than  that  of  gravita- 
tion, since  we  cannot  calculate  aU 
the  consequences  of  ourliypotheses 
with  the  same  certainty  as  in  the 
latter  theory,  nor  can  we  assert 
an  equally  complete  agreement  in 
every  case  between  the  results  of 
calculation  and  those  of  observa- 
tion. It  is  a  case  of  somewhat 
more  imperfect  evidence  in  support 
of  a  physical  theory ;  but  still  the 
accordance  between  theorv  and 
observation  is  so  great  that  it 
might  be  difSicult  to  draw  a  line 
between  the  conviction  we  feel  of 
the  tnitii  of  the  Undulator;^  theoiy, 
and  that  perfect  conviction  with 
which  we  regard  the  theory  of 
gravitation. 

Other  physical  theories  are  for 
the  most  part  fiir  inferior  to  the 
two  above  mentioned  in  the  con- 
clusiveness of  the  evidence  on  which 
they  rest  The  theories  of  heat, 
electricity,  and  magnetism,  for  in- 
stance, are  not  vet  reduced  to  the 
same  simple  and  certain  elements 
as  those  of  gravitation  and  light ; 
and  in  all  such  cases,  whatever 
he  may  think  of  the  prepon- 
derance of  probabilities,  a  sound 
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philosoplier  will  hold  his  opinions 
with  a  certain  degree  of  reticence 
and  reserve,  till  more  perfect  evi- 
dence shall  be  addu<^  Again,  in 
those  branches  of  science  in  which 
he  must  seek  for  the  causes  of  the 
observed  phenomena  in  molecular 
attractions,  we  can  scarcelv  be  said 
to  have  advanced  beyond  tnat  stage 
of  investigation  in  which  we  group 
and  arrange  observed  phenomena 
according  to  their  more  obvious  re- 
semblances, and  deduce  from  them 
what  I  have  termed  in  ])hy8ical 
astronomv  and  physical  optics,  geo- 
metrical laws,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  physical  causes  to  which  in 
those  sciences  the  phenomena  are 
ultimately  referred.  To  take  a 
definite  case,  the  crystallographer 
has  ascertained  with  great  exact- 
ness the  various  crystalline  forms 
and  their  relations  to  each  other. 
He  has  thus  done  for  Ms  science 
what  Keoler  did  for  the  astronomy 
of  the  solar  system.  The  step  ana- 
logous to  that  whidi  Newton  made 
in  referring  the  lunar  and  plane- 
tary motions  to  gravitation,  would 
consist  in  the  determination  of  the 
nature  and  laws  of  those  molecular 
attractions  from  which  the  pheno- 
mena of  crystallization  would  result 
as  necessary  consequences.  Some 
attempts  have  been  made  to  inves- 
tigate the  nature  of  molecular 
action,  but  without  any  consider* 
able  success.  In  all  cases  the  great 
difficulty  lies  in  demonstrating  that 
the  observed  phenomena  are  the 
necessary  results  of  the  physical 
causes  to  which  they  are  attributed. 
As  we  have  alreadjr  intimated,  the 
theoiry  of  ^vitation  is  the  only 
one  in  which  this  has  been  per- 
fectly efifected.  But  with  respect 
to  molecular  attractions  and  tlieir 
effects  the  task  is  infinitely  more 
difficult.  Newton  and  succeeding 
mathematicians  have  had  to  deter- 
mine the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  as  depending  on  the  mutual 
attractions  of  the  finite  and  com- 
paratively small  number  of  bodies 
which  compose  the  solar  system. 
These  are  of  finite  magnitudes, 
and  at  finite  distances  from  each 
other;  whereas  in  determining 
the  effects  of  molecular  actions 
we  have  to  regard  them  as  the 


results  of  an  infinite  number  of 
infinitely  small  material  particles 
acting  on  each  other  at  infinitely 
small  distancea  Considering  the 
subject  with  respect  merely  to  the 
phenomena  of  crystallization,  as 
among  the  best  defined  and  appa- 
rently most  simple  results  of 
molecular  forces,  the  mathema- 
ticians who  have  oeen  able  to  van- 
ouish  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
theory  of  gravitation  have  made 
scarcely  any  progress  in  overcom- 
ing the  far  more  complex  difficul- 
ties of  the  theory  of  molecular 
actions.  And  if  such  be  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  simplest  branch  of 
the  subject,  what  must  they  be  in 
the  infinitely  more  complicated 
branches  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  chemistry.  Nearly  all 
that  has  been  effected  in  that  ex- 
tensive science,  must  be  considered 
as  the  generalizations  of  phenomena 
equivalent  to  the  geometrical  laws 
above  spoken  of  in  astronomy  and 
optics,  and  still  remaining  to  be 
referred,  in  some  indefinitely  more 
advanced  state  of  the  science,  to 
molecular  actions  as  their  physical 
cause. 

It  has  been  our  object  in  these 
remarks  to  ^int  out,  in  the  first 
place,  as  distmctly  as  possible,  the 
modes  of  iavestigation  by  which 
our  most  perfect  physical  theories 
have  been  established,  and  by 
which  alone  other  physi(^  theories 
possessing  a  corresponding  degfee 
of  generaBzation,  can  hereafter  be 
established  on  foundations  suf- 
ficiently stable  to  secure  general 
assent  to  their  truth ;  and,  secondly, 
to  indicate  the  enormous  difficul- 
ties which  present  themselves  in 
the  application  of  a  similar  mode 
of  research  to  those  sciences  which 
involve  the  action  of  molecular 
forces.  Without  following  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  effects  of  these 
forces  in  some  of  the  simpler  cases 
in  which  ihej  have  been  attempted, 
into  the  intricate  details  and  ma- 
thematical complexities  into  which 
they  lead  us,  it  is  perhaps  impos- 
sible to  realize  these  difficulties; 
and  if  they  be  so  great  in  reference 
to  the  phenomena  of  mere  form 
and  structure,  as  in  ciystalline 
bodies,  it  seems  highly  probable 
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that  they  must  be  far  greater  still 
in  reference  to  all  those  phenomena 
which  depend  on  the  Qualitative 
properties  of  bodies,  pnenomena 
with  which  the  science  oi  chemistry 
deals  so  laijg^ely. 

In  examining  the  prooess  of  rea- 
soning and  investigation  above 
deecribedL  we  observe  that  the 
ipreat  difficulty  in  every  instance 
IS  in  the  exact  determination^ 
whether  by  math^natical  or  other 
accurate  modes  of  reasoning,  of 
the  consequences  which  would 
neoessarUy  result  from  the  action 
of  the  ^nysical  causes  hypotheti- 
teUy  assigned  sa  the  true  causes  of 
the  observed  phenomena.  In  all 
(Mes  where  the  phenomena  depend 
on  the  molecular  actions  of  the 
constituent  particles  of  matter,  this 
difficulty  has  been-  reallv  found  in- 
vincible ;  for  even  in  the  simplest 
(nses,  which  have  reference  omy  to 
form  and  geometrical  structure, 
it  has  been  very  partiallv,  if  at  all, 
overcome :  and  in  all  tnat  infinite 
variety  of  cases  in  which  the 
qualitative  properties  of  bodies  are 
ooncemed,  it  nas  not  even  been 
approached.  Now  if  such  be  the 
cumculties  which  beset  the  com- 
pletion of  our  theories  of  inorganic 
matter,  what  must  they  be  with 
reference  to  organic  matter;  and 
not  only  organic  but  animate  matter, 
and  further  still,  with  reference  to 
the  oonnexion  of  mind  with  matter  9 
Wlen  we  consider  the  array  of 
liiese  enormous  cumulative  diffi- 
culties, we  cannot  but  smile  at  the 
thought  that  we  should  at  present 
hope  to  arrive  at  even  the  most  re- 
mote approximation  to  the  real 
solution  of  the  problem  of  vital 
phenomena^ 

But)  it  ma^  be  objected,  this  is 
not  the  solution  of  the  problem,  or 
the  mode  of  effecting  it  which  nas 
ever  been  contemplated.  We  be- 
lieve it.  Btill  it  is  not  less  the  only 
complete  and  demonstrative  solu* 
tion  which  it  admits  of :  and  our 
especial  object  in  thus  clearly  and 
eacplicitly  indicating  it,  is  that  we 
may  the  more  oorrectly  estimate 
the  value  of  the  vague  solutions 


which  have  been  reaUy  attempted. 
We  doubt  whether  many  of  those 
who  have  believed  in  such  solu- 
tions have  ever  formed  a  distinct 
conception  of  what  the  complete 
solution  i»— complete,  *we  mean,  in 
the  sense  in  which  Newton's  sola«- 
tion  of  the  problem  of  the  planetary 
motions  is  complete,  for  any  com- 
pleteness of  solution  at  whidi  man 
can  arrive  must  necessarily  be  rela- 
tive.* We  suspect,  for  instance^ 
that  those  earlier  transoendentalista 
who  sought  for  this  solution  in  th« 
unUj/  <iftppe  for  the  whole  animate 
creation,  fell  into  a  confusion  of 
ideas  similar  to  that  into  which  w« 
should  fall  in  confounding  Kepler*8 
geometrical  laws  with  Newton'a 
higher  generalisation,  or  phvsical 
solution  of  the  proolem  of  the 
planetary  motions.  At  all  events, 
no  determination,  of  the  nature  of 
vital  forces,  nor  any  explanation 
which  they  may  afford  of  vital  phe- 
nomena, can  be  rendered  compete 
and  demonstrative  except  by  the 
process  of  reasomng  and  investiga- 
tion we  have  described :  and  it  is 
only  by  an  appeal  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem  which  would  be 
thus  obtained,  that  we  can  judge 
of  the  inoompleteness  of  other 
solutions,  and  of  the  degree  of  con* 
fidence  to  whidh  they  mav  be  en* 
titled.  We  shall  proceed  to  ex- 
amine certain  theones  which  have 
been  offered,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  sequel,  that  put  forth  by 
Mr.  Darwin  in  his  recent  work  on 
The  Originof  Species^  with  the  view 
of  estimating  their  value  on  the 
principle  here  stated. 

The  first  theory  we  have  to  notice 
is  that  of  Lamarck,  a  distinguished 
French  naturalist  at  the  end  of  the 
last  and  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  It  is  fimy  developed  in 
his  Zoohgie  PhUcmpkiguef  pub* 
lished  in  1809.  It  embraces  the 
origin  of  life  from  inorganic  matter, 
and  comprises  man,  regarded  not 
merely  as  an  animate,  but  as  an 
intellectual  being.  We  consider 
his  theory  of  the  origin  of  life 
altogether  worthless  as  a  physical 
theory,    but    it    serves    well   to 


*  A  more  oomplete  solution  than  Newton's,  for  initsnce,  might  determine  the. 
origin  and  canee  of  gtwrity  in  some  more  sim|>le  aad  ekmentaiy  property  of  matter. 
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elnddato  the  point  in  wbidi  all 
Bnch  theories  ntterly&il :  andthis, 
as  well  as  other  parts  ot  his  gene* 
lal  theory,  seems  to  ns  to  af^rd  a 
curious  proof  of  the  union  of 
great  acuteness  of  obaerration 
and  large  views  in  the  ffrouping 
and  classification  of  natural  objects 
and  i)henomen%  with  the  want  of 
that  judicial  power  by  which  a 
man  is  enabled  to  estimate  the  true 
weight  of  the  evidence  laid  before 
him,  and  the  degree  of  confidence 
with  which  it  ought  to  inspire  us. 
Is  it  that  the  nower  and  habit  of 
minute  extemu  observation  is  so 
hx  opposed  to  the  power  and  habit 
of  abstract  reasoning  that  th^  are 
rarelv  found  coexistent  in  the  same 
mindt  Assuredly  we  should  not 
often  expect  to  find  in  the  abstract 
philosonher  the  best  observer  of 
external  objects:  and  it  mi^ht 
periiaps  be  equally  unreasonable 
to  expect  generally  in  the  acute 
observer  we  higher  powers  of 
abstract  reasoning. 

According  to  Lamarck,  all  ani- 
mate matter  is  composed  of,  or 
immediately  results  msoii  a  cdluUir 
tissue,  f  omung  the  substance  of  all 
vital  organs,  or  surrounding  and 
investing  every  separate  portion  of 
them.  It  consists  of  an  aggregation 
of  minute  cells  filled  with  a  more 
or  less  compound  fluid  incapable 
of  pomeatmg  the  membranous 
walls  of  the  cells,  the  whole  con- 
stituting a  soft  and  flexible  masa 
But  this  mass  would  not  be  a  IMng 
mass  unless  acted  on  by  some 
exciting  cause  which  puts  uie  con- 
tained fluids  in  motion  and  gives 
to  the  mass  its  prapertiee  of 
ammate  existence.  This  exciting 
cause  is  supposed  to  be  found  in 
some  circumambient  ethereal  fluid 
pervading  all  space  in  which 
animate  matter  can  exist  The 
principal  of  these  j^ids  (as  such 
thev  are  spoken  oiO  ^^  supposed 
to  be  heat  and  electrid^,  with  a 
certain  degree  of  humidity,  these 
being  in  fact,  as  we  well  know,  the 
convenient  agencies  by  which  a 
bold  philosopher  in  those  davs 
overcame  the  most  formidabie 
obstacles  which  might  beset  him. 
These  are  assumed  to  produce  and 
maintain  a  certain  «rrt&6t{iit|y  in  Uie 


cellular  membianeat,  and  also  to  act 
upon  the  contained  fluid,  thus  call- 
ing forth  the  vital  actions  od^  the 
mass. 

The  above  gjoneral  description  of 
the  masses  wmdi  constitute  animal 
organs  would  not,  we  conceive,  be 
materially  objected  to  bv  physio- 
logists of  the  present  day;  and 
regarding  vital  phenomena  as  the 
result  altogether  of  physical  causesL 
Lamarck  committed  no  violation  of 
the  strictest  rules  of  philosophic 
reasoninf^  in  the  assumption  that 
the  exciting  cause— tluit  which 
gives  real  vitality  to  the  cellular 
mass—was  some  such  circnmani- 
bient  medium  as  above  described* 
He  had  the  same  rig^ht  to  assume 
this  as  any  other  pmlosopher  has 
to  assume  the  existence  of  that  re- 
fined ethereal  medium  by  means  of 
which,  as  already  intimated,  li^t 
is  supposed  to  be  propagated  from 
one  pomt  of  space  to  another,  or  to 
assume  that  gravity  is  a  universal 
property  ci  matter  and  the  cause  of 
the  planetary  motions.  But  then 
comes  the  next  step  in  the  proof  of 
any  physical  theory,  always  the 
most  difficult,  and  uiat  in  which 
eveiy  false  or  imperfect  Hbeoij 
necessarily  fidls.  It  consists  in  the 
investigation  «f  the  necessary  con* 
sequences  of  the  cause  assagnedy 
acting  under  probable  conditionsL 
and  m  showing  the  accordance  <n 
the  results  thus  obtained  wilb 
existing  phenomena.  Philosophem 
have  not  establi^ed  the  theory  of 
gravitationortheUndulatorTUieory 
of  liidit  by  assertmg  mmly  their 
that  the  causes  assigned  so- 
ng to  the  fundamental  hypo- 
theses of  those  theories,  are  capable 
of  producing  the  phenomena  thus 
referred  to  them.  They  are  not 
content  to  say  that  it  me^  be  sol 
and  thus  to  buildup  theories  based 
on  bare  possibilities.  TheyjE^row^ 
on  the  contrary  by  modes  of  in* 
vestigation  which  cannot  be  wron& 
that  phenomena  exactly  such  as  are 
obsenred  would  necessarily,  not  by 
some  vague  poBsibiUty,  result  from 
the  causes  hypothetically  assigned, 
thus  demonstrating  those  causes  to 
be  the  true  causes.  Lamarck,  on 
the  contrary,  and  those  who  reason 
like  him,  content  themselves  with 
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the  mere  cMtrivm  that  phenomena 
exactly  according  with  existing 
phenomena  will,  or  rather  may, 
result  from  the  physical  causes  to 
which  their  theones  refer  them. 
Thus,  Lamarck  asseiis  that  from 
some  gelatinous  or  mucilaginous 
mass,  nature  in  some  way  or  other, 
forms  the  cellular  tissue  which  be- 
comes a  living  mass  when  acted  on 
by  the  supposed  circumambient 
medium.  This  constitutes^  accord- 
ing to  his  theory,  the  arigvn,  of  life 
or  an  act  of  direct  or  spontaneom 
generation,  the  power  of  subsequent 
generation  being  supposed  to  be 
£iyen  to  the  mass  in  common  with 
the  other  vital  powers  thus  com- 
municated to  it  But  here  we  have 
nothing  beyond  bare  assertion. 
There  is  not  an  attempt  to  define 
the  intimate  nature  of  the  physical 
causes  assigned  or  their  mode  or 
laws  of  action,  much  less  to  explain 
even  the  possibility  of  their  pro- 
dndng  the  simplest  phenomena  of 
life.  Where  the  philosopher  who 
forms  his  theories  of  the  physical 
phenomena  of  inorganic  matter  feels 
liimself  imperatively  called  upon 
for  demonstration,  the  philosophical 
naturalist,  while  he  appeals  to  the 
same  principles  of  iuvesti^tion,  is 
here  content  to  offer  us  his  simple 
assertion.  And  yet  the  great  natu- 
ralist of  whose  theories  we  ate 
speaking  remarks  with  the  most 
perfect  complacency,  ^On  ne  sauroit 
done  douter*  que  des  portions  de 
mati^res  inorganiques  appropriees, 
et  qui  se  trouvent  dans  un  concours 
de    drconstances    fetvorables,    ne 

Smssent,  par  Finfluence  des  agens 
e  la  nature,  dont  la  chaleur  et 
l*humidit^  sont  les  principaux,  re- 
cevoir  dans  leurs  parties  cette  dis- 
position qui  6baucne  I'organisation 
cellulaire,  de  Hi,  consequemment, 
p«sser  It  r6tat  organique  le  plus 
simple,  et  d^  lors  jouir  des  pre- 
miers mouvemens  de  la  vie.'  It  is 
to  the  total  absence  of  even  an 
attempt  at  anything  resembling 
demonstration  that  we  would  here 
especially  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers.  The  same  £Eiult  cha- 
racterizes all  theories  of  vital  phe- 
nomena    It  will  be  our  object  to 


point  out  similar  defects  in  such 
otiier^  theories  as  we  propose  to 
examine. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  custom, 
we  fear,  among  the  opponents  of 
views  like  these  above  mentioned, 
to  brand  their  authors  indiscrimi- 
nately with  the  names  of  pantheists 
and  atheists.  In  too  many  cases 
such  appellations  may  have  been 
well  merited,  but  certainly  not  in 
aU,  whatever  may  be  the  necessary 
tendency  of  these  doctrines.  Li^ 
marck  constantly  recognises  a 
Supreme  Intelligence  and  great 
Author  and  Source  of^  all  thuigs : 
but  he  maintains  that  in  the  act  of 
creation  the  Creator  impressed  on 
matter  such  properties,  and  sub- 
jected it  to  such  laws  as  might  not 
only  be  necessary,  but  also  sufficient 
for  the  future  maintenance  of  the 
universe,  and  for  the  production,  of 
all  subsequent  natural  phenomena^ 
without  any  farther  exertion  of 
His  creative  or  controlling  power. 
At  the  same  time  the  manner  in 
which  he  extends  his  physical 
theory  of  life  to  man  as  a  moral 
and  intellectual  being  is  manifest 
materialiauL 

We  now  come  to  that  part  of 
Lamarck's  theory  in  which  ne  pro- 
fesses^ to  account  for  the  continued 
organic  development  of  a  mass 
which  he  supposes  to  have  a(>q[uired 
the  properties  of  vitality  in  the 
manner  above  describeo.  It  is 
this  part  of  his  theory  which  is 
exactlv  parallel  to,  and  so  much 
resembles,  that  recently  proposed 
by  Mr.  Darwin.  The  latter  author 
declines  entering  on  any  theory, 
like  that  above  mentioned,  of  the 
origin  of  life,  nor  does  he,  like 
Lamarck,  attempt  to  follow  out 
his  views  to  their  le^timate  conse- 
quences in  their  application  to  man 
as  an  intellectual  and  spiritual 
being.  He  restricts  himself  to  the 
explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  conceives  the  organization, 
whether  of  plants  or  animals,  to 
have  advanced  from  its  lower  to 
its  higher  stages,  thus  producing 
by  a  persistent  advance  all  their 
peculiarities  of  organization.  La- 
marck also,  in  the  corresponding 


*  The  italics  are  oar  own. 
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part  of  his  theory,  endeayours  to 
explain  how,  according  to  his 
views,  the  same  chanf^  have 
taken  phice.  In  examining  these 
theories  we  shall  first  point  out  the 
common  physical  hypotiiesis  on 
which  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  and 
this  conresponding  part  of  La- 
marck's may  be  considered  to  de- 
pend, and  likewise  to  indicate  the 
oistinction  between  these  and  cer- 
tain other  theories  which  mi^ht  be 
erroneously  regarded  equally  as 
physical  theories. 

And  here  it  is  necessary  to  haye 
a  distinct  understanding  of  the 
meaning  we  attach  to  the  word 
tpedea,  which  has  frequently  been 
used  by  naturalists  in  two  senses, 
widely  different  in  respect  to  the 
points  immediately  unaer  our  dis- 
cussion. The  two  meanings  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  terms 
natural  and  artificial.  By  a  natural 
species  we  mean  a  group  of  oreanic 
beings  which  can  only  have  been 
derived  by  descent  from  beings 
similar  to  themselves,  which  pos- 
sess certain  external  and  anato- 
mical characters  distinguishing 
them  from  every  other  group,  and 
whose  descendants  must  necessarily 
inherit  the  same  distinctive  charac- 
ters. Artificial  species  consist  of 
groups  which  are  equally  distin- 
guished by  particular  characters, 
but  are  such  that,  so  far  as  the  de- 
finition is  concerned,  they  may  not 
have  been  derived  from  each  other, 
or  from  some  common  original 
stock.  In  the  former  case  the 
grouping  is  formed  by  nature ;  in 
the  latter  it  is  arbitrary,  and  only 
used  in  subservience  to  the  con- 
venience of  classification,  though 
generally  made  to  coincide,  as 
nearly  as  our  knowledge  will  allow, 
with  a  perfectly  natural  classifica- 
tion. Every  natural  species  must 
by  definition  have  had  a  separate 
and  independent  origin,  so  that  all 
theories— like  those  of  Lamarck 
and  Mr.  Darwin — ^which  assert  the 
derivation  of  all  classes  of  animals 
from  one  origin,  do,  in  fact,  deny 
the  existence  of  natural  species  sA 
alL  The  classifications  aoopted  by 
those  who  hold  the  opposite  opinion 
vary  in  some  measure  from  each 
other,  and  therefore  are  liable  to 


the  charge  of  error  in  deviating 
from  the  natural  lines  of  demarca- 
tion which  th^  believe  nature  to 
have  drawn.  But  this  is  the  mani- 
festly necessary  consequence  of  the 
imperfection  of  our  knowledge,  and 
affords  not  the  slightest  argument 
against  the  existence  of  natural 
species,  though  some  naturalists 
have  appealed  to  it  as  such.  They 
might  as  well  contend  that  the 
solar  spectrum  does  not  consist  of 
various  colours,  because  we  are  un- 
able to  define  tne  exact  lines  which 
separate  them. 

Lamarck's  theory,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  if  it  could  be 
established,  woula  be  more  com- 

Elete  than  Mr.  Darwin's,  since  the 
ktter  does  not  profess  ta  f;ive  any 
account  of  the  origin  of  vital  phe- 
nomena In  the  former  the  physi- 
cal cause  assigned  for  the  produc- 
tion of  these  phenomena  must  still 
be  considered  active,  according  to 
the  theory,  in  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  contmued  existence  and  pro- 
gressive advance  of  animal  life. 
From  the  utter  fetilure  of  the 
author^s  attempts,  however,  to 
establish  the  most  remote  relation 
between  the  real  phenomena  of  life 
and  his  hypotiietical  cause  of  cir- 
cumambient fluids,  of  heat,  electoi- 
dty,  4&a,  we  may  altogether  dismiss 
his  original  physical  hypothesis,  in 
the  consideration  of  that  part  of 
his  theory  which  embraces  the 
same  phenomena  as  Mr.  Darwin's. 
With  this  restriction,  it  may  be 
enunciated  for  both  theories  in 
common,  that  they  refer  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  varied  organiza- 
tion in  the  animal  kingdom  to  the 
continuous  operation  of  the  ordi- 
nary natural  causes  to  which  we 
ascribe  the  growth  of  each  indivi- 
dual animal,  or  of  the  organs  which 
compose  it,  and  the  propagation  of 
its  species,  but  without  further 
consideration  of  the  intimate  nature 
of  those  causes.  They  equally 
maintain  that  the  highest  organisms 
in  nature  have  been  deriv^  from 
the  lower  ones  by  some  continuous 
and  unbroken  line  of  descent. 
These  theories,  then,  are  distin- 
guished by  the  character  of  linear 
conliriuiJty  which  they  assign  to 
the  chain  of  beings  which  have 
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connected  each  existing  organism 
with  the  simple  one  m>m  which, 
according  to  tnese  theories,  it  has 
proceeded  The  theory  commonly 
receiyed  asserts,  on  tne  contrary, 
the  existence  of  naltural  tpeeieg^ 
each  of  which,  since  lyy  hypothesis 
they  are  incapable  of  being  derired 
from  each  other,  must  have  had 
an  independent  origin.  Moreorer, 
it  has  been  nsnaily  supposed  that 
each  of  these  species  originated  in 
an  independent  act  of  the  Oreator, 
towards  whom  the  adoption  of  any 
other  theory  has  firequently  been 
regarded  as  an  act  of  irreverence. 
Thus,  as  we  have  already  remarked^ 
the  religious  or  theological  aspect 
of  the  question  has  been  placed 
in  antagonism  with  its  scientific 
aspect  We  have  already  en)re8sed 
our  regret  that  such  should  be  the 
case ;  and  to  escape  the  risk  of  it 
at  present  we  shall  endeavour  to 
avoid  even  the  phraseology  of  the 
theological  view,  and  to  state  in 
the  language  of  science  that  view 
of  the  subject  which  may  be 
regarded  as  antagonistic  to  such 
theories  as  above  described,  and 
which  would  appeiur  to  be  oar 
obvious  alternative  in  the  case  of 
car  rejection  of  them. 

By  an  act  of  creation  considered 
with  reference  to  scientific  investi- 
gation, we  mean  a  result  due  to 
some  cause  beyond  and  above  those 
secondary  causes  to  which  the  or* 
dinarv  phenomena  of  nature  are 
considered  to  be  due.  And  we 
should  define  the  difference  be- 
tween ordinary  and  extraordinary 
phenomena  to  consist  in  this — ^that 
m  the  former  there  exists  a  certain 
character  of  oonHnuUiff,  and  in  Uie 
latter  there  exists  an  equally  dis- 
tinct character  of  <2u0oft^»n«(t^y.  To 
elucidate  our  meaning,  we  may  re* 
mark  that  the  motions  of  the  nea- 
venlv  bodies  are  continuous,  inas- 
much as  they  are  subject  only  to 
gradual  or  continuous  variations. 
IL  on  the  contrary,  the  velocities 
01  these  bodies,  or  tne  directions  in 
which  they  move,  or  the  orbits 
which  they  describe,  were  subject  to 
sudden,  instantaneous  changes,  the 
phenomena  of  their  motions  would 
have^  an  obvious  character  of  dis- 
continuity. Similar  remarks  would 


apply  to  any  other  ordinary  natural 
pnenomena  of  inorganic  nutter. 
Again,  with  respect  to  organic 
matter,  each  plant  or  animal  is  giar 
dually  and  c(mtinuouslv  developed, 
and  propagates  descendants  of  the 
same  cnaiacter  as  itself.  Such 
phenomena  have  a  character  of 
continuity ;  if  the  crowth,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  suddenlv  arrested 
or  accelerated  at  particular  stageS) 
or  if  each  organic  being  produced 
offspring  totally  unlike  itself,  the 
phenomena  would  be  di8continuou& 
Now,  it  will  be  at  once  admitted 
that  any  such  discontinuities  in  the 
existing  phenomena  must  nece»- 
sariljr  indicate  a  correspondiuff  die* 
oontmuity  in  the  action  of  the 
physical  causes  producing  them,  or 
m  the  laws  according  to  which, 
those  causes  act  fiut  in  the 
phenomena  which  we  all  agree  to 
refer  to  natural  or  secondary  canaea, 
we  observe  no  such  discontinuities 
as  those  above-mentioned,  and  we 
consequently  conclude  that  eveiy 
cause  which  we  ordinarily  recognise 
as  belonging  to  secondary  natural 
causes,  must  be  supposed  to  act  ac- 
cording to  some  conUnuom  Uwf^ 
This  conclusion  has  probably  been 
tacitly  assumed,  as  it  has  been  by 
Lamarck,  by  every  one  who  has 
speculated  on  the  natural  cauaes 
to  which  the  phenomena  of  either 
the  organic  or  inorganic  world 
are  to  be  attributed.  Mr.  Darwin 
thus  recognises  it  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  changes  which  he 
supposes  animals  and  plants  to 
have  undergone  in  the  gradual 
development  of  one  specific  form 
from  another. 

Hence,  then,  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  the  theories  we 
have  been  discussing,  and  that  which 
asserts  the  independent  creation 
and  existence  of  natural  species,  re* 
garded  as  a  physical  theory,  and 
under  its  merely  scientific  aspect,  is 
this—that  the  former  recognise 
only  those  oontinwnu  physical 
causes  which  produce  the  ormnaiy 
phenomena  01  nature ;  whereas  the 
latter,  in  addition  to  these  causes, 
recognises  a  higher  order  of  causi^ 
tion,  acting  according  to  some  law 
which,  in  our  i^orance  of  its 
nature,  we  are  obliged  to  desoibe 
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as  diteontmtums.  Moreover,  tfaii 
discontinuoTis  causation  may  be 
supposed  to  act  in  accordance  with 
the  continuous  causation  before 
mentioned,  and  not  altogethet  inde* 
pendent  of  it.  We  are  of  course 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  relation 
which  may  exist  between  these  two 
sets  of  pn3rsical  causes,  and  make 
no  hypothesis  respecting  it  We 
are^  in  f  act^  equally  ignorant  of  the 
intmiate  nature  of  all  the  causes, 
whether  continuous  or  discontinu- 
ous, with  which  we  are  now  con- 
cerned. And  here  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  there  is  nothing  new 
in  the  idea  of  or^^ic  matter  being 
under  the  domimon  of  two  sets  of 
forces,  the  continuous  and  the  di^* 
continuous.  We  have  in  like  man- 
ner two  distinct  sets  of  forces 
acting  on  all  matter :  that  of  gravi- 
tation, producing  its  effects  at  finite 
distances;  and  molecular  forces, 
which  produce  their  effects  only  at 
distances  whidi  are  infinitely  sxnall. 
These  two  sets  of  forces  may  pro- 
bably be  in  some  way  related  to 
each  other;  but  so  fiur  as  we  are 
able  to  contemplate  their  effects, 
ih^  must  act  according  to  widely 
different  laws.  The  only  difference 
between  this  and  the  above  case 
is  that  physical  action,  according 
to  any  discontinuous  law,  is  re- 
stricted to  organic  matter. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we 
are  professing  to  enunciate  a  new 
theory.  We  have  only  done  what 
might  have  been  done  by  saying 
that  new  spedes,  or  any  such  dis- 
continuous  phenomena,  are  due  to 
separate  acts  of  creative  power, 
but  that  those  acts  have  a  certain 
reference  to  previously  existinjEf 
phenomena, accordingto some  self- 
imposed  law  in  the  IKvine  Mind. 
We  have  merely  translated  some 
such  enunciation  as  this  into  the 
more  ordinary  language  of  science. 

In  order  that  a  theoiy  mav  have 
a  just  daim  to  be  called  a  phvmcal 
theory,  it  must  assign  some  deter- 
minate physical  cause  to  which  the 
phenomena  involved  in  it  are  con- 
sidered to  be  due.  The  two  theories 
above-mentioned  belong  to  this 
dass,  althourii.  as  above  stated, 
they  do  not  denne  the  nature  and 
mode  of  action  of  the  ^ysical 


causes  referred  to  by  them,  except 
by  assuming  them  to  be  the  same 
as  those  which  produce  the  ordi- 
nary phenomena  of  nature.  Other 
views,  however,  which  have  been 
offered  ought  not  to  be  regarded  in 
the  same  light.  The  theory  of 
«o/an£v  suggested  by  the  late  Pro* 
lessor  fkiward  Forbes  asserts  that 
up  to  certain  epochs  in  geolo^cal 
time  (as,  for  instance^  the  termina- 
tion of  the  palflsoioic  period),  the 
development  of  oenenc  forms  gra- 
dually decreased  from  some  pre- 
vious period,  and  then  began  to  in- 
crease ;  or,  as  it  may  be  stated,  this 
development  increased  in  going 
forward  in  the  order  of  time,  or 
upwards  in  that  of  the  geological 
formations  from  the  end  of  the 
palseoEoic  period,  and  also  increased 
m  proceeding  from  the  same  epoch 
badcwuds  in  regard  to  time,  and 
downwards  in  regard  to  geulopcal 
formations.  This  he  termed  ;k>- 
larity*  But  if  we  regard  it  merely 
as  a  statement  of  a  £aw  which  cha- 
racterizes observed  phenomena,  it 
is  manifestiy  not  a  physical  theory 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  that  of 
gravitation,  or  those  of  Lamaiek 
and  Mr.  Darwin  are  such,  for  it 
asserts,  as  we  are  now  supposing, 
no  phymoctl  oatue  for  the  phenomena 
of  which  it  speaks*  It  is,  in  this 
sense,  a  ffenmdiMtion  similar  to 
those  of  wnich  we  have  spoken  as 
geometrical  generalizations  in  the 
theories  of  gravitation,  physical 
optics,  and  crystallography.  In 
inese  physical  theories  the  proofs 
of  their  being  true  must  consut  in 
demonstrating  a  necessanr  relation 
between  the  observed  tacts  and 
some  physical  cause  to  which  those 
facts  are  assigned;  but  in  this 
theoiy  of  polsurity  the  proof  must 
consist  in  determining  by  simple 
observation  whether  the  pheno- 
mena do  or  do  not  follow  the  law 
ascribed  to  them.  If,  however,  the 
term  polarity  is  intended,  on  the 
contrary,  to  convey  the  idea  of 
some  particular  physical  cause  to 
which  the  phenomena  are  due,  the 
theoiy  becomes  a  physical  theory» 
which  we  estimate,  as  such,  at  the 
lowest  value,  since  so  mt  from 
tracing  the  action  of  some  definite 
physi^  cause,  it  does  not  even 
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assign  sadi  cause  in  any  compre- 
hensible terms. 

We  may  instance  another  case, 
which  has  more  the  character  of  a 
geometrical  generalization  than  of 
a  physical  theory.  We  allude  to 
Mr.  Wallace's  views  respecting  the 
law  which  has  regulated  the  intro- 
duction of  new  species.  The  author 
thus  enunciates  tne  law  here  alluded 
to^*  Every  sp^es  has  come  into 
existence  coincident  both  in  time 
and  space  with  apre-ezisting closely 
allied  species.'  Mr.  Wallace  has  put 
forth  this  view  in  a  clear  and  striking 
manner,  so  fiEir  as  it  is  represented 
as  a  generalization  of  observed 
f&ctSy  which  show  a  luxtaposition 
in  time  and  space  of  allied  species  : 
but  to  convert  it  into  a  physical 
theory  in  the  proper  sense  of  tiie 
expression,  some  physical  cause 
should  be  assigned,  from  the  action 
of  which  this  law  of  the  phenomena 
would  result  But  there  is  no  al- 
lusion to  such  cause.  And  there- 
fore it  Ib  tliat  we  cannot  approve  of 
the  assertions  that  the  most  sin- 
gular peculiarities  of  anatomical 
structure  are  explained  by  it,  and 
that  many  of  the  most  important 
facts  in  nature  are  almost  as  neces- 
saij  deductions  from  it,  as  are  the 
elliptic  orbits  of  the  planets  from 
the  law  of  gravitation.  There  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  some  concision  m 
these  modes  of  expression,  between 
the  law  by  whicli  phenomena  may  be 
characterized,  and  ^^e  physical  causes 
to  which  they  may  be  at^^nd  whidi 
account  for  the  law.  We  submit 
that  the  above  assertions  are  no 
more  correct  than  the  assertion 
would  be  that  the  elliptic  motion 
of  the  older  known  planets  explains 
and  accounts  for  that  of  Neptune 
or  of  the  tribe  of  minor  planets  re- 
cently discovered.  These  latter 
motions  are  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  elliptic  motions,  but  are 
expkdned  by  the  action  of  mutual 
gravitetion ;  and  the  phenomena  of 
organic  matter  appealed  to  by  Mr. 
Wallace  would^  inlike  manner,  be 
properly  explamed  and  accounted 
for  oy  a  theory  which  should  prove 
the  law  here  stated  to  be  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  some  determi- 
nate physical  cause.  We  may  also 
add  tnat  Mr.  Wallace's  theory  can- 


not supersede  that  of  polarity,  as 
the  author  seems  to  suppose;  for 
no  physical  cause  is  assigned  which 
would  be  necessarily  inconsistent 
with  the  law  of  polarity;  nor,  re- 
garding both  theories  merely  as 
generalizations  of  observed  pheno- 
mena, can  Mr.  Wallace's  law  super- 
sede that  of  Professor  Forbes^ 
since  it  is  manifest  that  the  truth 
of  the  one  does  not.  necessarilv  in- 
volve either  the  truth  or  fidsenood 
of  the  other. 

Much  of  what  we  have -here  said 
ma^  possibly  be  deemed  hyper- 
criticaL  We  think  otherwise;  for 
we  believe  that  there  is  no  incon- 
siderable amount  of  confusion  of 
language  and  thought  on  the  higher 
speculative  subjects  of  which  we 
have  been  spea[king;  and  we  are 
convinced  tnat  we  can  neither 
theorize  philosophically  ourselves 
on  such  subjects,  nor  judge  rightly 
of  the  theones  of  others^  without  a 
clear  and  logical  conception  of  those 
distinctions  which  we  have  been 
desirous  of  indicating. 

Let  us  now  recur  to  Mr.  Darwin's 
theory  and  the  corresponding  part 
of  Lamarck's.  Having  point^  out 
the  hypothesis  on  whicn  they  may 
be  considered  in  common  to  rest — 
viz.,  that  aU  vital  phenomena  are 
due  to  the  action  of  ordinary  secon- 
dary causes — we  may  proceed  to 
examine  how  they  attempt  to  de- 
duce from  these  causes  the  pheno- 
mena in  question,  but  more  espe- 
cially those  which  relate  to  the 
varied  forms  of  animate  existence. 
In  the  absence  of  all  knowledge  of 
the  real  nature  and  laws  of  vital 
forces.it  is  impossible  to  investi- 
gate oirectly  the  consequences  of 
wose  forces  under  any  asai^ed 
conditions,  as  the  mathematician 
calculates  all  the  effects  of  gravita- 
tion ;  and  this  constitutes  an  enor- 
mous difference  between  our  best 
physical  theories  and  the  theories 
of  vital  phenomena.  Li  the  hotter, 
instead  of  the  above  direct  ana 
perfect  mode  of  investigation,  other 
indirect  and  far  more  impei:fecfc 
modes  must  be  substituted.  In  the 
two  theories  before  us,  the  authors 
lav  down  certain  principles  by 
which  they  conceive  ordinary  natu- 
ral causes  to  be  regulated  in  the 
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production  of  the  phenomena  re- 
ferred to  them.  The  .  principles 
thus  laid  down  by  Lamarck  are  in- 
volved in  the  three  following  as- 
sumptions:— 

I.  That  any  considerable  and 
permanent  change  in  the  dnnim- 
stances  in  which  a  race  of  animals 
is  placed,  superinduces  in  them  a 
real  change  in  their  wants  and  re- 
quirements. 

3.  That  this  change  in  their 
wants  necessitates  new  actions  on 
their  part  to  satisfy  those  wants, 
and  that  fiiudly  new  nabits  are  thus 
engendered! 

^.  That  these  new  actions  and 
haoits  necessitate  «a  greater  and 
more  frequent  use  of  particular 
organs  already  existing,  wnich  thus 
become  strengthened  and  improved; 
or  the  development  of  new  organs 
when  new  wants  reqidre  them ;  or 
the  neglect  of  the  use  of  old  organs, 
which  may  thus  graduaUy  decrease 
and  finally  disappear. 

The  principle  on  which  Mr.  Dar- 
win's reasoning  rests  is  that  of  i\ra- 
<ttm^«?^«d(^  Animmenselygreater 
number  of  animals  must  be  bom 
than  can  possiblv  live  to  what  may 
be  regaorded  as  the  natural  term  of 
their  lives.  A  'struggle  for  exis- 
tence *  (to  use  our  author's  phrase) 
must  therefore  necessarily  ensue; 
and  in  this  strug^e  the  stronger 
will  vanquish  the  weaker,  and  hve 
to  transmit  their  species  to  future 
generations.  Thus  nature  is  sup- 
posed to  'select '  the  best  variety 
of  anv  existing  species,  however  it 
may  have  arisen,  for  tne  propaga- 
tion of  tiie  race,  as  a  breeder  of 
domestic  animals  selects  the  best 
of  those  he  may  be  cidtivating,  to 
breed  from :  and  as  he  dooms  to 
more  immediate  slaughter  the  in- 
ferior portion  of  his  flocks  and 
herds,  and  thus  year  by  year  im- 

groves  his  stock,  so  nature  aban- 
ons  to  early  destruction  and  final 
extermination  ^ose  inferior  por- 
tions of  any  race  of  animals  which 
are  least  able  to  protect  themselves 
in  the  '  struggle  for  existence,'  and 
thus  improves  the  general  character 


of  succeeding  generations,  to  which 
every  improvement  is  supposed  to 
be  transmitted  by  descent.  Mr. 
Darwin  does  not  appear  to  consider 
that  much  influence  is  due  directly 
to  the  external  conditions  of  di- 
mate,  food,  ko,^  in  the  advance  of 
any  race  of  ammals.  He  remarks 
(P-  ^5)9 '  ^0  mmX,  not  forget  that 
climate,  food,  i&c.,  probably  nro- 
duce  some  slight  ana  direct  enect^ 
It  is,  however,  far  more  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are 
many  unknown  laws  of  correlation 
of  growth,  which^  when  one  part 
of  the  organization  is  modified 
through  variation,  and  the  modifi- 
cations are  accumulated  bv  natural 
selection  for  the  good  of  the  being, 
will  cause  other  modifications  of 
the  most  unexpected  nature.'  tf  e 
also  intimates  his  opinion  that  the 
causes  which  produce  varieties  may 
likewise  affect  thegenerative powers 
of  any  existing  race,  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  propagate  descendants  of  im- 
proved organization. 
^  The  great  similarity  of  the  no- 
tions on  which  the  reasoning  of 
these  two  theories  is  based,  is  ob- 
vious ;  but  Lamarck  insists  more 
on  the  direct  influence  of  ordinary 
external  conditions,  and  Afr.  Dar- 
win more  esi>ecialiy  on  that  of 
natural  ^  selection.  But  this  dif- 
ference is  perhaps  as  much  in  ap- 
pearance as  in  reality;  for  if 
Lamarck  could  have  been  asked 
whether  he  included  the  struj^gle 
for  existence  among  the  conditions 
which  might  influence  the  wants 
and  habits  of  animals,  and  conse- 
quently their  organization,  he  would 
necessarily  have  answered  in  the 
affirmative  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
we  understand  Mr.  Darwin  to  affirm 
that  there  could  be  no  natural 
selection  without  varieties,  and  it 
seems  difficult  to  understand  how 
natural  selection  could  operate  in 
peipetuating  one  varied  rather 
than  another,  except  with  reference 
to  those  circumstances  which,  ac- 
cording to  Lamarck's  view,  would 
modify  the  wants  and  constitution 
of  existing  8pecie&    Again,  while 


*  The  aocnnte  distinction  between  varieties  and  apeciei  oonostB  in  tMs—the 
former,  when  croeaed,  always  prodnoe  fertile  offspring ;  the  Utter  either  do  not  admit 
of  being  croesed  at  all,  or  when  crossed  they  prodnoe  sterile  ofispring. 
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Lamarck  believ^  that  any  modift- 
caldon  of  the  orgaos  of  an  animal 
which  it8  altered  wanta  might  load 
it  to  desire,  would  be  accorded  to 
it,  and  thuB  lead  to  its  indefinitely 
progressive  improvement,  Mr.  Dar- 
win concludes  that  any  improve- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  variety  will 
be  transmitted  to  future  generiu- 
tions,  and  by  a  cumulative  procoMb 
devate  a  species  in  the  courae  of 
time,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
order  of  organization.  We  confess 
that  we  find  some  diffieultsr  in  re- 
cognising any  very  essential  dif- 
ference in  the  fundamental  hypo- 
theses on  which  these  two  theories 
rest  as  physical  theories.  In  Lar 
marck's  an  animal  is  incited  to 
exertion  by  some  kind  of  external 
drcumatances,  and  obtains  an 
improved  organization  as  the  re- 
ward of  his  ejQforts;  according  to 
Mr.  Darwin's  theory  the  same  ad- 
vantage is  gained,  but  (if  we  may 
use  tne  escpression)  rather  by  an 
accident  oi  birth.  We  are  dia- 
posed  to  think  the  lesa  aristocratic 
process  somewhat  the  preferable 
ona  However,  both  are  supposed 
to  be  equally  cumulative,  and  to 
lead  equally  to  a  oontinuoua  slow 
advance  of  the  race  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher  organizations.  They 
both,  consequently,  deny  the  exia- 
tenoe  of  groups  of  animals  which 
have  descended  only  from  progeni- 
tors like  themselves.  In  other 
words,  they  equallv  ignore  the 
existence  of  natural  species,  and 
only  recognise  specific  groups  aa 
convenient  for  tiie  purposes  of 
classification. 

Mr.  Darwin,   in  his  Origin  of 
Species^  has  entered  much  more 


fully  than  Lamaxek  into  the  detail 
of  facts  bearing  on  the  sul:^^^ 
In  our  discussion  of  it  we  shall 
ohieflv  follow  the  work  just  man- 
tioned.    And  here  we  would  osf^ 
ciaUyremarl^  that  whatever  opimon 
may  be  f  ormied  of  the  conclusive 
neas   of  our  author's  reasoning, 
every  reader  will  acknowledge  tho 
great  value  of   his  observatiomi 
respecting  many  of  the  most  inte- 
restinff  fiicts  and  speculations  which 
natural  history  presents  to  us.    It 
is  a  work  which  will  doubtless  be 
found  in  the  hands  of  every  pro- 
fessed   naturalist,    while     many 
othen,  without  naoessarily  aub- 
floribing  at  all  to  its  general  theory. 
wUl  probably  find  that  its  pemsai 
has  greatly  Milarged  their  viewa  on 
.tiia  subject,  and  ^ven  them  a  mwe 
adequate  conception  of  the  various 
questions  of  interest  which  it  p^ 
aents  to  the  general  reader,    we 
are  anxious  to  near  our  most  cordial 
testimony  to  Mr.  Darwin's  work 
on  these  points,  as  well  as  our  fiili 
participation  in  the  high  respect  in 
which  the  author  is  universally 
held,  both  aa  a  man  and  a  naturalist ; 
and  the  more  so,  because  in  the 
remarks  which  will  follow  in  the 
second  part  of  this  Essay  we  shall 
be  found  to  differ  widely  from  him 
as  regards  many  of  his  conclusions 
and  the  reasonings  on  which  he 
haa  founded  them,  and  ahail  churn 
the  full  right  to  express  such  dif- 
lerenees  of  opinion  with  all  that 
fineedom  which   the  interests    of 
scientific  truth  demand,  and  whidi 
we  are  sure  Mr.  Darwin  would  be 
one  of  the  last  to  refuse  to  any  one 
l»epared  toexerdae  it  with  candour 
and  courtesy. 

WnxiAH  H0PKIN8. 
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A  BEVEBIE  AFTER  BEADING  MISS  NIOHTINOALFS 

*  NOTES  ON  KURSINQ/ 


ITTRATtD  everybody  about  me 
taUung  of  Mi8s  Nightingale's 
NoiU%  an  Nurtmg^  and  quotini^  ex* 
tracts  from  it  I  took  up  the  Dook 
myself,  not  thiwlring  j  anould  find 
it  very  interesting,  nor  imagining 
that  it  would  mu^  concern  me,  as 
I  have  deddedlv  no  vocation  for 
nursing.  I  reaa  it  through,  how- 
ever, without  stopping,  for  I  found 
that  it  had  some  of  the  interest  of 
a  novel  Always  before  you,  there 
is  the  hero  of  the  tale,  an  emaciated 
being,  with  sad  wistful  eyes,  who 
depends  upon  good  nursing  as  his 
best,  perhaps  his  only,  chance  of  life. 
No  one  has  describea  the  sick  man 
better  than  Charles  Lamb  :— 

Difiding  i>iiwif^  1)j  an  allowable  fie« 
tioD,  into  as  many  diaiinot  individuala, 
as  ha  hath  aore  and  aorrowing  memhen ; 
OK  meditating  as  of  a  thing  apart  from 
him — ^upon  Ua  poor  aohing  head,  and 
that  didl  pain  which,  dosing  or  waking^ 
lay  in  it  all  the  past  night  like  a  log,  or 
palpable  suhstanoe  of  pain,  not  to  be  re- 
moved without  opening  the  vexy  sknll,  as 
it  seemed,  to  take  it  thenoe. 

Such  was  the  man  I  had  before 
me  all  the  time  that  I  was  read- 
in{^  this  admirable  book  of  Miss 
Nightingsle's ;  but,  when  I  had 
shut  it  up,  my  thoughts  wandered 
off  into  a  veiy  different  direction. 

I  thought  if  all  the  mare  energy 
and  spare  ci^ital  whicE  men  have 
to  bestow,  were  bestowed  upon 
their  fellow  men,  if  the  rich  only 
studied  to  turn  their  riches  to  the 
best  account,  the  strong  their 
strength,  the  akilfiil  their  skill,  it 
would  still  be  a  sufficiently  mise- 
rable world,  leaving  rocHU  for  every 
kind  of  trial  and  opportunity  for 
evoking  every  kind  of  human  sym* 
pathy.  This,  too,  even  if  there 
were  the  wisdom  to  guide  all  these 
means  into  sure  and  wise  channels 
of  benevolence. 

For  look  at  the  arrears  which 
have  to  be  made  up :  immense  and 
futile  vrars  to  be  paid  for;  huge 
masses  of  building,  which  are  now 
unfitted  for  human  habitation,  to 
be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt ;  cities 
ana  rivers  to  be  cleansed;  absurd 
laws  to  be  revoked ;  taxation  to  be 


remodelled;  the  earth  to  be  judi- 
ciously till^;  and  everywhere  free 
scope  to  be  given  to  the  best  forms 
of  numan  industry.  These  works 
wouldfundshemplpymentfor  gene- 
rations of  men,  even  if  no  new  evils 
were  added  by  these  generationa. 
But  as  it  is,  the  present  generation 
is  as  fruitful  of  evil  as  nearly  any 
of  its  predecessors.  This  excellent 
lady.  Miss  Nightingale,  shows  what 
care  and  thought  and  self-sacrifice 
may  be  necesssry  to  restore  one 
sice  or  wounded  man.  And  here 
we  are  creating  sometimes  in  a 
single  year  a  hundred  thousand  of 
sncn  difficulties  by  needless  and 
profitless  wars.  The  nations  of 
Europe  are  staggering  under  debt, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  creating, 
with  the  utmost  levity,  additional 
burdens  for  themselves  and  their 
posterity.  A  loan  is  proposed, 
rerhaps,  a  few  centimes  may  be 
made  by  subscribing  to  it :  ana  the 
population  hurries  wildlv  to  do- 
posit  their  savings  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  produce  ultimately  the 
greatest  bane  for  their  country, 
uiemsehres,  and  their  posterity.  It 
any  man,  jostling  an^y  with  Ids 
fellow-citizens  in  order  that  he  may 
give  in  his  five  hundred  francs  be- 
fore the  clock  should  strike  a  cer- 
tain hour,  would  but  consider  how 
those  five  hundred  francs  are  to  be 
spent,  it  might  perhaps  stay  his 
hand.  Thev  are  to  go  in  gun- 
powder, bullets,  band^^,  tourni- 
quets and  other  surgical  instru- 
menta.  Th<sy  are  to  raise  hu£e 
mounds,  whidi  are  ever  afterwards 
to  be  an  encumbrance  on  the 
earth.  Thejr  are  to  buy  beasts  of 
burden  which  are  to  be  swiftly 
slain.  Is  it  worth  while,  he  might 
say,  for  me  to  spend  my  hard- 
earned  money  in  this  wav-Hlie 
money  which  I  have  midgea  to  the 
cultivation  of  my  fidds,  to  the 
education  of  mv  children,  and  to 
all  the  little  domestic  pleasures 
which  would  often  have  made  a 
laborious  life  proceed  moresweedy  t 
A  remarkable  thing,  too,  about 
these  warlike  follies  and  other  op- 
pressions and  vexations  which  are 
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abundant  in  the  world,  is  that 
mankind  have  so  little  time  to 
spare  for  such  proceedings.  It  is 
but  a  hand-to-mouth  existence  for 
tiie  most  &youred  and  prosperous 
nations.  The;y  have  ever  to  dread 
the  most  senous  calamities  from 
natural  causes,  and  are  always  un- 
prepared to  meet  them.  Look  at 
the  lfu:ge  districts  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  which  are  dqMndent 
ui)on  some  one  kind  of  tillage,  or 
some  one  class  of  manufacturea 
Imagine  what  would  become  of  the 
north  of  Enfldand  if  the  cotton  crop 
were  to  fail.  See  what  does  be- 
come of  any  vine-growing  district 
when  tiie  vine  is  attacked  by  some 
small  insect.  Everywhere,  thoug:h 
we  do  not  perceive  it,  there  is 
something  wiiich  threatens  us^  as 
the  possibilitj  of  an  insufficient 
inunoation  of  the  Nile  threatens 
the  llgyptians;  and  little  are  we 
prepared  to  meet  such  calamities  1 
}i  men  were  in  a  secure  state,  we 
might  imagine  that  they  would 
then  say — '^hold,  we  are  assured 
of  plenty;  let  us  amuse  ourselves 
by  idUing  one  another.'  At  pre- 
sent, however,  it  is  an  amusement 
which  we  cannot  afford. 

If  other  people  besides  husband- 
men knew  something  of  the  la- 
bours, troubles,  and  mishaps  at- 
tending husbandry,  it  would  make 
them  much  more  amdous  for  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Even  the  great 
disturbers  of  mankind,  if  they  had 
this  knowledge,  might  be  less  prone 
to  create  disturbance.  In  the  pre- 
sent system  of  the  division  of 
labour,  many  of  us  forget  the  pre- 
carious nature  of  even  the  oest 
modes  of  agriculture.  We  do  not 
absolutely  bdieve  that  com  grows 
in  the  ^op  which  supplies  us  with 
bread,  but  we  think  almost  as  little 
about  agriculture  as  if  the  com  did 

ex>w  in  the  shop.  The  incessant 
bour,  the  frequent  reverses,  the 
constant  hazard  which  beset  and 
endaiigCT  the  supply  of  food,  are 
seldom  present  to  our  minds  imtil 
a  time  of  scarcity  comes  down  upon 
us.  Oi  course  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  men  should  give  much 
thou^t  to  anything  but  their  own 
business;  but  still  it  would  be  a 
very  wholesome  way  of  thinking  if 


in  spare  moments  they  occasionally 
thought  upon  the  toil  and  difficulty 
with  whicn  their  supplies  of  food 
are  raised,  and  how  easily  these 
supplies  mi^t  be  lessened  or  in- 
terrapted.  The  difference  between 
a  year  of  plenty  and  a  year  of 
scarcity  in  the  hiuvests  of  England 
has  been  estimated  at  thirty  mil- 
lions of  money.  With  the  hazard 
of  such  great  disarrangements  from 
natural  causes  present  to  our  minds, 
we  fliiould  be  more  cautious  of 
creati^  artificial  derangements  in 
our  amurs.  A  famine  may  easily 
conclude  the  fate  of  a  dyniupty  or  a 

government  that  has  been  ill-con- 
ucted  or  extravagant,  and  which 
only  needs  some  strong  external 
shock  to  be  broken  altogether  into 
fragments. 

A  similar  statement  holds  good 
about  moral  and  intellectual  mat- 
ters. There  is  ever  an  increase  of 
those  persons  who  form  what  are 
called  the  dangerous  classea  Even 
the  intellectual  progress  of  man- 
kind is  not  by  any  means  assured  ; 
and  at  this  moment  there  is  a 
visible  stagnation,  and  there  soon 
will  be  retrogression,  in  ailL  science, 
and  literature,  amongst  inose  na- 
tions that  are  cursed  with  excessive 
military  expenditure.  It  has  been 
noticed  that  great  works  have  often 
been  produced  in  times  of  civil 
commotion.  Nothing  is  more  na- 
tural There  is  then  intellectual 
movement  of  all  kinds.  But  when 
nations  are  undertaking  laige  mili- 
tary enterprises  for  very  small 
causes,  instead  of  intellectual  move- 
ment, there  is  nearly  sure  to  be  in- 
tellectual stagnation. 

The  little  States  of  Greece,  how- 
ever quarrelsome,  had  great  causes 
to  contend  about  Whether  aris- 
tocracy or  democracy  should  pre- 
vail was  a  laige  question ;  and  many 
minds  were  then  concemed  in  the 
political  aspirations  which  led  to 
the  movements  of-  armies.  In  a 
despotic  State  these  movements, 
being  ordered  by  one  mind,  or  at 
least  0^  a  few  minds,  are  mecnanical 
in  their  operation  upon  the  rest  of 
the  community:  and,  far  from  en- 
couraging thought,  are  nearly  sure 
to  depress,  and  ultimately  to  crush 
it 
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My  reverie  continued.  I  said  to 
myself, — Small  is  our  gift  of  pro- 
phecy.— ^But  one  cannot  help  some- 
times tiring  to  look  into  the  future 
to  see  whether  there  is  any  comfort 
there.  Are  the  official  expoimders 
of  prophecy  right,  and  are  we  near* 
ing  some  tune  of  great  trouble  and 
distress  of  nations,  or  is  it  merely 
a  normal  state  of  human  afEfdrs 
that  we  are  contemplating?  Our 
fathers  and  grandfiEithers  had  before 
them  a  condition  of  things  which 
might  well  have  depressed  them 
and  made  them  believe  that  they 
were  the  inheritors  of  the  latter 
days  of  this  earth.  They  must 
often  have  been  appalled  by  the 
pressure  of  want  and  by  turbulence 
at  home,  while  witnessing  abroad 
the  steady  march  apparently  of 
tmiversal  con(}uest  by  one  man,  a 
man  also  of  '  ideas,'  and  to  whose 
ideas  a  million  at  least  of  human 
beiiigs  were  to  be  sacrificed.  The 
cynical  poet  Bsrron  has  said  some- 
where, *  that  man  always  has  been 
a  poor  devil,  and  always  will  be.' 
And  Barrow,  in  his  magnificent 
language,  has  thus  summed  up  the 
perennial  evils  which  afflict,  man- 
kind. 

It  hath  always  been,  and  it  will  ever 
he,  an  univenal  complaint  and  lamenta- 
tion, that  the  life  of  man  and  trouble  are 
indiyidual  companions,  continnally,  and 
closely  sticking  one  to  the  other;  that 
life  and  misery  are  but  several  names  of 
the  same  thing;  that  our  state  here  is 
nothing  else  bat  a  combination  of  various 
evils  (made  up  of  cares,  of  labours,  of 
dangers,  of  disappointments,  of  discords, 
of  disquiets,  of  diseases,  of  manifold  pains 
and  sorrows);  that  all  ages,  from  wailing 
infancy  to  querulous  decrepitness,  and  all 
conditions,  from  the  careful  sceptre  to  the 
painful  spade,  are  fraught  with  many 
great  inconveniences  peculiar  to  each  of 
them ;  that  all  the  &oe  of  the  Earth  is 
overspread  with  mischiefii  as  with  a  gene- 
ral and  perpetual  deluge;  that  nothing 
perfectly  sound,  nothing  safe,  nothing 
stable,  nothing  serene  is  here  to  be  found; 
this  with  one  sad  voice  all  mankind  re- 
Bonndeth;  this  our  Poets  axe  ever  moan- 
fully  singing,  this  our  Philosophers  do 
gravely  inculcate;  this  the  experience  of 
all  times  loudly  prodaimeth. 

It  apx)ear8  therefore  that  ours  is 
no  worse  off  than  other  ages,  and 
that  after  all  there  may  be  progress 
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towards  good,  though  hard  to  be 
perceived  for  any  small  portion, 
such  as  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
vears,  of  the  world's  history.  Our 
nopes  seem  to  me  to  depend  upon 
the  cultivation  of  the  great  masses 
of  mankind,  for  into  their  hands 
power  must  ultimately  fall.  Will 
they  be  ready  to  receive  iti  is  the 
question. 

What  opx>orhinitie8  there  are, 
though,  at  present  for  some  of  the 
individual  men  in  great  power. 
Look  at  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
What  a  career  is  before  that  man, 
which,  however^  he  is  not  the  least 
likely  to  perceive.  Imagine  him 
gifted  with  the  sagacity  of  an 
ordinary  English  statesman.  He 
would  mstantly  abandon  Yenetia, 
or  at  any  rate  separate  her  govern- 
ment from  his,  placing  it  under  the 
rule  of  some  member  of  his  im- 
perial family.  He  might  still 
attach  Hungary  by  giving  the 
Hungarians  all  the  freedom  they 
require.  He  flight  consolidate 
Qermany  by  a  course  of  unselfish 
action  in  the  affisdrs  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation.  His  own 
especial  provinces  he  mif^ht  tran- 
quillize, content,  and  ennch.  Let 
him  but  diminisn  the  weight  upon 
his  resources  of  maintaining  six  or 
seven  hundred  thousand  armed 
men ;  and  his  empire,  relieved  from 
this  ezcessive'burden,  would  spring 
up  again  iilto  prosperity.  But  to 
accomplish  these  ends  he  must  do 
such  things  as  would  make  the 
diplomatists  and  statesmen  about 
him  shudder  and  recoil  He  must 
uproot  a  system  of  policy  long 
pursued,  but  which  he  must  boldly 
confess  has  not  answered.  In  short, 
he  must  have  some  of  the  aspira- 
tions and  perceptions  of  a  man  of 
genius.  Rit  alas,  most  men  in 
power  are  so  deplorably  common- 
place !  They  go  on  in  the  old  wajs, 
endeavouring  to  tie  together  with 
ropes  ironwork  that  has  broken, 
and  then  expecting  the  machine, 
thus  cobbled  together,  to  work  as  if 
it  were  of  uniform  strength  and 
durability.  In  such  a  position  of  * 
aEsais  a  madman  would  almost 
have  more  chance  of  success  than 
a  commonplace  man  of  routine. 

Louis  Napoleon  is,  in  our  opinion, 
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only  a  akrewder  specimen  of  a  com-* 
monplace  person*  His  aims  appear 
to  be  such  as  have  been  common  in 
all  agesy  and  be  will  only  make 
more  work  instead  of  less  for  such 
persons  as  Miss  Nightingale.  Far 
irom  'redressing  the  forlorn  ad- 
yersity'  of  the  world,  to  use  an  ex* 
pression  of  the  divinelhaye  before 

2 noted,  he  is  likely  to  increase  thia 
>rlom  adyersity,  and  with  all  the 
lights  gained  from  severe  thought^ 
imprisonment,  and  a  youth  spent 
in  exile,  is  almost  as  nuich  a  alaye 
of  the  i>ast  as  any  other  monardu 
Looking  across  the  Atlantic^  ths 
aspect  of  afiGura  is  not  less  dis* 
oouraging.  SLaVery  is  not  more 
wisely  d^t  wiUi  than  it  waathirty 
years  ago  :  and  any  one  who  cared 
to  take  a  gloomy  yiew  of  the  world's 
fortunes^  might  contend  that  there 
were  as  many  signs  of  retrogression 
as  of  progress  throughout  the  whole 
American  continent. 

Much  might  be  said  on  the  othor 
and  more  bopefnl  side.  "When 
anything  wrong  is  done  now,  there 
is  always  a,  fine  name  for  it:  and 
that  is  something.  Despotism  de- 
chures  that  it  exists  isfs  the  main^ 
tenance  of  order,  and  pleads  the 
cause  of  nationalities,  Tnen,a^ain. 
there  certainly  is  less  of  wilful 
cruelty  throu^out  the  world  than 
there  used  to  be,  greatly  less  in  the 
course  of  the  last  three  hundred 
years^  and  that  perhaps  is  as  much 
of  progress  as  can  safely  be  allowed 
to  mankind  in  such  a  short  period 
of  time.  There  is  less  of  torturing, 
mutilating,  and  decapitation;  ana 
probably  there  ha  not  anybody  who 
wishes  to  kill  any  other  oody  if  he 
can  get  his  own  way  completely 
witibout  doin^  so.  We  are  all 
willing  to  administer  chloroform  to 
our  patients,  so  that  they  may  be 
quiet  and  suffer  leas  &om  any  ope- 
ration which  is  req^uisite  for  our  m-> 
terests,  and  must  therefore  be  per- 
sey ered  in ;  but  which  need  not^  we 
think,  be  accompanied  by  any  pain 
tiiat  can  be  ayoided. .  There  is 
surely  ^  large  adyance  in  that,  and 
an  adyanoe  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  Miss  Nightingale. 

^  After  musing  oyer  the  opportu- 
nities for  furthering  the  world^s 
adyancementy  which  are.  jDosseafed 


by  indiytdual  men  in  exalted  station 
and  ample  power,  I  began  to  think 
of  the  possession  of  power  gene- 
rally, and!  said  to  myaell  I  cannot 
see  what  great  pleasure  there  is  in 
ruling  other  m^i.  It  is  not  as  if 
men  came  to  power  by  aj;^  law  of 
fitness.  For  tne  most  part  a  maa 
obtains  the  place  of  a  rulw  because^ 
he  is  bom  to  it,  or  near  it.  A  few 
cut  theix  way  to  the  seat  of  re^ 
state  l^  the  sword;  and  mostly 
they  make  but  indifferent  soy^ 
reigns.  They  are  2!^%  to  play  the 
part  of  crowned  ^enerak  rather 
than  of  wise  king&  None  but  popes, 
and  the  chiefs  in  aayage  tribes  are 
chosen^  ostensibly  eyen,  for  their 
fitness.  And  as  for  popes,  how 
many  of  them  must  haye  been  in- 
clined to  write  such  an  epitaph  for 
themselves  as  that  which  was 
written  ioK  himself  by  Adrian  the 
Sixth :  '  Hie  fiihm  ed Adriamu  VI^ 

Sui  nihU  sibi  in  vita  infdidu^ 
uxit;  quam  quod  ianpercttni'*  t  IX 
is  true  that  a  few  persons  in  free 
Stoites,  after  toilsome  liyes  and  the 
consumption  of  &r  more  dirt  than 
fails  to  the  lot  of  ordinary  men, 
rise  to  akind  of  poweor  which,  if  not 
looked  at  too  closely,  seems  not 
unenyiable.  They,  too,  often'  rise 
by  means  of  a  mculty  which  hs& 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
faculty  for  ruling— namely,  elo* 
quence. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  to  be  in 
the  place  of  a  ruler  is  mostly  but 
little  proof  of  any  peenliar  merity 
the  wonder  is  that  men  are  so  at^ 
tadiedtothispiaee.  Thebestwaj 
of  acoountiiig  for  this  phemmienon 
is  to  allege  the  profound  dulness 
and  dreariness  of  life.  Men  do  not 
know  what  better  to  do>  and  so  they 
go  on  scheming  for  power  and 
maintaining  themselves  in  i)ower 
at  all  hazaras.  It  shows,  I  think^ 
the  solid  nature  of  the  late  Duke 
of  WellingtosL  that  when  he  was 
young,  and  taUcing  with  a  number 
of  other  young menaa  to  what  eadi. 
of  them  would  like  best,  the  duke 
said  nothing  about  gk>ry,  or  honour, 
or  even  promotion,  mit  merdy 
remarked  that  he  shoidd  like  to 
have  a  pension  oa  the  dyil  list.  If 
we  could  pension  off  rulers  when 
they  had  daaa  swnBthing  y&s^ 
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jadicioTis  in  the  way  of  TaHng',  aM 
they  would  be  content  with  retiiing 
pensions,  the  afi&drs  of  the  wodd 
wotdd  be  much  better  administered. 
Futore  Miss  Niditingales  (for  I 
alwa^rs  came  back  to  her  in  my 
reverie)  wonld  not  have  to  pav  so 
much  attentioii  to  militaiy  ho»- 
pital& 

But  th0&  these  ruling  men  would 
not  have  so  laige  a  space  in  history. 
Of  all  the  delusions  that  beset  us 
poor  men.  that  is  perhaps  the  most 
ludicrously  dehisivey  '  A  place  in 
history!'  What  is  it  often  but 
to  be  elaborately  misconceived 
and  misrepresented  hf  persons 
who  have  no  knowledge  what- 
ever of  public  afiyrSi  and  httle 
or  no   perception  of    character; 


or  to  furnish  a  name  on  which 
certain  qualities  are  hung  accord- 
ing to  the  humourSy  the  prejudices, 
or  the  partial  knowledge  of  the 
historianl  Is  it  worth  n^dle  to  si^ 
•Gcifice  one  hour  of  one's  own  lif  e,  or 
anybody  else's,  in  order  to  become 
a  dried  specimen,  often  tidketed 
.wrongly,  in  that  herbarium  called 
history)  But  I  am  becoming  Ba»- 
caatioL  and  that  is  not  a  humour  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  that 
wi^e  and  gentle  book  which  led  me 
into  this  reverie.  Let  us  open  the 
windows,  to  admit  more  light  and 
air,  and  thus  show  some  obedience 
to  the  maxims  of  our  authoress, 
and  prove  that  we  have  profited 
somewhat  by  the  reading  of  these 
excellent  NoU»  o»  Nwnmg^ 


•      ORYLL    QRANOR 
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I  piay  yoa,  vliat  eao  mortal  man  do  better, 
Than  live  his  daily  life  as  pleasantly 
Aa  daily  means  arail  him  f    Life's  frail  tenure 
Warns  not  to  tmst  to-marroir. 


THE  next  day  Mr.  Falconer  was 
perfectly  certain  that  Miss  Qry  11 
was  not  vet  well  enou^  to  be  re- 
moved. No  one  was  anxious  to 
refute  the  proposition:  they  were 
all  so  well  satisfied  witn  the  place 
and  the  company  they  were  in.  that 
theyfelt^tJie  vonng  ]adyincluaed,a 
decided  unwillingness  to  gg  That 
day  MissGryll  came  to  dinner,  and 
the  next  day  aha  came  to  breakfast, 
and  in  the  evening  she  joined  in 
the  music,  and  in  short  she  was 
once  more  altogether  herself;  but 
Mr.  Falconer  contiuued  to  msist 
that  the  journey  home  would  be 
too  much  for  her.  When  this  ex- 
cuse £Edled.  he  still  entreated  his 
new  frienos  to  remain;  and  so 
passed  several  days.'  At  length 
Mr.  QryU  found  he  moat  reaoLve 


on  departing  especially  as  the  time 
had  arrived  when  he  eq^cted  some 
visitonk  He  urgently  invited  Mr. 
Falconer  to  visit  him  in  return. 
The  invitation  was  cordially  ao- 
ceoted,  and  in  the  meantime  con- 
siaeiable  procrees  had  been  made 
in  the  Aristophanic  comedy. 

Mr.  Falconer,  after  the  departure 
of  his  visitors,  went  up  into  his. 
libraiy.  He  took  down  one  book 
after  another,  but  they  did  not  fix 
his  attention  as  thev  had  used  to  do; 
he  turned  over  the  leaves  of  Horner^ 
and  read  some  passages  about  Cir^ 
then  took  down  Bojardo,  and  r^id 
of  Mon^a  and  Falerina  and 
Dragontma :  then  took  downTasso 
and  read  ot  Armida.  He  would 
not  look  at  Ariosto's  Alcina,  Ikk 
cause  her  change  into  an  old  woman 
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destroyed  all  the  charm  of  the 
previous  picture.  He  dwelt  on 
the  enchantresses,  who  remained 
in  unaltered  beauty.  But  even  this 
he  did  only  bv  fits  and  starts,  and 
found  himself  continually  wander- 
ing  away  towards  a  more  enchant- 
ingreality. 

Me  descended  to  his  bedroom, 
and  meditated  on  ideal  beauty  in 
the  portraits  of  Saint  Oathanne. 
But  ne  could  not  help  thinking 
that  the  ideal  might  be  real,  at 
least  in  one  instance,  and  he 
wandered  down  into  his  drawing- 
room.  There  he  sat  absorbed  m 
thought,  till  his  two  young  hand- 
maids appeared  with  his  luncheon. 
He  smiled  when  he  saw  them,  and 
sat  down  to  the  table  as  if  nothing 
had  disturbed  him.  Then,  taking 
his  stick  and  his  dog,  he  walkea 
out  into  the  forest. 

There  was. within  moderate  dis- 
tance a  deep  dell,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  ran  a  rivulet,  very  small  in 
dry  weather,  but  in  heavy  rains 
becoming  a  torrent,  which  had  worn 
itself  a  high-bank^  channel,  wind- 
ing in  fantastic  curves  from  side 
to  side  of  its  narrow  boundaries. 
Above  this  channel  old  forest-trees 
rose  to  a  great  height  on  both  sides 
of  the  deU.  The  slope  every  here 
and  tiiere  was  broken  by  promon- 
tories which  during  centuries  the 
fall  of  the  softer  portions  of  the 
soil  had  formed;  and  on  these 
promontories  were  natural  plat- 
forms, covered,  as  they  were  more 
or  less  accessible  to  the  sun,  with 
grass  and  moss  and  fern  and  fox- 
glove, and  every  variety  of  forest 
vegetation.  These  platforms  were 
favourite  resorts  of  deer,  which 
imparted  to  the  wild  scene  its  own 
peculiar  life. 

This  was  a  scene  in  which,  but 
for  the  deeper  and  deeper  wear  of 
the  floods  and  the  bolder  falls  of 
the  promontories  time  had  made 
little  change.  The  eyes  of  the 
twelfth  century  had  seen  it  much 
as  it  appeared  to  those  of  the 


nineteenth.  The  ghosts  of  departed 
ages  might  seem  to  pass  through  it 
in  succession,  with  all  their  dianges 
of  faith  and  purpose  and  manners 
and  costume.  To  a  man  who  loved 
to  dwell  in  the  past,  there  could 
not  be  a  more  congenial  scene. 
One  old  oak  stood  in  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  ^een  platforms,  and  a 
portion  of  its  gnarled  roots  pre- 
sented a  convenient  seat  Mr. 
Falconer  had  freouently  passed  s 
day  here  when  alone.  The  deer 
had  become  too  accustomed  to  him 
to  fly  at  his  approach,  and  the  dog 
had  been  too  well  oisciplined  to 
molest  them.  There  he  had  sat 
for  hours  at  a  time,  reading  his 
favourite  poeta  There  was  no 
great  poet  with  some  of  whose 
scenes  this  scenery  did  not  har- 
monise. The  deep  woods  that  sur* 
rounded  the  dwelling  of  Circe,  the 
obscure  sylvan  valley  in  wnich 
Dante  met  Virgil,  the  forest  depths 
through  which  Angelica  fled,  the 
enchajQted  wood  in  which  Binaldo 
met  the  semblance  of  Armida,  the 
forest^brook  by  which  Jaques 
moralized  over  the  wounded  deer, 
were  all  reproduced  in  this  single 
spot,  and  fancy  peopled  it  at 
pleasure  with  nymphs  and  genii, 
muns  and  satyrs,  knights  and 
ladies.  Mars,  foresters^  hunters,  and 
huntress  maids,  till  the  whole 
diurnal  world  seemed  to  pass  away 
like  a  vision.  There,  for  him, 
Matilda  had  gathered  flowers  on 
the  opposite  oank;^  Laura  had 
risen  nom  one  of  the  little  pools — 
resting-places  of  the  stream — ^to 
seat  herself  in  the  shade,'!'  Bosalind 
and  Maid  Marian  had  peeped  forth 
from  their  alleys  green;  all  different 
in  form,  in  feature,  and  in  apparel; 
but  now  they  were  idl  one ;  eadi, 
as  she  rose  in  imagination,  pre- 
sented herself  under  the  aspect  of 
the  newly-known  Mor^a. 

Finding  his  old  imaginations  thus 
disturbed,  he  arose  and  walked 
home.  He  dined  alone,  drank  a 
bottle  of  Madeira  as  if  it  had  been 
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80  much  water,  smmnoned  the 
seven  sisters  to  the  drawing-room 
earlier,  and  detained  them  later 
than  usual,  till  their  music  and  its 
old  associations  had  restored  him 
to  something  like  tranquillity.  He 
had  always  placed  the  fumrnum 
bonum  of  life  in  tranquillity  and 
not  in  excitement  He  felt  that 
his  path  was  now  crossed  b^  a  dis- 
turbing force,  and  determm^  to 
use  his  utmost  exertions  to  avoid 
exposing  himself  again  to  its  in- 
fluence. 

In  this  mood  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Opimian  found  him  one  morning 
in  the  Ubrary,  reading.  He  sprang 
up  to  meet  the  divine,  exclaiming, 


*  Ah,  dear  Doctor,  I  am  very  glad 
to  see  you.  Have  you  any  es- 
pecial favourite  among  the  Odes  of 
Rndar? 

The  Doctor  thouj^ht  this  an  odd 
question  for  the  nrst  salutation. 
He  had  expected  that  the  first  in- 
quiry would  have  been  for  the  fair 
convalescent.  He  divined  that  the 
evasion  of  this  subject  was  the 
result  of  an  inward  straggle.  He 
thought  it  would  be  best  to  fall  in 
with  the  mood  of  the  questioner, 
and  said,  *  Charles  Fox's  favourite 
is  said  to  have  been  the  second 
Olympic ;  I  am  not  sure  that  there 
is,  or  can  be.  anything  better. 
What  say  you  f 


MB.  FALOONEB, 

It  may  be  that  something  in  it  touches  a  peculiar  tone  of  feeling ; 
but  to  me  there  is  nothing  like  the  ninth  Pythian. 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OPDSIAN,  « 

I  can  understand  your  fancy  for  that  ode.  You  see  an  image  of  ideal 
beauty  in  the  nymph  Qyrene. 

MB.  FAIiOONBB. 

'Hidden  are  the  keys  of  wise  persuasion  of  sacred  endearments,** 
seems  a  strange  phrase  in  English ;  but  in  Qreek  the  words  invest  a 
charming  sentiment  with  singular  grace.  Fit  words  to  words  as  closely 
as  we  may,  the  difference  of  the  mind  which  utters  them  foils  to  r^ro- 
duce  the  true  sembliuice  of  the  ti^ought.  The  difference  of  the  effect, 
produced,  as  in  this  instance,  by  exactly  corresponding  words,  can  only 
De  traced  to  the  essential  difference  of  the  Qreek  and  the  English  mind. 

THB  BBVBBEND  I^OCflOB  OPIMIAN. 

And  indeed,  as  with  the  words  so  with  the  image.  We  are  charmed 
b^Cpene  wrestling  with  the  lionj  but  we  should  scarcely  choose  an 
English  girl  so  doing  as  the  type  of  ideal  beauty. 

MB.  FALOONEB. 

We  must  draw  the  image  of  Qyrene,  not  from  an  English  girl,  but 
from  a  Greek  statue; 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OPIMIAN. 

Unless  a  man  is  in  love,  and  then  to  him  all  images  of  beauty  take 
something  of  the  form  and  features  of  his  mistress. 

MB.  FALOONEB. 

That  is  to  say,  a  man  in  love  sees  everything  through  a  false  medium. 
It  must  be  a  dreadful  calamity  to  be  in  love. 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OPIMIAN. 

Surely  not,  when  all  goes  well  with  it 

MB.  FALOONEB. 

To  me  it  would  be  the  worst  of  all  mischances. 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OPIMIAN. 

Every  man  must  be  subject  to  Love  once  in  his  life.  It  is  useless  to 
contend  with  him.  'Love)*  says  Sophocles,  *  is  unconquered  in  battle, 
and  keeps  his  watch  in  the  soft  cheeks  of  beauty.*t 

*  KpvTrral  Kkatdtc  ivri  9o6ac  Ilicdbvc  Upav  ^iXorarory. 
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HB.  FALOONEB. 

I  am  afraid,  Doctor,  the  Morgana  to  whom  yoa  have  intEoduoed  me 
ifl  a  veritable  enchantress.  Tou  find  me  here,  determined  to  avoid  the 
BpelL 

THE  SEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OFOfliLK. 

Ptodon  me.  You  were  introdaced,  as  Jupiter  was  to  Semele,  by 
thmider  and  lightning,  which  was,  happily,  not  quite  as  &taL 

HB.  FALOONKB. 

I  must  goard  against  its  being  as  fatal  in  a  different  sense  ;  otherwise 
I  may  be  myself  the  trigU  bidmUd*  I  have  aimed  at  livmff,  like  an 
ancient  Epicurean,  a  life  of  tranquillity.  I  had  thought  myself  armed 
with  triple  brass  against  the  folds  of  a  three-formed  Qumsera.  What 
with  damical  studies,  and  rural  walks,  and  a  domestic  societv  peculiarly 
my  own,  I  led  what  I  considered  the  perfection  of  life :  'days  so  like 
«Ach  other  they  could  not  be  rememberecLt 

THE  BEVEBENB  DOCTOB  OPDCIAK. 

It  is  vain  to  make  schemes  of  life.  The  world  will  have  its  slaves, 
and  so  will  Love. 

Say,  if  you  can,  in  what  yoa  cannot  change. 
For  such  the  mind  of  man,  as  is  the  day 
The  Siie  of  Gods  and  men  brings  oyer  him.^ 

MB,  FAUOONEB, 

•    I  presume,  Doctor,  from  the  complacencv  with  which  you  qpeak  of 
Love,  you  have  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  him. 

THE  BEVXBBND  DOCTOB  OVDDAJX, 

Quite  the  contrarv.  I  have  been  an  exception  to  the  rule,  that 
''The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smootL'  Nothing  could  run 
more  smooth  than  mine.  I  was  in  love.  I  proposed.  ^  I  was  accepted. 
No  crossings  before.  No  bickerings  after,  I  drew  a  prize  in  the  lotteiy 
of  marriage. 

MB.  FALOONEB. 

It  strikes  me,  Doctor,  that  the  lady  may  say  as  mucL 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OPDCIAN. 

I  have  made  it  my  study  to  give  her  cause  to  say  so.  And  I  have 
found  my  reward.  ' 

MB.  FALOONEB. 

Still,  yours  is  an  exceptional  case.  For,  as  far  as  my  reading  and 
limited  observation  have  shown  me,  there  are  few  happy  marriages.  It 
has  been  said  by  an  old  comic  poet,  that  *  a  man,  who  brings  a  wife  into 
hiB  house,  brings  into  it  with  her  either  a  good  or  an  evil  geniua.'§  And 
I  may  add  from  Juvenal :  'The  Qods  only  know  which  it  will  be.l| 

*  Bidtmial  is  nsnaUy  a  plaoe  strack  by  lightning :  thenoe  ancloaed,  and  the  soil 
forbidden  to  be  moved.    Persius  uses  it  for  a  person  so  killed. 

t  WonnswoRiH  :  The  Brothers. 
X  Quid  pkeet  ant  odio  est,  quod  non  mntabile  eredas  t 

ToXoQ  yap  vooq  ivrlv  imx^oviwv  av^putfrmv, 
Olov  kw'  Hfiap  dyyn  irara^p  AvBp&v  Tt  ^tuv  rt. 
^These  two  quotations  form  the  motto  of  KnaHT*8  Frineijplee  of  TtuU* 

§  "Cray  ydp  &\oxov  %lg  S6/iov£  ayy  v6<ri£f 
ovX  <&C  SoKti  ywcLixa  Xa/xjSdvei  fi6voVf 
hfiov  Sk  rji^  iweuncoftil^trcu  XiM^ttv 
Kai  SaifMV*  ^oc  xp^or^v  4  Toinfoyriov. 

Theodbotis:  apud  Su^baeuwk^ 
U  Conjnginm  petimnB  partnmqne  nzori%  at  ilUs 
Notum,  qui  pneci,  qnalisqae  fntnra  ait  uxor. 

Juv.  Sa^  x»  352-3. 
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THE  KBYBBEND  IXXTTOB  OFIMIAir. 

Well,  the  time  advances  for  the  production  of  our  Aiistophanic 
comedy,  and  independentiy  of  your  promise  to  visit  the  Grange,  and 
their  earnest  desire  to  see  you,  you  ought  to  be  theie  to  assist  in  the 
preliminf&ry  arrangements. 

MB.  FAJLOOIWL 

Before  you  came,  I  had  detenniiied  not  to  go;  for  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  am  a(firaid  of  fiedling  in  love. 

THE  BEVEREND  DOCTOB  0FIMI1I7. 

It  is  not  such  a  fearful  matter.  Many  have  been  the  better  for  it. 
Many  have  been  cured  of  it  It  is  one  of  those  disorders,  which  every- 
one must  have  onoe. 

HB.  FALOONEB. 

The  later  the  better. 

THE  BSVEBENB  JX)GT0B  O'BJMUJff* 

No ;  the  later  the  worse,  if  it  falls  ixito  a  season  when  it  cannot  be 
reciprocated. 

MB.  FALOOHER. 

That  is  just  the  season  for  it  If  I  were  sure  it  would  not  be  reci- 
procated, I  think  I  should  be  content  to  have  gone  through  it 

THE  BEVSBEND  DOOTOB  OBOOA^ 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  reciprocated  % 

MB.FALOQNSt. 

Oh  !  no,    I  only  think  it  possible  that  it  might  be. 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OFIMIAN. 

Well,  there  is  a  gentleman  doing  his  best  to  bring  about  your  wish. 

MB.  EALOOIIEE. 

Indeed!  whol 

THE  BEVEBEia)  DOCFOB  OPIMIA37. 

A  visitor  at  the  Grange,  who  seems  in  great  favour  with  both  uncle 
and  niece — ^Lord  Curryfin. 

MB.  FAIXX)KEB. 

Lord  Curryfin  I  I  never  heard  you  speak  of  him,  but  as  a  person  to 
be  laughed  at 

THE  BEVSREN1>  DOCfTOB  OPDCIAN. 

That  was  mv  impression  of  him,  before  I  knew  him.  Barring  his 
absurdities,  in  the  way  of  lecturing  on  fish,  and  of  shining  in  absurd 
company  in  the  science  of  })antopragmatics,  he  has  very  much  to  recom- 
mend him :  and  I  discover  in  him  one  quatity,  which  is  invaluable.  He 
does  all  he  can  to  make  himsdf  agreeable  to  all  about  him,  and  he  has 
great  t-act  in  seeing  how  to  do  it  In  any  intimate  relation  of  life — ^with 
a  reasonable  wife,  for  instance,  he  would  be  the  pink  of  a  good  husband. 

The  Doctor  was  playing,  not  altogether  unconsciously,  the  part  of  an 
innocent  lago.  He  said  only  what  was  true,  and  he  said  it  with  a  good 
purpose ;  for  with  all  his  repeated  resolutions  against  match-making,  he 
could  not  dismiss  from  his  mind  the  wish  to  see  his  young  friends  come 
together ;  and  he  would  not  have  liked  to  see  Lord  Corryfin  carry  ofi*  the 
prize  through  Mr.  Falconer's  n^lect  of  his  opportunity.  Jealousy  being 
the  test  of  love,  he  thought  a  spice  of  it  might  be  not  unseasonably 
thrown  in. 

KB.FALCONEB. 

Notwithstanding  your  example.  Doctor,  love  is  to  be  avoided^  because 
marriage  is  at  best  a  dangerous  experiment.  The  experience  of  all  time 
demonstrates  that  it  is  seldom  a  happy  condition.    Jnpiter  and  Juno,  to 
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begin  with ;  Venus  and  Vulcan.  Fictions,  to  be  sure,  but  they  show 
Homer's  view  of  the  conjugal  state.  Agamemnon  in  the  shades,  thoudi 
he  congratulates  Ulysses  on  his  good  fortune  in  having  an  excellent  wifCy 
advises  him  not  to  trust  even  her  too  far.  Come  down  to  realities,  even 
to  the  masters  of  the  wise :  Socrates  with  Xantippe ;  Euripides  with  bis 
two  wives,  who  made  him  a  woman-hater ;  Cicero,  who  was  divorced ; 
Marcus  Aurelius^ — ^Travel  downwwrds :  Dante,  who,  when  he  left  Florence, 
left  his  wife  behind  him ;  Milton,  whose  first  wife  ran  away  from  him : 
Shakspeare,  who  scarcelv  shines  in  the  light  of  a  happy  husband.  Ana 
if  such  be  the  lot  of  the  lights  of  the  world,  what  can  humbler  men 
expect? 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OFIMIAK. 

You  have  given  two  or  three  heads  of  a  catalogue  which,  I  admit, 
might  be  largely  ^ctended.  Tou  can  never  read  a  historv,  you  can  never 
open  a  newspaper,  without  seeing  some  example  of  unnappv  mairiage. 
But  the  conspicuous  are  not  the  frequent.  In  the  qidet  path  of  every- 
day life — ^the  mcretum  ileretfaUentia  aemita  vitcB — I  could  show  you  many 
couples,  of  whom  the  components  are  really  comforts  and  helpmates  to 
each  other.  Then,  above  all  things,  children.  The  great  blessmg  of  old 
age,  the  one  that  never  fails,  if  all  else  £ul,  is  a  daugnter, 

MB.  FALOONEB. 

AU  daughters  are  not  good. 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OFDCIAK. 

Most  are.  Of  all  relations  in  life,  it  is  the  least  disappointing :  where 
parents  do  not  so  treat  their  daughters  as  to  alienate  their  imectiona, 
which  unhappUy  many  do. 

MB.  FALOONEB. 

You  do  not  say  so  much  for  sons. 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OFDOAN. 

Young  men  are  ambitious,  self-willed,  self-indulgent,  easily  corrupted 
by  bad  example,  of  which  there  is  always  too  much.  I  cannot  say  mudi 
for  those  of  tne  present  day,  though  it  is  not  absolutely  destitute  of  good 
specimens. 

MB.  FALOONEB. 

You  know  what  Paterculus  says  of  those  of  his  own  day.. 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OPIMIAK. 

'  The  faith  of  wives  towards  the  proscribed  was  great ;  of  freed-men, 
middling ;  of  slaves,  some ;  of  sons,  nona'  *  So  he  says ;  but  there  was 
some :  for  exami)le,  of  the  sons  of  Marius  and  Cicero.  You  may  observe, 
by  the  way,  he  gives  the  first  place  to  the  vdves. 

MB.  FALCONEB. 

Well,  that  is  a  lottery  in  which  every  man  must  take  his  chance. 
But  my  scheme  of  life  was  perfect 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OFQCIAN. 

Perhaps  there  is  something  to  be  said  against  condemning  seven 
young  women  to  celibacy, 

MB.  FALCONEB. 

But  if  such  were  their  choice 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OPIMIAN. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  reasons  whv  they  should  prefer  the  con- 
dition they  are  placed  in  to  the  ordinary  chances  of  mamage :  but  after 
all,  to  be  marri^'  ia  the  natural  aspiration  of  a  young  woman,  and  if 
favourable  conditions  presented  themselves — 

*  Id  tamen  notandam  est,  fuiaae  in  prosoriptoB  nxorum  fidem  sumnuun,  Ubertoniia 
mediam,  serrotam  aliqnam,  filionun  nuUam. — TjlTSBojjiajb  :  L  iL  c.  67, 
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MB.  FALCONEB. 

Conditions  suitable  to  their  education  are  scarcely  compatible  with 
their  social  position. 

THE  BEVEREND  DOCTOB  OPIMIAN. 

They  have  been  educated  to  be  both  useful  and  ornamental  The 
ornamental  need  not.  and  in  their  case  certainly  does  not,  damage  the 
useful,  which  in  itself  would  procure  them  suitable  matches. 

Mr.  Falconer  shook  his  head^  and  after  a  brief  pause  poured  out  a 
volume  of  quotations,  demonstratmg  the  general  unhappiness  of  marriage. 
The  Doctor  responded  by  as  many  demonstrating  the  contrary.  He 
paused  to  take  oreath.  Both  laughed  heartily.  Sut  the  result  of  the 
discussion  and  the  laughter  was,  that  Mr.  Falconer  was  curious  to  see 
Lord  Ourryfin,  and  would  therefore  go  to  GrylltSrange. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

Ille  potens  sai 
Laetosqve  d^get,  cni  licet  in  diem 
Dixisse,  Yixi :  eras  rel  atra 
Nnbe  polum  paier  oocnpato, 
Yel  lole  paro :  non  tamen  irritam 
Quodemnque  letro  est  efficiet ;  ^eqae 
Diffinget  infectnrnqne  reddet^ 
Quod  fagiens  semel  hora  vexit. 

Hoa.  (7arm.  iii.  99. 

Happy  the  mas,  and  happy  he  alone. 
He  who  can  call  to-day  hia  own : 
He  who,  aeenre  within,  can  say, 
To-morrow  do  thy  wont,  for  I  have  liyed  to-day. 
Be  Btorm,  or  calm,  or  rain,  or  shine. 
The  joys  I  have  possessed  in  spite  of  &te  are  mine. 
Not  heaven  itself  upon  the  past  has  power. 
Bat  what  has  been  has  been,  and  I  have  had  my  hour. 

Dbtdkk. 

ALAEGE  party  was  assembled  thing  to  sayj  Mr.  MacBorrowdale, 
at  the  Grange.  Among  them  an  old  Mend  of  Mr.  Gryll,  a  gentle- 
were  some  of  the  younff  ladies  who  man  who  comprised  in  himself  all 
were  to  form  tQe  chorus ;  one  that  Scotland  had  ever  been  sux>- 
elderlv  spinster,  Miss  Ilex,  who  posed  to  possess  of  mental,  moral, 
passed  more  than  half  her  life  in  and  political  philosophy ;  ^  Ana 
visits,  and  was  everywhere  wel-  yet  he  bore  it  not  about :'  not  *  as 
come,  bein^  dways  good-humoured,  being  loth  4»  wear  it  out,**  but  be- 
agreeable  in  conversation,  having  causeheheld  that  there  was  a  time 
much  knowledge  of  society,  good  for  all  things,  and  that  dinner  was 
sense  in  matters  of  conduct,  good  the  time  for  joviality,  and  not  for 
taste  and  knowledge  in  music;  argument;  Mr.  Mimm,  the  ama- 
sound  judgment  in  dress,  which  teur  composer  of  the  music  for 
alone  sufficed  to  make  her  valuable  the  comedy ;  Mr.  Pallet,  the  ama- 
to  young  ladies ;  a  fair  amount  of  teur  painter  of  the  scenery,  and 
reading,  old  and  new ;  and  on  most  last,  not  least,  the  newly  made  ao- 
subjects  an  opinion  of  her  own,  quaintance,  Lord  Currynn. 
for  which  she  had  always  some-  Lord  Curryfin  was  a  man  about 

*  'Tis  true,  although  he  had  much  wit| 
He  was  veiy  shy  of  using  it, 
As  being  loth  to  wear  it  out ; 
And  therefore  bore  it  not  about| 
Except  on  holidays  or  so. 
As  men  their  best  apparel  do* 

HUPIBBA^ 
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thirty  years  of  afie,  mth  a.  good 
person^  haadflome  leatoroa,  a  poweF- 
till  voice,  and  an  agreeable  de- 
livery. He  bad  a  strong  memory, 
much  power  of  application,  and  a 
facility  of  learning  rapidly  what- 
ever he  turned  his  mind  to.  But 
with  all  thi&  he  valued  what  he 
learned  less  for  the  pleasure  which 
he  derived  from  tne  acquisition, 
than  from  the  effect  whicJi  it  en- 
abled him  to  produce  on  others. 
He  liked  to  shine  in  conversation, 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  subject 
which  could  be  mooted  in  any> 
society,  on  which  his  multifarious 
attainments  did  not  qualify  him  to 
sav  something.  He  was  readilv 
taken  by  novelty  in  doctrine,  and 
foUowea  a  new  lead  with  great 
pertinacity;  and  in  this  way  he 
had  been  caught  by  the  science  of 
pantopragmatics,  and  firmly  be- 
lieved for  a  time,  that  a  scientific 
organization  for  teaching  every- 
body everything,  would  cure  all 
the  evils  of  socie^.  But  being  one 
of  those  ^over  sharp  wits  wnose 
edges  are  very  soon  turned,'  he  did 
not  adhere  to  any  opinion  with 
sufficient  earnestness  to  be  on  any 
occasion  betrayed  into  intemper- 
ance in  Tnaintaining  it  So  fiu- 
from  this,  if  he  found  any  unfor- 
tunate oninion  in  a  hopeless  mino- 
rity of  uie  company  he  happened 
to  be  in,hd  was  often  chivabrous 
enough  to  come  to  its  aid,  and  see 
what  could  be  said  for  it  When 
lecturing  became  a  mania,  he  had 
taken  to  lecturing;  and  looking 
about  for  an  unoccupied  subject, 
he  had  lighted  on  the  nktural  his- 
tory of  n^  in  which  he  soon  be- 
came sufficiently  proficient  to  amuse 
the  ladies,  and  astoniah  the  fisher- 
men^ in  any  sea-side  place  of 
fashionable  resort  Here  he  always 
arranged  his  lecture-room,  so  that 
the  gentility  of  his  audience  could 
sit  on  a  platform,  and  the  natives 
in  a  gallery  above,  and  that  thus 
the  fishy  and  tany  odours  which 
the  latter  were  most  likely  to 
bring  with  them,  inight  ascend 
into  the  upper  air,  and  not  mingle 
with  the  more  delicate  ^ngrances 
that  surrounded  the  select  com- 
pany below.  He  took  a  summer 
tour  to  several  watering-fdaces,  and 


was  thoroughly  satLsfied  with  his 
auooesB.  The  fishermen  at  first 
did  not  take  cordially  to  him ;  but 
their  wives  attended  from  curiosity, 
and  brought  their  husbands  with 
them  on  nights  not  fSEivourable  to 
fishing;  and  b;^  de^prees  he  won 
on  their  attention,  and  they  took 
pleasure  in  hearinf^  him,  though 
th^  learned  nothing  from  him 
that  was  of  any  use  in  their  trade. 
But  he  seemed  to  exalt  their  art  in 
the  eves  of  themselves  and  Qthersi 
and  ne  told  them  some  pleasant 
anecdotes  of  strange  fish,  and  of 
perilous  adventures  of  some  of 
their  own  craft,  which  led  in  due 
time  to  the  crowding  of  his  gallery. 
The  ladies  went,  as  they  always 
will  go,  to  lectures,  where  they 
fancy  they  learn  something, 
whether  they  leam  anything  or 
not;  and  on  these  occasions,  not 
merdy  to  hear  the  lecturer,  but  to 
be  seen  by  him.  To  them,  how- 
ever attractive  the  lecture  inight 
have  been,  the  lecturer  was  more 
aa  He  was  an  irresistible  tempta- 
tion to  matrons  with  marriageable 
dau^ters,  and  wherever  h^ 
sojourned  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  invitations.  It  was  a  contest 
who  should^  have  him  to  dinner, 
and  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart, 
he  ascribed  to  adnuraition  of  his 
science  and  eloquence,  all  the 
courtesies  and  'oompUments  with. 
which  he  was  eveiywhere  received. 
He  did  not  like  to  receive  nn- 
retnmed  favours,  and  never  left  a 
place  in  which  he  had  accepted 
many  invitations,  without  £^ving 
in  return  a  ball  and  supper  on  a 
scale  of  great  munificence;  which 
filled  up  the  measure  of  his  popu- 
larity, and  left  on  all  his  guests 
a  very  enduring  impression  of  a 
desire  to  see  him  again. 

So  his  time  passed  pleasantly, 
with  a  heart  untouched  by  either 
love  or  care,  till  he  fell  in  at  a 
dinner  paity  with  the  Beverend 
Doctor  Opimian.  The  Doctor  spoke 
of  Qryll  Grange  and  the  Ansto- 
phanic  comechr  which  was  to  be 
produced  at  Christmas,  and  Lord 
Gurtyfin,  with  his  usual  desire  to 
have  a  finger  in  every  pie^  expressed 
an  earnest  wish  to  be  introduced 
to  the  Squire.    This  was  no  diffi* 
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cult  matter.  The  Doctor  had 
quickly  broiwfat  it  about,  and  Lord 
Curryun  had  gone  oyer  in  the 
Doctor's  company  to  pass  a  few 
days  at  tiie  Orange.  Here,  in  a 
TeiT  short  time,  he  had  made  him- 
self completely  at  home;  and  had 
taken  on  himself  the  office  of  archi- 
tect, to  superintend  the  ponstruo- 
tion  of  the  theatre,  receiving  with 
due  deference  instractians  on  t^e 
subject  from  "die  Eeverend  Doctor 
Opmiian. 

Suffiaent  progress  liad  been 
made  in  the  comectyforthe  painter 
and  musician  to  begin  work  on 
their  respective  portions;  andLoni 
Curryfin,  whose  heart  was  in  his 
work,  passed  whole  momiiigs  in 
indefatigable  attention  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  building.  It  was  near 
the  house,  and  was  to  be  approached 
by  a  covered  way.  It  was  a  minia- 
ture of  the  Athenian  theatre,  from 
which  it  di£Eered  in  liaviag  a  roof^ 
but  it  resembled  it  in  the  anaoge- 
ments  of  the  sta^e  and  archestia. 
and  in  the  graduated  aeries  of 
semicuxular  seats  for  the  audience. 


When  dinner  was  announced,  Mr. 
Oryll  took  in  Miss  BexL  Miss 
Qryll,  of  course,  took  the  arm  of 
Lord  Cunyfin.  Mr.  Fidconer  took 
in  one  of  the  young  ladies  and 
placed  her  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
host  Hie  Severend  Doctor  O^i- 
mian  took  in  another,  and  was  con- 
ae^uentJy  seated  between  her  and 
Miss  Hex.  Mr.  Falconer  was  thus 
as  &r  removed  as  possible  from  the 
young  lady  of  Hie  house,  and  was 
CQusequently,  though  he  struggled 
as  much  as  posdble  against  it,  fre- 
quently ^isfrat^unconsdously  and 
nnwiflmgly  observing  Miss  Gryll 
and  Lord  Curryfin^  and  making 
occasional  observations  very  wide 
of  the  marik;  to  the  fior  damsels  on 
his  ri^ht  and  left,  who  set  hint 
down  m  their  minds  for  a  verv  odd 
young  man.  The  soup  and  fish 
were  discussed  in  comparative 
silence ;  the  entr6es  not  much  other- 
wise ;  but  suddenly  a  jubilant  ex- 
pression from  Mr.  MaoBorrowdaie 
nsiled  the  disdosure  of  a  large 
sirloin  of  beef  which  figured  be^ 
fore  Mr.  GrylL 


MB.  MAGBOBBOWDALE. 

You  are  a  man  of  taste,  Mr.  GrylL  That  is  a  handsomer  ornament  of 
a  dinner-table  than  dusters  of  nosegay^  and  all  aorta  of  uneatable  deco- 
rations. I  detest  and  abominate  tne  idea  of  a  Siberian  dinner,  wherp 
you  just  look  on  fiddle-faddles,  while  your  dinner  is  behind  ascreeOy 
and  you  are  served  with  rations  like  a  pauper. 

THX  JOSVEBJSSD  J30CT0R  OFIHIAK. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  MacBorrowdale.  I  like  to  see  my  dinner.  And 
becein  I  rejoice  to  have  Addison  on  my  side ;  for  I  remember  a  paper,  in 
which  be  objects  to  having  roast  beef  placed  on  a  sideboard.  Even  in 
bis  day  it  had  been  displaoed  to  make  wav  for  some  incomprehensible 
French  dishes,  amoog  wbich  he  could  find  nothing  to  etX.*  I  do  not 
know  what  be  would  bave  said  to  its  being  placed  altogether  out  of 
sight  Still  tbece  ia  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  There 
is  hardly  one  gentleman  in  twenty  wbo  knows  bow  to  carve ;  and  as  to 
ladies,  though  tbev  did  know  once  on  a  time,  they  do  not  now.  What 
can  be  more  pitiable  than  the  ligfat-hand  man  of  the  ladv  of  the  bouse, 
awkward  enough  in  himself,  witn  the  dish  twisted  round  to  him  in  the 
most  awkward  possible  position,  digging  in  unutterable  mcntification  for 
a  loint  which  be  cannot  find,  andwishiDg  the  unanatomiaable  voiailie 
behind  a  Bussian  screen  with  the  footmen? 

*  I  waa  now  ia  great  bunger  and  oonfiision,  when  I  thonght  .1  Bmelled  the 
agreeable  savour  of  roast  beef ;  bat  eoald  not  teil  from  which  dish  it  arose,  though  I 
did  not  question  but  it  hkj  diqgoised  in  one  of  them.  Upon  turning  my  head  I  saw  a 
noble  sirloin  on  the  side-table,  smoking  in  the  most  delicious  manner.  I  had  recourse 
to  it  more  than  onoe,  and  could  not  see  without  some  indignation  that  substantial 
Baglish  dish  banished  in  so  ignominious  a  manner,  to  make  way  icr  French 
kiokahaws.— ^Vrf^i-Ko.  148. 
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HB.  HACBOBROWDALK 

I  still  like  to  see  the  vokdUe.  It  might  be  put  on  table  with  its  joints 
dividecL 

MB.  GBYLL. 

As  that  turkev-poult  is,  Mr.  MacBorrowdale ;  which  gives  my  niece 
no  trouble ;  but  tne  precaution  is  not  necessary  with  such  a  right-hand 
man  as  Lord  Cunyfin,  who  carves  to  perfection. 

MB.  MACBOBBOWDALB. 

• 

Your  arrangements  are  perfect.  At  the  last  of  these  Siberian  dinners 
at  which  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  present,  I  had  offered  me,  for  two 
of  my  rations,  the  tail  of  a  mullet  and  the  drum-stick  of  a  fowl.  Men 
who  carve  behind  screens  ought  to  pass  a  competitive  examination  before 
a  jury  of  gastronomers.  Men  who  carve  at  a  table  are  drilled  bv  degrees 
into  something  like  tolerable  operators  by  the  mere  shame  of  the  public 
process. 

MB^GBYIX. 

I  will  guarantee  you  against  a  Siberian  dinner,  whenever  you  dine 
with  me. 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOR  OFIMIAN. 

Mr.  Qryll  is  a  true  conservative  in  dining. 

MB.  OBYM.. 

A  true  conservative,  I  hope.  Not  what  a  soi-dwmt  conservative  is 
practically :  a  man  who  sails  under  national  colours,  hauls  them  down, 
and  hoists  the  enemy's.  I  Uke  old  customs.  I  like  a  glass  of  wine  with 
a  friend.    What  say  you.  Doctor?    Mr.  MacBorrowdale  will  join  us  1 

MB.  MACBOBBOWDALB. 

Most  willingly, 

MISSGBYIX. 

My  unde  and  the  Doctor  have  got  as  usual  into  a  discussion,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  old  lady,  who  sits  between  them  and  says 
nothing. 

LOBD  CUBBTFIN. 

Perhaps  their  discusssion  is  too  recondite  for  her, 

MISS  GBYLL. 

No ;  they  never  talk  before  ladies  of  any  subject  in  which  ladies 
cannot  join.  And  she  has  plenty  to  say  for  herself  when  she  pleases. 
But  when  conversation  pleases  her,  she  likes  to  listen  and  be  silent  It 
strikes  me^y  a  few  words  that  float  this  way,  that  they  are  discussing 
the  Art  of  Dininff.  She  ought  to  be  a  proficient  in  it,  for  ^^  lives  much 
in  the  world,  and  has  met  as  many  persons  whom  she  is  equally  willing 
either  to  meet  to-morrow,  or  never  to  meet  again,  as  any  regular  dmtur 
en  vUle.  And  indeed  that  is  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  society. 
Whatever  difference  of  character  mav  lie  imder  the  surface,  the  persons 
you  meet  in  its  circles  are  externally  others  yet  the  same:  the  same 
dress,  the  same  manners,  the  same  tastes  and  opinions,  real  or  assumed. 
Strongly  defined  characteristic  differences  are  so  few,  and  artificial 
general  resemblances  so  many,  that  in  every  party  you  mav  always  make 
out  the  same  theatrical  company.  It  is  like  the  flowing  of  a  river :  it  is 
always  different  water,  but  you  do  not  see  the  difference. 

LORD  CUBBYFIN. 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  like  these  monotonous  exteriors.  I  like  visible 
character.  Now;  in  your  party  here,  there  ia  a  good  deal  of  character. 
Your  uncle  and  Mr.  MacBorrowdale  are  characters.  Then  the  Keverend 
Doctor  Opimian.    He  is  not  a  man  made  to  pattern.    He  is  simple- 
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minded,  learned,  tolerant,  and  the  quintessence  of  honhommie.  The 
young  gentleman  who  arrived  to-day,  the  Hermit  of  the  Folly,  is  evidently 
a  chuacter.    I  flatter  myself,  I  am  a  character  (laughing), 

MISS  OBYLL  {laughing\ 

Indeed  you  are,  or  rather  many  characters  in  one.  I  never  knew  a 
man  of  such  infinite  variety.  You  seem  always  to  present  yourself  in 
the  aspect  in  which  those  you  are  with  would  best  wish  to  see  vou. 

There  was  some  ambiguity  in  the  compliment ;  but  Lord  Curryfin 
took  it  as  implying  that  his  aspect  in  all  its  variety  was  agreeable  to  the 
^oung  lady.    He  did  not  dream  of  a  rival  in  the  Hermit  of  the  Folly. 


CHAPTER  XrV. 

Ov  0iXoc»  8c  Kpariipi  irapd  irXIfji  olvoirordZinv 

Nctffca  cat  irSXifiov  iaKpvSevra  Xlycc, 
*AXX*  8<rr(C)  Movakwv  ri  Kal  ayXad  iiap  'A^po^infc 

Arackbov. 

I  love  not  him,  who  o'er  the  wine-cap's  flow 
Talkfl  but  of  war,  and  strife,  and  scenes  of  woe : 
Bnt  him,  who  can  the  Muses'  gifts  employ, 
To  mingle  love  and  song  with  festal  joy. 

THE  dinner  and  dessert  passed  away.  The  ladies  retired  to  the 
drawing-room ;  the  gentlemen  discoursed  over  their  wine.  Mr.  Mac^ 
Borrowdale  pronounced  an  eulogium  on  the  port,  which  was  cordially 
echoed  by  the  divine  in  regard  to  the  claret. 

MB.  FALCONER. 

Doctor,  your  tastes  and  sympathies  are  vei^  much  with  the  Greeks; 
but  I  doubt  if  you  would  have  liked  their  wine.  Condiments  of  sea- 
water  and  turpentine  must  have  given  it  an  odd  flavour  \  and  mixing 
water  with  it,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  'one,  must  have  reduced  the 
strength  of  merely  fermented  liquor  to  something  like  the  smallest  de  of 
Christophero  Sly. 

*  THE  BEVEBENB  DOCTOR  OPIMIAN. 

I  must  say  I  should  not  like  to  put  either  salt-water  or  turpentine 
into  this  claret :  they  would  not  improve  its  bouquet ;  nor  to  dilute  it 
with  any  portion  of  water ;  it  has  to  my  mind,  as  it  is,  just  the  strength 
it  ought  to  have,  and  no  more.  But  the  Greek  taste  was  so  exquisite  in 
all  matters  in  wnich  we  can  bring  it  to  the  test,  as  to  justify  a  strong 
presumption  that  in  matters  in  which  we  cannot  test  it,  it  was  equally 
correct.  Salt-water  and  turpentine  do  not  suit  our  wine :  it  does  not 
follow  that  theirs  had  not  in  it  some  basis  of  contrast,  which  may  have 
made  them  pleasant  in  combination.  And  it  was  only  a  few  of  their 
wines  that  were  so  treated. 

LORD  CURRYFIN. 

Then  it  could  not  have  been  much  like  their  drink  of  the  present 
day.  '  My  master  cannot  be  right  in  his  mind,'  said  Lord  Byron  s  man 
Fletcher, '  or  he  would  not  have  left  Italjr,  where  we  had  evervthing,  to 

o  to  a  country  of  ravages ;  there  is  nommg  to  eat  in  Greece  but  tough 

illy-goats,  or  to  drink  but  spirits  of  turpentine.'* 

THE  REVEREND  DOCTOR  OFDOAN. 

^  There  is  an  ambiguous  present,  which  somewhat  perplexes  me,  in  an 
epijgnram  of  Rhianus,  '  Here  is  a  vessel  of  half-wine  nail-turpentine,  and 
a  singularly  lean  specimen  of  idd :  ihe  sender,  Hippocrates,  is  wortny  of 

.    *  Trelawny's  BecoUcdiom. 


% 
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all  praiae.'*  Perbaips  this  was  a  Doctor's  preseai  to  a  patient.  Alc»iifl^ 
Anacreon,  and  Nonnna  could  not  have  song  aa  they  did  under  the  inspi- 
ration of  spirit  of  turpentina  We  learn  from  Athensus,  and  Pliny,^and 
the  old  comedians,  that  the  Greeks  had  a  vast  Yariety  of  wine,  enough  to 
suit  every  variety  of  taste.'  I  infer  the  unknown  from  the  known.^  We 
know  little  of  their  musia  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  as  ezceUent  in  its 
kind  as  their  sculptnra 

KB.  MZNIM. 

I  can  scarcely  think  that,  sir.  They  seem  to  have  had  only  the  minor 
key,  and  to  have  known  no  more  of  counterpoint  than  they  did  of  pea- 
sx>eetive. 

THE  BEVEKEND  DOCTOB  OFIMIAJ^, 

Their  system  of  painting  did  not  require  perspective.  Their  mmn 
subject  was  on  one  foreground.  Buildings,  rocKs,  trees,  served  simply  to 
indicate,  not  to  ddineate,  the  scene. 

KB.  VALOOarSB* 

I  must  demur  to  their  having  onlv  the  minor  key.  The  natural  ascent 
of  the  voice  'is  in  the  major  key,  and  with  their  exquisite  sensibility  to 
sound  they  could  not  have  missed  the  obvious  ezpresaioii  of  cheerfulness. 
With  their  three  scales,  diatonie,  chromatic,  and  enharmonic,  they  must 
have  exhausted  eveir  possible  ororession  of  fbeling.  Their  scales  were 
in  true  intervals:  tney  had  really  major  and  minor  tones:  we  have 
neither,  but  a  ccwfbsion  of  both.  They  had  both  sharps  and  fiats :  we 
have  neither^  but  a  mere  set  of  semitones,  which  serve  for  both.  In  their 
enhannonic  scale  the  fineness  of  their  ear  percdved  distinctions^  which 
are  lost  on  the  coarseness  of  ours. 

-  KB;  KIRIK. 

With  all  tiiat  they  never  got  b^rond  melody.  They  had  no  harmony, 
in  our  sense.    They  saog  only  in  unisons  and  octaves. 

•  KB.  FALOOmSB. 

It  IB  not  dear  that  they  did  not  sinff  in  fifths.  As  to  harmtmy  in  our 
sense,  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  witn  Eitson,  that  the  only  use  of  the 
harmony  is  to  spoil  the  melody :  but  I  wiU  say,  that  to  my  taste  a  simple 
accompaniment,  in  strict  subordination  to  the  melody^  is  far  more  agrees 
able  thui  that  Niagara  of  sound  under  which  it  is  now  the  &shion  to 
bury  it. 

KB.  KINIK. 

In  that  case,  you  would  prefer  a  son^  with  a  nniple  pianoforte 
accompaniment  to  the  saoie  song  on  the  Italian  staga 

KB.  FALCX>NE8. 

A  song  sung  with  feeling  and  expression  is  good,  however  accompanied. 
Otherwise,  the  piano-forte  is  not  much  to  my  mind.  All  its  intervals 
are  false,  and  temperament  is  a  poor  substitute  for  natural  intonation. 
Then  its  incapability  of  sustaining  a  note  has  led,  as  the  onl^  means  of 
producing  effect,  to  those  infinitesimal  subdivisions  of  sound,  m  which  all 
sentiment  and  expression  are  twittered  and  Mttered  into  nothingness, 

TBS  BXVEBBHD  DOCXOiB  OFIKIA2I; 

I  quite  agree  with  you.  The  other  dav  a  band  paAed  my  gate  playing 
'  The  Campbells  are  coming/  but  instead  of  the  fine  old  Scotch  lilt,  and 
the  emphasis  on  'Ph61  oh6r  what  they  actually  played  was,  *The 
Ga-a*a-arampbells  are   co-o-o-o-ming,   Oh-o-ho-o-o !    Oh-o-ho-o-o  V      I 

*  "ISLfuav  fikv  irlfforic  KiaviTi$o^f  Hfuev  B*  oJvov, 
'ApxTv*,  &Tp€Kiotc  ^^«  Xdywoc  ^X**' 
AiiTToiipfiQ  II*  ovK  ol^  ipii^ov  Kplac'  frXi^  8^f  frifi^ag 
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thought  to  myself:  There  is  the  essence  and  quintessence  of  modem 
music  I  like  the  old  oigan-music  such  as  it  was,  when  tiiere  were  no 
keys  but  C  and  F.  and  everv  note  responded  to  a  syllable.  The  effect  of 
the  prolonged  and  sustained  sound  must  have  been  truly  magnificent : 

Where^  through  the  loDg-drawn  aide  and  fretted  Tanlt, 
Tha  pealSBg  aothem  swdled  the  note  of  piaiae. 

Who  carea  to  hear  sacred  music  on  a  piano! 

MB.  uismL 
Yet  I  must  say  that  there  is  a  great  duurm  in  that  brillianc}'  of  exe* 
eution,  whidi  is  an  exdusively  modern  and  yery  modem  accomplishment. 

To  those  who  p^roeiye  it.  All  things  aiB  as  they  are  p^roeired.  To 
me  music  has  no  ehaim  without  ezpressioQ. 

LOiKD  cuJUtYJfm  (who J  hamng  observed  Mb.  MacBobbowixalb's  determiTia' 
turn  nU  to  be  drawn  into  an  arffumenty  amtixd  hmadfwUh  cuikmg  his 

opinion  on  all  m^'ecU), 

What  is  your  opinion^  Mr.  MacBonowdalel 

MB.   MACBOBBOWDALE, 

I  hold  to  the  opinion  I  have  already  e^ressed,  that  this  is  as  good 
a  glass  of  port  as  ever  I  tasted. 

I  mean  your  opMoa  of  SrT^^Zi  nii»caliiHtaiineataL 

MB.  MACBOBBOWDASIL 

The  ori^  iff  veiT  good  for  psalms,  which  I  never  suig,  and  the  piano- 
forte for  jigs,  whica  I  never  oanca  And  if  I  were  not  to  hear  either 
of  lliem  from  Januaiy  to  December,  I  should  not  complain  of  the 
privation. 

LOB]>  cubbtfib; 

You  are  an  ]atilitarian,  Mr.  MacBorrowdale.  Yoa  aro  all  for  utility^- 
pubHc  utility — and  you  see  n<me  in  music 

MB.  MACBOBBOWBALEL 

Nay,  not  exactly  so.  If  devotion  is  good,  if  cheerfulness  is  ^ood,  and 
if  music  promotes  each  of  them  in  proper  time  and  place,  music  is  u^f  uL 
If  I  am  as  devout  without  the  organ,  and  as  cheerful  without  the  piano^ 
as  I  ever  should  be  with  them,  that  may  be  the  defect  of  my  head  or  my 
ear.  I  am  not  for  forcing  mj  tastes  or  no-tastea  on  other  peo^e.  Let 
every  man  emoy  himself  m  his  own  way,  while  he  does  not  annoy  others. 
I  would  not  derive  you  of  your  enioymttit  of  a  brilliant  symphony,  and 
I  hope  you  would  not  deprive  me  of  my  enjoyment  of  a  glass  of  old  wine. 

THE  BSVEBEKP  DOCTOB  OPDCIAN. 

^  Tres  mihi  convivae  prope  diasentire  videntur, 
Poscentes  vario  multum  diversa  palata**^ 

MB.  FAIXX)liXB. 

Nor  our  reverend  friend  of  the  pleasure  of  a  classical  quotation. 

THE  BXVEBBND  DOCTOB  OPIMIAN. 

And  the  utility,  too,  sir :  for  I  think  I  am  indebted  to  one  for  the 
pleasure  of  your  acquaintance. 

MB.  VAUOOVESL 

When  you  did  me  the  honourto  compare  my  house  to  the  Palace  of 
Circe.    The  gain  was  mine. 


*  Xkne  gneiti  dissent  moit  widely  in  their  wishes  ; 
With  different  taste  they  oall  for  different  dishes. 
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MB.  PALLET. 

You  admit,  sir,  that  the  Qreeks  had  no  knowledge  of  perspective. 

THE  £EVEB£ND  DOCTOB  OFDQAK. 

Observing,  that  theyhad  no  need  of  it.  Their  subject  was  a  fore- 
ground like  a  relievo.  Their  background  was  a  symbol,  not  a  represen- 
tation. *  No  knowledge*  is  perhaps  too  strong.  They  had  it  wnere  it 
was  essential  They  orew  a  peristyle,  as  it  appeared  to  the  eye,  as  accu- 
rately as  we  can  do.  In  shoii;,  they  gave  to  each  distinct  object  its  own 
proper  perspective,  but  to  separate  objects  they  did  not  give  their 
relative  perspective,  for  the  reason  I  have  given,  that  they  did  not  need  it. 

MB.  FALOONEB. 

There  is  to  me  one  great  chann  in  their  painting,  as  we  may  judge 
from  the  specimens  in  Pompeii,  which,  though  not  their  greatest  works, 
indicate  their  school  They  never  crowded  their  canvas  with  figures. 
They  presented  one,  two,  three,  four,  or,  at  most,  five  persons,  preferring 
one.  and  rarely  exceeding  three.  These  persons  were  never  lost  in  the 
pronision  of  scenery,  dress,  and  decoration.  They  had  clearly-defined 
outlines,  and  were  agreeable  objects  from  any  part  of  the  room  in  which 
they  were  placed. 

MB.  PALLET. 

They  must  have  lost  much  in  beauty  of  detail. 

THE  BEVSBEND  DOCTOB  OPDOAN. 

Therein  is  the  essential  difference  of  ancient  and  modem  taste. 
Simple  beauty — of  idea  in  poetiy,  of  sound  in  music,  of  figures  in  paint- 
ing— ^was  their  great  characteristic  Ours  is  detail  in  all -these  matters, 
overwhelming  detail  We  have  not  ^nd  outlines  for  the  imagination 
of  Uie  spectator  or  hearer  to  fiiU  up :  his  imagination  has  no  play  of  its 
own :  it  is  overloaded  with  minutuB  and  kaleidoscopical  colours. 

L0BJ>  CUEKYFIN. 

Detail  has  its  own  beauty.  I  have  admired  a  Dutch  picture  of  a 
butcher's  shop,  where  all  the  charm  was  in  detail 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OPIMLIN. 

I  cannot  admire  anything  of  the  kind.  I  must  take  pleasure  in  the 
thing  represented  before  I  can  derive  any  from  the  representation. 

MB.   PALLET. 

I  am  afraid,  sir,  as  our  favourite  studies  all  lead  us  to  extreme 
opinions,  you  think  the  Qreek  painting  was  the  better  for  not  having 
perspective,  and  the  Greek  music  for  not  having  harmony. 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OPDOAN. 

I  think  they  had  as  much  perspective  and  as  much  harmony  as  was 
consistent  with  that  simplicity,  which  characterized  their  painting  and 
music  as  much  as  their  sculpture  and  poetry. 

LOBD  CDBBYPIN. 

"What  is  your  opinion,  Mr.  MacBorrowdale  ? 

MB.  MACBOBBOWDALE. 

I  think  you  may  just  buz  that  bottle  before  yoiu . 

LOBD  CUBBVFIN. 

I  mean  your  opinion  of  Qreek  perspective? 

MB.  MACBOBBOWDALE. 

Troth^  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  bottle  looks  smaller  at  a  distance  than 
when  it  is  close  by,  and  I  prder  it  as  a  full-sized  object  in  the  fore- 
ground. 
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LOBD  CUBBYFIN. 

I  have  often  wondered  that  a  gentleman  so  well  qualified  as  you  are 
to  discuss  all  subjects  should  so  carefully  avoid  discussing  any. 

MB.  3CACB0IUU>WI>ALE. 

After  dinner,  my  lord,  after  dinner.  I  work  hard  all  the  morning  at 
serious  things,  sometimes  till  I  get  a  headache,  which,  however,  does  not 
often  trouble  me.  After  dinner  I  like  to  crack  my  bottle  and  chirp  and 
talk  nonsense,  and  fit  myself  for  the  company  of  Jack  of  Dover. 

LOSD  CUBBTFIN. 

Jack  of  Dover!    Who  was  hel 

MB.  HAGBOBBOWDAIJfi. 

He  was  a  man  who  travelled  in  search  of  a  greater  fool  than  himself, 
and  did  not  find  him.* 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOGTOB  OPDIIAN. 

He  must  have  lived  in  odd  times.  In  our  days  he  would  not  have 
gone  &r  without  falling  in  with  a  teetotaller,  or  a  decimal  coinage  man. 
or  a  school-for-all  man,  or  a  competitive  examination  man,  who  would 
not  allow  a  drayman  to  lower  a  barrel  into  a  cellar  unless  he  could 
expound  the  mathematical  principles  by  which  he  i>eiformed  the 
operation. 

MB.  MACBOBBOWDALB. 

Nay,  that  is  all  pragmatical  fooling.  The  fooling  Jack  looked  for  was 
jovial  fooling,  foohng  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  excellent  fooling,  which, 
under  the  semblance  of  folly,  was  both  merry  and  wise.  He  did  not 
look  for  mere  unmixed  folly,  of  whidi  there  never  was  a  deficiency. 
The  fool  he  looked  for  was  one  which  it  takes  a  wise  man  to  make — a 
Shakspearian  fooLf 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOCTOB  OFIMIAN. 

In  that  sense  he  might  travel  far,  and  return,  as  he  did  in  his  own 
day,  without  having  found  the  fool  he  looked  for. 

MB.  MACBOBBOWBALE. 

A  teetotaller !  Well !  He  is  the  true  Heautontimorumenos,  the  self- 
punisher.  with  a  jug  of  toast-and-water  for  his  Christmas  wassail.  ^  So 
far  his  tolly  is  merely  pitiable,  but  his  intolerance  makes  it  ofiiensive. 
He  cannot  ei^oy  his  own  tipple  unless  he  can  deprive  me  of  mine. 
A  fox  that  has  lost  his  tail  There  is  no  tyrant  like  a  thorough-paced 
reformer.    I  drink  to  his  own  reformation. 

MB.  GBTLL. 

He  is  like  Bababec's  faquir,  who  sat  in  a  chair  full  of  nails,  pour 
avoir  de  la  considhnition.  But  the  faquir  did  not  want  others  to  ao  the 
same.  He  wanted  all  the  consideration  for  himself,  and  kept  all  the 
nails  for  himself.  If  these  meddlers  would  do  the  like  by  their  toast- 
and-water,  nobody  would  begrudge  it  them. 

THE  BEVEBEND  DOGTOB  OFDCIAK. 

Now,  sir,  if  the  man  who  has  fool^  the  fipreatest  number  of  |^ersons 
to  the  topof  their  bent  were  to  be  ac^udged  the  fittest  compamon  for 
J&ck  of  i>over,  you  would  find  him  m  a  distinguished  meddler  with 

*  Jadee  of  Dover^  Mis  Quest  of  Inquirie,  or  His  Privy  Search  for  the  Veriest 
Poole  in  Sngland,    London.     1604.    Bieprinted  for  the  Percy  Society.     1849. 

t  Oeavre,  ma  f oi,  oil  n'est  facile  atteindre : 
Poartant  qn'il  faut  parfaitement  sage  hin. 
Poor  le  yrai  fol  bien  naXvement  feindre. 

BUTBAPZL,  p.  38. 
VOL.  LXL  NO.  CXX^LXVL  3  O 
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everything,  who  has  been  for  half  a  cenUiry  the  meny-andrew  of  a  vast 
arena^  which  he  calls  moral  and  political  scieace,  but  which  has  in  it  a 
dash  of  eyoTthing  that  haa  ever  oocapLed  hnman  tJinnght. 

Ilmowwhomyimineaa;  bnt  he  ia  a  great  man  in  hia  «&y,  and  bas 
done  nmch  good. 

XHB  XXVEBSRD  2X>0IOK  OmCIAB: 

He  has  helped  to  introduce  mnch  ehan^;  whether  for  good  or  for  ill 

remains  to  be  seen.  I  forgot  lie  was  your  Joraship's  friend.  I  apologize, 
and  drink  to  his  health. 

LORD  CUBBYFEN. 

Oh!  pray^  do  not  apologise  to  bml  I  would  not  have  my  fiiendships, 
tnte^  nursoitSy  and  predilectioBs  interfere  in  the  dightfiBt  degree  with 
the  fullest  liberty  of  speech  on  all  x>er8ons  and  things  There  are  many 
who  think  with  you  that  he  is  a  moral  and  politiGal  Jack  of  Dover.  So 
belt    lime  will  bri^g  him  to  his  level 


JUCDOBSOWItAIJL 

I  will  only  say  of  the  diwtingnished  personage,  thaJt  Jack  of  Dover 
would  not  pair  off  with  him.  This  is  tiie  true  nrnverBal  sdenee,  the 
oracle  of  La  Dive  Bomieitte. 

MS.  GBYM.. 

It  is  not  exactly  Greek  mutdc,  Mr.  "MrnTTn^  Qiat  you  are  ^ving  us  for 
onr  Aristopbanic  oiomses. 


No,  sir;  I  have  endeavoured  to  |^ve  you  a  good  selection,  as  appro- 
Jknate  as  I  can  make  it 

HB.  PALLET. 

Neither  am  I  givii^  you  Greek  painting  lor  the  scenery.    I  have 
taken  the  liberfy  to  introduoe  perspective. 

THE  SaEVBSSND  BOCTOB  OFIMXAJi; 

Veiy  rightly  both,  for  ATtid-/>ph^»<^  in  London. 


BesideS)  Bir,  we  must  have  such  music  as  your  yoimg  ladies  can  mng. 

ISK  BEVEKKND  JKKJEOB  OPDOAJI. 

AsBuredlv;  and  so  £Eir  as  we  have  yet  heard  them  rdieanK,  theyfiing 

it  delightfully. 

After  a  little  more  desultory  conversation,  they  a^oumed  to  the 
drawing-rooms. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOE  THE  DfPKOYEMENT  OP  THE  EEADHTQ 
DEPARTMENT  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


ASSUMING  that  the  object  of 
everybody  ooneemed  in  ^e 
management  of  ih.^  reading  de- 
partment of  the  British  Muaeom, 
IS  to  make  its  treasures  as 
svailable  as  i)0Baible  to  thoae 
who  vould  use  them  propterly,  I 
conchide  that  any  suggei^aon  iat 
the  more  perfect  attainment  of  that 
end  will  be  wdcoma  Now,  &ough 
the  authorities  know  be^  what 
f  acUides  can  be  conveniently  given, 
the  readen  themselves  can  best 
say  what  it  would  be  convenient 
to  them  to  have;  and  it  is  in  that 
character  that  I  invite  attention  to 
certaiB  arnuo^ments  by  which  I 
think  time  m]^  be  saved  and  in- 
quiries mofe  enectnaUy  prosecuted. 
My  experience,  I  should  premise, 
is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
manuscript  department;  azKi  in 
that  department  to  a  single  1»anch 
of  inquiry  extending  over  a  short 
periocL  But  since  I  had  no  object 
in  my  studies  there  except  that 
which  every  reader  is  or  ought  to 
be  in  pursuit  of— viz.,  to  find  out 
all  I  could  oonoeming  the  subject  I 
had  in  hand ;  I  conclude  that  my 
experience  is  the  experience  of 
many,  and  that  the  observations 
suggested  bv  this  one  department 
are  applicable  more  or  less  to  most 
othera, 

I. 

The  rejgulations  of  the  reading- 
room  are  these : — When  you  want 
to  consult  a  MSi  you  look  for  it  in 
the  catalogue,  write  down  the 
number  and  press-mark,  and  hand 
the  order  (oated  and  signed)  to 
the  attendant;  upon  wmch  the 
volume  is  sent  fpr  and  brought  to 
your  seat  If  you  wish  to  see  it 
again  the  next  day  or  soon  after,  it 
is  kept  apart  in  some  place  where 
it  ma^  DC  got  at  more  readily. 
There  is  no  restriction  as  to  the 
number  of  volumes  which  you  mav 
have  out  at  the  same  time,  and  all 
facilities  are  given  for  reading, 
making  extracts,  dca,  as  long  as  the 
rooms  ace  open. 


With  these  regulations  I  have  no 
fiuilt  to  find,  nor  with  the  manner 
in  which  thev  are  executed.  I  dare 
my  it  is  rimt  that  we  should  not 
be  admitted  to  the  shelves.  For 
though  much  time  and  labour 
would  uudoubtedly  be  saved  both 
to  readers  and  messengers  if  the 
volumes  mi^^  be  looked  at  in  tiie 
first  instance  where  they  stand, 
vet  it  would  on  the  whole  jpeihaps 
be  found  inconvenient. 

But  since  it  is  so,  and  you  musfe^ 
trust  entirely  for  finding  the  thing 
you  want  to  the  indications  in  the 
catalogue,  it  is  important  that  the 
cataloffue  should  be  as  complete  as 
possilue.  It  often  happens  that  a 
single  gbmce  at  a  paper,  which  for 
anything  you  can  infer  from  the  title 
may  be  the  very  thing  you  are  in 
search  ofj  tells  you  at  once  that  it 
is  nothing  to  your  purpose.  Now 
a  date,  a  name^  a  note  stating 
whether  the  paper  is  an  original  or 
a  copy,  &c^  would  perhi^s  have 
told  you  as  much  b^rehand,  and 
savea  idl  that  time  and  trouble, 
whidb,  as  it  is,  is  merely  wasted. 

In  what  condition,  then,  are  the 
catalogues?  You  may  judge  £rom 
the  date&  The  great  omk  of  the 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum 
is  comprised  in  the  Lansdowne 
Oollectioa,  the  Harleian,  the  Cot- 
tonian,  and  those  which  are  in- 
cluded under  the  general  title  of 
'Additional'  Now  the  catalogue 
of  the  Lansdowne  Collection  was 
printed  in  1810 ;  that  of  the  Har- 
leian in  1812 ;  tnat  of  the  Cottonian 
in  1802.  Of  the  additions  made 
np  to  the  ^ear  1782,  the  only  cata- 
l<^e  which  has  an  index  was 
pnnted  in  that  yeax.  Of  the  rest 
we  have  a  running  table  of  con- 
tents, chiefly  in  manuscript,  which 
has  been  formed  graoiudly  as 
they  came,  and  placed^  in  the 
reading-room  at  uncertain  iuter- 
vaJs;  out  I  presume  that  the 
descripticMis  it  contains  of  the  suc- 
cessive acquisitions  are  nowhere 
much  more  recent  than  the  acquisi* 
tions  themselves;  and  in  making 
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the  indexes  which  have  been  added 
since,  a  revision  of  the  catalogues 
with  a  view  to  verification  or  cor- 
rection was  not,  1  believe,  at- 
tempted. All  these  are  placed  in 
the  reading-room  conveniently 
enough  for  consultation;  but  thev 
are  just  in  the  same  state  in  which 
tibey  originally  appeared.  Scarcely 
a  sin^e  marginal  note  by  way  of 
addition  or  correction  is  to  be  met 
with. 

Now,  during  all  these  years— 
forty-one  in  tiae  first  case,  fortj^- 
eight  in  the  second,  fifty-ei^ht  in 
the  third,  and  sevenW-eight  m  the 
•fourth— a  considerable  number  of 
persons  have  been  daily  at  work  in 
the  reading-room,  each  in  pursuit 
of  special  information  on  some  par- 
ticular subject ;  each  no  doubt  find- 
ing out  firom  time  to  time,  at  the 
cost  of  many  laborious  hours,  some- 
thing or  other,  which  if  he  had 
been  warned  of  before,  all  that 
labour  and  all  those  hours  would 
have  been  saved.  Yet  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  turn  these  sevend 
discoveries  of  men  learned  in  their 
several  departments  to  the  benefit 
of  others  who  are  engaged  in  simi- 
lar pursuits :  but  still  the  next  who 
comes  must  oe  misled  by  the  same 
false  direction,  or  for  want  of  any 
direction  must  be  left  in  the  same 
imcertainty,  and  must  spend  the 
same  trouble  in  setting  himself 
right  Nay,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  turn  them  to  the  benefit 
of  the  institution  itself,  with  a  view 
to  the  next  revision  of  the  cata- 
lo^es. 

N  ow  it  seems  to  me  that  by  a 
very  simple  exi>edient  much  or  aU 
of  this  waste  might  be  avoided.  I 
would  not  allow  the  catalogues  to 
be  touched  by  any  unauthorized 
hand,  not  even  with  a  pendL  But 
I  would  do  this :  I  would  have  a 
box  kept  in  the  reading-room,  with 
a  slit  m  the  lid,  like  a  letter-box ; 
and  I  would  hang  up  a  notice  in 
conspicuous  places,  inviting  all  per- 
sons who  have  an;^  suggestion  to 
ofier  for  the  correction  or  improve- 
ment of  the  catalogue  to  write  it 
down  on  a  piece  of  paper,  with 
their  reasons  and  their  names,  and 
drop  it  into  this  box ;  stating  also 


that  all  such  suggestions  would  be 
examined  by  an  officer  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  and  tnat  the 
proposed  addition  or  correction 
would,  if  approved,  be  immediatelv 
entered  in  tne  margin  of  the  read- 
ing-room catalogue.  Some  incon* 
venience  might  possibly  arise  from 
the  nimiber  of  inaccurate  or  f ooUsh 
suggestions  which  would  be  haz- 
arde<L  and  the  time  lost  in  examin- 
ing them ;  but*  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  much.  For  if  the  person 
appointed  to  examine  them  Imew 
much  about  the  matter,  he  would 
easily  detect  the  error :  if  little,  he 
would  generally  in  the  course  of 
his  examination  find  out  some- 
thing which  would  be  worth  the 
pains.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
advantage  of  the  sound  raggestions 
would  be  very  great  We  dbould 
see  the  catalogues  rapidiv*  filling 
with  valuable  notes,  whidi  would 
not  only  be  of  great  use  to  all  of 
us  who  are  consulting  them,  but 
would  also  supply  the  means  of 
turning  them  out  on  the  next  com- 
plete revision  in  a  much  more  per- 
fect shape  than  can  be  looked  for 
from  the  labour  of  any  one  man, 
or  even  of  any  committee,  though 
of  the  most  competent  men  in  the 
kingdom. 

It  would  be  as  well  perhaps  (for 
the  direction  of  persons  not  accus- 
tomed to  the  kind  of  task)  that  the 
sort  of  information  which  would 
be  most  useful  should  be  specified 
in  the  notice.    As  thus: 

1.  If  you  meet  with  a  MSL  of 
which  the  date  is  given  incorrectly 
in  the  catalogue,  give  the  correct 
date. 

2.  If  you  can  fix  the  date  ^f  a 
MS.  where  no  date  is  given,  give 
it 

3.  If  you  know  the  author  of  a 
paper  which  is  entered  without 
any  author's  name,  or  with  a  wrons 
one,  state  the  name  of  the  reed 
author. 

4.  If  a  MS.  has  been  printed, 
state  where. 

5.  If  you  know  of  any  other 
copies  of  the  same,  say  where; 
whether  they  agree  or  vary;  whether 
they  are  more  or  less  conect,  ko.  &c. 

6.  If  you  know  in  whose  hand- 
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writing  a  MS.  is— whether  it  is  an 
original  or  a  copy — ^if  a  copy, 
whether  contemporary  oi^  of  later 
date,  &C. — state  the  fact 

Other  particulars  will  suggest 
themselves  to  other  people.  iStve 
set  down  those  from  the  want 
of  which  I  have  suffered  most  my- 
self. 

Unless  there  be  some  obstacle 
to  this  arrangement  which  has 
escaped  me,  I  think  it  a  pity 
that  any  time  should  be  lost  in 
making  it.  In  such  a  case  time 
lost  is  matter  lost,  and  lost  perhaps 
irretrievablv.  It  is  true  that  I 
could  myself  recover  from  my  own 
notebooks  a  considerable  list  of 
additions  and  corrections  sudi  as  I 
speak  of;  but  the  list  of  those 
which  I  could  have  supplied  once, 
but  have  now  forgotten,  would  be 
much  larger.  My  own  purpose  is 
often  answered  b^  simply  writing 
nil  against  the  title  in  my  note- 
book, which  tells  me  only  that  I 
have  seen  the  ^aper  in  question 
and  not  fotmd  m  it  what  I  was 
looking  for.  ^  When  I  saw  it,  I  no 
doubt  ascertained  something  about 
it  which  the  catalogue  cud  not 
tell  me.  I  cannot  now  remember 
what  that  was.  But  under  such 
an  arrangement  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, I  should  have  felt  it  my 
duty  to  consider  whether  it  miffht 
not  be  of  use  to  somebody  ^e, 
and  to  make  a  note  of  it  for  the 
general  benefit,  if  it  seemed  likely 
to  be  of  general  interest.  An 
instance  in  point  occurs  while 
I  write.  Turning  to  the  title 
Devereux  in  the  new  catalofi;ue 
of  printed  books,  to  see  whether 
an  error  which  I  had  formerly 
pointed   out    has    been   rectified 

S which  it  has),  I  meet  with  the 
:ollowing  entry:  'An  apologie 
of  the  Earle  of  Essex  against  those 
which  jealouslv  and  maliciously  tax 
him  to  be  the  ninderer  of  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  his  country.  Penned 
by  himself  in  anno  1598.  [Bvl  really 
tffrUten  by  F,  Bocan^  afterwards  Lora 
Verulam,]  London,  1603.  4V 
Now  the  statement  within  brackets 
is  certainly  an  error,  and  is  very 
likel;|r  to  mislead  some  incautious, 
or  give  needless  trouble  to  some 


cautious,  inquirer.  Na^,  it  may 
easily  get  transferred  mto  some 
bibUographical  work  of  good  re- 
pute, and  so  establish  itself  as  a 
Uict  not  to  be  disputed  without 
positive  evidence  in  contradiction. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  give 
satisfactory  proof  that  it  is  wrong; 
and  I  should  do  so  at  once 
if  there  were  any  intimation 
that  such  communications  are  ao- 
c^table,  and  any  convenient  way 
01^  making  them.  Ought  I  to  do 
so  aa  it  is)  I  suppose  I  ought  But 
the  temptation  to  let  it  alone  is  at 
present  very  strong.  The  error 
which  I  did  point  out  was  one 
which  required  no  explanation  at 
all,  and  about  which  there  could 
not  be  two  opinions.  This  involves 
presumptionsand  probabilities;  and 
there  may  be  parental  attachment 
in  the  case. 

2. 

In  pursuing  my  inquiries,  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  stud^ng  the  cata- 
logues. As  this  might  be  done 
just  as  well  at  home,  it  is  not 
desirable  that  a  man  should  either 
lose  his  own  time  during  the  limited 
reading  hours  of  the  Museum,  or 
stand  m  other  people's  way,  by 
studying  them  there.  If  copies  of 
the  catalogues  could  be  procured 
at  a  moderate  price,  it  would  make 
the  institution  much  more  exten- 
sively useful ;  would  indeed  make 
it  available  to  many  persons  who, 
having  their  mornings  occupied,  or 
not  living  much  in  London,  can 
make  no  use  of  it  at  all  as  it  is. 

Now  the  catalogues  of  all  the 
more  recent  additions  are  actually 
in  print.  While  the  types  were 
standing,  it  would  have  oeen  easy 
to  strike  off  a  sufficient  number  of 
Copies  on  cheap  paper  and  sell  them 
at  a  sm^  price.  May  not  this  be 
done  hereafter? 

3. 
Evervbody  who  has  had  much  to 
do  witn  miscellaneous  collections 
of  MSS.  knows  how  much  care  and 
practice  it  requires  to  determine 
(questions  of  autography,  and  how 
important  it  often  is  to  know  in 
whose  hand  a  paper  is  written. 
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Points  not  merely  of  antiquarian 
enriosity,  but  of  gennine  historical 
interest,  often  torn  upon  sach 
qnestions. 

Now,  a  complete  collection  of 
well-seiected  and  weil-aathenti- 
eated  specimens  of  varions  hand- 
writing with  infonnation  about 
the  wnters,  would  be  Teryrahiable : 
and  there  is  no  place  where  it  could 
be  so  well  made  as  in  the  Britiah 
Museum.  It  should  include  sped- 
iBens  of  the  hands  not  only  of  men 
who  haye  been  themselves  distiui- 
goished^  but  also  of  their  secre- 
taries and  the  scribes  they  em- 
]d.o}red.  A  paper  copied  in  a  hand 
which  you  know  to  haye  been  in 
Idle  service  of  Camden  or  Sir 
Bobert  Ootton,  has  more  historical 
value  than  one  copied  in  a  hand  of 
wfaidii  you  know  nothing.  A  paper 
copied  in  one  of  the  hands  com- 
monly employed  by  Bacon  suggests 
the  inquiry  whether  it  may  not  be 
a  composition  of  Bacon's  own.  If 
an  intelligent  man  were  to  applv 
his  mind  to  the  whole  subject,  witn 
such  advantages  of  all  kinds  as  the 
British  Museum  affords,  I  have 
little  doubt  that  many  odd  ends  of 
things  would  come  together  and 
combine  into  useful  discoveries; 
especially  as  to  the  periods  during 
which  tne  several  writers  lived — 
in  whose  service  they  were — and 
many  other  particulars  whidi  would 
help  to  settle  questions  of  date, 
autnorship,  and  the  Hke.  Such  a 
collection  might  be  open  to  con- 
sultation just  like  any  of  the  other 
MSSl  AJod  as  often  as  a  question 
of  the  kind  arose  with  regard  to 
any  paper  which  you  were  studying, 
you  would  send  for  the  volume, 
compare  the  handwriting  with  the 
specimens  there  collected,  and 
probably  find  your  question  an- 
swered. 

Every  leaf  borrowed  for  a  speci- 
men would  of  course  be  carefully 
copied,  and  the  copy  inserted  in  its 
l^ace,  with  a  note  stating  where 
the  original  is. 


Another  valuable  book  of  refe- 
rence would  be  a  collection  of 
keys  to  ciphers.     There  most  be 


many  such  keys  scattered  through 
the  various  collections  in  the 
British  Mnsenm.  Why  not  have 
them  all  brought  together  in  one 
vofaime?  Careful  copies  would 
answer  the  purpose  almost  as  well 
as  the  originalsL  Hien  if  you  met 
with  a  letter  in  cipher,  of  which, 
having  no  key,  you  could  make 
nothing,  you  might  send  for  the 
collection,  and  try  whether  any  of 
the  keys  would  fit. 


I  have  had  less  to  do  with  the 
printed  books  than  the  MSS. ;  and 
it  may  be  that  my  next  su^estion 
has  been  anticipated;  but!  think 
there  must  be  in  the  Museum  more 
volumes  which  have  belong^  to 
distinguished  people  and  contain 
notes  made  by  them,  than  appear 
upon  the  face  of  the  catalogues. 
It  is  needless  to  say  what  an  inde- 
pendent value  such  notes  must  in 
many  cases  give  to  the  copies  which 
contain  them ;  or  how  desirable  it 
is  that  the  fiCct  should  appear  in 
the  catalogue. 

6. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me 
that  the  various  collections  of  MSSL 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  both  public 
and  private,  ought  to  have  more 
acquaintance  with  one  another  than 
they  have ;  and  that  the  Trustees 
of  the  British  Museum  might  ma^e 
more  ujse  of  their  place  and  power 
to  excite  the  guardians  of  other 
repositories  to  examine  and  com- 
municate the  contents  of  them. 
If  I  want  to  see  whether  there  are 
saj  MSS.  in  the  Advocates'  Ubraiy 
which  would  throw  li^t  upon  tfaye 
subiect  I  am  studying,  I  must  go 
to  Edinburgh ;  where  I  snail  periups 
find  that  there  are  none.  Tne 
British  Museum  can  tell  me  very 
Htde  of  what  is  in  the  Bodleian  or 
the  Cambridge  University  library  ; 
of  what  is  in  tJie  PepysiaoL  I  }»- 
Heve,  nothing  at  all  Half  the 
colleges  in  Cambridge  have  libraries 
of  which  they  do  not  (or  at  least  a 
few  years  ago  did  not)  know  the 
contents  themselves.  Why  should 
they  not  be  stirred  up  to  employ 
two  of  their  young  schoiara,  one  Uk- 
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read  off  the  titles  and  tables  of 
contents  (where  they  have  any),  the 
other'to  write  them  down  on  sepi^ 
rate  slips?  These  slips,  arranged 
alphabetically,  would  be  a  cata- 
logue, more  or  less  perfect;  and 
the  least  perfect  would  be  much 
better  thsui  nothing.  And  ao  of 
other  collectionsL 

But  though  it  would  be  of  much 
use  to  know  what  books  and  MSSL 
there  are  in  these  scattered  collec- 
tions, there  would  still  be  a  serious 
difficulty  about  giving  convenient 
access  to  theoL  People  cannot 
always  be  trusted  among  such  col- 
lections without  a  supervisory  and 
where  the^  library  is  not  habitable, 
the  supervisor  who  is  not  interested 
in  the  inquiry  has  a  dreary  task,  if 
he  is  to  stay  till  a  zealous  inquirer 
has  seen  enough. 

I^ow,  it  seems  to  me  that  Qui 
many  cases,  at  least)  an  arran^ 
ment  might  be  made  with  the 
British  Museum  to  meet  this  diffi- 
culty. K  I  were  myself  the  pos- 
sessor of  anv  unique  MS.  which  a 
stranger  wished  to  consult,  collate, 
or  copy ;  and  if  I  could  not  con- 
venientiv  let  him  do  it  in  my  own 
room  wnen  I  was  b^;  I  should  be 
very  willing  to  let  him  stu^  it  at 
his  own  leisure  in  the  British 
Museum,  provided  the  attendants 
would  take  the  same  charge  of  it 
which  they  do  of  their  owuMSS.  It 


would  scarcely  give  them  any  trou- 
ble :  for  no  other  supervision  would 
be  required  tiian  they  must  always 
be  exercising  during  the  read- 
ing hours  as  it  is.  And  the 
MSl  would  be  as  safe  there  as  in 
my  own  keeping.  Might  not  the 
Trustees  offer  this  accommodation 
to  Dossessors  of  collections,  both 
public  and  private,  who,  not  being 
able  to  accommodate  students  in 
their  own  places,  are  nevertheless 
willing  that  their  treasures  should 
be  made  use-  of  for  the  benefit  of 
men  1  Such  an  arrangement  would 
be  for  the  convenience  no  less  of 
collectors  so  disposed^  than  of 
students  who  dislike  giving  trouble 
more  than  taking  it;  and  whose 
curiosity  to  know  the  truth  about 
things  which  happened  long  ago, 
and  are  indeed  01  very  little  con- 
sequence to  the  living  world,  is  less 
8trt>ng  than  their  reluctance  to 
offer  themselves  as  guests  in  other 
men's  houses. 


I  am  aware  that  all  these  sug- 
gestions are  exposed  to  one  common 
objection.  Each  will  entail  some 
tr^blcL  eK|>ense,  or  responsibilil^. 
True ;  out  if  they  tend  materially 
to  shorten  labour  and  to  bring  in- 
formation  within  reach  of  the  class 
of  persons  who  are  most  anxious 
to  make  a  good  use  of  it,  that  trou- 
ble, expense,  and  responsibility  may 
be  very  well  worth  taking. 

Jamb  Speddsng*. 
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F'  be  who  plants  an  acorn  may 
be  regarded  in  tbe  ligbt  of  a 
bene^Eictor  to  bis  species,  so  surely 
may  be  also  be  wbo  plants  the  seed 
of  a  wise  and  bopeful  pbilosopby 
in  tbe  bearts  or  bis  icllow-men« 
Among  tbe  many  wbo  will  be  led 
to  read  JSelf-Heip,  it  would  be  ar- 
guing small  faitb  in  buman  nature 
to  doubt  but  tbat  not  a  few  will  be 
benefited  by  tbe  teaching  it  con- 
tams,  and  stimulated  by  tbe  illus- 
trations of  character  and  conduct 
which  it  sets  before  them  to  try 
and  do  likewise. 

One  of  tbe  great  merits  of  tbe 
work  lies  in  the  proofs  with  which 
it  overflows  that  the  most  im- 
portant results  achieved  in  life  are 
generally  obtained  through  the 
simplest  means  and  tbe  exercise  of 
ordmary  qualities — ^in  showing  that 
what  man  has  done  and  been,  that 
man  may  do  and  be;  and  that  it  is 
but  seldom  great  means  come 
within  the  reach  of  those  wbo  are 
apparently  best  fitted  to  use  them, 
but  oftenest  are  placed  in  the  hands 
of  tbe  humblest  and  most  obscure. 
Self-help,  in  the  meaning  Mr.  Smiles 
attaches  to  the  term,  does  not  mean 
the  pursuit  of  knowled^^e  under 
difficulties  but  tbat  faculty  which 
is  needed  by  all  alike,  by  the  richest 
as  well  as  the  poorest,  the  most 
highly  educated  as  well  as  the  most 
ignorant  It  is  in  fact  a  union 
of  all_  tbe  qualities  which  must 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
highest  kind  of  character,  gather- 
ing within  ^  its  embrace  ener^, 
courage^  patience,  perseverance,  in- 
tegrity, self -culture,  self -discipline, 
and  self-respect,  aoove  all,  strict 
conscientiousness  in  tbe  perform- 
ance, thorough  and  prompt,  of 
whatever  duty  mav  be  nearest  us 
in  the  common  life  of  every  day. 
Of  tbe  results  which  follow  upon 
tbe  possession  of  these  qualities  we 
may  mention  an  instance  in  the 
case  of  Brindley,  who,  though 
scarcely  able  to,  read  and  write,' 


and  forced  in 'early  life  to  have 
recourse    to    employments    little 
suited,  it  might  seem,  to  call  forth 
his  abilities,  was  yet  enabled,  by  tbe 
force  of  character  alone,  and  bv  the 
display  of  the  qualities  we  nave 
enumerated,  to  compass  the  greatest 
objects,  and  to  carve  for  himself  an 
imperishable  name  in  the  annals  of 
fame.    Amongst  many  instances  of 
the  self-help  which  characterized 
his    every   action,   the   following 
striking  anecdote  is  given  by  his 
biographer.     Whilst    serving   his 
apprenticeship   to  Mr.  Bennet.  a 
millwright    at    Macclesfield^    nis 
master  was  emi)loyed  to  build  an 
engine  paper-milL     After  having 
inspectea  a  mill  of  the  same  kina 
which  had  been  erected  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  ooimtry,  a  report 
had  been  spread  by  a  rival  mill- 
wright tbat  Mr.  Bennet  would  not 
succeed  in  bis  undertaking,  and 
Brindley  chancing  to  hear  of  it,  he 
determined  to  see  tbe  origioal  mill 
himself    For  this  purpose  he  set 
off    one   Saturday   evening   after 
working  hours,  without  communi- 
cating his  intentions  to  anv  oneu 
travelled  fifty  miles  on  foot,  lookea 
at  the  mill,  and  returned  in  time 
for  his  work  on  Monday  morning 
with  a  stock  of  information  which 
enabled  Mr.  Bennet  to  complete 
his  work  to  the  satisfsurtion  of  hii 
employers.    The  same  undaunted 
ener^  accompanied  him  through- 
out life,  and  to  it  must  be  ascribed 
in  large  measure  the  success  which 
attended  bis  undertakings.   It  will 
not  be  well  here  to  enter  into  a 
fall  account  of  Brindley's  career, 
tempting  though  the  subject  be, 
otherwise  it  would  not  i)erhaps  be 
uninteresting  or  useless  to  attempt 
to  prove  that  it  was  not  so  much 
in  the  extent  of  his  original  powers 
that  Brindley  differed  from  other 
men,  as  in  the  use  he  made  of  them. 
Thus,  owing  to  Ids  want  of  facility 
in   reading  and  writing,  he  was 
obliged  to  depend  greatly  upon  his 
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memory,  and  we  are  told  that  he 
often  declared  he  could  remember 
and  execute  all  the  most  complex 
parts  of  a  macliine,  provided  he  nad 
time  to  settle  the  various  depart- 
ments in  his  mind,  which  was  so 
thoroughly,  occupied  with  such 
subject  that  on  one  occasion, 
havmg  been  prevailed  upon  to  go 
and  see  a  play,  his  ideas  were  so 
much  disturbed  that  he  declared 
it  rendered  him  unfit  for  business. 
Engrossed  as  his  thoughts  con- 
tinually were  with  a  different  order 
of  ideas,  here  he  felt  himself  quite 
at  sea  j  nis  memory^  which  was  so 
ready '  to  serve  mm  when  the 
powers  of  machinery  were  in 
question,  refused  to  lend  him  her 
aid ;  he  could  neither  analyze  nor 
remember  what  he  had  seen,  and 
so  humiliated  and  distressed  was 
he  in  discovering^  that  all  had  be- 
come confusion  in  a  mind  where 
the  principle  of  order  had  until 
then  held  undivided  sway,  that 
nothing  could  induce  him  ever 
again  to  enter  the  precincts  of  a 
theatre. 

The  noble  quality  of  self-help 
which  is  so  finely  illustrated  in 
Brindle/s  career  has  lon^  been,  and 
still  remains,  the  distmguiaiiing 
characteristic  of  Englishmen;  to 
it,  as  Mr.  Smiles  shows,  we  owe  our 
rank  in  the  scale  of  nations;  by  its 
means  individuality  is  cherished, 
and  individuality  is  the  true  secret 
of  greatness  in  nations  as  in  men. 
For  want  of  it,  we  see  in  other 
countries  the  people  treated  as 
mere  machines,  every  year  be- 
coming more  enfeebled  and  de- 
moralized; whereas  amongst  our- 
selves our  national  prcMpress  is  in 
ffreat  degree  owing  to  what  is  done 
By  multitudes  acting  freely,  Heaven 
helping  them  because  they  help 
themselves.  Apatemal  government, 
exercising  stnct  and  ceaseless  su- 
pervision over  all  classes  of  the 
people,  however  beautiful  a  thing 
m  theory,  has  ever  been  found  to 
produce  a  baleful  effect  in  prac- 
tice, *  whatever  is  done  for  men  or 
classes  to  a  certain  extent  taking 
away  the  stimulus  and  necessity 
of  doing  for  themselves,'  so  that 
*  where  men  are  subject  to  over- 


f^dance  and  over-government,  the 
mevitable  tendency  is  to  render 
them  comparatively  helpless.' 

Without  energy,  there  cannot,  of 
course,  be  any  exerdse  of  self-help. 
But  tnere  is  no  excuse  for  not  cul- 
tivating this  quality,  since  the 
fferm  of  it  exists  in  every  human 
heart  What  is  it,  indeed,  but 
another  name  for  will  %  By  it,  as 
through  faith,  mountains  may  be 
removed,  and  no  x>a8sa^e  in  all 
Mr.  Smiles*s  book  contains  larger 
truth  than  that  in  which  he  says 
that  it 

enables  a  man  to  force  his  way  through 
irkflome  drndgery  and  diy  details,  and 
carries  him  onwaxd  and  upwards  m  eveiy 
station  in  life.  It  aooomplisfaes  more 
than  genioB,  with  not  one-half  the  disap- 
pointment and  peril.  It  is  not  even 
eminent  talent  that  is  required  to  ensure 
Buocess  in  any  porsait,  so  much  as  pur- 
pose; not  merely  the  power  to  achieve, 
bnt  the  will  to  labour  energetically  and 
perseyeiingly.  Hence  energy  of  will  may 
be  defined  to  be  the  veiy  central  power  of 
character  in  a  man ;  in  a  word,  it  is  the 
man  himself.  It  gives  impulse  to  his 
every  action,  and  soul  to  every  effort. 
True  hope  is  based  upon  it;  and  it  is 
hope  that  gives  the  real  perfume  to  life. 
There  is  a  fine  heraldic  motto  on  a  broken 
helmet  in  Battle  Abbey,  'L^espoir  est 
ma  force,'  which  might  be  the  motto  of 
every  man's  life.  '  Woe  unto  him  that 
is  feunt^hearted,'  says  the  son  of  Israel. 
There  is  no  blessing  equal  to  the  posses- 
sion of  a  stout  heart. 

He  who  has  a  stout  heart  will 
do  stout-hearted  actions — actions 
which,  however  unconscious  the 
doer  mavbe  of  the  feu^t,  cannot 
fail  to  nave  sopiething  of  im- 
mortality in  their  essence ;  some- 
thing that  in  all  coming  time  will 
preserve  alive  their  memory  and 
cause  them  to  blossom  long  after 
the  valiant  doer  of  them  has  lain 
in  dust  Such  a  man  wiU  not  be 
daunted  by  difficulties.  Opposition 
will  but  serve  as  fuel  to  the  fire 
which  feeds  the  spirit  of  self-help 
within  him,  stimulating  him  to 
still  greater  efforts,  ana  in  fact 
creating  opportunities  for  them. 
And  though  in  the  nature  of  things 
failures  must  often  be  his  portion, 
and  even  from  success  fresh  diffi- 
culties must  spring,  both  failure 
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and  BuccesB  will  alike  nerve  him 
anew  for  the  stmggle  and  endue 
him  with  courage  to  meet  the 
farther  disappointments  which  past 
experience  will  have  taught  nim 
are  likely  to  be  his  lot  Neither 
will  he,  in  his  efforts  to  attain  some 
great  end,  to  bring  to  happy  aocom- 

Slishment  some  noble  work,  be 
amited  by  the  reflection  that  he 
never  can  be  sure  of  success  even 
in  enterprises  springing  fnmi  the 
highestmotives  and  steadfastly  por- 
aued  at  the  cost  of  all  that  is 
dearest.  To  him  it  will  suflice  that 
the  end  he  has  in  view  is  a  right 
one,  and  that  if  he  is  not  destined 
to^  accomplish  it,  eventually  it  must 
triumph.  With  prophetic  eye  he 
will  look  forward  to  the  dawnine  of 
that  time  when,  long  after  he  has 
been  called  hence,  poetmty  shall 
enter  into  his  labour  and  taste  the 
fruits  of  the  tree  which  he  has 
planted. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a  more 
valuable  chapter  in  the  book  than 
the  one  devoted  to  the  consi- 
deration of  'business  qualities,* 
Until  of  late  very  narrow  ideas 
have  been  entertamed  as  to  the 
characteristics  necessary  to  f(Hin  a 
good  man  of  business,  and  yet  if 
the  subject  be  rightly  considered, 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  great 
troth  in  the  sajring  of  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  of  our  historians, 
that  consummate  men  of  business 
are  as  rare  almost  as  ^eat  poets — 
rarer  perhaps  than  veritable  saints 
and  martyrs.  It  is  indeed  scarcely 
possible  to  name  any  ffreat  quality 
out  it  will  be  found  to  be  one 
which  is  necessary  to  build  vqp  the 
ideal  of  a  per&ct  man  of  husmesa 
Imagination  united  wil^  calm 
jud^ent;  an  earnest  lo^ve  of  truth 
combined  with  ^reat  toleration; 
intense  appreciation  of  justice,  in- 
sight into  the  character  of  others, 
a  ^temperate  will,  enduram^  f or&- 
fldgfaty  strength;  and  skill,'  tiie 
power  of  deddm^  quickly  as  well 
as  reasoning  closely,  nonesty,  hope- 
folness,  perseverance,  courage  pa- 
tience, discretion,  self-demal,  a 
deep  sense  of  responsibility,  a  large 
experience  and  equally  lio^  fore- 
cast^ vehemence  united  wxth  ac- 


curacy, a(  power  of  entanng  dosely 
into  details  or  of  forming  rapid 
generalization^  according  as  either 

Erocess  is  required ;  these  are  qua- 
ties  the  possession  and  c(»nbmar 
tion  of  wmch  go  to  form  the  very 
highest  type  of  eharacter,  and  yet 
tiiere  is  not  one  of  them  which  in 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree  is  not 
required  in  order  to  the  successfol 
conduct  of  busines&  Neither 
should  the  perfect  man  <^  busi- 
ness be  vain  of  hia  successes,  or 
disheartened  by  his  failures ;  the 
one  should  be  but  regarded  by  him 
as  an  incentive  to  further  exertion, 
the  other  as  a  fruitful  lesson  t>T 
whidi  he  may  gain  far  more  than 
even  by  suocessi  And  if  it  be  true, 
as  it  undoubtedly  is,  that  'trade 
tries  character  p^haps  more 
severely  than  any  other  pursuit^ 
putting  to  the  severest  testshonesty; 
self-denial,  justice,  and  truthful- 
ness,' then,  in  fact,  men  who  pass 
tiiroiudisuch  trials  unstained  are 
indeed  worthy  of  as  great  honour 
as  soldiers  who  prove  their  oouraee 
amidst  the  fire  and  perils  of  batuk 
Mr.  Smiles  continues : — 

To  the  credit  of  the  mnhitadeB  of  mea 
engaged  in  the  firioofl  deportmentB  of 
trade,  ve  ttniik  it  must  be  admitted  that 
on  the  irhoU  they  pass  through  their 
tiiaLi  noUy.  If  we  refleot  bat  for  a 
momentoQthefmvthmoimt  of  wealth  dafly 
entnuted  even  to  subordinate  person^ 
who  themselveB  probably  earn  but  a  ban 
competency,  the  loose  cash  which  is  con- 
stantly passing  through  the  hands  of 
shopmen,  agents,  brokers,  and  derks  in 
banking  houses,  and  note  how  oompara- 
tively  few  are  the  breaches  of  trust 
idiich  ooeur  amidst  all  this  temptation, 
fit  will  probably  be  admitted  that  this 
steady  daily  honesty  of  condnet  is  mosS 
honourable  to  human  natuer  if  it  do  not 
eren  tempt  us  to  be  porood  of  ik  The 
same  trust  and  confidence  reposed  by  men 
<rf  business  in  each  other,  aa  implied  by 
the  system  of  credit,  which  is  mainly  baaed 
upon  the  principle  of  honour,  would  be 
surprising  if  it  were  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  ordinary  prsctice  in  business 
transactions. 

Thus  the  old  spirit  of  ddvalry 
lives  among  us  still,  showing  itadf 
under  a  different  form  indeed, 
wearinf^  a  more  hom^y  and  less 
attractive  garb  than  in  early  days^ 
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but  Btin  true  to  its  natore^  hoklizig 
honour  dearer  than  all,  rendering  a 
man's  word  as  good  as  his  bond, 
and  carr3ring  confidence  in  others 
to  an  extent  which,  as  Dr.  Chal- 
mers has  said,  is  probably  the 
finest  act  of  homageof  one  human 
being  to  another.  While  this  spirit 
animates  our  middle  classes  the 
aristocracy  of  England  need  never 
blush  to  ally  itsdf  with  m^chauts 
and  manufacturers,  the  one  class 
being  ever  fed  by  noUe  r^nem- 
brances,  the  other  by  eoually  noble 
hopes;  both  animated  by  the  same 
grand  old  spirit  of  self-respect 
which  the  poorest  peasant  may 
share  equally  with  the  richest 
peer. 

Possessed  of  the  qualities  we 
have  enumerated,  men  of  business 
form  important  members  of  goverur 
ment.  From  not  having  been  edu- 
cated in  a  Bursty  of  statesmen  in 
early  life,  ^e  freedom,  vigour^  and 
energy  of  their  nature  is  less  hkely 
to  be  enslaved  by  routine  and  tran^ 
melled  by  precedent.  The  Hoose 
of  Commons  has  always  contained 
a  proportion  of  such  men,  as  well 
as  of  others  who  have  raised  them- 
selves from  the  very  humblest  ranks 
of  industry.  Of  this  number  was 
the  late  Mr.  Brotherton,  of  whom 
Mr.  SmUes  tells  the  striking  anec- 
dote that  when,  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  on  the  Ten-Hours 
Hll,  he  detailed  with  trae  pathos 
the  hardsh^  and  fati^es  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected  when  work- 
ing as  a  factorv-boy  in  a  cotton- 
mill,  and  described  the  resolution 
which  he  had  then  formed,  that  if 
ever  it  was  in  his  power  he  would 
endeavour  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  that  daas,  Sir  James 
Graham  rose  immediately  alter  him, 
and  declared,  amidst  the  cheers  oi 
the  House,  that  he  did  not  till  then 
know  that  Mr.  Brotherton*s  origin 
had  been  so  humble,  but  that  it 
rendered  him  more  proud  than  he 
had  ever  before  been  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  think  that  a  person 
risen  from  that  condition  should 
be  able  to  sit  side  by  side  on  equal 
terms  with  the  hereditary  gentry 
of  the  land. 

It  has  been,  as  Mr*  Smiles  ob- 


serves, a  &v(Hirite  falla^  with 
dunces  of  all  times,  that  men  of 
genius  are  unfitted  for  business  pur- 
suits. But  it  is  a  frUacy  which 
seems  to  be  gradually  dying  out 
nowadays,  leaving  us  a  prospect 
that  the  period  will  ere  long  arrive 
when,  as  it  was  in  the  sixteenth 
centory,  we  shall  see  that  men  of 
letters  can  be  men  of  action  also — 
when  we  shall  be  able  to  matoh 
such  worthies  as  Oviedo^  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh,  and  Sir  Phihp  Sydney, 
with  men  equally  able  to  combine 
the  pursuit  of  literature  with  the 
conduct  cf  affidrs.  Of  such  com- 
bination Sir  Walter  Scott  may  be 
named  as  an  admirable  instance, 
and  he  was  accustomed  to  affirm,  in 
contradiction  to  what  he  called  the 
eant  c^  soimetteers,  that  there  was 
BO  necessary  oonnezion  betweai 
genius  and  an  aversion  or  contempt 
for  the  common  duties  of  life.  The 
notion  that  there  is^  arises  perhaps 
mainly  from  a  mistaken  idea  of 
what  genius  is  ;  if  the  meaning  of 
the  word  were  ri^^tly  understood, 
it  would  be  seen  that  the  proper 
comprehension  of  the  p^  would 
lead  the  possessor  to  r^ard  in  a 
divine  li^t  the  meanest  duties  of 
life,  as  well  as  the  most  ennobling 
pursuits  in  which  it  is  possible  ior 
man  to  be  engaged.  And  if  the 
generality  of  uterary  men  would 
follow  Sir  Walter  S<x>tt's  example, 
and  make  of  literature  a  staff,  and 
not  a  crutch;  like  him  not  allowing 
the  profits  of  their  literary  labour, 
however  convenient  otherwise,  to 
become  necessary  to  their  ordinary 
expenses,  we  snould  not  witness 
the  lamentable  spectacle  which  is 
too  often  presented  to  us  of  the 
evil  effects  resultingfrom  depcxiding 
upon  literature  as  &  sole  means  oi 
sobaiBtenca 

Not  lessvaluable  than  the  chapter 
upon  business  qualities  is  the  one 
entitled '  Money — Use  and  Abuse.' 
In  dear  and  forcible  language  Mc 
Smiles  shows  that  the  use  a  man 
makes  of  money,  the  waT  in  which 
he  makes  it,  saves  it.  and  spends  it, 
is  periiaps  one  of  tne  best  teste  of 
his  practical  wisdom.  There  are, 
in  truth,  few  things  in  ordinary 
li&  of  deeper  impoitanee,  f or^  as  a 
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distrnguiflhed  writer  has  said,  so 
manifold  are  the  bearings  of  money 
npon  the  lives  and  characters  of 
mankind,  that  an  insight  whidi 
should  search  out  the  life  of  a 
man  in  his  pecuniary  relations, 
would  penetrate  into  almost  every 
cranny  of  his  nature.  In  these 
days  of  reckless  expenditure,  he 
who  persuades  his  fellow  men 
to  the  practice  of  a  strict  yet 
generous  economv,  confers  upon 
uiem  a  benefit  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  overestimate.  For  while 
the  habit  of  economising  for  the 
mere  purposes  of  hoarding  has  a 
debasing  and  degrading;  effect  upon 
the  character,  economising  for  the 

Surposes  of  maintaining  mdepen- 
ence^  and  dealing  justly  by  all 
men  is,  as  Mr.  Smiles  observes, 
an  exhibition  of  self-help  in  one 
of  its  best  forms.  Ooula  men  but 
bear  in  mind  that  the  art  of  living 
easily  is  to  piteh  their  style  of 
living  below  the  point  whidi  their 
means  would  seem  to  entitle  them 
to  fix,  leaving  a  large  margin  for 
contingent  expenses,  they  would 
be  spared  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  carking  cares  which  so 
completely  interfere  with  all  en- 
joyment, destroy  all  real  comfort^ 
make  such  huge  inroads  on  the 
temper,  and  so  effectually  dete- 
riorate the  character.  But  this  is  a 
state  of  thinffs  which  will  never  be 
attained  until  we  get  rid  of  the  &lse 
shame  which  prevents  us  ^m 
uttering  our  valiant '  no,'  or '  I  can't 
afford  it^'  whenever  temptations  are 
placed  m  ourwa^.  Neither  shall 
we  attain  to  it.tiU  we  get  rid  of 
what  Mr.  Smiles  terms  '  uie  dread- 
ful ambition  for  being  genteeL' 
We  keep  up  appearances  too  often 
at  the  expense  of  honesty-  and 
though  we  may  not  be  ncn,  we 
must  seem  to  be  so.  We  must  be 
^respectable/  though  only  in  the 
meanest  sense — ^in  mere  vul^nir 
outward  show.  We  have  not  the 
courage  to  go  patiently  onward  in 
the  condition  of  life  to  which  it 
has  pleased  God  to  call  us:  but 
must  needs  Uve  in  some  fashion- 
able state  to  which  we  ridiculously 
please  to  call  ourselves,  and  all  to 
gratify  the  vanily  of  that  unsub- 


stantial genteel  world  of  which  we 
form  a  part  We  cannot  take  leave 
of  the  subject   in  hand  without 

rting  the  nassage  with  which  the 
pter  concludes. 

*  Bespectability,*  in  its  best  sense,  is 
good — it  means  a  person  worth  regarding^ 
worth  tnming  back  to  look  at.  Bnt  the 
respeotability  that  consists  in  merely 
keeping  np  appearanoes  is  not  worth 
looking  at  in  any  sense.  Far  better  and 
more  respeolable  is  the  good  poor  maa 
than  the  bad  rich  one;  better  the  hnm- 
ble  silent  man,  than  the  agreeable,  well- 
appointed  rogne  who  keeps  his  gig.  A 
well-balanced  and  well-stored  mind,  a 
life  full  of  parpose,  whatever  the  position 
ooeupied  in  it  may  be,  is  of  &r  greater 
importance  than  arerage  worldly  respee- 
tability.  The  highest  object  in  life  we 
take  to  be  to  form  a  manly  character, 
and  to  work  ont  the  best  development 
possible  of  body  and  spirit— of  mind, 
oonscienoe,  heart,  and  soul.  This  is  the 
end ;  all  dae  ovght  to  be  regarded  bat  as 
the  means.  Accordingly,  that  is  not  the 
roost  snooeBsfol  life  in  which  a  man  gets 
the  most  pleasoie,  the  most  money,  the 
most  power  or  place^  honour  or  fiune, 
but  that  in  whidi  a  man  gets  the  moat 
manhood,  and  performs  the  greatest 
amount  of  useful  work  and  of  human 
duty.  Money  is  power,  after  its  sort,  it 
is  true;  but  intelligence,  public  spirit, 
and  moral  rirtue  are  powers  too,  and  fiw 
nobler  ones.  The  making  of  a  fortune 
may  no  doubt  entitle  some  people  to 
'  enter  society,*  as  it  is  called ;  but  to  be 
esteemed  there,  they  must  possess  quali- 
ties of  mind  or  heart,  else  they  are  merely 
rich  people — ^nothing  more.  There  are 
•men  *  in  society*  now  as  rich  as  Croesus, 
who  have  no  consideration  extended  to- 
wards them,  and  elicit  no  respect.  For 
why?  They  are  but  as  money-bags; 
their  only  power  is  in  their  till.  The 
men  of  mark  in  society — ^the  guides  and 
rulers  of  opinion — the  really  useful  and 
sterling  men — are  not  necessarily  ridi 
men,  but  men  of  sterling  character,  of 
disciplined  experience^  and  of  moral  ez- 
cellenoe.  Bven  the  poor  man,  like  Thomaa 
Wright,  though  he  possesses  but  little  of 
this  world's  goods,  may  in  Uie  self-oon- 
sciousness  of  a  well  cultivated  nature,  of 
opportunities  used  and  not  abused,  of  a 
life  spent  to  the  best  of  his  means  and 
ability,  look  down  without  the  sUghtest 
feeling  of  envy  upon  the  possessor  of 
merely  worldly  success^  the  man  of 
money-bags  and  acres. 

In  teachings  and  euoouzagemento 
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such  as  these  Mr.  Smiles's  book 
abounds.  Kiches  and  ease,  as  he 
throughout  insists  upon,  are  not 
necessary  to  man's  hi^uiest  culture : 
power  and  birth  are  as  nothing 
where  the  quality  of  self-help  is 
deficient.  Accident,  as  he  points 
out,  does  very  little  towaros^  the 
production  of  great  results;  it  is 
purpose  and  perseverance  which 
are  required  j  and  the  only  good 
time  coming  is  that  which  we  make 
for  ourselves.  The  best  kind  of 
success  is  not  that  which  comes  by 
accident  or  by  trusting  to  lucky 
hits,  but  that  which  is  gained  by 
industry  and  eneigy.  by  our  never 
resting  content  unaer  failure,  or 
eroectin^  things  to  settle  them* 
selves;  by  keeping  our  eyes  con- 
stantly on  the  watch  to  discern 
opportunities  and  turn  them  to  ac- 
count Through  evil  report  and 
good  r^)ort  it  must  be  ours  to  pur- 
sue with  undivided  and  intelligent 
observation  the  path  we  have 
marked  out ;  and  though  after  all 
our  efforts  we  may  sometimes  see 
the  cause  for  which  we  have  lived, 
and  worked,  and  suffered,  fail  of 
success,  we  shall  be  supported  by 
the  reflection  that  the  least  success- 
ful portions  of  a  man's  life  have 
often  been  those  which  have  proved 
most  fruitful  to  posterity,  those 
which  have  most  attracted  its 
sympathy  and  love.  But,  ordi- 
luuil^  speaking,  when  men  fail  it 
is  owin^  to  themselves,  and  num- 
berless instances  are  constantlv  oc- 
curring to  prove  the  truth  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  assertion,  that  the  com- 
plaints which  are  made  of  the 
world  are  umust;  that  he  never 
knew  a  man  of  merit  neglected :  it 
was  generally  his  own  fault  when 
he  failed  of  succesa  One  great 
point  to  be  considered  is  to  make 
a  wise  choice  of  work,  for  no  one 
intellect  can  be  equally  available 
for  all  kinds  of  avocations.  Having 
once  made  a  selection,  let  a  man 
adopt  as  a  maxim  eneigy  and  in- 
vincible determination,  and  it  must 
go  hard  but  he  will  meet  with  the 
success  he  covets  and  deserves. 

Amidst  tiie  illustrations  and  sug- 
gestions which  Mr.  Smiles  sets  be- 
fore us,  it  is  difficult  to  point  out 


those  which  are  most  deserving  of 
notice ;  we  would,,  however,  spe- 
cially recommend  to  readers  the 
chimter  on  @elf-culture,  in  which, 
whue  avoiding  the  extremes  run 
into  b^  the  professors  of  muscular 
Christianity,  he  shows  how  neces- 
sary it  is  that  the  physical  powers 
should  be  cultivated  in  coznunction 
with  the  moral  and  intellectual; 
he  being  of  opinion  tiiat  it  is  to 
the  neglect  of  phvsical  exercise  we 
find  amongst  students  so  frequent 
a  tendency  towards  discontent,  in- 
action, and  reverie ;  and  we  would 
add,  to  that  abject,  upmanly  de- 
pression which  is  so  often  found  to 
follow  upon  over-work. 

There  is  no  more  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Smiles's  book 
than  the  healthy  tone  by  which  it 
is  characterized.  Cheerfulness  is  a 
quality  he  delights  in  inculcating, 
regaroing  it  and  diligence  as  iiine- 
tenths  of  practical  wisdom;  the 
life  and  soul  of  success  as  well  as 
of  happiness.  Cheerfulness,  he 
constantly  maintains,  gives  elas- 
ticity to  the  spirit;  spectres  fly 
before  it ;  difficulties  cause  no  de- 
spair, for  they  are  encountered 
with  hope,  and  the  mind  acquires 
that  happy  disposition  to  improve 
opportunities  which  rarely  fails  of 
success.  The  fervent  spirit,  he 
affirms,  is  always  a  healthy  and 
happy  spirit,  working  cheerfully 
itseu  and  stimulating  others  to 
work.  It  confers  a  dignity  on  even 
the  most  ordinary  occupations.  The 
most  effective  work  also  is  always 
the  f uU-hearted  work — ^that  which 
passes  through  the  heart  or  hands 
of  him  whose  heart  is  glad.  Tbese 
passages,  and  many  others  resem- 
bliuK  them,  are  as  it  were  an  echo 
of  the  teachings  of  the  great  Dr. 
Arnold,  of  whom  we  cannot  be  too 
often  reminded. 

On  Mr.  Smiles's  last  chapter, 
containing  a  sketch  of  the  true 

gentleman,  we  must  refrain  from 
welling^  although  it  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  in  the  book.  Neither 
can  we  do  more  than  allude  to  the 
illustrations  of  character  and  con- 
duct with  which  he  has  vivified 
and  enriched  his  lessons.  One  and 
all,  they  are  taken  from  familiar 
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and  household  exunplea,  which 
place  in  clearest  light  the  beanty  of 
noble  actions.  Some  peq[>le,  as 
the  most  ffemal,  large4iearted,  and 
thoughtfiu  of  modem  essayktB  has 
said,  in  passing  through  life  are 
occupied  m  trying  to  prove  evety^^ 
body  in  the  wrong,  and  go  far  to 
make  them  so.  far  otherwise  has 
bem  lir.  Smiles's  endeavoar:  no 
distrust  of  his  fellow-men.  no  csrni- 
cal  spirit,  no  instanoe  oi  carpuig 
qnerulousness,  is  to  be  f oond  m 
his  pages.  To  show  how  much  is 
within  the  reach  of  all,  to  exdte 
men  to  noble  endeayoiuB,  to  give 
enoooragement,  and  infuse  hope 
and  courage  into  the  breasts  of  the 
most  obscure  and  most  imf  avoured 
by  birth  and  fortune ;  to  insist  on 
the  necessity  of  sdf-lielp  in  all  its 
forms,  and  to  encourage  and  stimur- 
late  the  young  b^  the  exhibition  of 
good  modelB,  wmch  have  far  moie 
effect  upon  the  character  than  the 
best  framed  niles  and  directions, — 
these  have  been  his  aims :  and  we 
trust  that  large  success  wiU  attend 
upon  his  efforts. 

We  have  not  even  aUnded  as  yet 
to  the  style  of  the  writing.  Bat 
of  that  little  need  be  said,  as  those 
who  have  read — and  who  has  *notf 
— ^the  Life  </  George  St^ymmm  will 
know  what  to  expect.  But  here 
and  there  occur  passa^  full  of  a 
poetry  of  thought  which  was  not 
perhaps  so  visible  in  the  former 
work,  the  subject  not  indeed  ad- 
mitting of  it.  Some  of  the  similes, 
sayings,  and  illustrations  are  pecu- 
liarly apt  and  happy ;  we  nave 
opened  the  book  at  random,  and 
m>m  within  the  compass  of  a  few 
pages  have  selected  the  following : 

Out  best  light  mui  be  nade  lifiB^  and 
our  best  thoa^t  Mtion. 

Self-respect  is  thenoblertganneatvith 
which  a  man  may  clothe  himself.  ^ 

A  man  cannot  lire  a  high  life  who 
grovels  in  a  sewer  of  his  own  thon^te. 

Hope  springs  from  self-respect — ^hope, 
which  is  the  companion  of  power  and 
the  mother  of  snccesa. 

Purposes,  like  eggs,  unless  they  be 
hatched  into  aetion,  will  run  into  rotten- 
ness. 

It  is  these  stormy  'IGb,*  the  mntier- 
ings  of  impotence  and  deqiair,  which  so 


dte  hedge  mmd  the  field  «f 

and   prenreat   aniythuv   being   dome   or 

attempted. 

The  most  beneficent  worker  is  not  he 
who  says  the  moat  eloquent  things,  or  eren 
he  who  thinks  the  most  loftily,  bat  he 
who  does  the  most  eloquent  acts. 

Content  with  the  good  nerer  &i]s  to 
impart  good,  and  we  cany  away  with  na 
some  of  the  blessing,  as  traveUen^  gar^ 
meats  retain  the  odosrs  of  the  flowen 
and  shrabi   thiongfa  whieh  thi^y  havi 


GenUeneH  in  ioeifity  is  like  the  aiieafc 
iaflnenoe  of  light  whidi  gires  oolow  le 
all  nature;  it  is  fiur  mora  powerful  thaa 
loudness  or  f oroe^  and  far  more  fruitf uL 
It  pushes  its  way  quietly  and  pecostently, 
like  the  tiniest  daflbdil  in  spring,  which 
raises  the  clod  and  thrusts  it  aside  by  the 
simple  persistency  of  growing. 

Manners  are  the  ornaments  of  action. 

Hope  is  like  the  son,  which  as  we 
■  joemey  towards  it  easts  1^  ekadew  «f 
oar  burden  beluiid  ns. 

It  will  perhaps  be  remarked  by 
the  readers  of  SeLf-Edp  that  Mr. 
Smiles  sometimes  makes  the  ssme 
aneodote  do  doable  dut^,  bat  this 
can  scaroelv  be  termed  a  f anlt, 
when  in  eacn  case  the  cme  illustnr 
tion  is  found  to  be  capable  of 
pointing  two  different  morals.  It 
nas  also  been  alleged,  as  an  over- 
sight in  the  author,  that  he  doea 
not  always  name  his  authoiitieai 
as  in  the  anecdote  of  a  Yenetiaai 
nobleman  exclaiming  to  a  scolptcnr 
to  whom  he  had  given  a  conmiia- 
sion,  '  You  charge  me  fifty  sequins 
for  a  bast  ihat  cost  you  only  Xea 
6&js^  labour;'  to  which  the  artist 
replied,  'I  h&ve  been  thirty  yean 
learning  to  make  that  bust  in  tea 
days.*  Now,  there  is  another  version 
of  this  incident  in  whidi  a  picture 
and  a  painter  do  duty  for  the 
sculptor  and  the  bust.  We  suspect 
that  the  original  of  both  stories 
is  one  in  wMch  Alonso  Caao,  tlie 
Michael  Angelo  of  Spain,  figures 
as  hero.  It  is  related  by  Mr. 
Stirling,  in  his  interesting  ArmaU 
cf  the  AriisU  cf  Spain,  that  amongst 
the  number  of  Cano  s  patrons  was 
an  auditor  of  the  Royal  Chancery^ 
who  ordered  Cano  to  modcd  for 
him  a  statue,  about  a  yard  in 
height,  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua» 
desuing  him  to  put  forth  all  his 
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skin,  ^e  woik  being  fioiBhed  lie 
went  to  see  it,  and  after  expressing 
Ms  satis£a<;tion,  carelessly  asked 
the  price.  Cano  demanded  a  hon- 
drea  doubloons.  Greatly  asto- 
nished, and  after  a  long  pause,  the 
auditor  next  inquired  how  many 
days' labour  it  had  cost  'Twent]^- 
five,'  replied  Cano.  "Then  it 
a^pipeaxB,*  said  the  xMiitron,  *  that  joa 
esteem  your  labour  at  four  dou* 
bloons  »-dayf  ^You  are  a  bad 
aceountant,'  i«torted  the  artist, 
*  for  I  have  been  fifty  years  learning 
to  make  such  a  statue  as  this  in 
twenly-five  days.'  *And  I,'  re- 
joined the  auditor,  ^have  spent  my 
youth  and  my  patrimony  on  my 
university  studi^;  and  now,  being 
auditor  of  Ghranada-— a  far  nobler 
profession  than  yours— I  earn  each 
day  a  bare  doubioon.'  The  old 
lay  leaven  began  to  work  in  ihe 
canon(Cano  had  previously  entered 
Xiriest's  orders  and  been  made  a 
canon),  and  he  remembered  the 
words  of  Philip  IV,  'Yours  a 
nobler  profession  than  mine! '  cried 
he:  'know  that  the  king  cui make 
auait(»8  of  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
but  that  Qod  reserves  to  himseli 
the  creation  of  sudi  as  Alonzo 
Oemol'  And  without  waiting  for 
further  argumex^  he  laid  hold  on 
Stb  Anthonv  and  dashed  him  to 
pieces  on  the  ^oor,  to  the  dismay 
of  lus  devotee,  who  immediately 
fled,  boiling  with  rage.  Whether 
this  story  travelled  eastward^  and 
the  scene  of  it  was  then  laid  in 
Venice,  signifies  little;  but  it  does 
not  seem  more  unlikely  that  two 
a^ost  similar  incidents  should 
have  occurred  than  that  Philip  IV. 
should  have  used  the  same  words 
in  relation  to  Cano  that  Charles  V. 
did  in  reply^  to  those  who  sought 
to  lower  Titian  in  the  Emperor^s 
estimation ;  or  that  our  own  Hemy 
VTIL  did  wheuj  on  one  of  his 
courtiers  complamins  to  him  that 
Holbein  had  kicked  him  dowii 
stairs  for  forcing  the  door  of  his 
painting-room,  and  had  in  his  person 
committed  an  outrage  on  the  nobles 
at  large,  he  was  thus  addressed  by 
the  monarch:  'My  lord,  the  difife- 
rence  between  you  two  is,  that  of 
seven  hinds  I  could  make  seven 


earls,  but  of  seven  earls  I  could 
never  make  one  Holbein.'  In  fact, 
the  sentiment  seems  to  have  been 
a  hacknied  one,  for  similar  rebukes 
are  said  to  have  been  administered 
hy  the  Emperor  Maximilian  to 
francb  with  regard  to  Albert 
Dnrer  and  Leonardo  da  VincL 
That  Cano  was  tolerably  well  alive 
to  the  value  of  his  own  produe- 
tioDS  is  seen  in  an  anecdote  related 
of  him  during  the  period  that  he 
was  employed  in  designing  a  new 
tabernacle  for  the  high  altar  of  tiie 
cathedral  at  Malaga,  and  new  stalls 
for  the  dioir.  He  had  finished  his 
plans  to  the  satifl&ction  of  his 
emnloyer,  the  bishop,  when  he  was 
tola  that  the  intendant  of  the 
works  proposed  to  allow  him  a 
very  trining  remuneialaon.  '  Iliese 
drawings,'  said  he,  ^are  either  to 
be  ffiven  away  for  nothing,  or  to 
fetda.  two  thousuid  ducats;*  and 
packing  them  up,  he  mounted  his 
mule,  and  took  the  road  to  Ghranada. 
The  niggardly  intendant  learning 
the  cause  of  his  departure  became 
alarmed,  and  sendmg  after  him, 
agreed  to  pay  him  the  price  of  his 
plaiis.  As  an  instance  of  the  ruling 
passion  strong  in  death,  we  find 
that,  being  on  Ms  death-oed,  Cano 
put  aside  the  rudely-sculptured 
cross  which  was  placed  in  his  hand 
by  the  priest.  \My  son,'  said  the 
good  man,  somewhat  shocked  by 
the  action,  'what  are  you  doing  I 
this  is  the  image  of  our  Lord,  the 
Bedeemer,  by  whom  alone  you  can 
be  saved.'  '  So  do  I  believe,  Mher,' 
relied  the  dyin^  man ;  'yet  fret 
me  not  with  this  thing,  but  ffive 
me  a  simple  cross^  that  I  may  adore 
it,  both  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  as  I 
can  figure  it  in  my  mind.' 

We  trust  that  among  the  younger 
riders  of  Mr.  SmUes's  1book  none 
will  be  carried  away  with  the 
notion  that  the  author  is  so  alive 
to  the  advantages  of  work  as  en- 
tirely to  lose  sight  of  the  necessity 
of  relaxation.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  he  is  fully  as  sen- 
sible as  anv  of  us  to  the  fact  that 
all  work  ana  no  play  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy;  but  it  is  also  probable 
that  he  feels  there  is  no  necessitv 
for  inculcating  a  maxim  whicn 
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Natare  is  ready  enough  to  teach, 
and  which  she  finds  us  willing 
enough  to  practise.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  change  of 
employment  is  often  to  be  found 
all  the  relaxation  that  is  requisite. 
Thus  when  Alonzo  Gano,  of  whom 
we  have  already  xnade  such  large 
mention,  was  wearied  with  paint- 
ing, he  would  often  call  for  his 
tools  and  block  out  a  piece  of  carv- 
ing, by  way  of  refreshment  to  his 
hands.  And  upon  a  disciple  one 
day  remarking  that  to  lay  down  a 
pencil  and  tf£e  up  a  mallet  was  a 
strange  method  of  repose,  he  re- 
plied, '  Blockhead  I  don't  you  per- 
ceive that  to  create  form  and  relief 
on  a  flat  surface  is  a  spreater  labour 
than  to  fashion  one  snape  into  an- 
other.' But  all  are  not  Boaneiges 
— sons  of  thunder,  such  as  was  the 
fier^-hearted,  impetuous  Spaniard : 
and  it  cannot  be  expected  of  all 
that  change  of  occupation  should 
be  the  only  rest  they  need  for  their 
laded  faculties  and  overstrained 
brains.  And  nowit  is  quite  time  that 
we  should  end ;  not,  however,  with- 
out the  expression  of  a  hope  that  in 
his  next  edition  Mr.  Smiles  will 
expand  the  sketches  of  some  of  the 


characters  he  has  noticed  into 
fuller  biographies,  which  it  seems 
to  us  will  Doth  add  to  the  interest 
and  increase  the  usefulness  of  his 
work.  Perhaps  also  Mr.  Smiles 
might  in  a  future  edition  be  in- 
duced not  to  limit  his  examples  of 
Self'Hdp  to  men  alone.  Why 
should  he  not  also  choose  some 
noble  illustrations  from  amongst 
the  ranks  of  women,  that  so  all 
may  be  left  without  excuse — all 
eqiially  enooura^^  men  and  wo- 
men, in  their  various  positions  and 
callings,  to  do  their  duty  in  that 
state  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased 
Qod  to  call  them ;  and  whatsoever 
their  hands  find  to  do^  to  do  it  with 
all  their  might,  knowmg  that  there 
is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  know- 
ledf^,  nor  wisdom  in  the  graveL 
whither  they  are  all  hastening  \ 
But  whether  he  does  so  or  not  his 
little  book  will  still  remain  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  and  enooura^ng 
which  has  appeared  for  a  lon^  time 
past — a  true  aurew  liber^  fiiithf ul 
in  every  page  to  the  motto  chosen 
by  its  author — 

This  abore  all — to  thine  oim  aelf  be  tme, 
And  it  mnst  follow^  as  the  nisht  the  day, 
ThoQ  canst  not  then  be  falae  to  any  man. 


Postscript. — Since  writing  the  above,  the  second  edition  oi  Self-Help 
has  appeared,  and  that  the  value  of  the  work  has  been  greatlv  enhanced 
by  the  revision  and  the  enlargement  to  which  it  has  b^n  subjected^  we 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  bear  testimony.  The  mere  statement  on  the  title- 
page  that  the  number  of  copies  alreieidy  printed  has  reached  to  20,000  is 
of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  how  large  a  measure  of  success  this  little 
work  has  obtained.  It  makes  us  happy  to  believe  that  works  of  this 
class  meeting  with  such  an  immediate  and  widelynspread  welcome  is  a 
proof  that  the  English  character  is  still  sound  at  the  core,  and  that 
we  may  still  dwell  with  cheerful  hope  on  the  future  destinies  of  our 
country. 
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I  WAS  sitting,  on  a  very  warm 
and  bright  summer  morning, 
upon  a  gravestone  in  the  church- 
yard. It  -was  a  flat  gravestone, 
elevated  upon  four  little  pillars, 
and  covering  the  spot  where  sleeps 
the  mortal  part  of  a  veneralue 
cleiigyman  who  preceded  me  in  my 
parish,  and  who  held  the  chaige  of 
It  for  sixty  years.  I  had  gone 
down  to  the  churchyard,  as  usual, 
for  a  while  after  breakfast,  with 
a  little  companion  who  in  those 
days  was  generally  with  me  wher- 
ever I  went  And  while  i^e  was 
walking  about,  attended  by  a 
solemn  dog,  I  sat  down  in  the  sun- 
shine on  the  stone,  gray  with  Udien 
and  green  with  moss.  I  thought 
of  the  old  gentleman  who  had  slept 
below  for  fifty  years.  I  wondered 
if.  he  had  sometimes  come  to  the 
churchyard  after  breakfast  before 
he  began  his  task  of  sermon- writing. 
I  reflected  how  his  heart,  moulder^ 
into  dust,  was  now  so  free  i^m  aU 
the  little  heats  and  worries  which 
will  find  their  way^  into  even  the 
c^uietest  life  in  this  world.  And 
sitting  there.  I  put  down  my  rk^t 
hand  upon  tne  mossy  stone.  The 
contrast  of  the  hand  upon  the  green 
surface  caught  the  eye  of  my  com- 
panion, who  was  not  four  vears 
old.  ^e  came  slowly  up,  and  laid 
down  her  own  hana  beside  mine 
on  the  mos^  expanse.  And  after 
looking  at  it  in  various  ways  for 
several  minutes,  and  contrasting 
her  own  little  hand  with  the  weary 
one  which  is  now  writing  this  page, 
she  asked,  thoughtfullv  and  doubt- 
fully,— Was  your  hand  ever  a  little 
hand  like  mine  1 

Tes,  I  said,  as  I  spread  it  out  on 
the  stone,  and  looked  at  it:  it 
seems  a  veiy  short  time  since  that 
was  a  little  hand  like  yours.  It 
was  a  fat  Uttle  hand :  not  the  least 
like  those  thin  fingers  and  many 
wrinkles  now.  When  it  grew  rather 
bigger,  the  fingers  had  generally 
vanous  deep  cuts,  got  in  making 
and  rigging  ships :  those  were  the 
days  when  1  intended  to  be  a  sailor. 
It  gradually  ^ew  bi^er,  as  idl 
little  hands  will  do,  if  spared  in 
this  world.  •  And  now,  it  nas  done 
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a  great  many  things.  It  has 
smoothed  the  heads  of  many  chil- 
dren, and  the  noses  of  various 
horses.  It  has  travelled,  I  thought 
to  myself,  along  thousands  of  writ- 
ten pages.  It  has  paid  away 
money,  and  occasionally  received  it. 
In  many  things  that  hand  has 
fallen  short,  I  thought ;  vet  several 
things  which  that  hand  foimd  to 
do,  it  did  with  its  might.  So  here, 
I  thought,  were  threeliands,  not&r 
apart  There  was  the  little  hand 
of  infancy ;  four  daisies  were  lyinjg 
near  it  on  the  gravestone  where^  it 
was  laid  down  to  compare  with 
mine.  Then  the  rather  skinny  and 
not  very  small  hand,  which  is  doing 
now  the  work  of  life.  And  a 
couple  of  yards  beneath,  there  was 
another  hand,  whose  work  was  over. 
It  was  a  hand  which  had  written 
many  sermons,  preached  in  that 
plain  church;  wnich  had  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  the  large  pulpit- 
Bible  (very  old  and  shabby)  which 
I  turn  over  now :  which  had  often 
opened  the  door  of  the  house  where 
now  I  live.  And  when  I  ffot  up 
from  the  gravestone,  and  was 
walking  quietly  homeward,  many 
thoughts  came  into  my  mind  Gon- 

CERNINO  QbOWINO  OlD. 

And  indeed  many  of  the  most 
affecting  thoughts  which  can  ever 
enter  the  human  mind  are  concern- 
ing the  lapse  of  Time,  •  and  the 
traces  whicn  its  lapse  leaves  upon 
human  beings.  There  is  something 
that  touches  us  in  the  bare  thought 
of  Growing  Old.  I  know  a  house 
on  certain  of  whose  walls  there 
hang  portraits  of  members  of  the 
family  for  many  years  back.  It  is 
not  a  grand  house,  where  to  simple 
minds  the  robes  oi  bpcade  and  the 
suits  of  armour  fail  to  carry  home 
the  idea  of  real  human  beings.  It 
is  the  house  of  a  not  wealthy  gen- 
tleman. The  portraits  represent 
people  whose  minds  did  not  run 
much  upon  deep  speculations  or 
upon  practical  politics ;  but  who  no 
doubt  had  many  thoughts  as  to 
how  they  should  succeed  in  getting 
the  ends  to  meet  With  such 
people  does  the  writer  feel  at  home : 
with  suoh,  probably,  does  the  ma- 
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jority  of  his  readers  I  remwnber. 
there,  the  portrait  of  a  frail  old 
lady,  plainly  on  the  farthast  ooi>> 
fines  Qi  life.  More  tkui  fboneora 
yean  had  left  their  trace  on  tha 
Tencnble  h«ad :  you  could  laacy 
you  saw  the  aoed  fauida  whaJring: 
Oroosite  there  kung  the  jpicture  of 
a  Mooming  gid,  in  the  nesh  May 
of  beautv.  The  blooaung  girl  was 
the  nftother  of  the  venerable  dasM 
offoiuacoreL  Fainting  cstches  but 
a  glimpse  <^  tixiie;  but  it  keegps 
that  glunpaa  On  the  canrae  the 
£M:e  never  grows  old.  As  Dekker 
has  it, '  False  cdoun  last  after  the 
true  be  fled.'  I  hare  often  k)oked 
«t  the  two  pictures,  vel  a  confused 
sort  of  reverie^  If  vou  aak  what  it 
is  that  I  thought  of  in  lookingak 
th^n^ItrulTcaaaottellyou.  The 
fresh  young  beeaty  was  the  mother : 
the  a^ed  grand-dune  was  the  child : 
AeBb  was  reallv  aH  BoA  there  are 
certain  thowiLts  upon  which  yoa 
can  vaguely  brood  for  a  long  time. 
You  remonber  reading  how  upon 
a  day  not  many  yeacssiniG^  cerU^ 
miners,  worido^  fax  under-^^nmnd* 
came  upon  the  body  of  a  poor 
feilow  who  had  perished  in  the 
■uffocating  pb  forty  yean  before. 
Some  chemical  agent  to  which  tlu» 
body  had  been  aur^ectedr— an  aeent 
prepared  in  the  laboratory  of  N»- 
tnr»-"had  effectoally  arrested  the 
^^ogrcsa  of  dbcay.  Ther  brought 
it  u^  to  the  sux&ee :  and  for  awhde» 
till  it  crumbled  away  through  ex* 
pQsure  to  the  atmos(^ere,  it  kgr 
there,  the  inuu»  of  a  fine  sturdy 
young  man^  K  o>  convulsion  had 
passed  over  the  face  in  death :  the 
leatuires  were  tranquil ;  the  hair 
was  blade  as  jet.  Ko  one  reoog- 
BXBcd  the  ^Mei  a  gBo^ralion  had 
grown  up  since  the  da^  en  which 
the  mtneE  went  down  lue  shaft  for 
the  last  timei  But  a  tottering  old 
vroman,  who  had  humed  fixHn  her 
cottage  at  heanng  the  news,  came 
m:  and  she  knew  again  the  face 
which  throu^  all  these  years  she 
had  never  quite  forgot.  The  poor 
miner  was  to  have  been  her  husband 
the  day  after  that  on  which  he  died. 
They  were  rough  people,  of  course, 
who  were  looking* on:  a  Uberal 
education  and  reued  feelings  are 
not  deoned  essential  to  the  man 


whose  work  it  i&  to  get  up  coals,  or 
even  tin:  but  there  were  no  dry 
eves  there  when  the  srayheaded 
old  pilmm  cast  heradf  upon  th^ 
jrontMu  ecirpse,.  and  poaed  oat  ta 
Its  deaf  ear  many  woras  of  endear- 
mcnt  unused  for  forty  years,  it 
waa  a  touching  contrast:  the  one 
so  dd^  the  other  ao  yoong.  They 
had  both  been  ^un^  these  long 
years  ago ;  but  time  had  gone  on 
with  the  livinf^  and  stood  ^^  wil^ 
the  dead  It  is  difficult  to  aoeoont 
for  the  predae  kind  and  degree  of 
fading  with  which  we  should  have 
witnessed  the  little  picture.  I  state 
the  fact:  I  can  say  no  more^  I 
mention  it  in  prodt  of  my  prin- 
ciple, that  a  certain  vague  pensive- 
neas  is  tiie  result  of  musing  upon 
the  lapse  of  time ;  and  a  certain  un- 
deinable  pi^hos  of  aiqr  incident 
which  brings  strongly  home  to  us 
that  lapse  and  its  effects. 

In  flilenee  MatUiew  lay,  and  eyed 
The  spriiig  l^eatii  ike  tree : 

Aad  thns  tke  deur  old  man  reified. 
The  gvey-haaed  nan  of  glae : 

iredieck,no  stay, that  streamlet  ieaze— 

How  menrfly  it  goes  ! 
*TwiIl  nranmir  on  a  thonaMid  jeazs^ 

And  flow  as  now  it  flows. 

^d  here,  on  this  defightfnl  day, 

I  cannot  dioose  but  think 
How  oft,  a  vigorona  man,  I  lay 

Beaide  this  fbnntean'a  brink. 

My  eyes  aie  dim  with  childish  tean^ 

Hy  heart  is  idly  stirred, 
For  the  same  sound  is  in  my  ears 

"Which  in  those  days  I  heard. 

That  i&  really  the  sum  of  what  is 
to  be  said  on  the  subject*  And  it 
has  always  appeared  to  me  that 
Mr.  Dickens  has  shown  an  amount 
of  philosophical  insight  whkh  does 
not  alwsys  characterise  him,  i^ea 
he  wrote  certain  reflections,  whidi 
he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  one  Mr. 
Boker,  who  was  a  turnkey  in  the 
Fleet  Prison.  I  ^o  not  know  wl^ 
it  should  be  so ;  but  these  words 
are  to  me  more  strikingly  truthful 
thaji  almost  any  others  which  the 
eminent  author  ever  produced. 

*  Yon  remember  T<»n  Martin^  Reddy  f 
Skss  my  dear  eyes,'  said  Mr.  Befcei^ 
shaking  his  head  slowly  from  side  to  side^ 
and  gasing  abstraetedly  ont  of  the  gmted 
window  before  him^  a»  if  he  wwe  foadlj 
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TfOAlling  some  pMOofol  8e«n«  of  hk  early 
Tonth,  *  it  Menui  but  yssterday  that  he 
▼hopped  the  ooal-heaTer  down  at  the 
Fox-under-the-Hill,  by  the  whMf  there. 
I  think  I  can  lee  him  aon^  a  coming  np 
the  Strand  between  the  two  rtreet^keepezB, 
a  tittle  eobered  by  the  brnieing»  with  a 
patoh  0*  winecar  and  brown  paper  over 
his  right  eyelid,  and  that  *ere  lovely 
ball-dog,  as  pinned  tiie  litUe  boy  arter^ 
wards,  a  following  at  his  heels.  What  a 
rum  thing  Time  is,  ain't  it»  Neddy  f 

Here  -w«  find,  trathf ully  rapi^ 
gented,  an  essential  mtxxl  of  the 
human  mind.  It  is  a  more  pleasing 
picture,  perhaps,  that  comes  back 
upon  us  in  startlinj^  freshness^ 
making  us  wonder  if  it  is  really  so 
long  ago  since  then,  and  our  senti- 
ment with  reganl  to  time  is  more 
elegantly  expressed  \  but  it  really 
comestothia.  You  can  say  no  more 
of  time  t^an  that  it  is  a  strange,  un* 
definable,  inexplicable  thii^;  and 
when,  by  some  caprice  of  memory, 
some  kmg  depai1>ed  scene  oomes 
Tividly  back,  what  MK>re  definite 
thing  can  you  do  than  jt»t  shake 
your  head^  and  gaze  abstractedly, 


likeMr.  Koker?  like  distant  bells 
upon  the  bree«^  some  breath  from 
cmldhood  shows  us  plainly  for  a 
moment  the  little  thmg  that  was 
ourself.  What  more  can  you  do 
but  look  at  the  picture^  and  fed 
that  it  is  strange)  More  important 
things  have  been  forgotten ;  but  you 
remember  how,  when  you  were 
four  years  old,  you  ran  a  race  along 
a  path  with  a  green  slope  beside 
it,  and  watched  the  smaQ  shadow 
keeping  pace  with  you  along  the 
green  slope ;  or  vou  recal  the  pre- 
cise feeling  with  which  you  sat 
down  in  the  railwi^  carriage  on  the 
day  when  you  first  came  home 
from  school  for  the  holidays,  and 
felt  the  train  glide  away.  And 
when  these  things  return,  what  can 
you  do  but  lean  your  head  upon 
vour  hand,  and  vaguely  muse  and 
feel  %  I  have  always  much  admired 
the  truthful  account  of  the  small 
boy's  fancies,  as  he  sits  and  gazes 
into  the  glowing  fii«  '  with  his  wee 
round  fiice.'  Mr.  BaUantine  is  a. 
true  philosopher  as  well  as  a  true: 
poet 


For  a*  sae  sage  he  looks,  irhat  ean  the  laddie  ken  ? 
He*s  VBiRxiii*  xrpOK  kast&ino,  like  mony  mighty  men  1 


We  -can  all  'think  of  naething,'^ 
and  think  of  it  for  a  long  time^ 
while  vet  the  nnnd  is  by  no  tteana 
a  blank. 

It  is  Ych:^  easy,  in  one  seine,  to 
Grow  Old.  You  have  but  to  ^«tiM 
and  do  nothing,  and  Time  pasaing 
over  you  wm  make  yon  old. 
But  to  Orow  Old  wisely  and 
genially,  is  one  of  the  most  difficuft 
tasks  to  which  a  human  being  can 
ever  set  himself.  It  is  veryliaWL 
to  make  up  your  mind  to  it.  Some 
men  ^wold,  struggling  and  recall 
citratmg,  dragged  along  against 
their  wm,  clinging  to  each  birthday 
as  the  drowmng  man  catches  at 
an  overhanging  bough.    Some  folk 

f'ow  old,  gracefully  and  fittingly, 
think  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
people  who  least  reluctantly  groW 
old,  are  worthy  men  and  women, 
who  see  their  cnildren  growing  up 
into  all  that  is  good  and  admirable, 
with  equal  steps  to  those  by  which 
they  feel  themselves  to  be  growing 
downward    A  better,  nobm,  and 


hapjner  sdf,  tiie^  think,  will  take 
their  place  *  and  in  all  the  tmcoeas, 
honour,  ana  happiness  of  l^at  new 
self,  l^key  cm  feel  a  purer  and 
worthier  piide  liian  they«ver  f^ 
in  their  own.  Bat  the  human  being; 
who  has  no  one  to  represent  imn 
wlfen   he  is  gone,  will  naturally 
wit&  to  put  off  the  time  of  ias. 
going  as  long  as  Tcas^  be.    It  seems 
to  be  a  difficult  tmn^  to  hit  the* 
medium  between  clinging  foolishly 
to  youth  and  making  an  affected 
^parade  of  age.    Entire  iiaturabiess, 
upon  this  subject  appeoiB  to  be 
very  hard  of  attainment  You  know 
how  many  people,  men  as  wallas, 
women,  pretend  to  be  younger  than 
the^r   really   are.     I   have  found 
vanous  motives  lead  to  this  pre- 
tence.   I   have  known  men.  dia- 
tingidshed  at  a  tolerably  eaxly  age 
in  some  walk  of  intellectual  *ezei^- 
tion^  who  in  announcing  their  age  r 
(which  thejr  frequently  did  without? 
any  necessity),  WBre  wont  to  deduct 
three  or  five  years  from  the  a<^ual 
tale,  plainly  with  the  intention  of 
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makiDg  their  talent  and  skill  more 
remarkable,  by  adding  the  element 
of  these  being  developed  at  a  won- 
derfully early  stage  of  life.  They 
wished  to  be  recognised  as  infant 
phenomena.  To  be  an  eloquent 
preacher  is  always  an  excellent 
thing;  but  how  much  more  won- 
derful if  the  preacher  be  no  more 
than  twentv-two  or  twenty-three. 
To  repeat  The  JBcUile  of  Hohenlinden 
is  a  worthy  achievement^  but  the 
foolish  parent  pats  his  child's  head 
with  special  exultation,  as  he  tells 
you  that  his  child,  who  has  just 
repeated  that  popular  poem,  is  no 
more  than  two  years  old  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  child's  real  age 
is  two  years  and  eleven  month&  it 
is  very  likely  that  the  preacher's 
real  age  is  twenty-eight  1  remem- 
ber hearing  of  a  certain  clerical 
person  who,  presuming  on  a  very 
youthful  aspect,  gave  nimself  out 
as  twenty-four,  when  in  fact  he  was 
thirtv.  X  happened  accidentally  to 
see  the  register  of  that  individual's 
baptism,  which  took  place  five 
years  before  the  period  at  which  he 
said  he  was  bom.  The  fact  of  this 
document's  existence  was  made 
known  to  the  man,  by  way  of  cor- 
recting his  singular  mistake.  He 
saw  it;  but  he  clung  to  the  fond 
delusion ;  and  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards I  read  with  much  amusement 
in  a  newspaper  some  account  of  a 
speech  made  by  him,  into  which 
account  was  incorporated  an  assur- 
ance that  the  speech  was  the  more 
remarkable,  inasmuch  as  the  youth- 
ful orator  was  no  more  than  twenty- 
four  1  Very,  very  contemptible,  you 
say :  and  i  entirely  agree  with  you. 
Ana  apart  from  the  dishonesty,  I 
do  not  think  that  judicious  people 
will  value  very  highly  the  crude 
fruit  which  has  been  forced  to  a 
certain  ripeness  before  its  time. 
Let  us  have  the  mature  thing. 
Give  us  intellectual  beef  rather 
than  intellectual  veaL  In  the  do- 
main of  poetry,  great  things  have 
occasionally  been  done  at .  a  ^  very 
early  age ;  for  you  do  not  insist 
upon  sound  and  judicious  views  of 
life  in  poetry.  For  plain  sense  and 
practical  guidance,  you  go  elsewhere. 
But  in  every  other  department  of 
literature,  the  value  of  a  production 


is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  experience  which  it 
embodies.  A  man  can  speak  with 
authority  onlv  of  that  which  he 
has  himself  felt  and  known.  A 
man  cannot  paint  portraits  till  he 
has  seen  faces.  And  all  feeling, 
and  most  moods  of  mind,  will  be 
very  poorly  described  by  one  who 
takes  nis  notion  of  them  at  second- 
hand. When  you  are  very  young 
yourself,  you  may  read  with  sym- 
pathy the  writings  of  very  youn^ 
men;  but  when  you  have  reached 
maturit^r.  and  learned  by  experience 
the  details  and  realities  of  life,  you 
will  be  conscious  of  a  certain  inde- 
finable want  in  such  writings.  And 
I  do  not  know  that  this  defect  can 
be  described  more  definiteljr  than 
by  saying  that  the  entire  thing  is 
veal,  not  beef.  You  have  the  im- 
mature animal  Tou  have  the 
'  berries  harsh  and  crude.' 

But  long  after  the  period  at 
which  it  is  possible  to  assume  the 
position  of  the  in&nt  phenomenon, 
you  still  find  many  men  anxious  to 
represent  themselves  as  a  good  deal 
younger  than  the^  are.  To  the 
population  of  Britain  generally, 
ten  years  elapse  before  one  census 
is  followed  by  the  next ;  but  some 
persons,  in  these  ten  years,  grow 
no  more  than  two  or  three  years 
older.  Let  me  confess  to  an  ex- 
treme abhorrence  of  such  men. 
Their  conduct  affects  me  with  an 
indescribable  disgust  I  di^ike  it 
more  than  many  things  which  in 
themselves  are  probably  more  evil 
morally.  Such  men  are,  in  the 
essential  meaning  of  the  word, 
humbugs.  They  are  shams;  im- 
postures; false  pretences.  They  are 
an  embodied  falsehood ;  their  verv 
personality  is  a  lie ;  and  you  don  t 
know  what  about  them  may  next 
prove  to  be  a  deception.  Looking 
at  a  man  who  says  ne  is  fortj^-three 
when  in  £Eu:t  he  is  above  sixty,  I 
suspect  him  all  over.  I  am  in 
doubt  whether  his  hair,  his  teeth, 
his  eves,  are  real.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  breadth  of  chest  be 
the  development  of  manly  bone  and 
muscle^  or  the  skilfcd  padding  of 
the  tailor.  I  am  not  sure  how 
much  is  the  man,  and  how  much 
the  work  of  his  valet    I  suspect 
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that  his  whiskers  ^nd  moustache 
are  dyed.  I  look  at  his  tight 
boots,  and  think  how  they  must  be 
tonnenting  his  poor  old  corny  feet. 
I  admire  his  affected  buovancy  of 
manner,  and  think  how  the  mise- 
rable creature  must  coUapse  when 
he  finds  himself  alone,  and  is  no 
longer  compelled  by  tne  presence 
of  company  to  put  himself  on  the 
stretch,  and  carry  on  that  wretched 
acting.  When  1  see  the  old  reptile 
whispering  in  a  corner  to  a  girl  of 
eighteen,  or  furtively  squeezing  her 
in  a  waltz,  I  should  like  extremely 
to  take  him  by  the  neck,  and  shake 
him  till  he  came  into  the  pieces  of 
which  he  is  made  up.  And  when 
I  havelieard  (long  ago)  such  a  one, 
with  a  hideous  g:foating  relish, 
telling  a  profane  or  indecent  story ; 
or  instilhn^  cynical  and  impious 
notions  of  uf  e  and  things  into  the 
minds  of  young  lads ;  or  (more 
disgusting  still)  using  phrases  of 
double  meaning  in  the  presence  of 
innocent  ^oung  women,  and  e^jo^- 
ing  their  innocent  ignorance  of  ms 
sense  :  I  have  thought  that  I  was 
beholoingas  degraded  a  phase  of 
human  nature  as  you  will  find  on 
the  £Eu:e  of  this  sinful  world.  Oh 
venerable  age:  gray,  wise,  kindly- 
sympathetic  ;  odfore  which  I  shall 
never  cease  reverently  to  bend,  re- 
specting even  what  I  may  (wrongly 
perhaps)  esteem  your  prejudices  : 
that  you  should  be  caricatured  ana 
degraded  in  that  foul  old  leering 
satyr  !  And  if  there  be  a  thing  on 
earth  that  disgusts  one  more  than 
even  the  thought  of  the  animal 
himself,  it  is  to  think  of  ministers  of 
reli^on  (prudentlv  pious)  who  will 
wait  meeklv  in  his  ante-chamber 
and  sit  humbly  at  his  table,  because 
he  is  an  earl  or  a  duke ! 

But  though  all  this  be  so,  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  I  intcKrpret  the 
clinging  to  youth,  in  whicn  there 
is  nothing  contemptible'  &bout  it, 
but  much  that  is  touching  and 
pleasing.  I  abominate  the  padded, 
rouged,  dyed  old  sham;  but  I 
heartily  respect  the  man  or  woman, 
pensive  and  sad,  as  some  little  cir- 
cumstance has  impressed  xipon 
them  the  fact  that  tney  are  grow- 
ing old.  A  man  or  woman  is  a 
fool,  who   is  indignant  at   being 


called  tJie  old  lady  or  the  old  gentler 
man  when  these  phrases  state  the 
truth ;  but  there  is  nothing  foolish 
or  unworthy  when  some  such 
occurrence  brings  it  home  to  us, 
with  something  of  a  shock,  that  we 
are  no  longer  reckoned  among  the 
young,  and  that  the  innocent  and 
impressionable  days  of  childhood 
(so  well  remembered)  areb^^inning 
to  be  fEur  away.  We  are  drawing 
nearer,  we  know,  to  certain  solemn 
realities  of  which  we  speak  much 
and  feel  little:  the  undiscovered, 
countrv  (humbly  sought  through 
the  pilgrimage  of  lif  ^  is  looming 
in  the  distance  before.  We  fed 
that  life  is  not  loujg,  and  is  not 
commonplace,  when  it  is  regarded 
as  the  portal  to  eternity.  And 
probably  nothing  will  bring  back 
the  season  of  infancy  and  early 
youth  upon  any  thoughtful  mans 
mind  so  vividly  as  the  sense  that 
he  is  growing  old.  How  short  a 
time  since  then^I  You  look  at  your 
great  brown  hand.  It  seems  like 
yesterday  since  a  boy-companion 
(gray  now)  tried  to  print  your  name 
upon  the  little  paw,  and  there  was 
not  room.  You  remember  it  (is  it 
five-and-twenty  years  since?)  as  it 
looked  when  laid  on  the  head  of  a 
friendly  dog,  two  or  three  days 
b^ore  you  found  him  poisoned  and 
dead;  and  hel];>ed,  not  without 
tears,  to  bury  him  in  the  garden 
under  an  apple-tree.  You  see,  as 
plainly  as  if  srou  saw  it  now,  his 
Drown  eye,  as  it  looked  at  you  in 
life  for  the  last  time.  And  as  you 
feed  these  things,  you  quite  un- 
i^ectedly  and  sincerely  put  off, 
time  after  time,  the  period  at  which 
you  will  accept  it  as  a  fact,  that 
you  are  old.  Twenty-eight,  thirty, 
thirty-five,  forty-eight,  mark  years 
on  reaching  which  you  will  still 
feel  yourself  voung;  many  men 
honestly  think  that  sixty-five  or 
sixty-ei^ht  is  the  prime  of  life.  A 
less  amiable  accompaniment  of  this 
pleasing  belief  is  often  f oimd  in  a 
disposition  to  call  younger  men 
(and  not  very  young)  boys,  1  have 
heard  that  word  uttered  in  a  very 
spiteful  tone,  as  though  it  were  a 
name  of  ffreat  reproach.  There  are 
few  epithets  wnich  I  have  ever 
heard  applied  in  a  manner  betoken- 
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ing  greater  bittemessy  than  that  of 
a  el^fer  lad,  Tou  remember  how 
Sir  Bobert  Walpole  hmrled  the 
charge  of  youth  against  Pitt.  Tou 
remember  how  Pitt  (or  Dr.  Johnson 
for  him)  defended  himself  with 
{preat  force  of  argmnent  against  the 
imputation.  Possibly  in  some 
cases  enyy  is  at  the  root  of  the 
matter.  !N  ot  ev^  man  has  the 
magnanimity  of  Sir  Bolwer  Lytton, 
who  tells  us  so  £nankly  and  so 
often  how  much  he  would  like  to 
.  be  young  again  if  he  could. 

To  grow  old  is  so  serious  a 
matter^  that  it  always  api>ears  to 
me  as  if  there  were  something  like 
profanation  in  jputting  the  fact  or 
its  attendant  circumstances  in  a 
ludicrous  manner.  It  is  not  a  fit 
thing  to  joke  about  A  f  mm^  man 
mignt  write  a  comic  description  of 
thB  way  in  which  starving  sailors 
on  a  raft  used  up  their  last  poor 
allotments  of  bread  and  water,  and 
watched  with  sinking  hearts  their 
poor  stock  decrease.  Or  he  might 
record  in  a  fashion  that  some 
pjeople  would  laugh  at,  the  gradual 
sinEing  of  a  fiunily  which  had  lost 
its  means  through  degree  after 
degree  in  the  social  scale,  till  the 
workhouse  was  reached  at  last* 
Bat  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
anything  *really  amusing  in  the 
spectacle  of  a  human  being  givinff 
up  hold  after  hold  to  which  he  had 
dung,  and  sinking  always  lower 
and  lower ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  in  a  physical  sense,  we  soon 
come  to  do  all  that  in  the  process 
of  growing  old.  And  though  you 
may  put  each  little  mortification, 
ea<i petty  coming  down,inaway 
amusing  to  bystanders,  it  should 
always  be  remembered  that  each 
may  imply  a  severe  pang  on  the 
part  of  the  man  himseE^  We  smile 
when  Mr.  Dickens  tells  us  concern- 
ing his  h^o,  Mr.  Tupman,  that 

TiiDB  and  feeding  Iiad  expanded  that 
onoe  romantic  form ;  tlie  blade  cdOlk  waist- 
ooat  had  become  more  and  more  deve- 
loped ;  inch  by  inch  had  the  gold  watch- 
chain  beneath  it  disappeared  from  within 
the  range  of  Tnpman^s  vision ;  and 
gradoally  had  the  capacioos  chin  en- 
croached npon  the  bonien  of  the  white 
eravat:  but  the  sooi  of  Tnpman  had 
known  no  change. 


Now,  although  Mr.  Tupman  was 
an  exceedingly  iSeit  man  physically, 
and  morally  (to  say  the  truth)  a 
yery  great  kk>1,  you  may  rely  upon 
it  that  as  each  little  circumstance 
had  occunred  which  his  biographer 
has  recorded,  it  would  be  a  very 
serious  circuinstance  in  the  feeling 
of  poor  Tupman  himself.    And  this 
not  nearly  so  much  for  the  Uttie 
personal  mortification  implied  in 
each  step  of  expanding  bulk  and 
lessening  agility,  but  because  eadi 
would  be  Mt  as  a  milestone,  mark- 
ing the  progress  of  Tupman  from 
his  cradle  to  nis  grave.    Each  would 
be  something  to  signify  that  the 
innocence  and  freshness  of  child- 
hood were  left  so  much  further 
behind,  and  that  the  realilnr  of  life 
was  growing  more  hard  and  prosaia 
It  is  some  feeling  like  this  which 
makes  it  a  sad  tmng  to  lay  aside 
an  did  coat  which  one  has  worn  for 
a  long  tune.    It  is  a  decided  step. 
Of  course  we  all  know  that  time 
goes  on  as  fast  when  its  progress  is 
unmarked  as  when  it   is  noted. 
And  each  day  that  the  coat  went 
on  was  an  onward  stage  as  truly  as 
the  day  when  the  coat  went  off; 
but  in  this  world  we  must  take 
things  as  they  are  to  our  feeling : 
and  there  is  something  that  very 
strongly  appeals  to  our  feeling  in 
a  decided  Deginning  or  a  decided 
ending.    Do  not  laudb,  thought- 
less folk,  at  the  poor  old  maid,  who 
persists  in  going  bareheaded  long 
after  she  ought  to  have  taken  to 
caps.    You  cannot  know  how  much 
further  away  that  change  would 
make  her  days  of  childhood  seem : 
how  much  more  remote  and  dim 
and  faint  it  would  make  the  little 
life,  the  face,  the  voice  of  the  young 
brother  or  sist^  that  died  when 
they  both  were  children  together. 
Do  not  fimcy  that  it  is  mere  per- 
sonal vanity  which  prompts  that 
dinging  to  apparent  youth :  feeling 
which  are  gentle,  pure,  and  esti- 
mable may  protest   against   any 
change  from  the  old  familiar  waj. 
Do  not  snule  at  the  phrases  of  the 
house  when  there  are  gray-headed 
boyiy  and  ffirU  on  the  lower  side  of 
forty-five:  it  would  be  a  terrible 
sacrifice^  it  would  make  a  terrible 
change,  to  give  up  the  old  names. 
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Toa  tiionghtless  voong  |!iNeoi4e  are 
iieady  to  deride  Mr.  Smith  when 
lie  appears  in  his  nev  wig.  Ycm 
do  DOt  tiiink  how,  when  poor  Smith 
went  to  Traefitt's  to  get  it,  he 
thought  ma&y  thoughts  of  the  loog- 
departod  mother,  whom  he  remem- 
bers dimly  on  her  sick  bed  smooths 
ing  down  her  little  boy's  hair,  thick 
enotigh  th^  And  when  yovi  see 
Mr.  JKobinson  puffing  up  the  hill 
with  purpled  face  auod  laborunng 
breatl^  do  you  think  thvt  pocnr 
Bobinson  does  not  ronember  the 
days  when  he  was  the  best  runsker 
at  school  9  Perhaps  he  tells  you 
at  considerate  l^gth  ebont  these 
days.  Wdl,  lifiten  patiently:  flome 
day  you  majr  be  teUin^  long  stories 
too.  There  is  a  peculiar  sadness  in 
thinking  of  exertions  of  body  or 
mind  to  whkh  we  wei«  onoe  equal, 
but  to  which  we  az«  not  equal  now. 
You  remember  the  not  verv  earnest 
Swift,  conscious  Ittat  the  ^deea^  aft 
the  top'  had  begun,  bursftipg  mto 
tears  as  he  read  one  of  his  eaily 
works,  and  exclaiming.  ^HeaTens, 
what  a  gttiius  I  had  wnen  I  wrote 
that!'  Whttt  is  there  more  touch- 
ing  ihxD.  the  pifeture  <if  poor  Sk 
Walter,  wheeled  like  a  child  in  a 
chair  through  the  ro<»nB  at  Abbots- 
ford,  and  sudd^y  exclaiming, 
'Come,,  this  is  sad  idleness,'  and 
insisting  on  banning  to  dictate  a 
new  tale,  in  whidi  the  failing 
powers  ox  the  great  ma^daii  i^ 
peared  so  sadly,  that  la^  as  its 
marketable  value  would  have  be^ 
it  never  was  suffered  to  appear  in 
print.  ProbaUy  th^  sense  of  en- 
leeUed  faculties  is  a  slider  thing 
than  the  sense  of  diminished  phy- 
sical power.  Probably  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  in  his  later  days,  when  he 
sat  down  to  his  own  mathematical 
demonstrations,  and  could  not 
understand  th«tn  or  follow  them, 
felt  more  bitterly  the  wear  of  ad- 
vancing time  than  the  gray-headed 
Highlander  sitting  on  a  stone  at 
his  oottage  docH:  in  the  sunshine, 
and  telling  you  how,  long  ago,  he 
oould  breast  Ihe  mountain  with  the 
epeedof  adeer;  or  than  the  crippled 
soldier,  who  leans  upon  his  crutch, 
and  teUs  how,  many  years  ago, 
that  sdiaky  old  hand  had  cut  down 
the   French    cuirassi^.     But   in 


«ither  case  It  is  a  sad  thing  to 
tiiink  of  exertions  once  ^ut  f  ortl^ 
and  work  once  dcme,  which  oould 
not  be  done  or  put  forthi  now. 
Change  for  the  worse  is  always 
a  sorrowful  thing.  And  the  a^ed 
man,  in  the  respect  of  ph^sicai 
power,  and  the  capacity  for.  intel- 
lectual exertion,  has  'seen  betto: 
days.'  You  do  not  like  to  think 
that  in  any  respect  you  are  &lling 
ffS.  You  are  not  pleased  at  beiQg 
told  thait  ten  years  ago  you  wrote  a 
l^ainer  hand  or  s^oke  in  a  rounder 
▼oice.  ItismortiMngtofindthat 
whereas  you  coukl  once  walk  at 
five  miles  an  hour,  you  c»i  now 
accomplish  no  more  than  three 
and  a  hal£  Now,  in  a  hundred 
ways,  at  every  turn,  axid  by  a  host 
of  little  wounding  £ftcts,  we  are 
compelled  to  feel  as  we  grow  old 
that  we  are  falling  off  As  the 
complexion  rou^tens,  as  1^  hair 
thins  off,  as  we  come  to  stoop,  as 
we  blow  tremendously  if  we  at- 
tempt to  run,  the  man  of  no  more 
than  middle  age  is  conscious  <^  a 
bodily  decadence.  And  advancing 
y«earB  make  the  wise  man  sadly 
ooBBoious  of  a  mental  decadence 
too.  Let  us  be  thankfol  that  if 
l^iysicai  and  inteUectual  decline 
must  come  at  a  certain  stage  of 
growing  old,  there  are  respects  in 
whkh,  BO  lon§  as  we  live,  we  may 
have  the  conmrt  of  thinking  that 
we  are  growing  better.  The  higher 
nature  may  daily  be  reaching  a 
nobler  development:  when  *heut 
and  flesh  fiiint  and  tail,'  when  the 
day  tenement  is  turning  frail  and 
fihatt^ed,  the  better  part  within 
may  show  in  all  mond  grace  ta 
but  a  little  lower  than  Ihe  aneels. 
Age  need  not  necessarily  be  '  dark 
and  unlovely,' as  Ossian  says  it  is; 
and  the  conviction  that  in  some 
respect,  that  in  the  most  important 
of  all  respects,  we  are  growing 
better,  tends  mkhtily  to  strip  age 
of  tiiat  sense  of  nllmg  off  which  is 
the  bitterest  thing  about  it.  And 
as  the  essential  nature  of  growing 
old ; — ^its  essence  as  a  sad  thing  ;— 
lies  in  the  seose  of  decadence,  the 
conviction  that  in  almost  anytniog 
we  are  gaining  ground  hasa  wonder- 
ful power  to  enable  us  cheerfully  to 
grow  old.    A  man  will  contentedly 
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frow  fatter,  balder,  and  puffier,  if 
e  feels  assured  that  he  is  pushing 
on  to  eminence  at  the  bar  or  in 
politics;  and  if  he  takes  his  seat 
upon  the  woolsack  even  at  the  a^e 
ot  seventy-five,  thou^^h  he  mignt 
now  seek  m  vain  to  climb  the  trees 
he  climbed  in  youtk  or  to  play  at 
leapfrog  as  then,  still  ne  is  conscious 
that  his  life  on  the  whole  has  been 
a  progress ;  that  he  is  on  the  whole 
better  now  than  he  was  in  those 
days  which  were  his  best  days 
phvsicaUy;  that  to  be  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, albeit  a  venerable  one,  is,  as 
the  world  goes,  a  more  eminent 
thing  than  to  be  thegayest  and  most 
active  of  midshipmen.  And  so  on 
the  whole  he  is  content  to  grow 
old,  because  he  feels  that  in  grow- 
ing old  he  has  not  on  the  whole 
been  coming  down  hiU. 

The  supremely  mortifying  thing 
is,  to  feel  that  the  physical  deca- 
dence which  comes  with  growing 
old,  is  not  counterbalancedby  any 
improvement  whatsoever.  We 
shall  not  mind  much  about  grow- 
ing less  agile  and  less  beauti£il,  if 
we  think  that  we  are  growing  wiser 
and  better.  The  gouty  but  wealthy 
merchant,  who  hobbles  with  diffi- 
culty to  his  carriage,  feels  that 
after  aU  he  has  made  an  advance 
upon  those  days  in  which,  if  free 
from  gout,  he  was  devoid  of  pence ; 
and  if  he  did  not  hobble,  he  nad  no 
carriage  into  which  he  might  get 
in  that  awkward  manner.  The 
gray-haired  old  lady  who  was  a 
beauty  once,  is  consoled  for  her 
growing  old,  if  in  her  age  she  is 
admitted  to  the  society  of  the 
county,  while  in  her  youth  she  was 
confined  to  the  socie^  of  the  town. 
Make  us  feel  that  we  are  better  in 
something,  and  we  shall  be  content 
to  be  worse  in  many  things ;  but  it 
is  miserable  to  think  that  in  all 
things  we  are  falling  off.  or  even  in 
all  tilings  standing  stilL  A  man 
would  be  very  much  mortified  to 
think  that  at  fifty  he  did  not  write 
materially  better  sermons,  essays, 
or  articles  Uian  he  did  at  nve^and- 
twenty.  In  many  things  he  knows 
the  autumn  of  lue  is  a  £EJling  off 
from  its  spring-time.  He  has  ceased 
to  dance :  his  voice  quavers  abomi- 
nably when  he  tries  to  sing;  he 


has  no  fancy  now  for  climbing  hills, 
and  he  shirks  walks  of  forty  miles 
a  day.  Perhaps  deeper  wrinkles 
have  been  traced  by  time  on  the 
heart  than  on  the  forehead,  and  the 
early  freshness  of  feeling  is  gone. 
But  surely  in  mellowed  ezi>erienccL 
in  sobered  and  sound  views  of 
things,  in  tempered  expectations, 
in  patience,  in  sympathy,  in  kindly 
charity,  in  insight  mto  God*s  ways 
and  dealing  he  is  better  now  a 
thousand  times  than  he  was  then. 
He  has  worked  his  way  through 
the  hectic  stave  in  which  even  able 
and  thoughtml  men  fancy  that 
Byron  was  a  great  poet.  A  sounder 
judgment  and  a  severer  taste  direct 
iiim  now;  in  all  things,  in  short, 
that  make  the  essence  of  the  manly 
nature,  he  is  a  better  and  further 
advanced  man  than  he  ever  was 
before.  The  physical  nature  says, 
by  many  little  signs,  we  akb  going 
DOWN  hill;  the  spiritual  nature 
testi&es  by  many  noble  gains  and 
acquirements,  we  abb  qoinq  on- 

WABD  AND  TJPWABD !     It  SCems  tO 

me  that  the  clergyman^s  state  of 
feeihxg  must  be  a  curious  one,  who, 
on  a  nne  Sunday  morning,  when  he 
is  sixty,  can  take  out  of  his  drawer 
a  s^mion  which  he  wrote  at  ^ve^ 
and-twenty,  and  go  and  preach  it 
with  perfect  approval  and  without 
the  alteration  of  a  word.  It  is 
somewhat  mortij^,  no  doubt,  to 
look  at  a  sermon  which  you  wrote 
seven  or  eiffht  years  smce^  and 
which  you  then  thought  brilliant 
eloquence,  and  to  find  that  in  your 
present  judgment  it  is  no  better 
than  tawdry  fustian.  But  stilL  my 
friend,  even  though  you  grudge  to 
find  that  you  must  throw  the  ser- 
mon aside  and  preach  it  no  more, 
are  you  not  secretly  pleased  at  this 
proof  how  much  your  mind  has 
grown  in  these  years  ?  It  is  plea- 
sant to  think  that  you  have  not 
been  falling  off,  not  standin^^  stUL 
The  wings  of  your  imagination  are 
somewhat  clipped  indeed,  and  your 
style  has  lost  something  of  that- 
pith  which  goes  with  want  of  con- 
sideration. Sonie  youthful  judges 
may  think  that  you  have  sadly 
fallen  off;  but  you  are  content  in 
the  firm  conviction  that  you  have 
vastly  improved.  It  was  veal  then; 
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it  is  beef  now.  I  remember  hear- 
ing with  great  interest  how  a 
venerable  professor  of  fourscore 
wrote  in  the  last  few  weeks  of  his 
life  a  little  course  of  lectures  on  a 
certain  debated  point  of  theology. 
He  had  outgrown  hisformer  notions 
-appn  the  subject.  The  old  man 
said  his  former  lectures  upon  it  did 
not  do  him  lustice.  Was  it  not  a 
pleasant  sight — ^the  aged  tree  bear- 
mg  fruit  to  the  last  1  How  it  must 
have  pleased  and  soothed  the  good 
man  amid  many  advancing  in- 
firmities to  persuade  himself  (j^^tly 
or  unjustly;  that  in  the  most  im- 
ix)rtant  respect  he  was  goingonward 
still ! 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasant  sight  to 
kindly  on-lookers,  and  it  is  a  sus- 
taining and  consoling  thin£[  to  the 
old  man  himself,  when  amid  phy- 
sical decadence  there  is  intellectual 
growth.  But  this  is  not  a  common 
thing.  As  a  general  rule,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that,  intellectually,  we 
top  the  summit  sometime  before 
fourscore,  and  be^  to  go  down 
hill.  I  do  not  wish  to  turn  toy 
essays  into  sermons;  or  to  i)ush 
upon  my  readers  in  Prcuer  things 
more  fitly  addressed  to  my  congre- 
gation on  Sundays :  still,  let  me  say 
that  in  the  thought  that  Qrowing 
Old  implies  at  last  a  decay  both 
mental  and  bodily,  and  that  un- 
relieved Qoing  Down  is  a  very  sad 
thins  to  feel  or  to  see,  I  find  great 
comfort  in  remembering  that  as 
regards  the  best  and  noblest  of  all 
characteristics,  the  old  man  maybe 
progressing  to  the  last.  In  all 
those  beautiful  qualities  which 
most  attract  the  love  and  reverence 
of  those  aroimd^  and  which  fit  for 
purer  and  hapiaer  company  than 
can  be  foimd  in  this  world,  the 
aged  man  or  woman  may  be  grow- 
ing still.  In  the  last  days,  indeed, 
it  may  be  ripening  rather  than 
fprowing:  mellowing,  not  ezpand- 
mg.  &Lt  to  do  that  is  to  '  grow  in 
grace.'  And  doubtless  the^rellow 
harvest-field  in  September  is  an 
advance  upon  the  fresh  green  blades 
of  June.  Ton  may  like  better  to 
look  upon  the  wheat  that  is  pro- 
gressing towards  ripeness ;  but  the 
wheat  which  has  reached  ripeness 
isnotafifcUingoS    The  stalks  will 


not  bend  now,  without  breaking: 
you  rub  the  heads,  and  the  yellow 
chaff  that  wraps  the  grain,  crumbles 
off  in  dust.  But  it  is  beyond  a 
question  that  there  you  see  wheat 
at  its  best. 

StiU.  not  forgetting  this,  we  must 
all  feel  it  sad  to  see  human  bein^ 
as  they  grow  old,  retrograding  in 
material  comforts  and  advantages. 
It  is  a  mournful  thing  to  see:  a 
man  ffrowing  poorer  as  he  is  grow- 
ing Older,  or  losing  position  in  any 
way.  If  it  were  in  my  power,  I 
would  make  all  barristers  above 
sixty  judges.  They  ought  to  be 
put  in  a  situation  of  dignity  and 
mdependence.  You  don't  like  to 
go  into  a  court  of  justice,  and  there 
behold  a  thm,  grejr-headed  counsel, 
somewhat  shaken  in  nerve,  looking 
rather  frail,  battling  away  with  a 
full-blooded,  confident,  hopeful, 
impudent  lellow,  five-and-twentv 
years  his  junior.  The  youthful, 
big-whiskered,  roaring,  and  bully- 
ing advocate  is  sure  to  be  held  m 
much  the  greater  estimation  by  at- 
torneys' clerks.  The  old  gentle- 
man's day  is  over  j  but  with  lessen- 
ing practice  and  disappointed  hopes 
he  must  drive  on  at  the  bar  stilL 
I  ^^sh  I  were  a  Chief  Justice,  that 
by  special  deference  and  kindlinesa 
of  manner,  I  might  daily  soothe 
somewhat  the  feehngs  of  that  aging 
man.  But  it  is  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  clergy  that  one  sees  the 
painful  si^t  of  men  growingpoorer 
as  they  are  growing  older.  I  think 
of  the  case  of  a  dergyman  who  at 
his  first  start  was  rather  fortunate : 
who  gets  a  nice  parish  at  six-and- 
twenty :  I  mean  a  parish  which  is. 
a  nice  one  for  a  man  of  six-and- 
twenty:  and  who  never  gets  any 
other  preferment,  but  in  that  parish 
grows  old.  Don  t  we  all  know  how 
pretty  and  elegant  everything  was 
about  him  at  first :  how  trim  and 
weedless  were  his  garden  and 
shrubbery:  how  rosy  nis  carpets, 
how  airy  lus  window-curtain^  now 
neat  though  slight  all  his  furniture : 
how  graceful,  merry,  and  nicely- 
dressed  the  young  girl  who  was  hia 
wife :  how  (besides  hosts  of  paro- 
chial improvements)  he  devised 
numberless  Httle  changes  about  hia 
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direllmg:  mslae  bofvers,  roou^ 
ho^soTgi^  iiumiite,  lab 
-walksy  mntartacally-trimpiied  yewa, 
loot-bfidges  over  the  little  stream. 
Bat  as  ms  family  increasedy  bis 
income  stood  stilL  It  was  liard 
enough  work  to  make  the  ends 
meet  eren  at  first,  though  young 
hearts  are  hopeful:  but  wiui  six 
or  seven  chilaren,  with  bcyys  who 
must  be  sent  to  edlege,  wuh  siris 
who  must  be  educated  as  ladies^ 
with  the  piices  of  sll  things  ever 
increasiog,  with  multiplving  bilk 
from  the  shoemaker,  tailor,  dress- 
maker; the  poor  parson  grows 
yearly  poorer.  Ite  rosy  face  of 
the  young  wife  has  now  deep  lines 
of  care :  the  weekly  sermon  is  dull 
and  spiritless :  the  parcel  of  books 
comes  no  more:  the  carpets  grow 
threadbare  but  are  not  replaced: 
the  furniture  becomes  crea!ky  and 
rickety:  the  garden  walks  aie 
weedy:  the  bark  peels  off  the  nistio 
verandah:  the  moss-house  fiJls 
much  over  to  one  side :  the  Mends, 
&r  away,  grow  out  of  all  acquaint, 
ance.  The  parson  himself,  once  so 
precise  in  dress,  is  shabby  and  an« 
tidy  now ;  and  his  wife's  neat 
figure  is  gone :  the  servants  are  of 
inferior  class,  coarse  and  insolent: 
perhaps  the  burden  of  hopeless 
debt  presses  always  with  its  dull 
dead  weight  upon  the  poor  dei^ 
man's  heart  Th^re  is  utUe  spnng 
in  him  to  push  off  the  invasion^ 
jbtigue  and  infection,  and  he  is 
much  exposed  to  both ;  and  should 
he  be  taken  away,  who  shall  care 
for  the  widow  and  the  fatherless, 
losing  at  once  their  head,  their 
home,  tiieir  means  of  living  %  Even 
you,  non-derical  reader,  know  pre. 
dsely  what  I  describe  :  hundreds 
have  seen  it :  and  such  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  there  is 
no  sadder  sight  than  that  of  a 
clergyman,  with  a  wife  and  children, 

Sx>wmg  poor  as  he  is  growing  old 
h  that  I  had  the  fortune  of  John 
Jacob  Astor,  that  I  mi^it  found, 
once  for  all,  a  fund  that  should 
raise  for  ever  above  penury  and 
degradation  the  widows  and  the 
orphans  of  rectory,  vicarage,  par- 
sonage, and  manse ! 

And  even  when  the  old  man  has 
none  depending  upon  him  for  bread. 


to  be  provided  from  Ids  lessen- 
ing  store,  there  is  something  inex- 
pressibly touching  and  moomfai 
m  the  spectacle  of  aa  old  man  who 
must  pmdi  and  sorew.     You  do 
not  mind  a  bit  about  a  hopeful 
voung  lad  kavingto  live  in  hiunUe 
lodgings  iq>  three  pair  of  stairs: 
or  about  such  aone  having  a  limited 
number  of  shirts,  stockings,  and 
boots,  and  needing  to  be  very  care- 
ful am  saving  as  to  his  clothes ;  or 
about  his  having    very   homely 
shaviug-things,     or    haar-brushes 
which  are  a  good  deal  worn  out 
The  yoa&g&Jlow  ci|n  stand  all  that: 
it  is  all  quite  right :  let  him  bear 
the  yoke  in  his  youth:  he  may 
look  forward  to  better  days.    Nor 
does  there  seem  in  the  nature  of 
things  any  verjr  sad  inconsistency 
in  tne  idea  of  a  young  lad  care- 
fully considering  how  long  bis  boots 
or  great  coat  wm  last,  or  with  what 
rnxMOKum  of  shirts  he  can  manage 
to  get  on.    But  I  cannot  bear  t£» 
thought  of  a  grav-headed  old  man, 
with  shaky  hand  and  weary  limb, 
sitting  down  in  his  lonely  lodginj^ 
and  meditating  on  such  things  as 
these:  counting  his  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs,  and  suiqpecting  that  one 
is  stolen ;  or  lookug  ruefully  at  a 
boot  which  has  been  cut  where  the 
npper  leather  joins  the  sola    Let 
not  the  aged  man  be  worried  with 
such  petty  details !    Of  course,  my 
reader,  I  know  as  well  as  you  do, 
that  very  many  aged  people  must 
think  of  these  little  things  to  the 
hist.    All  I  say  is,  that  if  I  had 
the  ordering  of  things,  no  man  or 
Woman  above  fifty  diould  ever  know 
the  want  of  money.     And  whenr 
ever  I  find  a  four-leaved  shamrock. 
thai  is  the  very  first  arrangement  I 
shall  make.    Possibly  I  may  extend 
the  arrangement  further,  and  pro- 
vide that  no  honest  married  man 
or  woman  shall  ever  grow  early  old 
through  wearing  cara     What  a 
little  end  is  sometimes  the  grand 
object  of  a  human  beiog^s  strivings 
through  many  weeks  and  months ! 
I  sat  down  the  otlier  day  in  a  poor 
chamber,  damp  with  much  fines 
drying  upon  crosfisng  linea    Thei« 
dwells  a  solitary  wonan,  an  aged 
and  infirm  woman,  who  supports 
herself  by  washing;     For  montha 
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past  her  eamings  have  averaged 
three  shillings  a  week.  Out  of 
that  sum  she  must  provide  food 
and  raiment;  she  must  keep  in 
her  poor  fire;  and  she  must  pay 
a  rent  of  nearly  three  pounds  a- 
year.  '  It  is  hard  work,  sir/  she 
said :  4t  costs  me  many  a  thought 
getting  together  the  money  to  par 
my  rent'  And  I  could  see  well^ 
that  from  the  y^ear's  beginning  to 
its  end,  the  thmg  always  upper- 
most in  that  poor  old  widoVs 
waking  thoughts,  was  the  raising 
of  that  great  incubus  of  a  sum  oi 
money.  A  8ma^  end,  you  would 
say,  for  the  chief  thoughts  of  an 
immortal  being!  Don't  yon  feel, 
gay  young  reader,  for  that  fellow- 
creature,  to  whom  a  week  has  been 
a  success,  if  at  its  close  she  can  put 
by  a  few  halfpence  towards  meet- 
ing the  term-aay  i  Would  you  not 
like  to  enrich  her,  to  ffiye  her  a 
light  hearty  by  sending  ner  a  half- 
sovereign  1  If  you  would,  you 
may  send  it  to  me. 

It  is  well,  I  have  said,  for  a  man 
who  IB  growing  old,  if  he  is  able  to 
pnerBuac^  himself  that  though  phy- 
sically going  downhill,  he  is  yet  in 
some  respect  progressing.  For  if 
he  can  persuade  himself  that  he  is 
progressing  in  any  one  thin|^,  he 
will  certainly  believe  that  he  is  ad- 
yancing  on  the  whole.  Still,  it 
must  be  said,  that  the  self-com- 
placency of  *old  gentlemen  is 
sometimes  amusing  (where  not  irri- 
tating) to  their  juniors.  The  self- 
conceit  of  many  old  men  is  some- 
thing quite  amaring  They  talk 
incessantly  about  themselves  and 
their  doings;  and.  to  hear  them 
talk,  you  woi^d  imagine  that  every 
great  social  or  pohtical  change  of 
late  years  had  been  brought  about 
mainly  by  their  instrumentality. 
I  have  heard  an  elderly  man  of  fair 
average  ability,  declare  in  sober 
earnest,  that  had  he  ^one  to  the 
bar.  he  '  had  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing^ that  he  would  have  been  Ghan- 
ceUor  or  Chief  Justice  of  England. 
I  have  witnessed  an  elderly  man 
whom  the  late  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
never  saw  or  heard  of,  declare  that 
Sir  Robert  had  borrowed  from  him 
hia  idea  of  abolishing  the  Conk' 


laws.  I  have  heard  an  elderly  mer- 
cantile man,  who  had  gone  the 
previous  day  to  look  at  a  small 
property  which  was  for  sale,  remark 
that  he  had  no  doubt  that  by  this 
time  all  the  county  was  aware  of 
what  he  had  been  doing.  With  the 
nu^rity  of  elderly  men,  you  can 
hardly  err  on  the  side  of  over-esti- 
mating the  amount  of  their  vanity. 
They  will  receive  with  satisfaction 
a  d^nree  of  flattery  which  would  at 
once  lead  a  young  man  to  suspect 
that  you  were  makinff  a  fool  of 
him.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  a 
man  be  foolish  at  all,  he  always 
grows  more  foolish  as  he  grows 
older.  The  most  outrageous  con- 
ceit of  personal  beauty,  intellectual 
prowess,  weight  in  the  county, 
superiority  in  the  regard  of  horses, 


wine,   pictures,   grapes,   potatoes^ 

_   jigs,  and  all  c  " 
sions,  which  I  have  ever  seen,  has 


poultry,  pigs,  and  all  other  posses- 


been  in  the  case  of  old  men.  And 
I  have  known  commonplace  old 
women,  to  whom  if  you  had  as- 
cribed que^y  beauty  and  the  in- 
tellect of  Shakspeare,  they  would 
have  thought  you  were  doing  them 
simple  justice.  The  truth  appears 
to  be,  not  that  the  vanity  of  elderly 
folk  is  naturally  bigger  than  that 
of  their  juniors,  but  that  it  is  not 
mown  down  in  that  unsparinjg 
fashion  to  which  the  vanity  of  their 
juniors  is  subjected.  If  an  old  man 
tells  you  that  the  abolition  of  the 
Save-trade  originated  in  his  back- 
pNurlour.  you  may  think  him  a  vain, 
silly  old  fellow,  but  you  do  not  teU 
him  so.  Whereas  if  a  young  person 
makes  an  exhibition  of  personal 
vanity,  he  is  severely  ndiculed. 
He  is  taught  sharply  that,  however 
great  may  be  his  estimate  of  him- 
self, it  will  not  do  to  show  it. 
'I9iut  up,  old  fellow,  and  don't 
make  a  k>o1  of  yourself,'  you  say  to 
a  Mend  of  your  own  age,  should  he 
begin  to  vapour.  But  when  the 
aged  pilgrim  begins  to  boast,  you 
feel  bound  to  listen  with  apparent 
respect.  And  the  result  is,  that  the 
iAa  gentleman  fancies  you  believe 
all  he  tells  you. 

Not  unf requently,  when  a  man 
has  |;rown  old  to  that  degree  that 
all  his  powers  of  mind  and  body 
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are  considerably  impaired,  there  is 
a  curious  and  touching  mood  which 
comes  before   an   almost   sudden 
breaking-down    into   decrepitude. 
It  is  a  mood  in  which  the  man  be- 
comes convinced  that  he  is  not  so 
very  old:  that  he  has  been  mis- 
taken in  &ncyinj^  that  the  autumn 
of  life  was  so  far  advanced  with 
him-;  and  that  all  he  has  to  do  in 
order  to  be  as  active  and  vigorous 
as  he  ever  was^  is  to  make  some 
great  change  of  scene  and  circum- 
stances: to  go  back,  perhaps^  to 
some  place  where  he  had   lived 
many  vears  before,  and  there,  as 
Djr.  Johnson  expresses  it,  to  're- 
cover youth  in  tne  fields  where  he 
once  was  young.'  The  aged  clergy^ 
man  thinks  that  if  he  were  now  to 
go  to  the  puish  he  was  offered 
forty  years  since,  it  would  brin£^ 
back  those  days  again:  he  would 
be  the  man  he  was  then.  Of  course, 
in  most  cases,  such  a  feeling  is  like 
the  leaping  up  of  the  flame  before 
it  goes  out ;  it  is  an  impulse  as  na- 
tural and  as  unreasonable  as  that 
which  makes  the  dyin^  man  insist 
within  an  hour  of  his  death  on 
bein^  lifted  from  his  bed  and  placed 
in  his  easy  chair,  and  then  he  will 
be  all  ri^t.    But  sometimes  there 
really  is  in  human  feeling  and  life 
something  analogous  to  the  Martin- 
mas summer  in  the  year.    Some- 
times after  we  had  made  up  our 
mind  that  we  had  grown  old,  it 
flashes  upon  us  that  we  are  not  so 
old  after  all:  there  is  a  real  re- 
juvenescence.    Happy  days   pro- 
mote the  feeling.    You  know  that 
as  autumn  draws  on,  there  come 
days  on  which  it  is  summer  or 
winter  just  as  the  weather  chances 
to  be  fair  or  foid.    And  so  tiiere  is 
a  stage  of  life  in  which  it  depends 
mainly  on  a  man*s  surroundings 
whether  he  shall  be  old  or  voung. 
If  unsuccessful,  overburdened,  over- 
driven, lightly  esteemed,  with  much 
depenaing  upon  him,  and  little  aid 
or  sjrmpathy,  a  man  may  feel  old 
at  thirty-five.    But  if  there  stiU  be 
a  house  where  he  is  one  of  the  hoys : 
if  he  be  living  among  his  kindred 
and  those  who  have  grown  up  along 
with  him:  if  he  be  still  unmarried : 
if  he  have  not  lived  in  many  dif- 
ferent plac08,  or  in  any  place  very 


far  away:  if  he  have  not  known 
many  different  modes  of  life,  or 
worked  in  many  different  kinds  of 
work:  then  at  thirb^-five  he  may 
feel  very  yoimg.  "fliere  are  men 
who  at  tnat  age  nave  never  known 
what  it  is  to  stand  upon  their  own 
logs  in  life,  and  to  act  upon  their 
own  responsibility.  They  have  al- 
ways had  some  one  to  tell  them 
what  to  do.  I  can  imagine  that 
towards  the  close  of  the  ten  yean 
which  Pisistratus  Caxton  spent  in 
Australia,  far  away  from  his  parents 
and  his  home^  and  day  by  day 
obliged  to  decide  and  to  manage 
for  nimself,  he  had  begun  to  feel 
tolerably  old.  But  when  he  came 
bac^  agEun,  and  found  his  fiither 
and  mother  hardly  cha)i|ged  in 
aspect ;  and  found  tne  chairs,  and 
som&f  and  beds,  and  i)ossiblv  even 
the  carpets,  looking  much  as  he  had 
left  them ;  those  ten  years,  a  vast 
expanse  while  they  were  passing 
over,  would  dose  up  into  some- 
thing very  small  in  the  perspective ; 
and  he  would  feel  witn  a  sudden 
exultation  that  he  was  quite  a 
young  fellow  yet. 

It  is  wonaerful  what  a  vast 
amount  of  work  a  man  may  go 
through  without  its  telling  much 
upon  him :  and  how  many  years  he 
mav  live  without  feeling  percep- 
tibly older  at  their  close.  The 
years  were  long  in  passing :  they 
look  like  nothing  when  past  If  you 
were  to  go  away,  my  mend^  from 
London  or  Edinburgh,  and  hve  for 
five  or  six  years  in  the  centre  of 
the  Libyan  desert ;  or  in  an  island 
of  the  South  Seas ;  or  at  an  up- 
coimtry  station  in  India;  there 
would  be  many  evenings  in  those 
years  on  which  you  would  feel  as 
though  you  were  separated  by  ages 
from  the  scenes  and  friends  you 
knew.  It  would  seem  like  a  century 
since  you  came  away^  it  would 
seem  hke  an  impossibility  that  you 
should  ever  be  back  again  in  the 
old  place,  looking  and  feelinff  much 
in  the  old  way.  But  at  length, 
totvelling  on  week  after  week,  you 
come  home  again.  You  find  your 
old  companions  looking  just  as  be- 
fore,  ana  the  places  you  knew  are 
little  changed.  Miss  Smith,  whom 
you  remember  a  blooming  young 
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woman  before  you  went  out,  is  a 
blooming  ^roung  woman  still,  and 
probably  singing  the  same  songs 
which  you  remember  her  singing 
then.  Why,  it  rushes  upon  you, 
you  have  been  a  very  short  time 
away ;  you  are  not  a  day  older ;  it 
is  a  mere  nothing  to  go  out  sperm- 
whaling  for  four  or  five  years,  or  to 
retire  for  that  period  to  a  parish  in 
the  Ultima  Thule,  Life,  after  all,  is 
80  long^  that  you  may  cut  a  good 
lar^e  slice  out  of  the  earlier  years 
of  it  without  making  it  perceptibly 
less.  When  Macaulay  returned 
from  India  after  hia  years  there,  I 
have  no  doubt  he  felt  this.  Aud 
the  general  principle  is  true,  that 
almost  any  outward  condition  or 
any  state  of  feeling,  after  it  has 
passed  away,  appears  to  us  to  have 
lasted  a  very  much  shorter  time 
than  it  did  when  it  was  passinjo^ : 
and  it  leaves  us  with  the  oonvio- 
tion  that  we  are  not  nearly  so  old 
as  we  had  fancied  while  it  was 
passing.  And  the  rejuvenescence 
is  sometimes  not  merely  in  f  eelingi 
but  in  fact  and  in  appearance. 
Have  you  not  known  a  laay  of  per- 
haps three  and  thirty  years  married 
to  an  ugly  old  fogy  of  eighty-five, 
who,  dunuK  the  old  fogy's  life, 
wore  high  dresses  and  caps,  that 
she  might  appear  something  like  a 
suitable  matdh  for  the  old  fogy; 
but  who,  instantly  the  ancient 
buffido  departed  this  life,  cast  aside 
her  venerable  trappings,  and  burst 
upon  the  world  almost  as  a  bloom- 
ing ^1,  doubtless  to  her  own 
astonishment  no  less  than  to  that 
of  her  friends?  And  you  remem- 
ber that  pleasing  touch  of  nature 
in  the  new  series  of  Friends  in 
Council,  when  Milverton,  after  hav- 
ing talxed  of  himself  as  a  faded 
widower,  and  appeared  before  us 
as  one  devoted  to  nrave  philosophic 
research,  falls  in  love  with  a  girl 


of  two  and  twenty,  and  discovers 
that  after  all  he  is  not  so  old.  And 
I  suppose  it  would  be  a  pleaaant 
discovery  to  any  man,  after  he  had 
fancied  for  years  that  the  romantic 
interest  had  for  him  fled  from  life, 
to  find  that  music  could  still  thrill 
through  him  as  of  yore,  and  that 
the  capacity  of  spooniness  was  not 
at  all  obliterated.  As  Festus  says, 

Bouse  thee,  heart  t 
Bow  of  my  life,  thou  yet  art  full  of  spriDg! 
My  quiver  still  hath  many  purposes. 

When  Sir  Philip  Sidney  tells  us 
that  in  walking  through  the  fields 
of  his  Arcadia,  you  would,  among 
other  pleasant  sights  and  sounds, 
here  and  there  chance  upon  a  shep- 
herd boy,  ^piping  as  if  he  would 
never  grow  old,'  you  find  the 
chivalrous  knight  giving  his  coun- 
tenance to  the  vulgar  impression 
that  youth  is  a  finer  thing  than 
age.  And  you  may  find  among  the 
Tmce-iM  TdUs  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne a  most  exquisite  one  called 
The  Foimtain  of  Youth,  in  which 
we  are  told  of  three  old  gentlemen 
and  an  old  lady,  who  were  so  en- 
chanted by  tasting  a  draught  which 
brought  back  the  exhilaration  of 
youth  for  lialf-an-hour  (though  it 
led  them  likewise  to  make  very 
ffreat  fools  of  themselves),  that  they 
determined  they  would  wander 
over  the  world  tdl  they  should  find 
that  wondrous  fountam,  and  then 
quaff  ite  waters  morning,  noon,  and 
night.  And  Thomas  Moore,  in  one 
of  his  sweetest  songs,  warms  for  a 
minute  from  cold  glitter  into 
earnestness,  as  he  declares  his 
beli^that  no  gains  which  advanc- 
ing years  can  bring  with  them  are 
any  compensation  for  the  light- 
heartedness  and  the  passionate  ex- 
citement which  they  take  away. 
He  says, — 


Ne'er  tell  me  of  glories  serenely  adorning 

The  close  of  our  day,  the  calm  eve  of  our  night : 

Give  me  hack,  give  me  back  the  wild  freshness  of  morning, — 
Its  smiles  and  its  tears  are  worth  erening's  best  light. 


And  indeed  it  is  to  be  admitted 
that  in  a  life  whose  poetry  is  drawn 
from  the  domain  of  passion  and 
imagination,  the  poetry  does  pass 
away  as  imagination  flags  and  the 


c«)acity  of  emotion  dries  up  with 
advancing  time.  But  the  true 
philosopher  among  the  three  writers 
who  have  been  mentioned,  is  Mr. 
Hawthorne.    He  shows  us  now  the 
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exhilaratiaiiy  th«  vtild  frtnihmn  of 
the  seaaon  when  life  k  at  blood* 
heat,  piartakes  of  the  nature  of  in- 
toxication ;  and  he  leaves  ns  with 
the  sober  conviction  that  the  tmly 
wise  man  may  well  be  thankful 
when  he  has  got  safely  through 
that  feverish  seaaon  of  temptation 
and  of  folly.    Let  us  be  glad  if  our 
bark  has  oome  (even  a  little  bat* 
tered)  through  the  Maelstrom^  by  the 
Scylla  and  Chaiybdis,  and  is  now 
Sailing  quietl^'  upon  a  calm  and 
tranquil  sea.    Wait  till  you  are  a 
little  older,  youthful  reader,  and 
you  will  understand  that  trutii  and 
soberness   (how  fitl]^  linked    to* 
gether)  are  noble  things.    If  you 
are  a  good  man— let  me  say  it 
at   once,   a  Christian  man--your 
latter  days  a^  better  a  thousand 
times  than  those  early  ones  after 
which  superficial  and  worldly  folk 
whim^.    The  capacity  of  excite- 
ment is  much  lessened ;  the  fresh- 
ness of  feeling  and  heart  are  much 
gone ;  though  not,  of  necessity,  so 
very  much.    Tou  besin,  like  the 
old  grandmother  in  that  exqtdsite 
poem  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  'to  be  a 
little  weary;*  the  morning  air  is 
hardly   so   exhilarating,   nor  the 
frosty  winter  afternoon ;  the  snow* 
drops  and  primroses  come  back, 
and  you  are  disappointed  that  so 
little  of  the  vernal  joy  comes  with 
them;  you  go  and  stand  by  the 
grave  ol  your  young  sister  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  aay  when  she 
died,  and  yon  wonde^  that   you 
have  come  to  fed  so  little  where 
once  you  felt  so  much.  Tou  preach 
the  sermons  you   once   preached 
with  emotion  so  deep  that  it  was 
contagious;   but  now  the 


come; 


^ponding  feeling  does  not 
you  give  them   coldly;   van  are 
mortmed  at  the  contrast  between 
tJie  warmth  there  is  in   the  old 
words,  and  the  chilliness  with  which 
you  speak  them.    You  hear  of  the 
death  of  a  dear  frigid,  and  yon  are 
vexed  that  you  can  take  it  so  coolly. 
But  oh  I   my  brother,  aging  like 
myself,  do  you  not  know,  in  sober 
earnest,  that  for   such  losses   as 
these,  other  things  have  brought 
abundant   recompense  1     What   & 
meaning  there  is  now  to  you  in  the 
words  of  St  Austin — ^Iliou  madst 
us  for  Thyself,  and  our  hearts  are 
restless  tul  they  find  rest  in  Thee  !* 
You  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  St.  Paul  was  right,  when  (even 
in  the  &oe  of  the  fact  that  inex^ 
perienoed  youth  is  proverbially  the 
most   hopeful)   he   declared   that 
in    the   truest  sense   'eroerienoe 
waketh  hope.*    What  a  oaun  there 
is  here  !    Passion  is  no  longer  Uie 
disturbing  force  it  once  was.  Your 
eyes  are  no  longer  blinded  to  the 
truth  of  things  by  the  glittering 
mists  of  fancy.    You  do  your  duty 
quietly  and  hopefully.    You  can 
bear  patiently  with  the  follies  and 
the  expectations  of  youth.    I  say 
it  with  the  firmest  assurance  of 
the  truth  of  what  I  say,  that  as  he 
grows  old,  the  wise  man  has  mat 
reason  to  thank  Qod  that  he  is  no 
longer  young.  Truth  and  sobemeaa 
are  I  well   worth    all    they    cost. 
You  wont  make  a  terrific  fool  of 
yourself  any  more*    C^pbell  was 
not  a  philosopher,  and  possibly  he 
was  only  half  in  earnest  when  he 
wrote  the  foUowing  vene;   but 
many  men,  no  longer  young,  will 
know  how  true  it  is  .^— 


(xnre- 

Hail,  veleome  tide  of  life,  wbere  no  tumnltiioiis  billo^ra  roll, 
How  wondroQfl  to  myaelf  appean  this  halcyon  calm  of  soul  1 
The  wearied  bird  blown  o*er  the  dee]>  would  sooner  qvit  its  shofe, 
Than  I  would  croes  the  gulf  again  that  Time  has  hivaght  aie  o*er ! 


The  dead  are  the  o^  people 
that  never  grow  old.  There  was 
something  topical  in  the  arrest- 
ment of  time  in  the  case  of  the 
youthful  miner,  of  whom  we  have 
afaready  spoken.  Your  little  brother 
or  sister  that  died  long  ago  remains 
in  death  and  in  remembrance  the 
same  young  thing  for  ever.  It  is 
fourteen  years  tlus  evening  since 


the  writer's  sister  left  this  worlds 
She  was  fifteen  years  old  then — 
she  is  fifteen  jrears  old  yet  I  have 
grown  older  since  then  by  fourteen 
years,  but  she  has  never  changed 
as   they   advanced;   and   if   Qod 

rres  me  to  fourscore,  I  never 
11  think  of  her  as  other  than  the 
youthful  creature  she  faded.  The 
other  day  I  listened  as  a  poor. 
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woman  told  of  the  death  of  her 
first-bom  child.  He  was  two  years 
old.  She  had  a  small  washing- 
green,  across  which  was  stretched 
a  rope  that  came  in  the  middle 
dose  to  the  ground.  The  bov  was 
leaning  on  the  rope,  swinoing  oack- 
wards  and  forwards,  andahoating 
with  delist.  The  moth^  went 
into  her  eottage  and  lost  si^t  of 
him  for  a  mnute ;  and  when  die 
retained  the  little  man  was  lying 
across  the  rope,  dead.  It  had  got 
nnderhia  chin:  he  had  not  sense  to 
push  it  away;  and  he  was  suffo- 
cated. The  mother  told  m&  and  I 
believe  truly,  that  she  haa  nerer 
been  the  same  person  since:  but 
the  thing  which  miunly  struck  me 
was,  that  though  it  is  eighteen 
years  since  then,  die  thought  of  her 
child  as  an  in£uit  of  two  years  yet: 
it  is  a  little  child  she  looks  for  to 
meet  her  at  the  gate  of  the  Golden 
City.  Had  her  child  lived  he  would 
haye  been  twenty  years  old  now: 
he  died,  and  he  is  only  two:  he  is 
two  yet:  he  will  Beyer  be  more  than 
two.  The  little  rosy  face  ci  that 
morning,  and  the  little  half-articur 
late  voice,  would  have  been  fidntly 
remembered  "by  the  mother  had 
they  graduaUy  died  into  boyhood 
and  manhood;  but  that  da^r  stereo- 
typed them:  they  remain  ui^ 
changed. 

Have  you  seen,  Wlj  reader,  the 
face  that  had  grown  old  in  life 
grow    yoang   after   deathi     The 


expression  of  many  years  since, 
lost  for  long,  come  out  startlin^ly 
in  the  features,  fixed  and  cold] 
Every  one  has  seen  it :  and  it  is 
sometimes  strange  how  rapidly  the 
change  takes  place.  The  marks  of 
pain  fade  out,  and  with  them  the 
marks  of  age.  I  onee  saw  an  aged 
lady  die.  %e  had  borne  sharp 
pain  for  many  days  with  the  endur- 
ance of  a  martyr;  she  had  to  hext 
sharp  pain  to  tiie  very  last.  Hie 
features  were  tense  and  r^d  with 
suffering  J  th^  remained  so  while 
Hf e  remained.  It  was  a  beautiful 
sig^t  to  see  the  change  that  took 
pkee  in  the  very  instant  of  dissolu- 
tion. The  f esrturee^  sharp  for  many 
days  with  pain,  in  that  instant 
reoovered  the  old  aspect  of  quietude 
whidi  they  had  borne  in  health: 
the  tense,  tight  look  was  gone. 
Tou  saw  the  signs  of  pain  go  out. 
Tou  felt  that  all  suffermg  was  over. 
It  was  no  more  of  course  than  the 
working  of  i^ysical  law:  but  in 
that  case  it  seemed  as  if  there  were 
a  farther  meaning  conveyed.  And 
so  it  seems  to  me  when  the  young 
look  comes  back  on  the  departed 
Chiisfctan*s  face.  Qone,  it  seems  to 
say.  where  the  ]>regre8s  of  time 
shall  no  longer  bring  age  or  decay. 
Ckxie  where  there  are  beings  whose 
life  may  be  reckoned  by  centuries, 
bnt  in  whom  life  is  fresh  ana 
young,  and  alwavB  will  be  so.  Close 
the  aged  ^pBs!  Fold  the  aged  hands 
in  rest.  Their  owner  is  no  longer 
old  I 
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WHEAT    AND    TARES. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

DE  FBOFUNDIS. 


A  DISCONTENTED  and  irreli- 
gious writer,  whom  happily  the 
improved  morality  of  the  age  has 
consigned  to  well-deserved  oblivion, 
used  to 'say  that  life  was  like  a 
journey  down  into  the  country,  and 
that  the  farther  one  left  the  capital 
behind  the  more  intolerable  did 
the  discomforts  of  each  stage  be- 
come:— ^the  dust,  was  thicker,  the 
posting  worse,  the  ruts  jolted  more 
cruelly,  the  road-side  accommoda- 
tion grew  scantier,  till  at  last  the 
weary  traveller  came  thankfully  to 
an  end,  and  accepted  the  prospect 
of  even  the  most  inhospitable  . 
quarters  with  a  certain  sort  of  satis- 
faction at  having  done  with  so 
thankless  and  heart-wearinff  a  busi- 
ness. Every  cheerful  mina  would 
deprecate  so  depressing  a  compari- 
son. In  our  iU-natured  moments 
we  may  fancy  that  everything  goes 
against  us:  the  stars  in  their 
courses  may  bend  a  malign  in- 
fluence on  our  fates,  the  world 
may  seem  ingeniously  contrived 
pour  nous  /aire  enra^er^  and  men 
Dut  the  wretched  victmis  of  its 
degradations  and  inconveniences; 
but  presently  the  clouds  break, 
the  sunshine  lights  up  our  very 
grievances  into  something  plea- 
sant and  pioturesQue;  we  pass 
twenty  people  on  tne  road  faring 
worse  thsm  we.  and  so  preach  our- 
selves a  homilv  on  the  absurdity 
of  grumbling,  banish  weariness  or 
melancholy  with  the  best  cheer 
our  purses  allow,  and  go  about  our 
business  without  furwer  protesta- 
tion or  complaint. 

K  Wynne  kept  his  grumbling  to 
himself,  it  was  not  because  that  part 
of  the  journey  about  which  he  was 
just  now  engaged  was  especially 
smooth  or  pleasant  walking.  •  His 
third  decade  was  abready  half  com^ 
pleted,  and  the  romances  of  an  ima- 
ginative youth  had  been  effectually 
put  to  flight  by  the  prosaic  realities 
of  later  years.  Success,  which  once 
looked  so  close,  had  receded  as  he 
reached  his  hand  to  clutch  it   The 


excitement  of  a  career  seemed 
closed  against  hinL  The  victories 
of  college  had  been  followed  by  a 
long  penod  of  defeat,  or  rather  the 
clumce  of  battle  was  denied  One 
by  one  bolder  or  more  fortunate 
adventurers  caught  him  up,  trsr- 
velled  an  hour  or  two  in  his  com- 
pany, and  passed  on,  leaving  him 
far  behind.  Interest,  good  luck, 
a  ready  affability,  a  keen  eye  to  the 
opportunities  which  perhaps  come 
only  once  in  a  lif etune,  the  un- 
abashed hardihood  of  inexperience, 
the  very  appearance  of  prosperity 
--carried  one  man  after  another 
well  forward  toward  the  wished- 
for  goal  Wynne  was  lagging  in 
the  race;  he  felt  it,  and  ran 
worse  than  ever :  poanint  quia  pone 
videntur,  and  On  the  other  hand 
the  suspicion  of  feiilure  makes  suc- 
cess doubly  improbable.  He  had 
waited  for  fortune's  smile  through 
weary  months  and  years,  and  had 
come  at  last  to  acquiesce  in  her 
chilling  frown  as  a  matter  of  course. 
He  was  heart-sick  with  hope  so 
long  deferred;  he  had  b^gun  to 
disbelieve  in  efficacious  obstinacy, 
and  to  bend  all  the  strength  of  his 
nature  to  secure,  if  not  content,  at 
any  rate  indifference.  And  now 
for  weeks  i>ast  the  sentiment  had 
being  ^wing  upon  him  about 
which  indifference  is  most  of  all 
impossible.  Ever^  day  carried 
Rachel  closer  to  his  heart;  every 
word  she  spoke  assured  him  of 
some  new  elemeSat  of  congeniality; 
her  mirth  and  her  melan(£oly  alike 
harmonized  with  the  different 
phases  of  his  own  temperament; 
now  her  pathos  touched  him  to  the 
core,  and  now  her  vei^  presence 
was  infectious  with  high  spirits 
and  daring.  The  old  ambition, 
well  nigh  lulled  asleep,  burst  out 
again,  and  with  something  of  its 
former  fire,  in  the  nei^lMourhood 
of  so  noble  a  prize.  Resignation, 
after  all.  is  the  virtue  of  the  old 
and  weak,  and  no  man  has  a  rifht 
to  it  on  this  side  of  forty.    Inao- 
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lence  is  half-brother  to  despair. 
The  fault  is  in  ourselves,  not  in 
our  stars,  if  we  are  underlines. 
Life  has  so  much  that  is  worth  the 
winning,  that  it  is  well  at  any  rate 
to  try  to  the  end,  and  to  stake 
one's  last  piece  in  case  the  luck 
may  turn,  and  the  game  yet  be 
ours.  Wynne,  who  came  of  an 
ancient  and  somewhat  dilapidated 
family-stock,  was  but  slenderly 
supphed  with  the  first  essential  of 
all  successful  campaigning,  and 
had  acknowledged  a  compulsory 
bachelorhood  as  his  appropriate 
doom.  Never  till  now  had  he  felt 
inclined  to  rebel  Bex  and  he  liad 
often  laughed  together  over  the 
scanty  stock  of  sovereigns  which 
secured  profusion  for  his  simple 
tastes,  but  would  have  figured  con- 
temptibly enough  in  the  clauses  of 
a  marriage  settlement.  Wynne's 
balance  at  his  banker's  was  an 
imcertain  wavering  simi,  which  for 
ever  flickered  like  some  feeble 
flame  trembling  on  the  verge  of 
absolute  extinction.  It  had  been 
an  old  joke.  *  Poor  devil,'  Rex  used 
to  say, '  your  case  is  really  heart- 
breaking. Driven  hy  sheer  starviv- 
tion  into  being  brilliant  in  the 
Chanticleer  three  days  a  week :  we 
see  the  blackest  side  of  poverty, 
don't  wel  Nothing  crueller  about  it, 

Quain  qnod  ridicnlos  homines  &cit, — 

that  is,  obliges  them  to  be  funny 
against  their  will' 

*  At  any  rate,'  said  Wynne,  *  it  is 
far  better  than  doing  rule  of  three 
in  Xiombard-^treet,  and  satisfying 
one's  literarv  ambition  with  defunct 
cheque-books  and  the  bad  half  of 
the  TimeSy  as  I  found  you  last 
time  I  came  to  the  bank.' 

'Never  mind,  old  fellow,'  the 
other  would  answer,  *  I  shall 
allow  you  a  pension  as  mv  future 
biographer,  and  meanwhile  I  vote 
for  a  cpiQi  dinner  and  a  bottle 
of  Christopher's  to  keep  up  our 
spirits.' 

This  time,  however,  Wynne  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  such  easy  con- 
solation. It  no  longer  seemed  a 
laughing  matter.  Beal  feeling  can- 
not be  despatched  with  epigrams 
or  sneers ;  sentiment  and  philosophy 
are  by  no  means  equal  foes,  and 
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here  philosophy  had  made  a  poor 
fight,   and   was    now   beating   a 
shameful   retreat.     The  dilemma 
was  a  distressing  one;   to  go  or 
staywas  equally  difficult.  Prudence 
suggested  fli^t,  and  day  after  day 
Wynne  determined  on  departure, 
and  still  lingered  on,  till  at  last  the 
summer  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  the  break-up  of  the  whol^ 
party  would  speedily  supersede  the 
necessity  of  his  infirm  resolution. 
Already  the  days  of  pleasure  were 
numbered.    Robert  was  to  start  to 
join  a   reading  party  of  Oxford 
friends  for  the  last  few  weeks  of 
the  vacation;  Rachel  was  going  to 
stay  with  the  Duchess ;  Rex  had  a 
long  list  of  shootinfT  engagements, 
and  could  not  possibly  wait  a  day 
after  the  ist  of  Seotember.    The 
feeling  of  the  end  oeing  at  hand 
was  beginning  to  throw  a  shade  of 
melancholy  over  every  epjoyment, 
and  to  invest  the  mere  routine  of 
every  day  with  a  new  importance. 
The  last  days  are  often  the  i)lea- 
santest,  and  viewed  from  this  bright 
holiday  atmosphere,  the  old  mono- 
tonous London  life  seemed  doubly 
unattractive.    Rachel's  spirits  too 
were  not  improved,  and  she  would 
not  have  acknowledged  to  herself 
how  much  she  dreaded  the  sum- 
mer's ending.    Her  mental  unrest 
made  excitement  a  relief;  and  when 
the  Duchess  had  proposed  to  take 
her  awav  with  her,  sne  had  ffladly 
accepted  the  prospect  of  a  change 
of     thought    and    circumstance. 
Roehampton    Castle   was    but    a 
few    miles    from   Oldchurch ;    a 
generous  hospitality  reined  in  its 
ample  halls ;  and  a  varying  stream 
of  entertaining  visitors  promised 
the  best  chance  of  escaping  from 
troublesome  reflections,  a  melan- 
choly humour,  a  harassing  uncer- 
tainty, a  half  regret.     There  are 
some  secrets  which  escape  all  the 
more  from   over-careful   conceal- 
mentj  and  a  laboured  affectation  of 
indifference  may  sometimes  be  to 
discerning  eyes  the  surest  symptom 
of>  a  conscious  attachment.    JBoth 
Wynne  and  Rachel  were  constantly 
endeavouring   to   show   how   ex- 
tremely little  they  cared  about  one 
another,  and  they  might  well  hope 
to   impose  upon   everybody   but 
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HhbucItob.  Bat  boiweuu  them  tli0 
trotii  was  too  sobtle  not  to  escape. 
A  flUDgle  lodL  mav  undo  tiie  wmc 
ol  a  whole  week  s  reserva  Con- 
^penation  may  be  cold,  iwd,  aad 
fltadiooBly  saperfidaL  and  yet  a 
aingle  sentence  snddenly  breaks 
down  another  banier,  and  opens 
up  a  new  field  of  sympathy  and 
confidence.  Bachci  ciew  well 
«Boiu;h  that  the  Dean  was  not  her 
only  loTer.  and  every  now  and  then, 
in  spite  or  timid  watchfalness.  she 
eaajght  herself  simng  sometning 
which  implied  the  Knowledga  The 
%ery  embarrassment  whicn  each 
afforded  the  other  was  convincing 
proof  enough  of  how  matters  really 
stood  between  them.  The  merest 
commonplaces  were  commonplace 
so  longer;  the  most  tiirial  in- 
cidents seemed  to  sunpest  the  pos- 
sibility, of  a  scene ;  ^e  ordinaiy 
courtesies  of  hfe  acquired  a  new 
BManing,  and  sometimes  coold 
scarcely  be  performed  without  a 
strange  eff<»t  Badid,  lor  instance, 
had  asked  for  her  sketch  of  the 
|nc-mc,  in  order  to  fill  in  some 
lacking  fignra  of  the  group  and  to 
improye  at  leisure  upon  a  homed 
penoimance;  and  now  she  could 
acaroely  summon  courage  to  return 
it  to  its  owner,  and  did  so  at  last 
with  an  almost  distressed  confusion 
that  to  aa  iniorant  looker-on  would 
h«ve  seemed  entirely  unintelligible. 
Strangely  enough,  the  one  persoii 
at  theKectory  upon  whom  the  truth 
had  even  glimmered  was  the  Arch- 
deacon. Perhaps  his  very  simplicity 
led  Rachel  into  being  unguarded  in 
his  presence;  perhSqw  a  delicate 
and  watchful  instinct  made  him 
conscious  of  something  whidi 
cheeked  her  mirth  and  coloured 
her  former  openness  with  a  tuige 
of  reserve ;  perhaps,  as  Wynne  was 
tiioroughly  to  his  taste,  the  wish 
was  father  to  the  thouf^ht,  and  the 
Archdeacon  only  fancied  what  he 
hoped  some  day  to  see.  Bex  never 
had  a  suepidLon  of  his  sister's  feel- 
ing, and  made  a  point  of  publicly 
congratulating  Wynne  on  his  suc- 
cesses at  the  ball,  and  upon  one 
compHment  in  particukr  about 
which  he  might  well  be  conceited, 
and  of  which  everybody  else,  and 
especially  Boe  himself,  had  every 


xkfat  to  be  jealous.  In  the  course 
of  the  evemng  there  had  been  a 
cotillon,  and  Grace,  whose  talent 
for  such  mattere  had  become  im- 
mediatdy  conspicuous,  had  been 
enthroned  in  state  as  queen  of  the 
occasion,  aad  entrusted  with  tbe 
mirror  in  which  the  aspirants  for 
her  hand  were  to  read  their  doom. 
The  occasion  was  one  after  Grace's 
own  heart  All  the  coquetto  aiose 
within  her.  One  by  one  the  hope- 
ful fiices  peered  ov«r  her  flhonlder 
into  the  glass  and  saw  tiiemselveB 
brushed  merdlraslyaway;  the  lone 
train  of  victims  swelled  far  behind 
her  chair,  and  concealed  their  dis- 
appointment with  the  best  grace 
uey  could.  Migor  Foppis^[toa 
and  McTurbot  stood  formoet  in 
comical  humiliation;  then  came 
some  of  the  Bussian  gentlemen, 
ejaculating  in  Sclavonic  as  to  the 
'  depl^  of  their  despair.  Bex  had 
fiured  as  badly  as  the  rest,  and  re- 
tired blushing  into  the  backnound. 
At  last  Wynne  had  been  lea  iq>  to 
the  ordeal,  and  Grace  laid  down 
the  mirror,  where  no  sent^ioe  but 
rejection  had  hitherto  been  fimnd 
g^  up  ftooL  her  throne  ^md  g^dea 
away  with  her  chosen  partner  amid 
the  surprised  and  envious  crowd 

'  I  hope  you  fed  duly  flattered, 
Mr.  Wynne,'  she  had  said  as  she 
looked  up  at  him  in  smiling 
triumph.  '  As  you  have  not  asked 
me  to  dance  of  your  own  accord  all 
the  evening,  I  was  obliged  to  seiie 
my  only  opportunity.'  ^ 

*  I  am  Corentino  in  the  playi 
Wynne  answered,  with  a  laxiffL 

'  Gh!*d  fomk  dannr, 
Et  ninn  mi  soocorre. 

I  may  well  be  frightened.  I  scm- 
pose  you  know  that  3rou  have  made 
me  at  least  ten  enemies  for  life.'  ^ 

'The  dangers  of  eminence,' mid 
Grace;  'but  the  next  valse  yea 
wish  to  dance  with  me,  you  must 
not  wait  to  be  invited.' 

Bex  had  so  often  alluded  to  the 
matter  since,  tiiat  the  whole  thing 
was  probablsr  a  conspiracy  of  his 
own ;  and  indeed  the  idea  <« 
Wynne*^  flirting  or  being  flirted 
with  by  any  one  seemed  to  him  so 
wild  and  extrava^t  a  suggestioni 
that  it  could  be  joked  about  with 
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safety,  and  Bachel's  iearchxi^pi  ol 
Ikeart  w€i«  more  utterly  coniUBed 
than  ever  from  the  fancy  gradually 
creeping  upon  her  that  a  certain 
Bort  of  admiring  intimacy  had 
grown  up  between  the  two  natures 
whose  very  dissimilarities  might 
perhaps  be  the  secret  of  unconscious 
attraction*  She  could  not  conceal 
from  herself  that  the  very  thought 
made  her  miserable. 

A  few  davs  later  some  official 
matter  brought  the  Dean  to  West- 
borough,  and  he  felt  that  it  would 
be  hardly  courageous  not  to  show 
himself  upon  the  scene  of  his  recent 
repulse,  it  would  attract  attention, 
too,  if  his  intimacy  seemed  to  come 
to  an  abrupt  and  unexplained  con- 
clusion, and  he  was  anxious  above 
everything  that  Rachel  should  per- 
ceive that  he  was  not  in  the  least 
broken-hearted.  Her  decisicm  had 
of  course  been  a  great  annoyance ; 
it  was  a  pleasant  scheme  defeated, 
and  a  de^rate  stab  to  the  vanity 
of  aman  lon|^  accustomed  tosuc^ 
cess  and  admiration.  But  the  Dean 
iiad  no  intention  of  dying  of  his 
wounds.  He  was  too  busy,  too 
vigorous,  too  full  of  resource,  too 
much  interested  in  life,  for  melan- 
choly to  mark  him  as  its  own,  or 
to  allow  him  to  sit  nursing  his  dis- 
i^pointmentw  As  the  effervescence 
of  tiie  temporary  excitement  died 
down,  the  residuum  of  feeling  was 
more  resentment  than  regret.  Afttf 
all,  there  seemed  plenty  of  ground 
for  consolation ;  perhaps  even,  he 
had  had  a  lucky  escape ;  very  lixely 
Miss  Leslie  would  have  thrown  the 
deanery  into  disorder,  flirted  with 
one  of  the  minor  canons,  or  done 
somethuu^  or  other  absurd  and  ob- 
jectionable. At  any  rate,  married 
life  would  have  entailea  a  great 
many  inconvenient  social  obliga- 
tions,from  which  the  Dean  feltespe- 
dallv  glad  to  be  exempt  Mrs.  Ashe 
would  have  been  for  ever  'Coming 
over  to  see  her  niece,  and  disturb- 
ing the  tranquil  atmosphere  of  1^ 
cathedral  precincts  witn  some  irre- 
gular benevolence;  that  rackety 
voung  Leslie  and  his  chattering 
bride  would  no  doubt  have  taken 
Oldchurch  in  the  course  of  their 
honeymoon.  Then  there  would 
lucve  be^  twice  as  many  stupid 


dinners  to  undergo,  and  morning 
oaUs,  and  disturbed  evenings^  and 
a  hundred  other  vexations.  Thd 
Dean  quite  congratulated  himself 
upon  so  fortunate  a  deliverance ; 
imd  thoujih  Oldchurch  seemed  ik 
shade  duUer,  the  Hshop  decidedly 
less  intelligent,  and  the  choristers 
and  organist  more  slovenly  than 
ever,  the  Dean  used  to  step  man- 
fully up  to  his  stalL  and  sit  through 
the  service  with  the  utmost  resi^ 
nation.  He  would  have  sunk  m 
his  own  esteem  if  afoolish  woman's 
eaprice  had  sufficed  to  disturb  his 
mental  baJance,  or  to  rob  his  ener- 
getic existence  of  its  zest  He 
made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  be  in 
high  spirits,  and  if  he  could  not 
avoid  milure,  resolved  at  any  rate 
to  ignore  it.  The  business  of  th# 
day  despatched,  the  Archdeacon 
brought  his  guest  tMu:k  to  the 
Bectorv,  and  as  Mrs.  Ashe  was  at 
her  sd^ools,  and  Bachel  had  per- 
suaded the  rest  of  the  part|rinto 
starting  for  a  sail,  the  two  divines 
sat  down  to  luncheon  fke'i^4ike^ 
and  chatted  on  till  the  after** 
noon  was  fitr  spent,  and  the  con- 
versation took  an  interesting  and 
confidential  turn.  The  Archdeacon 
in  the  innocence  of  his  heart  inuu- 

g'ned  that  he  might  make  a  few 
quiries  about  something  that  just 
then  especially  interested  him, 
without  arousing  the  suspidons  of 
)m  sagacious  companion. 
'  ^  Apropos  of  college,'  he  sud,  'I 
suppose  you  were  in  residence 
when  my  nephew  and  Wynne  were 
up  at  St  Benedict's  1' 

The  Dean  said  that  he  believed 
he  was,  but  Wynne  and  he  had 
never  met  before  that  summer. 

*A  very  nice  fellow,  I  think, 
that  Wynne,' said  the  Archdeacon^ 
trving  desperately  to  assume  an  air 
of  indifference  to  the  matter,  and 
to  talk  as  if  for  talking^s  sake. 

'Very  intelligent  and  well-in- 
formed indeed,'  said  the  Dean  ^  ^  and 
he  had  rather  a  high  reputation  at 
Oxford,  I  believe.  Ibe  Master  of 
Benedict's  was  writing  to  me  about 
him,  and — dear  me,  there  is  Mrs. 
Ashe  passing  the  windows— I  am 
fortunate  not  to  have  missed  all 
the  ladies.* 

*Well,'    said    the  Archdeacon, 
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whofie  interest  was  now  too  much 
aroused  to  allow  of  interruption, 
Hhe  Master  was  writing  to  you 
and  said — f 

*And  said— ~' answered  the  Dean, 
getting  up  to  meet  Mrs.  Ashe  &t 
the  door;  'Oh,  everything  that 
was  agreeable— talent^  industry — 
rather  a  curious  history,  too,  I 
assure  you. — How  do  you  do,  Mrs. 
Ashe  ?  The  Archdeacon  and  1  have 
been  doing  justice  to  a  most  excel- 
lent repast  in  your  absence.  You 
see  I  have  not  been  able  to  keep 
my  good  resolution  about  stajring 
at  home :  Westborough  is  absolutely 
irresistiole,  and  I  shall  have  to  get 
the  Bishop  to  lay  it  under  an  inter- 
dict, and  keep  me  firm  to  my  town 
life/ 

The  Archdeacon  broke  in  im- 
patiently. *The  Dean  was  just 
telling  me  about  Mr.  Wynne's  col* 
lege  career;  you  see,  Dean,  it  is 
most  satisfactory  to  me  to  hear 
about  it,  as  he  is  so  intimate  with 
my  two  nephews,  and,  indeed,  be- 
tween reading  and  talking,  Robert 
is  hardly  ever  out  of  his  presence. 
I  confess  I  am  deeply  anxious.* 

*  A  most  natural  curiosity  indeed,* 
said  the  Dean,  wondering  what  in 
the  world  could  be  the  reason  for 
so  sudden  an  inqmsitiveness. 

*But  now,'  said  Mrs.  Ashe,  *I 
want  to  take  you  both  to  the  pier : 
Mrs.  Leslie  and  the  young  people 
are  to  land  there,  and  I  promised 
that  we  would  so  down  and  meet 
them;  and  besiofes,  Mr.  Dean,  our 
pier  i^  one  of  our  greatest  lions.* 

The  Dean*s  politeness  accorded  a 
ready  assent,  and  the  trio  forth- 
with set  out  upon  the  expedition. 

The  Westborough  pier  was  well 
worth  a  visit:  it  was  the  most 
striking  result  of  the  prevailing 
ener^  which  was  constantly  ex- 
ploding in  some  fresh  undertaiking: 
it  would  have  seemed  c^uite  dull  to 

§0  for  many  months  without  a  new 
esign.  The  inhabitants  enjoyed 
seeing  bricklayers  and  carts,  and 
gangs  of  labourers,  and  piles  of 
masonry  and  scaffolding  about 
their  still  recent  squares  and  ter- 
races; they  liked  to  feel  that  the 
place  was  growing;  they  were 
proud  to  see  their  boimds  enlarged. 
There  was  a  Local  Improvement 


Committee,  where  this  spirit  was 
especially  active,  and  wnich  dis- 
p<^ed,  with  a  privileged  freedom, 
of  any  private  mterests  that  stooa 
in  the  way  of  a  contemplated 
change.  Its  conceptions  were  bold, 
and  its  zeal  unflagging.  It  paved 
roads,  and  cut  new  paths  along  the 
cliff,  and  put  up  seats  at  good 
points  of  view,  and  planned  espla- 
nades, and  laid  out  so  vast  a  sum 
in  green  and  white  paint  every 
spring,  for  the  beautifying  the 
public  posts  and  railing  and  in 
whitewashing  everv  possible  mate- 
rial that  was  capable  of  receiving 
that  chaste  form  of  embellishment^ 
that  ihe  jaunty  appearance  of  West- 
borough was  at  once  accounted  for ; 
and  it  became  no  wonder  that  it  so 
sparkled  and  glittered  as  quite  to 
dazzle  the  vision  of  London  visitors, 
whose  eyes  had  for  the  eleven  prer 
ceding  months  been  accustomed  to 
the  dingy  atmosphere  of  that  fuli- 
ginous metropolis.  Just  now  the 
absorbing  interest  was  the  pier, 
which  was  to  curve  round  outside 
the  little  breakwater,  which  at  pre- 
sent protected  such  small  craft  as 
could  safely  get  within  it  but 
which  every  patriotic  inhaoitant 
had  long  felt  to  be  intolerably  in- 
adequate for  the  growing  necessi- 
ties of  a  prosperous  port  All 
through  the  summer  tnere  were 
crowds  of  workmen  driving  in  the 
piles  and  fixing  the  foundations  of 
the  nobler  f  abnc ;  little  tug  steamers 
flashed  hither  and  thither,  panting 
and  groaninff  with  their  heavy  train 
of  stone-laden  barges;  huge  iron 
cranks  hoisted  the  blocks  high  into 
the  air,  and  swung  them  with  a 
crash  into  their  destined  nosition ; 
here  a  forge  had  been  ntted  up, 
and  busy  artificers  were  torturing 
the  glowing  bars  into  due  form 
amid  a  cataract  of  sparks.  Every- 
where industry  was  at  fever  point 
and  a  crowd  of  idlers  collectea 
day  by  day  to  wateh  the  progress 
of  the  work,  and  to  forget  their 
own  ennui  in  the  spectacle  of  other 
people's  activity.  The  Dean  was 
m  the  greatest  good  humour,  and 
skipped  nimbly  over  beams  and 
plants,  examining  one  detail  after 
another  with  the  greatest  curiosity. 
The  afternoon  was  inspiriting:  a 
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pleasant  sea  breeze  bore  in  upon 
the  coast,  and  made  the  hot  sun  a 
perfect  luxury;  the  music  qf  the 
Dand  on  the  esplanade  came  fitfully 
across  the  bay  in  pleasant  snatches, 
now  swelling  high  for  a  few  bars, 
and  now  dying  away  again  into 
silence;  all  the  beach  seemed  a 
revel  of  babies  and  nurses:  the 
crazy  machines  were  staggering 
backward  and  forward  with  con- 
stant relays  of  persevering  bathers; 
donkeys,  half  concealed  under  huge 
saddles  and  brown  holland  hang- 
ings, were  cantering  heroically 
through  the  sand:  half-a-dozen 
yachts  were  dashing  about  in  capri- 
cious tacks  in  the  distance.  Pre- 
sently the  Kectory  boat  rounded  the 
comer  of  the  breakwater,  and  the 
Dean  helped  Bachel  up  the  pier- 
steps  witn  such  entire  composure 
and  8(mg  froid,  that  she  felt  that 
her  alarm  at  the  idea  of  an  inter- 
view had  been  rather  groundless, 
and  that  there  was  evidently  not 
the  least  chance  that  an3rthing 
embarrassing  would  occur.  The 
Dean  was  laying  himself  out  to  be 
agreeable,  and  was  as  brilliant  and 
entertaining  as  if  no  single  doud 
had  ever  darkened  the  sunny  atmo- 
sphere of  his  existence.  Bachel 
felt  that  he  was  at  any  rate  well 
bred  and  skilful,  and  admired  his 
entire  self-command,  contrasted 
with  the  irresistible  nervousness 
against  which  she  herself  was 
struggling,  and  which  it  required 
her  utmost  efforts  to  conceal 

'You  have  just  come  in  time,' 
said  the  Dean,  '  to  add  your  voice 
to  ours^  and  to  exercise  your  autho- 
ritv  with  the  Archdeacon  for  the 
puolic  good.  I  have  been  in  vain 
endeavouring  to  persuade  him  to 
preach  next  Sunday  in  the  cathe- 
dral, and  now,  with  you  for  an 
ally,  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  carry 
the  point' 

'I  am  delighted,  at  any  rate,' 
said  the  Archdeacon,  '  to  hear  that 
the  spedal  services  are  a  success. 
Fancy,  Bachel,  the  whole  nave 
quite  full  of  working  people.  I 
am  sure  I  could  never  make  myself 
heard.' 

'  How  odd  it  sounds,'  cried  Bex, 
^a  crowd  in  a  cathedral!  What  a 
jar  to  all  one's  old  associations.' 


'  ' In  this  case,'  said  Bachel,  'the 
association  is  not  so  very  old,  and 
is  80  disagreeable  that  one  is 
delighted  to  part  with  it.' 

'Of  course,  one  is,'  said  Bex,  'for 
the  general  interest  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  still  one  cannot  help  feeling 
it  strange  at  first.  An  Englishman's 
idea  of  a  cathedral  is  necessarily 
that  of  something  solemn  .and 
roomy,  with  an  empty,  swept  and 
garnished  sort  of  air,  a  strong  staff 
of  vergers,  an  imposing  array  of 
choristers,  canons,  and  other  per- 
formers, and  two  or  three,  most 
probably  two,  for  a  congregation. 
Is  it  not  V 

'  Tes,'  said  Wynne ;  '  that  was  a 
witty  idea  of  some  one's,  about  re- 
ligion seeming  to  have  shrivelled 
up  and  got  too  small  for  its  cover- 
ing, like  a  dried  kernel  in  a  nut.' 

Bex  laughed.  'The  Church '  he 
said, '  is  getting  old  and  thin ;  '^  her 
well-saved  hose  a  world  too  wide 
for  her  shrunk  shanks." ' 

'  One  always  has  a  sort  of  feel- 
ing,' said  Wynne, '  that  we  Protes- 
tants have  not  come  by  those  grand 
buildings  properly.  The  hose  did 
not  belong  to  us,  to  begin  with, 
and  never  fitted.  Do  you  remem- 
ber Macbeth's  awkwara  plight — 

Now  does  he  feel  his  title 
Hang  looee  about  him,  like  a  giant's  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thief  f 

'Do  you  observe  how  severe 
lawyers  always  are  upon  us  unfor- 
tunate churchmen  f  said  the  Dean, 
appealing  to  BacheL  '  For  my  part> 
I  think  it  most  fortunate  tnat  we 
have  found  so  good  a  use  to  make 
of  cathedrals.' 

'Most  fortunate,  indeed,'  said 
Mrs.  Leslie.  '  Beginald,  I  am  sure, 
did  not  mean  anything  disrespect- 
ful' 

'No  more  did  I,'  said  Wynne; 
'it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  a 
system  is  extinct^  iust  because  it 
gets  a  little  out  of  use  herc  or 
mere.' 

'Tou  are  right.  Wynne,'  said 
the  Archdeacon.  'One  must  not 
despair  too  soon.  I  remember  a 
story  I  heard  in  Scotland  of  a 
motnerwho  apologized  for  herself 
and  her  husband  having  murdered 
their  baby  by  telling  the  judge  that 
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^*  she  was  no  thriTiog,  Bae  Saadie 
aUw  her."  * 

^Shocking,  indeed,'  said  the 
Dean,  with  a  laugh;  *  there  is 
always  something  traitorous  in  too 
prompt  resignation.  McTurbotwaa 
telling  me  the  other  day  of  a 
countryman  of  his  whom  one  of 
his  ancestors  condemned  to  be 
huiged,  and  when  he  showed  symp- 
toms of  objecting  to  his  fate,  his 
more  philosophical  spouse,  probably 
the  same  as  the  one  with  the  baby, 
encouraged  him  with  ''Qang  up, 
Donald,  mon,  and  dinna  anger  the 
laird.*" 

'As  stories  seem  the  fashion,* 
said  Wynne,  *  what  do  you  think  of 
the  party  of  fine  gentlemen  at 
Paris,  who  supped  while  one  of 
their  friends  was  dying  in  the  next 
room,  and  drank  a  merry  toast,  "i 
la  sant6  de  notre  aimable  agoni- 
santr* 

'  We  are  all  better  friends  to  the 
Church  than  that,  I  am  sure,'  said 
the  Dean.  'And  my  dear  Archdea- 
con, you  must  come  next  Sunday, 
and  teU  all  our  radical  moohanics 
about  her  numerous  excellences.' 

'  I  am  a  most  devoted  church- 
man,' said  the  Archdeacon, 

'  But  not  high-^urchman,  dear- 
est? said  his  lad^,  who  thought 
that  it  was  hi^h  tune  to  make  a 
stand  for  the  Dissenters. 

*No,  no,'  said  the  Dean;  'only 
in  the  right  sense.  We  aU  dislike 
the  flowers  and  candlestii^;  and 
do  you  know,  Mrs.  Ashe,  the  young 
deigymen  at  Oxford  actually  have 
their  hoods  sewn  inside  out,  just 
from  sheer  perversity,  and  the  ends 
of  their  scarfs  embroidered,  or  hem- 
stitch,  is  it  9^--something  at  any  rate 
just  like  a  lady's  pocket-handker- 
chief.' 

Mrs.  Ashe  si^ed ;  and  the  Dean, 
observed  that  Wynne  and  Rachel 
exchanged  glances  as  he  talked. 

'That  violent  school,'  he  oon^ 
tinned,  'is  really  beyond  all 
patience.  They  are  worse  papists 
than  the  Pope  himself.  They  re- 
mind one  of  Hannibaly  don^t  they. 
Archdeacon  V^ 

Jfun  tenet  Italiam :  tamen  vltra  tend^re 
pergit. 

That  ifl^  Mrs.  Ashe,  they  go  over  to 


Borne,  and  cannot  be  content  even 
then.' 

'  Or  else,'  said  the  Archdeacon, 
'they  stay  with  us,  and  perpetuate 
the  worst  defects  of  Catholicism, 
without  any  of  its  wholesome 
discipline.  I  wish  heartily  we  had 
a  Jesuit  superior  to  keep  our  Trao- 
taiian  curates  in  decent  order.' 

^I  am  glad  to  think,' said  Mrs. 
Ashe,  '  that  at  Oldchurch,  Oxford 
is  more  worthily  represented.  Mr. 
Atherton  is  at  any  rate  entirely 
rational' 

'  Yes,  indeed.'  said  the  Dean  ; 
'and  last  Sunday  he  quoted  two 
very  fine  passages  out  of  his  new 
book  with  inunense  effect,  I  assure 
you.' 

The  speaker  here  looked  up,  and 
saw  Rachel's  and  Wynne's  eyes 
again  meet,  and  flash  out  some 
secret  sympathy,  ^y  this  time  he 
began  to  understand  the  catechizing^ 
to  which  he  had  that  afternoon 
been  submitted. 

'  Anxious  about  his  nephews,  in- 
deed,' he  thought,  as  he  recalled 
the  conversation;  'even  the  good 
Archdeacon,  then,  is  as  great  a 
hypocrite  as  the  rest  of  us,' 

During  the  conversation  the 
whole  party  had  moved  away  from 
the  landing  stairs  and  reached  the 
portion  of  the  pier  which  was  stiU 
unfinished ;  here  the  planking 
ended  abruptly,  and  further  pro- 
gress could  be  effected  only  bv 
clambering  along  the  beams  which. 
sprang  from  pile  to  pile,  the  huge 
hmbs  and  smews  of  the  future 
buildinf^  These  were  indeed  toler- 
ably wide,  the  Dean  was  adven- 
turous and  urged  advance.  Below 
them  the  waves  were  boiling  up  in 
picturesque  indignation,  and  the 
strong  tide  rushed  witu  a  noisy 
swiftness  between  the  unaccus* 
tomed  obstacles  which  checked  its 
course.  The  Dean  was  a  little 
overacting  his  part,  and  prof  essed 
the  most  unnatural  interest  in  car- 
rying their  explorations  as  far  as 
po68n>le.    He  insisted  on  acting  as 

Sioneer,  and  with  the  exception  of 
[ra,  Ashe  and  her  sister,  both  of 
whom  had  a  family  failing  for 
turning  giddy  on  the  smallest  pro- 
vocation, the  rest  of  the  party  fol- 
lowed   cautiously  in    his   steps» 
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Some  crael  sprite  must  have 
hovered  at  his  ear  and  prompted 
more  than  ordinary  hilarity  in 
ironical  satisfactdon  at  the  ap- 
proaching catastrophe ;  orj^ossihly 
the  exnberance  of  his  spints  may 
have  robbed  him  of  due  cantion 
and  so  contribated  to  his  fidL  Be 
that  as  it  may,  he  was  just  crossing 
to  the  last  tow  of  piles,  and  was  in 
the  Yeiy  act  of  firing  back  a  bright 
repartee  at  the  Archdeacon,  wnen 
a  treacherotis  spar  slipped  from 
under  his  foot — tlie  balance  which 
had  been  so  cracef uliy  mamtained 
was  irretrievaDlv  lost— no  fortunate 
barrier  arrested  his  descent,  no 
watery  goddess  strietched  her  nand 
to  save,  luod  Lycidas,  the  next 
moment,  had  sunk  into  the  flood, 
and  was  seen  at  interrab  emerging 
to  the  smf ace  in  attitudes  more 
completely  impetuoas  and  undig- 
nified  than  any  of  which  he  ]^ro- 
bably  had  ever  before  been  gculty 
during  the  whole  of  his  decorous 
existence. 

'  Qreat  heaTeoBL'  cried  the  Arch- 
deacon, completely  paralyzed  by 
his  superior's  unlooked-fbr  predica- 
ment. 'Here,  Wvnene,.  tie  your 
himdkerchief  to  me  end  of  my 
walking-stick — quick,  quick,  my 
dear  feUow.' 

'  He  can't  swim,  apparently/  said 
Wynne,  slipping  o£f  his  coat,  and 
taking  a  great  spring  from  where 
he  stood  in  the  direction  oi  the 
Dean. 

Badiel  tnzned  pale^  and  dung  to 
the  Archdeacon's  arm  as  she  saw 
Mm  disappear.  Two  or  three 
Tigorons  strokes,  and  a  long  rolling 
wave  carried  Wyime  close  upon  the 
scene  of  the  Dean's  eYolutioDS,  and 
as  he 'passed,  the  sinking  man  felt 
his  firm  srip  iqxm  his  neck,  and 
clutched  his  preserver's  aim  with 
all  the  agonized  energy  of  despaii; 
Wynne  held  him  off  as  fiur  as  he 
was  aUe,  aod  struck  out  aferon^ 
wil^  hia  free  ana. 

'Keep  still,  man,'  he  ecisd,  as 
he  gave  the  other  a  fierce  shake^ 
and  freed  his  limbs,,  now  half 
entangled  with  hia  dangeroiis 
burthen;. 

*Pray  keep  still,'  cgacalated  the 
ArchdeacPi^iiojpoUMMlYPoahi^ 
his  waUcing-Ktick  m  the  direraoa 


of  the  swimmers,  and  held  firm  b^ 
Baduel  from  endangering  hisequ- 
hbrinm. 

The  Dean,  however,  was  deaf  to 
all  sounds  but  the  horrid  noise  of 
waters  in  his  ears,  and  clung  to  the 
ODA  solid  substance  whidi  met  his 
grasp  with  unreasoning  tenacity. 
J^  this  time,  however,  Wynne  had 
sot  him  withm  the  piles,  aiid  BobcM; 
had  lowered  himself  down  to  the 
water^s  edge,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
more  had  dragged  both  of  them 
out  of  the  sun  upon  the  rough 
masonry  of  the  pier's  foundation. 
The  Dean  ky  half  exhwisted  on  a 
smooth  rock,  and  recovered  his 
almost  stifled  breath  and  exhausted 
energies.  His  mind,  however, 
rciahed  over  every  d^aH  of  the 
occurrence  with  a  vehemence  only 
intensified  by  unusual  excitement: 
presentlv  he  cast  his  eyes  up  to 
where  Bachel  was  standing,  pale 
and  motionless;  the  earnest  greet* 
ing  which  her  look  bespoke  was 
not,  he  felt^  bestowed  on  him :  the 
last  tinge  of  uncertainty  died  vor 
stantly  away,  and  the  conviction 
flashed  xqxm  him,  like  a  sudden 
pan^  cruel,  resistless,  that  Eaehel's 
refiusal  had  contained  a  twofold  ele- 
ment of  humiliation^  and  that  he 
had  now  been  rescued  by  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  whom  he 
would  have  chosen  to  owe  hia  pre- 
servation. 

The  Archdeacon  was  in  a  most 
wonderful  bustle.  'Now,  Dean, 
take  my  am— get  into  the  fly—put 
vj  coat  over  your  shouldevs — 
dnnk  this  hot  brandy— you  d<nift 
like  brandy  I  nonsense,  nonsense, 
— ^pnnr  drink  it  at  once^  you  most 
have  had  a  terrible  shoek--«nd  you 
too,  Wynne— jump  in  quick,  betore 
you  get  coli'  Wynne,  however, 
ehose  to  walk  rather  than  sit  in  his 
w«t  clothes :  so  the  Archdeacxn 
went  off  with  his  charge  in  the  fly, 
and  Bex  and  Wynne  ran  across  the 
sands  I7  a  short  eut  to  the  Bectoxy 
garden. 

'Well,'  said  Bcx^  'he^  wa*  wish- 
ing for  a  dip  the  other  dav,  and 
dreumstances  obliged  him  Defore 
he  expected.  By  Jove^  I  thou^ 
he'd  be  drowned.      . 


may 


'Cft,  h^snot  for  drawning,  you 
liy  depend  on  it,'  said  Wynne, 
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shaking  off  the  "water  that  was 
trickUng  down  his  sleeves;  'his 
constellation  is  not  a  watery 
one.' 

'Well,'  answered  the  other,  *at 
any  rate  we  have  passed  our 
clerical  witch  through  the  drowiv- 
ing  ordeal;  I  was  quite  relieved 
to  see  hnn  sink  like  a  good 
Christian.' 

'Merses  profundo,  pulchrior 
eziet,'  said  Wypne.  *  Tou  should 
have  felt  him  kick,  though.  I  fully 
thought  he  meant  to  drown  us 
both; 

When  they  ffot  home  they  found 
that  the  Dean  had  been  put  to  bed 
and  thoroughly  warmeo,  and  was 
not  a  bit  the  worse  for  his  immer- 
sion. However,  it  was  decided 
that  he  had  better  not  come  down 
to  dinner^  and  the  Archdeacon 
divided  his  time  between  visits  to 
the  invalid's  bedroom,  and  vehe- 
ment demonstrations  of  thankful- 
ness for  his  friend's  escape  from 
so  imminent  a  catastrophe.  He 
abounded  in  congratulations  and 
applause :  described  every  event  of 
tne  afternoon  with  the  greatest 
emphasis  to  each  new  comer, 
lauded  Wynne's  prompt  jump  as 
if  it  had  been  that  of  a  second 
Curtius,  and  insisted  at  dessert 
that  everybody  should  join  in 
a  toast  to  the  heroes  of  the 
occasion. 

'  Come,'  he  cried,  *  we  must  drink 
our  Dean's  good  health ;  and  yours 
too,  my  dear  Wynne,  custos 
virorum  mercurialium.  I  am  sure 
we  all  owe  you  a  thousand  thanks: 
dear,  dear,  to  think  what  a  gap  it 
would  have  made.  Whatablessmg 
to  know  that  we  have  him  safe  up- 
stairs!' 

As  the  Dean  lay,  pleasantly  re- 
posing amid  all  tl^e  luxury  of  pillow 
and  curtain  in  his  hospitable  quar- 
ters, he  meditated  at  his  ease  on 
the  events  of  the  afternoon,  and  in 
particular  analysed  his  feelings  to- 
wards his  deliverer.  Wynne  had 
insulted  him  in  conversation,  out- 
rivalled  him  in  love^  and  had  now 
put  him  under  a  lasting  obligation. 
What  three  better .  reasons  for 
hating  a  mai;  could  a  vain,  sensi- 
tive, and  fastidious  nature  wish  to 
have) 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

CLOUD. 

The  traveller  in  mountainous 
regions,  who  turns  his  back  upon 
some  lovely  valley,  with  its  vme- 
yardsand  pastures,  babbling  brooks, 
and  lawn-like  meadows,  and  clam- 
bers up  a  wild  hill-path  into  the 
world  of  mist  and  cloud,  avalanche, 
snow-storm,  or  precipice,  is  apt  to 
look  back  with  a  half  incredulous 
fondness  upon  the  delicious  scene 
of  peace  and  brightness,  left  but 
so  short  a  while  before.  As  he 
plods  through  the  drift,  or  creeps 
with  cautious  steps  along  the 
smooth  brow  of  some  icy  steep,  or 
wanders  on  hour  after  hour  through 
the  solemn  edlence  of  some  solitary 
table-land,  his  Uioug^ts  go  back  to 
thetrelliced  vine  that  overshadowed 
his  cool  morning  meal,  the  pleasant 
laugh  of  his  host,  the  cheery  feire- 
weU  at  parting,  the  greeting  from 
groups  of  peasants  on  his  journey's 
earlier  stage.  So  our  remenabranoe 
of  the  bright  times  of  life  is  often 
half  obscured  by  after  troubles. 
We  look  back  to  our  holiday  seasons 
through  a  stormy  atmosphere ;  they 
seem  to  have  belonged  to  dream- 
land, so  utterly  have  they  passed 
away,  so  unlike  is  the  present  hour, 
with  its  cares  and  hopes  and  re- 
grets, to  the  golden  past  of  our 
recollection,  bo  far  do  we  feel 
to  have  left  behind  us  the  mirthful 
ease  of  the  land  of  long-ago. 

Some  such  sentiment  as  this  must 
in  after  years  have  coloured  the 
Leslies'  retrospect  of  this  portion 
of  their  family  history:  for  an 
event  iust  now  occurred  which 
seemed,  as  it  were  the  landmark 
which  denoted  their  entrance  u})on 
a  gloomier  and  less  tranquil  region 
than  that  through  whicnwehave 
hitherto  travelled  in  their  com- 
pany. -  From  this  point  their  course 
grew  steeper  and  rougher,  and  bore 
the  frequent  si^^nal  of  some  tem- 
pestuous visitation.  The  beginning 
of  a  great  sorrow  was  dose  upon 
them.  Sunshine  still  filled  the  air, 
but  the  first  heavy  drops,  as  of 
some  bursting  storm-cloud,  were 
already  falling  around,  to  give 
signal  of  approaching  danger.  Was 
it  but  the  reaction  from  yesterday's 
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excitement,  or  an  infectious  melan- 
choly which  Rachel  and  Wynne 
unconsciously  difPiised  around  tnem, 
or  a  delicate,  instinctive  sense  of 
future  calamity,  that  threw  so 
strange  a  gloom  over  the  evening 
after  that  of  the  Dean's  adventure, 
when  the  party  gathered  in  the 
Bectory  drawing-room*-AS  it  turned 
out,  for  the  last  time  ?  or  was  it 
merely  the  physical  oppression  of 
the  sultry  summer  nignt,  and  of 
the  load  of  electricity  which  charged 
the  burthened  air,  and  filled  the 
horizon  with  constant  spasms  of 
light,  and  low  rumbling  murmurs 
of  distant  thunder?  Everybody 
seemed  disposed  for  auiet:  con- 
versation drooped  and  languished, 
and  at  last  died  out :  Rex  asked 
for  some  music,  and  threw  him- 
self on  the  sofa  to  listen:  Qrace 
moved  quietly  away  to  the  open 
window,  and  Rachel  struck  the 
first  welcome  chord  of  a  familiar 
air.  It  was  just  what  thej  wanted, 
all  felt  at  once ;  congenial  silence 
is  often  the  best  of  luxuries,  and 
now,  as  Rachel  sang  one  ot  her 
pathetic  ballads,  and  the  languid 
pleasure  of  the  tune  crept  unawares 
over  the  listener's  sense,  what 
depths  of  tenderness  and  sorrow 
did  it  not  seem  to  stir.  Music 
always  tamed  Rachel  in  her  wildest 
moods.  She  felt  its  mournful  side 
most,  and  so  she  sang. 

The  song  ended,  and  Qrace  still 
stood  at  tne  window,  gazing  out 
into  the  night,  lost  ^parently  in 
some  deep  jeverie.  What  fate  did 
she  read  in  those  pale  stars  that 
here  and  there  shone  out  between 
the  sombre  masses  of  cloud,  as  the 
last  faint  rays  of  the  daylight  died 
slowly  away?  What  strange  des- 
tinies were  in  store  for  her. 

'  You  must  come  and  sing  to  us,' 
Rex  said,  and  Grace,  startled  from 
her  dream  and  off  her  guard,  hur- 
ried to  the  piano,  and  rambled 
with  nervous  hand  over  the  keys,  as 
if  in  search  of  the  melody  in  which 
her  mood  could  find  expression. 

•Will  you  sing  our  old  Mend 
out  of  the  i^'w^tar  said  Robert.  *It 
is  always  welcome,  and  this  is  quite 
the  occasion  for  a  good-bye  song.' 

'We  must  not  get  too  senti- 
mental^'  cried  Rex.    •  Suppose  we 


have  Rataplan,  Miss  Featherstone, 
and  I  will  be  the  Sergeant,  and  as 
devoted  as  you  please.  You  must 
help  me  out  with  my  notea' 

fiut  no ;  for  once  Grace  was  ob- 
stinate, and  had  already  beeun  the 
first  notes  of  that  most  toucning  of 
airs  in  the  prettiest  of  operas, 

ConTien  partir,  o  miei  compagni  d*arme, 
Et  d*ora  in  poi  lontands  vol  fnggir  ? 

'Addio.  addio,  oonvien  partir?' 
cried  Robert,  as  she  came  to  a 
close :  'that  is  really  rather  harrow- 
ing; the  regiment,  I  am  sure,  could 
not  possibly  spare  you.' 

'ISo,'  said  Rachel,  bending  for- 
ward and  taking  Grace's  nand 
within  her  own  to  be  petted  and 
caressed;  'how  prettily  you  sang  it, 
and  what  a  dear  little  grave  body 
you  look  to-night' 

'  Elle  a  des  larmes  dans  sa  voix,' 
said  ResL  rousing  himself  from  the 
sofa  to  tne  unusual  effort  of  a  com- 

Eliment;  'your  soldiers  would  all 
e  broken-hearted  at  the  bare  idea 
of  a  departure.' 

Years  afterwards  every  note  of 
that  song  used  to  ring  in  the 
memories  of  more  than  one  who 
were  among  the  listeners,  as  the 
sad  twilight  died  slowly  out,  and 
the  shadows  gathered  deeper  and 
deeper  around^  and  Grace  slipped 
silently  away  to  the  window,  and 
was  as  deep  again  in  the  stars  as 
ever. 

Afterwards  the  party  broke  up. 
Everybody  was  ^ne  but  Grace, 
who  lingered  behind  to  put  away 
her  songs.  Rex  came  back  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  found  her 
80  employed. 

'  Well,'  he  said,  with  a  half  sigh, 
'so  much  for  the  first  adieu  of 
the  season.  Henceforward,  leave- 
takings  will  be  the  order  of  the 
day.  I  hope  you  are  sufficiently 
sorry  for  us  poor  people  who  have 
to  go.' 

'  And  you  for  us  poor  people  who 
have  to  stay,'  said  Grace,  smiling 
rather  ruefully  across  the  piano; 
'  we  are  the  ones  who  suffer.' 

'  Suffer ! '  cried  Rex,  with  a  rather 
sad  laugh ;  '  I  am  sure  I  feel  low 
enough  about  it  to-night  I  wish 
to  goodness  I  had  not  to  start  to- 
morrow.' 
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'Don't  start,  then,'  said  Giaccl 
oalouring  np  with  exdtemenl^  ana 
seemingly  half  nnconsdoos  of  her 
words;  ^it  is  far  pleasanter  witili 
you  here.' 

'  Ton  make  it  doubly  hard  to  goj 
said  Rex;  'that's  rather  cruel,  as  i 
am  pledged.' 

There  stood  the  little  enchantress 
weaving  the  magic  meshes  around 
her  helpless  victim.  Bex  felt  the 
spell  cre^ing  over  him ;  resolution 
wavered,  prudence  hushed  her  in- 
effectual monitionB,  conscience  in 
vain  whispered  a  stem  veto  at  his 
charmed  ear.  Qraee  was  looking 
far  too  romantic  for  reason  to  have 
a  chance  of  a  hearing. 
^  'Ah/  she  said,  'that  is  how  your 
lives  are  so  different  frran  ours: 
you  go  from  one  country  house  to 
another,  you  have  a  change  of 
amusements  and  interests,  you  see 
new  faces  and  make  new  Acquain- 
tances, and  one  pleasure  is  soon 
forgotten  in  another.  We  have 
only  one  phase  of  life,  and  when  a 
happy  time  is  over,  we  can  only 
remember.' 

'And  vou  think  you  will  re* 
member) 

'  If  I  am  to  be  honest,  ye9— and 
good  night.' 

'And  if  I  am  to  be  hones^'  said 
Bex,  holding  her  hand  in  his.  'do 
you  know  f  would  rathw  talk  to 
you  for  five  minutes  than  run  the 
round  of  all  the  country  houses  in 
Quistendom;  and  as  for  forgetting 
you,  why,  Fve  been  trying  to  do  it 
all  the  summer,  and  I  don't  sup- 
pose I  shall  be^  to  succeed  now 
*-H^aUI?' 

Grace's  soft  eyelashes  were  glis** 
tening  with  tears,  and  her  head 
drooped  in  the  most  picturesque 
affliction;  she  gave  a  little  sob^ 
and  it  went  like  a  love-charmea 
dagger  to  Bex's  tender  heart 

^Could  I  help  it)'  he  went  on. 
half  addressing  nis  companion,  hall 
apologizing,  as  well  he  might,  to 
lus  own  scruples;  'was  it  my  fault 
that  we  have  been  getting  better 
fiiends  every  moment  since  you 
came  here,  and  that  now  it  seems  I 
can't  be  happy  out  of  your  mght| 
and  evervthing^  you  say  and  do  ia 
just  absolute  perfection)' 

The  tears  flowed  freely,  the  aofai 


grew  more  he  Mt-rending,  the  atti- 
tude was  more  pathetiauly  eipres* 
sive.  Bex's  last  spark  c^  wisdom 
was  dead.  Despite  of  baza  and 
chains  and  careml  watchings,  an 
imprisoned  pasdon  will  force  its 
way  to  light  Accident  strips  off 
our  masks.  Circumstance  tricks 
ua  into  bdng  onrselvea.  The  love 
which  had  lurked,  and  smouldered, 
and  crept,  burst  out  at  last  in  a 
long  tender  kiss:  'Darling  little 
Grace.' 

A  pretty  group:-— nature,  senti- 
ment, impulse.  And  in  the  back- 
ground cold,  stem  reason,  inflexible 
duty,  determined  Jud^ent — ^in 
other  words,  Mrs.  Leshe  in  the 
doorway. 


CHAPTEBXVin. 

8T0BM. 

*  Ungrateful,  wicked,  indelicate^' 

Sodi  were  tne  first  sounds  whidi 
impressed  themselves  distinctly 
up<Hi  Grace's  consdousoeas  after 
the  surprise  and  alarm  of  so  unfor- 
tunate  an  iuterrupti<Mi.  Mrs.  Leslie 
was  standing  over  her,  white  with 
anger — her  resolved,  unflinching 
nature  written  unmistakeably  in 
each  clear  strongly-marked  feature. 
Grace  shrank  befiore  her  pitilessy 
searching  glance. 

'  You  know  how  guilty  you  have 
been.' 

'  Guilty?  cried  Giacc^  staxtingnp 
with  a  gesture  of  suipnse. 

'OuiJty,'  said  Mrs.  .Leslie,  as 
though  pronouncing  her  doom; 
'what  am  I  to  think)  What  do 
mj  eyes  tell  me)  Tou  have  com- 
mitted a  wicked  theft;  you  have 
done  her  that  was  as  my  dau^^ter 
the  greatest  wrong  that  cmt  woman 
can  do  another — a  cruel,  treache- 
rous wrong.  You  have  disspaced 
ua  all;  you  have  darkened  this 
house  with  a  great  impropriety, 
periiaps  a  great  crima' 

Grace's  eyes  flashed  with  passioii. 

'No,'  she  cried, '  I  will  not  hear 
it  I  scorn  to  confandict  yoo.  It 
ia  you  who  are  crvel  and  wrong: 
How  can  toq  bear  to  speak  to  me 
so  )  I  will  da^ea  your  house  bo 
man:  let  me  go— to-night— this 
sdnnteu' 
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'You  shall  go  toHDionow,'  said 
Mrs.  Leslie,  unmoved.  But  Grace's 
heroism  had  spent  itself  in  a  single 
effort^  and  she  could  bear  up  no 
longer:  she  burst  into  an  uncon* 
trollable  fit  of  crying,  and  bending 
forward  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands  in  an  agony  of  humilia- 
tion. 

Outside  the  ni^ht  was  so  quiet : 
the  clouds  had  cleared  away,  the 
air  was  exquisitely  still ;  the  moon- 
light slept  along  the  garden  ter- 
races and  the  sil^it  downs  beyond, 
and  the  long  white  ridge  of  sand 
that  marked  the  water's  edge.  And 
indoors  what  a  tempest  was  ra^dng, 
what  joys  were  being  shipwrecked, 
what  precious  f  reijghts  thrown  over- 
board by  trembling  hands  in  the 
wildness  of  despair. 

Bex's  interview  with  his  mother 
was  less  demonstrative.  She  knew 
he  must  be  managed,  and  was  ac- 
customed to  the  task  She  knew 
he  was  no  hero,  and  was  hardly 
surprised  at  a  fresh  symptom  of 
infirmity.  He  acknowl^iged  at 
once  that  he  had  done  exces- 
sively wrong,  claimed  for  himself 
a  larger  share  of  blame  than  ma- 
ternal partiaKty  was  inclined  to 
allow  Imn,  and  fell  easily  into  the 
arrangement  which    Mrs.   Leslie 

Sroposed.  Grace  herself  wished  to 
epart  directly,  and  was  to  so  at 
once  to  her  aunt ;  Eex  must  faith- 
fully promise  never  to  see  her 
again — ^for  her  sake,  and  his  own, 
and  Ella's.  Bachel  should  never 
know  of  it ;  and  Bex  breathed  more 


easily  at  the  thought  *Was  he,' 
his  mother  asked  with  an  uncon- 
scious contempt  mingled  in  the 
earnestness  of  the  inquiry, '  was  he 
quite  certain  he  was  in  love  with 
£llar  'Yes,  of  course,'  Bex  said, 
promi>tly,  and  Mrs.  LesUe  went  to 
bed  with  a  lighter  heart,  and  hoped 
,that  at  anv  rate  she  had  made  the 
best  of  a  bad  business. 

Grace  meanwhile  was  hastily  pre- 
paring for  the  morrow :  and  though 
mdignation  still  burnt  high,  her  r^ 
predicament  presented  itself  every 
moment  in  a  truer  and  more  pain- 
ful light.  Her  conscience^  though, 
she  tried  hard  to  discredit  it,  was 
not  q[uite  clear.  Mrs.  Leslie  s  ac- 
cusations, though  very  exa^erated 
and  crpelly  drawn,  had  a  disagree- 
able diement  of  truth  in  them. 
There  was  the  horror  of  it.  Grace 
could  not  deny  to  herself  that  she 
had  felt  a  satisfaction  in  the  homage 
paid  her  by  Ella's  lovei^-EUa,  who 
had  slighted  her  so,  and  was  so  un- 
kind and  stupid.  She  had  never 
realized  it  to  herself,  or  thought  it 
out  so  far  as  the  matter  had  reached 
that  night;  but  still  the  thought 
had  been  there,  lurking  serpent-like 
— ^the  sweet  revenge,  the  flattered 
vanity,  thedeliciousnessof  triumph. 
Alas,  alas!  It  was  all  true,  then, 
that  Mrs.  Leslie  had  said — all  hor- 
ribly true.  *  I  have  been  a  wretch  l* 
Grace  cried,  as  she  sat  in  despair  in 
her  dismantled  room  and  recalled 
Mrs.  LesUe's  dreadful  words-— *  a 
mean  wretch;  and  0,  how  mise- 
rable I  am  1' 
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A  RAID  AMONG  THE  RHYMERS. 


rnOLERATION  is  an  excellent 
-L  virtue;  but  some  things  and 
people  the  most  Job-like  among  us 
cannot '  stand.*  There  are  certain 
phenomena  which  the  natural  theo- 
logian finds  it  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  his  theory  of  a  righteous  go- 
vernment of  the  world.  Dr.  Gum- 
ming, Mr.  Spurffeon,  Martin  Tupper. 
the  winter  of  1859,  our  friena 
Jones's  African  sherry  at  eighteen 
shiUings  a  dozen,  sharks^  locusts, 
fleas,  and  Professor  Blackie's  Lyri- 
cil  Poetns*  are £(icts  as  unaccoimt- 
able  as  they  are  intolerable. 

A  Professor,  more  especially  of 
the  Humanities,  was  in  the  classic 
period  of  University  history  a  grave 
and  solemn  functionary  who  stalked 
about  his  college  quadrangle  in 
canonicals,  and  who,  if  he  wrote 
nonsense  verses  at  times,  wrote 
them  at  least  in  a  dead  langui^e. 
Professor  Blackie,  to  do  him  justice, 
occasionally     employs     unknown 


to  his  Latin  versions) ;  but  in  every 
other  respect  he  differs  as  widely 
as  possible  from  his  predecessor. 
Of  course  we  speak  of  iAe  poet; 
the  man,  we  make  no  doubt,  is 
'quite  the  contrary.'  But  wken 
mounted  on  his  Pe^us,  Mr. 
Blackie  irresistibly  reminds  us  of 
Tam  O'Shanter  during  his  memo- 
rable ride.  Queer  scraps  of  old 
ballads,  odds  and  ends  of  tunes  he 
had  heard  from  'Souter  Johnny,' 
which  chimed  in  not  unfitly  with 
the  tearing  gallop  of  Meg  towards 
'  the  keystone  of  the  brig,'  and  the 
confused  rush  of  the  witches 
through  the  midnight  air,  rattled 
no  doubt  about  lam's  drunken 
brain.  We  venture  to  assert — 
though  on  internal  evidence  alone 
— ^that  one  of  these  fragmentary  re- 
miniscences closely  resembled  the 
following  passage,  which  we  quote 
verbatim  from  page  49  of  the 
Lyrical  Poema-^ 


tongues  (we  do  not  allude  specially 

Some  praUe  tlie  fair  Qaeen  Mary,  and  some  the  good  Qaeea  Bess, 
And  some  the  wise  Aspasia,  beloved  by  Pericles; 
But  o*er  all  the  world's  brave  women,  there's  one  that  bean  the  mle, 
The  valiant  Jenny  Qeddes,  that  flung  the  three-legged  stool. 
With  a  roW'dow — (U  Oiem  now  / — Jenny  fifty  tJie  ttooll 

Burns  says  of  his  hero,  in  an  in-     cannot   expect    any  mercy  from 


valuable  couplet, 

Tarn  skelpet  on  through  mnd  and  mine, 
Despising  wind,  and  rain,  and  Are. 

Despising  rhyme  and  reason,  art 
and  desi^,  the  Professor  in  like 
manner  has  'skelpet  on  through 
mud  and  mire'  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  his  ride.  Seeing  how 
rapidly  the  machine  works,  and 
how  abundant  the  supply  of  raw 
material  is,  we  acknowledge  witii 
thankfulness  the  comparative  light- 
ness of  the  infliction.  Mr.  Blackie 
has  been  merciful  He  publishes  a 
volume  of  poems  on  the  average 
once  a  year.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  he  can  write  just  such  another 
once  a  week. 

Mr.  £lackie  is  very  severe  upon 
people  who  are  *  cntical.'  He  is 
quite  justified  in  being  so :  for  he 


theuL  and  it  is  always  well  to  have 
the  first  word.  But  a  book  like 
this  frequently  contrives  to  escape 
criticism.  Tne  author  manifests 
such  a  cheerful  audacity  in  ven- 
turing to  attire  in  classic  rai- 
ment his  obstreperous  and  bur- 
lesque muse,  that  the  critic  (who  is 
really  a  very  good-natured  fellow 
at  bottom)  cannot  be  seriously 
angiy,  and  is  inclined  to  leave  the 
world  to  find  out  the  imposition  for 
itself— if  it  can.  And  there  is  un- 
questionably a  good  deal  of  mettle 
and  'go'  in  his  performance.  In 
every  page  a  passion  is  torn  to 
tatters.  The  writer  is  always  in- 
dignant and  vituperative.  He  in- 
dustriously invokes  Heaven  and 
the  reluctant  Muse,  and  he  swears 
like  a  trooper.  '  Inspire  my  heart,' 
he  implores,  on  one  occasion. 


*  Lyrical  Poena,    By  John  Stuart  Blackie,  Professor  of  Oreek  in  the  Univerntgr 
of  Edinburgh.    Sutherland  and  Knox,  Bdinbuxgh.     i860. 


I860.]  Prcftssor  Bhckk's  Poems. 

Inspire  my  heart  with  flooding  emotion  ! 
Fill  me  with  thoughts  as  rich  as  the  leafy  tree,  which  rednndant 
Shakes  her  tresses  around,  and  waves  her  beauty  before  me  ! 
Teach  me  to  praise  thee  with  skill,  that  whoso  hears  may  adore  thee, 
Helios  1  beautiful  orb^  the  plastic  eye  of  creation  I 
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On  another : 

He  may  the  Gk)d  who  sways  the  hearty 
Wean  more  from  each  false  flaring  art^ 
And  still  some  modest  truth  impart. 
Through  thy  revealing ! 

Though  these  fei^^ent  petitions 
have  not  yet  been  answered,  we  do 
not  say  that  they  are  improper  or 
tmcalled  for;  bat  Mr.  Blackie's 
habit  of  swearing,  is  more  objeo 
tionable.  We  cannot  see  the  pro- 
priety of  enforcing,  every  article  of 
nis  combustible  G(nrfem/on  of  Faith 
with  the  emphatic  curse— 

And  who  denies  this  creed 
la  damned  indeed  ; 

and  there  is  no  reason,  to  say  the 
least,  why  he  should  utter  in  the 
circumstances  such  a  terrific  impre- 
cation as  is  contained  in  the  lyric  on 
JSllidaTid,  Most  people  addicted 
to  swearing  devote  their  'eyes'  to 
destruction ;  Mr.  Blackie,  it  will 
be  seen,  selects  another  organ : — 

Fair  ElBflland  I  thou  dearest  spot 
To  each  true-hearted  stalwarth  Soot, 
When  I  forget  thy  small  white  cot 

And  winding  river, 
Sheer  from  my  thought  may  Memory  Uol 

All  trace  for  ever/ 


The  Professor  is  moreover  exces- 
sively combative.  He  appears  to 
suppose  that  everybody  is  engagwi 
air  day  long  in  attacking  his  neigh- 
bour (the  truth  being  that  the  ma- 
jority of  us  are  tolerably  quiet  and 
easy-going  mortals),  and  he  forth- 
with buckles  on  ms  armour,  and 
does  battle  for  the  Innocents.  He 
is  particularly  impressed  wit^  the 
conviction  that  the  English  nation 
entertains  an  intense  and  diabolical 
hostility  to  the  Scot ;  and  to 
judge  from  his  confessions,  a  civil 
war,  in  which  the  Professor  is 
to  hold  a  high  command  in  the 
northern  army^  appears  to  be  im- 
minent : — 

For  we'll  make  a  stand  for  Scotland  yet. 

The  Wallace  and  the  Bruce, 
Though  &osty  wits  may  sneer  at  home. 

And  cockneys  pour  ahuae  ! 
With  the  fire  of  Robert  Bums, 

And  the  faith  of  stout  John  Enoz, 
We'll  be  more  than  a  matdi 

For  the  smooth  English  folks ! 

The  ocmts  belli  is  nowhere  very 
distinctly  set  forth,  but  incidental 
allusions  are  not  wanting : 


Our  glens,  you  deem,  are  pleasant  hunting-ground 
For  London  brewers  and  ducal  debauchees; 
And  our  fair  lochs  and  mountains  a  rare  show 
To  salve  blear  eyes,  sick  with  a  six  months*  view 
Of  peevish  faces  in  a  hot  saloon  1 


It  is,  we  presume,  to  repel  tliis 
invasion  of  *  London  brewers  and 
ducal  debauchees,'  and  to  rescue 
the  virtue  of  his  '  fair  lochs*  from 
the  contamination  of  the  'blear- 
eyed,'  that  the  campai^  is  to  be 
undertaken.  Mr.  Blackie,  however, 
does  not  confine  his  pugnacity  ex- 
clusively to  his  own  people.  Other 
matters  besides  the  kilt  and  the 
philabeg  require  a  helping  hand. 
Some  one,  it  seems,  has  been  at- 
tacking the  worldy  and  the  Celt  is 
again  in  arms. 

Beautiful  world  I 

Though  bigots  condemn  thee. 
My  tongue  finds  no  words 

For  tiie  graces  that  gem  thee  ! 


Bright  world  !  brave  world  t 
Though  witlings  may  blame  thee, 

Wonderful  excellence 
Only  could  frame  thee  I 

The  world  is  no  doubt  profoundly 
indebted  to  the  Professor ;  and  we 
hope  may  contrive  in  the  end,  with 
his  aid,  to  outwit  its  enemies — 
whoever  or  whatever  they  are. 

In  an  age  of  classification,  Mr. 
Blackie's  poems  would  be  divided 
into  the  narrative,  the  historical, 
the  political,  and  the  amatory.  It 
is  diflScult  to  say  in  which  capacity 
he  appears  to  most  advantage. 
Some  readers  may  prefer  the  his- 
torical student,  others  the  political 
moralist]    for  our  own   part  we 
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think  he  is  most  at  home  when,  in 
his  own  wordB, 

Free)  with  aaTige  delight,  by  model  and 

faahioDfl  unoumbered, 
NouriBhiDg  thoughts  as  light  m  tiM  gall 

that  floats  o'er  the  hilkv, 

he  brandiflhes  his  claymore  at  the 
Saxon  and  shouts  the  slogan  of  his 


The  narratiTe  poems  are  remark- 
able for  their  consummate  sim- 
plicity. They  betray  none  of  that 
artifice  which  blemishes  so  many  of 
the  works  of  our  great  poets.  The 
simplicit^r  indeed  is  so  unadorned, 
that  it  is  not  always  eaqr  to 
peroeiTe  in  what  respect  the  Pro- 
fessor's poetry  differs  from  prose. 
In  some  caseik  of  course,  the  difft- 
culty  is  not  felt : — 

John  Fraier  was  a  pfovs  man. 
Who  dwelt  in  lone  Dslquhairn, 

Where  huge  hills  feed  thefonnts  of  Km, 
'Twixt  Sanquhar  and  Garqihaim. 


King  Charles,  he  was  a  despot  fell ; 

With  harlots  and  hoffoons 

He  filled  his  oovrty  and  sooBied  the  hilla 

With  tKOQpers  aad  dntooB& 
•    .       ♦  •  ♦ 

Thej  bound  Ids  arms  and  leg*  with 
thongs, 

As  htttd  as  they  were  able; 
Then  took  him  where  their  horses  aloed. 

And  locked  him  in  the  stablsb       * 

As  'Dalquhaim'  rhymes  with 
'  Carsphaini,'  *  buffoons'  with '  dra- 
goons,' and  ^able'  with  '  stable  f 
John  Frcuer  obviously  belongs  to 
the  domain  of  poeefy*  But  where 
this  process  of  iaentificalion  cannot 
be  undertaken,  we  are  sometimes 
sadly  petplezeo.  WhenMr.Blackie, 
wriluig  of  WalUr  Mpin  for  in- 
stance, tcUs  us — 

How  they  aeeosed  him,  what 
The  oonnts  of  his  offending,  yon  may  read 
In  Foxe^B.book  of  goq»l  witnesses  ; 

or  when  he  describes  the  epjoy- 
ments  of  a  shooting-boz  in  the 


Highlands  ^— ' 

Whether  parsning  the  stag  to  his  hannt  on  the  lone,  rock- 
Hoaataia  tarn,  or  regaling  the  eye  with  grandeur  of  high-piled 
Peak  on  peak,  and  ftasting  the  ear  wHh  mnsb  of  waters 
Sashing  adown  bireh-gleBs,  where  the  trout  in  the  amber  caldron 
Shoots  as  swift  as  a  heA.  ytnmg  thoa^t  from  the  biaili  of  the  thiafcer, 

we  are  tempted  to  ask — Are  not  prose  into  loose,  jolting,  broken- 

ikoae errata  of  the  printer?    Has  winded,  and  flabby  Terse?    How 

not  the  devil  wilfully  and  mali*-  much  more  natural  and  q^izited 

dously    translated    very    decent  than — 

When  he  came  home,  and  sheathed  his  sword^ 
By  an  uncle's  death  he  was  made  the  lord 
Of  a  magnificent  Highland  estate, 
Worth  some  five  or  six  thousand  a-year. 
Where  he  lives  on  his  property,—* 


is  the  passage  as  it  stood  origi- 
nally:— 

'When  he  came  home  and 
sheathed  lus  sword,  bvan  uncle's 
death  he  was  made  tne  lord  of  a 
magnificent  Highland  estate,  worth 
some  five  or  sue  thousand  t^year, 
where  he  lives  on  his  property, 
4&c.'  Seeing,  then,  that  Professor 
Blackie's  narrative  has  all  the  sim- 
plicity of  prose,  we  advise  him  to 
eschew  henceforth  the  form  of 
verse.  He  need  not  scruple  to 
do  so.  No  principle  is  involved. 
It  is  a  mere  matter  of  punctua- 
tion. 

Mr.  Blackie's  political  and  his- 
torical views  are  extremely  decided. 
He  advocates  (so  far  as  we  can 


make  out)  an  evangelical  demo- 
cracy,— a  combination  of  John  Knox 
and  the  working  classes.  The 
Scottish  reformer,  it  appears,  was 
'no  gentleman,'  and  the  Professor 
is  thankful  that  Heaven  has  not 
made  him  one  either; 

I  am  no  gentleman,  not  1 1 

-    No,  no,  no  t 

Our  stout  John  Knoz  was  none— and  why 

Shonld  I  be  so  t 
I  am  no  gentleman,  not  1 1 

No,  no,  no  I 
And  thanJc  the  blessed  God  on  high. 

Who  made  me  so  I 

But  Mr.  Blackie's  historical  Chris- 
tianity leads  him  a  little  further 
than  this.  He  is  distinctly  of 
opinion  (and  at  last  in  avowed,  if 
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not  sobor  prose)  that  it  is  tiie  Axit^ 
of  the  x^iiot  to  awagmafe  his 
tyrant. 

The  talk  about  lav  and  LBaimun 
A7TB0KITT  in  sneh  cases  may  amuse  the 
shallow  and  console  the  coward;  bat  it 
has  no  meaning  to  the  consistent  thinker. 
Tham  toAo  tM  wUh  a  pUnu  komr  of 
asMMSMofiew  (/)  onght  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  when  woItcs  in  sheep's  clothing  ez- 
ereiae  open  &Toe  OTer  the  sheep,  there  is 
nothing  for  the  fisitfafnl  shepherd  bat  to 
nse  secret  force,  when  opportonity  offers. 
The  magistrate  has  no  right  to  bear  the 
sword  in  sapport  of  injostice;  nor  do 
cardinals  eigpy  any  sacred  priirilege  to  dye 
their  stockings  porple  in  the  blood  of 
Jnat  men* 

We  are  not  i^eqidxed  to  ^noanoe 
an^r  v^ndict  on  Mr.  Hackie's  vindi- 
caU(m  of  'natural  justice.*  He  is 
quite  entitled  to  aoTocate  assassU 
natimi,  if  he  likes:  but  at  the 
same  time  we  woula  warn  him,  in 
a  spirit  of  Mendliness,  to  keep  out 
of  the  way  of  her  Msjest/s  At- 
tom^-QeueraL 

It  is.  howeyer,  as  an  amatoiy 
poet  tnat  Mr.  Kackie  ia  beet 
Known.  He  is  the  Scottish  Ani^ 
creon.  Even  among  the  bleak 
morasaea  and  mountains  of  the 


north,  Cupid  wuigs  his  shaft,  and 
the  Great  Beformer  himself  twice 
appeared  before  'the  hjrmeneal 
attar.'  There  is  no*  reason,  there- 
fore, why  Mr.  Bladde  should  not 
perpetuate  the  channs  of  the  £ur 
and  famous  women  who  haTegraced« 
or  who  still  srace,  his  native  land. 
Athens  may  ooastits  Aspasia ;  but 
was  not  Mrs.  Janet  Geddes  a  house- 
holder in  the  Ganongate  ?  And  if 
it  be  indeed  true,  as  Mr.  Kirk- 
Patrick  Sharp  has  profanely  as- 
serted, that  that  stanch  upholder 
of  Plresbyterian  discipline  was  her- 
self itsolject,  and  that  thestool  with 
which  she  demolished  prelacy  was 
none  other  than  the  'cutty-stool,' 
or  stool  of  repentance,  which  she 
had  been  condemned  to  occupy  for 
a  breach  of '  the  minor  morahties  ** 
— ^why,  the  Greek  heroine  was,  as 
our  poet  puts  it,  'beloved  by 
Pericles,'  being  upon  the  whole, 
we  may  presume,  httle  better  than 
she  should  be.  Mr.  Blackie's  amsr 
tory  fervour  becomes  sometimes^ 
however,  rather  demonstrative. 
Most  of  the  lyrics  with  which  he 
dilutes  lus  passion,  are  addressed 
to  a  ladv  whom  he  euphoniously 
names 'Janets' 


I  know  a  lass  I  will  not  name^ 

For  in  this  enl  planet 
A  tbonsand  tongnes  my  praise  would  Uaioe^ 

So  m  just  call  her  Jakbt. 
A  lass  of  snch  fine  witdiing  grace, 

That,  bnt  my  sails  are  fnried, 
Pd  chase  her  at  a  rattling  pace 

For  love  o*er  half  the  world  : 
This  dainty  Janet  I 


Though  tfate  picture  of '  this  dainty 
Janet/  flying  'at  a  rattling  pace' 
from  the  embraces  of  a  Professor 
of  the  Greek  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, belongs  perhaps  rather  to  the 
ludicrous  than  to  the  licentious, 
yet  we  would  respectfully  submit 
to  Mr.  BLackie  the  propriety  of 


toning  down  a  few  of  the  more  sug- 
gestive expressions.  Having  said 
this  much,  it  is  only  due  to  him^ 
and  to  his  publishers,  to  add  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  love- 
pieces  a're  entirely  tiMo^c^umo^, 
and  that  no  one  of  his  heroines  is 
imduly  enticing. 


Fanny  MacMnrdoeh,  Fanny  MacMurdoch, 
Blithe  and  blooming  Fanny  MaoMnrdodi, 
My  heart  was  glad,  and  my  heart  was  sad, 
When  fint  I  looked  on  Fanny  MacKnrdooh. 

The  most  prudish  critic  cannot  affirm  that  these  or  similar  observa- 

*  'Margaret  Geddes,'  says  Kr.  Sharp,  'replete  with  holy  seal,  which  her  pre- 
ceding Sab^th*s  rebnke  for  fornication  had  doubtless  much  inflamed,  discharged  the 
stool  on  which  she  was  mtting  at  his  head.' — MemorUUs  of  Me  Fiseeitwl  of  Dwndte. 
By  Mark  Napier.     Vol.  i.  p.  193. 
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tions  are  calculated  to  arouse  any 
improper  feelings  in  Miss  MacMur- 
doch'a  bosom. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
felicity  with  whidi  Mr.  Blackie 
employs  unknown  tongues.  The 
melody  of  the  lines, — 

UnerTBiehbarer ! 

Unbekfuinter  I 

Unrergleichbarer !    . 

Unbenannter  1 

will  recommend  the  idyll  in  which 
they  occur  to  many  readers :  but 
is  not  his  interpretation  of  the 
cricket's  song  even  happier  1 

Ab  I  Gftme  Qp  from  Manthon, 

To  high  Featelico, 
I  heard  a  cricket  on  a  tree 

Singing  just  so, 

Birry-birr-wirr.burr-wiirr ! 

•  •  •  • 

Then  spake  to  me  that  airy  thing, 

<  Thoa  mortal  toiling  lour. 
Who  hath  not  heard,  both  beast  and  bird. 
That  man  was  bom  to  Woe  ? 

Birry-birr-wiir-bnrr-wuir  I 
The  truth  I  tell  to  thee, 
I  sing  because  I'm  not  a  man. 
But  a  cricket  on  a  tree  1 
Birry-birr-wiix-burr-wurr  I 

Cricket  on  a  tree  I 
Burr-wurr-birr-wirr— 
What  could  more  happy  be  f 

We  would  reconmiend  Mr. 
Blackie  ^seeing  how  well  he  has 
succeeded  in  this  instance)  to  ex- 
tend his  adaptations.  Something 
might  be  made  of  the  common 
g:oose,  and  the  billy-goat  is  suscep- 
tible of  brilliant  combinations.  A 
duet  between  the  Professor  and  a 
donkey  of  some  standing  would 
offer,  we  venture  to  believe,  pecu- 
liar attractions. 

But  we  must  part  with  Mr. 
Blackie,  and  in  bidding  him  fare- 
well, can  we  do  so  more  affec- 
tionately than  in  his  own  wordsl 

ThB  age  is  full  of  taUxn.    Thou 
Be  silent  for  a  season. 

Another  volume  of  poems  that 
we  are  forced  to  condemn,  lies  be- 
side us.  But  it  is  with  very  dif- 
ferent feelings,  and  in  a  much  more 
serious  spirit,  that  we  indicate  our 
disagreement  with  Mrs.  Barrett 
Browning.    She   is   a   true  poet ; 


she  has  been  endowed  with  a  power- 
ful and  truthful  imagination.  We 
cannot  under  any  circumstances 
compare  the  flippancies  of  a  fluent 
scribe,  with  the  Puck-like  caprice 
Of  pale-mouthed  prophet  dreaming. 

I^  then,  we  protest  against  the 
poetry  and  the  politics  of  her  new 
work,**^  we  do  so '  against  the  grain,' 
and  only  because  we  believe  that 
grave  literary  and  political  sins 
have  been  committed  by  one  to 
whom  our  literature  owes  much. 

We  do  not  indeed  object  to  the 
subject  she  has  chosen.  We  can 
see  no  reason  why  the  minstrel 
should  not  be  permitted  to  toudi 
the  political  controversies  which 
agitate  his  contemporaries.  The 
moment  of  repose  which  the  sculp- 
tor seizes  is  not  the  only  attitude 
the  poet  can  render.  Wliatever 
enlists  the  emotions  or  stirs  the 
blood,  may  contribute  material  to 
his  art  And  some  of  the  truest 
poetry  has  been  written  by  men 
who  iought'  with  their  swords  all 
6aj,  and  *  sang  the  song  at  night.' 
Of  late  years  many  excellent  poli- 
tical poems  have  been  composed ; 
those  oy  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Lush- 
ington,  to  whom  the  laureate  dedi- 
cated The  Princess,  (a  man  of  ftae 
culture,  and  devoted  to  freedom), 
being  among  the  best  we  know. 
His  last  little  volume,  Za  Nation 
Boutiguth^e,  and  the  Joint  Compo- 
sitions, in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  one  whose  nervous  intellect  and 
masculine  style  still  strengthen 
and  adorn  our  somewhat  emascu- 
lated criticism, — merit  ihore  notice 
than  they  have  obtained.  A  word 
upon  them  in  passing. 

La  Nation  Boutiqiti^  is  a  book 
in  which  a  clear  and  consistent 
political  conviction  is  strongly  ex- 
pressed. Barbaric  Russia  tlu*eat- 
ened  civilized  and  Christian  Europe 
as  Macedonia  threatened  Greece. 
To  repel  the  barbarian  was  an 
urgent  duty  which  every  Athenian 
owed  to  the  land  of  his  birth  and 
to  the  civilization  in  whose  fore- 
most ranks  he  stood.  To  arouse 
this  conviction  among  Englishmen 
as  '  the  greatest  of  patriots,  states- 


*  Poems  before  Congress,    By  Sliiabeth  Barrett  Browning.    Londoa :  Chapman 
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men,  and  orators/  aroused  it  amonff 
ids  countrymen,  was  the  object  of 
the  poemsj  and  of  the  preface — ^a 
preface  which  is  more  fervid,  vivid, 
and  struck  with  more  authentic  fire 
than  the  x>oems  themselves.  It  is 
the  argument  of  a  great  oration, 
and  it  glows  with  all  the  fervour 
of  speech.  This  indeed  is  charac- 
teristic of  all  Mr.  Lushington's 
prose  writings^  which  are  the 
writing  not  of  a  critic,  but  of  a 
man  gifted  with  the  &culty  of  the 
poet  and  the  temperament  of  the 
orator.  The  address  To  King  Victor 
JSmmanuel  conveys  a  fur  idea  of 
the  manner  in  wmch  political  sub-, 
jects  are  treated  in  this  volume, 
and  is  besides  interesting  at  the 

E resent  time,  when  the  fruits  of  a 
eroic  life  and  policy  are  being 
gathered  in. 

Aye,  let  the  Jesuits  lie 

Pointing  the  moral  of  thy  house's  woes — 

'Tis  well  the  hase  be  gladdened,  when 

their  foes, 
The  braye  and  gentle,  die, 

Aje,  let  them  oonnt  the  llTes, 

The  dear  ones,  stricken  sudden  at  thy 

side — 
The  mother  and  the  brother  and  the 
.    bride — 
*]jo,  how  oar  soomer  thrives.^ 

Tet  onward,  as  before, 

Victor  Emmannel !  stricken  not  in  wrath — 

Task  nobler  has  none  Hying ;  plain  the 

path 
And  upward ;  ask  no  more. 

For  full  heroic  strain 
Of  temper,  leyel  with  heroic  act, 
Perchance  bntthis  agenial  natnre  lacked-** 
The  steeling  touch  of  pain. 

Be  all  the  hour  desires ; 

Soldier,  inheritor  of  soldier  blood, 

0  king,  baptized  to  Freedom,  in  the  flood 

Of  fatal  battle  fires, 

Where  'mid  the  thousands  slain- 
For  Italy,  her  martyrs,  not  her  last, 
From  sire  to  son  the  crown  of  Piedmont 

past, 
Heirloom  of  noble  pain. 

Fearless  abroad,  at  home 
Be  resolute  in  truth,  in  boldness  wise; 
And  Booming,  teach  thy  people  to  despise 
The  unctuous  threats  of  Borne. 

Thy  polestar  be  yon  shrine ; — 

Where  high  Supexga  from  the  champaign 

springs 
A  vanquished  exile  sleeps,  'mid  victor  kings 
Most  honoured  of  his  line. 
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A  patriot's  renown, 

A  people's  tears,  the  laurel  of  the  braye^ 

These,  Virtue  gaye  him ; — Fortune  took 

or  gaye 
The  Lombard's  iron  crown* 

A  Liberator's  name 

Be  left  thee .    When  that  columned  eresi 

shall  see 
The  black  train  grow  from  out  the  gates 

f6r  thee, 
Leaye  to  thy  son  the  same. 

So,  where  from  fringing  snow 

Slope  sunward  the  Biyiera's  oliye  woodsL 

Or  where  past  walls  of  Alps  that  feed  hia 

flocks, 
Sweeps  through  his  plains  the  P0| 

Kay  Genoa,  Turin,  stand 

Twin  headstones  of  the  comer ;  mighty 

rocks 
Set  in  the  desert,  shading  Freedom's  flocks 
Amid  a  weaiy  land. 

^  HheJointCcmpodtUms — ^terse  and 
vivid^  written  m  true  and  pure 
English,  and  in  which  much  manly 
feeling  and  sound  political  philo* 
Bophv  are  condensed  into  single 
couplets — ^are  special  favourites 
with  us.  Most  of  the  descriptions 
in  A  Rural  Ride  are  excellent,  and 
the  honest  twists,  the  odd  an- 
tipathies, the  homespun  prejudices 
of  Oobbett's  mind  are  treated  with 
a  hearty  and  humorous  kindli*- 
ness  very  pleasant  to  behold.  The 
scene  at  the  University,  when  the 
news  spreads  that  'starving  stal- 
wart men'  are  marching  on  the 
town, 

At  dawn  we  heard — ^that  night  by  six 
Nor  loye  nor  money  purchased  sticks, 
Quick  ranged  in  numbered  bands 
We  watched  each  post  and  passage  straiti 
From  Jesus  to  the  towered  gate, 
Where  sceptred  Edward  stands, 

is  drawn  with  great  spirit;  and  the 
picture  of  the  Uoronationr^ 

The  pomps  of  England's  royal  prime. 
The  splendour  of  the  olden  time, 

is  refoarkable  at  once  for  richness 
of  colouring  and  simplicity  of  ex- 
pression. 

Far  round  the  glittering  multitude 
Boss  in  their  plumed  aud  jewelled  pride; 
And  the  old  walls  were  glorified 
With  colours,  as  a  changing  wood 
Tints  a  steep  mountain-side, 
When  autumn's  cloudless  noontide  fills 
With  light  the  hollows  of  the  hills. 
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Belov  in  foil  heraldic  state 

The  noblest  blood  of  England 

The  qoarterings  won  in  modem  war^ 

Wherever  earth  has  lands  or  seas^ 

At  OamperdowB  er  Trtfiilgar, 

From  India  to  the  Pyrenees^ 

Were  mixed  with  shielda  that  gteamed  of 

yore 
At  Neville's  CrQfls»  or  Azinoonr. 
With  rolling  thnnders  deep  and  sweet 
The  organ  bailed  her  entering  feet. 
Like  some  strong  rirer  bearing  free 
Its  waters  throngh  an  inland  M% 
The  dear  oontinnons  music  Tied 
With  the  thick  ctash  of  hnman  sona^ 
That  shook  the  peopled  walls  aroud; 
And,  when  the  tmnnlt  diedy 
Flowed  with  fnll  stream  of  melody^ 
Slow  sinking  in  the  sUenoe  known 
To  deep-hnshed  multitudes  alone. 
I  saw  her  from  the  Priinate*s  hand 
Keceive  the  emblems  of  command, 
Of  justice,  and  of  gnsardian  lore ; 
The  orb^  the  swotd,  and  mystic  dore^ 
In  rltnsl  order  meet :  and  then 
Strange  thoughts  did  every  mind  divid^ 
Of  holy  awe  and  human  pride : 
Sren  here,  and  thni,  the  crown  was  set 
On  Saxon  brows,  ere  England  yet 
Throned  in  that  chair  Plantageaet^ 
The  leading  name  of  men. 

Our  readers  mtist  tmderstand  that 
we  are  not  criticising  Mr.  Lushing- 
ton,  and  that  we  have  only  used  his 
poems  to  illustrate  the  proposition, 
that  very  good  poetiy  may  oe  made 
out  of  our  current  politics.  Mrs. 
Browning  indeed  has  failed,  but 
we  think  not  undeservedly;  for.  ad 
with  Hero,  'treason  is  in.  ner 
thought'— treason  to  a  cause  which 
the  poet  is  bound  to  cherish. 
Poetry  is  the  handmaid  of  freedom. 
Through  it  the  feelings  of  the  op- 
pressed have  found  in  all  ages  an 
outlet  and  a  vindication,  ft  has 
roused  the  slave  to  seek  redress;  it 
has  written  its  epitaph  when,  as 
sometimes  happens  in  this  world, 
freedom  has  failed  and  victory  re- 
mains with  the  despot.  '  The  race 
is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle 
to  the  strong,'  and  too  ofteft  the 
poet  can  only  *  table  his  protest,' 
leaving  his  great  wrong  enrobed  in 
words  of  immortal  scorn  or  sorrow 
to  be  righted  at  the  judgment-seat* 

Wrecked  all  thy  hopes,  0  friend-^ 

Hopes  for  thyself  thine  Italy,  thine  Own; 

High  gifts  defeated  of  their  due  renown, 

Long  toil — and  this  the  end. 

•  «  «  • 


What  to  the  dead  ayatt 

The  chance  sncoesa,the  Uuidering  praise 

of  fame  f 
Oh,  rather  il^aal^  somewhere  the  noble 

aim 
Is  crowned^  though  hers  it  fiul. 

ITuie  are  the  traths,  superior  to 
senile,  'unseen  and  eternal,'  that 
poetry  no  less  than  theology  has 
to  vindicate;  and  it  is  base  and 
mmatdral  therefore  when  the  poet^ 
except  as  a  captive  in  f etten,  foi- 
loTTs  the  despot  in  his  triumph. 

There  are  some  things  m  this 
worid  that  it  is  best  to  witness  in 
silence.  We  may  nnoice  that  good 
has  come  out  of  evil  t  but  it  is  not 
safe  to  erect  'the  aoing  of  evil 
that  good  may  come*  into  a  creed 
We  are  glad  that  Italy  has  been 
freed.  We  are  glad  that  tiie  Qoth 
has  been  driven  out  Our  sym- 
pathies are  with  the  historic  peoples 
who  should  inherit  the  freedom  as 
-well  as  the  inteliectoal  and  artistic 
trophies  of  the  Kepublic&  To  us 
it  is  not  unmemorable  that  Victor 
iEhnmanuel 


By  unfamiliar  Amo,  and  the  dome 
Of  Bmnelleschi. 

But  though  we  are  content  to  ac- 
cept with  thankfulness  the  end,  the 
less  that  is  said  about  the  means 
the  better.  In  Qod's  name,  do  not 
allow  triumphant  success  to  dazzle 
us  out  of  our  senses — out  of  our 
sense  of  truth,  out  of  our  sense  of 
right.  Italian  freedom  has  a  pecu- 
liar sacredness  in  our  eyes,  out  it 
IS  because  we  desire  to  see  it  firmlv 
built  up,  that  we  feel  no  triumph 
when  we  learn  that  its  foundations 
have  been  laid  by  the  undean 
hands  of  the  l^nrant  The  eman* 
cipation  of  Italy  is  insecure  while 
it  rests  on  the  enslavement  of 
Europe.  Mrs.  Browning  may  vin- 
dicate the  reign  of  fraud  and  fi>rcey 
if  she  think  fit ;  but  she  must  be 
told  that  this  is  the  first — ^let  it  be 
the  only — occasion,  when  'the 
deathless  fire  on  the  altar'  has  been 
devoted  to  so  base  a  use.  If  our 
voice  canx)enetrate  to  where  'Amo 
woos  us  to  the  fair  white  walls,'  we 
would  beseech  Mr&  Browning  to  re- 
trace her  steps.  Freedom — ^we  say  it 
sorrowfully  enough-— cannot  afford 
at  present  to  lose  any  of  het  old 
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allies.    Not  the  Birmingham  demo-  to  the  old  aUianoe,  can  afford  to- 

crat  aloney  bat  too  many  of  ns  who  choose  the  better  part, 

have  to  work  that  we  may  eat.  and  Oar    disagreement    with  Mrs» 

who  have  in   conaeqnenoe  little  Browning  is  vital    Her  estimate 

leisare  to  spend  upon  any  snbject  of  the  present  position  <^  Eoro- 

that  does  not  directly  concern  onr  pean  pontics  ana  political  freedom 

own  handicraft,  are  ready  to  say,  is  in   onr  opinion  onpardonably 

^Peciah  Savoy  P  bnt  the  poet  at  false.    She  tells  as  that  the  ^peror 

least,  breathing  as  hedoes  ^  a  pnrer  of  the  French  is  a  great  and  viz- 

ether  and  serener  air/  may  be  true  toons  roler. 

We»  poets  (^  the  people,  who  take  part 
With  ekmental  jnstiee,  sfttuftl  rights 
Join  in  our  echoes  also,  nor  refrain. 
We  meet  thee,  0  Napoleon,  at  this  height 

At  last^  and  find  thee  great  enongh  to  pnlse. 

•  *  •  *  • 

Snblime  deliTerer  ! — after  many  days 

Found  worthy  of  the  deed  thou  art  conie  to  do*- 

Emperor 

Brenuore* 

A  'sublime  Deliverer/  she  is  convinced,  most  be  from  his  position 
more  fitted  to  aid  freedom  than  any  Intimate  monarch. 

Autocrat?  let  them  seofl^ 

Who  fail  to  comprehend 
That  a  ruler  incarnate  of 

The  people,  must  transoeod 
All  common  king-bom  kings. 
The  people's  blood  runs  through  him. 
Dilates  from  head  to  foot» 
Creates  him  absolute, 
And  from  this  great  beginning 
Brokes  a  greater  end 
To  justify  and  renew  him— 
Emperor 
Bvermore* 

The  'sublime  Deliverer'  imagines  'a  great  Deed'*— the  liberation  of  Italy. 

.  .  A  great  man  (who  was  crowned  one  day) 

Imagined  a  great  Deed  ; 
He  shaped  it  out  of  cloud  and  day, 

He  touched  it  finely  till  the  seed 
Possessed  the  flower  ;  from  heart  and  brain 
He  fed  it  wiUi  large  thoughts  humane^ 

To  help  a  peopWs  need. 

So  he  goes  to  war  to  work  out  his  great  Deed,  backed  by  a  people  who 
have  the  same  caose  at  heart. 

On  she  passed  to  a  FroDchman,  his  arm  carried  off  bj  a  ball ; 

Kneeling,  .  .  '  0  more  than  my  brother  !  how  shall  I  thank  thee  for  all  ? 

Eadi  of  the  heroes  around  us  has  fought  for  his  land  and  line, 

But  ilwvk  hast  fought  for  a  stranger,  £  hate  of  «  wrong  not  thine. 

Happy  are  all  free  peoples,  too  strong  to  be  dispoeseased. 

But  blessed  are  those  among  nations,  who  dare  to  be  steong  for  the  resL* 

And  then  Mrs.  Browning,  *view-  Now,  in  the  first  plajce,  is  not 
ing  her   England    o'er  Alp  and  this    a    monstrons   caricature  of 
sea,'  *  cries  aloud  in  her  poet-pas-  history?    The  Emperor  was  per-* 
sion'  because  Englishmen  remain  fectly  disintererted  when  he  under- 
mercenary,  and  selfish,  and  seep-  took  the  Italian  war!    His  nn- 
tical    of    the   exalted   virtue   of  selfish  attachment  to  Italy- 
sublime  Deliverers,-*  nation   of  Beautifulltaly !  golden  amber, 
shopkeepers,  who  do  not  go  to  war  .^^^  ^^  ^^  ^j,^  of  lowand  traitoi^ 
for  an  idea,  but  who    keep  their 
powder  dry*  notwit^tanding.  forced  him  to  qnairel  with  Anatna  I 
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<  He  did  not  mean  to  add  Savo^  to 
France,  nor  to  rectify  *  the  frontiers 
of  the  Empire  r  And  the  French 
trooper  eagerly  joined  the  cam- 
paign, because  he  felt  a  brotherly 
love  for  the  enslaved  Italians,  and 
not  because  an  unquenchable  thirst 
•for  military  glory  consumes  the 
grandsons  of  the  veterans  who  de- 
solated Europe !    CredcU  JttdcBtu, 

But  the  political  faith  which  Mrs. 
Browning  professes  is  even  more 
dangerously  false.  We  say  nothing 
of  ffapoleon^s  tide  to  the  throne  : 
vows  were  made  to  be  broken,  ana 
'sublime  Deliverers'  cannot  be 
tied  by  the  oaths  which  bind 
meaner  mortals;  but  surely  the 
failure  of  a  ereat  people  to  work 
out  their  freedom  is  a  spectacle  that 
ought  not  to  be  regartled  with  in- 
decent exultation  by  any  free  man 
or  woman.  Apart  altogether,  how* 
ever,  from  such  considerations, — 
Is  tne  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  a 
&ct  for  which  we  must  fervently 
^ank  Heaven?  Even  on  Mrs. 
Browning's  own  showing,  we  answer 
— ^No.  She  sneers  at  those  who 
hold  that  the  public  law  of  nations 
ought  not  to  be  disregarded,  can- 
not be  disregarded,  even  in  a  good 
cause,  without  great  evil  and  peril ; 
and  she  rejoices  that  a  ruler  has 
.been  at  last  discovered  who,  UU'* 
touched  by  fear  or  remorse,  can 
break  through  the  fine-spim  cob- 
webs, the  gossamer  dudnsy  of 
ancient  treaties. 

He  holds  that»  conaenting  or  dimdenU^* 
Nations  must  move  with  the  tiyie : 

ABStimes  that  guilt  with  a  precedent 

'    Boahles  the  guilt  of  the  crime ; 
PenieB  that  a  alaver's  bond, 
Or  a  treaty  signed  by  knavefl^ 

0i¥e8  an  inexpugnable  claim 

To  abolishing  men  into  slayes. 

Is  Mrs.  Browning  serious?  Is 
not  this  the  argument  that  has  ever 
proved  most  fatal  to  freedom  ?  The 
man  who  believes  that  his  self-will 
is  the  su^ema  lex,  and  who,  because 
«he  considers  them  unjust  or  un- 
righteous, refuses  to  recognise  the 
oHigations  of  law,  has  been  in  all 
a^es  of  the  world  the  surest  ally 
(^  tyranny,  the   most  dangerous 


enemy  to  liberty.  We  thought 
that  by  this  time,  and  by  our  own 
nation  at  least,  the  doctrine,  that 
freedom  has  nothing  to  hope  for, 
and  everything  to  fear,  from  such 
a  man,  had  become  axiomatic.  The 
sense  of  utter  insecurity  which  at 
the  present  moment  paralyses 
Europe — paralyses  her  commerce, 
her  industry,  her  arts,  and  the  whole 
intricate  mechanism  of  her  life — 
might  convince  the  most  incre- 
dulous, might  convince  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing herself,  how  mischievous  to 
steady  progress  this  disturbing 
element  invariably  proves. 

The  bitterness  with  which  Mrs. 
Browning  speaks  of  her  own  coun- 
tiy^  is  to  us  (who  believe  that  the 
attitude  of  Eng^nd  has  been  upon 
the  whole  wise  and  honourable, 
prudent  and  resolute)  the  most 
painful  feature  in  her  book.  We 
think  that  she  has  utterly  mis- 
judged us ;  but  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  vindicate  ourselves,  let  us 
ask  Mrs.  Browning  a  single  ques- 
tion. She  denounces  in  strong 
words  the  sins  of  English  Qovern- 
ments:  she  laments  the  miseries 
which  the  English  people  suffer. 

Evermore 
My  heart  is  sore 
For  my  own  land's  sins ;  for  little  feet 
Of  children  bleeding  along  the  street : 

For  parked  up  honours  that  gainsay 

The  right  of  way  : 
For  almsgiving  through  a  door  that  is 
Not  open  enough  for  two  friends  to 


For  loTC  of  freedom  which  abates 

Beyond  the  Straits ; 
Tor  patriot  yirtae  starred  to  vice  on 
Self-praise,  self-interest,  and  suspicion. 

For  an  oligarchic  parliament 
And  bribes  well  meant.  Ac. 

She  has  not  used  stronger  lan- 
guage to  describe  the  misrule  of 
the  Grand-Dukes;  and  it  is  that 
misrule  which  m  her  opinion  insti- 
led foreign  intervention.  Kow, 
suppose  her  hero  should  teariui- 
otner  treaty  to  tatters,  should 
'  shape  another  great  Deed,'  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  enfranchise  an- 
other misgoverned  nation,  should 
think    of  liberating    £r<,^*would 


*  The  coup  cTitai  of  185 1  snpplies,  we  nxppoee^  an  illustration  of  a  'dissident 
.natioa'  *  moving  with  the  time.* 
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she  not  bel>0Tind  agam  to  celebrate 
the  Deliverer  ?  Canning,  anticipat- 
ing Mrs.  Browning,  has  pithily 
described  the  cosmopolitan  poh- 
tician  :— 

A  steady  patriot  of  the  world  alone. 
The  friend  of  every  oonntiy — bat  his 
own. 

Such  a  being  afifords,  no  doubt,  a 
very  pleasing  object  to  angelic  con- 
templation ;  out  is,  we  fancy,  upon 
the  whole,  rather  '  too  much  of  a 
good  thing'  for  this  present  evil 
world* 

Mrs.  Browning's  book  being  in- 
tended for  a  political  manifesto,  it 


is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  that 
<u  poetry  it  is  a  complete  failure. 
There  are  one  or  two  passages  that 
recal  the  cunning  hand  and  the 
sweet  voice  of  the  accomplished 
poetess  ;*and  the  piece  entitled  An 
Aiuftut  Voice — Una  voce  angusta 
— ^in  which  the  Emperor  sarcasti- 
cally recommends  tne  Tuscans  to 
take  back  their  Grand-Duke,  is 
bitter  and  powerful ;  though  it  i» 
strange  that  Mrs.  Browning's  keen 
moral  perception  should  not  teach 
her  that  such  an  argument  in  the 
mouth  of  the  man  who  negotiated 
the  treaty  of  Villafranca  is  the 
very  apotheosis  of  bad  faitL 


You'll  take  back  yonr  Qrand  Dake  T 

'Twas  weak  that  he  fled  from  the  Pittl: 
Bat  consider  how  little  he  shook 

At  thooght  of  bombarding  yoor  city  t 
And  balancing  that  with  this, 

The  Christian  rale  is  plain  for  as ; 
Or  the  Holy  Father's  Swiss 

Ha¥e  shot  his  Penigians  in  vain  for  as. 
Toa'll  call  back  the  Grand  Dake. 

Toa'll  take  back  yoar  Grand  Dake  f 

Obserre,  there's  no  one  to  force  it, — > 
Unless  the  Madonna,  St.  Lake 

Drew  for  yon^  ehoose  to  endorse  ik 
/  ehaxge  yoa  by  great  St.  Martino 

And  prodigies  qaickened  by  wrong, 
Bemember  yoar  dead  on  Ticino ; 

Be  worthy,  be  constant,  be  strong. 
Bah  I—call  back  the  Grand  Dake  ! 


But,  on  the  whole,  the  poetry  is 
the  weakest,  most  inchoate,  most 
unmusical,  and  most  ineffective 
that  we  have  met  with  for  a  lon^ 
time.  We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  use  this  language :  had  we  not  a 
real  and  most  honest  admiration 
for  Mrs.  Browning's  gifts  we  would 
willingly  hold  our  peace ;  but  the 
disease  is  malignant,  a  sharp  re- 
medv  is  needed,  ana  it  is  best  to 
speak  out  plainly. 

Another  poet  waits  on  the  thres- 
hold :  let  us  introduce  him  to  our 
readers,  and  have  done.  His  little 
volume  has  been  unrecognised  by 
the  critics,  and  yet  we  think  that 
it  rings  like  true  metal.  ^  It  is  as 
much  the  duty  of  criticism — and 
to  u&  at  all  tunes  a  much  more 
pleasant  duty— to  approve  unpre- 


tending merit  ad  to  laugh  at  folly 
and  rebuke  presumption.  The  De- 
feTice  ofGuenevere^  and  Other  Poenu^ 
by  William  Morris,  deserves  for 
several  reasons  an  attentive  and 
candid  examination. 

Mr.  Morris  is  the  poet  of  pre- 
Baphaelitism.  'To  my  friend. 
Dante  Qabiiel  Bossetti,  painter, 
he  dedicates  his  book;  and  it  is 
not  £uiciful  to  sav  that  there  is  a 
striking  family  likeness  between 
the  works  of  the  poet  and  those  of 
the  jMiinter.  Both  artists  draw 
their  inspiration  from  the  fount  of 
the  MorU  d! Arthur.  They  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  figures 
of  England's  chivalry,  and  with  the 
forms  of  its  heroic  life.  Instead 
of  Palmerston  and  Napoleom 
Arthur  and  Lancelot  and  Galahaa 
are  the  names  in  all  men's  mouths* 


*  The  Defence  of  CfueneverCf  and  Other  Pomu,    By  William  Moixis.    London ; 
Bell  and  Daldy*     1858. 
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<3aeiieTereiBthefllaiidardto'w]i]clL  iiU  his  oontemponiieBy  is  eioelled 

tiie  beauty  of  all  other  women  ia  by  no  one  perfaapa  sinee  Titian,  in 

nnoonsdously  referred.    We  hear  tne   orient  richness,   the  viTid 

of  ^bastides'  and  '  villa;^es/  of  the  splendour,  the  intense  glow  which 

'camaille'  and  the  *  ceinture,'  and  he  can  bring  out  of  colours  that^  in 

the 'basnety' and  the 'salade,' more  the  hands  of  other  men.  remain 

tJian  enough  perhaps ;  but  at  the  dingjr  and  inefiectiye,  and  produce 

same  time,  we  see  that  these  are  no  vivid  impression.    It  is  always, 

not  the  mere  staj^e  properties  in  a  in  like  manner,  the  colour  of  an 

fantastic  mumming,  an  Jldiintoun  object   which    first  attracts  Mr. 

tournament ;  that  tne  emplo;pient  Morris's  eye.   He  fidls  in  lore  with 

of  antique  words  and  habits  is  not  the  golden  hair  of  his  heroines, 

formal  or  antiquarian  only,  but  before  he  marks  whether  they  axe 

denotes  a  living  insight  into  the  tall  or  short,  ughr  or  beautifiiL  The 

thought  and  heart   of  the   dead  green  and   gola  and  purple  and 

people    whose  life  they  shaped,  scarlet  which  Mr.  Bossetti  uses  are 

Then  they  are  both  oolorists  of  a  reproduced  in  his  poema.     Take 

high  order.     Mr.  Bossetti  excels  thi%  for  instance : — 

llidwa js  of  a  walled  guden, 

In  the  htsppf  poplar  tend, 

Did  an  ancieBt  omUo  itund. 
With  an  old  ktught  for  a  warden. 

ICany  scarlet  brieks  there  were 

In  its  wall,  and  old  grey  stone ; 

Over  which  red  apples  shone 
At  ths  right  time  of  the  year. 

On  the  hri^s  ths  green  noss  grew. 

Yellow  lichen  on  the  stone, 

Over  which  red  spples  shons : 
Little  war  that  oastte  knew. 

Deep  green  water  fiU'd  the  moat, 

£teh  side  had  a  red-hrick  lip, 

Green  and  mossy  with  the  drip 
Of  dew  and  rain  :  there  was  a  boat 

Of  esanren  wood,  with  hsngingi  green 

Abooi  the  stem ;  it  was  great  bliss 

For  loTets  to  sit  there  and  kiss 
In  the  hot  sunmer  noons,  not  seen. 

The  painted  drawbridge  over  it 

Went  up  and  down  with  gilded  chains. 
^Twas  pleasant  in  the  summer  rains 

Within  the  bridge-honee  there  to  rit. 

There  were  fir^e  swans  that  ne'er  did  eat 
The  water-weede,  £or  ladies  came 
Bach  day*  and  yonng  knights  did  the  samSb 

Aadgafe  them  cakes  and  bread  for  meat. 

Ihej  had  a  honae  of  painted  wood, 

A  red  roof  gold-spiked  over  it^ 

Wherein  upon  their  eggs  to  sit 
Week  afler  week ;  no  drop  of  Uood 

Drawn  from  men's  bodies  Ity  sword-blowi^ 

Came  ever  there,  or  sny  tear ; 

Kost  eeitsinly  from  year  to  year 
'Tvas  plessant  as  a  FroTsnee  rose. 

There  it   must  be  gianted  that  pesr  rather  to  seek  after.  Probably 

Mr.  Morris  disphtys  a  good  deal  the  inducement  to  this  is  the  same 

of  the  harshness  and  unfainlineas  in  either  case :  with  the  painter^ 

which  some  of  these  pamters  ap-  contempt  for  the  mere  fine-lady- 
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like  elegances  of  form;  with  tbp 
poet,  contempt  for  the  mere  Long- 
lellow-Hke  eneminacies  of  rh3rme, 
^We  will  leave  the  tMiXmery  de- 
partment to  others/  they  say^-a 
little  too  decidedly  perhaps.  It  is 
their  delight  to  contend  with  rude 
forms  and  harsh  associations,  and 
to  contrast  their  native  pith  and 
vigour  with  the  elegant  and 
polished  feebleness  of  their  rivals. 
This  frame  of  mind  may  be  slightly 
irrational,  but  is  not  altogether 
incomprehensible ;  and  from  what- 
ever cause — whether'  from  their 
absolute  conscientiousness,  or  from 
the  thorough  hold  which  they  take 
of  the  character  they  are  rendering, 
or  the  intense  expression  they  im- 
press upon  it — ^the  result,  notwith- 
standing the  occasional  <^uaintne8S 
and  uncouthness,  is  certainly  eflfee- 
tive.  The  ^ntle  and  tender  and 
sweet  simphcity  of  some  of  Millab' 
girl-figures,  for  instance,  delights 
tiie  eye  and  the  heart  as  the  ror^ 
trail  of  a  lady  by  a  fashionable  artist 
never  does. 

Mr.  Morris  also  is  sometimes 
awkward,  and  often  involved  and 
•obscure.  Yet  it  is  so  obvious  that 
his  object  is,  not  merely  to  say 
prettv  or  fine  things,  but  to  follow 
and  depict  the  windings  of  passion^ 
to  relate  the  actual  words  spoken 
by  people  who  suffered  great  wrong 
or  sorrow,  and  to  do  this  bv  a 
conscientious  studv  of  the  subtle 
human  emotions  which  they  felt^- 
it  is  so  obvious,  we  say,  that  this  is 
his  object,  and  he  is  upon  the 
whole  so  successful,  that  we  cease 
to  regard  the  ungpnliness  of  the 
form.  His  obscurity  arises  from 
an  intelligible  cause.  Most  of  his 
poems  are  soliloquies.  To  pre- 
serve the  dramatic  effect  of  a  soli- 
lo<iuy,  a  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  circumstances  must  be 
presumed     The    details   require 


to  be  inferred.   The  speaker  would 
become  unnaturally    prosy    were 
he   to   give    a    mmute   narrative 
of  his  antecedents.    He  cannot  be 
permitted  to  rehearse  his  autobio- 
{praphy.    He  must  plunge  abruptly 
into  the  heart  of  the  story.    Mir, 
Morris  has  perceived  this  necessity  ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  -we 
sometimes  finisa  one  of  nis  poems 
without  knowing  exactlv  wno   or 
what  it  is  about.     Still  even   in 
these  cases  parts  of  the  picture  are 
sure  to  be  rendered  vividly ;  as  in 
a  photograph,  where,  though  the 
edges  may  be  blurred  and  Diotted, 
some  feature  starts  out  with  life- 
like distinctness. 

We  hope  Mr.  Morris  wiU  not 
misonderstand  us.  The  poet  who 
aspires  to  writo  the  songs  of  a 
nation  must  use  the  plain  words 
that  plidn  people  oan  read.  There 
is  no  reason  ivhy  he  should  not  do 
so, — ^no  law  of  art,  rightly  under- 
stood or  applied,  can  ever  reauire 
him  to  be  obscure,  or  mystical,  or 
affected.  Mr.  Morris  is  obscure, 
mvstical,  and  affected ;  and  he  may 
take  our  word  for  it,  that  the 
sooner  he  learns  to  speak  clearly, 
simply,  and  in  a  natural  tone  of 
voice,  the  sooner  will  he  command 
attention,  and-— deserve  to  com- 
mand it. 

We  like  best  the  poems  which 
reproduce  the  scenery  and  figures 
of  the  MorU  H Arthur,  The  chief 
cf  these  are  devoted  to  the  Queen. 
Arthur  is  dead,  and  the  evil  davs 
have  come.  It  is  beside  the  stake 
to  which  she  has  been  condemned 
that  Th^  Defence  af  Guenevere  is 
spoken.  But  even  in  her  fall 
sue  remains  a  most  royal  lady, 
and  she  flings  back  with  strong 
scorn  and  passionate  haughti- 
ness the  ill  words  with  which 
Sir  Gauwaine  has  bespattered 
her. 


'  NevertheleM  jm,  0  Sir  Qanwame,  lie, 
WhAterer  may  haye  happe&'d  tbaae  long  ynfli, 
God  knows  I  speak  tmtii,  saying  that  yon  lie  1 

« AU  X  have  nid  b  tnilh,  by  Cauriat's  dear  teum' 
She  vonld  not  speak  aaoth«r  word,  but  stood 
Tum'd  sideways;  listening^  like  a  man  who  faeacB 

His  brathei's  tminpet  somiding  through  the  wood 

Of  his  foes' lances.    She  kui'd  eageriy, 

And  gave  a  slight  spring  sometimes^  as  afa«  wmld 
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At  last  hear  something  reaUy ;  joyfully  - 

Her  oheek  grew  crimson,  as  the  headlong  speed 

Of  the  roan  charger  drew  all  men  to  see, 

The  Knight  who  came  was  Lannoelot  at  good  need. 


ByArtkur^sTanih  the  lovers  meet 
again  for  a  last  interview.  Years 
have  passed  away,  and  the  radiant 
beauty  of  Gnenevere  does  not  burn 
now  as  it  did  once.  She  is  living 
in  retirement  with  the  nims  of 
Glastonbury,  and  her  lord,  King 


Arthur,  lies  outside, '  by  the  thorn- 
tree  wherefrom  St  Joseph  in  the 
days  past  preached.*  Launcelot, 
sad  and  troubled^as  been  riding 
all  day  across  the  Wiltshire  downs, 
drawn  along  by  one  unforgotten 
face,  and  knowing  only 


that  wher0 
The  Glastonhnry  gilded  towers  shine 
A  lady  dwelt^  whose  name  was  Ghienevere. 

Becollections  of  the  old  time  crowd  thickly  upon  him  as  he  rides, 

And  she  would  let  me  wind 

Her  hair  around  my  neck,  so  that  it  fell 
Upon  my  red  robe,  strange  in  the  twilight 

With  many  unnamed  oolonrs,  ^l  the  bell 
Of  her  month  on  my  cheek  sent  a  delight 

Through  all  my  ways  of  being ;  like  the  stroke 
Wherewith  God  threw  all  men  upon  the  face 
•    When  he  took  Enooh,  and  when  Enoch  woke 
With  a  changed  boidy  in  the  happy  place. 

Onoe,  I  remember,  as  I  sat  beside, 
She  tnm'd  a  little,  and  laid  back  her  head. 

And  slept  upon  my  breast ;  I  almost  died 
In  those  night-watches  with  my  lore  and  dread. 

There  lily-like  she  bowed  her  head  and  slept, 
And  I  breathed  low,  and  did  not  dare  to  moTe» 

But  sat  and  qniver'd  inwardly,  thoughts  crept^ 
And  firightened  me  with  pulses  of  my  loTe. 


I  did  not  sleep  long,  feeling  that  in  sleep 
I  did  some  loved  one  wrong,  so  that  tiie  sun 

Had  only  just  arisen  from  the  deep 
Still  land  of  colours^  when  before  me  one 

Stood  whom  I  knew,  but  scarcely  dared  to  touchy 
She  seemed  to  have  changed  so  in  the  night; 

MoreoTer  she  held  scarlet  lilies,  such 
As  Maiden  Maigaret  bears  upon  the  light 

Of  the  great  church  wallsi,  natheless  did  I  walk 

Through  the  fresh  wet  woods,  and  the  wheat  that  mom. 

Touching  her  hair  and  hand  and  mouth,  and  talk 
Of  love  we  held,  nigh  hid  among  the  com. 

And  as  he  rides  through  the  lonely  night,  and  the  vision  dims, 
passionate  longing  seizes  him,— » 

if  he  might  but  touch 
That  Guenevere  at  once ! 


He  reaches  the  thorn-tree  in  the 
early  dawn,  and  sick  and  faint 
lays  his  head  upon  a  tomb,  'not 
knowing  it  was  Arthur's.'    Guene- 


vere, too,  had  been  yearning  all 
night  for  the  appointed  meeting, 
until  with  the  day  a  sudden  re* 
morse  has  seized  her, — 


the  thing  grew  drear 
In  moming  twilight,  when  the  grey  downs  bare 
Qxew  into  lumps  of  sin  to  Guenerere. 
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She  prays  to  the  Lord  Christ  in  interview  that  follows  is  intensely 

her  agony,  and  when   her  nudd  pathetic    She  has  vowed  to  Christ 

summons  her — '  Bv  the  tomb  he  that  this  unrighteous  love  shall  be 

waiteth  for  you,  lady' — she  goes  to  put  away : 


meet  him,  white  but  resolute.  The 

'  I  am  very  soxxy  for  my  sin ; 
Moreover,  Christ,  I  cannot  bear  that  hell ; 
I  am  most  fain  to  love  yon,  and  to  win 
A  place  in  heaven  some  time.' 

So  she  rakes  up  the  old  passion  re-  with  a  white  face  and  a  quivering 

lentlesslv,  though  it  tears  her  heart  hand     She  has   resolved   to  be 

Fearlessly  she  speaks  bitter  words  strong  and  harsh  and  repellant,and 

to  the  man  whom  even  yet  she  even  his  piteous  reproaches  do  not 

cannot  help  loving.    She  stabs  him  move  her : 

'  Lo  yon  her  thin  hand. 
That  on  the  oarven  stone  cannot  keep  still, 
Becanse  she  loves  me  against  Gt>d's  command, 

Has  often  been  quite  wet  with  tear  on  tear. 
Tears  Lanncelot  keeps  somewhere,  surely  not 

In  his  own  heart,  perhaps  in  Heaven,  where 
He  will  not  be  these  ages.' 

But  his  tender  humiUty  and  unresisting  hopelessness  all  but  vanquish 
her  at  last. 

'  They  bite  me—bite  me,  Lord  God  ! — I  shall  go  mad. 

Or  else  die  kissing  hiin ;  he  is  so  pale 
He  thinks  me  mad  already,  0  bad  !  bad  I 
Let  me  lie  down  a  little  while  and  wail.* 

*  No  longer  so ;  rise  np^  I  pray  yon,  love. 

And  aJay  me  really,  then  we  shall  be  healed 
Perchance,  in  the  aftw  time  by  God  above.' 

Then,  as  if  stung  bv  an  adder^  she  which  is  assailing  her,  stabs  him 
starts  up  to  her  feet,  and  m  a  yet  more  cruelly.  By  the  banner 
passion  of  terror  at  the  weakness     of  Arthur — 

Banner  of  Arthnr,  with  black-bended  shield, 
Sinister-wise  across  the  fair  gold  ground,  — 

she  will  tell  him  how  he  has  broken  his  knightly  vows,  how  disloyal  he 
has  been  to  his  lord : — 

'  Banner,  and  sword,  and  shield,  you  dare  not  pray  to  die, 

Lest  you  meet  Arthur  in  the  other  world. 
And,  knowing  who  yon  are,  he  pass  you  by. 
Taking  short  turns  that  he  may  watch  you  currd^ 

Body  and  fiice  and  limbs  in  agony, 

Lest  he  weep  presently  and  go  away, 
Si^jiiigi  *' I  loved  him  once,"  with  a  sad  sigh. 
Now  I  have  slain  him.  Lord,  let  me  go  too,  I  pray.     [LAUVcxLOT/aZ/t. 

Alas  t  alas  !  I  know  not  what  to  do ; 

If  I  run  £i8t  it  is  perchance  that  I 
Jfay  fall  and  stun  myself,  much  better  so. 

Never,  never  again  !  not  even  when  I  die.* 

Lauvoelot,  on  awaking, 
'  I  stretched  my  hands  towards  her  and  fell  down, 
How  long  I  lay  in  swoon  I  cannot  tell ; 
My  head  and  hands  were  bleeding  from  the  stone. 
When  I  rose  up,  also  I  heard  a  bell.' 
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The  spaee  we  havB  deToted  to 
"wbat  we  cannot  help  thinking  a 
really  fine  poenL  preyents  ua  from 
noticing  the  others  at  any  length. 
The  moral  elevation  of  SirGalaKad, 
the  dramatic  energy  and  life  of  iSir 
Peter  HarpdwCe  Evd^  and  the 
weird  music  of  Rapunzei,  and  many 


of  the  lyxica,  attest  the  versa- 
tility of  Mr.  Morris's  powerSb  We 
should  have  Hked  to  have  said 
something  of  these,  eepeciallj[  of 
Sir  (rcdmad — ^the  virgin  knight 
who,  in  obedience  to  a  divine 
command,  goes  forth  to  seek  the 
Sangreal,*— 


0  ierrant  of  the  higli  God,  Qakhad! 

Bise  and  be  arm^d,  the  Sangreal  is  gone  forth 
Through  the  great  forest,  and  yon  most  be  bad 

Unto  the  sea  that  lieih  on  the  north. 


Bat  we  prefer  to  conclude  with  a 
lyric ;  and  we  select  one  which,  in 
its  vivid  simplicitv,  recaJs  some  of 
the  old  Border  ballads : — 

SHn  siiLnro  of  ihi  swoan. 
Across  the  emptj  garden  beds, 

When  the  Sword  went  out  to  #M| 
I  scarcely  saw  my  sisters*  heads 

Bared  each  beside  a  tree^ 
I  eould  not  see  the  castle  leadsy 

When  the  Sword  went  <mt  to  ho* 

Alida  wore  a  scarlet  gown. 

When  the  Sword  went  out  to  eea. 

But  Ursola's  was  maset  brown ; 
For  the  mist  we  coold  not  see 

The  scarlet  roofs  of  the  good  town. 
When  the  Sword  went  out  to 


Ctieen  holly  in  Alicia's  hand. 

When  the  Sword  went  out  to  oea; 

With  sere  oak-leayes  did  Unrala  stand; 
0!  yet  alas  for  me ! 

I  did  bat  bear  a  peel'd  white  wand« 
When  the  Sword  wemt  out  to 


O,  rosset  brown  and  scarlet  bright, 
When  the  Sword  went  out  to  sea. 

My  sisters  wore ;  I  wore  bnt  white ; 
Bed,  brown,  and  white,  are  three; 

Three  damosels :  each  had  a  kni^^t^ 
When  the  Sword  went  out  to  MOk 

Sir  Bobert  shouted  bnd,  and  said. 
When  the  Sword  went  out  to  eeck^ 

^Alicia,  while  I  see  thy  head. 
What  shall  I  bring  for  thee  r 

*  0,  my  sweet  lord,  a  mby  red;' 

The  Sword  went  out  to  aea. 

Sir  Miles  said,  while  the  sails  hnngdown. 
When  the  Sword  went  out  to  tea^ 

*0h,  Ursnlal  whUe  I  see  the  town. 
What  shall  I  bring  for  thee  V 

*  Dear  knight,  bring  back  a  fkloon  brown ;' 

J%e  Sword  went  out  to  sea. 


Bat  my  Boland,  no  word  he  laid 
When  the  Sword  went  out  to  sea; 

But  only  turned  away  his  head, — 
A  quick  shriek  came  from  me; 

^Come  baok,dear  k»rd,to  yonrwhitemaid  ;* 
The  Sword  went  out  to  sea. 

The  hot  ana  hit  the  garden-beds. 

When  the  Sword  eeune  bade  from  aea; 

Beneath  an  uppie  tree  our  heads 
Stretched  oat  toward  the  sea ; 

Grey  gleam'd  the  thirsty  castle-leads, 
When  the  Sword  came  hack  from  sea. 

Lord  Bobert  brought  a  ruby  led. 

When  the  Sword  eame  iaek  from  $ea  ; 

He  Ussed  Alida  on  the  head ; 
'  I  am  come  back  to  thee ; 

*Tis  time,  tweet  love,  that  we  were  wed, 
Now  the  Sword  ie  back  from  aea/*    ' 

Sir  Miles  he  bore  a  &lcon  brown 

When  the  Sword  calme  back  from  sea; 

His  arms  went  round  tall  Ursula's  gown— 
<  What  joy,  0  lore^  but  thee ! 

Itet  OS  be  wed  in  the  good  tow% 
Now  the  Sword  ia  badofrem  aeaP 

My  heart  grew  sick,  no  more  afraid, 
Wh^n  ike  Sword  eame  back  from  aea  ; 

Upon  the  deck  a  tall  white  maid 
Sat  on  Iiord  Boland's  knee ; 

His  chin  was  press*d  upon  her  head. 
When  the  Sword  eame  back  from  aea. 

If  Mr.  Morris  be  a  fair  represen- 
tative of  our  younger  poets,  we  may 
look  forward  with  nope  to  the 
future.  For  something  consistently 
good  may  be  expected  by  and  bye 
from  men  who,  resisting  the  sen- 
Buous  seductions  of  poetry,  are 
willing  to  expend  upon  their  work 
moral  sfsrionsness  luid  intellectual 
effort* 

Shielev. 
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IT  is  a  saying  generall  v  believed 
in,  that  there  is  notniog  new 
under  the  son ;  and,  certainly,  we 
do  not  renture  to  suppose  that  the 
suggestion  we  are  going  to  make  is 
absolutely  novel  But  we  do  be- 
lieve that  it  has  very  seldom  been 
adopted  and  acted  upon. 

luere  are  various  kinds  of  poli- 
tical writing,  from  the  elaborate 
essays  that  appear  at  quarterly 
intervals^  to  the  brilliant  leader 
that  embodies  and  criticises  last 
night's  debata  Bui  these,  for  the 
most  part,  deal  with  what  is  past. 
It  is  true  there  are  occasionally 
articles  and  reviews  which  venture 
slightly  to  take  a  prophetic  turn ; 
but  this  is  generally  done  in  a  very 
vague  and  uncertain  fashion.  What 
we  should  suggest  as  one  of  the 
finest  exercises  for  political  talent 
and  for  historical  skill  would  be, 
that,  in  an  eventful  period  like  our 
own,  thinkers  upon  politics  should, 
from  time  to  tune,  describe  with 
accuracy  the  present  aspect  of 
affiurs,  estimate  carefully  the  poli- 
tical forces  in  movement,  and  then 
say  what  iwpear  to  them  to  be  the 
likely  results.  This  might  be  done 
for  any  given  period — ^we  mean 
that  the  prophecy,  or  to  use  a  better 
word,  the  political  conjecture,  might 
extend  over  a  week  or  over  a  year. 
But  let  it  be  a  distinct  dedaration 
of  the  writer's  opinion  of  what  will 
happen — ^such  a  declaration  as  he 
would  be  prepared  to  act  upon  if 
he  were  in  power. 

We  believe  that  extraordinanr 
instruction,  whether  for  a  man^ 
sel^  or  for  a  large  body  of  readersL 
would  be  -eained  by  this  kind  of 
writing.  One  of  the  surest  out- 
comes would  be  a  great  increase  of 
scepticism  as  regivds  all  political 
prophecy,  and  that  the  French 
maxim  would  be  largely  verified^ 
that  there  is  nothing  certain  but 
the  unforeseen. 

Another  important  result  from 
such  a  practice  as  we  have  de- 
scribed above,  would  be  a  consider^ 
able  distrust  of  all  those  phrases 
which  in  history,  or  in  the  narra- 
tives of  common  life,  are  founded 
upon  a  subsequent  knowledge  of 


the  event.  *  It  was  now  evident  to 
all  men  that  the  empire  was  ap- 
proaching its  dissolution.'-r*  It  was 
manifest  that  the  people  would  no 
longer  endure  a  government,  whose 
rule  was  folly  instructed  by  bigotiy, 
and  whose  chief  mode  of  acting 
was indiscriminateoppression.'— *  It 
was  clear  to  all  beholders  that  this 
conqueror  had  now  approached  the 
term  of  his  successnu  career,  and 
that  h^iceforth  nothing  remained 
for  him  but  a  series  of  disasters.' — 
'The  awakened  mind  of  Europe 
began  to  perceive  that  the  Church 
could  not  any  longer  expect  to  meet 
with  that  blind  subservience  which 
had  hitherto  been,  the  means  of 
enthralling  mankind ;  and  that  a 
reformer  would  arise  who  should 
set  some  limit  to  her  arrogant 
domination.' 

Such  sentences  as  the  foregoing, 
are  for  the  most  part  foundedupon 
a  knowledge  of  the  event ;  and  all 
these  prophetic  statements  which 
are  made  out  to  have  been  so  clear, 
so  manifest,  and  so  certain,  are  so 
BOW  in  the  mind  of.  the  vrriter,  but 
were  b^  no  mefins  obvious  to  the 
ffenesation  of  men  of  whose  deeds 
he  is  writing.  . 

Suppose  that  any  person  of  much 
polituad  knowledge  and  consider* 
able  political  discernment,  had,  aa 
the  outbreak  of  the  late  Italian  war, 
after  carefully  estimating  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, attempted  to  set  down 
in  writing  what  would  be  the  pro- 
bable poCtical  result  Woula  it 
have  been  anything  like  the  peace 
of  VUlaf  ranca  1  Arguments  by  the 
dozen  might  have  been  adduced  to 
show  that  the  expectation  of  such 
a  result  would  have  been  ludicrous, 
and  could  not  have  been  enter- 
tained for  a  moment.  So,  again, 
on  the  advent  of  Louis  Napoleon 
to  ihe  Presidential  power,  would 
anybody  have  been  justifiea  in  pre- 
dicting the  rise  of  a  formidable 
empire)  The  historian  will  fore* 
see  it  all,  because  he  will  know  the 
event ;  but  the  men  of  the  present 
day  may  well  be  excused  for  not 
having  had  this  prophetic  insight. 

How  little  inid^t  they  x^ally 
have  had  into  political  events  will, 
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however,  never  be  fully  known  to 
most  men  until  they  have  mode  a 
practice  of  setting  down  in  writing 
their  political  conjectures.  They 
will  fancy  that  they  really  did  fore- 
see what  has  happened.  If  they 
had  only  stated  with  distinctness 
what  at  any  given  time  they  had 
coiyectured,  they  would  know  how 
little  reliance  they  could  place  on 
their  politiccd  foresight 

In  observing  the  failure  of  these 
political  prophecies  (for  doubtless 
most  of  them  would  fail),  it  would 
be  veiy  curious  and  instructive  to 
detect  the  causes  of  this  failure. 
In  many  instances  the  cause  would 
be  detected  to  lie  in  a  want  of  per* 
ception  of  national  character. 

For  instance,  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Italian  war,  there  was,  we 
believe,  eveiy  reason  to  think  that 
the  French  people  were  indifferent 
to  ItaHan  affairs.  To  a  writer  of 
another  nation  it  would  app^r 
almost  incredible  that  this  uidif- 
f erence  could  be  changed  in  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  to  an  ea^^er 
and  excitable  care.  Then  ajgam, 
without  lar^e  e^merience,  it  is  al- 
most impossible  for  a  writer  of  one 
country  to  divine  the  extraordinary 
assertions  that  will  be  made  about 
the  views,  intentions,  and  deeds  of 
his  own  country  by  the  writers  of 
another  nation.  The  misapprehen- 
sion is  sometimes  so  inordinate 
that  hardly  any  power  of  imagina- 
tion would  enable  a  person  to  pre- 
suppose it.  He  finds  that  his 
countrymen  are  accused  of  plans, 
intrigues,  and  political  movements 
of  which  he  is  well  aware  they  are 
as  innocent  as  their  own  sheep. 
But  unfortunately,  these  ridiculous 
accusations  are  not  unlikely  to  be 
firmlv  credited  by  the  mass  of 
people  in  the  other  country.  And 
this  misapprehension  is  a  disturb- 
ing political  element  of  a  most  for- 
midable nature. 

•  Indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties in  political  aSairs  is  that 
nations  closely  neighbouring  on  one 
another  are  so  divided  by  difference 
of  language,  and  bv  differences  in 
the  habits  of  thinking,  that  their 
literatures  do  not  interpenetrate* 
If  the  wisest  statistician  in  Eng- 
land, with  full  knowledge  of  the 


financial  and  commerdai  afihirs  of 
France,  were  to  write  an  elaborate 
work  upon  the  loss  to  France  in 
every  way  from  its  excessive  mili- 
tary establishments,  would  that 
work  have  a  chance  of  finding  much 
access  to  the  public  mind  of  France, 
even  if  it  were  not  stopped,  as 
prohibited  goods,  at  the  Oustom- 
nouse  %  And  if  it  did  gain  access 
to  the  French  mind,  would  it  have 
much  chance  of  being  looked  upon 
otherwise  than  as  a  British  ma- 
noeuvre? We  do  not  say  that  it 
woidd  not  be  well  worUi  while  to 
make  such  an  experiment  in  writ- 
ing; but  the  man  who  should  make 
it  must  expect  to  meet  with  many 
difficulties  in  the  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain a  hearing  for  his  work  amongst 
those  persons  for  whose  enlighten- 
ment it  would  mainly  have  been 
written. 

Another  kind  of  error  which 
must  often  beset  political  reason- 
ers  and  prophets,  is  that  of  attri- 
buting to  some  institution  of 
another  country  the  same  nature 
and  functions  as  those  which  be- 
long to  an  institution  of  their  own 
country,  because  the  two  things 
bear  the  same  name.  For  instancy 
there  is  a  council  in  China;  ana 
we  might  imagine  that  it  would 
have  fimctions  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  European  councils.  In 
addressing  state  papers  to  the 
Court  of  rekin,  we  mi^ht  naturally 
think  that  we  should  have  the 
benefit  of  getting  our  arguments 
considered  oy  eignt  or  nine  diffe- 
rent minds,  and  that  with  some  of  • 
these  the  'outside  savage  barba- 
rians' might  find  favour,  even  if 
the  Central  CdesUal  LiglU  shone 
balefully  upon  us.  Yet  see  how 
much  we  might  be  deluded. 

Ei-Chan  then  related  to  us  the  sfennge 
manner  in  which  the  great  affair  of  the 
English  in  1859  was  transacted.  The 
Bmperor  had  convoked  the  eight  Tchoung- 
Tang  who  comprise  his  privy  coancil,  aiid 
spoken  of  the  events  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  south.  He  said  that  the 
adventurers  of  the  western  seas  had 
Afaown  themselves  rebellious  and  insolent  ;* 
that  thej  must  be  severely  ehastised,  aa 
an  example  to  others  who  mi^t  be 
tempted  to  imitate  them.  After  having 
thus  mamfested  hisopmioiiy  the  Smperar 
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asked  the  opinion  of  Mb  eonnoO.  The 
foar  Mantchoo  Tohonng-Tang  prostrated 
themselTes,  and  nud,  *  TM,  tchi,  tch^, 
Tchon-Dze-Ti^  Fan  Fou:  yea,  yes,  yes  ; 
that  is  the  command  of  the  master.*  The 
four  Chmese  Tchonng-Tang  prostrated 
themselves  in  their  turn,  and  said  like- 
wise,  'C%^,  eliS,  chi,  ffoanff-Ckang-Ti^ 
Tien-Ngen:  yes,  yes,  yes;  it  is  the 
celestial  beneiSoence  of  the  Emperor.' 
After  that,  nothing  more  was  to  be  said, 
and  the  cooncU  was  dismissed.* 

Small,  therefore,  was  the  effect 
of  all  the  wisdom  from  Downing- 
fitreetj  even  if  any  of  it  did  pene- 
trate into  the  mind  of  any  of  these 
subservient  Mantchoos  or  slavish 
Chinese  who  composed  the  Empe- 
ror's privy  coimcix. 

The  whole  conversationt  from 
which  the  above  extract  has  been 
taken  is  very  instructive,  and  bears 
closely  on  our  present  subject. 

During  the  short  period  of  onr  prospe- 
rity at  Lha-Ssa,  we  were  on  pretty  famihar 
terms  with  the  Chinese  ambasndor,  Ei- 
Chan.  He  sent  for  us  two  or  three  times 
to  talk  politics,  or,  according  to  the 
Chinese  expression,  to  talk  idle  wordt; 
and  we  were  surprised  to  find  him  so  well- 
informed  about  the  affairs  of  Europe.  He 
spoke  much  of  the  English,  and  of  Queen 
Victoria. 

*■  She  must  be  a  woman  of  great  capa- 
city,' said  he ;  '  but  her  husband  plays 
a  very  ridiculous  part ;  he  is  not  allowed 
to  interfere  in  anything.  She  has  had  a 
magnificent  garden  planted  with  fruit 
trees  and  flowers  of  all  sorts,  and  there 
he  is  shut  up,  and  passes  his  life  in 
walking  about.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
4>ther  countries  in  Europe  where  women 
goTem — is  that  true  I  Are  their  husbands 
also  shut  up  in  gardens!  Is  that  the 
custom  in  France  also  f 

'  No  ;  in  France  the  women  are  in  the 
gardens,  and  the  men  transact  the  busi- 
ness.' 

'  That  is  all  right ;  otherwise  nothing 
but  disorder  can  result.'  Ei-Chan  next 
asked  news  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  if 
he  was  stUl  at  the  head  of  Foreign 
AffairSk 

'  And  Hu  tt  What  is  become  of  him^ 
do  you  know  f 


*Ha  has  been  recalled;  your  fall 
4)ocasioned  his  also.' 

'Ilu  had  an  excellent  heart,  but  he 
could  not  take  a  resolution.  Was  he 
banishedf  or  put  to  death  f 

*  Neither  ;  in  Europe  these  matters  are 
jiot  managed  so  summarily  as  at  Pekin.' 

^That  is  true.  Your  mandarins  are 
more  fortunate  than  ours.  Tour  govern- 
ment  is  better  than  ours.  Our  Emperor 
cannot  know  everything;  yet  he  is  the 
judge  of  everything,  and  no  one  dares 
find  fault  with  any  of  his  actions.  Our 
Emperor  says,  ''That  is  white ;"  and  we 
prostrate  ourselves,  and  say,  *'  Yes,  it  is 
white."  He  shows  ns  afterwards  the 
same  object,  and  says,  ''  That  is  black;*' 
and  we  prostrate  ourselves  again,  and 
answer,  *'  Yes,  it  is  black."' 

*■  But  supposing  you  were  to  say  that 
an  object  cannot  be  black  and  white  at 
the  same  time  f 

^The  Emperor  would  perhaps  say  to 
one  who  had  that  courage,  **  You  are 
right ;"  but^  at  the  same  time,  he  would 
have  him  strangled  or  beheaded.  Oh,  we 
have  not,  like  yon,  an  atmimJbly  of  all  the 
diirfe  <Tehoung-Teou-Y).'  It  was  thus 
that  Ki-Chan  designated  our  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  'If  your  Emperor  would  act 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  justice,  your 
Tchoung-Teou-Y  are  there  to  stop  him.' 

We  are  inclined  to  laugh  at  the 
notions  which  the  Chinese  ambas- 
sador had  formed  of  western  govern- 
ment; but,  in  truth,  there  are 
nations  neighbouring  to  England, 
who  would  probablv  commit  quite 
as  great  errors  in  their  judgments 
of  us  and  their  statements  about 
our  affidrs  as  any  that  Ei-Chan 
committed.  The  errors  might 
not  be  so  ridiculous,  but  they 
would  be  as  large  and  as  delusive. 
It  is  worthy,  too,  of  note  that 
where  Ki-Chan  was  right — ^namely, 
in  supposing  that  there  was  some 
restramtupon  the  despotic  power 
of  the  French  monarch  (Louis 
Philippe)— he  woiQd  be  wrong  now 
in  coming  to  a  similar  conclusion. 
In  fact,  the  French  Chamber,  in- 
stead of  forming  a  ^n^eat  contrast 
to  the  Chinese  Privy  Council, 
sometimes  resembles  it  closely,  ana 


*  ReeoUectiofU  of  a  Joumty  through  Tartary^  Thibet^  and  Ckina^  during  the 
Tears  1844,  1845,  and  1846,  chap.  17,  p.  387.  By  M.  Hue  Translated  by  Mrs. 
Percy  Sinnett. 

f  The  conversation  took  place  in  Thibet,  where  El-Chan  had  been  sent  with 
powers  more  like  those  of  a  viceroy  than  an  ambaseador. 

X  The  Chinese  name  of  Mr.  Elliott,  English  plenipotentiary  at  Canton  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  war. 
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knows  how  to  ezclum  at  the  pro- 
per moment,  ^Tchk^  UM^tM;  Tenon- 
Jhe-Tij  Fan  Fou:  yeB,  y«8,  yes; 
that  is  the  command  of  the  master. 
But,  as  knowled^  travels  slowly 
in  CSiina.  Ki-Ghan's  views  of  the 
French  Cnamber  of  Deputies  may 
be  eiadually  making  their  way, 
and  De  in  the  course  of  acceptation 
as  exact  truth. 

A  aimilar  cause  of  enror  perplexes 
thejiifibpaMiits  whioh  even  the  most 
chdJuea  nations  pass  ni>on  each 
other.  Thev  also  are  constantly 
talking  of  the  past,  and  supposing 
it  to  be  the  present,  just  as  a  man, 
iffUOTant  of  astronomy,  supposes 
that^  when  he  beholds  a  star,  ne  is 
lookmK  at  rays  of  light  which  have 
just  left  the  luminary,  whereas  he 
may  be  looking  at  rays  which 
started  ten  years  ago.  ^  Depend 
upon  it,  many  a  provincial  in  re- 
mote parts  of  France  thinks  that 
he  is  commenting  upon  English 
politics  in  the  days  of  Pahneanfton, 
Bussell,  and  Bright^  when,  all  the 
while,  nis  notions  of '  England's 
political  action  are  taken  from  the 
days  of  Pitt  and  Burke  and  Fox ; 
and  if  such  notions  ap{>lied  at  all, 
would  apply  to  those  times  only. 
For  such  egregious  misconceptions 
any  one  who  would  comecture 
wisely  in  foreign  politics  has  to 
calculatei 

In  matters  of  a  purely  domestic 
kind,  political  foresight  may  be 
more  attainable.  To  a  statesman 
who  had  well  studied  the  histo^ 
and  the  modes  of  action  of  his 
f ellow-conntrymen,  it  might  not 
have  been  very  dimcult  to  predict, 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  Anti-Oom- 
Law  movement,  that  it  would  be 
successful.  But  even  that  was 
greatly  fSsdlitated  by  accidental 
drcumstances,  such  as  the  famine 
in  Ireland ;  and  any  prediction  as 
to  the  time  when  the  Com  Laws 
would  become  defunct  might  have 
been  signally  erroneous;  Those  who 
happened  to  hear  the  joyous  shouts 
of  the  Protectionists  m  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  that  night  when 
the  proposition  for  an  eight  shil- 
ling duty  was  defeated,  will  not 
have  much  faith  in  the  prophetic 
skill  of  party  men,  who,  nowever. 


ma^  have  given  a  Inge  portion  of 
their  attention  to  political  matters. 
Little  did  they  think  that  they 
were  noisily  celebrating  the  defeat 
of  that  which  afforded  the  last  diance 
of  their  views  being  in  any  measure 
adopted  by  the  State.  Mow  small 
a  power  of  foreseeing  political 
i«sults  has  been  possessed  even  by 
men  of  g^reat  general  experience 
and  sagadtv,  mavbe  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  late  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's opposition  to  a  small  instal- 
ment of  parliamentaiy  reform, 
which  instalment  he  would  doubt- 
less gladly  have  accepted  if  he  had 
had  the  least  foresight  of  what  was 
likely  to  follow  upon  its  rejection. 

Whiles  howevc^  we  contend  that 
there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  political  foresight,  we  admit  that 
there  are  certain  tendencies^  of  the 
age  which  are  very  general  in  their 
nature,  and  may  be  clearly  dis- 
cerned by  any  political  writer. 
Such,  for  example^  is  the  tendency 
in  the  present  time  to  make  much 
of  nationalities,  and  to  cancel  small 
States  in  order  to  construct  large 
kingdoms.  There  are  a  great  many 
drawbacks  upon  this  process,  and 
these  will  have  to  be  allowed  for 
bv  any  man  of  political  sagacity. 
We  question  whether  the  present 
veneration,  or  the  preceding  one, 
has  seen  anything  so  succesmul  in 
government  as  might  have  been 
seen  not  long  ago  in  the  little 
Duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar,  when  Earl 
August  was  duke,  ana  Goethe  a 
principal  minister.  We  doubt 
whether  any  inhabitant  of  Saxe- 
Weimar  would  not  have  lost  much 
by  his  little  country  being  absorbed 
Into  some  great  kingdom.  And 
we  venture  to'  prophesy  that  the 
day  may  come  when  a  citizen  of 
Turin  may  find  out  that  his  felicity 
and  his  prosperity  have  not  been 
much  increased  l^his  sovereign's 
sway  over  Milan,  Florence,  and  the 
Bomagna. 

Then,  again,  in  these  times  there 
is  anotner  tendency  much  to  be 
noted  —  that  of  submitting  the 
greatest  political  questions  t(^  uni- 
versal suffrage.  This  admirable 
method  for  instituting,  consolidat- 
ing,, and  completing  a  despotism. 
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nu^  not  be  folly  appreciated — ^by 
which  we  mean  fiilly  fonnd  outr--- 
for  j^ears.  It  will  oe  obvious  to 
political  thinken  that  such  a  prac- 
tice is  most  daogeroas;  for,  at  a 
time  of  crisii>,it  not  only  orates  a 
despotic  form  of  power,  which 
might  be  tolerable  for  the  crisis ; 
but  it  sanctions  that  power  for  the 
future,  and  thus  gives  a  most  fatal 
permanenoe  to  that  which  ahould 
be  fluent  and  variable.  The  saddle 
and  bridle  are  accepted  without 
any  kicking  or  plunging :  the  stag 
is  put  to  mght ;  and  the  tmfortu- 
nate  horse  is  never  afterwards 
troubled  for  hia  opiniim  on  the  im« 
portant  question  as  to  whether  the 
saddling  and  bridling  are  to  be  per^ 
manent  institutions  or  not.  The 
horse  must  henceforth  content  him* 
self  with  having  once  in  his  life 
been  victorious  over  the  stag. 

Moreover,  as  regards  material 
resources,  the  political  thinker  has 
some  chance  of  making  very  shrewd 
prophecies  in  reference  to  events 
which  depend  upon  these  material 
resources  The  power  to  be  d^ 
rived  from  the  application  of  steam, 
or  from  improvements  in  wa^ 
implements,  may  after  a  little  trial 
be  very  fairly  estimated.  It  is  not 
in  such  matters  that  the  gravest 
errors  occur.  To  apprehend  the 
characters  of  individual  men,  and 
to  ascertain  the  dispositions  of 
nations,  will  alwavs  prove  the 
groat  aifficulty.  If  the  late  Em* 
peror  of  Russia  had  understood 
the  nature  and  tend^icies  of  the 
British  people,  there  would  pro- 
bably have  been  no  Russian  war; 
and  the  whole  aspect  of  Euro- 
pean policy  would  nave  been  very 
different  to  what  it  is  now.  Bn£ 
indeed,  therein  lies  the  difficultsr  oi 
all  baigaining  and  all  negotiation 
— ^that  you  do  not  know  what  the 
other  party.  reaUy  wishes  and  in- 
tends. This  difficulty  puzzles  a 
drover  and. a  batcher  when  they 
are  chaffering  about  a  sale  of  beasts. 
as  much  as  it. does  the  sldlfdi 
diplomatists  who  are  contending 
for  the  interests  of  great  nations^ 
And  whatever  perplexes  and  mis* 
leads  the  political  agent,  is  likely 
to  f>erplex  and  mislead  liie  poUtical 
Goivjectorer  still  more. 


It  may  be  said  that  in  diaries 
and  in  private  letters  there  appears 
much  of  the  kind  of  political  pro* 
i^ecy  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing. In  general,  however,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  very  vague,  to  be 
full  of  men's  passions  and  hnmoursL 
and  never  to  be  of  that  sustainea 
and  deliberate  nature  that  we  re- 
commend. No  doubt,  during  the 
progress  of  the  first  reform  Bill, 
there  were  many  timid  persons 
who  were  constsmtly  encouraging 
one  another  in  prophesying  the 
downfall  of  Great  Britain.  But 
we  should  have  to  look  a  long 
time,  in  the  letters  and  memoirs  dt 
that  period,  for  an^r  dispassionate 
attend  at  foreseeing  what  waft 
likely  to  be  the  result  of  this  great 
change  in  the  holding  of  political 
power. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said,  what  is 
the  use  of  such  political  disquisi- 
tions and  attempts  at  politicafpro- 
phecy  or  c<Hyectare,  if  they  are 
merely  to  lead  to  a  more  profound 
disbefief  in  the  ability  even  of  the 
shrewdest  men  to  foresee  whither 
any  course  of  political  action  is 
tending?  We  anould  only  say  in 
r^ly,  that  if  such  be  the  difficulty 
otdisceming  the  future  in  politics^ 
it  is  well  to  know  the  full  truth  oi 
the  case.  A  knowledge  of  that 
truth  would  make  statesmen  more 
prudent  They  would  be  far  more 
averse  from  rashly  entering  into 
wars^  alliances,  or  any  forms  of 
political  friendship  or  hostility, 
when  they  saw  how  little  they  were 
able  to  prophesy  political  results 
even  for  the  short  time  of  a  week 
or  a  fortnight.  It  would  be  a 
great  check  upon  men  with  'ideas,* 
as  they  are  pleased  to  call  them. 
How  rarely,  m  the  history  of  the 
world,  has  any  man,  or  any  nation, 
come  out  of  a  war  in  the  way  in 
which  the  man  or  the  nation  ez- 

Sected  1  We  use  all  our  efforts  to 
epress  and  embarrass  some  Power  j 
and,  when  the  war  is  ended,  find 
that  it  is,  perhaps,  upon  that  Power, 
now  disheartened  and  for  years 
alienated  from  us,  that  we  have  to 
look  for  support  against  some  over- 
grown and  overweening  ally.  Such 
considerations  might  lead  to  ezces- 
sive    caution   and   to   overmuch 
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conservalism.  But,  taking  the 
whole  European  family,  that  is 
scarcely  a  aanger^  to  oe  appre- 
hended in  these  times.  Ana  cer- 
tainly it  would  be  a  great  result  if 
statesmen,  discerning  all  the  doubts 
and  difficulties  that  beset  the  deal- 


ings of  nations  with  one  another^ 
were  to  deyote  themselyes  more 
and  more  to  the  internal  improye- 
ment  of  their  respectiye  nations, 
being  sure  that  upon  that  their 
force  and  stability  must  ultimately 
rest 
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CHAPTER   V. 
pope's  yiluu 

I  ENOW  not  how  the  caye  became     yentional  honesty  of  sight-seers  to 
so  utterly  stripped  as  it  is,  though     put  into  fulfilment  the  predictioa 
it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  con-     m  R.  Dodsley's  Cave  ofFope — 

Then  some  small  gem,  or  moss,  or  shining  ore^ 

Departing,  eaeh  shall  pilfer,  in  fond  hope 
To  please  their  friends  in  every  distant  shore^ 

Boasting  a  relic  from  the  cave  of  Pope. 

Among  the  sympathetic  young     Pope.'    I  haye  neyer  had  the  good 


fortune  to  meet  with  them.  His  col- 
league, Grattan,  resided  at  Twicken- 
ham in  1708.  This  was  made  the 
occasion  for  a  satirical  poem  by 
Mathias,  the  author  of  the  Purgutis 
of  LUerature.  c^led  *The  Shade  of 
Alexander  Pone  on  the  Banks  of 
the  Thames.    Noyember,  i79^' 


poets  who  shed  the  tear  of  pity  and 
composed  the  yerse  of  yamty  oyer 
the  consecrated  yault  was  Curran, 
the  orator  of  Ireland.  In  his 
wanderings  about  England,  a  poor 
unknown  Templar,  he  took  a  jaunt 
to  Twickenham,  and  the  conse- 
qiient  effusion  Dore  the  title  of 
*Lines  upon  Visiting  the  Cave  of 

Sadly  the  scene  I  view ;  how  changed,  how  lost  1 

The  statesman's  refuge  once,  the  poet*8  boast. 

I  hear  the  raven*s  hoarse,  funereal  cry, 

Since  all  whom  Ireland  spares  to  Twit*nam  fly. — (p.  30.) 

Mr.  Mathias  kneels  at  the  shrine,     the  churchyard  without  the  aid  of 
and  exorcises  Pope :  he  comes  firom     a  nurse  or  sedan-chair,  as  fonnerly, 

to  yonder  groond, 
Where  once  with  impulse  bold,  and  manly  fire^ 
I  rous'd  to  notes  of  war  my  patriot  lyre ; 
Whito  Thames,  with  every  ^e,  or  bland,  or  strong^ 
Sigh'd  through  my  grotto  and  diffused  my  song. 


.  Dr.  Chalmers,  on  May  17th,  1807, 
expreoses  his  sentiments  thus — 
^Tne  yiew  of  Twickenham  was 
most  charming.  Pope's  house  was 
among  ike  delightful  residences 
that  we  gi^ed  on  with  rapture  from 
the  opposite  side.  The  riyer  was 
enliyened  with  pleasure-boats,  and 
the  ga^  London  parties  walking 
and  drinking  tea  on  both  sides 
gaye  cheerfulness  and  animation 
to  the  prospect  ♦  *  ♦  *  We 
ascended  Richmond  Hill;  eyed 
with  rapiture  the  country  ben>re 
OS  ;  saw  in  the  rich  scene  that  pre- 


sented itself  the  wealth  of  the  first 
city  in  the  world  spreading  its 
embellishment  oyer  the  neighbour- 
hood.' 

'  How  shall  I  describe,'  says  Dr. 
Dibdin,  the  Bibliomaniac,  'the 
fluttering  emotions  of  my  heart 
when,  after  parading  through 
Twickenham  meadows,  I  first 
reached  the  summit  of  Richmond 
Hill,  and  gazed  from  thence  upon 
a  landscape  lighted  up  by  an 
autimmal  setting  sunt  *  *  *  * 
I  had  now  become  quite  infected 
with  the  passion  of  yersii^^ing,  atU 
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inscmU  homo  out  versus  facU^  and 
there  was  nothing  like  Kichmond 
or  Twi<^enham  meadows  to  give 
the  vigour  of  inspiration  to  my 
numbers.' — {Bemimscenccs,  1836,  p. 
70.)  The  produce  was  a  poem 
called  *  Twickenham  Meadows/  in 

The  stream  expftnds,  the  meadows  fly, 
The  stately  swan  sails  proudly  by ; 
Fall,  clear,  and  bright,  with  derioas  flow, 
The  rapid  waters  mammring  go- 
Now  open  Twitnam*s  dassic  shores, 
Where  yet  the  Temal  mnse  deplores 
Her  Pope's  unriTaUed  lay. 

Hazlitt  apostrophizes — 

It  was  not  so  ten  years  since.  Ah  f 
how  fast  the  years  ran  that  hurry  ns 
away  from  oar  last  fond  dream  of  bliss 
when  I  loitered  along  thy  green  retreats, 
oh,  Twickenham  !  and  conned  oyer  with 
enthasiastic  delight  the  chequered  yiew 
which  one  of  thy  iavonrites  drew  of 
hnman  life. — TaMe  Talh,  ii  313. 

But   Mr.    Hanway   exceeds   all 


which  he  plucks  all  beautiful 
flowers  on  his  way,  and  dresses  out 
Fope*s  grot  with  them. . 

Mr.  Peacock,  The  Genius  of  the 
Thames,  1810,  stays  his  plashing 
oar  to  utter  this : 


Some  few  yards  to  the  east  of 
the  grotto  was  recently  built  by  a 
tea-merchant^  a  Chinese  erection, 
tor  which  his  own  chests  must, 
have  been  the  model;  and  the 
only  mark  of  the  site  of  Pope*s 
villa  is  the  semicircular  entrance, 
almost  covered  with  foliage,  which 
asks  the  passer-by  to  'remember 
the  grotto.'    The  civic  dignitaries 


when,  after  describing  various  fine    •  yet  e£ow  their  veneration  for  Pope's 
scenes  in  England,  he  arrives  here,     memory,  which  they  have  doubt- 


and  says  that  Twickenham  made 
him  forget  them  alL — Journal^  i.  343. 
Valeant  quantum  ^  vaUnt  these 
records  of  life-tedium  happily 
broken  by  a  visit  to  Twickennam. 
I  have  selected  them  from  a  large 
number.  The  stanzas  that  have 
been  begun  and  thrown  away,  the 
rapturous  descriptions  seen  only 
by  related  eyes,  would  have  helped 
to  make  a  curious  meter  of  the 
imagination-heat  to  which  people 
of  prosaic  occupations  are  subject, 
under  what  they  believe  to  be 
poetic  excitement  I  speak  not  of 
gesticulations  and  other  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  worship  of  no 
rare  occurrence  at  Twickenham 
before  Childe  Harold  travelled. 
Often  has  the  London  apprentice 
here  consecrated  a  day  to  medituk- 
tion  and  to  verse,  and,  as  he  rose 
from  his  fervent  adoration,  vowed 
henceforth  to  devote  himself  to 
poetry,  and  be  another  Alexander 
rope.  Some  of  these  kindred 
spirits  bottled  up  the  Castalian 
waters  that  flowed!^  from  his  spring, 
and  carried  them  away  to  Cheap- 
side  or  the  Poultry,  there  to  be 
their  inspiration  behmd  the  counter 
or  under  the  desk  of  some  derk 

Who  pens    a    stansa  when  he  should 
engross. 

V0L..LXI.  NO.  CCCLXVL 


less  denved  from  a  study — long, 
severe,  and  critical— of  his  works, 
bv  mooring  their  splendid  barge 
alongside  the  lawn  which  once  was . 
his,  and  paying  their  personal 
respects  to  nis  grotto.  And  often, 
as  the  setting  sun  has  shone  from 
behind  the  dwrk  trees  of  his  garden, 
may  the  stranger  yet  be  seen  to 
stop  his  course  on  the  stream  to 
gaze  on  that  lawn  where  Pope  had 
80  often  wandered,  and  look  towards 
the  old  grey  tower  of  the  church 
that  rises  over  his  ashes,  glittering 
with  its  gilded  vane  in  the  last  ray 
of  an  autumn  evening. 

I  dishonour  the  memory  of  L^y 
Howe  as  much  as  any  one :  but  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  what 
versifying  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
who  complain  of  this  o.emolition, 
would  like  to  have  had  done  with 
Pope's  viUa.  Would  they  have  had 
it  kept  just  as  it  was — Sk  living  an- 
tiouity  that  was  always  growing 
olo,  and  therefore  always  growing, 
new  ?  Would  thev  have  let  the  old 
dead  trees  be  gradually  renewed  by 
fresh  ones,  till  schoolmen  might  > 
profitably  dispute  whether  they 
were  the  real  groves  of  Pope,  as 
they  do  whether  a  silk  stocking 
which  hasbeen  darned  with  worsted 
tiU  not  a  thread  of  silk  remains  is 
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any  longer  a  isSk  stoddng;  or 
woold  the  Bonneteeirs  have  f  cmnded 
there  an  academy— or  rather,  as 
rags  are  an  author's  imifonn,  a 
ragged  school  of  poets — whereevery 
incipient  bard  must  attend  time 
courses  of  sentimentalism  and  take 
lessons  in  the  poetical  asetus  bei£ore 
graduating  in  the  heavenljr  aitf 
This  would  have  been  the  only/way 
of  tenanting  the  house  till  f»rivste 
families  take  a  fsuicy  to  Hvisg  in 
exhibition  rooms. 

Picture  to  yourself,  gentle  reader, 
iiie  young  poets  pursuing  their 
afTocations  on  the  lawn.  One,  with 
Btaneaming  hair  and  f remded  eye, 
drinking  Helicon^  and  after  every 
draught  ejaculating  the  oracular 
stanza;  a  seocmd  courting  the  Muse, 
whatever  that  operation  may  be; 
a  third  extended  on  fJie  grass,  un- 
der the  influence  of  inspiration  and 
opium;  a  fourth  exerdEdng  his 
ixpa^bation,  ic,  lookJUjir  "^^h  his 
mind's  eye  at  little  imaginary  pano- 
ramas ;  a  £UN;h,  with  red  nose  and 
staid  eyes^  seated  in  the  grotto 
with  a  stimulating  tumbler  by  his 
side,  and  the  Urim  and  Thummim 


of  poetical  inspiration  on  his 
breast;  a  sixth,  pensive  at  the 
river's  marge,  modulating  a  lav  on 
1^  minnows ;  a  seventh,  unable  to 
enress  his  sentimeixts  on  Ridimond 
Hill,  in  Hie  character  of  Mount 
Eamassus,  for  want  of  the  decree  of 
perspiration  which  Lord  Snaftes- 
tniry  {AdinM  to  an  Author)  says  is 
necessary  on  sudi  occasions;  while 
at  sunset  the  twilight  class,  com- 
posed of  moonstruck  lads  from  the 
Hydrophoephorate  Manure  Com- 
pany's Offices,  take  lessons  how  to 
address  the  sun  when  his  cooraehe 
has  run.  Th^aresnoeeedadlMrthe 
vesper  division,  whidi  is  staaying 
ni^tingaie  poetry  and  correctini^ 
their  ear  by  the  swans,  which  are 
engaged  to  die  every  evening  in 
front  of  the  lawn.  The  nocturnal 
form  turn  out  on  the  bright 
lUghts  to  look  at  Cynthia,  and 
the  monitors  serenade  •  her.  Hie 
matutinal  dass  are  knocked  np 
early  by  the  nine  female  domestica 
of  the  establishment,  and  the 
man-senraat  Apollo,  to  hear  tiie 
larks  sing.  Teu  nuB,  sweet  writer 
of  soimetG^ 


Hot  QundleM  of  that  dytaat  a^  nBowned, 
When  ixMgparatioa  hovered  o'or  this  gronndy 


would  not  this  be  the  true  worship 
for  the  fihiine  of  Pope! 

A  contemporary  of  Pope,  but  not 
a  friend,  who  sent  his  huxip  to  Had 
literary  illumination  of  Twicken- 
ham, and  wrote  there  one  of  his 
j^ys,  The  E^nsai,  or  the  LaM$ 
rhUoBophy^  is  CSoUcy  Qbber.  fie 
lived  for  some  time  on  the  site  of 
Strawberiy-hilL  In  their  jroutiii 
Pope  and  he  had  been  associated 
toother.  Oil^r  had  subscribed 
to  the  Homer  which  built  Pope's 
villa;  but  a  ^[uarrd,  into  the  jmuv 
ticulars  of  which  we  need  not  enter, 
arose  between  them.  Gibber  ridi- 
culed Pope  on  the  stagCL  and  Pope 
put  him  into  the  lap  of  tlie  Goddoss 
of  Dnlness — 

Soft  inhfa:  lap  her  Jaimftt  aoa  xaoliiifla. 

dibber  lei^ed  in  some  clev«r 
pamphlets,  sufficiency  ahosiveu 
whidh  raised  hiin  to  the  throne  oi 
the  Dunces,  vacant  hy  the  dejxMs- 
tion  of  Theobald,  after  the  first 
ledition  was  publiAed.    TheM  he 


rats  now— thelanreatof  theEIng^ 
and  the  King  of  the  Dunces. 

Between  1720  and  1760  resided 
at  Twickenham,  Batty  Langl^,  an 
architect  and  gardener  of  mocterate 
celebrity.  'SjAPomonei^oriheFruMi 
Oarden  IlkutraieA^  pnUished  in 
1^28.  c(mtain8  cokmred  engravings 
<A  tne  choicest  finiits  then  in  de- 
mand, and  records  the  dj^  and 
positions  in  which  they  ripened  at 
Twickenham  in  the  year  1727.  In 
tiie  same  year  appewed  the  Ntw 
Frmdfles  cf  Garaening ;  or,  ^f%tf 
Laying  Qui  and  FUmtimg  Parterres^ 
QroveSf  4se,\  and  se^^eral  arbhiteo- 
tural  works  were  published  1^  him 
about  the  same  time.  Several 
entries  relating  to  the  Ijanj^ey 
fuBily  occur  in  the  paririi  register 
^  Twickenham;  the  baptlEni  of 
the  architect  took  ^daoe  on  Sept 
14th,  1696.  His  plaee  of  residenoe 
is  uncertain. 

Nearly  opposite  to  Pope  lived 
a  celebrated  gamester,  najned 
Boucher;  he  died  in  172a    fiwifty 
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who  did  not  oome  to  Twickenham 
till  six  years  a&er  Ids  death,  thus 
reports  of  him,  in  his  '  Directions 
to  Benranta,*  *  Voucher,  the  flEaiioTis 
gamester,  was  another  of  onr  frater-* 
mty  (a  footman) ;  and  when  he  was 


worth  fifty  thousand  pounds  he 
dunned  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
for  an  arrear  of  wages  in  his  service.' 
A  Mrs.  Elizabeih  Boucher  left  the 
annual  interest  of  one  hundred 
poundsto  the  poor  of  Twickenhanu 


CHAPTER  71 

LADT  MABT  WOBTLET  MOKTACFU  ASD  tOOSfRY  VSMLOmC^ 


Whaierer  raider  d«ijret  to  liare  a  {harough  eotrnprehennoii  of  an  autiior^B  thoughtL 
'Cnmot  take  a  better  method,  than  by  putting  himself  into  the  oiftmmstancee  and 
poBturee  of  life  that  the  writer  was  in  npon  erery  fanportant  passage  from  his  pen ; 
for  this  will  introdnoe  a  parity  and  strict  coirespondenoe  of  ideas  between  the  reader 
•and  the  author.-— Swur. 

hsring  sent  yon  this  notice  the  moment  I 
heard  of  it,  though  still,  thai  which  I 
belieTe  yon  both  wooM  like  best  is  the 
hoase  in  the  field  I  spoke  to  him  abont^ 
and  which  I  think  the  prsttiest  situate 
thing  imaginable.  .  •  .  I  cannot  perfona 
impossibilitiss,  therefinre  I  will  not  pee- 
tei^  to  tell  you  the  esteem  with  whidi  I 
alwftys  haTc  been,  dear  Madam, 
Your  most  fidthful  humble  servant^ 

A.  Pops. 

At  this  time  we  eftiould  remem- 
ber that  Pope  was  ambitious  to  ob- 
tain a  high  position  in  society,  and 
he  showed  that  shrewdness  which 
not  his  bitterest  enemy  denies  him 
in  this  attempt  to  fix  himself  on 
LadyMaiy.  Her  beauty  and  con* 
versation  nad  made  her  celebrated 
before  her  visit,  one  of  the  ^ist 
paid  by  an  Englishwoman,  to  the 
Turkisn  empire.  Added  to  these 
accomplishments,  the  information 
gained  by  a  mind  eminently  in- 
quiring, and  convei^ed  in  a  manner 
amgularly  fascinating,  now  made 
her  the  brightest  ornament  of  the 
court  of  George  L  Ladv  Maiy 
probably  thought  tliat  Twickenham 
was  as  ffood  a  place  as  not  to  settle 
in ;  and  so,  by  Fope*s  agency,  her 
husband  took  a  lease  of  Saville 
House*  rsubse<](uently  so  named 
after  Lady  Baville,  mother  of  Sir 
George,  who  with  twentv  other 
persons  is  supposed  to  be  the  origi- 
nal of  Bicnardson's  Grafidisan), 
Pope  lost  himself  in  ecstasies  at 
his  supposed  triumpL  Letters  of 
ridicmons  fervour,  owing  much  of 


Pope  laboured  under  an  idea  that 
he  possessed  a  quality  like  that 
which  we  admire  in  any  piece  of  cold 
steel  that  draws  towards  it  many 
goodly  fragments  larger  and  finer 
than  itsel£  His  magnetic  currents^ 
laboured  with  no  ordinaiy  toil,  were 
carried  over  the  country  by  the 
twopenny  postman,  and,  vain  as 
the  poet  was,  he  did  not  always 
overrate  their  power.  His  wish 
seemed  to  be  to  make  his  villa  a 
nucleus  which  should  attract  the 
select  wits  of  the  dajr  to  settle 
round  it.  The  spider-like  man  had 
been  spinning  his  web  for  about  a 
year  at  Twickenham,  when  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  returned  with  her 
husband  from  Gonstantinople.  Pope 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  addressing 
to  her  letters  replete  with  the  most 
vehement  and  artificial  compli- 
ments, to  which  she  replied  by 
some  cold  narrative  of  an  adventure 
in  her  travels ;  and  he  now  solicited 
her  to  fijc  her  residence  at  Twicken- 
Tiam: — 

Madam, — ^Ton  lecmTed,  I  suppose,  the 
epistle  Sir  Godfrey  dictated  to  me,  which 
(abating  some  few  ilowerB)  was  word  for 
word.  My  own  concern,  that  you  should 
be  settled  in  my  neighboorhood,  hss  since 
put  me  upon  fiother  enquiries,  and  I  find 
there  is  a  pretty  good  house  in  the  town 
opposite  to  that  which  my  Lord  Wilhsm 
Pawlet  has  taken;  *tu  the  sane  that 
Lord  Oorentiy  lately  had.  [It  was  taken 
4U)out  this  time  by  Mr.  Secretary  Crnggs.] 
If  Mr.  Wortley  would  come  sod  see  it  he 
would  know  iHX  the  partioulsn,  which  I 
am  not  aUe  to  pve  an  exact  account  of^ 


*  Vow  the  residsnee  of  Mr.  Bichavd  Sapier. 
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their  polish  to  the  lamp,  are  found 
amongPope'scorrespondence.  Their 
extravagance  increases  rapidly  after 
Lady  Mary's  return.  Sir  Godfrey 
was  summoned  from  Whitton  to 
take  her  portrait;  and  Pope,  on 
seeing  it,  seized  with  inextinguish- 
able rapture,  called  for  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  and  wrote  down  extem- 
poraneously the  lines  he  had  pro- 
bably been  lying  in  bed  a  week  to 
compose.  At  length  Pope  made  a. 
*  declaration,'  so  absurd  that  Lady 
Mary,  in  spite  of  her  utmost  en- 
deavours to  be  an^  and  look 
grave,  burst  into  an  mimoderate  fit 
of  laughter.  The  mortified  cripple 
perceived  that  this  fiiir  fly  wnich 
had  condescended  to  traverse  his 
net  was  not  caught  in  it,  and  from 
that  moment  he  became  her  im- 
placable enemy.  Some  have  affected 
greater  accuracy  in  attributing 
this  rupture  to  the  opposite  politics 
of  the  two  wits,  or  to  the  disgust 
created  by  some  of  Pope*s  literary 


meanness;  but  the  inquirer  of  the 
present  day  may  rest  content  with 
the  account  given  by  Lady  Maiy 
of  a  quarrel  which  the  peculiar 
felicity  of  her  temper  never  al- 
lowed seriously  to  disturb  her 
happiness.  We  may  be  sure  that 
it  contributed  to  shorten  the  days 
of  Pope. 

In  1720  Lady  Maiy  wrote  to  her 
sister: — 

I  pass  my  time  in  a  «maU  snugg  set  of 
dear  intimatee,  and  go  rery  little  into  the 
grande  mande,  whid^  has  always  had  my 
hearty  ocmtempt.  I  see  sometimes  Mr. 
Congreve,  and  rery  seldom  Mr.  Pope, 
who  oontinnes  to  embellish  his  house  at 
Twickenham.  He  has  made  a  subter- 
ranean grotto,  which  he  has  furnished 
with  looking-glasses,  and  they  UU  me  it 
has  a  very  good  effect.  I  here  send  yon 
stmie  verses  addressed  to  Mr.  (}ay,  who 
wrote  him  a  congratnlatory  letter  on  the 
finishing  his  house.  I  stifled  them  here, 
and  I  beg  th^  may  die  the  same  death  at 
Paris,  and  neyer  go  further  than  your 
doeet : — 


Ah  1  friend,  'tis  true — ^this  truth  yon  lovers  know. 
In  yain  my  structures  rise,  my  gardens  grow, 
In  Tain  my  fair  Thames  reflects  the  double  scenes 
Of  hanging  mountains  and  of  sloping  greens ; 
Joy  lives  not  here ;  to  happier  seats  it  flies. 
And  only  dwells  where  Wortley  casts  hei:  eyes. 


These  lines  were  suppressed  by 
Pope  after  his  quarrel  with  Lady 
Mary.  In  1^21  Mr.  Wortley  pur- 
chased Saville  House,  and  m  the 
next  year  Lady  Mary  writes — *At 
this  instant  I  am  at  Twickenham. 
Mr.  Wortley  has  purchased  the 
small  habitation  where  you  saw 
me.  We  propose  to  make  some 
alterations ;  that  and  thie  education 
of  my  daughter  are  my  chief 
amusements. 

Lady  Mary  entered  but  little  into 
G)urt  society,  which  she  adorned 
and  despised.  To  study  the  best 
authors  in  all  the  lan^ages  she 
knew,  to  educate  her  cmldren,  and 
to  mitigate  the  ravages  of  that 
scourge  which  then  decin^ated  her 
countrymen,  were  the  cares  which 
employed  the  leisure  of  the  retired 
Ambassadress.  At  that  time  the 
principles  of  population  since  hap- 
pily discovered  by  Mr.  Malthus, 
owed  the  regularity  of  their  work- 
ing in  this  country  to  the  activity 
of  the  small-poxr-a  disease  whicn 


baffled  all  precautions,  and  which 
hung  the  life  of  the  most  exalted 
courtier  on  the  discretion  of  his 
meanest  servant.  If  death  is  a 
leveller,  at  least  he  very  often  has 
the  politeness  to  make  some  dis- 
tinction in  the  mode  of  paving  his 
respects  to  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
but  the  small'^x  knew  none.  The 
wealthiest  ana  most  beautiful  were 
all  equally  liable  to  be  seized,  and 
either  huddled  away  to  the  grave 
or  sent  abroad  acain  into  life  with 
the  indelible  marks  of  its  ravages. 
It  had  deprived  Lady  Mary  of  ner 
only  brother,  and  had  impaured  her 
own  beauty.  On  her  arrival  ■  in 
Turkey,  the  method  of  inoculation 
practised  there  could  not  escape  so 
keen  an  observer,  and  on  her  return 
she  took  every  means  to  sproid  the 
knowledge  of  it  in  Enfldand;  and 

E roved  the  sincerity  of  ner  advice 
y  inoculating  her  o^vni  children. 
But  a  law  seems  to  have  been  im- 
posed upon  our  happy  constitu- 
tional  country  that  no  improve- 
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ment  should  be  introduced  among 
us  without  a  stubborn  opposition : 
and  Lady  Mary,  the  Reformer,  haa 
to  contend  with  a  Conservatiye 
coalition  formed  of  the  whole 
Paculty  of  Medicine,  of  a  large  body 
of  clergy,  who  preached  against 
this  attempt  to  disarm  Froviaence, 
and  of  the  oroad  phalanx  of  worthy 
imbecility,  whicn  thought  Lady 
Mary  an  unnatural  mother  for  sav- 
ing her  children  from  the  small- 
pox. 
Lady  Mary  lived  between  Twick- 


enham and  London  tOl  17399  when 
she  sought  in  the  society  of  the 
then  wittier  and  cleverer  nations  of 
the  Continent  manners  more  con- 
genial to  her  own ;  but  while  she 
remained  here  she  joined  not  in  the 
gaieties  of  Pope's  villa:  and  having 
been  attacked  by  Pope  in  his 
'  Imitation  of  the  First  Satire  of 
Horace's  Second  Book,'  a  reply,  of 
which  the  following  lines  form 
part,  composedjit  is  believed,  by  her- 
self and  Lord  Hervey,  revenged  the 
insolent  and  abusive  affiront  :— 


There  is  jast  such  an  image  of  KU  pen  [Horace*B] 
Ab  thou  thyself  art  of  the  sons  of  men — 
Where  our  ovn  species  in  burlesqae  we  trace^ 
A  sign-post  likeness  of  the  hnman  race, 

That  is  at  once  resemblance  and  disgrace. 

«  •  *  • 

Whilst  none  thy  crabbed  nnmbers  can  endnre, 
Hard  as  thy  heart>  and  as  thy  birth  obscure. 


The  time  has  passed  when  it  was 
thought  incumbent  on  the  admirers 
of  Lady  Mary's  talent  to  justify 
these  insults  on  the  birth  and  de- 
formity of  Pope.  While  all  must 
confess  that  it  would  have  better 
suited  the  taste  of  the  nineteenth 
century  if  they  had  been  omitted, 
it  must  be  equally  agreed  that  it 
was  not  the  fashion  of  those  days 
to  think  such  attacks  ungenerous, 
or  to  spare  them  when  provoked. 
The  more  we  see  of  Pope  the  more 
we  must  despise  his  littleness  of 
soul,  his  mean  and  trading  tricks ; 
and  the  better  we  know  Lady  Mary 
the  higher  we  honour  her  for  com- 
bining the  hearty  simplicity  of  the 
English  character  with  the  shrewd- 
ness and  artificial  elegance  of  the 
French.  The  court  of  George  L 
was  in  many  respects  a  paltry  copy 
of  that  of  Louis  XIV..  but  Lady 
Mary  excelled  the  whole  circle  of 
ladies  who  with  rare  wit  adorned 
the  court  of  Louis ;  and  her 
letters  are  now  mare  interesting 
and  more  read  than  the  Letters  at 
Madame  de  S6vign6  or  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Count  de  Grammont.  Her 
active  mind  first  sketched  the  spirit 
of  a  nation  which,  planting  itself 
in  the  fairest  provinces  of  Europe, 
persecuted  the  faith  and  scorned 
the  customs  of  Christendom.  Amid 
the  revolutions  of  empires  and  the 
contests  of  great  powers  tha^  have 
made  their  land  the  battle-neld  of 


Europe,  that  nation  yet  remains 
unchanged ;  and  we  may  resort  to 
the  pa^es  of  Lady  Mary  to  know 
the  spirit  of  those  men  who  still 
hold  Uonstantinople. 
.  Autiiors  who  could  abstain  from 
abusing  her  familiarity,  were  treated 
by  Laay  Marvwith  the  kindness 
of  a  sister.  Uongreve  could  boast 
her  friendship.  Savage  experienced 
her  liberality,  and  Henry  Fielding 
found  in  her  a  sympathizing  ana 
generous  relative.  The  spirit  of 
George  Fielding,  Earl  of  Desmond, 
must  have  looked  down  upon  the 
world  with  no  small  complacencv 
at  the  banning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  for  he  had  then  the 
singular  good  fortune  to  be  great- 
grandfather to  both  Lady  Mary 
and  Henry  Fielding,  who  were 
second  cousins.  To  ner  was  dedi- 
cated Fielding's  first  comedy.  Love 
in  Several  Masks,  in  1727  ;  and 
four  years  later  ne  addressed  her 
the  following  letter : — 

I  hope  your  ladyship  viU  honour  the 
scenes  which  I  presume  to  lay  before  you. 
vith  your  perusal.  As  they  are  written 
on  a  model  I  never  yet  attempted,  I  am 
exceedingly  anxious  lest  they  should  find 
less  mercy  from  you  than  my  lighter  pro- 
ductions. It  will  be  a  slight  compensa- 
tion to  '  the  modem  husband'  that  your 
ladyship's  censure  of  him  will  defend 
him  from  the  possibility  of  any  other 
reproof,  since  your  least  approbation  will 
always  give  me  pleasure  infinitely  supe- 
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rior  to  the  loudest  applMuoB  cl  a  theatn* 

For  whaterer  has  past  jonr  judgment 

maj,  I  think,  -vithont  any  impfatatioii  of 

immodesty,  reier  waat  of  saooess  to  want 

of  jodgment  in  an  audienoe.    I  shall  do 

myself  the  honour  of  waiting  on  your 

ladyship  at  Twickenham  next  Monday 

to  receive  my  sentenee,  and  am.  Madam, 

With  most  devoted  respect^ 

Tonr  Ladyship's  most  obedient. 

Most  hnmble  serranti 

HuBT  FixLDiira. 
London,  Sept.  4,  1731. 

A  small  'wicket  in  the  bade- 
road  of  Twickftnham  admita  us 
to  the  htimble  garden  of  a  wooden* 
fronted  house  on  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Swanston,  and  occupied  by  some 
persons  named  Brown.  It  bears 
all  the  traces  of  an  unprofaned  an- 
tiquity.     Not   a  wave    of    that 


mi^ty  stream  of  civilization  whose 
praises  deafen  us  more  than  its 
torrent,  has  intmded  itself  to 
change  the  aspect  or  destroy  the 
characteristics  of  the  humble  old 
cottage.  Here,  in  a  little  parlour, 
with  two  smsJl  windows  lookinR 
on  a  trim-  Dutch  garden  with  old 
box  borders,  in  silence  broken  only 
by  the  occasional  rustling  of  the 
leares  and  the  sinjD;ing  of  the  birds 
in  the  neighbouring  orchards,  or 
by  the  hearty  laugh  of  Fielding 
as  he  sketched  the  humours  of 
Partridge,  Tom  Jones  was  written. 

Horace  Walpole  has  left  us  a  re- 
cord that  fielding  lived  in  the 
Back  Lane  at  Twickenham,  and  has 
alluded  to  it  with  less  than  his 
usual  refinement  in  his  rhyming- 
FariBh  Begister  cf  Tunckenham : — 


Where  Fielding  met  his  bnnter  Mnse^ 
And  as  they  qnafiTd  the  fieiy  juioe 
Droll  nature  stamp'd  each  lucky  hit^ 
With  unimaginable  wit. 


Neither  he  nor  any  other  writer 
has  more  closely  marked  the  house ; 
but  were  Inspectors  X  and  Yin- 
formed  that  in  the  Back  Luie  there 
resided  a  gentleman  addicted  to 
play-writing  and  low  company, 
enoowed  with  great  talents  ana 
an  empty  purse,  ea^r  to  court  Uie 
attention  of  posterity,'  and  to  avoid 
that  of  his  contemporary  creditors ; 
and  were  they  required  imme- 
diately to  discover  nis  retreat,  a 
brief  reconnoitering  would  suffice 
to  make  them  tap  at  the  door  of 
the  small  parlour  where  our  f riend^ 
in  claret-stained  suit  and  inkea 
ruffles,  was  sitting  in  the  middle 
of  fr^-written  manuscripts,  and 
enjoying  the  venison  pasty  and 
flajBk  of  champa^e  for  which  he 
had  parted  with  his  last  shilling.  A 
tradition  which  has  given  this  the 
name  of  Fielding's  house,  would 
confirm  the  guess, 

Sufai6re  minons 
S»pe  caias  Snperi, 


Fielding's  first  wife,  the  original 
of  Sophia  and  Amelia,  was  buried 


in  1744 :  and  the  story  goes  that 
he  and  ner  cook-maid,  Mary  Mac- 
daniel,*  on  that  occasion  wept 
themselves  into  an  attachment  for 
each  other,  which  ended  in  a  maiv 
riage  the  next  year.  As  neither 
the  burial  nor  the  marriage  ia 
recorded  in  the  register  of  our 
jMtriah,  we  cannot  claim  Fielding 
as  a  resident  at  TwidLenham  till 
1746.  On  the  25th  February,  1747, 
was  baptised  at  Twickenham, 
'  William,t  son  of  Henry  Fielding 
and  Maiy  lus  wife.'  Lysons,  on 
the  authority  of  Walpole,  says  thai 
at  that  time  he  twied  a  house  in 
theBackLana  This  is  a  mistake^ 
as  his  name  does  not  apnear  in  the 
rate-books;  but  that  ne  had  a 
couple  of  rooms  ia  this  house, 
which  was  then  let  in  lodgings, 
from  this  time  till  probably  January, 
1749,  is  ft  circumstance  which  wiU 
not  gain  the  less  credit  for  being 
new  to  his  biographers.  I  am  also 
compelled  to  break  a  lance  with 
these  gentlemen  for  a  statement 
echoed  by  them  in  a  most  harmo- 
nious chorus,  in  which  I  am  sony 


*  She  surrived  Fieldiog  near  half  a  century,  and  died  in  Canterbury  in  1803. 

+  This  William  Fielding,  whom  Ironside  has  inoorrecUy  included  in  the  parochial 
book  of  death  as  well  as  the  book  of  life^  lived  UU.  a  lipe  age,  and  obtained  the. 
office  of  a  police  magistrate  in  London. 
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to  difltifigoifih  the  rdspectable  voice 
of  Mr.  CnnninghaTn  (Handbook  q/* 
LondM^  2iid  edition,  p.  67),  that 
Tom  Jone$  was  wiitt^  in  Bow- 
atreet*  Now,  Fielding  did  not 
receive  tlie  tb^  disreputable  office 
of  Btipendiuy  ma^iBtrate  till 
DecemMT,  1748 ;  and  in  the  GenUe- 
man^s  Magamne  f or  Febntarjr,  1749, 
a  notice  ogcoib  of  the  pubkcation, 
during  the  previous  mon^  of  Tom 
JonM,m  6  V0I&  8vo, price  iSs.  In 
the  Dedication^  fielding  speaks  of 
it  as  *  the  labours  of  some  years  of 
my  Mfe,'  spent,  it  is  satisliEUstory  to 
addf  at  Twickenham. 

I  know  not  any  one  who  was 
more  an  impersonation  of  hearti- 
ness  than  Fielding.  There  was 
nothing  epicene  about  him.  He 
thought  heartiljTy  he  wrote  heartily. 
he  loved  heartily,  and  he  ate  ana 
drank  heartily,  and  he  sinned 
heartily.  If  you  once  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  company  of  Field- 
ing, you  feltthat  you  might  ffo  off 
guard  against  polite  tricks  ana  con- 
ventional ties.  He  did  not  sit 
wishing  to  kick  you  out  ot  the 
room,  but  afindd  to  do  so  because 
it  was  not  fashionable;  if  he  has 
a  mean  opinion  of  you  ne  will  tell 

Sou  so,  and  you  have  a  chance  of 
earing  some  racy  FjigHsh  in 
the  process;  and  rely  upon  it  he 
has  no  gloomy  recesses  in  his  mind 
capacious  of  malice  and  all  nucha- 
ritableness ;  but  if  he  seems  as  if 
lie  likes  vou,  and  would  do  you  all 
the  gooa  he  can,  be  sure  he  will ; 
and  you  will  never  ask  in  vain  so 
lonff  as  Hany  Fielding  has  aguinea 
in  ids  pocket.  And  there  he  is 
in  his  parlour,  writing  with  lus 
whole  soul  as  ms  soul  thinks ;  he 
does  not  sit  uneasily,  fidf;eting  and 
balancing  sentences,  ana  shi^pen- 
ing  his  pretty  Utile  dart  that  it 
may  do  the  work  of  slaughter  in 
the  neatest  possible  way,  and  with 
a  fake  name ;  but  if  he  sets  upon 
a  rogue,  he  shoots  and  shoots  till 
the  rogue  is  fairly  covered  with  his 
shafts ;  and  he  does  not  care  who 
sees  him  do  it;  and  if  he  ^nises 


one  he  loves,  he  does  it  by  making 
you  love  that  person  too^  and  not 
by  coQkin|[  up  antitheses  that  lead 
you  to  think  more  of  the  artist 
than  the  subject;  and  he  throws 
aside  his  paper  when  his  wife  comes 
in  with  the  scrag  of  mutton  aad. 
birotlL  and  setting  heartily  to  it, 
completes  the  best,  the  pleasanteat, 
the  merriest  meal,  with  mox'e 
real  solid  luxury  and  festivity  than 
was  ever  felt  at  a  banquet ;  he  talks 
away  over  it  as  fast  as  any  jovial 
pothouse  fellow  might  talk;  and 
does  not  sit  writhing  to  screw  out 
a  witticism  for  some  one  to  carry 
away  as  his,  but  rattles  on  in  broad 
humour,  saying  the  best  things 
imaginable,  because  he  cannot  help 
il  If  there  is  not  rude  plenty  on 
the  table,  it  is  Fielding's  purse,  not 
lus  will,  that  ii  in  fault.  There  la 
always  ahearty  welcome  andacheer- 
fnl  glass.  ,And  if  he  does  drink 
too  much,  it  is  out  of  mere  good- 
fellowship,  and  because  he  sets-to 
at  drinking  as  he  sets-to  at  every- 
thing else,  with  all  his  mind,  with 
all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his  body, 
and  hates  to  leave  a  thing  half  done, 
like  any  pitiful  sloven.  But  do 
not  venture  into  his  parlour  if  there 
is  a  grain  of  hypocrisy  about  you : 
he  sees  it  all  at  a  glance :  and  he 
takes  you  to  pieces  with  thorough 
0X)dwill,  and  nolds  up  every  mean 
uttle  thought,  and  turns  it  about^ 
and  sketches  it,  and  tells  its  his- 
tory, and  spurns  it  from  him  with 
the  hi^piest  knack  in  the  world 
He  has  no  ezclusiveness ;  there  is 
an  open  heart  for  every  one  who 
has  an  open  heart  himself;  and  he 
had  rather  sit  at  meat  with  a  low 
feUow  who  has  plenty  of  character 
in  him,  and  does  not  obiect  to  show 
it,  than  with  starched  figures  in 
buckram,  whose  souls  are  dried  up 
and  withered  by  a  fear  lest  they 
shmld  commit  themselves.  You 
pity  his  poverty,  and  slip  a  ten- 
pound  note  on  the  table.  He  is  all 
mtitude,  but  he  cannot  keep  the 
dirty  money.  The  next  poor  fellow 
that  drops  in  ux>on  him  will  have 


*  There  is  an  aneodoie,  for  it  deserres  no  Mrerer  name,  in  Mr.  SoMoe*8  Memoir^ 
that  Fielding  wrote  Tom  Jona  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Allen,  at  Tiverton ;  he  may  very 
poMibly  haye  Tiaited  Mr.  Allen  while  he  wai  writing  it ;  hnt  m  &r  only  i«  the  story 
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it,  though  his  wife  is  darning  her 
liust  gown,  and  there  is  a  bailiff 
lurking  at  the  ^arden-^ate.  It  is 
a  windv  recreation,  this  chewing 
the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy; 
but  he  was  often  content  to  chew 
no  other. 

But  he  is  happiest  of  all  when 
he  is  writing,  he  enjoys  every  scene 
as  it  present  itself  to  his  mind  as 
much  as  if  it  were  really  being  acted 
on  the  stage  of  life,  and  he  were 
one  of  the  actors.  There  are  tears 
of  sympathy  for  those  who  never 
sufferea  sorrow  but  in  his  brain ; 
there  is  a  lusty  laugh  at  those 
whose  ridiculous  situations  were 
first  seen  on  his  page.  And  though 
he  does  not  write  for  anv  paltry 
vanity  to  be  a  great  author,  but 
from  pure  love  of  writing,  and 
living  all  day  in  happ»y  scenes,  and 
keeping  company  with  the  char 
racters  he  likes,  as  well  as  from  the 
anticipation  of  many  a  jovial  hour 
that  the  bookseller's  money  will 
afford  him,  he  cannot  help  cheei^ 
ing  liimself  on  with  the  Mea  that 
his  sympathy  is  not  with  his  novel 
heroes  and  his  contemporaries 
alone,  but  that  he  has  a  fellowship 
with  unborn  generations  who  wiQ 
weep  and  rejoice  for  centuries  to 
come  over  this  pa^e  as  he  does 
now  when  he  writes  it,  and  he  calls 
to  fame  to  give  him  this  proud 
feast  of  fancy  to  rejoice  his  noble 
heart  with. 

Come,  bright  love  of  fame,  &e.,  fill  my 
laviBhed  fiuicy  with  the  hopes  of  channing 
ages  yet  to  oome.  Foretel  me  that  some 
tender  maid,  whose  grandmother  is  yet 
unborn,  hereafter,  when,  under  the  ficti- 
tious name  of  Sophia,  she  reads  the  real 
worth  which  once  existed  in  my  Charlotte, 
shall  from  her  sympathetic  breast  send 
forth  the  heaving  sigh.  Do  then  teach 
me  not  only  to  foresee  but  to  eqjoy,  nay 
even  to  feed  on  future  praise.  Comfort 
me  by  the  solemn  assurance,  that,  when 
the  little  parlour  in  which  I  tit  at  this 
moment  shall  be  reduced  to  a  worse  fur- 
nished box,  I  shall  be  read  with  honour 
by  those  who  never  knew  nor  saw  me^ 
and  whom  I  shall  neither  know  nor  see. — 
(Book  viii.  chap,  i,  Tom  Jones,) 

The  little  parlour  is  perhaps  not 
worse  fumisned  than  m  his  day, 
but  what  he  wrote  in  it  has  been 
read  and  honoured  by  those  who  are 
themselves  the  subjects  of  honour ; 


and  he  would  count  it  no  small 
share  of  that  posthumous  fame  to 
which  he  looked  forward,  that  the 
author  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  ac- 
knowledges that  he  too  felt  'this 
proud  sentiment,  this  feast  of  fancy, 
which  is  enjoyed  by  the  genius  of 
Fieldmg  in  the  first  of  ancient  and 
modem  romances,  Tom  Jones,*  And 
from  the  same  classic  pen  came 
this  judgment. 

Our  immortal  Fielding  was  of  the 
younger  branch  of  the  Earls  of  Denbigh, 
who  drew  their  origin  from  the  Counts  of 
Hapsbnig.  .  .  The  successors  of  Charles  Y. 
may  disdain  their  brethren  of  England, 
but  the  romance  of  Tom  Jones,  that  ex- 
quisite picture  of  human  manners,  will 
outlive  the  palace  of  the  Escarial,  and 
the  Imperial  Eagle  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

If  I  had  the  ^ft  of  the  brush, 
and  could  paint  rielding*s  parlour, 
Bembrandt's  colouring  should  be 
m^^  model;  the  sun  snould  shine 
brightly  on  the  novelist  at  his  little 
table,  and  irradiate  his  sparkling 
eye  and  animated  countenance,  but 
for  shame's  sake  let  black  shadows 
conceal  the  maudlin  accessories  of 
his  life,  and  so  let  us  now  draw  a 
veil  of  mourning  over  Fielding's 
Twickenham  hours.  What  he 
wished  us  to  know  of  the  com- 

any  he  kept  we  find  in  his  novels. 

"e  nave  no  right  to  ask  for  more. 
The  artist  would  be  little  pleased 
if  you  intruded  on  him  when  he 
is  sketching  his  naked  models,  yet 
the  fruit  of  his  sketches  is  sub- 
mitted to  your  admiration.  Field- 
ing pictured  human  nature  from 
manv  a  rough  subject ;  criticise  as 
much  as  you  will  the  skill  and 
taste  of  the  drawings  which  he  has 
left,  but  do  not  pry  too  closely  into 
his  studio. 

He  preferred  sketching  human 
nature  in  a  loose  undress.  Who 
has  not  delights  in  the  fidelity  of 
the  representation  1  And  when  we 
consider  the  geniusj  the  skill,  and 
the  success  of  later  novelists,  it  is 
his  highest  praise^  that  to  aomire 
and  to  extol  Fielding  we  need  not 
toTget  one  of  his  successors. 

Sut  we  will  lift  the  veil  where 
sits  one  of  his  boon  companions ; 
a  close  intimate,  allied  by  tastes, 
by  talent,  and  by  fame.  Fielding 
thought     wittily,   Hogarth     saw 
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wittily.  From  the  Bcums  of  the 
human  brotherhood  they  extracted 
those  traits  of  our  common  nature, 
good  as  well  as  bad,  which  they 
|)ortrayed  in  colours  of  unfading 
brightness,  and  named  with  their 
true  names,  good  for  the  good,  bad 
for  the  bad.  Hogarth  was  the  only 
enemy  impregnable  by  Pope.  The 
caricaturist  sketched  the  poet  in 
all  his  deformity,  but  the  poet 
never  dared  to  put  Hogarth's  name 
into  a  satire.  He  was  never  at- 
tacked, not  even  was  war  declared 
against  him  by  the  proud  conqueror 
of  QrubHstreet.  It  was  the  clash 
of  two  minds  which,  holding  for 
nothing  the  feelings  of  their  neigh- 
bours, played  with  them  at  plea- 
sure, rope  was  ever  the  most 
heartless,  ne  was  also  the  most 
cowardly.  Hogarth  could  dare  to 
hazard  a  lampoon,  Pope  shrunk 
even  from  resenting  an  unprovoked 
caricature.  The  draughtsman  was 
the  more  powerful  satirist  than  the 
poet.  The  explanation  probably  is 
that  Pope  submitted  to  be  bespat- 
tered in  hopes  of  not  attracting  a 
bolt  that  should  annihilate ;  as  tne 
wayfarer  will  tell  you  it  is  better 
in  a  storm  to  let  the  rain  drench 
you  to  the  skin,  than  raising  an 
umbrella  to  attract  the  lightning. 
To  be  sketched  by  Hogarth  is  to 
be  derided  for  ever.  It  is  like  an 
eternal   punishment;   as  long   as 


Pope  shall  be  remembered,  and 
caricature  shall  be  admired,  that 
crooked  little  figure  will  ever  be 
whitewashing  the  gate  of  Burling- 
ton House.* 

Hogarth  had  for  some  time  a 
summer  residence  at  Isleworth. 
The  company  of  Fielding  and 
Whitehead  he  could  emoy  at 
Twickenham,  where  he  haa  also  a 
friend  in  the  curate,  afterwards  Dr. 
Thesaurus  Morell,  whom  he  im- 
mortalized in  the  character  of  the 
•  Cynic  Philosopher,'  and  who  cor- 
rected for  Hogarth  his  MS.  of  the 
Analysis  of  Beavty.  in  return^  for 
which  Hogarth  made  a  portrait  of 
him,  but  not  as  an  illustration  of 
the  subject  of  the  work.  To  Ho- 
garth we  owe  the  only  known 
sketch  of  the  features  of  Fielding, 
drawn  from  memory  after  his  death. 
(See  Anecdotes  of  W.  Hogarth^  18^2.) 
To  Lady  Mary  Wortley  we  owe  this 
sketch  of  Fielding*s  character : — 

I  am  sorry  for  H.  Fielding's  death, 
not  only  as  I  shall  read  no  more  of  his 
writings,  but  I  belieye  he  lost  more  than 
others,  as  no  man  enjoyed  life  more  than 
he  did,  though  few  had  less  reason  to 

do  so His   happy    constitution 

(eyen  when  he  had  with  great  pains  half 
demolished  it)  made  him  forget  every- 
thing when  he  was  before  a  Tonison  pasty, 
or  oyer  a  flask  of  champagne ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  he  has  known  more  happy 
moments  than  any  prinpe  upon  earth. 


*  The  caricature  was  published  in  1 731.  It  represents  a  yiew  of  Burlington  House, 
with  Pope  whitewashing  it  and  bespattering  the  Duke  of  Ghandos's  coach.  Pope  was 
said  to  have  intended  to  ridicule  the  Duke  of  Chandos  under  the  name  of  Timont  in 
his  poem  on  'Taste.' 
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HEN  the  mural  barrier  en- 
drcling  this  favoured  nook  of 
Northern  Italy  is  gilded  by  8un- 
shine,  the  blue  mirror  of  the  Medi- 
terranean reflecting  back  the  da^ 
zlin^gleam,  migratedAnglo-Saxons, 
as  they  look  at  the  dates  heading 
the  first  new^per  of  the  tm,  can 
hardly  believe  it  is  actually  Decem- 
ber^ January^y  or  any  other  month 
over  which  in  Britain,  frost,  hail, 
sleet,  snow,  fog,  and  nun  assert^ 
though  they  do  not  always  hold,  a 
kingly  prerogative.  With  that  bril- 
liant glowing  sun,  j^eople  do  not 
want  the  cosy  interiors  so  indis- 
pensable in  colder  climes,  but  put 
up  cheerfully  with  accommodation 
they  would  scarcely  look  at  in  their 
own  country,  and  submit  to  domes- 
tic arrangements  ludicrously  out  of 
keeping  with  the  customary  state 
maintained  in  dignified  town  or 
county  residence.  Feeling  indeed 
for  the  nonce  that  beneath  such 
cloudless  skies,  and  with  an  atmo- 
sphere so  clear  and  dry,  even  the 
condition  of  a  gipsy  would  be 
endurable,  the]^  almost  long  to  pitch 
their  tents  high  on  some  warm 
slope,  or  deep  in  some  sheltered 
vuiey,  and  try  in  good  earnest  the 
pleasures  of  a  nomadic  life.  But 
when  the  midral — ^keenest  and 
coldest  of  north-west  winds — or  the 
bise,  with  its  chill  north-east  breath, 
sweeps  down  the  gorges  of  the 
snow-dad  mountain  range,  lashes 
the  sea  into  tempest,  and  sends 
clouds^  not  of  innocent  soft  grey 
mist,  out  of  blinding  and  glaring 
white  dust,  careermg  about  the 
streets,  the  sunny  side  of  the  way 
being  all  the  time  intensely  hot, 
and  the  air  in  the  shade  perfectly 
glacial,  the  spell  of  this  southern 
shore  loses  its  first  fascination,  and 
even  habitual  railers  at  the  English 
climate  are  constrained  to  acknow- 
ledge that  colds  may  be  caught 
under  glorious  winter  sunshine  as 
well  as  under  the  more  sombre 
firmament  of  their  native  land. 
The  brighter  and  warmer  any 
climate  or  place  is  habitually,  the 
more  cold,  disagreeable,  and  gloomy 
does  it  seem  in  wet  weather ;  and 
when  long-continued  rain  has  me- 


tamorphoeed  the  thorcniglifiu^B 
here  into  canala  of  light-coloured 
mud,  whereon  one  could  almost 
float  a  canoe— the  8^>phire  of  the 
heavens  having  given  way  to  a 
dull  leaden  tinl  and  the  sound  of 
the  ever-falling  neavy  showers,  with 
the  rush  of  the  water  pouring  from 
spouts  on  the  housetops,  forming 
a  dreary  accompaniment  to  the 
hoarse  sullen  roar  of  the  surf  in  the 
bay — ^Nioe,  like  most  foreign  towna^ 
presents  a  peculiarly  melancholy 
and  uninviting  aspect  It  is  them 
when  tunang  from  the  dismal 
picture  without,  and  glancing 
round  his  be-marbled  and  be- 
mirrored  M^on,  with  its  painted 
ceiling,  hangings  of  Murillo  purple, 
scanty  carpet,  polished  red  tile 
floor^  and  doors  and  windows  ad- 
mitting; even  though  shut^  con- 
tinuous conents  of  f  ri|^  air,  that 
the  new  comer— «s.  shivering  and 
impaJtient,  he  betakes  himself  to 
heaping  billet  after  billet  of  wood 
on  uie  open  heardi,  trying  to  cbar 
them  into  an  immediate  blaze  with 
aromatic  pine  cones — remembers 
with  wistful  regret  the  cheerv  sea- 
eoal  fires,  and  substantially  builL 
well  finished,  usefully  fiirnishea 
homes  of  the  kindly  North,  and 
thinks  such  true  conuort  w(Hrth  all 
the  azure  skies,  perpetual  rosea, 
and  fragrant  orange-groves  of  Italy. 
But  fine  weather  certainly  pre- 
vails here;  and  there  is  always 
something  to  amuse  a  stranger, 
even  when  obliged  to  remain  within 
doors.  We  look  upon  the  road 
leading  to  the  Yar,  and  there  is  a 
constant  traffic  to  and  fro.  Three 
times  a  day  and  once  at  night  a 

gecaihaijingle'jaaiglej  such  as  miffht 
ave  originated    the  old   ballad 
fancy — 

And  when  they  were  yet  seven  miles 

firom  town, 
She  heard  the  bridles  ringing — 

a  whip  cracking  like  so  many  pis- 
tol shots,  a  vociferous  shouting  and 
chirruping,  and  a  heavv  rolling 
sound,  blended  with  the  sharp 
echoing  tread  of  horses  at  full  trot, 
announce  the  going  out  or  coming 
in  of  the  Marseilles  diligence;  its 
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late  night  entrance  fiirther  notify- 
ing itself  by  the  gigantic  shadow 
it  throws  into  the  rooms,  chequered 
by  the  gleam  of  its  lamps.  Then 
there  are  dilkrences  of  lesser  mag- 
nitude ;  Annbes  and  Pont  du  Var 
omnibuses ;  the  French  nudle-postey 
with  its  own  distinguishing  peal, 
full  of  warning  at  sharp  comers 
on  dark  nights;  petturims,  with 
leather^hooded  rumbles,  wild-look- 
ing postilions  in  conical  hats  and 
scarlet-trimmed  jackets,  the  four 
or  five  horses  in  Boman  harness, 
thickly  studded  with  bright  brass 
knobs ;  handsome  private  carriages ; 
all  kinds  of  puolic  ones,  with 
bearded  and  moustached  coachmen, 
usually  smoking  cigars ;  and  nume- 
rous gentlemen  and  lady  equestri- 
ans cofttimes,  too,  processions  of 
the  English  residents  on  donk^s, 
which  are  much  in  request  for 
ascending  the  hills.  Now  and  then 
a  soft  musical  tinkling  attracts  ub 
to  the  windows  to  see  a  shaggy 
flock  of  bell-bearing  ffoats,  brown, 
grev,  black,  and  flecked,  a  few  sheep 
and  lambs  mingling  in  the^  ranks, 
guided  gently  along,  the  young 
lambs  and  kids  sometimes  carried 
carefiilly  by  shepherds  in  Spanish 
hats,  short  coats,  and  knee  breeches 
of  brown  blanket  doth,  blue  or 
white  woollen  stocking  bright 
garters,  and  stout  bxiff  leather 
shoes ;  or  by  shepherdesses  in  tidy 
little  cheque-patterned  shawls, 
folded,  across,  and  held  down  by 
upper  skirt  and  apron,  comely  and 
picturesque  in  their  way,  thouffh 
with  no  resemblance  to  those  sylpn- 
like  damsels  famed  in  ancient  song 
or  painted  by  Watteau.  Qreat- 
boned,  sleepy-eyed  cattle,  tawnv  or 
cream-coloured,  usually  bound  in 
couples  by  coros  attached  to  their 
horns,  and  sheep  of  a  small  moun- 
tain race,  are  often  driven  past  for 
sale  in  France,  which  the  Piedmon- 
tese  rather  begrudge,  saying  they 
get  nothing  equivalent  m  return. 
Droves  of  black  pigs,  lanky  and 
nimble-footed,  go  in  Uie  same  direc- 
tion ;  while  troops  of  portly  tur- 
keys, tame  and  easUy  managed  by 
girlish  herds  with  long  wands^  add 
still  farther  to  the  rustic  sights  and 
sounds  mingled  with  the  modish- 
ness  of  the  crowded  streets.    Bat 


by  far  the  most  striking  objects 
are  the  pack-mules — ^many  of  them 
fine  handsome  animals — marching 

Sast  in  files  of  from  three  to  a 
osen,  nearly  .all  wearing  necklaces 
of  little  circular  bells ;  the  leader 
with  his  shaggy  chest  crossed  by  a 
Ix>nderous   dEain   of   really  well- 
tuned  bells,  the  same  as  those  hang 
in  houses;  or  with  perhaps  only 
one,  round,  square,  or  of  ordinaary 
shape,  dangling  down  locket-fiishion 
from  the  throat,  and  giving  forth 
at  its  bearer's  every  step  a  deep, 
booming  clang  like  a  Chinese  gong 
or  Manain^  kettle-drum.   Flaxen- 
hued  trappings,  mixed  with  bright 
red,  have  a  gay  effect ;  and  occa- 
sionally the  mules,  evidently  bent 
on  a  lon^  journey,  nave  their  broad 
noses  hid  m  a  fringed  and  tasselled 
hempen  basket  full  of  provender, 
whioi  is  eagerly  munched  as  they  go 
along.    The  pack-saddles  are  huge 
high  leather-covered  frame-works, 
rounded  like  barrels,  and  most  sub- 
stantially stuffed.     The  burthens 
themselves  are  strange  and  hetero- 
geneous : — calves  in  hampers,  pig- 
skins of  olive  oil  fresh  from  the 
mill;    rolls   of    tanned    leather: 
branches  of  trees ;  bacs  of  charcoal 
or  fir-cones:   bars  of   iron;   deal 
boards,  mucn  longer  than  the  mule 
carrying  them  j  bundles  of  grass, 
lucerne,  or  dried  fish;   fagots  oi 
firewood ;  panniers  with  v^tables, 
loaves  of  bread,  pottery  of  various 
sorts,  crisp  maize  leaves  for  mat- 
tresses;   and   dappled    kids   and 
lambs,  clustered  together  like  birds 
in  a  nest.    You  may  see  a  nrale 
now  and  then  so  laden  with  hay 
that  it  resembles  a  walking  hay- 
rick, with  a  boy  or  man  stretched 
out  at  his  ease,  sound  asleep  on  the 
top.    A  chest  of  drawers  or  heavy 
piece  of  furniture,  balanced  on  the 
opposite  side  by  a  lai^e  trunk  care- 
foQjr  slung,  or  by  three  or  four 
chairs  and  a  stone  to  acMust  the 
weight,  is  no  uncommon  burthen. 
But  the  most  usual  are  casks  and 
well-filled  sacks — ^the  former  con- 
taining oil,  or  sometimes  wine ;  the 
latter  flour,  chesnuts,  haricot  beans, 
carouba  pods,  and  different  legumi- 
nous products  of  the  country.   The 
muleteer^sdogfrequentlylies  snugly 
coiled  up  among  the  sacks,  or  tne 
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man  himself  sits  wed^e-like  be- 
tween them.  What  the  ftnimalR 
carry  is  often  concealed  by  woollen 
or  hempen  rugs  strapped  over  the 
toweling  load ;  tied  loosely  to  these 
straps  or  ropes  are  light  parcels  of 
motley  description,  from  smart 
bonnet  boxes,  shop  packets,  and 
little  deal  cases,  nicely  cordea  and 
labelled,  down  to  bunches  of  garlic 
and  strings  of  onions.  In  short, 
mules,  here  as  in  Spain,  or  as  camels 
in  the  East,  perform  the  same  ser- 
vices that  in  the  wild  mountain 
districts  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, sumpter-horses  did  of 
yore ;  or  carrier  s  carts  and  wagons 
in  days  when  railways  were  not. 
and  '  goods  train'  and '  luggage  van 
words  yet  uncoined.  Quantities  of 
vegetables  are  brought  into  town 
in  the  early  morning  bv  peasant 
women  from  beyond  the  var :  some 
walk,  laden  basket  on  head,  others 
guide  a  mule  or  patient  ass  with 
neaped-up  panniers,  and  many  sit 
in  carts  among  piles  of  carrots, 
artichokes,  celery,  cabbage,  and 
green  peas. 

About  Christmas,  when  th6  little 
Enelish  church  is  all  decked  out 
with  blooming  roses  and  pale- 
leaved  olive-branches  with  their 
purple  fruit,  instead  of  the 
&miliar  hoUy  with  scarlet  berries 
gleaming  among  its  dark  foliage — 
the  tbtunuiti  shops  are  especially 
gay  with  knickknacks  for  etrtrvMi^ 
made-  of  the  different  sorts  ot 
country  wood  elaborately  carved, 
turned,  or  inlaid.  The  richlv 
streaked^  or  clouded  yellowish 
brown  olive-wood  is  of  course  the 
most  plentiful.  Though  somewhat 
brittle — ^walking-sticks  of  it  being 
veiy  apt  to  snap  asunder — ^there  isi 
no  end  to  the  ckjeU  de  fantaisiR 
made  from  this  truly  beautiful 
wood.  It  is  also  chiefly  employed 
with  that  of  the  walnut-tree  for 
bedsteads,  chests  of  drawers^  and 
other  heavy  pieces  of  furniture, 
looking  always  handsome  ana 
bri2|it  even  when  quite  plain;  but 
tables,  bookcases,  &c.,  are  often 
elegantly  decorated  in  the  same 
atyle  as  the  lesser  and  more  fanciful 
articles.  The  handicraft,  or  rather 
art,  of  wood-inlaying  is  much  fol- 
lowed here.   You  see  the  workmen 


in  their  ateliers  bus^  with  Lilli- 
putian planks  of  various  colours, 
and  no  thicker  than  card-board. 
The  machinery  is  extremdy  simple. 
A  thin  piece  of  wood,  on  which  the 
paper  desi^  is  jMisted  is  laid  upon 
another  piece  stained  black,  and 
both  are  lightly  febstened  into  a 
frame  where  a  tiny  watch-si)ring 
saw  is  fixed  in  an  upright  position 
and  worked  bv  the  foot,  the  hand 
ac^usting  and  turning  the  wood 
round  to  meet  the  saw.  The  upper 
fragment  thus  cut  out,  fits  of 
course  into  the  opening  lefb  by 
what  is  cut  out  at  the  same  time 
from  the  under  bit  of  wood.  So 
nicely  and  exactly  is  each  piece 
fitted  in,  that  you  can  at  first  hardly 
believe  the  devices  are  in  mosaic 
and  not  painted.  Much  ingenuity 
and  skill  is  displayed  in  arranging 
the  various  woods,  which  show  to^ 
the  best  advantage  in  large  geome- 
trical patterns,  tnough  the  figures 
and  Isindscap^  despite  their  un- 
avoidable stiffiiess  of  outline, 
betoken  perhaps  the  more  artistic 
taste. 

In  some  instances  the  wood  is 
scorched  to  deepen  its  shade;  it 
can  also  be  dyed  blue,  purple, 
green,  or  any  tmt  impossible  to 
procure  otherwise,  but  is  rarely 
used  except  in  its  natural  state, 
the  artificial  colours  being  liable 
to  fade.  The  sundry  kinds  of  hou 
du  nays  are  so  pretty  that  bracelets 
in  large  round  beads,  each  bead 
showing  a  different  specimen  of 
wood,  look  with  their  glossy  polish 
when  new,  almost  as  well  as  many 
of  those  made  of  Scotch  pebbles, 
and  if  less  costly,  are  certainly 
more  uncommon. 

Among  the  trees  and  shrubs 
whose  wood  is  valuable  for  inlay- 
ing, are  the  carouba,  karob,  or 
locust,  of  a  fine  deep  red ;  the 
pistacnia  lentiscus,  or  mastich, 
with  its  tough  fawn-coloured  wood^ 
curiously  marked  in  stripes  ana 
cat's-eye-like  spots  of  black,  tin^^ed 
with  yellow;  the  arbutus,  with 
root  of  a  reddish  mottled  brown, 
and  young  branch  of  a  x>ale  pink ; 
the  box.  closer  in  fibre  and  rather 
darker  tnan  the  lemon  and  orange- 
woods, — ^the  primrose  shades  of  ail 
three  contrasting  well  with  more 
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sombre  tints ;  the  holly,  hard  and 
white  as  ivory :  the  soro-apple,  or 
service-bnsh,  oi  a  rich  cinnamon 
hue  and  compact  grain ;  the  jujube- 
tree  with  its  smooth  fine-grained 
wood  of  a  tawny  chesnut ;  and  the 
common  acacia,  firm  and  dnrable, 
of  a  stonv  gray,  like  Bognor  rock, 
variegated  by  straw-colour.  The 
noble  yew.  whether  displaying  its 
brown  suriace,  dappled  with  black, 
in  rough  veneer-like  boards  in  the 
^^benide£  windows,  or  finished  off 
in  a  large  marquetry  pattern,  is 
extremely  handsome,  do  also  is 
the  platanus,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  wood  of  our  own  British  furze 
when  of  venerable  growth,  remind- 
ing you  in  its  colour  and  markings 
of  a  partridge's  plumage.  Botn 
root  and  stem  of  the  sio&on-hued 
Venetian  or  Yenus's  sumach,  so 
strangely  spotted  and  veined,  are 
as  valuable  to  the  inlayer  as  to  the 
dyer :  while  the  reddish  almond- 
wood,  ^prized  here  equally  with  the 
long  norous  brancn  of  the  date- 
palm  for  gentlemen's  canes),  the 
aromatic-scented  cypress,  the  myrtle 
and  heath,  all  rank  among  the 
native  ornamental'  woods.  A  few 
foreign  varieties  are  now  and  then 
employed,  the  prettiest  bein^  the 
crimson-streaked  hou  de  rosier ^  or 
American  ribbon-wood.  That  of 
the  fi^-tree,  though  coarse  and 
dingy  m  its  primitive  condition, 
makes,  when  staiaed  red  or  black, 
and  varnished  till  it  resembles  jet 
or  papier  mach6,  cups,  vases,  ink- 
stands, and  a  legion  of  other  arti- 
cles. It  is  also  generally  chosen  to 
form  the  thin  groundwork  (alwa3rs 
black)  in  which  the  mart]^uetier 
inlays  his  fragments,  before  insert- 
ing the  whole  design  in  the  more 
solid  wood  of  the  object  to  be  em« 
bellished  by  these  mosaic  pictures. 
The  sheil  jewellery,  too,  strikes 
a  new  comer  as  something^ novel. 
The  shells,  mostly  of  the  Trochus 
species — tnough  limpets  are  occa- 
sionally seen  in  armlets  and 
brooches — are  found  in  abundance 
embedded  in  the  beach  near  the 
Lazaret  rocks,  or  lying  loose  at  the 
water's  edge,  affording  safe  retreats 
to  myriads  of  little  hermit  crabs. 
Cleaned  with  muriatic  acid,  these 
shells   glitter   in   rainbow   hues; 


while  a  smaller  and  more  delicate 
sort,  chiefly  brought  from  Venice, 
has  a  white  pearly  lustre.    Fine 
holes  being  drilled  in  them,  shawl 
or  cap-pins  are  made  of  the  lar^e 
ones.    Those  about  the  size  of  pea^s 
are  woven  into  bracelets,  necklaces, 
and  net-like  head-dresses  with  lox^^ 
fringes,  by  strings  of  small  gUtas 
beads  that  give  rather  a  common 
appearance,  though  when  mount^^ 
in  silver  nligree,  the  tiny  sencii^ 
transparent  Adriatic  shells  form  a 
simple  and  pretty  style  of  trinket. 
The  vermihon-tinted  lid,  or  dooi^ 
of  the  Trochm  rugovus  is  also  used 
for  studs,  buttons,  ear-rinffs,  <&c. : 
and  when   large  the   shell  itseln 
further  distinguished  by  rows  of 
spiny  points,  is  taken  smgly  for  a 
brooch  or  hair-pin.     But  although 
shell  omament£h— other  than  cameos 
— ^have  not  been  desmsed  by  Euro- 
pean royalty.  Maria  Theresa  having 
nad  a  necklace  and  pendants  .of 
the  rare  JScalaria  coronataj  whidi 
cost,  it  is  said,  some  fabulous  sum : 
those    made    of    the  gr^en   ana 
piirple  Trochus  found  here,  have, 
with   all  their   nacreous    gleam, 
something  of  a  barbaric  look,  re- 
calling to  mind  the  shell  girdles 
worn  by  the  aborigines  oi   Van 
Diemen's  Land.  The  shore  abounds 
in  smooth  stones,  oval,  round,  and 
of  divers  sizes.    These,  painted  in 
oil  with  figures  or  plants  of  the 
country,  are  in  request  for  paper- 
weights.   Very  small  pebbles,  liko 
brown  beans,  having  for  cabalistic 
sign  the  word  'Nice'  painted  on 
one  side,  mingle  in  the  jewellers' 
shops  with  brdoqnes  in  coral  or 
gold.    Bottle  gourds,  with  devices 
cut  upon  them,  much  in  the  same 
fashion  as  the  West  Afirican  negroes 
decorate  calabashes,  are  also  sold 
as  souvenirs  of  Nice.    Such  things 
are  ingenious  in  their  way,  but 
truly  it  seems   sfrange,  even   in 
trifles^  to  see  at  the  present  day,  in 
any  civilized  comer  of  Europe,  the 
people's  taste  and  fancy  on  a  par 
with  those  of  the  natives  of  savage 
lands.    There  are^  a  few  sculptors 
here  whose  studios  are  worth  a 
visit;   painters  and  other  artists 
come  for  the  season,  but  the  attrac- 
tions of  Nice  certainly  do  not  lie 
in  the  town  itself 
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AsFebrnaiyadvances,  thestreete 
become  every  day  more  and  mora 
enlivened  uj  ffroups  of  picta- 
resquely  attired  market-women 
passing  to  and  fro,  crowned  with 
wide,  flat  baskets  fdli  of  flowers^ 
and  carrying  over  each  arm  other 
baskets  equally  rich  in  fresh  and 
fragrant  nosegays.  Not  brilliant 
ezoticB,  nor  even  rare  plants,  so 
much  as  a  if  ealth  of  gathered 
violet,  croeos,  and  anemone- 
Sweet  nvrBUngi  of  the  venal  Bkies, 
Batiied  in  sofib  airs  luid  fed  with  dew, 

that  inspire  aUke  languid  invalid 
and  silent  monmer  by  a  lonely 
hearth,  with  a  strong  human  yearn- 
ing to  oe  away  in  the  quiet  shady 
nooks  where  these  '  stars  of  earth  is 
firmament*  shine  in  all  their  own 
pure  beauty.  Away  from  the 
thronged,  hot,  public  promenade, 
with  Its  white,  blinding  glare  of 
snn-cakdned  limestone;  its  aloes, 
C3n9res8es,  and  eveiy  green  herb 
bordering  the  way,  scorched, 
shrivelled,  and  coated  over  with 
flomvlike  dust,  until  the  colour  of 
leaf  or  blossom  is  no  longer  per^ 
ceptible^  through  the  tmwatered 
streets,  where  every  now  and  then 
the  odour  ^m  stagnant  ditch, 
leaky  gas-pipe,  or  defective  drain, 
renders  you  actually  grateful  when 
the  breese  wafts  in  ^our  direction, 
the  whiS  of  a  passing  cigar!  till 
vou  aA  last  breatne  more  freely  as, 
leaving  the  dustjr  carriage-road, 
you  begin  ascendmg  one  of  the 
narrow  mule-tracks  that  wind 
among  the  olive-vards  on  the  hills. 
And  in  these  hills,  with  their  elas- 
tic bracing  air,  cool  bowery  paths, 
lovely  sequestered  glades,  ana 
glorious  extent  of  view  both  sea- 
ward and  landward,  consists,  to 
our  thinking,  the  real  charm  of 
Nice.  For  the  town,  thon^  gene- 
rallv  considered  very  airy  and  well 
boilt,  lies  much  too  low  to  be 
either  thoroughly  agreeable  or 
healthy.  Even  the  b^  localities 
are  subject  to  noisome  eflluvia  from 
bad  drainage,  llie  sunny  and 
fashionable  Promenade  des  AngLus 
suffers  greatly  in  this  respect-Hin- 
wholesome  vapoura  arising  also 
from  the  camu-like  little  orooks 
that  creep  down  to  the  bay,  where, 


as  they  sluggishly  permeate  throogh 
the  shingle,  a  new  combination  of 
smells,  equally  trying  to  the  o1£mv 
tory  nerves,  as  hurtful  in  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view,  is  cansed  by  the 
admixture  with  the  brackish  water 
of  the  soap  the  washerwomen  nd» 
for  80  many  boms  daily  into  these 
prosaic  streams.  It  is  conse^ 
quently  not  surprising  that  there 
have  been  in  past  winten  nume- 
rous dangerous  fever  cases  in  this 
quartec,  though  the  ^Munous  houses 
wherein  the  epidemid  chiefly  pre- 
vailed, look  so  bright  and  heuth- 
ful  among  their  gardens  of  ole- 
ander, orange,  and  myrtle,  witJi 
dear  f oontains  falling  mto  marble 
basins,  and  the  gl^juning  expanse 
of  the  Mediterranean  ckise  in  non^ 
Yet  people  who  have  lived  in  Bome 
or  Naples  laugh  at  the  fastidious- 
nees  that  cto  complain  of  Nice, 
which,  in  oompaziaon  with  these 
fiuned  Italian  cities^  seems  to  be 
elean  and  tidy  d  merveilU,  There 
are  villas  on  charming  sites  on 
almost  every  wooded  Imoll  aroondy 
but  they  axe  not  often  chosen  for 
residenoea  by  English  familiwi. 
Gentlemen  must  nave  their  read- 
ing-room— ^invalids,  their  doctor — 
young  ladies,  thebr  balls — diildien. 
their  daily  maaters — mft^nmas  ana 
elderly  spinsters,  their  morning 
visits  and  evening  parties;  thiu^ 
with  few  excqptionsy  evei^body 
congregates  in  the  town,  as  h&af 
nore  convenient,  lively,  and  soar 
able.  Whether  Sardinian  noble  or 
merchant,  there  is  scarcely  aa 
owner  of  these  eouatry  manaiens 
who  does  not  throw  open  with 
liberal  courtesv  his  garden  and 
pleasure-grounos  to  the  public,  a 
privilege  of  whieh  strsngen  glaaiv 
avail  uiemselveai  Tet  witk  afi 
their  decorations  ot  statues,  seen 
throiigh  the  soft  gloom  of  spread- 
ing foliage;  their  long  aU^s  of 
trdlised  vines,  jasmine  and  roee- 
eovered  arbours,  broad  fli|E^ta  of 
steps  with  massive  balustrades; 
fountains,  summer-houses  among 
citron  and  lemon-^trees ;  the  gene- 
rality of  gardens  here  msve  an  nn- 
kempt|  neglected  air.  appreciable 
in  free  forest  or  tangled  glen,  but 
sorely  at  variance  with  English 
potions  of  trim,  well-kept  garden 
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orahrobbenr.  TheiiyUiftomock 
the  natoral  oeaut]^  araand,  there  is 
too  often  a  profusion  of  daubing  in 
the  most  mdicrously  bad  taste; 
waUs,  for  instance,  at  the  entrances 
to  gateways  and  elsewhere,  being 
painted  to  represent  yenerable 
rough-casting,  or  cement  fallen  off 
in  some  places  to  show  flaring  red 
bridE-won^  as  exact  as  coane 
oolonr-bmui  can  make  it;  with 
fern,  moss,  or  bright  green  leaves 
depicted  as  growing  in  tnf ts  from 
crevices  between  the  imaginary 
bricks.  Were  the  time  warted  on 
sadi  mean  forms  of  art,  employed 
in  making  nice  granrel  walks,  giving 
an  orderly  aspect  to  the  borders; 
arranging  flower  beds ;  and  tnining 
pretty  dimbing  plants  to  droop 
over  blank  widls;  it  would  be  a 
great  improvement  to  manv  orna- 
mental grounds  here.  Still  their 
gidaxy  of  blossom  erhaling  deli- 
cious perfume,  the  cool  shade  of 
their  rare  trees,  and  above  all,  the 
lovely  Utile  glimpses  of  sea  and 
mountain  fitly  framed  in  by  arrowy 
cypress,  evergreen  ilex,  or  stately 
platanus  just  beginning  to  give 
promise  of  rich  leafiige,  render 
these  half-wild  gardens  very  dfr- 
liffhtsome  after  their  fauiion. 
Mbhj  rejoice  in  large  deep  reser- 
voirs, filled  from  some  distant 
source  amon^  l^e  hills,  and  distri- 
buting their  liquid  crystal  store  by 
means  of  little  mill-stream-like 
conduits.  Some  gardens  have  huge 
ungainly  erections  of  wheel  ma* 
chinery,  with  ropes  and  earthen 
pots  for  raising  water.  Here  with 
the  sinmle  bent  pole  and  stone- 
poised  budget,  are  open  circular 
wells;  and  there  you  see  others, 
with  white  domes  of  mason-work 
over  head,  tib&t  eastern  travellers 
say  remina  them  of  Sheikh's  tombs. 
Auiming  brooks  and  gushing 
springs  are  very  scarce  throughout 
this  district  with  its  parched  cal- 
careous soiL  Instead  of  these 
funiliar  features  of  English  or 
Scottish  rural  landscape,  here  in 
your  country  rambles  you  con- 
stantly see  the  tiniest  stone-paved 
canals  or  wooden  aqueducts,  x>er- 
haps  only  a  foot  broad,  sometimes 
open,  sometimes  ooverea,  conveying 
the  predouB  element  to  tanks  and 


cisterns,  to  be  fiarther  trammelled 
into  obedience  in  its  prosress  to 
some  artificial  fountain ;  where  the 
water,  whether  forced  upward  in 
fantastic  jet,  or  dispensed  oy  grace- 
fully-hewn dolphin,  triton,  or  mer- 
maid with  dripping  tresses,  flashes 
in  the  sunlight  like  a  shower  of 
diamonds,  and  murmurs  soothingly 
through  fervid  noondiQr  or  hushed 
even-tida  If  sinpog  birds  are 
rarely  heard  in  the  gardens  round 
Nice,  other  music  of  nature  blends 
with  the  voice  of  fountains^  the 
air  being  at  times  filled  with  a 
sound  resembling  the  drowsy  caw- 
ing of  rooks,  but  really  proceeding 
from  the  innumerable  frogs  which 
have  their  abode  in  the  tanks  and 
reservoim 

The  imperfection  of  even  the 
vegetable  gardens  here,  despite 
their  supplying  the  market  with 

Seen  peas  idl  winter,  has  so  struck 
phonse  Earr,  that  he  has  set 
himself  to  teach  the  Ni9oiB  to 
cultivate  aspaiaf^  into  something 
thicker  than  kmtting-needles,  and 
to  grow  artichokeB  larger  than 
pigeons*  eg^  For  this  benevolent 
purpose  heiias  established  a  model 
farm  in  the  vicinity,  and  for  the 
sale  of  its  produce  has  opened — we 
must  not  call  it  a  shop-;-an  artisti- 
oaUv-amnged  grotto-like  recess, 
with  vaulted  root  and  low  windows 
looking  on  the  Jardin  Public. 
Here,  even  when  the  T^  Chauve 
is  powdered  with  snow,  are  ripe 
strawberries  growing  in  pots,  fra- 
srant  hyacinths  and  jon<|uils  dou- 
ble tulips  and  violets,  amid  tufts  of 
papyrus,  gorgeous  camellias,  rare 
geraniums,  and  cactuses^  articu- 
lated, ribbed,  columnar,  or  creep- 
ing* while  bunches  of  dainty  vege- 
tables, baskets  of  tCTipting  fruit, 
fresh  e£[gs  lying  in  velvety  moss, 
and  spnnff  chickens  goodly  to  be- 
hold, are  dtdfy  disposed  roimd  tiie 
apartment,  with  a  taste  exclusively 
french,  and  a  tidiness  worthy  of 
iWlishhanda 

^e  short  winter  davs  are  now 
over,  with  their  prescribed  routine 
of  easy  drives  for  delicate  people, 
of  which  thej[  mostly  weaiy  at  last. 
Yet  no  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  without  attractions  of  its  own. 
Gimiers  has  itaconvent,  pictare8q[ue 
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old  Greek  cross,  noble  evergreen 
oaks,  besides  the  impressive  ruins 
of  a  small  Roman  ampUtheatre, 
whose  arched  dens  of  closely-com- 
pacted masonry  are  festooned  with 
climbing  plants,  and  its  oval  arena^ 
so  suggestive  of  dark  scenes  of 
Paganism,  thickly  carpeted  with 
grass  and  flowers.  The. abbey  of 
St.  Pons,  too,  >  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Paghone,  makes  a  good  sketch. 
Leaving  it  behind,  and  turning  into 
an  opening  among  the  clustered 
hills,  you  soon  come  upon  a  much 
finer  subject  for  the  pencil — ^the 
venerable  chftteau  and  church  of 
St.  Andr6.  This  grey  pile  of 
building  stands  on  a  sugarloaf- 
shaped  knoll,  that  shoojts  up  abrupt 
and  frowning  at  tHe  entrance  to  a 
craggy  defila  The  base  of  this 
oomcal  eminence  is  washed  by  » 
torrent  which  sweeps  impetuously 
past,  after  having  tunnelled  for 
itself  a  passage  imder  a  natiiral 
bridge  of  rock,  forming  a  stalactite- 
adorned  cavern,  with  each  low. 
dark,  irregular  archway  curtained 
by  luxuriant  fern,  among  whose 
emerald-bright  fronds  you  chiefly 
note  the  lovely  maidenhair  and 
glossv  hartstongue.  Crossing  the 
cave-oridge,  you  are  struck  by  the 
highland  aspect  of  the  overhanging 
hiiis,  which,  with  little  fern-fringed 
waterfalls  rushing  down  the  preci- 
pitous £ftces  of  their  pine-crested 
clifEs,  scarcely  leave  room  here  for 
the  road  winding  along  the  high 
bank  of  the  stream.  Tne  general 
beauty  of  the  inland  near  views 
asound  Nice,  being  to  our  northern 
ideas  somewhat  marred  by  the 
dearth  of  flowing  water  iii  the 
ravines,  it  causes  a  sensation  of 
keen  pleasure  to  come  upon  this 
home-like  mountain  brook  indulg- 
ing in  all  the  graceful  freaks  of  its 
tnbe.  In  size  and  waywardness 
akin  to  the  Devon  at  the  *  Kumbling 
Brig/  now  the  torrent  chafes, 
dasnes,  and  leaps,  over  the  stony 
led^  of  its  channel  with  a  bold 
danng  and  amber  clearness  worthy 
its  Alpine  origin;  then,  in  deep 
(glassy  pools,  as  if  tired  of  its 
jocund  play,  it  rests  quietly  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  rocks,-  anon, 
noisy  and  defiant,  springs  up  into 
light  again,  and  goes  dancing  on* 


ward  with  a  gleesome  song.  Mean- 
while the  goats,  bounding  from 
<arag  to  crag  witn  bells  musically 
tinkling,  and  the  little  goatherds 
brownly  sunburnt  and  brownly 
clad,  reminding  you  of  Murillo*s 
Spanish  urchins,  give  further  life 
and  animation  to  the  wild,  lonely 
scenery  beyond  the  grotto  of  St. 
Andrl 

Driving  along  the  flat  Turin  road 
on  the  east  maise  of  the  Paglione, 
you  see  far  northward  the  locality 
of  the  Col  di  Tende,  marked  by  a 
mountain  ever  shrouded  in  snow, 
whose  clear  white  outline  contrasts 
with  the  sombre  ,colouring  of  the 
nearer  and  lesser  hills.  Sometimes 
these  have  bleak  angular  summits, 
with  scarped  and  stony  sides  all 
intersected  b^  steep  mulo-paths^ 
or  bristling  with  stunted  pines  ana 
mulberry  trees.  Sometimes  they 
have  rounded  tops,  with  solitarv 
dales  siTetching  away  below.  Hign 
up  on  one  dreary  ridge,  though 
unseen  from  the  road^  lies  a  hamlet 
completelv  deserted,  owing  to  the 
springs  whence  depended  its  supply 
of  water  having  dried  up.  But 
these  wild  heights  and  dusky  re- 
cesses are  seldom  visited,  save  by 
robust  pedestrians.  Some  of  the 
hills,  showing  sunny  little  slopes 
here  and  there,  have  curved  shoul- 
ders draped  with  the  usual  olive 
mantle :  and  one  low  mount,  just 
where  tne  ^reen  gorge  of  St.  Andr6 
branches  off  from  the  main  valley, 
looks,  with  its  newly-built  terraces 
and  triangular  front,  not  unlike  an 
Egyptian  pyramid.  You  get  pretty 
vi^ette-luce  views  here — a  stone 
bridge  spanning  some  tributary 
torrent  in  a  ^p  of  the  hills;  a  long 
wooden  one,  liaole  to  be  carried  awav 
at  flood  time :  an  isolated  olive-milL 
with  great  black  wheels  moving 
h^yj  an  unpretending  *  filature, 
standing  out  trom  a  craggy  back- 
ground; a  humble  dwdling,  with 
open  upper  piasEa,  showing  a  care- 
fully-tendedf  nursery  of  silkworms : 
an  <0Bteria»*  with  ^udy  painted 
shrine,  as  well  as  signboard,  over 
its  arched  entrance;  or  a  coey 
village,  with  its  church  spire  or 
glitterijig-tiled  campanile  half 
buried  in  trees.  Then  the  way  is 
enlivened  by  flocks  of  sheep,  groups 
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of  cattle^  peasants  retnrning  firom 
market  afoot  or  on  mule  or  donkey- 
back;  sundry  vehicles,  amon^ 
others  the  Turin  maUe-poste^  with 
its  four  horses,  significant  of 
steeper  roads;  and  rude  carts 
drawn  by  stout  teams,  and  driven 
by  men  whose  aha^^  coats  of 
skins,  or  long  cloiuEs  of  thick 
hempen  fabric,  betoken  a  colder 
climate  further  on  among  the 
hills. 

One  lovely  morning,  about  the 
third  week  in  February,  we  set  out 
for  'Mare  d'Eza,'  as  tne  country 
people  call  one  of  the  bays  lying 
eight  or  nine  miles  distant  on  the 
Genoa  side  of  Nice.  Some  of  our 
small  party  walking,  and  some 
mounted  on  donkeys,  we  took  the 
route  to  Villafranca,  winding  over 
the  side  of  Montboron,  fmd  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  the 
Paglione  valley,  with  its  convents, 
hamlets,  ch&teaux,  and  triple  moun- 
tain belt  beyond.  Instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  main  road  down  to  the 
ancient  free  port,  we  diveiged 
wards  on  to  a  steep  stony 
whence  the  Mediterranean  look 
verv  much  as  if  playing  at  hide- 
and-seek  among  the  little  capes 
and  promontories  beneath.  In  one 
place  the  haven  of  Villafranca 
appears  quite  surrounded  by  undu- 
latmg  woods,  the  deep  shadow  of 
its  encircling  hiUs  causing  it  to 
shine  with  a  dark  metallic  lustre, 
like  some  lonely  northern  tarn 
among  heathy  fells;  while  the 
quaint  old  sombre-hued  town, 
with  its  massive  fortress  on  the 
very  brink  of  the  water  far  down 
below,  is  itself  a  charming  feature 
in  the  landscape.  Indeed,  at  every 
step  the  combination  of  scenery 
forms  a  succession  of  noble  natural 
pictures,  like  an  exauisite  panorama 
unrolled  before  tne  gase.^  That 
fresh  sunny  morning  the  intense 
blue  of  the  skj  was  relieved  by  a 
few  fleecy  clouds  that  threw  soft 
shadows  on  the  hiUs;  the  sparkling 
waves  6f  the  equally  aeure  sea 
were  just  here  and  there  tipt  with 
f oam^  and  the  south  wind  rustled 
with'  a  lively  sound  among  the 
crisp  and  vari^ted  foliage.  Ab 
we  ascended  higher  and  higher 
among  the  heignts  girdling  the 
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coast,  the  gleam  of  a  distant  saih 
the  bright  painted  villas  scattered 
alike  over  lofty  ridge  or  sheltered 
hollow,  among  vineries,  gardens, 
and  orchards;  thepicturesaueoUye 
gatherers,  the  strings  of  laden 
mules  or  asses  with  clanging  beUs^ 
the  steep  paths  leading  to  house  or 
hamlet,  the  goats  cropping  the 
joxmf  fpaaa  just  beginning  to  show 
its  vivid  green  among  the  ^prey 
rocks,  the  wondrous  effect  of  b^ht 
and  shade,  the  fflorious  sunshine,^ 
the  buoyancy  of  the  soft  transh 
parent  atmosphere,  the  brilliant 
masses  of  almond  blossom  relieving 
the  monotonous  olive  drapeir  of 
the  terraced  hiUs,— each  and  all 
blended  harmoniously  together  to 
delight  the  eye  and  cheer  the  heaxt.- 
The  path,  after  winding  dose  under 
the  &ghtly-bent  peak  forming  the 
summit  of  Mont  Vinaigrier,  comes 
out  on  the  Cbmiche,  at  a  spot 
where  you  have  at  once  an  earnest 
of  the  grandeur  and  loveliness  of 
the  views  along  that  road. 

Down  so  far  below  that  it  looms 
through  a  fami  haze,  and  looks 
much  flatter  than  it  really  is,  juts 
out  into  the  sea  a  tongue  of  land, 
curiously  broken  into  miniature 
capes  and  coves,  especiallvinto  two 
divisions  at  the  end.  The  largest 
and  longest  shapes  itself  intoUie 
point  where  tne  lighthouse  of 
yillafranca  stands  guarding  the 
sntrance  to  the  harbour;  the  other, 
crowned  in  torn  by  the  white 
Martello  tower  of  St.  Hospice^ 
curves  round  towards  the  main- 
land, thus  fashioning  a  graceful 
bav  on  whose  edge  nestles  the  tiny 
fishing  hamlet  of  St  Jean  amid  its 
sheltering  tree&  This  beautiful 
little  wooded  peninsula,  with 
dreamy  listless  aspect,  sleeping' 
tranquilly  on  the  bosom  of  the 
Mediterranean  spread  out  beyond 
like  a  vast  plain  of  crvstal,  con- 
trasts strikinffly  with  tne  ru^ed 
Surs  and  offianoots  of  the  Maritime 
[ps  piled  around,  and  somehow 
re^ds  to  the  memory  of  those 
f  amiUar  with  that  type  of  scenery, 
verdant  palm  and  banana-shaded 
islets  and  capes  among  tropical 
blue  estuaries  and  glittering  nvers 
£in  far  away. 

Presently  turning  to  the  light^ 
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m%  b^rnn  to  doBCend  a  path  made 
up  of  long  sloping  slabs  of  ro<^ 
Mid  f^aip  stoej)  steps,  by  a  grey 
and  aiid  mll-skle,  vbM^  completely 
Bereened  the  sea  from  si^t,  and 
whose  herbage  of  rosemary  and 
Asrme  vnA  wyw  enriched  by 
piuf4e-8treaked  crociises  and  sweet 
violets  peeping  ap  fix)m  among  the 
loose  stones.  Assuming  theform 
and  intricacies  of  a  spiral  staircase, 
this  narrow  path  winds  mider 
divo-trees  along  the  verge  of  a 
isvine,  where  had  any  one  of  onr 
doBkeys  missed  its  fooling,  both  it 
and  the  rider  must  have  ToUed  to 
the  dry  bed  of  the  torrent  at  the 
bottom,  unless,  ad  in  an  instance 
which  ham)ened,  the  ladv  had  the 
piesence  of  mind  to  chitcn  an  over- 
hanffing  bough,  while  her  luckless 
meea  performed  seresal  forced 
aomenanlts  ere  its  career  was 
checked  bjr  the  tree-stems.  The 
opposite  side  of  the  ^len  is  less 
steep,  and  at  its  head  nse,  deft  by 
other  gorges,high  h]l!8,some  bleiJc, 
stony,  askd  drenry^  and  some  dis- 
posed in  the  ordmaxy  tultiTated 
ierraoes,  with  red,  yeflonj  or  white 
honses  shining  through  tne  foliage. 
Kow,  far  down  beneath  appears  a 
bit  of  blue  sea,  and  from  the  same 
standpoint  you  mark  at  a  great 
elevation  on  the  nigged  spine  of 
&e  coast-barrier,  a  slender  tde- 
graph-post,  telling  of  the  giddy 
height  to  -which  tftie  Genoa  road 
ascends  here,  ^len  some  com- 
parativdiy  level  ground  opens  out 
beyond  &e  watercourse;  and  far 
up  above,  romantically  perched 
upon  a  lofty  mountain-crair,  the 
town  of  Esa,  like  a  castulated 
fortress,  greets  the  •eye. 

On  and  on  we  went,  rittang  wdl 
back  in  the  comfortable  S|^inish 
saddles,  till  at  last,  the  steep 
descent  achieved,  we  g^iadly  dis- 
mounted, and  leaving  nie  shaggy 
troop  in  charge  of  the  robust 
donkey-^de,  wandered  forward  to 
the  b€«ch,  which  is  much  smoother 
and  whiter  here  than  at  Kice. 

The  bay  is  lovely.  Its  badc- 
ground  is  a  semicirde  of  bold 
rocky  hills  of  divenified  shape 
and  aspect*  but  whether  peakra, 
rounded,  ohve-clad,  or  with  pnly  a 
flcanty  crest  of  pines  on  the  top- 


most ridge,  all  yidd  in  interest  to 
that  whereon  grey  Eza,  stem  and 
frowning  amid  the  noontide  glow, 
lifts  its  dustered  roo£i  proudly  up 
against  the  dear  blue  sky,  evety 
outline  diowing  witii  a  distinctness 
well-nigh  marvdloua  A  wilder- 
ness of  olive,  pine,  carouba,  and 
other  greeneiy,  slopes  down  to  the 
shore,  except  wuere  the  difis  form- 
ing eadi  horn  of  the  bay  shoot  up 
at  once  from  the  sea,  the  tower  dL 
^.  Hospice  just  anpeaiing  beyond 
the  bare  crag  on  the  western  side* 
TbB  8un*B  rays  soon  obliged  us  to 
seek  a  covert.  Chunbering  upth» 
bank,  fringed  chiefly  by  caroubaa^ 
with  leaves  of  a  fall  aeq>.  §x«eB, 
trunks  and  boofihs  red  as  Anrican 
camwood,  and  aU  fontastically  split 
open,  ffOEmed  or  twisted,  we  chose 
a  AbSj  tree  for  canopy,  and  for 
seat  the  stone  ledge  of  a  completely 
empty  little  irrigation  aqueauct 

Here,  ^e  dense  mass  of  foliafS* 
shut  out  all  view,  save  of  the  aerial 
village  looking  like  a  colossal  re- 
lievo of  TC^S  grey  agate  upon  a 
sapphire  midd.  But  our  little 
nook:  was  rich  in  c6louiing.  Gor- 
eeous  scariet  aloe-flowers  shone  like 
brilliant  oonstdlations ;  tufts  of 
blue  videts  perfomed  the  air;  above 
waved  the  characteristic  olivei 
Chancing  dimly  grey  or  darkly 
green  as  the  wind  fluttered  ite 
leaves;  the  cypress  raised  aloft  its 
slender  shaft  and  sombre  phtme 
b(»nde  gulanded  almond-branches; 
the  weud  carouba  tossed  its  loni 
lean  arms  to  the  breeze;  ana 
luxuriant  dtron-trees,  covered  at 
the  same  time*  with  their  large 
knotty  green  and  golden  fruity  and 
lilac  blossoms  deepening  almost  to 
jet,  made  a  stately  colonnade  that 
contrasted  strangdy  with  the 
clumps  of  bushy-headed  pine;. 
Further  on  a  fen-leaved  pahn  nore 
witness  to  the  meridian  power  of 
an  Italian  sun,  and  at  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  bav  a  tangled  under^ 
growth  of  mvrtle  nearly  dipped  its 
sprays  into  Ae  water. 

It  was  a  toilsome  ascent  up  the 
rocky  track,  with  its  short,  sharp 
turns  at  the  worst  places.^  From 
the  broken  nature  of  this  steep 
hillade,  it  is  laid  out  less  in 
r^fular  terraces  than  in  uneven 
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fitile  patches  of  grcnmd,  like  hang- 
ing shelvesL  and  requiring  the 
most  carefdl  keeping  in  repair  of 
their  low  walls  to  prevent  tne  soil 
being  washed  away.  Their  weather* 
worn  stones  are  here  and  there 
adorned  with  ferns  and  moss^  and 
bunches  of  the  round-leayed  suoca^ 
lent  pennywort,  one  could  scarcely 
expect  to  see,  save  in  a  moister 
cliinate  than  this;  yet  loc^cinf;  as 
firesh  and  flourishing  on  the  Medi- 
terranean shore,  as  it  does  on  the 
old  Norman  gables,  or  oreen  banka 
under  the  wooded  heogeiowB,  in 
Jersey. 

On  coming  in  si^ht  of  Nice  again, 
alter  a  days  ei^ovment  of  the 
nobler  scenery  of  tlie  high  landa^ 
the  chiteau-rock  looks  a  mere  mole* 
hill  *  and  the  smiUng  little  mounts 
bordering  the  fruitral  stik>  of  flat 
land  trending  upwaids  nom  the 
bay,  wear  an  unwontedly  tame 
aspect  But  perhaps  the  leauBt  satis- 
factory view  of  iT ice  is  from  the 
Qenoa  road,  while  the  best  is  that 

£c^u  see  multiplied  in  photographs, 
thoeraphs,  prints,  and  Dendl 
sketches,  as '  Yue  piise  du  Col  da 
Yillefranche.' 

After  surmounting  this  'col/ 
over  which  leads  the  only  carriage- 
way to  Yillaf ranca,  you  get  at  evecr 
turn  the  most  lovcdy  ^eps  of  bota 
sea  and  land.  Passmg  by  little 
paddock-like  fields,  fertue  in  olive- 
trees  and  starred  with  flowers,  yoa 
next  see  stretdiinf^  down  from  a 
bend  in  the  encircling  hills,  almost 
to  the  very  houses  of  the  medieval- 
looking  town,  a  chaotic  mass  ^i 
huge  ^y  bomdenk 

Active  little  Piedmontese  sol- 
diers-HSometimes  in  cod  hoUand 
blouses,  sometimes  in  smart  uni- 
forms— ^busy  at  platoon  exercise  on 
the  waste  grounds  near  the  stronj;, 
low-lving  castle ;  red-capped,  dark- 
bearaed  sailors  and  boi^en  hang- 
ing about  the  port  and  pier ;  mules 
and  asses  passing  to  ana  fro,  laden 
with  full  oil  casks ;  women  enter- 
ing the  town  with  baskets  of  bread 
on  their  heads,  there  being  no 
hofuUmgerie  here ;  and  a  host  of 
youngsters  offering  lor  sale  bri^p^t- 
coloured  star  fishes  and  curious 
sheUs,  characterize  the  immediate 
environs  of  YiUafxancft,  Thestreeta 


themselves,  silent  and  gloomy  as 
the  interior  of  Uieir  own  humble 
church  or  the  cloisters  of  a  convent, 
are  narrow  lanes  descending  stair- 
OMO-wise  to  the  harbour,  and  lined 
with  tall  brown  houses,  having 
chiefly  the  same  dingy,  vaulted 
windowless,  lower  apartments,  with 
gate-like  doors,  (me  sees  in  the  old 
quarter  of  Nice.  From  this  tho^ 
roughly  Italian  country  town  » 
romantic  bridle-road,  high  above 
the  water,  skirts  dose  round  the 
head  of  tne  beautiful  landlocked 
bay,  first  passing  by  the  vast  bed 
of  scattered  stones,  whose  dreac 
desolation  has  a  singular  effect  be- 
side the  a4]acent  sheltered  villas, 
flowery  tenaced  gardens,  and  sunny 
vineyards.  Here  the  coast  range 
is  nchly  wooded,  the  f^rey  and 
green  foliage  reaching  in  many 
places  to  £e  tide  mark,  and  the 
seaweed,'  floating  on  the  waves,  ok 
drifted  in  heaps  <ni  the  bank^  looks 
very  like  leaves  shed  from  the 
olive-trees.  Another  equally  nar^ 
row  path,  striking  across  the  neck 
of  the  little  peninsula  which  makes 
so  tranquil  a  picture  from  the 
Oomidie,  leads  you  past  embowered 
chapels,  shrines,  oaaoM^  and  ffardensL 
to  the  small  stranding  village  of' 
BeauHeu,  famous  vit  its  fine  olive- 
trees,  especialljr  for  (Mie  venerable 
giant  of  tiie  tribe,  part  of  whose 
enormous  gnarled  trunk  is  hollow; 
and  the  \m  who  guides  you  thither 
climbs  nimbly  up  into  Uie  boughs^ 
vanishes  down  the  cavity,  and  re- 
i^ppeacB  at  an  opening  below.  To 
reach  this  patnarchal  tree,  yon 
pass  through  lemon  and  orange 
orchards,  iSere  the  gioundis  quite 
blue  with  violets,  whose  sweet, 
breath,  mingled  with  that  of  the 
cream-white  bridal  blossoms^  fills, 
the  air  long  before  you  see  thenu 
Soon,  again,  you  have  the  Mediter- 
ranean softly  rippling  on  the  right, 
while  on  the  left,  the  hiDs  rise 
grey,  stem,  and  precipitous,  not 
unlike  the  Abbey  Craig  or  Murray's- 
hall  Bock  near  Stirling.  The  track 
now  becomes  narrower  and  more 
mgffed  at  every  step,  until,  if  on 
dcmkeyback,  von  are  obliged  to* 
dismount,  and  thread  your  way 
onward  among  olive  and  caroubi^ 
trees,  and  great  nm^^  stones,  like^ 
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Druidical  remains ;  lesser  stones, 
loosened  by  the  goats  high  over- 
head, sometimes  startling  you  by 
their  echoing  falL  After  scram- 
bling through  bushy  thickets, 
mostly  of  fra^nt  myrtle  and  un- 
fragrant  mastich,  and  clearing  some 
steep  fragments  of  projecting  rock, 
where  a  flEdse  step  would  give  you 
an  awkward  plunge,  you  emerge  on 
a  sunny  narrow  ledge  overhanjging 
the  sea.  Tall  lilac  lavatera,  purple 
gilliflower,  and  azure  borage — cou- 
rage-bringing of  eld — bloom  here 
amidst  leathery  wild  asparagus* 
scentless  wild  mignonette,  ana 
many  other  pretty  though  common 
plants,  under  an  almost  perpendi- 
cular wall  of  lofty  yellow  clifi^ 
which,  could  vou  weather  the  sharp 
point  where  the  shelf -like  patch  of 
ground  tapers  abruptly  to  an  end^ 
vou  would  see  forms  the  western 
bom  of  Mare  d'Esa. 

Very  solitary  and  wild,  with  the 
waves  ever-sounding  among  the 
cavemed  buttresses  l^eneath,  this 
spot  is  chosen  by  smugglers  to  run 
their  cargoes  ashore;  and  cun- 
ningly hid  behind  one  of  the  trees 
you  nave  just  passed,  a  thick  rope, 
suspended  from  iron  rin^  riveted 
into  the  rock,  marks  the  bet 
of  a  perilous  ascent  up  the  face  oi 
the  Scottish-lookinf^  clifOa,  where 
one  would  think  it  difficult  for 
even  a  ^;oat  or  mountain  cat  to 
find  footing.  It  is  pleasant  resting 
from  your  fatigues,  lulled  by  the 
monotonous  music  of  the  water, 
and  gazing  down  into  its  cnrstai 
depths,  strewed  with  tiny  sheUs, 
strange  marine  creatures,  and  tufts 
of  delicate  seaweed;  or  looking 
out  on  the  £Eur-stretching,  mirror- 
like  plain,  watching  the  seagulls' 
wheeling  flight,  the  distant  wiiite- 
aailed  vessels,  and  the  little  black 
boats  with  glancing  oars  over  in 
the  bay  of  St  Jean,  where  the 
smoke  from  the  fisning  hamlet 
curls  lazily  up  among  the  trees,  and 
the  lonely  hospice  tower  glitters 
bright  in  the  noonday  sun.  But 
if  you  wish'to'wisittiie  small  penin- 
sula on  your  Jnmiewiud  rout^  it  is 
best  not  to  linger  too  lon^  at '  La 
Petite  Af rique,"  as,  froin  its  meri- 
dian warmth,  the  picnic-loving 
English  have  named  this  n^ked 


barrier  eras;  with  its  spray-bedewed 
platform  of  flowers. 

Back  i;hrou|^  the  gauntlet  of 
twisted  carouM  branches  and  al- 
most tropical  luxuriance  of  vegeta- 
tion frinsing  the  base  of  the  rocks 
— mjrriaas  of  little  brown  lizards 
duting  about  in  all  directions 
adding  to  the  tnofoeal  effect — and 
instead  of  turning'  round  by  Beau- 
lieu,  you  keep  the  shore  path,  here 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sea, 
there  raised  to  a  considerable 
height  above.  When  a  wall  or 
fence,  guarding  the  plantations, 
hems  in  this  already  confined  trade, 
the  donkeys  obstinatdy  persist  in 
marching  on  the  veiy  brink,  seem- 
ingly as  fearful  of  comin|^  into 
contact  with  the  wall  as  if  their 
riders  were  panniers  of  crockery- 
ware.  All  routkd  the  miniature 
haven  of  BeauUeu,  L'anse  des 
Fourmis,  and  SL  Jean,  which  al- 
together form  an  indented  bay, 
curving  from  La  Petite  Af rique,  or 
Gap  BoiUL  to  St  Hospice,  you  have 
on  one  side  the  same  olive  verdure, 
on  the  other  the  same  beauty  of 
limpid  water  gleaming  in  tints  of 
chrysolite  over  white  sand  and 
limestone,  with  here  and  there  an 
intervening  screen  of  the  shore- 
loving  m3rrtle.  Passing  the  village 
of  St  Jean,  with  its  women  sitting 
outside  their  doors  making  nets, 
the  men  busy  at  carpenter  work,  or 
attending  to  their  fishing  skiffe,  and 
the  children  running  after  you  with 
bunches  of  wild  flowers,  the  path 
leads  up  the  steep  acclivity  where, 
exposed  to  all  the  winds  that  blow, 
stsmds  the  bleak  martello  tower. 
The  view  here  is  truly  grand  of  the 
bold  frontage  of  mils  in  their 
richly  varied  shades  of  brown, 
green,  and  ffrey,  from  Montboron — 
with  its  solitary  f  ort»  dreary  sum- 
mit, and  shoulder  mantled  with 
waving  foliage  declining  towards 
Yillafranca— to  where  the  coast- 
line fades  away^  in  tJie  remote  east 
The  little  port  itself,  once  so  busy 
and  thriving,  now  so  still  and  life- 
less in  its  repose  at  the  foot  of  its 
guardian  mountains,  looks  like  an 
old  picture;  There  are  the  cra^ 
beyond  Beaulieu ;  the  tawny  chff 
you  have  just  left;  Eza,  frowning 
in'sepia  hues,  and  no  longer  throw* 
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ing  its  casUe-like  outline  Bhaip  and 
dear  against  the  blue  sky,  but  with 
a  high  background,  where  you 
discern  Turbia^  famea  for  its  ruined 
triumphal  arcn— memorial  of  va^ 
nishea  Roman  power.  Lower  down, 
the  white  town  of  Monaco  nestles 
under  the  dark  rocky  heights ;  the 
flat  peninsula  of  St.  Miuldn  pre- 
vents your  seeing  Mentone ;  out 
further  ^till,.  like  a  speck  in  the 
hazy^  distance,  Yentimiglia  is  £Edntly 
indicated :  while  Bordighiera,  the 
district  of  palm-trees,  and  the  scene 
of  Ruffini's  charming  ptose  idyll, 
bounds  the  extreme  horizon. 

A  tiny  secluded  bay  divides  the 
Ughthouse  cape  from  that  of  St 
Hospice,  which  juts  out,  on  a  very 
small  scale,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
wild  headland.  Its  jagged  sea- 
beaten  ledges,  where  you  may  have 
an  enjoyable  though  rather  rough 
saunter,  to  inhale  the  delicious 
breeze  and  watch  the  waves  break- 
ing into  showers  of  spray,  are 
curiously  shattered  and  worn  into 
sharp  prmections  and  deep  hollows, 
not  only  by  winter  storms,  but  by 
less  natural  agency;  the  original 
defences  built  on  these  rocks  hav- 
ing been,  through  some  mischance 
a  centurjr  or  two  back,  destroyed 
by  the  blowing  up  of  their  powder 
magazine.  Among  olive-yards, 
rustic  habitations,  and  gardens  of 
pot-herbs,  overshadowed  by  peach 
and  nectarine  trees,  you  re-cross 
the  narrow  isthmus,  and  reach  once 
more  the  path  skirting  Villafranca 
Bay,  whose  profound  depth  is 
marked  by  the  indigp  hue  of  the 
water,  one  side  now  lying  in  darkest 
shadow,  the  other  still  quivering 
in  the  golden  sunlight;  but  the 
whole  glassy  surface  giving  back 
every  object  on  its  bfuiks  with  a 
soft  deamess  perfectly  magical 
The  sward  underneath  the  olive- 
trees  and  elsewhere,  is.  if  early  in 
the  season,  one  thickxy-spangled 
carpet  of  large  anemones,  either 
bright  scarlet  or  deep  purple: 
smaller  ones  of  different  kinds  ana 
colours,  violets,  blue  hepaticas,  and 
tulips  with  white  and  damask 
petals.  A  little  later  in  spring,  the 
glowing  tulips  and  anemones  are 
partially  succeeded  by  jonquils  or 
daffodils ;  and  where  these  grow 


in  great  profusion,  their  peifume 
almost  overpowers  that  of  the 
countless  native  aromatic  plants, 
which,  despite  having  bloomed  all 
winter  through,  now  send  forth 
their  fresh  wholesome  buds  and 
sweet-scented  leaves  more  flouiish- 
inidy  than  ever. 

Beautiful  as  is  the  country  on 
this  side  of  Nice,  with  its  never- 
failing  charm  of  the  sea,  it  by  no 
means  suroasses  the  western  side, 
which  is,  however,  much  less  fre- 
quently visited  by  strangers.  The 
hills  there  slope  up  from  the  beach 
in  ridges,  divided  from  each  other 
by  long  narrow  fidens  marked  by 
tonrents  whose  sningly  channels 
are  in  most  instances  quite-dried 
up.  These  ridges  occasionally 
break  into  distinct  mounts,  sepa- 
rated by  smaller  watercourses  run- 
ning crosswise,  sometimes  in  mere 
gvdieys  or  clefts,  but  oftener  in 
pretty  undukting  oi)enings.  Such 
a  formation,  always  in  itself  pictu- 
resque, has  its  effect  greatly  heifl;ht- 
ened  by  the  accessories  of  Italian 
landscape.  Most  pleasant  indeed 
for  spring  wandering  are  the  shel- 
terea  footpaths  winding  among 
these  low-wooded  hills.  Now  you 
find  yourself  in  a  little  dell  all 
fragrant  with  tiie  flower  of  the 
homely  bean,  cultivated  in  patches 
under  the  ouves,  whose  sea-green 
foliage  looks  paler  than  ever  beside 
the  uossomea  boughs  of  the  ^each 
and  pomegranate;  you  gain  a 
rising  sround,  and  suddenly  there 
is  unfolded  before  you — giving  a 
breadth  and  boldness  to  the  scencory 
•^the  vidley  of  Nice,  with  its 
stately  villas,  handsome  rows  of 
modem  btuldings,  and  its  andent 
town  leaning  against  the  ch&teau- 
rock ;  sterile  Montboron,  and  other 
hiUs,  with  the  whole  sweep  of 
fflittering  waters  and  sunny  coast 
betweenV  illiufranca  lighthouse  and 
Antibes,  induding  the  mountains 
of  Provence.  Bit  the  prospect 
varies  continuallv  the  higher  you 
climb  the  breezy  neights,  while  the 
nearer  and  more  insignificant 
objects  have  each  their  individual 
interest  and  attraction,  from  the 
tender  branch  of  the  fig-tree  putting 
forth  leaves,  telling  that  summer 
is  nigh,  to  the  curiously  tapering 
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white  anall-akell,^  ifiih  flit  ImmL 

like  a  truncated  cone,  yon  gather 
among  the  scarlet  poppies  and 
hyafiinths  on  the  banks,  or  pick 
out  from  the  loose  Grumbling  earth 
about  some  broken-down  olive- 
terrace.  Even  if  a  heayy  shower 
comes  on,  there  is  something  enjoy- 
able in  watching  the  grand,  aspect 
of  the  doudfl,  now  capping  the 
aonroimding  mountains  with  mist, 
anon  spreading  out  to  seaward  in 
a  murky  curtion,  through  which 
the  sun's  ra^  slant  in  long  lines  of 
ghastly  white.  Now^  these  rays 
concentrating  all  their  bri^tness 
on  one  point  afar  o£^  cause  it  to 
shine  like  bomiahed  gold,  while 
the  nearer  waters  heaving  and 
rolling  in  the  inkv  shadow,  seem  a 
vast  sheet  of  seething  lead.  Then 
the  clouds  break  mto  separate 
masses,  the  whole  bav  b€K»mes 
flecked  with  patches  of  li^ht  that 
gradually  increase  until  the  grey 
veil  lifts  itseif  from  the  hill-tops, 
the  liquid  horizon  shows  a  dear 
ostHne,  and  the  waves,  gleefully 
tossing  their  snowy  foam-crest& 
dance  in  the  glowing  sunshine,  ana 
reflect  back  once  more  the  deep  blue 
<^  tiie  southern  sky. 

It  b  now  well  on  in  Apnl,  a  veiy 
beautiful  mcmth  here.  Tlocks  of 
swallows  nortiliward  bound  have 
recently  passed  through  the  town : 
the  less  hardy  birds,  as  weary  ana 
drooping  they  fluttered  about  the 
sandy  bed  of  the  Paglione,  or  rested 
on  the  bridges,  £BJling  easy  victims 
to  the  stones  thrown  at  them  by 
mischievous  bovs.  The  awallowa' 
flip;ht  is  mgnincant  of  another 
migration.  Nice  thins  fast  of  its 
winter  residents.  The  weather  has 
long  been  too  hot  for  dancing 
parties,  picnics  being  in  vogue  in^ 
stead,  and  shrewd  lady  chaperones 
aay  that  such  gatherings  f adlitate 
match-making  more  than  the  best 
balls  of  Uie  season.  From  the  low 
lying  Vallon  de  Fleurs,  a  pretty 
oval  basin  hemmed  in  by  the  hills, 
near  Cinders,  and  renowned  for 
hepaticas  ana  ferns,  to  grey  Ea^ 
perched  on  its  pinnades  of  rock, 
few  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
are   exempt  from  incursions   by 


Ciwpflcid  picnic  parties,  with  their 
concomitant  cold  chicken,   ruddy 

vin  d'Aflti,  or  gpftrVling  flh^niygnfl^ 

Crinolines  have  even  mailed  m  the 
wind  on  the  very  summit  of  Mont 
Chanve.  The  unhadmeyed  spots 
are  our  favourite  ridges  and  slopes 
on  the  aide  next  the  Yar,  which 
have  only  to  be  more  generally  ex- 
plored to  become  as  populiur  as 
oth^r  localities.  The  long  narrow 
dividing  valleys  have  also  a  grace 
and  beauty  of  their  own.  The 
strips  of  levd  land  bordering  the 
Magnan  torrent,  an  almost  diy 
brook  fialling  into  the  sea  a  little 
to  the  westward  cxf  Nice,  have  oUve- 
mills,  solitary  dweimig-house& 
sometimes  a  straggling  hamlet  ana 
humble  church,  set  as  it  were  in 
the  abruptlv  vising  hills  dose  be- 
hind, ana  half  hidden  by  treea^ 
which  though  far  from  bein^  in 
fiill  foliage,  yet  show  an  exquisitdy 
blended  verdure,  quite  Enxliah  in 
character,  and  most  consoling  to 
the  eye.  There  are  the  hmoer- 
willow  and  stiff  poplar,  spraKiing 
chesnutL  stalwart  oak,  stately  mul- 
berry, the  fragrant-leaved  walnut, 
and  many  old  friends  besides,  with 
their  brown  stems  usually  wreathed 
by  early  vines.  The  hop  flourishes 
here  too.  Almond^  pe>u:,  apricot, 
plum  and  other  fruit  tree^  display, 
each  in  its  season,  brilliant  masses 
of  pink,  lilac,  and  white  bloon, 
while  the  sweet  bay  covered  with 
its  cream-coloured  flowers,  grows 
wild  in  luxuriant  beauty  amoDff 
these  shdtered  dingles.  An  aiia 
stony  track  leading  into  the  Mag- 
nan,  near  its  mouth,  is  the  cfaannd 
of  the  Mapurga,  which  forms  a  still 
more  contracted  glen,  where  in 
moist  nooks  you  find  rare  fenis 
and  pretty  ordiids,  the  bee  orchis 
beiog  chiefly  abundant.  Whether 
yawning,  sunbleached  and  bar& 
mnged  with  vivid  green,  or  choked 
with  tangled  vegetation,  Uie  mere 
fissures  or  deffcs  intersecting  the 
ridges  of  the  Magnan  and  Mapniga 
are  out  models  in  miniatgare  of  the 
huger  gorges.  Indeed,  in  the 
greater  number  of  the  vaU^ 
around  Nice,  thou£^  each  has  its 
distinguishing  features  in  the  shapes 
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'CQltivation,  or  ikcxilit^  of  its  monil 
hills,  the  reaches  of  its  own  riTer, 
the  opemngs.  wooded  or  otherwise, 
where  its  tiibutaiies  join  the  main 
torrent,  there  is,  firom  that  of  the 
Paglione  downwards,  a  strong 
family  resemblance,  which  renders 
these  &r-stretchin^  dales^  charming 
as  they  are  for  qmet  rides  or  ram* 
bles,  rather  monotonous  sul)jects 
£>r  word  sketching.  Carriages  are  of 
no  avail  where  the  road  is  not  wide 
enough  for  a  wheelbarrow  j  tiding* 
horses  are  not  common  in  this 
part  of  the  vrorld:  still  rarer  are 
mountain  ponies;  but  for  eques- 
trian  purposes  there  is  no  lack  of 
donkevs.  From  the  large  strong 
animal,  with  bone  and  muscle  fitted 
for  hard  work,  to  the  diminutiYe 
lithe-limbed  form,  extremelr  pretty, 
but  looking  almost  as  little  like  a 
beast  of  burthen  as  a  cat  or  chamois, 
you  can  (especially  at  the  fiood-tide 
of  picmcs,  when  an  additional 
force  is  provided)  hire  them  by 
dozens  or  scores. 

Great  diligence-looking  vdbides, 
pOed  high  outside  with  English- 
made  lu^Kage,  and  as  closely  packed 
inside  witn  English  fiunilies leaving 
Nice,  are  hurrying  jxast  at  the 
utmost  speed  of  their  brass-be- 
decked horses^  as  Fran^ise,  our 
usual  donkey  guide,  brings  round 
her  motl^  troop  and  manoeuvres 
them  witn  skill  in  front  of  our 
abode.  We  select  the  steadiest 
animal  for  the  commissariat  dch 
partment,  tighten  saddle-girths, 
adjust  stirrups,  fasten  a  firoken 
strap  with  a  bit  of  rope^  duly 
mount  and  set  out,  though  not  to 
join  a  feushionable  picnic  party. 

From  the  din  and  dazzling  glare 
of  the  Boute  de  France,  with  its 
petty  suburban  shops  and  cabar^ 
its  dingy  upper  windows  with 
bottle-gourds,  garlic  and  orange 
peel  hung  out  to  dry ;  its  swarthy 
children  playing  or  quarrelling ;  its 
blithe  market-Dound  women:  its 
solitary  working  men  sitting  out  of 
doors  eating  a  breakfast  of  newly 
plucked  ripe  olives ;  we  gladly  turn 
mto  a  qmet  sheltered  lane,  where 
BO  dust  has  yet  dimmed  the  fresh 
qpring  green, ormarred  the  delicate 
lustre  of  the  lilac  and  labumam 
lowers    which    bend    in    heavy 


tMrnches  o^^  the  high  walls  oa 
each  side^  and  fill  the  air  with  peiv 
fume.    Tb^Me  we  follow  a  narrow 
stone*paved  track,  winding  among 
olive  and  fig  plantations,  up  a  steep 
hill-side  on  to  a  sunny  ridge.   Hera 
the  path  continues  comparativekgr 
level  for  several  milecL  and  at  fira% 
through  the  foliage  adorning  thee^ 

Beafans  of  uplaad,  prodigal  in  oxt^ 
And  hoary  to  the  innd| — 

we  have  frequent  glimpses  of  the 
sea,  the  range  of  mils  oeyond  th« 
Paglione,  and  of  Mont  Chauve^ 
wlK>se  bald  summit  seems  ever  to 
advance  with  us^  followed  by  its 
train  c^  low  dustering  mountsL 
The  more  distant  view  of  grey  hUl 
and  dark  glen,  though  not  without 
a  certain  sameness  in  its  ^pneral 
character,  yet  continually  displays 
itself  in  new  and  striking  phases 
which  to  have  fiill  justice  renderea 
them,  would  require  to  be  photo- 
(^phed  off  on  the  moment.  The 
unmediate  scenery  is  very  pleasing. 
Sometimes  the  table-land  widens 
so  as  to  give  room  for  a  rural 
homestead,  surrounded  by  peacdEul 
olive-yards,  where  strips  of  rye 
and  other  cprain  alternate  with 
strips  ol  vetches  or  beans  in  flower, 
whue  cherry^  medlar,  and  quince 
trees  with  suilk-white  blossom  and 
transparent  green  leaf,  grow  wild 
by  the  wayside  among  bushes 
laden  with  pink  and  danwik  roses. 
On  tiny  velvety  patches  where 
<me  English  cow  would  consider 
herself  most  insufficiently  pastured, 
two  large-boned  Sardinian  cows 
contentedly  chew  the  cud.  But 
though  lacking  rich  clover  and 
kne^eep  grass,  they  revel  among 
soft  spnngy  thyme,  whose  fra- 
grance blends  with  that  of  the 
mscioua  May  now  whitening 
athwart  its  daffk  boughs.  Here  ana 
there  the  plateau  contracts,  and 
the  path  skirting  the  eastern  mar- 
In  discloses,  all  chequered  by 
{ht  and  gloom,  lovely  httle  bosky 
los,  reminding  us  in  their  seclu- 
sion, fertility,  and  graceful  undula- 
tion, of  the  orchards  sli^dng  to 
the  Clyde  near  Lanark;  only  no 
rushing  liver  gleams  at  the  stony 
bottom  of  (Am  dividing  valley. 
Again  the  summit  widens^  and  we 
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bave  quite  an  olive-forest,  with 
people  Ijusy  gathering  the  glisten- 
ing f niitr— a  harvest  which  seems 
never  to  come  to  an  end,  for  from 
November  till  now  in  all  our 
country  excursions  we  have  seen 
the  work  going  on.  Aloft  in  the 
trees  men  shake  down  the  sloe- 
black  olives  into  great  sheets  or 
'  sails  spread  on  the  ground,  while 
women  and  children  beat  the 
branches  with  long  wands,  or  f^ean 
into  baskets  all  that  fjiJl  beyond 
the  allotted  receptacle.  Not  all, 
for  on  the  narrow  path  lie  sundry 
berries,  which  our  donkeys,  if  per- 
mitted to  lower  their  heads,  snap 
up  as  greedily  as  they  do  the  thickly 
strewn  olive-twigs.  They  delight 
too.  in  cropping  the  com  marigolds 
ana  dandelions,  that,  large  and  fine 
as  chrysanthemums,  fringe  the 
banks,  which  all  the  way  are  one 
continued  garden  rich  in  wild 
onion  flowers,  pearly-white  star  of 
Bethlehem,  and  other  phmts  of  the 
Asphodel  tribe;  red,  yellow,  and 
purple  pea  blossoms ;  small  single 
pinks  hke  the  Chinese  species : 
tall  crimson-spotted  gladiolus,  and 
lowly  pimpernel,  the  blue  varielr^ 
being  as  common  here  as  the  coral- 
red.  Blue,  from  palest  turquoise 
to  deepest  indigo,  is  quite  a  pre- 
dominating colour  in  this  gorgeous 
tapestry  of  spring.  The  violet 
alkanet,  glossy-leaved  perriwinkl& 
flexile  convolvulus,  rough-stemmed 
borage,  and  tassd-like  grape  or 
Btarch-hyacinth,  especially  vie  with 
•each  other  in  the  brilliancy  of  their 
different  azure  tints:  while  the 
columbine's  pendant  oeUs  display 
themselves  both  in  blue  and  choco- 
late-brown. 

It  is  high  noon ;  the  olive-trees 
afford  atbest  but  a  scanty  shade. 
Exhausted  by  the  heat,  we  grate- 
fully hail  the  occasional  screen  of 
a  clump  of  umbreUa-pines  or 
thickly-phmted  row  of  cypresses. 
Suddenly,  i»x  ahead,  rearing  them- 
scdves  right  royally  against  the 
cloudless  sky^  appears  first  one 
snowy  mountam-pcak,  then  another, 
and  another.  It  is  astonishing  how 
much  their  aspect— clear,  cold,  and 
dazzling — refreshesand  invigorates. 
Heedless  of  the  sun's  scorching 
rays,  we  now  press  onward,  eagerly 


watching;  the  spotless  outline  of 
this  migestic  range  as  it  vanishes 
and  returns  again,  according  to  the 
caprice  of  the  path.  At  one  spot 
near  the  western  verge  we  ois- 
mount,  and  following  a  footway 
among  waving  wheat,  garden  peas, 
and  scarlet  runners  growing  imder 
fruit-trees,  look  down  on  the  Yar, 
which  would  be  a  noble  river  were 
the  space  between  its  banks  full  of 
water;  but  a  couple  of  distinct 
streams,  scooping  out  deep  trenches 
among  the  sand  and  gravel,  alone 
break  with  strong  impetuous  flow 
the  bareness  of  the  strange-looking 
channel,  here  seemingly  above  half 
a  mile  broad.  The  heights  on  our 
side  are  wooded  and  fernle.  Those 
opposite  resemble  in  shape  and 
sudden  rise  an  artificial  dyke  or 
escarpment  the  line  of  stiff  zigaig 
tracks  up  the  slope  marking  its 
steepness. 

The  huge  bluff  of  St.  Gen6, 
which  arrests  the  eye  from  the 
ch&teau  at  Nice,  stands  up  beyond 
the  Var  like  a  haughty  feudal 
castle  upon  a  lofty  rock,  and  forma 
when  the  main  path  \&  regained  as 
striking  a  feature  in  the  landscape 
to  our  left  as  Monte  Chauve  does 
to  the  right,  while  the  distant 
Alpine  summits  make  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  the  view. 

On  for  some  time  longer  through 
the  olive-woods,  past  humble 
solitary  dwellings  with  untidy  yet 
luxuriant  gardens,  rudely  fenced 
with  low  stone  walls  or  straj^ling 
rose-bushes;  then  the  path  divides, 
and  the  ridge  dipping  into  the 
valley  of  St.  Isidore  comes  to  a 
graceful  end  amid  hills  and  sylvan 
gorges,  all  meeting  together  in  most 
picturesque  groupinf^.  On  a  gentle 
slope  where  young  vines  are  sprout- 
ing up  green  and  vigorous,  we 
gladly  encamp  under  some  gnarled 
old  olive-trees.  Peasants  are  bu^ 
with  the  olives  dose  by  or  at  work 
among  patches  of  gram  and  vege- 
tables. There  is  the  cheery  bustle 
of  an  oZ  fircKo  meal  and  the  drawing 
of  water  from  a  prifnitive  well,  not 
a  bright  crystal  spring  with  mossy 
banks  such  as  gem  our  own 
northern  uplands,  nor  an  ivy- 
covered  gtotto-like  erection  sudi 
as  you  meet  in  every  shady  Jersey 
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lane,  but  a  covered  wooden  cistern, 
with  a  little  door  fiist  locked,  which 
the  owner,  a  comely  dark  woman 
in  a  poor  abode,  onens  for  our  use 
with  ready  goodwilL 

Glowing  sunshine  lights  up  the 
landscape  with  that  nch  warmth 
of  colouring  peculiar  to  southern 
.climates;  ana  eren  amid  all  the 
noonday  refulgence  every  outline 
far  or  near  shows  wondrously  dis- 
tinct through  the  soft  clear  at- 
mosphere. On  the  French  side  the 
valley  of  the  Var  is  hemmed  in  bv 
its  low  bare  hiUs,  behind  which 
otherSj  whose  scajmed  and  jagged 
summits  fully  entitle  them  to  rank 
as  Sierras,  are  overtopped  by  the. 
Esterels  ot  Provence.  This  serried 
battalion  of  mountains  sweeping 
up  from  the  coast  spreads  itsefi 
out  in  a  widely-extended  crescent, 
from  whose  rar  centre  soar  the 
8now-c2U)ped  masses  broken  into 
cones  of  diversified  form,  but  ever 
presenting  the  same  grandly  solemn 
aspect  Arching  round  eastward, 
the  hiUs — ^in  domes,  sugar-loaf-like 
points,  and  ridges,  bamn,  pine- 
crowned,  or  partially  forest-clad — 
join  themselves  at  length  to  our 
funiliar  landmark  the  veteran  'DIte 
CShauve.  The  most  prominent  near 
object  is  still  St.  Qen6's  towering 
crag,' with  grunly  nu;ged  front 
thrown  boldly  out  and  lorming  the 
precipitous  ending  to  a  wild  cha- 
racteristic ridge.  Partljy  crouching 
under,  partly  clambenn^  up  the 
rocky  base,  is  its  gce^  village,  be- 
tween whicn  and  the  nver  stretches 
a  well-wooded  belt  dotted  by  other 
villages,  church-«pires,  and  lone 
building  gleaming  white  through 
the  foliaj^.  With  the  exception 
of  this  singular  diff,  we  see  from 
our  encampment  no  detached  'bits' 
dear  to  artists'  hearts.  The  view 
is  one  magnificent  expanse  of 
stately  hilleC  with  ravines  and 
low-lyin^  dales  just  indicated  bv 
darker  Imes,  until  close  beneath 
we  can  mark  the  distinguishing 
hues  of  the  varied  vegetation 
clothing  the  glens  and  swelling  ac- 
cHvities,  which  make  up  a  worthy 
foreground  to  the  splendid  natural 
picture. 

Words  are  meagre  substitutes  for 
the  pencil,  yet  even  an  elaborate 


painting  would  &il  to  convey  the 
impression  produced  by  the  scene 
betore  ua    Passing  by  the  flowers, 
the  pleasant  hum  of  bees,  the  birda 
fluttering    and    chirping  in   the 
branches    overhead,    the    insect^i 
dancing  in  the  sunbeams,  our  eye^ 
do   not   dwell    upon  the  nearea? 
buttresshlinks    of    the    Maritiicie 
Alpine  chain,  here  smiling  in  flo^^ 
ing  curves,  mantled   with   mai^xr 
slmdes  of  green;  there,  serrate<], 
savage,  dreary,  with   stonv  sidea 
and  frowning  clififs  alike  gilded  by 
ambient  light     But  with  untiring 
gaze  we  look  a£eur  off,  where,  in  the 
midst  of  the  vast  amphitheatre, 
these    enthroned    and   diademea 
mountains  lift  their  white  brows 
to  the  sky.     We  do  not  feel  aa 
when  dose  under  the  shadow  of 
some  mighty  hill — an  indefinable 
oppression — as  if  companioned  by 
a  silent  mysterious  presence;  for 
the  calm  grandeur  of  these  distant 
stainless   crests   and   outlines   of 

Surest  blue  blending  with  the 
eavens,  has  an  unspeakably  sooth- 
ing influence  on  uie  mind.  We 
look  with  awe  and  reverential 
admiration  on  the  work  of  our 
great  Creator,  and  think,  if  to 
mortal  eyes  be  granted  scenery  so 
nobly  beautiful,  what  must  that  be 
whicn  has  greeted  those  eyes  now 
veiled  for  ever  to  all  earthly  thin^! 
And  we  smother  down  the  poig- 
nant human  sorrow  and  yearning 
too  sacred  for  idle  utterance,  while 
we  muse  on  the  glorious  Resurrec- 
tion typified  even  by  the  humblest 
leaf  or  blossom  of  spring;  and 
gazing  on  the  white  mountains 
glittering  in  the  sunlight,  a  vision 
rises  before  us  of  that  raaiant  city 
which  has  'no  need  of  the  sun, 
neither  of  the  moon  to  shine  in 
it,'  'and  there  shall  be  no  night 
there.* 

The  friends  we  tiysted  to  meet 
at  the  head  of  this  picturesque 
Vallon  de  St.  Isidore,  come  at  last, 
and  together  we  drink  in  the  view 
whose  beauty  is  now  enhanced  by 
the  greater  play  of  light  and  shade 
as  the  suns  nm  become  more 
slanting.  Then  oy  shady  hoUows, 
open  knoUs,  and  level  reaches  on 
the  hill-tops— «t  first  through  the 
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olive  lea&ge,  baling  stall  &  iprand 
and  ever-amfting  proBpect  of  these 
snowy  monntainfl — we  make  a  con- 
siderable circuit,  and  strike  on  to 
the  Chemin  Sarrelong,  now  and 
then  getting  glimpses  of  distant 
hamlets  and  minwet-like  steeples 
shooting  up  among  exuberant 
verdure,  or  set  like  beacons  on  some 
grev  hillside.  This  road  is  broad 
and  by  no  means  lonely,  though 
we  pass  few  if  any  houses:  ue 
souiid  of  laughter  and  cheery  voices 
is,  ere  the  people  the^nselves  come 
in  sight,  borne  up  to  us  on  the 
fresh  anernoon  bree^  which  so 
gratefully  tempers  the  intense  heat. 
Among  the  many  sketch-worthy 

rups,  one  espeoally  sixikes  us. 
&w  peasants  in  very  homely 
garb  walk  beside  a  rough  ungainly 
mule,  on  whose  high  pack-saddle, 
amid  well-filled  panmer&  sits  a 
venerable  cur6,  with  bland  intelli- 

tent  countenance.  As  our  parW 
les  past,  the  attendants  on  ooth 
sides  guflffd  against  a  collision  be- 
tween the  least  experienced  donkey* 
rider  and  these  heaped-up  panniers, 
outside  which  sundry  unwieldy 
packages  are  slung.  The  white- 
nairea  occupant  of  the  pack-saddle 
doffs  his  worjQi  and  dusty  three- 
cornered  hat,  bidding  us  good  even- 
ing with  kindly  courtesy ;  and  no 
mitred  prelate  in  pompous  vest- 
ments, crosier  in  hand,  among  all 
the  gutter  and  gloom  of  a  foreign 
cathedral,  ever  appeared  to  us  so 
deserving  of  respect  as  this  humble 
old  priest,  thus  indebted  to  some 
of  his  own  poor  parishioners  for 
the  aid  of  a  sturdy  mule  up  the 
rugged  road. 

T^e  Chemin  Sarrelong  overlooks 
the  narrow  valley  of  the  Magnan, 
whose  fertile  eoiUcmx  opposite,  deft 
b^  wooded  gullies  and  surmounted 
by  villas,  are  all  intersected  bv 
bowery  paths,  winding  through 
doping  gardens,  vineyards,  and 
olive  grounds,  high  above  the 
rudely-constructed  cottages,  farm- 
steads, and  mills  nestling  snugjy 
on  the  brink  of  the  torrent,  amow 
strips  of  green  wheat  and  broa£ 


bladed  Indian  com.  In  the  other 
direction  the  eye  ranges  far  away 
over  many  an  intervening  rid^ 
and  dale  to  where  the  Frenm 
mountains  loom  fEontly  blue,  snd 
the  silvery  Mediterranean  washes 
the  Provencal  shore.  Fines,  with 
ideasant  resinous  odour  ana  criq[» 
brown  carpet  underneath,  border 
the  road  in  straggling  groves;  wide 
patches  of  home-like  heather  alter- 
nate with  thickets,  where  lentiscus, 
arbutus,  and  mnckly  butcherV 
broom  are  chieflv  noticeable^ 
slightly  interspersed  with  lauris- 
tinus.  Now  the  road  makesfreijuent 
little  turns  down  sharp  declivities^ 
becoming  at  every  step  narrower 
and  more  stony.  Steep  paths  branch, 
off  among  flower-laden  acacia  trees^ 
guelder  roses^  and  other  fragrant 
shrubs,  to  inviting-looking  country 
houses  on  the  heights,  with  vine- 
trellised  arcadecu  balconies,  and 
arbours  commandung  fine  views  of 
the  bay  between  Nice  and  Antibea 
Orange  and  lemon  buds  glisten 
amid  their  dark  leaves,  fiUing  the 
evening  air  with  perfume.  From 
every  gaiden  wall  hang  long  sfunays 
of  Banksia  roses,  whicn  all  winter 
here  have  never  ceased  to  bloom, 
tiieir  white  and  yellow  clusters 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  grey 
leathery  opuntias  and  aloes  iir  close 

I>roximity.  People  standing  at 
owly  doors  salute  you  with  ^Bon 
B(»r,  monsieur,*  or  ^Madame  et  com- 
pagnie,' — not  meaning  the  visible 
companv  at  all,  but  your  guardian 
angel )  for  if  you  pass  quite  alone^ 
or  with  a  dog,  the  greeting  is  the 
same.  Thus  gradually  descending 
—the  breeze  blowing  delicioi^ly 
cool,  a  general  stillness  creeping 
on  apace,  the  hills  assuming  nere 
and  there  a  vivid  purple  tin^e,  the 
shadows  deepening  rapidly  m  the 
▼alley,  a  softer  colouring  marking 
every  outline,  and  the  sea  all 
shimmering  in  the  orange,  crimson, 
and  amber  of  the  waning  sunlight 
^we  ford  tlie  shallow  Magnan, 
and  soon  find  ourselves  again  stir- 
ring up  the  thick-lying  white  dust 
of  tne  public  route. 

£.  H.  M. 
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SOME  months  ago,  when  the 
builders'  strike  was  at  its  height^ 
and  while  interested  advocates  on 
either  side  were  discussin^^  in 
angry  tones  the  rights  of  labour 
and  the  claims  of  capital;  while 
editorial  arbitrators,  pronouncing 
each  week  a  judgment  on  some  new 
phase  of  the  struggle  wholly  in- 
consistent with  the  dedsion  they 
had  deUyered  the  week  be£(m^ 
added  fuel  to  fire ;  and  while  every 
one  concerned,  arbitrators  and  ad- 
vocates alike,  assumed  that  this 
state  of  mutual  antagonism  was  the 
normal  state  of  relaiiona  between 
the  two  copartners  in  all  industrial 
enterprise,  it  was  mj  good  fortune 
to  have  an  opportumty  of  witnesfr- 
ing  the  eodstence  of  those  relations 
under  wholly  different  conditions ; 
of  seeing  how  possible  it  was  for 
industry  to  be  organised  in  another 
way  than  by  the  ageni^  of  capitar 
list-employer  and  prolkaire  work- 
men ;  and  how  oeneficiaUy  the 
neighbourhood  of  another  form  of 
organization  might  operate  ujKin 
those  whose  enterprises  are  carried 
onin  the  usual  form.  Half-an-hour's 
journey  by  railway  from  Manches- 
ter brought  me  to  the  scene  of  this 
lemarkable  experynent— the  small 
manuflEu^turing  town  of  Bochdale^ 
with  a  population  chiefly  consist- 
ing of  nannel  and  cotton  wea- 
rers. Politicians  are  accpiainted 
with  this  borough  as  the  birthplace 
of  Mr.  Bright  and  the  parliamentary 
refuge  of  Mr.  Cobden.  I  prefer  to 
know  it  as  the  refuge  of  many 
valuable  firagments  saved  from  the 
shipwreck  of  Utopian  philosopMes 
ana  economic  extravaganzas :  as 
the  birthplace  of  some  half-dosen 
earnest  and  able  men,  who.  in- 
structed by  the  disasters  ana  in- 
spired by  the  enthusiasm  of  those 
who  perpetrated  these  schemes, 
have  contrived  by  patient  labour  to 
build  up  a  system  which,  if  it  can- 
not achieve  the  task  which  seemed 
so  easy  to  their  predecessors,  and 
regenerate  the  whole  frame  of 
society,  mav  yet  confer  widespread 
benefit  and  practical  instruction 
upon  many  thousands  of  men  now 
sadly  in  need  both  of  material  aid 


aiidprudent  guidance,  and  which  haa 
conferred  on  the  working  men  of 
Bochdale  advantages  and  education 
such  as  never  before  were  fairly 
.within  the  reach  of  their  ordeir. 
The  few  ^erms  of  truth  contained 
in  the  vanous  forms  of  communiszo, 
when  the  ashes  of  that  incoherent 
i^stem  were  scattered  to  the  winds^ 
fell  here  on  good  ground ;  and  being 
cultivated  by  men  of  homely  seziae 
and  hardwon  experience,  have  so 
fructified   aa  to  produce  institu- 
tions which  combine  all  the  possible 
promise  of  communism  with  the 
crowning  merit  of  practicabilil^ 
which  communism  never  possessed. 
The  workmen  of  Bochdale  have 
succeeded  where  three  generations 
of  enthusiasts^  from  St  oimon  and 
BobertOwen,  down  to  Mr.*  Maurice 
and  the  Christian  Socialists^  have 
fidled;    they  have   estib- 


hbshed  a  great  society,  with  twenty- 
five  hundred  members  and  twenty- 
fiive  thousand  pounds  of  capital— 
to  say  nothing  of  affiliated  associa- 
tions— on  theoasia  of  cO'Oi)eration. 
It  is  possible  that  some  persons 
who  luEkve  not  hitherto  ffiyen  espe- 
cial attention  to  the  sumect,  may 
not  understand  exactly  the  nature 
and  principles  of  the  system  so 
named,  or  may  suppose  that  it 
conceals  some  new  and  modified 
form  of  communism.  This  is  eur 
tirely  enroneousL  The  essence  of 
communism  is  'its  repudiation  of 
private  projperty  ^  its  endeavour  to 
mer^e  tne  individual  in  the  com- 
munity ;  its  des^ction  of  aU 
motives  to  energetic  exertion  and 
prudential  self-restraint  The  au- 
thors of  the  various  communistic 
systems^  being  wholly  i^orant  of 
ec<»iomical  laws,  imagined  that 
pover^  and  want  arose  solely  from 
tiie  unmir  distribution  of  the  fruits 
of  human  thrift  and  exertion :  that 
more  than  enough,  not  onl^^  lor  all 
living,  but  for  all  who  nu^t  be 
bom,  could  be  produced  without 
increased  exertion ;  and  that  all 
that  was  required  was  to  direct 
labour  well  and  distribute  its  pro- 
duce fiurly.  They  ignored  alto- 
gdiier  that  part  of  economical 
science  which  relates  to  production; 
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ignored,  too,  the  moral  element  in 
tne  question — ^the  necessity  of  a 
strong  personal  stimulus  to  exact 
efficient  work  from  the  labourer. 
Bobert  Owen,  the  apostle  of  com- 
munism in  this  counti^,  was  a 
degree  wiser  than  his  fellow- 
labourers  elsewhere.  He  saw, 
Yaguelvand  dimly,tibedifficnltieso}>- 
posed  by  the  constitution  of  human 
nature,  by  indolence  and  self-love, 
to  the  success  of  communistic 
e3q)eriments ;  and  without  very 
dearly  comprehending  the  charac- 
ter and  extent  of  the  obstacle, 
recognised  it  sufficiently  to  propose 
to  get  rid  of  it  by  creating  human 
nature  anew,  so  as  to  make  all  men 
naturally  industrious,  patriotic, 
and  unselfish.  His  theory  was  that 
character  is  made  b^  circumstances, 
and  that  by  applying  the  requisite 
conditions  you  might  form  the 
character  you  desired.  Something 
like  ^£40,000  were  spent  on  his 
^rand  eni^riment;  but  it  did  not 
answer.  The  circumstances  could 
not  always  be  had  to  order;  and 
when  thev  could,  did  not  accom- 
plish all  that  was  required  of  them. 
ho  Mr.  Owen  failed,  exposing  the 
absurdity  of  his  system,  and  his 
own  want  of  judgment  and  com- 
mon sense;  but  his  fidlure  left 
useful  seeds  that  he  had  sown  to 
bear  fruit  in  stronger  minds  than 
his.  The  value  of  education,  and 
the  possibility  of  combination  for 
industrial  enterprise,  had  been 
taught  to  the  working  men  who  had 
crowded  to  hear  the  addresses  of 
socialist  lecturers;  and  these  les- 
sons were  perhaps  wor^  the 
heavy  price,  in  money  and  mortifi- 
cation, that  was  paid  for  them.  For 
it  cannot  fairly  be  denied  that  it 
was  from  the  ruins  of  Owenism 
that  the  first  co-operative  societies 
arose  in  England ;  and  these  so- 
cieties have  alreadv  created,  or 
caused  to  be  created,  in  Bochdale 
alone,  a  larger  sum  than  the  whole 
amount  wasted  in  achieving  the 
miserable  fiLilure  of  Mr.  Owen's 
*  Harmony.' 

The  nature  of  a  co-operative 
society  is  that  of  a  joint-stock 
-conquiny,  consisting  of  workingmen 
united  to  do  for  themselves  some- 
thing which  they  suppose   them- 


selves able  to  do  to  moro  advantage 
than  it  is  at  present  done  for  them. 
Such  a  combination  involves  no 
new  principle,  contravenes  no  sci- 
entific law,  demands  no  reconstitu- 
tion  of  human  nature.  Whether  its 
members  combine  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  their  families  with 
groceries  and  themselves  with  to- 
bacco, at  &ir  prices  and  of  good 
quali^,  or  for  the  establishment 
of  a  large  cotton  factory,  or  to 
establish  an  evening  school  and  a 
free  librarv,  they  act  in  a  manner 
perfectly  Intimate ;  and  if  their 
schemes  be  ^  well  devised  and  well 
managed,  they  have  every  right  to 
expect  success.  For  in  such  asso- 
ciations there  is  comparatively 
little  risk  of  collision  between  cu>i- 
talist  and  labourer,  seeing  that  the 
labourer  is  himself  a  capitalist; 
little  risk  of  idleness  or  indifference 
in  the  workers  whero  everyone  of 
them  is  a  partner  in  the  concern. 
And  even  if  such  societies  start 
with  impracticable  notions  and 
impossible  aspirations,  so  they  but 
begin  humbly  enough,  they  have 
the  chance  of  learning  by  expe- 
rience the  limits  and  conditions  of 
success,  witiiont  ruinous  cost ;  and 
if  they  will  but  profit  by  these 
lessons,  may  achieve  results,  below 
their  hopes,  indeed,  but  &r  above 
the  eamectations  of  those  who  wit- 
nessea  their  commencement  from 
the  point  of  view  of  impartial 
spectators.  How  much  may  be  thus 
learned,  and  how  much  accom- 
plished by  perseverance  and  doci- 
uty  during  a  career  of  fifteen  years, 
under  circumstances  by  no  means 
promising  at  the  outset^  the  co- 
operators  of  Bochdale  can  testify. 

The  Bochdale  Sodetv  of  Equit- 
able Pioneers  was  founded  in  1844. 
It  seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
discontent  of  the  flannel  weavers 
with  their  wages,  and  with  the 
general  state  of  the  relations  be- 
tween themselves  and  their  em- 
ployers. Out  of  this  discontent 
gnrew  numerous  discussions  among 
tke  workpeople,  and  debates  upon 
the  means  01  mending  their  condi- 
tion; aod  from  these  discussions 
seems  to  have  arisen  the  idea  of 
founding  a  society  which  should 
enable  me  dissati^ed  workmen  to 
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become  independent  of  what  they 
called  'the  tyranny  of  capital' 
Subscriptions,  however,  came  in 
very  slowly;  members  were  few 
ana  times  were  adverse ;  and  it  was 
some  months  after  their  projects 
had  assumed  a  form  snfaciently 
definite  to  call  forth  some  for^ 
contributions  of  threepence  a  week, 
that  they  first  found  counwe  to 
begin  their  adventure.  Vexy  laige 
were  the  hopes  with  whi<^  that 
humble  beginning  was  mada  For, 
by  means  of  an  expeiiment  com- 
menced upon  the  smallest  scale,  the 
founders  of  the  'Oo-operative  Store* 
aspired  to  inauguiate  a  new  order 
of  society,  in  which  the  distribu- 
tion of  tne  good  things  of  this 
world  should  proceed  rather  ac- 
cording to  an  abstract  theory  of 
light  and  equity,  than  according  to 
the  blind  operation  of  natural  Jaw 
or  the  caprice  of  competition.  Thus 
they  would  have  given  the  labourer, 
not  the  market  inuue  of  his  labour 
— ^in  other  words,  the  lowest  price 
at  which  such  labour  could  be 
purchased — but  whatever  sum  they 
considered  to  be  his  due,  on  some 
Buch  principle  as  that  embodied  in 
the  phrase  which  Mr.  Disraeli,  in 
his  novel  cfSybily  has  adopted  and 
endorsed— 'A  fair  day's  wage  for  a 
fair  day's  work.'  Also,  they  would 
have  paid  the  producer  of  any 
article,  or  the  dealer  therein,  not 
the  lowest  price  at  which  he  would 
sell,  but  the  price  which  they  con- 
sidered that  he  had  a  xi^^t  to 
•receive.  Nor  would  they  attempt, 
.nor  will  they  attempt  now,  to  dnve 
a  trade  by  underselling  others. 
They  had  a  confused  idea  that  every 
article  had  a  natural  and  rightful 
price ;  that  every  kind  of  fabour 
was  entitled  to  a  definite  remune- 
ration, wholly  irrespective  of  its 
immeoiate  market  value ;  and  con- 
ceived that  competition,  instead  of 
regulating  the  production  of  every 
land  of  wealth  according  to  the 
rec^uirements  of  society,  and  deter- 
mining with  a  rough  but  a  just 
measure  the  comparative  value  of 
every  siiecies  of  commodity,  was  a 
kind  of  artificial  machinery  by 
which  wages  were  always  xorced 
down  to  the  lowest  point,  and  pro- 
ducers forced  to  part  with  their 


produce  at  prices  that  barely  suf- 
ficed to  keep  them  alive ;  by  which 
capital  was  always  enabled  to  thrive 
at  the  expense  of  labour,  and  the 
idle  to  live  on  the  earnings  of  the 
-industrious.    Thus,  looking  on  ca- 
pital as  an  enemy,  they  refused  a.t 
nrst  to  give  any  share  of  their 
profits  to  those  who   found  tixe 
means  of  making  them ;  r^ardixig 
the  labourer  as  the  sole  producer 
alone  entitled  to  share  the  fruits  of 
hia  ezertiona    In  a  word,  without 
having  any  well  defined  creed   of 
error,  they  started  with  most  of  the 
erroneous  notions   of  their  class 
upon    all    economical    questiona. 
Di£fering  from  their  class  in  gene- 
ral only  in  their  capacity  of  learn- 
ing  by   experience,   and  in  the 
experience  which  a  long,  persever- 
ing, and  arduous  struggle  ensured 
to  them,  they  have  since   aban- 
doned or  grown  out  of  all  their 
errors,  contriving  to   be  right  in 
practice  even  where  they  are  still 
•mistaken   as   to   principles-   and 
•though  their  theoretical  faith  is 
still  unsound  jn  some  parts,  and 
uncertain  in  others,  there  is  no 
.point  of  their  practice  in  whid^ 
they  can  be  accused  of  disrmrding 
any  law  of  mercantile  pruaenoe  or 
economic  science. 

They  opened  their  little  shop 
with  forty  members,  when  their 
-aggregate  capital,  amassed  by  the 
weekly  subscriptions  of  threepence, 
amounted  to  £28,  Groceries,  flour, 
butter,  oatmeal,  were  the  chief  ana 
almost  the  only  wares.  The  shop 
was  open  at  first  only  on  Saturday 
nights,  and  was  managed  gratui- 
tously by  a  few  of  the  most  hopeful 
and  energetic  of  the  little  band.  To 
these  few  the  great  success  now 
reached  is  to  be  attributed.  They 
stood  firm  and  remained  patient 
under  desertion  and  discourage- 
ment ;  they  shamed  the  timid  by 
their  example,  and  won  back  the 
deserters  by  their  arguments ;  and 
at  last  they  bedpan,  slowly  and 
gradually,  to  receive  those  favours 
which  Fortune  sddom  refuses 
altogether  to  those  who  deserve 
them.  It  would  be  perhaps  more 
accurate  to  say  that  they  made 
courage  and  perseverance  supply 
the  place  of  fortune.    It  waa  not 
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that  better  timw  came ;  they  made 
the  times  better  for  themselyea. 
lliey  introdooed  new  bfanchee  of 
retad  trade,  one  after  another-: 
tlwy  amassed  capital ;  they  opened 
sore  frequently ;  they  were  gainr 
ing  credit  and  repute  for  fair 
dealinf  and  good  managemenl 
Years  had  passed,  and  the  jbsS  had 
become  nearly  J%po,  when  the 
Bochdale  Savings  fiank  &iled.  A 
bitter  shock  wasgiven  to  thepopniar 
confidence  in  these  Institations,  for 
whose  solvency  it  had  been  sap- 
posed  that  the  Qovemment  was 
xesponsil^  The  people  thought 
themselves  cheated  by  those  above 
them  in  station,  and  neglected  bv 
Government^  aiid  they  turned  with 
quickened  sympathies  and  interest 
to  the  new  institution  which  men 
of  the  people  were  building  up 
among  them,  with  unselfish  pur- 
I)0Be,  for  the  people's  benefit.  In 
one  year  the  capital  of  the  '  Store' 
was  trebled.  Tms  was  the  turning- 
point  of  its  history ;  the  opportu- 
nity which  the  proverb  amnns  to 
come  to  all  men  onoe  in  life— the 
tide  '  which  taken  at  the  flood  leads 
on  to  fortune.*  Being  in  a  condi- 
tion to  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity-'-^ving  deserved  the 
confidence  which  others  had  for- 
feited— Shaving  so  far  imleamed 
their  erroneous  prepojBSessions  as  to 
be  capable  of  maintaining  it — they 
now  were  launched  on  the  stream 
of  success  and  popularity;  and 
thouffh  they  have  mul  diffieulties 
and  dangers  to  encounter  since  that 
time,  the  fortune  they  have  achieved 
is  Sjreat  and  honomable  indeed. 

There  are  now  in  Bochdale 
three  co-operative  societies,  owning 
among  them  a  capital  of  about 
£60^000.  The  wh(Me  of  this  sum 
has  been  subscribed  and  is  owned 
by  men  of  the  working  classes; 
men  of  whom  most  were,  fifteen 
years  ago,  scarcely  able  to  make 
their  means  keep  pace  with  their 
expenditure ;  of  whom  many  were 
in  a  chronic  condition  of  debt, 
theirweek's  income  alwavs  pawnea 
beforehand  to  the  small  shopkeeper 
with  whom  they  dealt  The  w&> 
tors  of  these  societies,  who  have 
the  managjement  of  Xhis  large  sum, 
are  wor£ng  men:    sharing  the 


8ym]Mthies  andinc]inations,tliou^ 
experience  has  emancipated  them 
from  many  of  the  prejudices,  of 
their  order :  of  which,  as  has  been 
said,  they  fully  partook  at  first.  It 
would  be  tedious  and  di£Gicalt  to 
trace  the  steps  by  which  each  seve- 
Xal  error  was  corrected  and  aban* 
doned ;  a  brief  account  of  the  ac- 
tual circumstances  and  laws  of  the 
co-operative  societies  of  Rochdale 
at  the  present  time  will  ^ow  how 
little  of  the  leaven  of  Communism 
remains  among  them. 

The  'Equitable  Pioneers*— the 
parent  and  pattern  co-operative  so- 
cietv — by  wnom  the  Store  was  esta- 
blished and  is  maintained,  claim  our 
first  attention.  Their  government 
is  a  pure  democracy.  Every  can- 
didate for  membership  must  be 
elected  by  the  society,  and  must 
pay  a  subscription  of  threepence  a 
week,  to  be  set  down  to  his  credit 
in  the  books  of  the  Store— thou^ 
this  subscription  may  be  dispensed 
witih  on  payment  of  a  quarterly  fine 
of  threepence  (which  is  of  course 
lost  to  the  member  altogether.) 
The  members  at  their  general  meet- 
ings elect  their  executive :  a  board 
of  directors,  by  whom  a  very  mi- 
nute supervision  is  maintained 
overllielbufiiness  and  accounts  of 
the  Store.  Under  these  directors 
are,  and  have  been  for  years,  a  staff 
of  salaried  servants,  now  l^  no 
means  a  small  one.  All  employed 
by  the  Store  receive  fixed  wages, 
from  the  manager  down  to  the 
youngest  lad  in  tne  shoemakers'  or 
tailOTS*  workshop:  and  this  has 
been  the  svstem  ever  since  the 
Store  was  able  to  pav  its  servants 
at-alL  Of  course  this  has  been 
only  of  late  years,  f ot  it  was  not 
till  1851  that  the  Store  has  beoi 
open  every  day,  and  all  day  long: 
Tne  shopmen  and  hands  employed 
in  every  department  are  paid  rather 
above  than  below  the  market  rate 
of  wages,  and  those  employed  in 
the  shoemaking  and  tailoring  de- 
partment eigoy  the  benefit — rare  in  * 
those  trades— of  a  more  regular 
employment  and  payment  than 
they  could  obtain  elsewhere.  But 
the  profits  of  the  manufacture  of 
shoes  and  dothos  are  the  |m)perty 
of  t^eir  ffluployers,  the  Sod^  <» 
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Equitable  Pioneers,  whose  experi- 
ence has  thus  taoji^nt  them  the  in- 
applicability in  this  case  of  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  Commu- 
nistic ideas  to  which  they  at  first 
inclined  The  Society  has  now  a 
srooery  and  provision  warehouse,  a 
butcher^s  shop,  a  drapery  and 
dothing  shop,  and  workshops  for 
tailoring  ana  shoemakinff.  It  has 
a  capital  of  more  than  £20^000^  of 
which  ;^io,ooo  are  invested  in  the 
stock  of  two  other  co-operative 
societies,  <^  which  I  shall  have 
more  to  say.  It  supports  an  ex* 
ceUent  library,  reading-room,  and 
news-room,  for  the  ffratuitons  use 
of  its  memoers.  And— most  mate- 
rial evidence  of  its  success— its  net 
revenue  for  the  quarter  endine  Sep- 
tember 31st,  1859  (exclusive  of  con- 
tributions to  the  amount  of  jSi40c^ 
amounted  to  ^^2,990,  or  at  the  rate 
of  about  ;£i  2,000  a  vear. 

The  method  in  which  this  profit 
is  divided  is  the  distinguiBhing 
feature  of  a  co-operative  Store ;  the 
characteristic  which  renders  it 
something  different  from  a  joint* 
stock  shop.  The  principle  on  which 
the  distribution  is  based,  like  many 
of  the  theoretical  doctrines  of  the 
Bochdale  oo-operator%  is  unsound : 
the  practice  might  as  wdl  have 
been  rested  uiK)n  other  grounds,  on 
which  it  is  perfectly  detensible— «8 
it  certainly  nas  worked  w^  for  the 
store,  and  for  those  whom  the  Store 
was  meant  to  serve. 

The  capital,  or  that  portion  ol  it 
which  consists  of  fiiUv  paid-up 
shares  of  one  pound,  of  which  eveiy 
member  is  expected  gradually  to 
purchase  five,  and  no  one  allowed 
to  hold  more  than  one  hundred,  re- 
ceives quarterly  interest  at  the  rate 
of  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  no 
further  dividend  whatsoever. 

Two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the 
clear  profit ,  over  and  above  interest 
of  capital,  is  allotted  to  the  'Edu- 
cational Fund,'  out  of  which  is  de- 
frayed the  expense  of  maintaining 
the  free  library,  the  news-room, 
and  evening  classes  for  the  mem- 
bers. This  was  done  at  first,  when 
the  quarterly  allotment  amounted 
only  to  a  few  shillings,  as  it  is  done 
now,  when  it  has  become  a  con- 
siderable sum.    The  education  of 


its  members  is  regarded  by  the 
guiding  spirits  of  the  Store  as  one 
of  the  chief  functions  of  their  so- 
ciety, and  their  direct  as  well  as 
indirect  efforts  for  this  object  have 
already  produced  most  valuable 
results. 

The  remainder  of  the  profite  i 
reserved  by  the  purchasers  (beii 
members^  in  the  form  of  divide]     _ 
(or  drawoack)  on  the  amount  of 
their  purchases.  This  dividend  foir 
the  quarter  ending  S^tember  laa^ 
was  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per  cent.  • 
that  is  to  say,  every  man  whose 
fiimily  e^q^dituie  duruuf    that 
period,  for  articles  purchased  at  thbe 
Store,  had  amounted  to  ^a^,  would 
have  £3  placed  to  his  credit  in  th« 
books  of  the  Store,  which  he  could 
draw  out  or  leave  at  interest  as  he 
pleased.  To  facilitate  this  arraaffe* 
ment,  tin  tickets  are  issued  to  me 
purchasers  for  the  amount  of  each 
pnrdiase.  which,  being  afterwards 
presented  by  then^  eerve  to  prove 
the  amount  on  wnich  each  is  en* 
titled  to  receive  dividends.    These 
dividends  are  very  freauently  con- 
verted into  shares,  ana  thus  form 
an  addition  to  ths  capital  of  the 
Store ;  while  the  purchaser  has  thus 
an  ever-growing  rund  of  savings  ac-  . 
cumulated  for  him  without  trouble 
or  thought  on  his  part    There  are 
some  who  have  now  from  j^ao  to 
£^  in  the  Store,  every  sixpence  of 
which  was  made  i<x  them  in  this 
manner,  thegr  either  having  sub-     « 
scribed  nothing  at  all,  or  naving 
drawn  out  more  than  they  have 
ever  paid  in. 

I  nave  heaid  more  than  one 
economist  spesHk.  somewhat  doubt- 
ingly  of  the  propriety  of  this  dis- 
tribution of  profits.  And  if  it 
rested  on  no  better  grounds  thim 
those  advanced  by  ite  oiiginators— 
who  uige  that  as  custom  and  not 
capital  makes  the  trade,  custom 
and  not  capital  should  nave  the 
profits — ^its  defence  would  be  a  very 
difficult  matter.  But,  like  most 
busy  men,  the  Rochdale  co-opera- 
tors are  guided  in  their  practice  by 
instincts  they  have  never  analysed 
rather  than  by  reasons  drawn  from 
a  half -comprehension  of  general 
principles ;  and  their  conduct  may 
be  justified  by  less  recondke  but 
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more  reliable  arguments  than  their 
own.  It  is  perfectly  right  that  a 
trader,  who  starts  m  trade  with 
that  purpose,  should  take  the  honest 
profit  of  his  trada  His  business  is 
to  make  the  most  of  his  money ;  to 
invest  his  capital  as  profitably  and 
make  his  sales  as  aavantageously 
as  possible.  We  are  so  used  to 
look  upon  this  as  the  normal 
method  of  trade,  that  we  are  at  first 
perplexed  by  the  totally  new  sys- 
tem introduced  by  the  Equitaole 
Pioneers,  and  disposed  to  regard  it 
as  unsound,  merely  because  it  is 
contrary  to  usage.  But  looking  at 
it  closely,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  as 
just  a  method  of  trade  as  the  more 
usual  one,  and  considerably  less 
wasteful.  The  ordinary  trade  is 
started  by  the  trader  for  his  own 
benefit — ^an  object  perfectly  legiti- 
mate. The  trade  of  the  Store  is 
started  by  the  purchasers  for  their 
benefit — an  object  neither  more  nor 
less  legitimate.  Their  business  is 
to  get  capital  as  cheaply  and  make 
purchases  as  advantageously  as  pos- 
sible. They  would  have  a  clear 
right  so  to  make  their  purchases 
and  sales  as  t6  leave  no  margin  of 
profit — ^the  purchasers  then  taking 
the  profits  m  the  form  of  reduced 
prices.  As  it  is.  they  prefer  the 
wiser  plan  of  selling  at  the  retail 
market  rate  the  articles  they  have 
bought  at  the  wholesale  rate,  and 
dividing  the  difference  quarterly 
among  the  purchasers,  who  in  the 
former  plan  would  receive  it  on 
each  purchase.  There  is  nothiug 
unwise  or  unsound  in  this.  It  is 
the  most  economical  method  of 
retail  tmding.  It  dispenses  with 
showy  shops,  plate-glass  fronts,  ex- 
posure of  goods  in  the  windows, 
and  other  expensive  methods  oi 
attracting  customers,  for  which  the 
attracted  must  pay  either  in  the 
shape  of  increased  prices,  or  adul- 
terated or  inferior  good&  or  in  both 
ways.  The  business  ox  the  Store 
is  carried  on  in  a  back  street,  hav- 
ing no  need  to  choose  a  costly  site 
in  order  to  challenge  public  atten- 
tion. Its  establishments  are  plain, 
small,  substantial  brick  warehouses, 
simple  and  unostentatious.  Ana 
its  work  is  done  by  half  the  num- 
ber of  paid  servants  that  would 


be  required  to  conduct  an  equal 
amount  of  business  in  ordinary 
shops.  These  servants,  too,  do  not 
affect  the  ditess  and  appearance  of 
clerks  in  retail  shops  of  a  similar 
size.  Even  the  paid  cashier  and 
manager  is,  and  looks, '  a  working 
man.'  The  directors  are  working 
men  in  garb  and  manner,  as  in 
position  J  speak  the  broad,  homely 
Liancashire  dialect,  and  talk  therein 
the  plain  homely  sense  of  Lanca- 
shire folk.  If  they  look  somewhat 
like  men  of  a  higher  class  dressed 
in  working  dothes,  it  is  not  because 
they  affect  the  style  or  tone,  but 
because  their  countenances  display 
the  intellifrence  and  thoughtfiif- 
ness,  and  tneir  manners  much  of 
the  courtesy  and  good  breeding, 
seldom  found  except  among  men  of 
education. 

The  Store  is,  for  its  members,  at 
once  a  purchasing  agency  ana  a 
savings  oank.  In  the  former  ca- 
pacity, it  obtains  goods  at  the 
wholesale  price,  distributes  them 
at  retail  pnces  to  its  members,  and 
divides  among  them  at  each  quar- 
ter's end  the  difference  between 
these  rates,  minus  the  cost  of  dis- 
tribution: which,  as  above  ex- 
plained, is  much  less  on  this  system 
than  in  ordinary  retail  trading. 
Purchasing  in  this  manner  from  a 
dealer  whose  interest  coincides 
with  theirs,  the  members  of  the 
Store  obtain  goods  of  the  best  qua- 
lity, untainted  by  adidteration  or 
fraud;  besides  having  every  quar- 
ter a  sum  made  or  saved  for  tnem 
amounting  on  the  average  to  ten 
per  cent  on  the  purchases  (much 
more  than  ten  per  cent  on  tne  ca- 
pital investedX 

As  a  savings  bank,  the  Store  re- 
ceives the  subiscriptions  of  members 
or  intending  members,  as  well  as 
these  dividends  on  purchases,  up  to 
the  amount  of  £100 — ^the  highest 
sum  which  they  allow  any  indivi- 
dual to  invest— and  pays  interest 
at  the  rate  oifive  per  cent  on  even 
sums  in  pounds — i,e,^  on  shares— 
the  ordinary  savings-bank  rate 
being  three  per  cent  The  Store, 
moreover,  is  under  the  control  of  its 
depositors;  each  shareholder  hav- 
ing one  vote  and  no  more — a  prin- 
ciple not  exactljy  according  to  gene- 
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tal  usage  or  policy,  but  popular  in 
a  society  wuicli,  as  composed  of 
>vorking  men,  can  hardly  be  other- 
wise than  deiuocratia  Indeed  the 
shareholders  vote  not  as  share- 
holders but  as  members ;  being  in 
the  former  capacity  depositors  only. 
For  their  money  is  held  as  at  call, 
with  right  of  withdrawal  for  sums 
imder  £2  los,  at  once,  larger  sums 
requiring  proportionate  notice. 
Practically,  nowever,  this  notice  is 
seldom  or  never  exacted ;  and  the 
Bochdale  men  consider  their  money 
safer  and  more  available  in  the 
Store  tlian  anywhere  else.  There 
is  no  savings  bank  in  Eochdale 
now ;  tliere  would  be  nothing  for 
it  to  do. 

•The  consequence  of  this  plan  is, 
that  whUe  tlie  Store  has  a  con- 
stantljr  increasing  trade,  it  has  also 
A  capital  nearly  twice  as  large  a3 
that  trade  will  employ.  This  re- 
pletion of  capital — ^not  only  at- 
tracted, but  actually  called  into 
existence  by  tlie  encouragement  of 
saving  creat<id  by  an  o£fer  of  five 
per  cent. — may  at  first  sight  sur* 
prise  uj^  But  we  must  remember 
that  all  this  mon^y  comes  from  the 
savings,  small  and  gradual,  of 
working  men.  The  working  man 
can  save  small  sums  only  at  a  time, 
and  wants  immediate  investment 
for  the  one  or  two  pounds  which 
are  to  form  the  nucleus  of  his  little 
fortune.  He  must  be  able  to  with- 
dmw  his  money  itt  short  notice,  in 
case  of  sickness  or  want  of  work. 
The  savings  bank  enables  him  to 
obtain  both  these  conditions,  but  it 
pays  him  onlv  three  per  cent.  The 
otore  offers  him  the  same  advan- 
tages, and  two  per  cent,  more ;  and 
he  is  eager  to  invest  there  every 
shilling  he  can  lay  by.  Five  pef 
cent,  on  money  at  call  could  be  ob* 
tained  nowhere  else ;  and  it  seems 
that  five  per  cent,  on  money  at  call 
will  induce  the  working  man  not 
only  to  invest  his  savings,  but  to 
save  more  and  more  for  so  excellent 
an  investment  Accordingly,  the 
directors  of  the  Store,  who  never 
refuse  » these  savings,  have  been 
more  than  once  embarrassed  by  the 
possession  of  more  capital  than 
they,  knew  how  to  employ. 

It  was,  I  believe,  to  some  such 
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embarrassment  that  the  Co-o^era* 
tive  Corn-mill  owed  its  origin* 
This  of&hoot  from  'the  Store  is 
conducted  on  the  same  prini?iples 
as  the  Store  itself;  the  manager 
and  workmen  being  paid  by  fixed 
salaries;  the  capital  employed 
^£5000  out  of  £i7,ooobeing invested 
by  the  directors  of  the  *  Pioneers,' 
•or  Store  society)  receiving  interest 
at  five  per  cent.,  and  the  profits 
being  divided  aiQong  the  pur* 
chasers  of  the  fiour  (chiefiy  the 
Bochdale  Store  and  a  few  of  its 
imitators)  in  proportion  to  their 
purchases*  The  idea  of  a  corn-mill 
as  a  means  of  employing  their  -ca* 
pital  was  probably  suggested  bv 
the  existence  of  tlie  People's  Mill 
at  Leeds,  which,  if  it  have  not  at- 
tamed  to  brilliant  success,  ha3  lo^g 
maintained  a  useful  and  creditable 
position.  The  Eochdale  corn-mill,, 
an  midertaking  beyond  their  ex- 
perience, very  nearly  ruined  .  its 
projectors  in  its  earliest  years, 
and  brought  the  Store  into  con* 
sidcrable  danger*  But  the  courage 
and  coolness  of  the  co-operators,  or 
rather  of  their  chiefs,  overcame  the 
periL  The  directors  of  the  Store 
gave  orders,  that  those  depositors 
who  came  in  alarm  to  demand  their 
money  should  be  paid  in  fuU  at 
once;  and  their  decision  stopped 
the  *  run*  on  the  Store  which  nad 
been  created  by  the  rumour  of 
disasters  at  the  corn-null,  and  fos- 
tered, perhaps,  by  the  eni^  of  some 
of  the  llochdale  shopkeepers.  Mr. 
Abraham  Greenwood — to  whom 
the  cause  of  .co-operation  in  Boch- 
dale owes  a  heavy  debt — ^though  in 
Lancashire  phrase  '  nobbut  a  work- 
ing man,'  and  dependent  on  his 
weekly  earnings,  undertook  the 
salvation  of  the  mill,  brought  into 
peril  byblundering^and  di^onesty 
on  the  part  of  its  paid  managers, 
and  fulfilled,  though  nearly  killed 
by  over-work  and  anxiety,  the  task 
he  had  undertaken.  The  danger 
thus  overcome  has  proved  a  bless* 
ing  to  the  co-operators,  teaching 
them,  at  once  the  extent  of  their 
powers  and  the  consequences  of 
mistakes;  and  has  perhaps  saved 
them  from  more  fatal  errors. 
i  The  Bochdale  Co-operative  Mi^ 
Bufacturing  Society-*-idso  an  ofE^ 
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shoot  from  the  Stero  was  until 
lately  a  small  but  veiy  flonnsfaing 
eonoeni.  It  is  sew  building  a  fac- 
tory which  will  employ  some  three 
ot  fomr  hnndred  haiKb,  and  has 
a  capital)  rapidly  ineieasiiig,  of 
J^35»<)<^>  of  wfaieh  £^poo  belongs  to 
me  Store.  Its  distnbntion  of  pro- 
fits proceeds  on  a  different  plan. 
It  pays  the  current  rate  of  wages 
to  all  hands  emplmd,  and  fiveper 
cent  on  capital  The  snm  paid  in 
waffea  and  the  total  ei^ital  are  then 
adaed  together,  and  dividends  paid 
aoeording  to  profits  on  this  aggre* 
gata  l^ns,  if  the  profits  be  soffit 
dent  to  jnstiiy  a  dividend  of  Ibnr 


per  cent,  on  this  total  of  capiUd 
pltu  wages,  the  shar^cdder  re* 
ceiyes  in  aU  nine  per  cent,  on  hiet 
money,  and  the  labonrer  Mb  wages 
j!^«»  four  per  cent.  Let  ns  snppoee 
that  A  has  J50  invested  in  the 
eoncem,  bat  works  elsewhere ;  that 
B  earns  j^o  a  jwt  as  wages  from 
it,  bnt  has  nothing  invested;  that 
0  earns  £30  a  rear  as  wages,  and 
has  £90  investeo.  Each  then  owns 
£^0  of  the  aggregate  on  which 
dividends  are  paid,  and  their  total 
receipts  &om  tne  Society  in  a  year 
«— indnding  the  sum  wmch  stands 
to^e  cremt  of  each  in  the  books 
at  the  dose  of  the  year^will  be 
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£2  lOt. 


Gi^dtlaDbl€talld.  Waget  IMTidtind.    Total 

£2.  s     £54  lot. 

— j64.  ••     £i}«. 
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A  then  recttves  from  the  concern 
£4  los.^  and  retains  £50  still  ii^ 
vested  la  itj  thus  obtaining  £4 
X)a  in  additu>n  to  tiie  wagM  he 
may  be  earning  elsewhese.  He  is 
merdy  aa  investor  in  the  concern. 
By  who  mves  merdy  his  work^  re* 
odves  the  same  wages  he  might 
get  elsewhere,  and  a  dividend  on 
those  wages  as  if  they  were  80  much 
capitd,  gaining  by  workipg  for  the 
Society  rather  than  for  a  private 
enq^yer  a  bonus  of  two  pounds. 
And  C,  bein^  both  capitanst  and 
laboHier,  receives  the  dividend  dne 
toeadi;  interestand  profit  for  his 
Boney^  wages  and  bcsias  for  his 
work. 

Here  it  is  evident  how  comidetdy 
Socialism  has  disappeared  Mm  the 
nstemof  theBochdale  co^KypeiatoBB, 
Q4>ital  reodves  not  only  mtevestL 
but  a  share  of  the  m^>fits;  aixl 
jdeceworiCy  whidi  the  Socialists  of 
Ifae  tiades  nnions  are  so  anzioas  ta 
destrov,  is  all  bnt  universal  in  the 
nMDu&ctnriiigsoeiety*  Everymaa 
is  stimulated  to  do  his  best  lor  his 
own,  sake,  and  is  paid  fiurlr  accord- 
ing to  his  value.  One  of  tne  ablest 
and  most  active  of  the  founders  of 
the  Sode^  thus  stated  in  con- 
feiitbn  tiie  adnmtages  ol  thdr 
plan: 

*We  can  do  with  fewer  over- 
lookers than  a  master  manufac* 
tunrrbeeaase  with  us  anreiy  man 
iaanttverlookei^hadng  stra^  in- 


terest in  the  quality  of  hia  neigh* 
bourns  work  as  well  as  of  his  own. 
We  have  leas  waste,  because  every 
man  feds  with  us  that  he  has  an 
interest  in  avoiding  it  We  can 
always  secure  the  best  workmeo, 
because  with  us  they  will  have  the 
current  rate  of  wages  and  profits 
in  addition.  Our  wurknijB^,  there* 
f ore^  will  be  more  economiqJ  than 
that  of  our  oompetitors,  and  as 
every  manu&cturer  knows,  the 
profits  of  the  cotton  trade  depend 
on  small  eoonomisB.* 

In  all  tibis  they  are  n^  beyond 
doubt  Thdr  peril  will  be  in  the 
lamie  transactions.  wudiaseB  j"^^ 
sales,  which  require  especial  know- 
ledge and  judgment^  m  ike  liver- 
pool  and  Man&ester  maiketsi  A 
single  unwise  purchase,  or  nef^eet 
to  purchase  at  a  suitable  time,  may 
make  the  busiaess  of  the  year  a 
losing  ones.  If  they  can  overcome 
this  difficulty  by  any  azrangement 
which  shall  throw  on  others  the 
req>ondbility  of  tiie  speculative 
part  of  their  budnesa,  and  confine 
them  to  the  simple  mattufaetuve; 
as,  for  infltififliffii.  by  wMATWff  an 
agreement  with  some  estahhahed 
house  to  send  them  montUvacer* 
tain  quantity  <tf  cotton  to  he  paid 
lor  by  a  eertaia  quantil^oi  dntii-* 
or  can  secure  the  honest  and 
iiiergetic  services  of  a  conpeSeat 
manager,  they  may  go  as  proa* 
pcronaly.    loonlesathatlam  very 
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doabtfal  of  their  saecesai  It  mwA 
be  admittecL  however,  that  on  a 
email  scale  tney  haye  fldreack  done 
well,  and  that  a  eonsideiaiDle  oo- 
operatiTe  f actoijr  at  Bacnp  is  said 
to  be  in  floorishuig  eonditioii. 

The  Buooess  of  the  Bochdale  oo- 
operatoxB  has  ciYen  rise,  especially 
since  the  paatioation  of  a  history 
of  their  career  by  Mr.  Holyoi^e^  to 
numerous  institotiona  of  a  similar 
character.  It  mxy  be  woith  while, 
therefore,  to  inquire  into  some  oi 
the  reasons  why  the  'FioDeeni' 
succeeded  where  so  many  others 
fuled,  and  what  are  the  perOs 
which  environ  their  imitatora  in 
the  present  day. 

False  eooiMHnieal  theories  obsti- 
nately maintained  caused,  no  doubt, 
the  ruin  of  the  earliest  co-operative 
societies,  which,  founded  under  ihe 
inq[nration  of  Bobert  Owen  and  his 
disciples,  were  deeply  tainted  with 
the  worst  faults  of  Coiamunism,  and 
led  astray  by  reverence  for  ateacher. 
who^  though  great  in  details  ana 
apt  m  the  practaoal  mana^iement  of 
worldng  men,  was  utterly  mci^^ble 
of  scientific  reasoning  and  never 
saw  ahead  of  his  immediate  poatioQ 
•—who,  wherever  foresight  or  judg- 
ment was  required,  went  wrong 
himself  and  nusled  all  who  adhtt«a 
to  him.  His  ignominious  fulures 
zuined  and  disheartened  his  M- 
ioweva ;  their  institutions^  built  on 
a  false  theory,  crumUed  at  the  first 
heavy  blow,  and  bad  afanost  wboUy 
cMsed  to  exist  before  theBodidale 
Store  had  well  settled  its  lbund»- 
tionsi  False  notions  and  violent 
imjMtience  helped  to  ndn  the 
Qiristian  Sociafists,  and  no  one 
who  reads  their  manifestoes  can 
wonder  at  the  faihire*of  anything 
undertaken  with  so  little  temper, 
knowledge,  and  judgment  But 
there  was  a  yet  more  ratal  obstacle 
to  their  success  in  the  hmali 
X>atronage  bestowed  on  the  oo- 
openitive  societies  called  into  ar- 
tifiicial  ezistenoe  by  the  benevolent 
eagerness  <^  Mr.  Maozice  and  his 
coJleaguesL  Th^  were  not  left  to 
find  imd  forced  to  fight  their  own 
way,  compelled  to  adi»t  their  plans 
to  drcumstanoea  and  to  do  their 
best  on  pain  el  failore.  Having 
Mends  in  the  backgro^ndy  tkey 
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never  learned  to  rely  solely  on 
themselves;  the  purses  of  others 
being  open  to  than,  the^  were  nob 
made  to  feel  the  neceesity  of  eco- 
nomy and  ffood  management.  Ae- 
cordingjy  they  soon  fell  to  pieces, 
and  their  imprudent  patrons  witii- 
drew  from  their  schemes  in  disgust 
and  diafppointment. 

The  Bochdale  Store  fought  its 
upward  way  under  discouragement, 
d&Sculty.  and  adversity  for  many 
yearsL  Beginning  among  Uiewozk- 
mg  class  and  aided  by  no  others, 
meetii^  with  utter  indifference  or 
interested  opposition  fhnn  em- 
ployeraand  tradesmen,  the  directors 
felt  the  necessity  of  self-reliance, 
and  that  necessity  was  their  salva- 
tion. They  were  fortunate  enough, 
moreover,  to  begin  with  means  so 
small  that  they  had  no  opiKNrtuiiity 
of  trying  xaah  and  eost^^  espen- 
ments,  and  their  poverty  compiled 
them  to  act  at  first  within  limits 
so  confined,  and  to  extend  their 
busineBS  so  gradoally,  that  they 
had  time  to  acquire  education  in 
busineBS  management  before  they 
had  to dealwith  the di£Bcultiea of 
a  large  concern.  Had  they  been 
able  to  start  on  a  grand  scale,  they 
would  probably  have  broken  down 
firom  ignorance  of  their  work.  The 
paucity  of  the  numbers  of  the 
Society  at  first  forther  enabled  the 
directors  to  acqinre  a  raratation 
for  capacity,  and  knowledge^  and 
tact  in  managemmt  befooe  they 
were  called  on  to  &ee  the  ordeal  A 
^  large  pro[Mdetary;  andeadi  batch 
of  new  members  <m  jouoing  ac- 
cepted nataMTslly  the  judgment  of 
the  elder  assooates  who  bad  tded 
and  proved  their  leaders'  worthy 
and  finding  than  esteemed  ana 
capable,  desired  no  change-'-the 
less  that  the  leading  men  of  tfaa 
directorate  never  showed  any  spirit 
cf  ezcluBLvenesB^  and  were  abnqFB 
ready  to  welcoEme  the  assistanoe  of 
new-comers  and  to  admit  even 
noiay  grondblers  to  a  share  cf 
power  and  reqxmsifaililT;  New 
co-operative  societies  are  startzng 
with  very  much  krger  means  and 
greater  numbers,  aiid  their  sudden 
aneeess  may  not  improbaUy  prove 
too  mudbi  for  their  steadineaa  and 
aobfiatgf  of  purpoae^     Thar  jna-- 
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nagers  will  not  liave  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  education  by 
small  beginnings,  and  authority  by 
right  of  experience  and  service  in 
the  days  of  hardship  and  obscurity. 
Jealousy  and  disputes  among  the 
members,  uncontrolled  by  such 
authority,  will  imperil  the  exist- 
ence of  the  societies;  workmen 
•  being  a  jealous  and  suspicious 
class,  and  with  difficulty  induced 
to  submit  to  the  guidance  of  leaders 
of  their  own  rank  and  neighbour- 
hood. In  a  word,  the  new  -asso- 
ciations will  begin  *  at  the  top  of 
the  tree '  without  the  discipline  in- 
volved in  climbing  theretmto,  will 
commence  business  on  a  great  scale 
with  little  knowledge  and  no  ex- 
.  perience,  and  under  the  burden  of 
•most  dangerous  advantages.  Re- 
ceiving at  once  the  prosperity  which 
the  Rochdale  co-operators  won  gra- 
dually by  years  of  hard  service, 
their  heads  are  likely  to  be  tumea 
'  by  'success ;  and  if  they^  like  the 
Pioneers,  should  suffer  m)m  a  re- 
pletion of  capital  before  they  have 
learned  to  use  it,  as  -did  the 
Pioneers,  it  is  but  too  probable 
that  reckless  ventures,  carelessness, 
losses,  discouragement,  and  failure 
will  be  the  consequences  of  un- 
earned *  good  fortune.' 

One  of  the  prindp^  causes  to 
which  the- founders  of  the  Roch- 
dale societies'  attribute  their  suc- 
cess— and  one  which  should  be  well 
remembered  by  their  imitators — ^is 
their  stringent  rule  against  credit. 
They  neither  take  nor  give  it ;  the 
Store  not  at  all,  the  Corn-mill  and 
Manufacturing  Society  only  for  the 
shortest  period  allowed  for  pay- 
ment in  their  respective  trades. 
The  Store  i)erhaps  coidd  not  have 
succ^ded  without  this  law,  pro- 
tecting it  at  once  against  bad  debts 
and  pecuniary  embarrassments.  If 
their  members  could  obtain  credit 
from  them,  litigation  would  be  fre- 
quent, losses  not  uncommon,  and 
quarrels  incessant.'  Complaints  of 
partiality  woidd  be  made  by  every 
one  who  saw  that  his  neighbour 
received  more  credit  than  himself: 
while  impartiality,  if  establishea 
X)alpably  oy  a  ^x.ed  rule,  would 
mean  either  ^credit  to  the  worthy 
and  the  wortliless  alike,  ordus  now, 


lo  neither.    Half  the  moral  value 
of  the  Store  depends  on  this  system 
of  strict  *  ready-money'  dealing.   A 
state  of  continual  indebtedness,  the 
week's  wages  being  almost  alwa^rs 
wholly  or  partially  anticipated,  ia 
terribly  common  among  the  work- 
ing class,  and  most  fatal  to  any 
hope  of  bettering  their  condition. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  &milies 
of  a  working  class  district  will  be 
found  in  debt  to  the  tradesmen  for 
more  than  a  week's  income;  and 
being  so,  must  take  such  goods  and 
at  such  prices  as  their  creditors 
choose  to  sell.    They  cannot  save, 
and  they  cannot  be  independent 
From   this    condition   it   is   the 
highest  merit  of  the  Pioneers  to 
have  emancipated  more  than  two 
thousand  woridng  men ;  and  if  they 
had  done  nothing  else,  for  this  ser- 
vice alone  woula  the  founders  of 
the  Store  be  entitled  to  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  their  townsmen.  There 
IS  no  point  on  which  they  speak 
with  more  -clearness "  or  act  with 
more  decision  than  on  this,  which 
is  the  very  keystone  of  their  system. 
To  give  credit,  in  their  view,  would 
be  to  undo  the  best  part  of  their 
work,  to  ensure  confusion  and  quai> 
relling,  and  to  ii^ure  the  best"  of 
their  members,  who  would  not  take 
credit,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
■woulcL    So  strict  is  the  rule,  that 
even  a  member  who  may  have  £50 
invested  tjannot  obtain  a  pair  of 
shoes  on  credit.     If  he  have  no 
money  he  must  go  to  the  cashier, 
draw  out  some  of  that  invested, 
and  pay  across  the  counter.  Other- 
wise, say  the  directors,  he  would, 
'when  the  dividends    came  to  be 
paid,  receive   interest  on  money 
which  was  nominally  but  not  really 
liis.    Great  aid  is  given  by  this  no- 
credit  rule  to   the    simplicity  of 
accounts  which   they   are  wisely 
anxious  to  ensure ;  insisting  that 
*  every  transaction  must  clear  it- 
-self:'   so  that  the  state  of  their 
a£^rs  is  always  intelligible,  both 
to  managers  and  members.    Here 
they  have  avoided  a  danger  which 
has  been  fatal  to  many  somewhat 
similar  societies,  and  will  probably 
be-  so  to  all  which  do  not  follow 
the   good   example  set  them  by 
Rochdale. 
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Another  source  of  peril  is  the- 
probability  of  feuds  among  the 
members  arising  out  of  matters  not 
connected  with  their  businessr— 
especially  out  of  politics  or  religion^ 
This  danger  the  Ilochdale  Pioneers 
have  fikced  and  surmounted ;  but  it 
is  a  more  ^serious  one  than  those 
who  are  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  working  classes  would  suppose. 
To  *  agree  to  differ^  is  a  most  diffi- 
cult lesson  for  uneducated  minds ; 
and  had  to  be  tan^dit  aib  initio. 
For  their  prudent  and  decided  ac- 
tion on  this  subject  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  were  indebted  mainly 
to  Owenisnu  One  of  the  few  ra- 
tional parts  of  that  system,  if  sys- 
tem it  can  be  called,  was  its  earnest 
enforcement  of  the  duty  and  policy 
of  toleration.    The  warnings  it  had 

fiyen  were  not  thrown  away*  Po^ 
tical  dissension  and  discussiou 
have  been  tolerated  at  the  Store ; 
political  persecution  never.  The 
ffreat  minority  of  the  members  are 
Kadicala;  but  there  are  Conserva- 
tives among  them  who  are  in  no 
way  annoyed  or  molested,  and 
Conservative  opinions  may  find 
free  vent  and  courteous  hearing. 
To  have  accomplished  this  among 
working  men  is  no  small  feat.  But 
more  than  this  has  been  done :  the 
battle  of  religious  liberty  has  been 
fought  and  won,  and  that  without 
alienatinjg^  the  'religious'  party. 
The  original  members  of  the  Store 
were  chiefly  Socialists  or  sceptics; 
a  large  proiwrtion  of  those  who 
afterwards  joined  were  Methodists. 
The  latter,  earnest  as  thcnr  always 
are,  and  intolerant  as  all  unedu- 
cated minds  are  when  in  earnest, 
endeavoured  to  enforce  their  pecu- 
liar views  on  the  Society  by  pro- 
hibiting discussions  on  religious 
topics  m  the  debating  club  of  the 
Store,  and  closingthe  news-room 
on  a  Sunday.  Those  who  had 
created  and  worked  up  the  society 
to  its  then  point  of  prosperity  were 
not  a  little  alarmed  ibth  parties 
were  strong,  and  both  angry:  the 
unbelievers  generally  being  aoout 
as  reasonable  as  their  adversaries, 
and  the  great  mass  of  indifferent 
men  being  irritated  by  the  threat- 
ened intenerence  with  their  liberty 
of  finding  on  Sundays  a  better  re- 


sort than  the-  public-house.  A 
pitched  battle,  however  the  victory 
went,  would  probably  be  fatal  to 
the  society  bv  the  passions  it  would 
engender.  Fortunately  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  leaders,  trained  in  the 
tolerance  taught  by  Bobert  Owen, 
,  was  sufficient  to  control  the  mino- 
rity, and  the  minority,  not  being 
ill-used  or  insulted,  submitted  to 
defeat.  The  news-room  remains 
open  on  Sundays,  and  the  religioua 
discussions  have,  I  believe,  oeea 
since  abandoned  by  consent.  But 
for  the  wisdom  and  influence  of 
the  men  at  the  helm,  this  danger 
might  probably  have  proved  tne 
ruin  of  the  Store  ^  it  is  not  likely 
to  prove  less  perilous  elsewhere^ 
nor  will  the  leaders  be  always 
found  either  as  judicious  or  as 
powerful  as  at  Bochdale. 

That  co-operative  institutions 
mav  prove  successful  elsewhere, 
must  be  the  wish  of  every  one  who 
has  seen  what  they  have  done  at 
Bochdale^  No  better  education,, 
practical,  intellectual,  and  moral, 
could  have  been  given  to  the  work<-» 
ing  classes  of  that  town  than  that 
wMch  their  store,  and  mill,  and  fac« 
tory  have  given,  and  are  giving 
them.  They  are  learning  self-re- 
spect, self-command,  and  self-, 
knowledge.  They  have  learnt,  most 
of  them,  to  regard  the  rights  and 
appreciate  the  goodwill  of  capi- 
talists, employers,  and  wealuiy 
neighbours;  to  comprehend  some- 
thing of  economical  laws,  and  to 
understand  the  suicidal  folly  of 
strikes  and  riots.  They  have  leamt 
to  keep  out  of  debt,  to  save,  to 
spend  their  money  and  time  better 
than  at  the  alehouse.  They  have 
learned  to  respect  one  another,  and 
to  behave  with  that  degree  of  cour- 
tesy and  forbearance  which  alone 
eomd  keep  together  a  joint-stock 
companv  of  two  thousand  men,  all 
taking  Keen  interest  in  the  joint 
proceedings.  They  have  leamt 
ielf-govemment.  and  acquired  a 
taste  for  self -education.  And  all 
this  has  been  done  by  a  few  work- 
ing men,  who  commenced  the  work 
some  fifteen  years  ago  with  a  capi- 
tal of  £28. 

But— and  here  is  the  real  secret 
of  Bodidale  successes  and  general 
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failnce»— 4hofle  men  were  men  of 
no  common  kind.  Talk -with  them 
for  half  an  hoar,  and  jon  begin 
to  understand  their  achievementa. 
Men  of  the  stam^  of  Messra.  A. 
CfawenwoocL  Smithies,  and  Cooper, 
and  their  mw  first  colleagues,  are 
not  to  be  met  with  enrerywhere  . 
or  every  day.  They  are  men  of 
that  rare  cuuss  who  would  have 
soooeeded  in  anything;  and  if 
th^  had  not  been  busjr  in 
creating  the  co-opentiye  societies, 
ifaejr  would  hare  been  making 
their  own  fortunes.  Hieir  ability, 
temper,  and  judgment  have  from 
the, first  directed  the  movement, 
and  warded  off  the  many  dangers 
that  threatened  to  crush  it;  and 
with  less  temper  and  skill  such 
success  could  scarcely  hare  been 
adueved 

Again:  the  Rochdale  leaders 
were  men  who  could  learn  by  ex- 
perience, and  enforce  the  lessons  of 
experience  upon  others.  How  rare 
these  qualincations  are  amons 
working  men,  strikes,  riots,  and 
nmilar  follies  abundantly  testify. 
But  without  the  power  and  the  wQl 
to  profit  by  experience,  the  co-ope* 
cators  can  never  succeed  Wmc- 
ing  men  have  not  studied  the 
theory  of  success,  and  can  only  ap- 


jiroadi  it  by  availing  themselves  of 
the  landmarks  that  practice  will 
not  fiul  to  afford.  Will  they  gene- 
rally do  this  t  The  ^  Pioneers' nave 
leanit  to  believe  in  pditical  eco- 
nomy, if  not  in  name  yet  in  sub- 
stance, and  to  conform  their  rules 
to  economical  laws.  Will  others 
be  as  teachable  t  Will  they  accept^ 
as  the  Bochdale  men  have  done^ 
the  anti-unionist  and  anti-socialist 
truth,  that  *  a  man's  work  is  good 
in  proportion  to  his  own  direct  in- 
terest thereinf  Will  they  abjure 
all  attempts  to  force  nature  and 
human  nature  into  oomplianoe  with 
their  preconceived  notions  of  equity 
and  right  Y  Will  they  not,  like  one 
<^the  iiondon  orators,  *  if  political 
economv  is  against  thepa,  be  against 

political  economy  f  ^  £>^<^  *i® 
counter  to  their  wisnes,  set  &ct8  and 
consequences  aside  with  a  courage 
which  may  exdte  pity,  but  must 
involve  fialure,  de&a^  and  bitter 
disappointment  1  Tne*  answer 
which  their  conduct  will  ere  Ions 
afford  must  have  interest  for  aU 
who  wish  well  to  the  great  masses 
of  working  men  in  our  manufac- 
turing distoicts,  and  who  recognise 
how  much  better  is  the  help  they 
may  give  themselves  tiian  any  that 
otfaiers  can  lend  them. 

P.G. 
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'Then  wheak  He  drooped  Hie  liead,  a  Uttle  Urd  flev  down  from  Hettvea^  aad 
phieked  at  the  Groim  of  Thonu^  that  it  nught  in  aome  wiae  wrait  one  of  the 
thirty^and-three  from  Hb  brow.  But  it  tore  its  own  plnmage  till  ita  breaet  was 
oovered  with  blood.  Wherofore  it  is  called  the  Bobin  Redbreast  to  thla  day, — 
and  Httle  children  lore  the  bird  that  was  futhfol  at  His  need  to  Him  who  said 
^*  Suffer  little  children  to  oome  nnto  ae." ' — Legends  ofiM  Chwrck, 
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BOM  the  Sayioor's  Inow  tiuiy  fell  like  zaw, 
The  drops  of  agonj ; 
Girt  and  galled  with  the  erowa  of  pda. 
Thirty  thonis  and  three. 

The  heavenly  host  in  shame  and  woe. 

Bowed  the  head,  and  veiled  the  eye*-* 
Bansomed  men,  on  the  earth  below. 

Shouted  to  see  him  die. 

Bent  was  the  Temple's  massive  crest. 

Dark  was  the  Syrian  air. 
Were  there  none  to  help,  and  none  to  protest, 

Of  all  God's  creatures  there  F 

Did  they  fail  him  all  P  the  strong,  the  weak. 

A  little  bird  flew  sofUy  down. 
And  flattered  and  tore  with  its  tiny  beak. 

At  the  links  of  the  platted  crown. 

A  little  bird  with  a  msset  breast. 

And  it  gave  its  blood  so  free, 
But  one  from  the  Saviour's  brow  to  wrest 

Of  those  thirty  points  and  three. 

So  hard  it  strove,  yet  strove  in  vain-*- 

Its  tender  plnmage  dark  and  torn, — 
Spotting  its  breast  with  a  dimson  stain, 

As  it  draggped  at  the  clinging  thorn. 

That  little  bird,  so  weak,  so  true,— 

Though  ages  pass  away,— 
Still  bears  on  its  breast  the  crimson  hue 

That  tells  of  its  faith  to-day. 

And  children  still  the  redbreast  greet, 
.  For  His  dear  sake  of  whom  they  tell 
That  he  sufiers  the  little  ones  at  lus  feet. 
And  loves  the  helpless  well 

G.  W.M. 
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SHOULD  the  spirit  of  reform 
ever  extend  to  a  revision  of  the 
Almanac,  we  may  expect  to  find 
a  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the 

§  roper  position  lor  New  Yew's 
ay  between  two  very  antagonistic 
classes.  Lawyers  would  vote  for 
the  beginning  of  November,  legis- 
lators for  February,  sportsmen  for 
the  twelfth  of  August,  epicures 
probably  for  the  commencement 
of  the  whitebait  season.  But  two 
sections  of  .the  community — ^the 
artists,  and  those  who,  by  way  of 
mild  protest  against  worldliness^ 
call  themselves  *the  religious 
world' — ^would  be  of  one  mind 
that  May  is  the  natural  and  proper 
month  to  count  from.  In  May 
their  year  has  its  beginning  ana 
ending;  for  then  it  is  that  the 
results  of  their  labours  during  the 
past  twelve  months  are  lidd  open 
to  inspection,  and  the  progress  tney 
may  have  made  towards  their 
respective  objects  noted  by  those 
who  take  any  interest  in  the  matter. 
At  first  sight  it  may  seem  strange 
that  there  should  be  this  link  be* 
tween  two  sets  of  people  who  have 
otherwise  little  in  common — be- 
tween Hi^h  Art  and  Low  Church*- 
between  tne  painters  and  sculptors 
and  those  who  look  upon  pictures 
and  images  as,  if  not  abominations, 
at  least  vanities^  having  a  most 
suspicious  connexion  with  the 
Scarlet  Lady  and  her  doctrines. 
But  if  we  look  into  the  matter  a 
little  more  closely,  we  see  that 
after  all  there  is  not  such  a  wide 
difference  between  the  Trafal^r- 
square  and  Pall  Mall  exhibitions 
and  those  in  Exeter  H^  They 
have  the  same  object  in  view,  and 
depend  upon  the  same  principles 
for  their  success.  In  May,  town 
is  full,  which  implies  the  presence 
of  a  larger  number  than  usual  of 
persons  who  can  afford  and  are 
willing  to  pay  for  luxuries.  Tliere- 
fore  in  May  there  is  an  increased 
chance  of  finding  the  individual 
who  wiU  loose  his  purse-strings  on 
sufficient  cause  snown,  whether 
that  cause  be  the  darkness  of  the 
Fejec  Islands  or  *Simrise  on  the 
jMe  of  Geneva.*    This  we  know 


will  be  considered  by  many  a 
degrading  and  sordid  way  of  look- 
ing at  art,  and  it  is  just  for  that 
reason  that  we  sug^t  it.  There 
is  nothing  more  prejudicial  to  the 
true  interests  of  sit  than  the  trans- 
cendental view  of  the  artist's  posi- 
tion which  some  zealous  sticklers 
for  his  dignity  are  fond  of  taking. 
They  would  treat  his  vocation  as 
one  alto£[ether  independent  of  the 
rules  which  govern  others,  and  free 
him  from  aU  the  obligations  which 
exercise  a  salutary  control  over  the 
actions  of  other  men.  According 
to  them,  he  plies  his  calling  by  a 
sort  of  divine  ri^ht,  ai^d  needs  no 
guide  but  the  light  of  his  own 
genius.  The  idea  of  his  art  being 
also  his  profession  is  one  which 
they  studiously  avoid;  and  the 
fflkct  that  he  sells  his  work  for  a 
price  they  thrust  into  the  back- 
ground as  much  as  possible,  evi- 
dently regarding  it  as  an  ugly 
truth,  wmch  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed as  much  as  possible.  Tne 
natural  tendency  01  such  a  doc- 
trine is,  in  the  first  place,  to  foster 
self-conceit  and  wilfulness;  and 
in  the  next,  to  make  mere  eccen* 
tridty  pass  for  genius. 

No  doubt  one  great  cause  is  the 
necessity  for  a  protest  of  some 
sort  against  that  blas^  flippancy 
which  i^ects  to  treat  every  sort  of 
labour  that  happens  to  be  paid  for 
as  hack  work  But  how  much 
more  healthy  a  protest  would  it  be 
to  meet  the  sneer  boldly ;  to  admit 
the  position,  and  deny  the  infe- 
rences drawn  from  it.  An  artist 
should  love  his  art.  but  he  will  love 
it  none  the  less  oecause  it  is  his 
profession ;  nor  is  the  fact  of  ita 
being  so  incompatible  with  the 
highest  purity  and  sincerity  of 
puipose ;  at  the  same  time  his  pro- 
ductions will  have  all  the  more  in- 
fluence upon  the  public  in  propor- 
tion as  thev  are  free  from  the 
suspicion  of  being  dUdtante  or 
amateur  work.  Considered  from 
this  point  of  view^  an  exhibition 
of  pictures  is  a  kmd  of  Art  Ex- 
change, where  the  painter  lays  out 
his  imagination,  his  invention,  his 
ideas  of  beauty,  and  his  technical 
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skill,  and  awaits  the  effect  of  his 
wares  ou  the  passer-by,  which,  as 
in  the  case  of  any  other  chapman, 
will  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
merit  in  his  merchandize,  and  of 
ability  to  perceive  it  in  the  public. 
But,  sav  the  objectors  to  this  theory, 
the  public  cannot,  or  will  not,  per- 
ceive ezceUenoe  when  brought 
before  it  This  is  an  ar^pment 
which  can  be  allowed  only  in  pity 
to  disappointed  mediocrity.  That 
the  puDuc,  when  it  has  the  choice, 
will  prefer  bad  to  good  is  simply  a 
bilious  paradox,  not  worth  answer- 
ing, liiat  the  public  cannot — if 
it  cannot — ^make  the  choice,  is  the 
fault  of  those  who  do  not  give 
opportunities  for  the  education  of 
taste  and  judgment  by  means  of 
examples.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
competition  in  art ;  and  it  is  not 
only  the  interest  but  also  the  duty 
of  every  artist  who  wishes  to  ele* 
vate  the  school  of  his  country,  to 
widen  that  competition  as  fiur  as 
lies  in  his  IK) wer.  On  these  grounds 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  what  is 
beyond  a  question  the  picture  of 
the  year,  should  not  have  a  place 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  other 
works  wnich,  taken  as  a  whole, 
must  represent  the  poaition  of  art 
in  England  in  1800.  However, 
when  a  painter  has  the  courage, 
the  singleness  of  purpose,  and  the 
patience  to  devote  as  many  years 
as  Mr«  Holman  Hunt  has  to  one 
paintine:,  he  may  fairly  be  allowed 
the  right  of  judgment  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  making  its  influence 
felt.  We  are  not  likely  to  be  trou- 
bled with  too  many  instances  of 
such  practical  earnestness.'  StiU, 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  not  merely  as 
a  matter  of  principle,  but  also  be- 
cause, regarded  in  the  light  above 
suggested,  the  present  exhibition 
of  the  Boyal  Academy  fails  espe- 
cially in  this,  that!  it  does  not 
contain  a  single  picture  which  in 
anv  respect  stands  out  from  its 
fellows  suffidenUy  to  serve  as  a 
standard  by  which  they  may  be 
measured.  It  is  not  that  the  exhi<» 
bijion  is  a  bad  one.  There  are 
very  few  really  bad  pictures,  and 
very  manvgood  ones ;  but  there  is 
not  one  wnich  in  any  sense,  except 
that  of  length  and  breadth,  can  bq 


called  ffreat.  This,  it  is  true,  is  a 
state  of  things  by  no  means  pecu- 
liiur  to  pictures  at  present.  Turn 
what  side  we  may,  there  is  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  x)erceptible 
eversrwhere :  a  kind  of  respectable 
averageness  undisfigured  oy  any- 
thing strikingly  bad,  and  unre- 
liev^  by  anything  really  gy^at, 
likea  handsome  buf-coloured^ys- 
water  Street.  What  a  number  of 
men  there  are  in  the  House  who  are 
*  good  speakers/  and  how  very  few 
^  orators  r  What  a  hostof.unex- 
cei)tionable  versifiers,  men  whose 
writings  i^ow  the  highest  culti- 
vation, elegance  of  taste,  and  re- 
fined uiougnt ;  but  how  few  poets 
in  the  true  sense!  What  moun- 
tains of  three-volume  novels  come 
forth  annually  from  the  press, 
elever,  well  written,  neatly  con- 
structed, driving  the  conscientious 
critic  frantic  because  he  can  find 
neither  a  vice  nor  a  virtue  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  hang  an*  obser- 
vation upon ;  but  how  few  and  far 
between  are  the  Vanity  Fairs,  Jane 
Eyres^  and  Adam  Beaes,  The  fau- 
tores  vetemm,  the  laudatores  tem- 
poris  act!  will  sav^ '  Ah,  there  were 
dants  in  those  oays,  and  plenty  of 
them.'  The  other  party  will  hold 
it  to  be  a  proof  of  prosress  and 
the  march  of  intellect — tnat  Intel-* 
lectual  superiority  is  not  now  so 
conspicuous  because  the  level  above 
wfaicn  it  has  to  rise  is  higher  than 
heretofore ;  and  probably  the  truth 
lies,  as  it  generally  does,  midway 
between  the  two  opposite  opinions. 
That  there  are  manv  attractive 
pictures  in  the  Boyal  Academy 
this  year  cannot  be  denied.  Qto 
there  at  what  time  of  the  day  you 
may — in  the  critical  morning,  busi-< 
ness-like  mid-day.  or  lounging 
afternoon,  you  will  always  find  a 
crowd  before  Mr.  Millais'  'Black 
Brunswickers,*  Mr.  Phillip*s  *  Mar- 
riage of  the  Princess  Bojral,'  Sir 
i!dwin  Landseer's  'Flood  in  the 
Highhmds,'  Mr.  Frith's  '  CUude 
Duval,*  Mr.  O'NeU's  « Volunteer/ 
Mr.  Elmore's  'Tuileries,*  Mr.  Hicks  s 
'  Post-Office,'  and  one  or  two  others. 
But  the  power  of  attracting  a  knot 
of  gazers  does  not  always  mdicate 
greatness  in  a  picture.  It  maybe 
due  to  the  fame  of*  the  artist,  or  to 
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some  si>eGial  intenet  tteobed  to 
bis  subject^  ito  conoplete  novelty, 
or  its  familiarity,  or  even  to  acamt 
particular  bit  of  painting  in  his 
work.    For  example,  in  the  case  of 
the  first  of  the  above-mentioned 
pictures,   we    doubt    very  much 
whether  any  extraordinary  atten* 
tion  wookL  have  been  drawn  were 
it  not  for  the  'J.  £.  Millaia,A.' 
which  i^pears  in  the  catalogue  c^ 
poBLte   the   title.     In   expressing 
such  a  doubt,  we  say  quite  as  much 
as  justice  requires  to  be  said  sgainst 
the    'Black    Brunswioken^    for 
though   we  cannot   imagine  the 
most  thick>and-thin  admirer  of  the 
painter  msintaining  that^  had  he 
never   produced  anything   better 
than  this,  he  would  have  reached 
the  position  he  now  occupies  in 
pubhc  estimation,  there  are,  never* 
theless,  healthy  signs  about   the 
picture,  which  every  one  who  has 
watched  the  artist's  progress  from 
year  to  year,  will   observe   with 
pleasure.    Of  late  his  pictures  have 
been  chiefly  remarkable  as  tending 
to  show  a  complete  recantation  6l 
those  principles  which  his  earlier 
works  led  us  to  suppose  he  had 
adopted  as  his  giiides  in  painting. 
Slovenliness  and  haste  seemed  to 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  patience 
and  care  in  the  elaboration  of  his 
detaOs,  which  was  one  of  the  chief 
merits   of   his  first  productions; 
while  his  naturalism  nad  degene- 
rated into  a  perverse  penchani  for 
downright  uf^liness.    The  present 
picture  is  disfigured  by  none  of 
these  faults.    As  careful  studies, 
the  white  satin  dress  of  the  lady, 
the  engraving  that  hangs  on  the 
wall,  the  door  of  the  room,  and  in- 
deed, almost  everTthin^  else  that  is 
a  matter  of  detail,  will  suffer  no- 
thing by*  comparison  with  any  bit 
of  painting  in  ^  The  Huguenots,'  or 
^The    Proscribed    Cavalier/    and 
shows  an  advance  upon  the  *  Spring' 
exhibited  last  year  that  makes  it 
difficult  to  believe  they  are   the 
work  of  the  same  hand.    The  im- 
provement in  other  respects  is  per- 
haps less  marked,  but  any  one  who 
recollects  the  bevy  of  grim,  under- 
shot, dauby-complexioned  maidens 
who  sadly  swallowed  curds   and 
whey  on  the  wall  of  the  Academy 


this  time  last  year,  will  feel  gsate- 
ful  to  Mr.  Millais  for  the  face  of 
the  lady  in  the  'Black  Bnms- 
wickers.^  The  worst  that  can  be 
said  of  ity  or  of  that  of  her  oona- 
panion  is,  that  they  are  iadefinite 
IB  expression,  and  owing  to  this 
there  is  no  small  difoence  of  opi- 
nion among  the  critics  as  to  the 
raedse  meaning  of  the  picture. 
The  more  obvious  interpretation  is, 
that  it  represents  simply  two  lovers 
parting  on  the  eive  ofja  battle.  Bat 
then  use  engraving  of  Napoleon  in 
the  backgroimd,  is  to  some  extent 
gratuitous ;  therefore  it  is  assumed 
hj  those  who  admire  subtletieB  in 
pictures,  that  the  lady  is  adedared 
fion^MTtist,  and  that  her  rdno- 
tance  to  part  with  her  lover  is  iiir 
roired  less  bf  her  affection  for  hin^ 
than  by  the  idea  that  he  is  going 
to  fight  against  her  idoL  All  that 
can  be  urged  against  this  ia  the 
question,  do  the  faces  of  the  pair 
bear  out  the  theoiy  I  Surely  there 
would  be  some  strongs  inoucatioii 
of  tdie  nature  of  the  strujKle  in  the 
younjBf  man*s  fiice,  if  a  dilerence  in 
political  feeling  complicated  the 
sorrows  of  parting ;  and,  although 
hero-wocship  and  admiration  of 
power  do  not  by  any  meazis  neces- 
sarily aigue  strengui  of  character 
in  a  woman,  there  is  nothing  in 
this  young  lady's  fiu)e  to  lead  one 
to  suppose  she  was  ever  prone  to 
such  sentiments,  or  in  its  exprea- 
sion  to  show  tnat  she  is  at  all 
troubled  by  such  feeling  at  the 

S resent  moment.  Something  might 
e  said,  too,  about  the  drawing  <^ 
the  dn^oon*s  legs,  and  of  the  lady's 
right  arm  :  but  wnen  one  thinks  of 
some  of  J^Ir.  Millais'  recent  i>eilbr* 
mances,  it  is  difficult  to  feel  in  the 
humour  for  fault-finding  in  this 
instance. 

The  crowd  round  Mr.  Phillip^s 
'Marriage  of  the  Princess  Boyal 
with  Prince  Frederic  William  of 
Prussia/  is  of  a  different  sort  Hi^h 
as  Mr.  Phillip's  name  stands  among 
painters,  that  is  not  the  magnet 
which  orawB  a  compact  mass  of 
starers  together  in  front  of  No.  ^ 
From  the  solemn  curiosity  with 
which  this  picture  is  inspected  by 
the  minority,  it  is  clear  that  a  lai)ge 
proportion  of  its  admirers  belong 
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to  the  class  that  rmden  the  pnbH- 
cation  of  a  Oouit  dicular  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  a  daily  newft* 
paper;  people  to  whom  the  de* 
scnption  of  Majesty  walking  upon 
slopes  is  full  of  soothing  ideas,  and 
the  &ct  that  there  was  no  addition 
to  the  royal  dinner  party  yesterday 
is  a  field  for  ingenious  but  respect* 
fal  speculation.  To  these  worthy 
persons,  such  a  painting  is  a  great 
work,  not  upon  any  base  and  ^tiy 
artistic  grounds,  but  because,  if  not 
the  rose,  it  hasbeen  near  it,  and  th^ 
gain  by  its  means  a  sort  of  second- 
Eand  admission  into  select  drcles. 
It  is  furthermore  an  unexception- 
able authority  on  millinery  mat* 
ters;  and  then  it  affords  an 
opportunity  for  remarks  upon  the 
capital  likeness  of  the  aear  old 
marq tds,  and  the  admiraUe  way  in 
ii^cn  the  exact  expression  oi^  the 
duchess  has  been^  caught,  which, 
when  skilftdly  introduced,  are 
sometimes  very  effective  in  a  crowd. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr. 
FhilUp's  picture  is  not  worth  look- 
ing at  upon  other  grounds.  Con- 
sidering  the  nature  of  the  task,  he 
has  been  successful  in  no  small 
decree.  Where  every  royal, and 
noble  personage  introduced  must 
necessarily  be  more  or  less  ^on 
view,'  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
escape  a  certain  Madame  Tnsaaud* 
like  arrangement  of  figures.  This 
Mr.  Phillip  has  avoided  X)erhapB  as 
much  as  possible,  and  in  fact  has 
done  as  much  as  could  be  reason- 
ablv  expected  of  him  towards 
Tnahng  a  really  good  picture  out 
of  the  materials  for  a  mere  courtly 
tableau.  Still  we  think,  and  very 
likely  he  thinks  too,  that  a  little  of 
the  attention  which  is  bestowed 
upon  '  his  larger  painting,  might 
well  be  spared  for  his  more  un* 
pretending  work.  No.  i68— a  pic- 
ture which  leads  one  to  suspect 
that  among  the  studies  Mr.  Phillip 
pursued  in  Spain,  that  of  Murillo 
and  his  colouring  was  by  no  means 
neglected. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the 
hanging  committee  anticipated  that 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer's  '  Flpod  in  the 
Highlands'  would  be  one  of  the 
features  of  the  exhibition:  and 
well  they  might;  for,  indepenaently 


of  the  welMeserved  popularity  of 
the  veteran  animal  piunter,  there 
are  attractions  about  nis  work  this 
year  tluit  cannot  be  denied.  Al- 
though vory  far  fnun  being  the 
best,  this  is  one  of  the  boldest  in 
eono^tion  and  most  vigorous  in 
execution  of  his  works.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  perhaps  no 
picture  of  his  that  is  open  to  so 
many  objections.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain poverty  of  colour  about  it^ 
which  not  even  his  powerful 
handling  can  disguise.  There  is 
also  what,  at  least,  seems  to  be  a 
reckless  disregard  of  p»M>ective, 
as  well  as  of  probability,  if  High- 
land cabins  are,  as  is  here  r^re* 
sented,  nearly  the  height  of  the 
dome  of  8t.  Paul's,  it  is  odd  that 
no  traveller  has  ever  alluded  to  the 
fact  If  they  are  not,  how  are  we 
to  account  for  the  remote  and  ele- 
vated position  of  the  group  to  the 
left)  Against  the  attituaes  and 
expressions  of  the  group  in  the 
foreground  may  be  brouj^t  the 
same  char^  as  that  which  was 
urged  agamst  the  acting  of  the 
American  traffedian  —  tnat  the 
^  agony  is  pUed  up  too  mountain- 
ous.' But  the  fault  that  is  the 
most  striking  of  all,  is  the  over- 
crowding of  incidents,  many  of 
which  '  appear  to  be  introduced 
merely  to  exhibit  the  painter's 
wonderful  power  of  pcH-traying 
animal  expression ;  so  tnat  we  are 
tauf  ht  that  a  flood  in  the  Hi{^- 
lands  produces  an  amount  of  varied 
animal  suffering,  such  as  miffht 
have  been  witnessed  had  Noan's 
ark  burst  while  the  deluge  was  at 
its  height 

The  popularity  of  Mr.  Frith  and 
Mr.  OjS^eil  is  due  not  so  much 
to  any  great  peculiarity  of  stvle  aa 
to  their  happy  selection  of  subjects 
of  general  mterest.  The  former 
has  not  been  so  fortunate  as  usual 
in  this  respect  this  >[ear.  His 
^  Claude  Duval'  is  certainly  a  bril- 
liant and  very  clever  picture,  but 
beyond  these  qualities  it  has  no 
particular  claim  to  attention.  In- 
deed it  istas  is  so  often  the  case 
with  Mr.  Frith's  work,  peihaps  a 
trifle  too  clever.  For.  instance,  the 
expression  of  the  dancing  lady's 
fiice,  which  is  obviously  meant  to 
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be  the  feature  of  the  work,  has  been 
intensiiied  until  it  has  become  ab-> 
aolutely  yague.  Mr.  O'Ndl,  on  the 
other  hand^  has  chosen  a  good  sub- 
ject,  and  might  have  made  out  of  it 
a  picture  worthy  to  rank  with  his 
former  works,  had  he  onl^r  adopted 
the  kind  of  treatment  which  made 
them  so  popukr.  One  of  the  great 
virtues  of  those  works  was^  that 
thev  rested  their  chdms  for  sym« 
pathy  on  the  simple  facts  repre- 
sented, and  were  free  from  any 
straining  after  melodnunatic  effecti. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  the 
'  Volunteer.'  From  all  we  can  learn 
of  the  character  of  the  British 
sailor,  one  of  the  grandest  ^ints 
about  him  appears  to  be  that  m  the 
hour  of  danger  he  draws  no  fine 
distinctions  between  self ndevotion 
and  duty;  that  he  sees  no  special 
merit  in  an  act  of  heroism  because 
it  hapoens  to  be  extraordinary. 
Hr.  O'Keil's  volunteer  is  not  a 
man  of  this  stamp.  He  does  not 
set  about  his  task  with  the  quiet- 
ness of  a  brave  man  facing  death 
because  he  believes  it  is  right,  but 
rather  with  a  theatrical  self-con- 
sciousness of  heroism,  and  a  de- 
monstrativeness  which  would  be 
more  becoming  in  a  doomed  tenor 
singing  his  death-song  at  the  foot- 
UghtflL 

Mr.  Hicks's  'Post  Office^ one 
minute  to  six^' belongs  to  a  class  of 
pictures  that  is  always  popular,  and 
the  value  of  which  to  the  cause  of 
art  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt  to 
some.  We,  however,  are  scarcely 
fair  judges  in  this  matter.  To  us 
the  commonplace  incidents  of  con- 
temporary liie  may  often  seem  too 
trivial  for  the  painter's  brush ;  but 
how  grateful  we  are  that  Hogarth 
in  his  day  did  not  think  so.  This 
much,  however,  must  be  granted-^ 
that,  if  puntea,  they  ou^ht  to  be 
painted  with  the  very  stnctest  and 
most  scrupulous  adherence  to  f^ct, 
a  point  about  which  Mr.  Hicks  has 
not  been  sufficiently  carefuL  He  has 
given  way  to  the  too  common  weak- 
ness for  making  things  comfort- 
able, a  weakness  which  does  more 
towards  producing  real  vulgarity 
in  art  than  any  other.  The  bustle 
and  confusion  are  admirably  given, 
but  the  crowd  is  evidently  a  select 


crowd ;  and  from  its  general  clean- 
ness and  neatness  might  pass  for  a 
set  of  persons  in  ffood  society  per- 
forming the  final  scene  in  the 
charade  of '  Post-office.' 

But  of  all  the  works  we  have 
mentioned  as  being  those  which 
seem  by  common  consent  admitted 
to  be  the  pictures  of  the  year, 
the  one  that  deserves  its  honours 
most  thorou^ly  is  Mr.  Elmore's 
'Tuileries.'  The  story  is  told  so 
fully  on  the  canvas  that  we  cannot 
see  what  necessity  there  was  for 
inserting  half  a  page  full  of  ex- 
planatory matter  m  the  catalogue. 
This  practice,  we  may  observe,  is 
becoming  an  absolute  nuisance.  If 
a  picture  cannot  be  understood 
without  some  such  clumsy  aid,  the 
wall  of  the  Boyal  Academy  ia 
hardly  the  proper  place  for  it  If 
it  can.  why  snould  a  quantity  of 
superfluous  prose  or  poetry  be 
printed  merely  to  afford  the  cata- 
logue carrier  of  each  piuiy  an  op- 
portunity of  devolving  nis  rounded 
periods  as  he  reads  the  paasa^ 
aloud,  which  he  always  does  tn 
exteMOj  to  the  infinite  comfort  of 
those  bystanders  who  have  read  or 
don't  want  ^  read  it.  In  the  pre- 
sent case  it  is  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  positively  jars  upon  the  ear  ana 
interferes  with  one's  einoyment  of 
the  picture.  After  looking  at  the 
expressive  face  of  the  gin  who  is 
standing  opposite  the  C^een,  how 
flat  and  commonplace  tne  follow- 
ing interpretation  of  her  feelings 
sounds  1  'This  gentle  reproadi 
affected  the  heart  of  the  young 
^rl,  and  her  auger  was  effiioecL 
She  asked  the  Queen's  i>ardon, 
saying,  "  I  did  not  know  you,  but 
I  see  that  you  are  good.  '  The 
power,  pathos,  general  arrangementy 
and  colouring  of  this  picture  do 
not  stand  in  need  of  any  com* 
mendation  we  can  give ;  but  amon«^ 
its  minor  merits  mav  be  mentioned 
the  admirable  skill  with  which 
Mr.  Elmore  has  contrived  to  give 
so  great  a  variety  of  faces  and 
expressions,  and  yet  preserve  the 
characteristic  French  type  unmis* 
takeably  in  each  case. 

To  turn  to  a  far  less  agreeable 
portion  of  the  exhibition,  the  por- 
traits at  first  sight,  and  judging  by 
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the  catalogue,  seem  scarcely  as 
abundant  as  usual  this  year.  But 
in  this  matter  the  catalogue  is  a 
very  deceptive  guide.  'John  Smith, 
Esq.,  Vice-Chairman  of  Codger's 
HalL  presented  to  him  by  his 
brotner  Codgers,'  in  the  catalogue 
does  not  make  more  show  than  any 
other  entry  •  but  John  Smith,  &c., 
on  the  wall  represents  at  least 
thirty  or  forty  square  feet  of  space, 
and  m  this  respect  there  is  no  re- 
markable decrease.  Indeed  in  one 
or  two  instances  the  growth  of  this 
branch  of  art  since  last  year  is 
very  perceptible.  One  of  these  is 
No.  i2j  which  api)ears  to  be  a 
clever  lifesize  portrait  of  a  weight- 
carrying  hunter  sixteen  hands  high, 
with  the  accessories  of  a  sportsman 
and  some  hounds.  It  is  called 
*The  First  Note  in  Cover;'  but  the 
principal  figure  and  liis  rider  pay 
but  'little  attention  to  that  fact, 
being  unconscious  of  everything 
except  that  they  are  in  Trafalgar- 
square  and  staring  down  upion  very 
respectable  company.    Against  the 

Eainting  of  this  work  of  art  we 
ave  not  a  word  to  say.  Indeed, 
so  vigorous  and  bold  is  the  treat- 
ment, it  might  be  hung,  webelieve. 
over  the  gate  of  Northumberland 
House  and  studied  from  the  steps 
of  the  Academy ;  that  is,  if 
the  day  were  clear.  Almost  as 
much  might  be  said  for  109  and 
159  and  several  others,  whose  vast 
proportions  fevour  the  supposition 
that  the  poverty  of  invention  dis- 
played by  the  paperstainers  of 
England  is  such,  that  persons  about 
to  furnish  are  anxious  to  cover  up 
the  walls  of  their  houses  upon  any 
terms.  Another  case  in  which  the 
catalogue  is  apt  to  mislead  is  in 
that  of  the  disguised  portrait  enr 
tered  under  some  fancv  title  like 
*The  Mossrose'  or  'The  Young 
Housewife,'  or  *  Looking  Forward? 
These  portraits,  whose  modesty  is 
so  CTeat  that  they  cannot  endure 
publicity,  even  under  the  orthodox 
disguise  of  '  ladies'  or  '  gentlemen,' 
are  becoming  so  common  that  we 
may  expect  to  see  the  system  soon 
extended  to  meet  the  case  of  pro- 
fessional men.  'A  Fieri  Facias' 
would  do  verv  well  for  a  florid 
Q.C,  and  perhaps  *  Pil.  Hydrarg.' 


appended  to  a  gentleman  in  black 
with  a  bust  of  Hippocrates  in  the 
background,  would  be  sufficiently 
explanatory. 

The  landscapes  this  year  are 
neither  as  numerous  nor  as  ^ood  as 
they  ought  to  be  in  an  exhibition 
of  the  works  of  English  painters. 
Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Creswick  are  not 
«8  conspicuous  as  usual,  and  Mr. 
J.  T.  linnell's  solitary  contribution, 
with  a  great  deal  of  rich  colour  has 
in  excess  that  unpleasant  sultry 
and  staring  effect  which  it  is  to  be 
feared  is  growing  into  a  mannerism* 
with  him.  The  greatest  successes 
are  those  achieved  by  some  of  the 
less-known  artists.  Mr.  Knight, 
-for  instance,  who  it  may  be  re- 
membered last  year  sent  in  that 
exquisite  bit  of  landscape  the 
•Barley  Harvest  on  the  Welsh 
Coast,  has  produced  a  companion 
picture  veiy  nearly  as  pleasant.  It 
is  unfortunate  perhaps  that  he  has 
followed  the  arrangement  of  the 

*  Barley  Harvest '  so  closely,  for  a 
comparison  is  not  quite  advan- 
tageous to  his  present  work.  The 
distance  and  tne  sea  are  as  effec- 
tive as  ever,  but  we  miss  the 
glorious  harmony  of  colour  which 
the  strip  of  tawny  corn-field  pro- 
duced in  the  former  case.  Mr. 
MacCallum  has  by  his  pictures 
this  year  taken  a  position  as  a 
painter  of  woodland  scenery,  which, 
if  he  succeeds  in  maintaining  it, 
will  cause  his  works  to  be  sought 
for  in  future  exhibitions  as  things 
which  must  be  seen.  His  great 
inerit  is,  that  he  combines  the 
virtues  of  the  new  and  old  schools 
of  landscape  painting,  being  at  the 
same  time  free  from  the  conven* 
tionalities  of  the  one,  and  the  over- 
elaboration  which  often  gives  such 
an  unpleasant  hardness  to  the 
other.  His  four  pictures,  taken  as 
a  whole,  form  the  most  satisfactory 
display  made  by  any  single  artist 
this  year.  As  a  study,  perhaps 
the  *  Forest  King '  (No.  526}  is  the 
most   perfect,   but    the    view   in 

*  Alderley  Beechwood'  (4.17),  where 
the  sunhght  seems  to  fail  upon  thd 
grass  filtered  through  the  leaves,  is 
the  one  which  gives  the  highest 
idea  of  what  he  can  do.  Two  others 
among  the  younger  painters  whd 
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deservQ  special  notice,  ate  Mr.  A. 
Vr,  Hunt,  and  Mr.  J.  O.  NmaIi; 
th^  fomer  for  the  almost  Tume- 
lian  power  of  his  ^  Flood  and  Wind 
at  the  head  of  a  Welah  Pass' (505). 
the  lUter  for  his  '  Kynance  Govo 
(461X  Probably  a  better  study  of 
rocks  than  this,  as  regards  both 
stnietare  and  ooknir^  was  never 
seen  on  the  walls  of  tne  Academy, 
anlits  evident  tmstworthiness  m 
these  respects  will  go  far  to  settle 
all  doubts  as  to  the  sand-bar  in  the 
f  orogioundy  which,  in  a  kos  conscL- 
entioiiB  work,  would  be  set  down 
as  beutf  impoesibly  like  snow. 
Amongwe  sea^pieoea^  if  we  ^udude 
Mr.  Hook*8  picturoa^  there  is  no- 
thins^betterthanMr.  Oooke's  'Zuy^ 
der  Zee'  (No.  34).  whidu  thooffh 
a  most  unpretenoinff  little  wonc, 
as  a  picture  generaUy,  and  as  a 
meoe  of  coloiur  in  particolar,  has, 
far  hij^her  merits  than  his  move 
ambitious  painting, '  Bella  Y eneaiab' 
About  Mi^  Hoon  pictures  there 
seems  to  be  but  one  opinion.  There 
is  no  paints  of  the  day  who  has 
risen  so  suddenly  from  what,  to 
use  a  metaphor  i^i^ropriate  to  the 
Dcffbv  and  Ascot  season,  we  may 
adl  the  field  to  the  rank  of  a&vott- 
rite,  or  who  seems  more  likely  to 
hold  that  position ;  and  the  fact  is 
creditable  to  thepainter  as ^ell  as 
to  thenubUa  We  believe  it  is  to 
the  healthy  but  unobtrusive  nati(m* 
ality  U  Mr.  Hook's  works,  and  to 
a  certain  breezy  insular  feeling 
which  pervades  then^  that  their 
poptdanty  must  in  the  main  be 
attributed ;  but  it  is  a  fortunate 
thing  for  the  interests  of  art  that 
their  merits  in  other  respects  are 
sufficiently  great  to  make  their 
effect  upon  public  taste  beneficial 
In  no  small  degree.  This  is  the 
sort  of  work,  free  from  eccentricity 
and  crotchetiness,  full  of  vigorous 
painting,  and  sound  and  truthful 
oolourink  which  does  more  in  the 
way  of  ^ucation  than  any  amowit 
of  criticisms  or  lectures.  A  work 
akin  to  Mr.  Hook's  in  sentim^, 
and  not  inferior  in  execution,  is 
*H.M.a  TerroTjUi  Froien  Strait' 
(No.  348),  by  Mj.  Oooke.  In  look- 
ing at  this  picture  a  question  sug- 
gests itself,  which  an  Arctic  yojsgat 
alone  caa   solve.     Aio     ieifibs 


formed  as  they  are  hj  drip  of  mat- 
ing ioe^  Sound  hanging  from  the 
lips  and  roofs  of  the  chasms  in 
Ajrcticioel 

Among  the  miaceUaneous  pic- 
tures of  the  Ezhibitum,  the  two 
which  excite  astoniahment  and  defy 
•criticism  most  completely  are  Mr. 
Lucy's  gigftiitM^  representation  of 
'Lord  Save  and  Sele  arraigned 
before  Jack  Oade'  (aao),  md  Mr. 
Dttnby'b  '  Phoebus' (219).  The  con- 
templation  of  the  mrmer  of  these 
starts  two  voy  puzsling  questions 
in  the  mind  of  the  mectator— 
first,  how  was  it  introduced  into 
the  Academy}  and  secondly,  whv! 
This  first  is  one  which  will  be 
given  up  in  despair  after  a  little  by 
all  except  those  who  have  a  nafeum 
turn  for  encountering  en^neeting 
difficulties.  Hie  door  ia  obviously 
too  nanow,  and  the  sMi^^  not 
nearly  wide  enough.  The  Wlni 
opens  an  even  wider  field  mr 
iqieculation.  Outside  a  canwaa 
containing  a  historical  coUectiiHi  of 
wazworiLhgures  it  would  be  a  very 
effective  show-i^ece;  but  for  what 
purpose  it  has  been  placed  in  its 
present  position  it  ia  hard  to 
imagine,  unless  it  be  in  the  wild 
hope  that  some  ocanmercialhr- 
minded  patron  of  art  may  be 
induced  to  purchase  it  aa  the 
usual  trade  tenns  of  a  reduction 
upon  taking  a  (Quantity.  The  figure 
of  Lord  Saye  is  a  ke^  to  the  spirit 
in  which  the  whole  picture  is  con- 
ceived. Heisnotagentieman  baited 
by  boors,  butadisappointed  cabman 
with  his  mre,  and  asking 
'What's  tins  fort'  And  even  a  four- 
wheel  cabman  would,  under  andi 
circumstances^  be  more  dignified. 
Mr.  Danby's  picture  ia  explained 
by  the  catalogue  thus: — ^'PhcabBS 
lism^  from  the  sea^  by  the  lustre 
ci  his  first  vivifying  rays^  throng 
the  drifting  foam  01  a  rolling  wave, 
calls  into  worldly  existence  '^the 
Queen  of  Beauty."'  The  only  re- 
mark we  have  to  make  upon  this  is 
the  one  which  we  overheard  % 
practical  exhibition-goer  make  on 
reading  it,  and  that  is,  'Whewt* 
And  t£a  best  criticism  we  can  offer 
on  the  picture  it  refers  to  is  that 
whidi  a  gentleman  fpom  North  Bri- 
tain delivered  iq»on  the  same  occ»- 
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si<mto  a  friend  wlio  asked  what  it 
meant — *  It's  just  a  fiuincy  skatch.' 
Mr.  Brett  has  naidly  come  vp  to  the 
expectations  which  were  formed  of 
him  last  jear.  The  fi^re  of  the 
*  Hedger*  (360)  is  adimrabky  bat 
the  landscape  is  not  what  might 
have  been  hoped  for  firom  the 
painter  of  the  ^al  d'Aosta.'  This 
is  the  jpreater  pity,  for  the  Pre- 
raphaehte  school  wants  some  good 
exponent  of  its  principles  as  applied 
to  landscaiMj  especially  in  the 
present  Esdilbition,  from  which  Mr. 
Wallis  is  so  imf ortnaatelv  and  on* 
acoountably  absent.  Indeed,  with 
the  excmtion  of  Mr.  MiUaia'  pio- 
tare,  and  Mr.  Holman  Hnnt^s  noble 

S»rtrait    of    'Heniy  Wentworlh 
onk'  (510),  there  is  Tery  little  to 
imesent  this   once  conmcnons 
scnool  of  painting.     Mr.  Hnkhes 
is  not  to  be  foand ;  and  Mr.  W.  R 
Scott,  when  fomid,  will  be  per- 
eeiyed  to  represent  nothing  but  the 
afesaitest  sect  of  the  Pre-radhad- 
ites.    His  ^  Unaand  the  lion  (474) 
is  jnst  one  of  thosepictores  which. 
by  a  oombinatkA  ox  feebleness  ana 
•osctation,  hv^  brought  ridieole 
upon  the  workq  which  they  try  to 
imitate.    Una  is  simplv  a  wooden 
lay   figure  with  a  bad^y-mended 
joint  in  the  neck ;  and  the  lion,  not 
to  be  conventional,  carries  a  mane 
id  electrified  oocoarfibra  round  his 
neck,  and  onr  old  friend  the  butter- 
fly upon  his  nose.  Mr.  Gk  D.  Leslie, 
who  laftt  year  sent  in  one  of  the 
tdeasantest  little  pictures  in  the  ex- 
hibition, Bipptam  to  hnre  been  since 
S»rverted,  and  now  almost  rivals 
^  r.  Scott  in  affectation.    At  first 
sight,  Messrs.  Dyce  and  Herbert 
seem  to  have  certain  leanings  in 
the  same  direction ;  but  the  eccen- 
tricities in  which  they  have  in- 
dulged belong  more  properly  to  the 
German  school  of  sentimental  re- 
li^ous  painters.    Mr.  Dobson,  too, 
gives  evidence  of  a  similar  weak- 
ness in  his  '  Plough ;'  but  his  ez- 
quisite  little  portrait, '  Emilie  aus 
Qorwitz'   (28^),   would   atone  for 
greater    misaeeds.      Among    the 
more  unpretending  pictures  whidi 
really  repay  study  are  Mr.  Ked- 
grave's  'Babes  in  the  Wood,'  Mr. 
Sanfs beautiful  'Little  Bed  Riding 
Hood,'  Mr,  P.  R  Morris's  *  Voices 


from  the   Sea,'  and  Mr.  W.   HI 
Knight's  '  Grandfather's  Portrait.' 
To  t&e  last,  the  old  criticism  about 
the    picture   h&hg    better    had 
the  artist  taken  more    pains,  is 
peculiarly  applicable.    The  figures 
and  fiices  are  esccellent ;  the  humour 
of  the  whole  conception  unquesH 
tionable ;  and  all  that  is  required 
to  make  this  one  of  the  most  per^ 
feet  works   ol  its   kind  in   the 
Academy,  is  a  Httle  more  careful 
liuntin^  of  the  detail& 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Buskin's  maledio* 
tion  of  last  year,  the  Water  Colour 
Societies  appear  determined  to  go 
OQ  painting  and  exhibiting,  at  least 
until  the  signs  of  their  aownfall 
become  more  unmistakeable.    At 
present  ^re  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  to  apprehend.    There  is  no 
diminution  m  the  number  of  works: 
The  number  of  people  who  pay 
their  shillings  is  certainly  not  less 
than  it  used  to  be,  and  the  green 
labels  with  *  sold '  printed  on  them 
are  as  plentiful  as  erer  on  the  first 
day,  so  that  we  have  no  reason  to 
fear  that  water-colour  painting  is 
about  to  pass  wholly  fr^  us  nist 
yet   Nor  is  there  any  fidHng  on  in 
the  quality  of  the  pictores  as  a 
whole.     In  tibe  New  Societv  in 
particular  there  are  many  which 
rise  above  the  average  tone  of  its 
exhibitiona    Mr.  Warren  has  not 
this  year  contented  himself  with 
mere  admirable  studies  of  foliage, 
but  has  produced  a  series  of  draw- 
ings which  may  claim  the  higher 
title  of  laciurea    Mr.  Ha^e  has 
seldom,    if   ever,    done   anything 
better  than   the  '  Improvisatore ' 
(No.  28);  and  Mr.  Aaron  Penley's 
*  Sunset  on  Loch  Awe'  is  a  landscax)e 
of  the  sort  which  has  given  toEnglish 
water-colour  painting  the  reputa- 
tion which  it  nas  in  most  quarters. 
But  perhaps  the  best  picture  in  the 
room  is  Mr,  Carl  Werner's  *  Venice 
as  it  is,'  in  which  the  colour  and 
architecture  peculiar  to  the  much- 
bepainted  Venice  are  given  with  a 
fidelity  not  always  found  in  far 
more  ambitious  works. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  holds  good  with  respect 
to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Old  Water- 
colours:  its  deficiency  is  that  of 
great  pictures,  not  of  general  merit. 
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There  is  one,  however,  which  fully 
(leaervea  that  title — Mr.  Newton  a 
munificent  'Qlencoe.'  It  is  poe- 
aible  that  the  snow  on  the  nioun- 
4  "tun-side,  may  be  rather  too  low  in 
tone,  but  the  painting  and  drawing 
of  the  rocka  to  the  leftareiindeniable, 
and  alone  wonld  make  Mr,  Newton 
the  first  of  our  painters  of  moun- 
tain-scenery. If  he  can  achieve 
Buch  Hucceases  among  the  High- 
lands, what  miglit  we  nut  expect 
from  him  were  he  to  try  a  sum- 
nier's  study  among  the  Alps. 
There  is  Mont«  Rosa  from  the  Val 
Auzasca,  the  Matterhom  from  the 
head  of  the  Zermatt  valley, 
and  a  host  of  other  views,  only 
waiting  for  auchahandas  his.  On 
the  opposite  wall  is  a  curious  in- 
Htauce  of  Alpine  huidscape,  show- 
ing how  necessary  it  is  that  some 
reliable  jtainter  slioiUd  take  up  tliis 


'  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Vallev  of 
Chamounis  from  the  Col  de  Balme.' 
If  exhibited  as  a  work  of  pure 
ima^oation,  it  is  passable;-  but 
considered  as  a  view  of  a  well- 
known  HCene,  it  is  one  of  t)ie  most 
singular  productions  we  ever  saw. 
From  the  facta  that  Mont  Blanc  is 
represented  as  a  sugarloaf  moun- 
tain, that  glaciers  are  thrown  in 
arbitraiil^  on  both  sides  of  the 
valley,  aiguilles  put  where  none 
exist,  and  the  Breven  made  a  part 
of  a  snow  raiiKe,  we  are  forced  to 
cimie  to  one  of  two  conclusions — 
either  that  Mr.  Smith  was  never  on 


the  Col  de  Balme  in  his  life,  or  else 
that  be  fancies  nobody  else  was. 

Next  to  Mr.  Newton  among  tha 
landscape  painters,  Mr.  Naftel  does 
most  for  tlie  general  display  upon 
the  walls,  and  his  rich  coWring  is 
seen  to  better  effect  this  ^ear,  in 
consequence  of  his  migration  to  a 
climate  more  congenial  to  his  stylt 
.Another  painter  who  has  made  a 
great  advance  is  Mr.  Read,  whoii« 
architectural  pictures  may  now 
fairly  be  included  among  the  fa* 
turea  of  an  Old  Water-Colour  Exhi- 
bition. Mr,  Burton,  whose  works 
have  always  been  among  the  mast 
attractive,  only  exhibits  two  snudl 
figures :  but  one  of  these.  No.  228, 
is  the  best  picture  of  its  kiod 
in  the  room.  The  Exhibition  i) 
not,  however,  very  rich  in  figure 
pictures,  nor  is  the  majority  of 
these  remarkable  for  anytJiiag 
but  very  feeble  sentiment  They 
seem  by  some  sort  of  sympathy  tc 
have  got  together  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  are  to  be  found  clustered 
in  that  unfortunate  comer  opposite 
the  door,  and  trying  to  hide  them- 
selves behind  indefinite  titles  like 
'  Usrk  J  they're  coming,'  '  Harvest 
Moonlight,'  '  The  Secret,'  ifcc.  An 
exception  must  be  made  in  favour 
of  Mr,  Gilbert,  whose  fault  is  not 
that  of  namby-t)amby  pretttnesa. 
It  is  a  great  jiity  to  see  a  really 
talented  artist  so  utterly  misled  1^ 
an  affectation  of  dash  and  vigoar 
tliat  the  works  he  produces,  with 
ail  their  cleverness,  are  the  must 
vulgar  pictures  in  the  Exhibition. 
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